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SPIRITUALISM 


SPERITTJALISM,  a  term  formerly  used  to  "  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"  (paragragh  257) 
designate  the  doctrines  and  religions  life  of  a  Swedenborg  avers  that  a  man  in  whom  the 
class  of  mjstics  who  professed  to  be  under  the  spiritual  degree  of  the  mind  is  open  may  come 
sensible  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  who  into  angelic  wisdom  *'  bj  laying  asleep  the  sen- 
were  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  spiritualizing  sations  of  the  body,  and  by  influx  from  above 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.     Jacob  Bohme,  Mme.  at  the  same  time  into  the  spirituals  of  his 
Guyon,  Miguel  oe  Molinos,  and  Mme.  de  Bon-  mind.^^ — Clairvoyance  appears  to  have  played 
rignon,  though  not  all  ostensibly  of  the  same  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of  mod- 
communion,  are  representatives  of  the  some-  em  spiritualism,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
what  numerous  class  of  religionists,  particular-  latter,  to  be  complete,  must  include  some  no- 
ly  of  the  17th  century,  to  whose  teachings  and  tice  of  the  former.    Jung-Stilling,  in  his  vari- 
practice  the  appellation  of  spiritualism  has  been  ous  writings  on  pneumatology  early  in  the 
applied.    Latterly,  however,  especially  in  the  present  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
United  States,  the  word  has  been  employed  to  notice  that  clairvoyants,  during  their  more 
exclusively  to  designate  the  belief  in  and  prao-  exalted  states  of  eeaUuis^  professed,  with,  what 
tice  of  open  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  seemed  to  him  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  in 
world.     This  sJleged  intercourse  has  attained  converse   with   invisible   intelligences.     The 
an  extraordinary  development  in  recent  times, '  same  claims  to   open  intercourse   with   the 
and  especially  since  about  tlie  year  1848.    Al-  spiritual  world,  with  many  phenomen^d  evi- 
though  it  was  not  until  that  period  that  the  so  dences  which  ho  regarded  as  establishing  their 
called  spiritual  manifestations  assumed  a  form  truth,  were  afterward  noted  by  Dr.  Justinus 
and  conspicuousness  which  forced  them  into  Xerner,  and  detailed  at  large  in  his  biography 
universal  notice,  it  is  asserted  that  many  start-  of  one  of  his  patients,  Frederica  Hauffe,  more 
ling   instances  of  them,  as   precursors   and  familiarly  known  as  the  seeress  of  Prevorst, 
prophets  of  the  more  signal  wonders,  had  .  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  magnetic 
been  in  the  course  of  development  during  state  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  7 
many  years  previous ;   and  that,  in  fact,  the  years  of  her  life,  describing  the  persons  and 
spiritualism  of  the  day  is  the  growth  of  a  cen-  repeating  the  language  of  what  she  represented 
tury.    We  are  referred  to  the  alleged  fact  that  to  be  spirits,  and  being  often  accompanied  with 
100  years  ago  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  in  mysterious  rapping  sounds.    Many  similar  in- 
full  and  open  communication  with  the  spiritual  stances  of  alleged  intercourse  with  the  invis- 
world,  and  in  daily  converse  with  spirits  and  ible  world  through  clairvoyance  subsequently 
angels,  with  all  the  familiarity  with  which  man  occurred,  not  only  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
converses  with  man.    There  is  also  a  tradition  of  Europe,  but  in  the  United   States ;   but 
that  while  Swedenborg  was  on  his  deathbed,  none  of  these  phenomena  were  of  so  remark- 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  whether  in  that  able  a  character  as  those  presented  in  the 
solemn  hour  he  still  adhered  to  the  state-  case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.    (See  Davis, 
ments  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  his  books;  Andrew  Jaoksox.)    Thrown  into  an  abnor- 
when  he  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirma-  mal  state  of  mind  and  body  by  the  process 
tive,  adding  that  in  about  80  years  from  that  of  magnetism,  this  young  man,   while  pro- 
time  events  would  occur  that  would  greatly  fessing  to  be  in  immediate  converse  with  the 
tend  to  bring  his  teachings  into  general  notice,  spiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  8vo.  volume 
It  is  noted  by  spiritualists  as  a  singular  coin-  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
cidence  that  iJie  80  years  from  that  time  (1772)  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations, 
expired  in  1852,  at  which  time  the  fdleged  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind.'*    In  a  portion  of  this 
spiritual  phenomena,  corroborating  in  many  book  that  was  dictated  in  the  autunm  of  1846 
respects  what  Swedenborg  had  taught  con-  (pp.  675-6)  the  entranced  author  distinctly 
ceming  spirits  and  the  spiritual  world,  were  predicted  that  the  communication  with  the 
exciting  universal  attention.    In  his  book  on  spiritual  world  would  ere  long  assume  "the 
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fonn  of  a  living  demonstratioiL"    The  same  number  of  years  was  rapped  oorrectly.    Then, 

prediction  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  re-  in  like  manner,  the  age  of  each  of  the  other 

peated  by  the  young  clairvoyant  in  his  inter-  children  was  by  request  indicated  by  this  in- 

views  with  his  visitors.    Another   event   is  visible  agent.    Startled  and  somewhat  alarmed 

^  spoken  of  as  possessing  some  significance  in  at  these  manifestations  of  intelligence,  Mrs.  Fox 

'  connection  with  this  history.    In  Qie  spring  of  asked  if  it  was  a  human  being  that  was  making 

1843,  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon  tliat  noise,  and  if  it  was  to  manifest  it  by  mak- 

and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other  com-  ing  the  same  noise.   There  was  no  sound.    She 

munities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  simultane-  then  said :  **  If  you  are  a  spirit,  make  two  dis- 

ously  became  the  subjects  of  strange  psycho-  tinct  sounds."     Two  raps  were  accordingly 

logical  experiences,  during  which  certain  of  the  heard.    The  members  of  the  family  by  ^is 

members  would  lose  all  personal  consciousness,  time  had  all  left  their  beds,  and  the  house  was 

while  influences  purporting  to  be  the  spirits  of  again  thoroughly  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 

persons  of  different  nations,  and  who  had  lived  fore,  but  wi&out  discovering  any  thing  that 

in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took  possession  of  could  explain  the  mystery;  and  after  a  few 

their  bodies,  and  spoke  through  their  vocal  or-  more  questions,  and  responses  by  raps,  the 

gans.    Shakers  who  personally  witnessed  these  neighbors  were  called  in  to  assist  in  further 

phenomena  describe  them  as  being  very  impres-  efforts  to  trace  the  phenomenon  to  its  cause ; 

sive,  and  a  constant  burden  of  their  communi-  but  these  persons  were  no  more  successful  than 

cations  was :   ^^  Treasure  these  things  up  in  the  family  had  been,  and  they  confessed  them- 

your  hearts;  say  nothing  of  them,  for  the  pres-  selves  thoroughly  confounded.     For  several 

ent,  to  the  world's  people,  but  the  time  is  not  subsequent  days  the  village  was  in  a  turmoil 

far  distant  when  tnese  same  wonders  which  of  excitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the  house, 

you  now  behold  shall  be  witnessed  extensively  heard  the  raps,  and  interrogated  the  apparent 

in  the  world."  These  manifestations  continued  intelligence  which  controlled  them,  but  without 

for  a  year  or  more,  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  obtainmg  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  agent, 

the  alleged  spirits  bidding  the  *^  brethren"  fare-  further  than  its  own  persistent  declaration  that 

well,  with  a  promise  to  come  again  before  many  it  was  a  spirit.    About  3  weeks  after  these  oc- 

years,  when  their  manifestations  should  be  ad-  currences,  David,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox, 

dressed  not  merely  to  a  select  fe^,  but  to  the  went  alone  into  the  cellar  where  the  raps  were 

world  in  general. — ^The  commencement  of  the  then  beins  heard,  and  sold :  "  If  you  are  the 

**  spirit-rapping"  phenomenon  was  as  follows :  spirit  of  a  human  being,  who  once  lived  on  the 

Some  time  in  the  year  1847  the  attention  of  earth,  can  you  rap  to  the  letters  that  will  spell 

Mr.  Michael  Weeknmn,  who  resided  in  the  little  your  name  ?  and  if  so,  rap  now  3  times."  Three 

village  of  Hydesville  in  the  township  of  Area-  raps  were  promptly  given,  and  David  proceeded 

dia,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  certain  rap-  to  call  the  alphabet,  writing  down  the  letters 

Eing  sounds  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  which  as  they  were  indicated,  and  the  result  was  the 

e  was  unable  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  name  '^  Charles  B.  Eosma,"  a  name  quite  un- 

trace  to  any  visible  cause.    Mr.  Weekman  soon  known  to  the  family,  and  which  they  were 

afterward  vacated  the  house,  and  the  family  of  afterward  unable  to  trace.    The  statement  was 

Mr.  John  D.  Fox  moved  into  it.    In  the  latter  in  like  manner  obtained  from  the  invisible  in- 

Eart  of  March,  1848,  this  family  was  startled  telligence,  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  peddler 
y  mysterious  rappings  that  were  heard  night-  who  had  been  murdered  in  that  house  some 
ly  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  years  previous.  At  first,  we  are  told,  the  raps 
sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  They  occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the  mem- 
endeavored  to  trace  the  sounds  to  their  cause,  bers  of  the  family  were  "absent,  but  subsequent- 
bat  failed.  On  the  night  of  March  31,  having  ly  they  occurred  ox^y  in  the  presence  of  the 
been  broken  of  their  rest  for  several  nights  two  younger  daughters,  Oatharine  and  Marga- 

grevious,  they  retired  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  retta.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  the  fam- 
oping  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  without  dis-  ily  removed  to  Rochester,  at  which  place  the 
turbance.  The  sounds,  however,  were  resum-  manifestations  still  accompanied  them ;  *  and 
ed,  and,  occurring '  near  the  bed  occupied  by  here  it  was  discovered,  by  the  rappings  at  the 
two  of  the  daughters,  the  youngest  girl,  then  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  manner,  before 
about  10  years  old,  attempted  to  imitate  them  described,  that  different  spirits  were  apparently 
by  the  snapping  of  her  fingers.  Whenever  she  using  this  channel  of  communication,  and  that 
would  snap  her  fingers,  the  raps  would  imme-  in  short  almost  any  one,  on  coming  into  the 
diately  respond  by  the  same  number  of  sounds,  presence  of  the  two  girls,  could  get  a  commu- 
One  of  the  girls  then  said:  *^Now  do  as  I  do;  nication  f^om  what  purported  to  be  the  spirits 
count  1, 2,  3, 4, 5,  6,"  at  the  same  time  striking  of  his  departed  friends,  the  same  often  being 
her  hands  together.  The  same  number  of  raps  accompanied  by  tests  which  satisfied  the  inter- 
responded,  and  at  similar  intervals.  The  moth-  rogator  as  to  the  spirit^s  identity.  A  new  phe- 
er  of  the  girls  then  said :  '*  Count  10;"  and  10  nomenon  was  also  observed  in  the  frequent 
distinct  raps  were  heard ;  "  Count  15,"  and  that  movement  of  tables  and  other  ponderable  bodies 
number  of  sounds  followed.  She  then  said :  without  appreciable  agency,  in  the  presence  of 
**  Tell  us  the  age  of  Cathy  [the  youngest  daugh-  these  two  young  girls.  These  manifestations 
ter]  by  rapping  one  for  each  year,"  and  ihe  growing  more  and  more  remarkable,  attracted 
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nnmeroas  yisitors,  some  from  long  dLstonoes,  and  haye,  in  a  few  instances,  been  prodaoed  in  their 
the  phenomenon  began,  as  it  were,  to  propa-  presence,  as  we  are  told,  bj  invisible  hands. 
gate  itself,  and  to  be  witnessed  in  other  families  Mediums  for  the  movement  of  ponderable  bod- 
in  Rochester  and  vicinity,  while,  as  coincident  ies  without  hands,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  also 
therewith,  susceptible  persons  would  sometimes  mediums  for  the  preternatural  movement  of 
fall  into  apparent  trances,  and  become  clair-  their  own  bodies ;  and  intelligent  and  respect- 
vojant,  and  reaffirm  these  raps  and  physical  able  persons  testify  that  they  have  seen  the 
movements  to  be  the  productions  of  spirits.    In  medium  Henry  Gordon  float  in  air  several  feet 
Nov.  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  alleged  spirits,  above  the  floor,  for  several  minutes,  without 
a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Oorinthian  hall,  the  slightest  physical  contact  or  support,  he  be- 
Bochester,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  these  ing  at  the  time  deeply  entranced.    Individuals 
phenomena  to  the  investigation  of  a  committee  long  deceased,  it  is  said,  have  often  been  per- 
to  be  appointed  by  the  audience,  with  a  view  sonated  by  mediums  so  that  their  'surviving 
to  the  publication  of  a  report  concerning  their  friends  would  instantly  recognize  them,  and 
nature  and  claims,  whatever  the  decision  re-  their  earthly  history  has  been  accurately  de- 
specting  these  might  be.    The  Misses  Fox  ap-  tailed,  though  the  mediums  may  never  have 
X)eared  upon  the  stage,  the  phenomena  were  known  nor  heard  of  them.     Persons  report 
freely  manifested  and  were  subjected  to  many  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends  hlive 
tests,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  their  in-  been  seen  and  correctly  described,  and  their 
vestigation,  after  having  continued  their  ex-  words  repeated,  though  to  all  but  the  medium 
periments   there   and    elsewhere   for  several  they  were  invisible  and  inaudible ;  and  obsti- 
days,  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  trace  nate  diseases,  on  which  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
them  to  any  mundane  agency.  From  that  tune,  oian  has  been  exhausted  in  vain,  are  said  to 
and  especially  from  the  time  the  Fox  girls  have  been  quickly  cured  simply  by  the  imposi- 
arrived  in  New  York  city  in  the  following  tion  of  the  hands  of  the  medium  while  under 
month  of  May,  the  alleged  spiritual  manifes-  spirit  influence.     Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
tat  ions  became  the  subject  of  extensive  news-  impositions  have  been  practised  under  the  name 
paper  and  conversational  discussion ;  their  facts  of  spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that 
were  published  far  and  wide ;   ^'  mediums,"  in  most  instances  cheats  could  not  have  been 
through  whom  they  were  said  to  occur,  sprang  palmed  off  even  if  designed,  and  that  in  other 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  cases  there  could  be  no  possible  motive  for  de- 
multiplied  by  hundreds  and  almost  by  thou-  ception,  as  the  investigations  were  carried  on 
sands ;  and  for  several  years  spiritualism  con-  in  private  families,  while  the  mediums  were 
Btituted  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters.    The  ^^  Spiritual 
public  discussion.    Among  the  mediums  of  the  Register"  for  1859  estimates  the  number  of  ac- 
alloged  spiritual  manifestations  there  have  been  tual  spiritualists  in  America  at  1,500,000;  those 
representatives  from  all  classes  and  conditions  who  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
of  mankind,  male  and  female,  high  and  low,  but  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000 ;  public 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned ;    and  advocates,  1,000 ;  mediums,  public  and  private, 
even  little  children  in  their  swaddling  clothes  40,000;  places  for  public  meetings,  1,000;  books 
are  said  to  have  been,  in  some  few  instances,  and  pamphlets,  500 ;  periodicals,  80.    Spiritu- 
modiums  for  the  raps.    The  alleged  mediums  alists,  however,  are  not  associated  under  any 
have  been  classified  as  rapping  mediums ;  medi-  regular  organization,  but  have  their  represent- 
ums  for  tipping  and  turning  tables  by  a  slight  atives  among  all  sects  and  parties  of  religionists 
touch  of  the  finger ;  mediums  for  the  movement  and  non-religionists,  and  these  estimates  of  their 
of  ponderable  bodies  without  contact;  mediums  numbers  can  be  considered  as  only  approxi- 
for  the  production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in  mately  correct. — Spiritualism  numbers  among 
a  dark  room ;  mediums  for  playing  on  musical  its  avowed  converts  in  America  many  persons 
instruments  in  a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  well  known  in  the  walks  of  science,  philosophy, 
abilities;  mediums  for  involuntary  writing;  im-  literature,  and  statesmanship.    While  it  has  its 
pressional  speaking,  seeing,  hearing,  personat-  converts  from  every  religious  denomination,  no 
ing,  and  healing  mediums ;  mediums  in  whose  small  proportion  of  its  advocates  are  from  the 
presence  are  produced  drawings,  and  pictures  ranks  of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  to- 
in  colors,  and  writings,  and  also  in  many  in-  tally  disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
stances   tangible   and    visible    living   human  and  who  affirm  that  they  carry  their  scepti- 
forms ;  and  mediums  for  the  development  of  cal  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this . 
other  mediums.     By  the  raps  and  tipping  of  subject.    On  matters  of  speculative  theology, 
tables,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium^s  there  seems  to  be  among  them  the  widest  lati- 
organs  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup-  tude  of  opinion,  though  a  majority  of  them  per- 
posed  to  express  their  own  peculiar  intelli-  haps  are  in  their  speculations  inclined  to  what 
gence  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned  may  be  ternled  a  sublimated  naturalism.    They 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  medi-  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  spirits  to 
um ;  and  it  is  averred  that  persons  while  un-  teach  theological  dogmas  as  by  any  authority 
der  the  spiritual  afflatus  have  often  spoken  in  superior  to  that  of  man,  but  rather,  by  the  men- 
foreign  tongues  which  they  had  never  learned ;  tal  and  physical  phenomena  incidentally  pre- 
and  writings  in  languages  to  them  unknown  aented  in  the  course  of  their  manifestationa,  to 
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fnmiBh  those  elements  of  reasoning  from  which  Oharles  island  are  5  summits  ranging  from 
each  one  may  work  ont  his  own  condnsions ;  4,000  to  4,600  feet  high.  The  N.  shores  of 
while  we  are  told  that  the  main  object  of  their  Spitzbergen  and  North-East  Land  are  more 
manifestations  is  to  furnish  actual  demonstration  level,  and  here  and  on  several  of  the  smaller 
of  the  immortality  of  the  sool  and  of  some  of  islands  some  soil  is  found,  in  which  a  few  very 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  post  mortem  ex-  diminutive  plants  spring  up  and  mature  in  a 
istence. — Spiritualism  has  also  made  consider-  month  or  6  weeks  of  the  short  summer.  Im- 
able  progress  in  Europe,  especially  in  England  mense  glaciers  abound,  and  the  islimds  are 
nnd  ^ance.  In  England,  it  is  stated,  many  of  almost  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
the  nobility  as  weU  as  of  the  intelligent  middle  mean  temperature  of  the  8  warmest  months  is 
classes  are  believers  in  it,  and  hold  communicar  84.5°.  For  4  months  of  the  year  ^e  sun  does 
tions  with  their  departed  friends  through  me-  not  rise,  but  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a 
diums  in  their  own  families.  Several  books  and  faint  twilight,  and  tiie  occasional  brilliant  light 
pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  the  aurora  borealis ;  the  moon  and  stars  also 
in  that  country,  and  a  semi-monthly  periodical  shine  here  with  great  brightness.  The  islands 
IB  issued  in  London  devoted  to  its  facts  and  phi-  are  frequented  by  great  multitudes  of  sea  fowl, 
losophy.  In  France  its  believers  are  still  more  as  well  as  by  polar  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer, 
numerous.  Several  able  journals  devoted  to  Marble  and  coal  of  a  good  quality  are  found, 
the  si:^ject  are  published  in  Paris,  and  read  The  neighboring  seas  abound  with  whales, 
througnout  France.  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  seals,  and  walruses,  which  are  taken  in  large 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  in  short  numbers  by  the  vessels  that  visit  this  inhos- 
nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  appears  to  have  pitable  region ;  and  Russian  whalers  have  lived 
its  devotees  of  spiritualism,  in  greater  or  small-  for  years  on  the  islands. — ^These  islands  are 
er  numbers.  Travellers  in  the  north  of  Africa  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Wil- 
tell  us  that  it  has  made  considerable  progress  loughby  in  1558 ;  but  their  discovery  is  gener- 
in  the  Barbary  states ;  and  reports  from  China  ally  dated  from  the  visit  of  Barentz,  the  Butch 
represent  it  as  having  very  distinctly  appeared  navigator,  in  1596,  in  his  search  for  a  N.  E. 
at  several  localities  within  that  empire,  and  es-  passage  to  the  Pacific,  who  named  the  princi- 
|>ecially  at  the  city  of  Shanghai,  about  the  time  pal  island  Spitzbergen  (pointed  mountains) 
of  its  first  advent  in  America. — ^For  specimens  from  its  numerous  sharp  peaks.  Their  sover- 
of  the  better  kind  of  spirit  communications,  eignty  is  claimed  by  Russia.  A  Swedish  scien- 
considered  as  literary  productions,  see  '*  Spir-  tific  expedition  under  Prof.  Torell  explored 
itualism,"  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds  and  Spitzbergen  in  the  summer  of  1861,  whose  re- 
G.  T.  Dexter,  M.D.  (2  vols.  Svo.,  New  York,  port  is  expected  to  form  an  important  addition 
1854-'5);  "The  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  by  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  region. 
Oharles  Linton,  with  introduction  and  appendix  SPLEEN  (6r.  cnrXijv),  the  largest  of  the  vas- 
by  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S.  senator  and  gov-  cular  or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  func- 
emor  of  Wisconsin  (8vo.,  New  York,  1855);  tional  ofiSce  is  subsidiary  to  tine  process  of 
"  Scenes  in  the  Spirit  World,  or  Life  in  the  sanguification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
Spheres,"  by  Hudson  Tuttle,  medium  (12mo.,  chondriac  region,  below  the  diaphragm,  above 
New  York,  1855).  Among  books  produced  in  the  descending  colon,  between  the  cartilages 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  following  may  be  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
consulted :  "  Experimental  Investigations  of  the  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  short  ves- 
Spirit  Manifestations,"  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare  sels.  It  is  in  health  from  8^  to  4|  inches  long 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1856);  "A  Discussion  of  the  and  2|  thick,  of  an  elongated  flattened  form, 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modern  and  about  7  oz.  in  weight;  on  the  inner  surface 
Spiritualism,"  by  S.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Rich-  is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  situated 
mond,  M.D.;  "Modem  Spiritiialism,  its  Facts  the  blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the 
and  Fanaticisms,"  &c.,  by  E.  W.  Oapron  (8vo.,  vertebral  column ;  below  it  is  in  relation  with 
Boston,  1855).  With  the  exception  of  these  and  the  left  kidney  and  capsule,  and  with  the  pan- 
a  few  other  books,  the  best  portion  of  the  litera-  creas  behind.  It  is  soft,  spongy,  and  dusky 
tore  of  spiritualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  red ;  the  external  surface  is  covered  with  the 
periodical  publications  devoted  to  that  subject,  peritoneum ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white 
8PITZBEBGEN,  a  group  of  4  principal  and  fibrous  tissue  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  inner  suHace  of  which  extends  through  the 
northernmost  land  yet  discovered,  between  lat.  entire  organ  a  network  of  fibrous  bands  and 
76*  80'  and  80®  80'  N.  and  long.  9°  and  22*  E.,  threads,  the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  ar- 
and  about  midway  between  Greenland  on  the  tery  comes  from  the  coeliao  axis,  the  trunks  not 
W.  and  Nova  Zembla  on  the  E.;  area,  about  anastomosing,  but  subdividing  like  the  branches 
22,000  sq.  m.  The  large  islands  are  Spitzber-  of  a  tree,  to  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
gen,  North-East  Land,  South-East  Land,  and  are  attached  as  fruits  on  short  peduncles,  end- 
Charles.  On  the  E.  of  Spitzbergen  proper  is  a  ing  generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
peninsula  called  New  Friesland  or  East  Spitz-  passing  in  every  direction  through  the  organ 
bergen.  The  island  is  very  mountainous,  some  and  into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles ;  but 
of  the  peaks  rising  to  tiie  height  of  3,000  or  in  man,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  capiUaries 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      On  frequently  disappear,  and  the  blood  passes  from 
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Bomans,  and  a  trimnphal  aroli  called  the  "  gate  are  kept  up  prindpalljr  hy  the  action  of  minute 
of  Hannibal."  The  town  has  considerable  trade  yibratue  cuia,  assisted,  according  to  Bntroohet, 
in  grain,  wine,  raisins,  leather,  ^d  horses,  by  the  act  of  endosmosis.  Sponges  are  propa- 
Under  the  Bomans  Spoletium  was  a  flonrish-    gated  sometimes  by  ciliated  gemmules,  yellow- 

atown  of  the  province  of  Umbria.  Hanni-  ish  and  oval,  arising  from  the  organic  mucns, 
was  repulsed  nnder  its  walls.  After  the  and  carried  out  of  the  substance  by  the  cur- 
fall  of  the  western  empire  it  fell  into  the  power  rents ;  they  are  mostly  formed  in  tibe  spring, 
of  the  Gk>ths,  was  taken  from  them  by  Narses,  and,  after  swimming  freely  about  for  some 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also  pro- 
duchy,  and  in  l^e  18th  century  was  annexed  duce  internal,  unciliated,  oviform  bodies,  re- 
to  the  Papal  dominions.  It  was  sacked  by  sembling  winter  ova,  which,  when  thrown  out, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  again  destroyed  by  swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  the  locomotive 
the  Perugians  in  1824.  Napoleon  I.  made  it  germs  within ;  they  are  said  also  to  grow  by 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Trasim^e.  division,  or  growth  of  detached  portions  of  the 
It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  parent  body ;  they  are  believed  to  be  nourish- 

SPONDEE  (Gr.  trnovdjjj  a  libation),  a  poeti-  ed  by  minute  alg»  drawn  within  their  pores, 
cal  foot  of  2  long  syllables.  Verses  exclusively  Some  live  in  shallow,  others  in  very  deep  wa- 
apondaic  have  a  do w  movement,  and  consequent  ter ;  scarce  and  small  in  cold  latitudes,  they  in- 
solemnity ;  such  were  sung  by  the  Greeks  on  crease  in  size  and  number  toward  the  tropics, 
sacrificial  occasions,  and  when  a  libation  was  being  most  abundant  in  the  Australian  seas, 
offered,  and  hence  the  name.  The  spondee  is  The  sponges  of  commerce  are  procured  chiefly 
used  in  any  part  of  the  English  heroic  line,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bahama  islands; 
with  the  best  effect  in  the  first  and  last  places,     they  are  obtained  mostly  by  diving,  to  whidi 

SPONGE,  the  familiar  name  of  the  faftily  of  persons  are  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
9wmgiadcB  or pori/era,  a  division  of  animals  of  Greek  islands;  the  adhesion  is  generally  firm 
liie  BO  oaHed  6iaa8 protozoa.  It  has  long  been  to  the  bottom,  and  the  growth  slow;  the 
a  disputed  point  whether  sponges  are  animals  lime  is  removed  by  soaking  in  dilute  muriatic 
or  vegetables ;  in  the  *^  Principles  of  Zoology,"  acid,  and  they  are  then  bleached  and  beaten 
by  Agassiz  and  Gould  (1848),  they  are  said  for  market.  To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and 
to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  most  softest  are  selected,  washed  several  times  in 
recent  authorities,  as  Johnston  and  Bower-  water,  and  inmiersed  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
bank,  decide  in  favor  of  their  animal  nature,  chloric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  calcareous  mat- 
Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  question,  ters;  having  been  again  washed,  they  are 
the  common  sponge  (spongiay  Linn.)  may  be  placed  in  another  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
taken  as  the  type.  These  consist  of  a  soft  gelat-  acid  to  which  6  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of 
inous  mass,  porous  and  elastic,  supported  on  a  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  has  been 
fibro-corneous  skeleton  which  anastomoses  in  added ;  the  sponge  is  left  in  this  bath  24  hours, 
all  directions,  and  without  silicious  or  calcareous  or  until  it  is  bleached  as  white  as  snow, 
spicula;  they  have  no  organs  nor  vessels,  are  Smyrna  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
capable  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  fluid  fine  sponges.  The  coarse  sponges  used  for 
which  is  given  out  again  on  pressure,  insensible  horses  and  carriages,  &c.,  are  obtained  chiefly 
to  all  kinds  of  irritation,  and  incapable  of  con-  from  the  Bahamas;  when  taken  from  the  water 
traction  or  locomotion.  The  apparently  homo-  they  have  a  sickish,  disagreeable  odor,  which 
geneous  jelly  which  fills  the  pores  of  the  living  soon  becomes  putrefactive  and  disgusting,  like 
sponge  and  covers  its  surface,  is  seen  under  the  decomposing  animal  rather  than  vegetable 
microscope  to  be  filled  with  numerous  transpa-  matter ;  they  are  first  buried  in  dry  sand,  and 
rent  spherical  granules.  There  is  a  gradual  when  decomposition  has  ceased  are  exposed 
passage  from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to  in  wire  cages  to  the  action  of  the  tide  for  pu- 
those  of  stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the  rification.  According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
fibres  loaded  with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling  are  24  genera  of  sponges  on  the  shores  of 
easily  when  dry,  and  useless  in  the  arts ;  others  Great  Britain.  While  spongia  is  the  type  of 
are  rather  of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish  the  corneous  sponges,  thethys  (Ouv.)  and  Gran- 
white,  and  loaded  with  variously  shaped  spicula  tia  (Hem.)  are  types  of  the  silicious  and  calca- 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sponges  vary  much  in  reous  sponges  respectively.  (See  Pbotozoa.) 
form,  and  are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the  SPONSOB.  See  Godfathsbs  akd  God- 
base,  or  incrust  other  bodies,  growing  mostly    kothsbs. 

in  groups;  most  are  marine,  but  spongilla  SPONTANEOUS  OOMBUSTION.  See 
(Lam.)  grows  in  fresh  water ;  they  often  pos-  Oombustiok,  Spontaneous. 
sess  brilliant  oolors.  Bounded  orifices  of  large  SPONTINI,  Gaspabo,  an  Italian  composer, 
size,  or  a9cula,  are  scattered  over  the  smface  bom  in  Jesi,  in  the  Papal  States,  Nov.  17, 
of  most  spoi^es,  which  lead  into  sinuous  ca-  1778,  died  in  Majolati,  near  Jesi,  Jan.  14, 1851. 
nals  permeating  the  substance  in  every  ^reo-  He  studied  nnder  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna, 
tion ;  water  is  continually  absorbed  by  the  and  at  18  became  a  pupil  of  the  conservatory 
pores  of  the  sponge,  penetrating  *and  filling  La  Pieta  at  Naples.  At  17  he  composed  his 
every  part,  and,  having  supplied  air  and  food,  first  opera,  /  puntigli  delle  danne^  which  met 
is  driven  out  through  the  oaoula;  the  currents    with  a  decided  sncoesa ;  and  9  years  later  he 
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WAB  obliged  to  remain  subject  to  the  ordinary  demio  led  to  a  radical  and  bitter  diyirion  in  the 
bhurch  courts.  In  1610  ne  and  two  other  medical  profesuon.  One  party  used  stimulants 
Scottish  bishops  received  episcopal  ordination  very  freely,  avoiding  bloodletting,  and  using 
at  the  hands  of  English  bishops,  and  soon  after  from  the  commencement  cinchona,  brandy, 
he  was  appointed  head  of  one  of  the  courts  of  opium,  the  tinctures  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
high  commission  for  trying  offences  against  the  lavender,  &c.,  and  these  not  so  much  with  ref- 
church.  He  became  primate  of  all  Scotland  erence  to  the  quantities  given  as  the  effects 
in  1615,  and  the  two  courts  of  high  conmussion  produced.  Oathartics  and  emetics  were  used 
were  consolidated  under  his  presidency.  Un-  by  this  class  of  practitioners  sparingly  if  at  all^ 
der  instructions  from  James  I.,  though  it  is  and  cold  water  and  other  diluents  stendy  pro- 
alleged  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  intro-  hibited.  In  the  use  of  this  treatment  &ey 
duced  the  forms,  services,  appurtenances,  and  asserted  that  they  were  more  successful  than 
substantially  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church,  their  opponents,  and  though  the  recoveries 
In  1688  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  which  took  place  were  slow,  they  deemed 
Charles  I.  as  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  ap-  them  sure.  The  physicians  who  discarded  this 
pointed  in  1685  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scot-  mode  of  treatment  argued  that  the  disease  was 
land.  In  consequence  of  &e  indignation  aroused  at  first  a  congestion,  and  that  bleeding,  either 
by  the  imposition  of  a  book  of  canons  and  a  general  or  local,  was  necessary  to  relieve  Ais, 
new  liturgy  on  the  people,  by  order  of  the  and  if  practised  would  be  followed  by  less 
king,  Spotswood  in  1637  retired  to  Newcastle,  prostration  and  a  more  speedy  recovery.  This 
and  finally  to  London.  He  wrote  a  ^'  History  view  gained  prevalence  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  from  the  Tear  208  of  the  local  inflammations  in  connection  with 
to  the  Olose  of  the  Reign  of  James  YI.''  (foL,  the  f^ver.  The  antiphlogistic  physicians,  as 
London,  1655),  and  one  or  two  smaller  works,  they  were  called,  generiJly  preferred  local 
SPOTTED  EEYEB  {typhus  peteehialis^  ty-  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cups  to  general ;  they 
phu9  gyncopaliSj  or  typhus  gravior),  an  epi-  administered  calomel  and  mild  cathartics  and 
demic  fever  which  prevailed  in  New  England,  emetics,  and  after  a  time  sustained  the  strength 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  1807  to  by  the  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics. 
1815.  Medical  writers  now  generally  consider  The  mortality  under  either  mode  of  treatment 
it  as  a  form  of  malignant  typhus,  taking  on,  as  was  very  great,  and  neither  had  much  cause 
epidemics  of  typhus  are  apt  to  do,  certain  pecn-  to  boast  over  the  other.  For  many  years  sob- 
liar  characteristics,  and  possibly  modified  some-  sequently  the  community  as  well  as  the  phy- 
what  by  the  treatment  adopted  by  some  of  the  sicians,  especially  in  New  England,  were  di- 
leading  physicians.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  vided  into  two  hostile  parties,  the  stimulants 
first  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  March,  1806,  and  a  and  the  antiphlogistics ;  and  the  controversy 
year  later  in  the  Oonnecticut  valley  and  along  has  hardly  yet  completely  ceased. — The  most 
the  Hoosic  and  Green  mountain  ranges ;  it  dis-  noteworthy  works  on  the  epidemic  were  Mi- 
i^>peared  usually  during  the  summer,  but  re-  ner  and  TuUy^s  "  Essays  on  Eevers  and  other 
cnrred  for  several  years,  with  annually  increas-  Subjects^^  (1828) ;  Miner,  ^'  Typhus  Syncopalis" 
ing  violence,  from  January  to  ApriL  It  was  (1825) ;  North  and  Strong  on  "  Spotted  Fe- 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  1812  and  1818.  ver  ;^^  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
Its  last  appearance  was  at  Berwick,  Me.,  in  setts  medical  society  in  its  *^  Transactions," 
1815.  The  name  spotted  fever  is  inappropriate,  vol.  ii.;  Gallup  on  the  ^^  Epidemics  of  Ver- 
if  intended  to  indicate  a  fever  distmct  from  mont;"  and  Hale  on  the  "Spotted  Fever  in 
the  severe  or  malignant  typhus,  for  the  pres-  Gardiner." 

ence  of  both  a  red  rash  and  of  purple  spots  in  SPOTTSYLYANIA,  an  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bound- 
that  disease  is  one  of  its  most  marked  symp-  ed  N.  E.  by  the  Rappahannock  and  S.  E.  by  the 
toms;  but  the  specific  differences  between  this  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by  the  Matta- 
epidemio  and  ordinary  typhus  were  said  to  be  pony ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,076, 
the  time  of  year  when  it  was  most  prevalent,  of  whom  7,786  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
spring  instead  of  autumn;  its  avoidance  of  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Granite  and  free- 
large  towns,  prevailing  rather  in  thinly  settled  stone  are  abundant.  The  productions  in  1850 
dis&icts ;  its  attacking  more  generally  healthy  were  102,958  bushels  of  wheat,  265,758  of  In- 
and  robust  adults,  rather  than  the  weak,  the  dian  com,  47,487  of  oats,  1,279  tons  of  hay, 
young,  or  aged,  and  those  of  broken  oonstitu-  and  52,056  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8  news- 
tions;  and  its  stubborn  resistance  to  the  ordi-  paper  offices,  20  churches,  and  761  pupils  at- 
nary  modes  of  treatment.  It  was  very  fiEital,  tending  schools.  The  Richmond  and  Freder- 
especially  in  the  scattered  population  of  vil-  icsburg  railroad  and  the  Rappahannock  canal 
lages,  in  which  many  heads  of  families  were  intersect  the  county.  The  value  of  real  estate 
taken.  In  the.  latter  part  of  its  course  it  was  in  1856  was  $8,661,265,  showing  an  increase 
very  generally  combined  with  local  inflamma-  of  28  per  cent,  since  1860.  Capital,  Spottsyl- 
tions,  particularly  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  but  vania  Oourt  House. 

the  symptoms  of  prostration  which  led  to  the       SPRAGUE,  Ohables,  an  American  poet, 

name  *^  sinking  typhus,"  often  applied  to  it,  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  25, 1791.    At  the  age  of 

were  even  more  strongly  marked  than  in  its  18  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  as  derk,  and 

earlier  history. — ^llie  treatment  of  this  epi-  subsequently  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his 
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employers.  In  1820  he  became  teller  in  the  "Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,*'  a  collection 
State  bank;  and  in  1825,  on  the  establishment  of  biographies  of  leading  clergymen  of  all  the 
of  the  Globe  bank,  he  was  appointed  its  cashier,  denominations,  which  has  reached  7  vols.  8vo. 
an  office  which  he  still  holds.  In  1821  he  be-  (1867-^61),  and  2  more  remain  to  be  pablished. 
came  known  as  a  poet  by  being  the  successfal  Of  the  books  above  named,  nearly  all  have  pass* 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  ed  through  several  editions.  He  has  written 
proloffae  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  theatre  in  introductory  essays  to  many  works,  contribut- 
iTew  York.  Similar  successes  were  won  by  ed  much  to  periodicals,  and  published  also 
him  in  1822,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Phila-  about  140  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  &c. 
delphia  theatre ;  in  1828,  at  the  opening  of  the  SPRAT,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 
Salem  theatre ;  in  the  same  year,  at  the  open-  and  genus  harengula  (Yal.).  There  are  teeth  on 
ing  of  another  theatre  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  jaws,  tongue,  palate,  and  pterygoid  bones, 
1830  at  the  opening  of  the  Portsmouth  theatre,  but  none  on  the  vomer ;  the  branchiostegal  ra^s 
In  1828  he  obtained  the  prize  offered  for  the  are  6  or  7.  There  are  about  10  species,  of 
best  ode  to  be  recited  at  the  exhibition  at  the  which  the  most  common  is  the  English  sprat 
Boston  theatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shake-  (R.  sprattuSy  Yal.),  called  garvie  in  Scotland ;  it 
speare ;  and  in  1830  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  is  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  the  body  propor- 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  tionally  deeper  than .  in  the  herring,  and  the 
Boston.  In  1829  he  delivered  a  poem  on  ^^  Ou-  edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly  serrated ;  the 
riosity,"  in  the  heroic  measure,  before  the  Phi  scales  are  large,  round,  and  deciduous ;  the 
Beta  Kappa  society  in  Cambridge,  considered  upper  part  of  head  and  back  dark  blue,  with 
his  best  production.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1825,  green  reflections,  passing  into  silvery  white  on 
he  pronounced  the  usual  commemorative  dis-  the  gill  covers,  sides,  and  abdomen ;  dorsal 
course  before  the  citizens  of  Boston ;  and  in  and  caudal  dusky,  other  fins  white.  It  is  found 
1827  he  gave  an  address  on  intemperance.  A  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and 
new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Sprague^s  writ-  in  the  English  channel  and  North  sea ;  it  as- 
ings  was  published  in  Boston  in  1850.  cends  the  rivers  in  large  shoals  in  November, 
SPRAGUE,  William  Bubl,  D.D.,  an  Ameri-  after  the  herrings  have  disappeared.  Though 
can  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Andover,  smaller  and  not  commerci^y  so  important  aa 
Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  the  herring,  it  furnishes  in  the  winter  an 
college  in  1815,  and  for  nearly  a  year  thereaf-  abundant,  cheap,  and  wholesome  food,  and  is 
ter  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  faniily  of  M^or  generally  eaten  fresh.  The  finery  is  prose- 
Lawrence  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Washing-  cuted  by  drift  or  stationary  nets,  and  with 
ton,  who  resided  on  a  part  of  the  original  most  success  in  dark  and  foggy  nights ;  it  em- 
Mount  Vernon  plantation.  He  afterward  stud-  ploys  about  600  boats,  which  capture  many 
ied  for  8  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at  thousand  tons  in  some  seasons ;  the  excess  is 
Princeton ;  and  in  Aug.  1819,  he  was  ordained  sold  at  10  to  12  cents  a  bushel  for  manure,  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  West  farmers  using  about  40  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Rev.  land.  The  blanquette  of  the  French  coasts  (ff. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  D.D.  Here  he  continued  10  latulus^  Yal.)  is  8^^  to  4  inches  long,  of  a  bril- 
years,  and  on  Aug.  26,  1829,  was  installed  pas-  liant  silvery  white,  tinged  with  greenish  on  the 
tor  of  the  sec^d  Presbyterian  church  in  Alba-  back ;  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  sweet ;  they  live  a 
ny,  where  he  still  remains.  He  visited  Europe  long  time  out  of  water.  Several  species  in  the 
in  1828,  and  again  in  1836.  The  degree  of  West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardines. 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  SPRAT,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  an- 
coUege  in  1828,  and  by  Harvard  college  in  thor,  born  in  Tallaton,  Devonshire,  in  1686, 
1848.  Dr.  Spragne  published  in  lfi22  a  vol-  died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  May  30,  1713.  He 
ume  of  **  Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  which,  being  was  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  and 
issued  anonymously,  was  soon  after  published  after  the  restoration  entered  holy  orders,  and 
in  Great  Britain,  and  then  republished  in  Amer-  became  chaplain  first  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ica  as  an  English  book.  His  subsequent  works  ham,  and  afterward  to  Oharles  II,  He  was 
are:  "Letters  from  Europe"  (12mo.,  1825);  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  royal  society. 
"Lectures .to  Young  People"  (1825);  "Lee-  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
tures  on  Revivals  of  Religion"  (8vo.,  1832);  ster,in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of 
"  Hints  on  Christian  Intercourse"  (1834) ;  "Lee-  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester, 
tnres  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true  He  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  James  II.,  in  1685 
Christianity  and  various  other  Systems"  (1887);  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in 
"Memoir  of  Edward  D.  Griflin,  D.D.,"  as  an  1686  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
introduction  to  the  volumes  of  sermons  of  that  afloirs.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was 
distinguished  divine  (1839);  "life  of  Timothy  one  of  those  who,  in  the  convention  held  on 
D wight,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,"  in  that  occasion,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
Sparks^s  "American  Biography"  (1845);  "Aids  regent.  An  unsuccessftd  attempt  was  made  in 
to  Early  Religion"  (1847);  "Words  to  a  Young  1692  to  implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended 
Man's  Conscience"  (1848) ;  "  Letters  to  Young  plot  to  restore  King  James.  He  published 
Men,  founded  on  the  History  of  Joseph"  (1864) ;  "  The  Plague  of  Athens"  and  "  The  Death  of 
"  Visits  to  European  Celebrities"  (l855) ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1659) ;  "  The  His- 
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tory  of  the  Royal  Societ/'  (1677) ;  "  The  His-  in  the  aooount  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.    Sr- 

torj  of  the  Bye  Hoiue  Plot**  (1686);  and  a  erywhere  springs  are  suggestive  of  fertility, 

voltune  of  sermons ;  and  he  edited  Oowley's  and  eyen  where  they  abound  some  among  them 

*^  Poems,**  with  a  life  (1679).  are  resorted  to  for  the  peculiar  purity  and  re- 

SPBENGEL,  EuBT,  a   German   physician  freshing  coohiess  of  their  waters.    Those  of 

and  botanist,  born  at  Boldekow,  Pomerania,  the  same  vicinity,  supplied  through  different 

Aug.  8,  1766,  died  March  16,  1888.    In  1784  strata  and  firom  cUfferent  sources,  vary  materi- 

he  began  at  Halle  the  study  of  theology  and  ally  in  their  qualities.  Some,  forced  up  through 

medicine,  but  relinauished  the  former  study,  beds  of  dean  sand,  are  filtered  of  all  impuri- 

and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1787.    In  1789  ties,  though  theur  source  may  be  in  dense 

he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  swamps  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matters, 

i^edicine  in  Halle,  in  1796  ordinary  professor  Some,  fiowing  to  the  surface  ttu'ough  strata  of 

in  the  same  department,  and  in  1797  professor  limestone,  though  clear  and  apparently  pure, 

of  botany,  in  which  position  he  passed  the  contain  so  much  calcareous  matter  in  solution, 

remainder  of  his  life.    6prengel*s  first  work,  that  the  water  is  characterized  by  that  quality 

Anleitung  zur  BotanilcJUr  Frauenzimmer^  was  termed  hardness;  while  others  but  a  few  yards 

published  when  he  was  but  li  years  old ;  and  distant^  coming  out  through  sandstone  rodka, 

nis  subsequent  medical  and  botanical  works  are  eminently  soft  and  pure.    The  phenomenon 

procured  for  him  honorary  diplomas  from  up-  of  hot  and  cold  springs  in  close  proximity  has 

ward  of  70  learned  societies,  and  invitations  to  often  been  noticed  since  the  time  of  Homer, 

fill  various  important  professorships.  who  ascribed  the  source  of  the  Scamander  to 

SPBENGEB,  Alots,  a  German  orientalist,  two  neighboring  fountains  of  this  character, 
bom  at  Nassereut,  Tyrol,  Sept.  8, 1818.  After  A  singular  phenomenon  velating  to  springs, 
having  studied  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  observed  by  Prof.  Brocklesby  of  Hutford, 
oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Vienna.  Conn.,  is  their  rising  a  little  while  before  rain, 
be  went  in  1836  to  London,  where  he  assisted  Upon  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  in  the  W.  part 
the  earl  of  Munster  in  his  work  on  the  ^*  Mill-  of  Butland,  Yt.,  is  a  spring  which  is  almost 
tary  Science  of  the  Mohsanmedan  Nations.*'  always  thus  affected,  sometimes  two  days  be- 
On  the  recommendation  of  Munster  before  his  fore  the  rain  appears ;  and  another  of  similar 
death,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  East  character  is  said  to  exist  in  Goncord,  Mara. 
India  service,  and  in  1846  became  president  of  Prof.  Brocklesby  supposes  the  phenomenon 
the  college  of  Delhi.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  is  due  to  a  diminishea  atmospheric  pressure, 
examiner  at  the  college  of  Fort  WiUiam,  inter-  which  would  also  be  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
preter  of  the  government,  and  secretary  of  the  the  barometer.  For  the  height  of  the  spring  at 
Asiatic  society  of  Bengal.  He  has  published  sev-  anytime  is  determined  by  the  relative  force 
eraleditionsof  oriental  writers,  several  works  in  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the  water 
the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  ^^  life  of  Mohammed  **  down,  and  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  lift 
(vol.  i.,  Allahabad,  1851).  In  1859  the  acad-  it  up ;  and  the  channels  and  sources  of  supply 
emy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris  divided  between  of  some  springs  may  be  so  formed  that  the 
Bprenger,  Noeldeke,  and  Amari  a  prize  for  the  effect  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  may 
best  history  of  the  Koran.  He  has  engaged  thus  be  very  sensibly  indicated.  The  dis- 
upon  a  new  biography  of  Mohammed,  in  the  charge  of  springs  is  often  so  uflUbrm  through 
German  language,  to  be  completed  in  4  vol-  periods  of  drought  as  well  as  of  rain,  that  it 
omes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1861.  is  evident  they  must  be  connected  with  reser- 

8PBING,  a  current  of  water  flowing  out  of  voire  beneath  the  surface  too  extensive  to  be 

the  ground.    Springs  are  produced  from  the  affected  by  ordinary  irregularities  of  supply ; 

water  that  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  percolates  and  there  may  well  be  such  reservoirs  of  wa- 

through  the  soil,  gathering  in  little  rills,  the  ter  when  those  of  rock  oil,  as  described  in  the 

'^  fountain  heads  of  lakes  and  rivers  under-  article  Petbolbum,  are  sufiScient  to  maintain 

ground.**    These  find  their  way  to  the  surface  continual  supplies  of  this  fluid  for  thousands 

at  lower  levels,  often  at  great  distances  from  of  years.    Such  springs,  called  perennial,  gush 

the  localities  that  received  the  supplies  from  forth  sometimes  in  large  currents  as  well  as  in 

the  atmosphere,  and  exhibit  in  their  flow  and  little  rivulets,  and  rivers  thus  originate  from 

*the  qualities  of  their  waters  a  variety  of  in-  the  continuation  of  great  subterranean  cur- 

teresting  phenomena,  some  of  which  have  al-  rents.   Instances  of  this  kind  are  most  common 

ready  been  considered  in  the  articles  Abtbsiak  in  limestone  regions.    It  is  this  rock  in  which 

Wells,  Getsebs,  and  MnnuiAL  Watbbs.   From  the  great  oaves  of  the  earth  are  usually  found, 

tiie  times  of  earliest  history,  springs  or  wells  and  a  common  feature  in  these  is  a  river  large 

of  water  have  been  objects  of  special  regard,  enough  sometimes  to  be  navigated  by  boats. 

The  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  eastern  towns  In  the  Nicojack  cave,  Dade  co.,  Ga.,  near  the 

and  cities,  and  in  the  pasture  lands,  were  re-  Tennessee  river,  there  is  said  to  be  a  waterfall  8 

sorted  to  by  the  women  to  draw  water  for  miles  underground.    As  the  rivers  leave  the 

domestic  uses  and  for  watering  their  flocks,  caverns,  and  flow  over  the  surface,  they  occa- 

The  same  custom  there  prevailed  when  Isaac  sionally  fall  into  other  chasms  and  disappear, 

met  Bebekah  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  again  coming  out  again  in  great  springs,  it  may  be 

when,  2,000  years  afterward,  it  is  alluded  to  several  milss  off.    Sometimes  it  happens  that 
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the  readiest  onfilet  is  In  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  great  beds  of  trayertine,  snch  as  are  observed 

the  fresh  water  is  violently  forced  bj  its  greater  in  Tnscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy — a  tqpongy 

head  ap  through  the  salt  water,  so  that  it  may  deposit  of  calcareons  matter,  which  inomstB 

be  collected  at  the  surface  almost  or  entirely  all  substances  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 

unmixed.    A  spring  of  this  kind  in  Boston  bar-  rapidly  forms  one  class  of  petri&ctions.    The 

bor,  now  covered  by  Long  wharf,  supplies  the  tliermal  springs  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor 

shipping  with  water ;  another  in  the  gulf  of  were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  times ; 

Spezla,  a  branch  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  rises  in  and  it  was  stated  of  the  transforming  power 

a  powerfid  jet ;  and  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  of  the  waters,  that  if  these  were  led  tS)oxxt  the 

some  distance  n'om  the  shore,  the  fresh  water  vineyards  and  gardens  the  ohannds  became 

springs  burst  upwaid  with  snch  violence  that  long  fences,  each  a  angle  stone.    At  the  pre»> 

boats  cannot  safely  approach  the  spot.     In-  ent  time  there  is  to  be  seen  a  powerftil  hot 

termitting  springs  are  those  which  flow  for  a  spring  at  the  place,  and  a  cliff  of  oalcareoua 

certain  period  and  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  rock  formed  from  its  depodts.    The  Geysers 

so  on  alternately  flowing   and  disappearing  furnish  examples  of  silicious  deposits  sbnilarly 

without  regard  to  the  supplies  of  rain.    This  produced.    Oold  springs  as  well  as  hot  are  of- 

is  probably  owing  to  the  water  collecting  in  a  ten  charged  with  ferruginous  matters,  derived 

natural  reservoir  at  an  upper  level,  the  outlet  from  the  decomposition  of  pyritons  iron  con- 

of  which  is  a  close  channel  through  the  rock  tained  in  the  rocks  over  which  the  waters  have 

curved  upward  so  as  to  act  like  a  siphon,  flowed.     The  g^reat  ochreous  deposits  result 

When  the  water  fills  the  reservoir  and  rises  from  such  springs,  and  the  accumulations  some* 

above  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  the  flow  com-  times  amount  to  important  beds  of  iron  ore,  as 

mences,  and  continues  until  the  discharge  has  described  under  Boo  Obx.    Springs  charged 

carried  the  water  down  to  the  level  of  the  with  different  mineral  substances  which  give 

shorter  limb  of  the  siphon ;  it  then  stops  until  to  them  special  importance  are  further  noticed 

the  water  has  regained  its  former  height.    The  in  the  account  of  these  minerals  under  thefr 

younger  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  Licinius  describes  own  names,  as  Bosaoio  Acid,  Gas,  Petsolxum, 

a  spring  of  this  character  near  the  Larian  lake,  and  Salt. 

the  modem  lake  of  Oomo,  which  ebbs  and  SPRING,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  4  seasons 
flows  regularly  8  times  a  day.  A  more  cele-  of  the  year,  commencing  for  the  northern  hemi- 
b rated  one  is  the  ancient  pool  of  Siloam,  which  sphere  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  on 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  still  rising  March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the  snm- 
and  falling  at  intervals  in  the  manner  described  mer  solstice,  or  June  21.  In  ^e  United  States 
by  Jerome  and  subseauent  writers.  From  the  the  spring  is  regarded  as  including  the  3  months 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  he  learned  that  the  March,  April,  and  May.  (See  Seasons.) 
flowing  occurs  at  irregular  intervals ;  some-  SPRING,  in  mechanics,  an  elastic  body,  ya- 
times  2  or  3  times  a  day,  and  sometimes,  in  riously  constructed  and  of  different  materials 
summer,  once  in  2  or  8  days.  The  Geysers  are  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
intermitting  hot  springs ;  but  the  changes  in  signed.  The  applications  of  springs  are  yery 
their  flow  are  due  to  other  causes,  as  probably  numerous  and  for  many  totally  different  ob- 
the  sudden  conversion  of  the  waters  into  st«am  jects.  Many  are  used,  as  in  carriages,  to  re- 
by  coming  in  contact  with  beds  of  highly  heat-  lieve  the  jar  caused  by  hard  bodies  coming 
ed  rock  or  lava,  or  the  accumulation  of  large  suddenly  in  contact  with  each  other ;  others 
quantities  of  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  cavi-  as  a  moving  power,  acting  through  the  ten- 
ties  until  it  can  drive  out  the  water  beneath  dency  of  a  coiled  metallic  spring  to  unwind 
through  the  channels  leading  from  the  bottom  itself  (see  Olocks  and  Watches),  or  by  sud- 
to  the  surface.  Hot  springs  are  common  in  den  release  from  a  state  of  tension  to  com- 
volcanic  countries,  in  regions  of  extinct  vol-  municate  motion,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow,  the 
canoes,  as  that  of  Auvergne  in  central  France,  gun  spring  to  the  cock,  the  spring  pole  to  the 
and  in  district?  where  the  rock  formations  are  drill,  and  in  many  more  such  instances ;  others 
traversed  and  displaced  by  long  and  deep  linet  are  employed  as  regulators  to  control  the 
of  faults,  as  in  central  Virginia.  In  these  lo-  movements  of  wheel  work,  as  seen  in  the  hair 
calities  the  waters  must  penetrate  far  down  to  springs  of  watches.  All  of  the  above  act  on 
highly  heated  beds  of  rock,  possibly  ancient  the  principle  of  resisting  compression ;  others,* 
lava  beds  not  yet  cooled ;  or  the  depth  may  be  by  the  amount  of  extension  produced  in  a 
so  great  that  their  high  temperature  may  be  spring  coiled  around  a  central  axis,  are  nsed 
owing  to  the  general  increase  of  heat  observed  as  measurers  of  weight.  (See  Balakob.)— In 
in  descending  into  the  interior.  (See  Osntbal  organic  bodies  springs  are  also  a  common  fea- 
Hbat.)  Heated,  and  at  the  same  time  under  ture,*  and  serve  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
great  pressure,  the  waters  possess  powerftd  they  are  introduced  in  mechanical  structures, 
solvent  properties,  and  thus  they  become  The  cartilages  in  the  joints  are  springs  that 
charged  with  salts  and  gases  by  which  the  prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  jarring 
mineral  springs  are  characterized.  As  the  wa-  upon  each  other.  It  is  by  the  sudden  release 
ters  cool  or  evaporate,  some  portion  of  the  solid  of  a  springy  membrane  in  the  structure  of  the 
matters  held  in  solution  is  set  free  and  depos-  flea,  thaf  this  little  animal  is  enabled  to  project 
ited  around  the  springs.    Thus  are  produced  itself  instantaneously  200   times  the  height 
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of  its  own  body ;  and  in  the  vegetable  king-  and  efficiency,  and  to  act  as  near  as  possible 
dom  springs  are  provided,  sometimes  ronnd  with  equal  effect  under  heavy  and  light  loads, 
the  outside  and  sometimes  round  the  inside  of  These  also  have  been  devised  of  different 
the  seed  vessels,  which  finally  burst  these  sud-  forms  and  materials.  Air,  beins  the  most  elas- 
denly  open,  and  scatter  the  seeds  for  the  next  tic  of  all  bodies,  makes  an  ezceUent  spring,  the 
crop. — Carriage  springs  contribute  not  merely  weight  resting  upon  inverted  hoUow  cylinders, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  rider,  but  they  lessen  the  set  upon  pistons  fitting  air-tight  In  practice 
force  of  draught  by  easing  the  load  over  the  it  has  been  found  exc^dingly  difficult  to  pre- 
obstacles,  and  very  materially  increase  the  du-  vent  the  escape  of  the  air  around  the  piston ; 
rabihty  of  the  carriage  itself.  One  of  the 'early  and  the  following  improvement  has  been  de- 
forms of  these  springs,  introduced  in  the  I7th  vised  for  this  purpose.  The  inverted  cylinder, 
century,  consisted  of  two  broad  leather  straps  or  rough  cup,  is  provided  with  a  very  strong 
extending  from  an  elevated  framework  on  one  but  fiezible  diaphragm  or  cover  of  several 
axle  to  a  similar  frame  on  the  other;  upon  these  thicknesses  of  India  rubber,  stout  canvas,  and 
the  body  of  the  carriage  was  securely  fiutened.  leather,  covered  on  the  inside  with  sugar  house 
The  antique  4-wheeled  state  carriages  of  £u-  molasses.  This  rests  upon  a  rounded  head  of 
rope  are  mostly  constructed  on  this  plan ;  and  wood,  and  is  filled  out  with  compressed  air 
a  good  evidence  of  its  efficiency  is  the  fact  that  forced  in  by  a  small  air  pump,  the  pressure 
many  of  the  best  stage  coaches  of  the  present  amounting  it  may  be  to  160  lbs.  to  the  square 
time  are  thus  supported.  The  principle  was  inch.  To  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through 
also  in  common  use  not  long  since  in  2- wheeled  the  pores  of  the  cast  iron  pump,  this  is  lined 
gigs  or  chaises,  and  is  still  in  the  West  Indian  with  tin.  India  rubber  car  springs  are  very 
wlantey  points  of  support  behind  being  pro-  extensively  used.  They  are  made  of  disks  of 
vided  by  two  long  slender  arms,  connected  any  thickness,  piled  upon  each  other  to  any 
by  a  cross  bar  at  &eir  extremities,  to  which  desired  height,  and  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
bar  the  straps  are  secured.  Swung  upon  the  case,  in  the  top  of  which  fits  a  piston  resting 
straps,  which  admit  a  limited  lateral  motion,  on  the  pile.  It  is  obvious  that  between  the 
with  the  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the  frame  to  which  the  pistons  are  attached  and 
arms  behind  and  of  the  ^afts  in  front,  the  the  weight  other  springs  may  be  introduced, 
spring  of  these  carriages  is  most  perfect.  An  Instead  of  India  rubber  disks  others  of  steel 
improvement  was  early  introduced  by  making  are  also  used,  saucer-shaped,  and  arranged  in 
the  frames  that  supported  the  straps  elastic,  pairs  upon  each  other,  the  jpair  consisting  of 
by  means  of  bands  of  steel  curved  over  in  the  two  disks  set  face  to  face.  The  disks  are  made 
shape  of  the  letter  0,  over  the  top  of  which  more  durable  and  efficient  by  corrugating  the 
the  straps,  secured  at  the  bottom,  were  passed,  metal.  Another  form  is  of  flat  disks  of  steel, 
The  strength  of  these  springs  may  be  increased  less  than  fV  ^^  <^  ^^^^  thick,  set  between  disks 
to  any  desired  extent,  by  introducing  several  of  cost  iron  of  the  same  diameter,  and  made 
thicknesses  of  steel  plates  in  the  lower  portion  alternately  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces, 
of  the  spring.  Sometimes  the  framework  which  The  tendency  of  the  pressure  applied  to  such 
supports  the  0  springs  rests  itself  upon  the  a  pile  is  to  change  the  flat  steel  face  into  a 
form  of  elliptic  springs  known  as  under  springs,  slightly  dishing  form,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
Steel  springs  of  various  forms  are  now  gener-  elasticity  of  the  steel.  Single  disks  operate 
ally  in  use  for  carriages,  being  light  and  occu-  when  the  load  is  light ;  the  occasional  intro- 
pying  little  room.  Those  known  as  elliptic  are  duction  of  two  together  in  the  pile  provides 
steel  plates  or  thin  bars,  so  shaped  that  when  for  the  same  action  with  an  increased  load, 
two  are  put  together  they  present  an  elliptical  and  of  three  or  more  for  still  greater  weights, 
figure,  and  being  secured  together  at  the  ends  Thus  the  same  pile  is  very  ingeniously  made 
a  spring  is  produced  as  pressure  is  brought  to  to  frunish  springs  of  different  degrees  of  stiff- 
bear  upon  them  to  flatten  the  ellipse.  They  ness,  which  are  brought  into  action  only 
are  bolted  below  upon  the  axle  and  above  to  as  the  load  upon  them  requires.  A  pile  6 
the  frame  of  Uie  carriage  by  their  central  part,  inches  high  and  of  5  inches  diameter  of  out- 
and  are  strengthened  by  additional  thicknesses  side  case  admits  a  motion  of  H  inches  before 
of  steel  in  this  portion.  Very  strong  springs,  it  is  fully  compressed.  Springs  thus  designed 
for  the  heaviest  wagons  and  railroad  cars,  are  for  sustaining  heavy  bodies  may  be  siso  ap- 
made  of  straight  pieces  of  steel  plates  of  grad-  plied  to  prevent  their  horizontal  concussion, 
ually  increasing  lengths  piled  one  upon  another  as  of  cars  upon  railroads,  and  also  to  relieve 
and  fastened  directly  to  the  axle,  or  else  over  them  from  the  sudden  jerk  which  witiiout 
and  across  each  end  of  it  to  the  frame  whic^  springs  they  would  receive  in  starting. — ^How 
rests  upon  the  axles  at  these  points.  The  it  is  that  steel  when  tempered  receives  the 
frame  of  the  carriage  is  secured  to  the  ends  of  high  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  this 
the  longest  and  uppermost  plate  by  eye  bolts  metal  so  useful  for  springs  is  not  understood, 
passing  Uirough  these  ends,  which  are  turned  By  grinding  and  polishing  the  property  may 
over  for  their  reception. — ^The  varieties  of  steel  be  lost,  and  by  hardening  and  tempering  it  is 
springs  for  carriages  are  too  numerous  to  be  restored.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  elas- 
particnltfly  named.  Locomotives  an4  railroad  ticity  resides  in  the  thin  blue  oxidized  surface, 
carriages  demanded  springs  of  unusual  strength  The  removal  of  the  blue  tint  from  a  pendulum 
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spring  by  its  immersion  in  weak  acid  was  found  left  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  pastor 
by  Mr.  Dent  to  impair  its  elasticity,  causing  of  a  church  in  Newburyjjort,  in  which  relation 
the  chronometer  to  lose  nearly  a  minute  each  ho  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
hour ;  and  a  second  and  equal  immersion  great  influence  and  weight  of  character,  and,  as 
scarcely  caused  any  further  loss.  In  stating  the  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party, 
this  to  the  British  association,  he  added  that  was  active  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  two 
such  springs  get  stronger  in  a  minute  degree  parties  in  tlie  Congregational  church,  effected 
during  the  first  2  or  3  years  they  are  in  use,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Andover  theologi- 
from  some  atmosj)heric  change;  when  they  cal  seminary,  and  also  in  the  organization  of 
are  coated  with  gold  by  the  electrotype  pro-  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
cess  no  such  change  is  observable.  "Watch  eign  missions.  lie  published  about  25  miscel- 
springs,  as  described  by  Holtzaptfel,  are  ham-  laneous  discourses,  and  one  or  two  small  con- 
mered  out  of  round  steel  wire,  of  suitable  troversial  works. — Gakdineb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
diameter,  until  they  fill  the  gauge  for  width,  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
which  also  insures  equality  of  thickuess.  When  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1785. 
tlie  holes  are  punched  in  their  euds  and  they  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1805, 
are  filed  smooth  on  the  edge,  they  are  bound  and  after  studying  law  a  short  time  went  to 
with  wire  in  a  loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over  the  island  of  13ermuda  as  a  teacher;-  and  re- 
a  charcoal  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolving  mained  there  nearly  two  years,  at  the  same 
plate.  They  are  then  hardened  by  dipping  time  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  After  his  re- 
them  in  oil,  and  the  oil  is  blazed  off.  The  turn  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
next  process  is  grinding  and  polishing  with  more  than  a  year,  when  he  resolved  to  devote 
emery  and  oil  between  lead  blocks,  which  himself  to  the  ministry.  *  He  studied  about  8 
destroys  the  elasticity.  A  subsequent  ham-  months  at  the  Andover  seminary,  and  was  or- 
mering  on  a  very  bright  anvil  restores  this,  dained  as  pastor  of  the  Brick  church  (Presby- 
*' putting  the  nature  into  the  spring."  The  col-  terian)  in  New  York,  Aug.  10,  1810,  in  which 
oring  of  orange  or  deep  blue,  which  some  con-  office  he  still  continues  (1862).  He  has  been 
sider  merely  ornamental,  is  imparted  by  mov-  elected  successively  president  of  Hamilton  and 
ing  the  spring  back  and  forth  2  or  3  inches  at  Dartmouth  colleges,  but  in  both  cases  declined, 
a  time  over  a  flat  plate  of  iron  or  wood  under  Beside  a  large  number  of  sermons  and  address- 
which  a  little  spirit  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The  es  in  pamphlet  form,  and  numerous  contribu- 
spring  is  finally  coiled  by  attaching  it  when  tions  to  periodicals,  he  has  published  "  Essays 
cold  to  a  small  axis  and  causing  this  to  revolve  on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Char- 
by  means  of  its  winch  handle.  Chronometer  acter"  (8vo.,  1813);  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  . 
balance  springs,  of  screw  form,  are  shaped  and  Samuel  J.  Mills"  (8vo.,  1820);  "Fragments 
tempered  by  winding  them  into  the  square  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor"  (12mo.,  1838); 
thread  of  a  screw  of  the  right  diameter  and  "  Obligations  ofthe  World  to  the  Bible"  (12mo., 
pitch.  The  two  ends  being  fastened  to  the  1844) ;  "  The  Attraction  of  the  Cross"  (8vo., 
screw,  the  whole  is  carefully  enveloped  in  plati-  1845)  ;  "  The  Bible  not  of  Man"  (12mo.,  1847) ; 
num  foil  and  tightly  bound  with  wire.  It  is  "  Discourses  to  Seamen"  (12mo.,  1847) ;  "  The 
then  heated  in  a  piece  of  gun  barrel  closed  at  Power  of  the  Pulpit"  (12mo.,  1848);  "Me- 
one  end  and  plunged  into  oil,  which  hardens  moirsof  Hannah  L.Murray"  (8vo.,  1849);  "The 
the  spring  almost  without  discoloring  it.  The  Mercy  Seat"  (8vo.,  1849)  ;  "  First  Things"  (2 
outer  covering  is  now  taken  off,  and  the  spring  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  "  The  Glory  of  Christ"  (2 
is  letdown  to  the  blue  before  it  is  released,  vols.  8  vo.,  1852);  "  Contrast  between  Good  and 
The  hair  springs  of  common  watches  are  fre-  Bad  Men"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855)  ;  "  Brick  Church 
quently  left  soft;  but  the  best  are  hardened  in  Memorial"  (8vo.,  1861). 
the  coil  upon  the  plain  cylinder,  and  are  then  SPRINGS  lELD,  a  city  and  the  shire  town 
curled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the  edge  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  a  blunt  knife  and  the  thumb,  as  in  curling  of  the  Connecticut  river,  98  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
up  a  narrow  ribbon  or  paper.  These  springs  Boston,  and  138  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  New  York, 
are  so  delicate  that  it  takes  3,200  of  them  to  in  lat.  42°  6'  10"  N.,  long.  72°  35'  12"  W. ; 
weigh  an  ounce;  the  soft  ones  are  valued  at  pop.  in  1860,  15,199.  The  town  is  drained  by 
28.  6'L  each,  and  the  hardened  and  tempered  Mill  river,  which  furnishes  water  power  for 
ones  at  10^.  Qd.  Thus  an  ounce  of  metal,  manufacturing  establishments.  The  E.  portion 
worth  originally  less  than  2d.,  is  made  in  the  of  the  town,  where  the  U.  S.  armory  is  situated, 
one  c.ise  wortli  £400,  in  the  other  £1,600.  is  considerably  elevated,  while  the  W.  part  is 
S  PR  TNG  B  AL  ANiCE.  See  Balance.  level.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets 
SPRIN'G,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  which  are  lined  with  trees.  The  city  hall  is  a 
gyraan,  born  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  noble  building  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and, 
1746,  died  in  Newburyport,  March  4,  1819.  beside  the  city  offices  and  library,  has  a  large 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1771,  public  hall  which  will  accommodate  comfort- 
and  in  1775,  having  been  licensed  to  preach,  ably  an  audience  of  over  2,500  persons.  There 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  continental  army,  are  12  churches  in  the  city,  viz. :  1  African,  1 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  under  Col.  Baptist,  4  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Ro- 
Arnold  to  Canada.    At  the  close  of  1776  he  man  Catholic,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Swedenbor- 
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nan,  1  Unitariao,  and  1  UniTersallst   The  city  each  floor.    The  armory  gromids,  which  are 
fibrary,  formed  in  1659,  has  rooms  in  the  city  extensive,  are  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and 
hall,  and  numbers  8,000  yolomes;  there  is  a  beantifnlly  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
valuable  scientific  and  historical  museum  in  flowers.    New  buildings,  required  by  the  exi- 
connection  with  it,  and  both  are  rapidly  in-  gencies  of  the  time,  and  for  which  an  appro- 
creasing.  The  schools  ofthe  city  include  1  high,  priation  of  $500,000  has  been  made,  are  soon 
17  grammar,  15  primary,  and  6  mixed  schools,  to  be  erected.    The  manufacture  of  firearms  is 
There  is  one  newspaper,  issuing  daily,  weekly,  also  carried  on  by  several  private  firms.  There 
and  tri-weekly  editions,  and  having  a  larger  cir-  is  a  large  machine  factory,  making  steam  en- 
culation  than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  £ng-  gines  and   boilers,  steam  saw  mills,  cotton 
land  out  of  Boston.  The  city  has  5  banks,  wiUi  presses,    and   coining   and   gun-making  ma- 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,200,000 ;  8  savings  chinery ;  2  extensive  founderies  for  casting  car 
banks,  with  $1,881,745.68  on  deposit ;  4  fire  and  locomotive  wheels,  and  various  light  and 
insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  heavy  work ;  a  car  manufactory,  building  bag- 
of  $650,000 ;  and  a  mutual  life  insurance  com-  gage,  freight,  and  passenger  railroad  cars  to 
pany,  with  $400,000  capital.    Hampden  park,  order,  and  also  artillery  carriages  for  the  goT- 
opened  in  1857  for  national  horse  shows,  on  ernment ;  a  gas  company,  famishing  the  city ; 
the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  contains  60  acres,  2  sash,  bUnd,  and  door  manufactories ;  a  steam 
with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from  the  spring  saw  and  lumber  dressing  mill ;  an  India  rubber 
freshets.     The  Springfield  cemetery  contains  manufacturing  company,  making  suspender  and 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade  other  elastic  goods ;  a  candy  manufactory,  a 
trees  and  fountains.    Springfield  is  the  focal  paint  and  chemical  company,  a  woollen  mill, 
point  of  8  lines  of  railroad,  which  meet  in  one  several  flouring  mills,  ana  two  gold  chain  man- 
immense  station  house,  each  having  extensive  ufactories. — Springfield  wasmadea  city  in  1852. 
connections ;  these  are  the  western  railroad,  to  It  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
Albany,  connecting  at  Worcester  with  the  Bos-  mayor  elected  annually,  8  aldermen,  and  16  corn- 
ton  and  Worcester ;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  mon  councilmen.  The  fire  department  embraces 
and  Springfield;  and  the  Oonnecticut  river  rail-  6  engine  companies,  2  of  which  belong  to  the 
road. — ^The  manufactures  are  important.    The  U.  S.  armory,  but  do  duty  wherever  required, 
great  national  armory  is  now  the  only  mann-  — Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1685  by  emi- 
faotory  of  smaU  arms  owned  and  worked  by  the  grants  from  Roxbury,  who  on  May  14  drew  np 
United  States  government.  The  process  of  man-  and  signed  an  agreement  for  self-government. 
nfJEicturing  the  rifle  musket,  the  principal  arm  The  place  was  first  named  Agawam,  the  Indian 
now  made,  and  which  requires  for  its  comple-  name  of  a  river  of  West  Springfield,  which  with 
*tion  more  than  500  distinct  operations,  is  de-  several  a^acent  towns  was  then  included  in 
scribed  in  the  article  Gun,  vol.  viii.  p.  572.    In  its  boundaries.    In  1687  a  church  was  formed, 
addition  to  the  ample  water  power,  a  steam  en-  and  in  1688  the  settlers  chose  William  Pynchon 
gine  of  70  horse  power  has  recently  been  intro-  magistrate,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year 
duced.  Over  1,500  men  are  employed,  the  work  named  the  settlement  Springfield  (from  the 
is  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  the  production  is  name  of  his  residence  in  England)  in  compli- 
nearly  12,000  complete  guns  per  month,  and  is  ment  to  him.  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  was  an  enter- 
to  be  increased  by  additions  of  men  and  machin-  prising  merchant  as  well  as  a  theologian  and 
ery  tiU  200,000  stand  of  arms  are  produced  an-  author,  returned  to  England  in  1652 ;  but  his 
nually.  The  workmen  are  all  paid  by  the  piece,  son  Jonn  remained,  and  in  1662  erected  the  fa- 
The  germ  of  the  armory  existed  during  the  mous  *^  Pynchon  house,"  the  first  brick  house 
revolution,  but  it  was  not  formally  estabushed  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  long  a  service- 
till  1794.    From  that  time  till  1841  it  was  un-  able  fortress  against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians, 
der  civil  superintendence,  and  the  work  was  not  This  venerable  structure  stood  till  1831,  and  is 
satisfactory.    In  1841  Major  (now  Brigadier-  represented  on  the  city  seal.    In  1675,  during 
General)  J.  W.  Ripley  was  appointed  superin-  .  Kmg  Philip's  war,  the  Indians  burned  the 
tendent.    In  1854  a  change  was  again  made  to  settlement,  destroying  about  80  houses  and  25 
a  civil  superintendency,  but  M^or  Ripley's  sys-  bams.    In  Jan.  1787,  the  armory,  which  then 
tem  -  was  maintained.    During  the  year  1861  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  was 
a  military  superintendent,  Migor  Dyer,  was  attacked  by  Daniel  Shays  and  his  party,  dnr- 
again  appointed,  and  the  vast  increase  of  pro-  ing  Shays's  rebellion ;  but  they  were  dispersed 
duction  consequent  upon  the  war  has  been  at  the  firing  of  the  nrst  cannon  by  the  state 
made  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  troops.     The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow  till 
of  the  arm.    The  weapon  now  made  is  of  the  the  opening  of  the  western  railroad  in  1888, 
model  of  1855,  and  varies  little  from  the  En-  since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly, 
field  musket.    Maynard's  primer  has  been  dis-       SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
carded,  and  the  nipple  for  percussion  caps  re-  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
stored.    The  weight  of  the  rifle  musket  is  9^  Lagonda  creek  with  Mad  river,  48  m.  W.  from 
lbs.    When  not  required  for  inunediate  use,  the  Columbus,  and  84  m.  N.  from  (Cincinnati ;  pop. 
ffuns  are  stored  in  the  great  arsenal,  200  feet  in  1860,  7,202.    It  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
long  by  70  wide  and  8  stories  high,  which  is  richest  and  most  populous  agricultural  regions 
capable  of  containing  100,000  stand  of  arms  on  in  the  Union,  and  is  well  lidd  out  and  hand- 
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somely  bnilt.  The  pnbfio  bnildings  are  sub-  Price ;  and  after  6  hours'  severe  fighting,  tile 
stantial  straotures,  and  there  are  many  elegant  federal  troops  remained  in  possession  of  the 
private  residences.  It  has  great  water  power  camp,  bnt  with  the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon  and  228 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  are  nu-  killed,  721  wounded,  and  291  taken  prisoners 
merous  large  flouring  mills  in  and  around  the  on  the  federal  side,  and  a  still  heavier  loss  on 
city.  There  are  iron  founderies,  machine  shops,  the  side  of  the  confederates.  After  the  battle 
2  linseed  oil  mills,  a  woollen  factory,  a  paper  Gen.  Sigel,  taking  the  chief  command,  was 
mill,  and  numerous  other  factories.  Limestone  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Springfield  and  the  next 
is  largely  quarried  and  burned,  producing  lime  day  to  RoUa,  to  await  reenforcements.  Gen. 
of  excellent  quality.  A  number  of  important  Rains,  of-  the  confederate  army,  occupied 
railroads  centre  here,  viz. :  the  Springfield  and  Springfield  with  4  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the 
Columbus;  the  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Oincin-  evening  of  the  11th.  On  Oct.  25  Mi^jor  Charles 
nati ;  the  Springfield  and  Delaware ;  the  Little  Zdgonyi,  commander  of  Gen.  Fremont^s  body 
Miami;  and  the  Oolumbus  and  Xenia.  There  guard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  gnardL 
are  1  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  and  2  weekly  news-  in  advance  of  the  main  federal  army,  attacked 
papers,  8  banks,  16  churches,  and  2  fiourishing  the  confederate  force  at  Springfield  and  cap- 
female  seminaries.  Wittenberg  college  (Lu-  tured  the  town,  while  held  by  about  2,000 
theran)  is  situated  here.  A  large  trade  is  car-  troops ;  his  loss  was  50  killed,  wounded,  and 
ried  on  in  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  missing ;  the  confederate  loss  was  60  killed, 
produce,  and  many  cattle  and  swine  are  ex-  On  Nov.  8,  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter,  appointed  to 
ported  by  railroad  to  eastern  markets.  supersede  Fremont  in  conmiand  of  the  federal 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  forces  in  the  department  of  the  West,  arrived 

Illinois,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  co.,  with  his  staff  at  Springfield,  and  on  the  9th 

188  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  and  97  m.  N.  N.  E.  abandoned  it  with  his  army  and  returned  north- 

from  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860,  9,600.    It  is  situ-  eastward.    On  the  27th  it  was  again  occupied 

ated  on  a  beautiful  prairie;  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon  by  the  confederate  forces,  but  again  abandoned 

river.     Its  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each  by  them  on  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  un* 

other  at  right  angles,  and  are  tastefully  adorn-  der  (Jen.  Curtis  in  Feb.  1862,  by  which  they  were 

ed  with  shade  trees.    From  the  beauty  of  the  driven  into  Arkansas  and  defeated  at  Sngar  creek 

])lnce  and  its  surroundiiigs,  it  is  termed  the  and  Pea  Ridge,  Benton  co.,  March  6,  7,  and  8. 

*' Flower  City."     The  state  house  is  one  of  SPRUCE.    See  Fib. 

the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country,*  SPURGEON,  Charles  Haddon,  an  English 

and  the  other  public  buildings  are  handsome  preacher,  bom  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19, 

and  substantial  structures.    There  are  5  news-  1834.    His  father  and  grandfather  were  preach- 

papers,  4  banking  houses,  several  steam  flour-  ers  in  the  Independent  denomination.    At  the 

ing  mills,  founderies  and  machine  shops,  12  or  age  of  16  he  conmienced  teaching  as  an  usher  at 

14  cliiirches,  and  4  public  and  several  private  Newmarket,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge, 

schools.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  state  ifhi-  Not  long  after  going  to  Cambridge  he  con- 

versity.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Al-  nected  himself  with  a  "Lay  Preachers'  Associa- 

ton,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  tion"  there,  and  went  out  almost  every  evening 

Great  Western  railroads,  and  is  the  point  of  to  some  one  of  the  villages  adjacent,  to  conduct 

sh  i  pinent  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and  religious  meetings.  Soon  he  commenced  preach- 

groat  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine.    The  value  ing,  and  before  he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a 

of  real  and  personal  property  in  1857  was  $4,-  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Waterbeach,  one 

45 1 , 907.    Springfield  was  made  the  state  capital  of  these  villages.    In  1 854  he  was  called  to  the 

in  1 836,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1840.  New  Park  street  Baptist  chapel  in  Southwark, 

SPRINGFIELD,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  London;  and  his  preaching  soon  drew  such 

^[o.,  on  the  line  of  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  crowds  that  the  congregation  removed  first  to 

Pacific  railroad,  250  m.  S.  W.  from  St.  Louis,  Exeter  hall,  and  then  to  Surrey  music  hall,  the 

and  130  S.  S.  W.  from  Jefferson  City;   pop.  largest  public  room  in  London.    In  1861  a  new 

about  1,500.    Its  situation  ia  high  and  healthy,  chapel  of  great  size  was  completed  for  his 

and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  congregation.    Mr.  Spurgeon  for  several  years 

secession  it  was  the  most  important  and  flour-  preached  an  average  of  nearly  a  sermon  a  day, 

ishing  town  in  S.  W.  Missouri.    It  has  a  city  and  has  beside  visited  the  continent  several 

charter.     During  the  war  Springfield  and  its  times,  corresponded  regularly  with  an  Ameri- 

vicinity  have  been  the  scene  of  several  impor-  can   newspaper,  written  several  books,   and 

tant  movements.    Brig.  Gen.  Lyon,  command-  superintended  the  education  of  a  number  of 

ing  a  division  of  the  federal  forces,  arrived  at  young  men  for  the  ministry.   His  sermons  have 

Springfield,  Aug.  5,  1861.    On  the  8th  a  skir-  nearly  from  the  first  been  printed  weekly,  and 

misli  occurred  at  Dug  creek;  and  on  the  10th  a  6  volumes  have  been  published  collectively, 

bjittle  was  fought  at  David*s  and  Wilson's  creeks,  SPURZHEIM,  John  Caspar,  M.D.,  a  Prus- 

the  first  9  and  the  second  15  miles  from  Spring-  sian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 

fit'ld,inwhichGen.  Lyon,  with  3  divisions,  com-  phrenology,  bom  at  Lon^wich,  Prussia,  Dec. 

inanded  by  Gen.  Sigel,  M^or  Sturgis,  and  him-  81,  1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1832. 

self,  attacked  the  confederate  force  in  greatly  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Treves, 

superior  numbers  under  Gens.  McCulloch  and  and  studied  divinity  and  philosophy.     When 
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Treyes  was   invaded  bj  the  French   army,  compel  one  of  big  soldiers  or  oflScers  to  under- 

Sburzheim  with  the  ot^er   students  fled  to  take  it.    He  maj  urge  him  to  it  by  i)ecmi]ar3r 

Vienna,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  or  other  motives,  but  if  he  still  refuses  he  maj 

Gall,  and  soon  after  was  employed  as  his  assist-  not  compel  him.     The  spy,  in  his  assumed 

ant,  making  dissections  for  him.    From  1805  to  character,  is  justified  in  ootaining  what  inforr 

1808  Spurzheim  and  Gall  visited  the  principal  mation  he  can  concerning  the  condition  and 

cities  of  Europe,  lecttiring  and  demonstratmg  purposes  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  wrong  for  him 

their  views  by  dissections  of  the  brain.    In  to  resort  to  assassination  or  poisoning.    ^^  He 

1808  they  presented  a  joint  memoir  to  the  may  weaken  the  enemy,"  says  Yattel,  "by  all 

Freoch  institute  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  possible  means  which  do  not  affect  tlie  common 

explaining  their  discoveries ;  and  the  conunit-  safety  of  human  society."    Writers  on  intema- 

tee  to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  on  the  tionid  law  also  hold  that  a  commander  is  justi- 

whole  favorably.    The  two  phrenologists  then  fiable  in  tempting  or  soliciting,  by  bribes  or 

commenced  the  preparation  of  their  great  work  otherwise,  an  enemy's  subjects  to  betray  him, 

on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner-  or  act  as  spies,  though  they  admit  that  such  a 

Tous  System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  course  is  hardly  compatible  wi^  strict  recti- 

particular,"  of  which  Spurzheim  contributed  tude.   They  insist,  however,  that  it  is  perfectly 

to  the  first  two  volumes.    In  1818  they  sepa-  right  to  accept  the  ofkTs  of  a  traitor.    The 

rated,  and  thenceforward  prosecuted  their  labors  commander  does  not  seduce  him,  and  it  is  right 

independently  of  each  other.    Spurzheim,  after  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  his  crime, 

taking  his  medical  degree  at  Vienna,  went  to  though  he  may  detest  him  for  committing  it. — 

England,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of  lee-  In  the  history  of  the  border  wars  in  ^e  west- 

tures  in  London,  and  about  the  same  time  em  states  and  territories  of  North  America, 

published  "  Physiognomy  in  connection  with  this  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a  species 

Phrenology,"  and  "  Observations  on  Insanity."  of  scouts  er  rangers,  usually  backwoodsmen  or 

These  works  were  violently  attacked  by  Dr.  hunters,  who  marched  in  the  advance  or  on  the 

John  Gordon  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  flanks  of  an  army,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  watch, 

Dr.  Spur:dieim  at  once  visited  Edinburgh,  and  as  the  name  implies,  the  motions  of  the  enemy 

in  the  presence  of  more  than  600  medical  stu-  —especially  to  seek  and  detect  the  ambuscades 

dents,  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Gordon,  demonstrated'  of  the  Indians.    They  were  not  spies  in  the 

the  fibrous  character  of  the  brain,  which  the  odious  military  sense  of  that  term.    The  ser- 

latter  had  denied.    He  went  to  Paris  in  1817,  vice  was  honorable,  and  was  equivalent  to  that 

and  lectured  for  several  years,  publishing  also  of  light  troops  in  regular  armies.    This  use  of 

works  on  phrenology,  insanity,  and  education,  the  word  is  peculiar  to  American  history. 

His  lectures  being  prohibited  in  1825,  he  went  SQUADRON,  in  military  science,  a  body  of 

again  to  England,  in  1881  returned  to  Paris,  cavalry  comprising  2  companies  or  troops,  and 

and  in  the  summer  of  1882  visited  the  United  averaging  from  150  to  200  men.    A  detach- 

States.     Having  delivered  several  lectures  in  me&t  of  ships  of  war  employed  on  a  particular 

Boston,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  fever  from  expedition  is  also  called  a  squadron, 

over  exertion  about  2  months  after  his  arrival.  SQUARE  (Lat.  quadratum),  in  geometry,  a 

Dr.  Spurzheim^s  principal  works,  beside  those  figure  formed  of  4  equal  sides  meeting  each 

already  mentioned,  are:   *^ Anatomy  of  the  other  at  right  angles.    The  term  appears  to 

Brain"  (8vo.,  London  and  Boston,  1881-2) ;  have  been  originaUy  applied  to  the  corners  of 

"Phrenology,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mind"  (8vo.,  figures  alone,  and  in  the  oldest  English  work 

London  and  New  York) ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Nat-  on  geometry  (Recorders  "  Ground  of  Arts ''), 

ural  Laws  of  Man"  (London  and  Boston).  the  word  quadrate  (four-sided)  is  added  to  it 

SPY,  as  defined  by  Bouvier,  "  one  who  goes  when  it  is  used  to  designate  a  square  figure, 

into  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  It  is  common,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  find 

best  way  of  doing  an  injury  there.    The  term  it  used  in  a  similar  sense,  as  when  applied  to 

is  mostly  applied  to  an  enemy  who  comes  into  the  tool  called  the  carpenter's  T  square,  a  rule 

the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  of  two  limbs  united  at  a  nght  angle,  and  need 

situation  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  it."  for  drawing  right  angles.    The  word  is  applied 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  detected  spy  is  also  to  angles,  though  not  to  right  angles,  in 

death.    In  all  time  it  has  been  an  acknowl-  calling  a  triangular  file  8-square. — Square  meas- 

edged  right  of  nations  at  war  with  each  other  ure  presents  tiae  superficial  areas  of  surfaces  in 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  spies  or  square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  &c. — In 

secret  emissaries  in  carrying  on  their  hostile  arithmetic,  the  square  is  a  number  consisting 

operations.    Before  entering  Canaan  the  He-  of  another  number  multiplied  by  itself;   and 

brew  lawgiver  twice  sent  spies  to  examine  the  this  use  of  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to 

land  and  the  condition  of  the  people.    Grotius  the  geometrical  figure,  the  area  of  which  is 

and  Vattel  lay  down  numerous  principles  in  equal  to  the  number  of  units  forming  one  of  its 

regard  to  their  employment.    It  is  admitted  by  sides  multiplied  by  itself.    The  number  thus 

all  writers  on  international  law  that  there  is  multiplied  is  called  the  square  root,  and  the 

something  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  honor-  method  of  discovering  it  in  algebraic  and  arith- 

able  man  in  performing  the  service  of  a  spy,  metical  formulas  is  known  as  the  extraction,  of 

and  therefore  a  conmiander  has  not  a  right  to  the  square  root. 
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SQUASH.  See  Gottrd.  fin ;  tbej  deyonr  numbers  of  small  fish  and 
SQUASH  BUG,  a  well  known  hemipterons  crustaceans,  and  in  turn  are  eaten  hj  larger 
insect,  the  eoreits  trUtU  (De  Geer).  It  is  about  fishes,  and  used  as  bait  by  cod  fishers.  De- 
f  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  triangular  head ;  the  scriptions  and  figures  of  this  and  otiier  Ameri- 
general  color  is  ochre  yellow,  rendered  dusky  can  species  may  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of 
above  by  numerous  black  dots ;  the  sharp  edges  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia^*  (vol. 
of  the  abdomen  project  beyond  the  closed  wing  ii.  p.  86,  1821).  In  the  old  world,  squids  are 
covers;  on  the  back  of  the  head^behind  the  found  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand;  the  Z. 
eyes,  are  2  glassy  raised  eyelets.  They  appear  vulgaris  (Lam.),  common  aoout  the  shores  of 
by  the  last  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  when  Great  Britain,  and  used  in  Cornwall  as  a  bait 
the  squash  vines  have  put  out  a  few  leaves,  for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  1|  feet.  The 
pair,  and  soon  begin  to  lay  their  eggs ;  they  flying  squids  {ommastrephes^  D*Orb.),  and  the 
conceal  themselves  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  hook  squid  (onyehoteuthis  and  eru^hteuthii^ 
fasten  their  eggs  in  little  patches  on  the  under  D*Orb.),have  been  alluded  to  under  Mollvsoa. 
side  of  the  leaves  by  a  gummy  substance;  ^SQUIEB,  Ephraim  Geobge,  an  American 
the  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young,  pale  author  and  archsBologist,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
ashy  and  with  large  antennie,  at  first  live  to-  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1821.  Having  for 
gether  in  swarms ;  they  resemble  the  adults  some  time  taught  school  and  studied  engineer- 
except  in  the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition  ing,  he  went  to  Albany  in  1840  and  became 
of  the  wings  and  their  covers.  They  are  hatch-  connected  with  the  press,  and  in  1841-^2  was 
ed  in  successive  broods  during  summer,  pass  assistant  editor  of  the  *^  New  York  State  Me- 
through  their  last  change,  and  attain  their  full  chanic,^'  a  politico-scientific  journal,  and  identi- 
size  in  September  and  October,  when  they  fied  with  the  movements  of  the  mechanics  for 
leave  the  plants  and  conceal  themselves  in  crev-  a  reform  in  the  system  of  state  prison  labor. 
ices,  passing  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  torpid  In  1843  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Hartford 
state.  The  loss  of  sap  from  the  punctures  of  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal,"  supporting  the  election 
these  insects  causes  the  leaves  to  become  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  re- 
brown,  dry,  and  wrinkled,  when  they  are  de-  moved  to  Chillioothe,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  edi- 
serted  for  fresh  ones.  When  irritated,  and  torship  of  the  "  Scioto  Gazette."  While  filling 
particularly  when  crushed,  they  give  out  a  this  position  and  serving  one  term  as  clerk  of 
strong,  nauseous  odor.  It  is  best  to  destroy  the  lower  branch  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  he 
thom  when  few  in  number  and  before  they  have  made  an  extensive  survey,  in  conjunction  with 
laid  their  eggs,  or  to  crush  the  latter  before  the  E.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  of  the  amsient  monuments 
vines  have  begun  to  spread.  Whatever  pro-  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  prepared  a  work 
motes  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  ren-  on  the  subject  which  was  published  in  1848  as 
ders  them  less  liable  to  sufier  from  these  bugs,  the  first  volume  (4to.)  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
The  G.  marginatum  (Fabr.)  of  Eurojje  is  of  an  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  In  the  autumn 
obscure  brown,  of  similar  habits,  and  emits  a  of  1848  he  made  an  exploration  of  the  aborigi- 
strbng  odor  of  apples.  nal  monuments  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
SQUID,  a  cephalopodous  moUusk,  of  the  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
dibranchiate  order,  tribe  decapoda^  family  teu-  tution  in  1849,  and  also  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
thidui^  and  genus  loligo  (Lam.).  The  body  is  1852  (8vo.).  In  March,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
elongated,  tapering  behmd,  with  a  pair  of  ter-  by  President  Taylor  charg^  d'affaires  to  Guate- 
minal  fins ;  branchisd  2 ;  arms  8,  with  2  rows  mala,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  the  other 
of  pedunculated  suckers,  and  2  tentacles ;  the  Central  American  states.  His  despatches,  sub- 
internal  shell,  or  gladius,  is  reduced  to  a  horny  sequently  published  by  order  of  congress  in 
qnill-shaped  plate,  with  2  lateral  expansions ;  2  volumes,  related  not  only  to  political  matters, 
the  ink  bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  secretion  but  to  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  and 
jet  black.  They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma-  resources  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
rine,  and  never  leave  the  water;  they  can  creep  the  projected  interoceanic  canal.  On  the  death 
head  down  on  the  cephalic  disk;  the  ova  are  of  Gen.  Taylor  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
enclosed  in  long,  gelatinous,  cylindrical  sheaths,  in  1851  visited  Europe,  residing  there  a  year, 
called  sea  grapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in  receiving  the  medal  of  the  geographical  society 
number ;  the  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements  of  France,  and  being  made  a  member  of  the 
rapid ;  they  are  used  as  food  by  man,  as  on  the  royal  society  of  literature,  fellow  of  the  socie- 
coasts  of  Greece.  They  are  sometimes  called  ties  of  antiquaries  of  England,  France,  and 
calamaries,  from  the  Internal  pen-like  bone  and  Denmark,  &c.  Betuming  to  the  United  States 
ink  bag,  and  the  general  cylindrical  form  like  in  1858,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  an  inter- 
an  ancient  escritoire.  The  common  squid  of  oceanic  railway  through  the  republic  of  Hon- 
the  New  England  coast,  the  Z.  ilUcebrosa  (Le-  duras,  made  with  a  corps  of  engineers  a  pre- 
sueur),  is  from  6  to  12  inches  long ;  the  colors  liminary  survey  of  the  route,  negotiated  the 
vary  rapidly,  with  the  will  of  the  animal,  from  requisite  concessions  from  the  government  of 
yellowish  white  to  yuiah,  violet,  brown,  red,  Honduras,  and  organized  at  New  York  a  com- 
and  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint.  They  swim  pany  for  carrying  forward  the  work.  He  subse- 
rapidly  backward  by  dilating  and  contracting  quently  visited  Europe,  where  he  secured  the 
the  sac-like  body,  and  forward  by  the  termini  cooperation  of  many  English  and  French  oapi- 
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talists,  and  special  guaranties  for  the  road  from  effects  are  expectorant,  dinretio,  and,  in  lar^ 
the  English  and  French  governments.  As  an  doses,  emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  used  m 
incident  in  these  negotiations,  he  drew  np  the  combination  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras  to  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  in 
for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bay  islands,  the  dropsical  diseases  it  is  much  employed  to  in- 
principles  of  which,  adopted  by  the  former,  crease  the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys, 
opened  the  way  for  the  amustment  of  all  her  SQUILL  (squilla,  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  crusta- 
disputes  with  the  Oentral  American  states,  ceans  of  the  division  stomapoda^  so  called  from 
The  final  survey  of  the  proposed  railway  was  having  the  feet  placed  around  the  mouth.  The 
also  conducted  under  his  direction.  Beside  body  is  elongated  and  generally  slender,  the 
those  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Squier  has  pub-  head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  carapace 
lished  the  following  works,  most  of  which  leaving  uncovered  4  of  the  thoracic  rings,  and 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French,  or  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  caudal  fin 
Spanish :  "  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  An-  of  several  plates  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
cient  Monuments,  and  proposed  Interoceanic  antennsd  of  the  Ist  segment  of  the  body  are 
Oanal"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York  and  Londoh,  long,  ending  in  8  many-jointed  filaments,  can- 
1852);  "The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  not  be  bent  under  the  nead,  and  are  inserted 
the  Reciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  Amer-  below  the  eyes  near  the  median  line ;  the  an- 
ica"  (Bvo.,  New  York,  1862) ;  "  Notes  on  Oen-  tennas  of  the  2d  segment  are  shorter,  more  ex- 
tra! America,"  &c.  (1854) ;  "  Waikna,  or  Adven-  temal,  having  at  the  base  a  large  ciliated  plate, 
tures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  nom  and  terminate  in  a  single  many-jointed  fila- 
de  plume  of  Samuel  A.  Bard  (12mo.,  1855) ;  ment ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  movable  ap- 
QuMtion  Anglo-Amiricaine,  &c.  (8vo.,  Paris,  pendages.  The  mouth  is  toward  the  posterior 
1856);  "The  States  of  Oentral  America,"  &o,  8d  of  the  carapace,  and  has  an  upper  and  un- 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1857) ;  "  Report  of  the  Sqr-  der  lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  2  pairs  of  jaw 
vey  of  the  Honduras  Interoceanic  Railway"  feet  arranged  around  it ;  the  3d  pair  of  feet  are 
(4to.,  London,  1859);  "  Translation,  with  Notes,  prehensile,  strong,  bent  back  on  themselves, 
of  the  Letter  of  Don  Diego  de  Palacio  (1571)  to  serrated  and  spined,  and  used  very  much  like 
the  Crown  of  Spain  on  the  Provinces  of  Guate-  the  1st  pair  of  feet  in  the  soothsayer  (mantis) ; 
mala,  San  Salvador,  &c."  (New  York,  1860) ;  the  next  8  pairs  are  directed  forward,  applied 
"  Monograph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  against  the  buccsl  apparatus,  and  inserted  close 
the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  America"  together,  with  a  wide,  rounded,  ciliated  plate  at 
(1861) ;  and  "  Tropit^al  Fibres  and  their  £co-  the  end ;  the  last  8  thoracic  limbs  are  slender, 
nomic  Extraction"  (1861).  He  has  also  con-  with  styliform  process  and  ciliated,  the  seg- 
tributed  numerous  articles  to  this  cyclopasdia  ments  to  which  they  are  attached  resembling 
and  the  "  Encyolopcedia  Britannica,"  to  the  those  of  the  abdomen.  Most  of  the  rings  of 
"  Transactions"  of  the  American  ethnological  the  body  are  complete,  very  nearly  equal,  and 
society  and  of  numerous  scientific  societies  of  movable  on  each  other;  the  cpapace  is  nearly 
Europe,  and  to  many  American  and  European  quadrilateral,  longitudinally  divided  by  2  more 
periodicals  and  public  Journals.  or  less  distinct  grooves;  the  Ist  6  abdominal 
SQUILL,  the  bulb  of  plants  of  the  genus  rings  have  large  false  feet,  to  the  posterior  part 
$eilla  or  squilla,  of  which  the  S,  maritima,  or  of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  respira- 
sea  onion,  furnishes  the  medicine  called  squill,  tory  organs  in  the  shape  of  floating,  ramified. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  on  the  coast  and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  motion.  The  heart  has  the  form  of  a  long  ves- 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  sel,  a  little  dilated  anteriorly,  extending  almost 
fleshy  scales,  closely  laid  over  each  other,  and  the  length  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  sending 
coyered  by  thin,  dry,  external  scales,  which  off  lateral  branches  to  each  ring ;  the  venous 
are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  white.  The  sinuses  in  which  the  blood  is  collected  before 
juice  is  viscid  and  very  acrid,  but  its  acrimony  going  to  the  gills  are  very  large ;  the  stomach 
partially  disappears,  without  loss  of  medicinal  advances  far  into  the  head.  There  are  many 
power,  when  the  bulb  is  dried.  For  this  pur-  species,  all  marine,  most  abundant  in  the  trop- 
pose  it  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to  ics,  but  some  coming  as  far  N.  as  the  English 
artificial  or  solar  heat.  It  is  exported  in  ob-  channel ;  they  are  usually  met  with  far  from 
long  pieces  of  a  white  or  dull  yellowish  white  shore  and  in  deep  water ;  they  swmi  rapidly, 
color,  possessing  a  feeble  odor,  and  bitter,  nau-  striking  the  water  with  their  powerM  tail ; 
seous,  and  acrid  taste.  Analyzed  by  Tilloy  of  they  are  voracious  and  carnivorous.  The  best 
D\jon,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  acrid  and  known  species  is  the  8,  mantis  (Fabr.),  6  or  7 
poisonous  resinoid  substance;  a  very  bitter  inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray  color, 
principle,  previously  recognized  by  Vogel  and  found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  carapace  is 
called  «ciWt«m;  a  fiitty  matter;  citrate  of  lime;  widened  and  elongated  posteriorly,  with  the 
and  mucUage  and  sugar.  About  f  of  a  grain  anterior  angles  spiny;  the  prehensile  feet  have 
of  the  first  named  substance  was  found  suffi-  6  teeth ;  the  abdomen  has  8  longitudmal  rows 
cient  to  kill  a  dog.— SquiU  yields  its  medicinal  of  crests  above ;  the  caudal  plates  are  spiny. 
properties  to  water,  Jcohol,  and  vinegar,  and  SQUINTING  (Lat.  «fraWm««),  a  deformity 
is  tdao  used  in  substance  in  the  form  of  pill.    Its  resulting  from  a  want  of  parallehsm  between 
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the  visaid  axes  of  the  eyes.  Except  in  oases  in  species,  and  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
where  it  is  caused  by  paralysis,  Bpasmodio  or  except  in  Australia.  These  well  known,  ao- 
hydropioal  affections,  or  irritation  of  the  brain,  tive,  and  familiar  animals  are  characterized  by 
it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  accompanied  with  no  a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 
pain  or  lack  of  visual  power.  Ophthalmic  sur-  into  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  muzzle  wide, 
geons  notice  3  degrees  of  squinting :  1,  where  from  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  na- 
there  is  but  a  slight  convergence  or  divergence  sal  bones  ;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 
from  the  normal  axis,  such  as  is  ordinarily  moderate,  and  whiskers  long;  the  hind  feet 
calleda**castof  theeye;"  2,  wheretheinclina-  5-toed,  the  fore  feet  4-toed,  with  a  wart- 
tion  is  strongly  marked,  but  less  than  half  the  like  thumb,  all  the  fingers  and  toes  with  com- 
cornea  is  thrown  under  the  eyelid  or  within  pressed  and  curved  daws;  the  fur  is  gener- 
the  orbit,  which  is  the  most  frequent  variety ;  ally  soft,  especially  in  the  northern  species, 
8,  where  the  cornea  is  nearly  or  quite  thrown  and  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  expanded  later- 
under  the  eyelid  or  within  the  orbit,  common  ally  in  the  arboreal  genera,  and  shorter  and 
among  those  who  are  born  blind,  but  rare  in  bushy  in  the  terrestrial,  and  in  both  carried 
the  case  of  those  who  can  see.  The  surgeons  gracefully  over  the  back ;  the  upper  lip  is  deft, 
also  distinguish  it  according  to  the  departure  the  ceecum  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling 
from  the  normal  axis ;  as  convergent,  where  the  them  to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to 
pupil  is  drawn  toward  the  nose ;  divergent,  the  mouth,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct ; 
where  it  is  drawn  toward  the  outer  corner  of  some  have  a  membrane  extended  between  the 
the  eye ;  ascendent,  where  it  is  drawn  upward ;  fore  and  hind  limbs,  as  has  been  noticed  ander 
and  descendent,  where  it  is  drawn  downward.  Fltinq  Squibbel.  The  incisors  are|,  smooth  in 
Of  these,  the  convergent  form  is  by  far  the  most  front,  brown  or  orange,  the  lower  compressed 
frequent,  and  next  in  order  the  divergent  and  and  sharp ;  molars  |i|,  rooted,  tuberculate, 
ascendent.  The  descendent  is  the  rarest  of  all.  with  projecting  transverse  striso  enamelled 
Scpinting  may  also  be  double  or  single  as  one  continuously,  the  anterior  upper  one  the  small- 
er both  eyes  are  affected ;  it  may  be  congenital,  est  and  sometimes  deciduous.  The  food  is 
i.  «.,  existing  from  birth,  or  accidental,  occur-  chiefly  vegetable,  though  some  American  spe- 
ring  from  accident  or  improper  treatment  of  cies  are  known  to  suck  eggs  and  destroy  young 
the  eye ;  the  former  is  rare.  It  may  be  also  birds.  The  family  is  very  abundant  in  North 
continuous,  or  rarely  intermittent.  The  cause  America,  nearly  ^  of  all  the  species  being  found 
of  ordinary  strabismus  or  squinting  is  the  lack  here ;  the  prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are 
of  equal  power  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of 
eye.  (See  Eye.) — The  treatment  prior  to  1839  the  flying  squirrels.  (See  Flying  SguiKEEL, 
consisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to  Pbairis  Doo,  and  Pbairib  Squibbkl.) — The  ge- 
strengthen  the  weaker  muscles,  bandaging  the  nus  sciurus  (Linn.)  is  the  type  of  those  of  Sie 
normal  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use  of  family  which  live  in  trees ;  the  species  of  the 
the  other;  or  by  the  use  of  goggles,  spectacles.  United  States  are  hard  to  determine  from  the 
&c.,  in  which  all  except  the  centre  was  opaque,  tendency  to  variation  in  color  (red,  gray,  and 
In  1838  Stromeyer  described  the  operation  of  black  being  the  predominating  tints),  and  the 
diWding  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  but  without  diminution  in  size  in  the  southern  states, 
having  tried  it  on  the  living  subject.  In  1839  Mr.  Baird  states  it  as  a  general  rule  that, 
Dicflenbach,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Berlin,  per-  when  a  squirrel  has  the  fur  of  the  throat  or 
formed  it  successfully,  and  was  followed  by  belly  annulated,  it  is  a  variety  of  some  species 
many  English  and  French  surgeons.  The  oper-  which  normally  has  the  under  parts  uniformly 
ation  has  now  become  very  common,  though  white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the  latter 
the  best  surgeons  admit  that  there  are  3  classes  plumbeous.  The  bones  of  the  red-bellied  squir- 
of  cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  performed,  rels  are  generally  red,  and  of  the  white-bel- 
viz. :  those  in  which  the  position  of  the  eye  is  lied  white.  The  largest  of  the  North  Ameri- 
fixed,  those  which  result  from  the  paralysis  of  can  species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 
the  antagonist  muscle,  and  those  occurring  in  states  (S,  vulpinus,  Gmd.),  about  2i  feet  long, 
infants  before  dentition.  The  operation  is  not  of  which  the  tail  is  15  inches ;  the  head  is 
difficult  nor  particularly  dangerous,  and  in  rather  slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather 
about  f  of  the  cases  proves  partially  or  entirely  cylindrical ;  the  upper  molars  are  permanently 
successful.  There  are  two  methods  of  per-  4.  The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and 
forming  it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Dieffenbach,  white  below,  through  various  shades  of  rusty, 
where  the  conjunctiva  is  divided  and  the  mus-  to  uniform  shining  black ;  the  fur  is  coarse 
cle  to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  subcon-  and  harsh,  and  the  ears  short ;  the  ears  and 
junctival  method,  where  the  conjunctiva  is  only  nose  are  white  in  all  its  varieties.  It  is 
punctured  by  the  instrument  which  divides  the  found  from  North  Carolina  through  the  8.  At- 
muscle  beneath  it.  The  former  is  generally  Ian  tic  and  gulf  states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas, 
preferred.  The  operation  was  introduced  in  The  gray  variety  is  the  S.  capistratus  (Bosc), 
the  United  States  in  1840  by  Dr.  Detmold.  and  the  black  the  S.  niger  (linn.)  and  the 
SQUIRE.  See  Esquibe.  black  squirrel  of  Oatesby.  It  prefers  elevated 
SQUIRREL,  the  popular  name  of  the  rodents  and  open  pine  ridges  where  there  are  occa- 
of  the  family  sduridw,  which  is  very  numerous  sional  oak,  hiokory,  and  nut  trees ;  the  nest  for 
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the  'winter  and  breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a  being  partially  torpid  at  this  season  and  reqnir- 
hollow  tree,  and  in  summer  in  the  forks  be-  ing  but  little  food;  they  are  very  fond  of  nuts, 
tween  the  branches.  The  young  are  bom  in  and  of  green  corn  and  young  wheat,  on  which 
March  and  April,  being  fed  by  the  parents  for  last  account  wars  of  extermination  are  often 
4  or  6  weeks.  The  fbod  consists  of  acorns,  waged  against  them,  whole  villages  turning  out 
nuts,  fruit  of  the  pine  cones,  green  com  in  the  on  an  appointed  day  to  hunt  them,  Idlling  great 
summer,  buds  and  roots  in  spring,  and  what-  numbers.  At  irregular  periods  they  sometimes 
ever  it  can  get  in  the  winter,  as  it  does  not  ap-  collect  in  large  troops  in  the  north-west,  migrat- 
pear  to  lay  up  any  winter  stores,  or  to  resort  ing  eastward,  crossing  rivers  and  mountains, 
to  any  hoards  previously  buried  in  the  ground,  and  committing  great  destruction  in  the  fields 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it  in  their  course.  Of  late  years  many  of  this 
is  a  swift  nmner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and  is  species  have  been  domesticated  in  the  public 
very  tenacious  of  life ;  it  is  generally  seen  to-  parks  of  northern  cities ;  though  pets  of  chil- 
ward  the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  is  easily  do-  dren  and  loungers,  they  drive  away  the  birds 
mesticated,  but  is  less  active  in  the  cage  than  by  destroying  ti^eir  eggs  and  young.  The  Oali- 
the  smaller  species;  its  flesh  is  frequently  eat-  fomia  gray  squirrel  (S.fossor,  Peale)  is  as  large 
en.  The  cat  squirrel  (8.  eineretu^  linn.),  the  as  the  fox  squirrel,  but  more  slender ;  it  is  griz- 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26  zled  bluish  gray  and  black  above  and  white  be- 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  14;  the  low ;  tail  black,  white  on  the  exterior  and  fine- 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat-  ly  grizzled  below ;  back  of  ears  chestnut.  It 
like,  the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail  represents  on  the  west  coast  the  gray  squirrel 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light  of  the  east.  It  runs  very  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below  not  readily  taking  to  trees  when  pursued ;  like 
to  grizzly  above  and  black  below ;  it  is  never  the  other  squirrels,  it  has  a  kind  of  bark ;  the 
pure  black ;  the  ears  are  low  and  broad,  and  food  consists  principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff  in  holes  of  pine  trees  bored  by  woodpeckers, 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  found  resembling  pegs  placed  in  the  wood.  The  red 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  southern  or  Hudson^s  bay  squirrel  (S.  Sudsanim,  Pall.) 
New  England ;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and  has  a  stout  body  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  the 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  au-  tail  rather  less,  narrow  and  flat ;  ears  moderate, 
tumn,  when  its  flesh  is  excellent,  bringing  in  broad,  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  color  above  and 
the  New  York  market  8  times  the  price  of  that  on  the  sides  is  a  mixed  black  and  grayish  rusty, 
of  the  conmion  gray  squirrel.  The  species  with  a  broad  wash  of  bright  ferruginous  down 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  western  and  south-  the  back  and  the  upper  surface  of  uie  tail ;  dull 
western  states  (S,  Ludavieianu$^  Harlan)  has  a  white  below ;  tail  rusty  on  the  marg^,  within 
very  full  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above  which  is  a  narrow  black  band ;  there  is  often  a 
and  fermnnous  below.  The  common  gray  black  line  on  the  flanks,  separating  the  colors 
squirrel  (8.  CarolinentiSy  Gmel.,  and  8.  migror  of  the  sides  and  belly ;  the  soles  are  hairy  or 
torittSj  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  about  22  inches  naked  according  to  the  season.  It  is  found 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  12 ;  the  upper  molars  from  high  northern  latitudes  to  the  Mississippi, 
are  permanently  6.  The  general  color  is  gray  and  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  Atlan- 
above  and  white  below,  with  a  yellowish  tic  states  in  elevated  regions.  It  is  active, 
brown  wash  on  the  back  and  sides ;  like  region  graceful,  fearless  of  man,  cleanly,  and  industri- 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly  ous  in  laying  up  a  winter  supply  of  food ;  it 
tuft ;  there  is  a  black  variety,  the  8.  niger  of  sometimes  makes  its  nest  in  outbuildings ;  it  is 
Godman.  The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow,  very  lively  all  winter,  eating  its  supply  of  nuts, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  claws  and  the  seeds  of  pines  and  firs ;  in  cold  climates 
strong,  thumb  a  rudimentary  callosity;  the  it  burrows  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  some 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer ;  large  coniferous  tree.  It  is  called  chickaree 
whiskers  longer  than  the  head.  It  is  found  from  its  loud  chattering  note ;  its  flesh  is  tender 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  being  much  and  well  flavored ;  it  is  less  gentle  and  easUy 
the  smallest  at  the  south;  this  difference  tamed  than  the  gray  squirrel.  The  common 
in  size  and  some  modifications  of  the  habits,  European  squirrel  {8,  vulgarisy^  Linn.),  much 
according  to  climate  and  locality,  have  led  resembling  the  last,  is  about  14  inches  lonff,  of 
authors  to  make  two  species,  with  the  names  which  the  tail  is  about  i ;  the  color  is  reddiBh, 
given  above,  which  Mr.  Baird  unites  in  one.  chestnut  brown  on  the  back,  white  below,  be- 
lt is  a  very  active  animal  and  an  excellent  coming  gray  in  winter  in  the  north,  and  yield- 
dimber,  in  Uie  south  preferring  the  low  cypress  ing  then  the  much  prized  fur  called  minever ; 
swamps ;  it  is  often  met  with  late  in  the  even-  the  ears  are  tufted,  and  the  hair  on  the  tail  is 
ing  and  on  moonlight  nights,  when  it  falls  a  directed  to  the  two  sides.  It  is  found  through- 
victim  to  owls,  foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.,  as  well  as  out  Europe  and  N.  Asia ;  it  feeds  in  summer 
to  hawks  and  snakes  by  day ;  the  young  are  4  on  buds  and  shoots,  especially  the  young  cones 
to  6,  bom  in  May  or  June.  They  are  easily  of  the  pine,  and  in  winter  on  a  supply  of  nuts 
domesticated,  and  gentle  in  confinement,  and  which  it  gathers  in  autunm  and  hides  in  some 
are  often  kept  as  pets  in  wheel  cages ;  they  do  hollow  tree.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
not  lay  up  any  great  amount  of  winter  stores,  makes  a  nest  of  moss,  leaves,  and  fibres  very 
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neatly  interwoven,  in  a  bole  or  fork  of  a  tree,  PariB  in  1698,  died  Jnne  15, 1760.  She  was 
and  well  concealed ;  a  pair  live  together,  fre-  educated  hj  charity  at  a  convent  in  Ronen ;  in 
quenting  the  same  tree  for  many  years;  the  1710  Bhe  became  chambermaid  to  the  duchess 
young  are  bom  in  June,  and  remain  with  their  de  Maine  at  Sceauz,  but  soon  attracted  atten- 
parents  till  the  following  spring ;  they  remain  tion  by  her  superior  knowledge  and  abilities, 
torpid  in  the  very  coldest  days.  The  largest  having  among  her  friends  Fontenelle,  Mari* 
of  the  squirrels  is  the  Malabar  squirrel  (iSlmoxi-  vauz,  Montesquieu,  and  Mme.  dn  Deffand. 
miM,  Schreb.),  83  inches  long,  as  large  as  a  cat;  Being  an  active  agent  in  the  conspiracy  of 
it  is  black  above,  the  sides  and  top  of  head  Oellamare,  she  was  arrested,  and  was  for  two 
chestnut,  and  lower  parts  pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in  years  confined  in  the  Bastile ;  she  then  resumed 
palm  trees,  feeding  on  the  milk  and  meat  of  the  her  situation  at  Sceaux,  and  afterwaod  mar- 
cocoanut. — ^The  ground  squirrels  (tami<u,  Blig.)  ried  an  old  Swiss  officer,  the  baron  de  Staal, 
have  cheek  pouches  extending  to  the  occiput  who  was  appointed  commander  of  a  company 
and  opening  internally ;  the  taU  is  shorter  than  in  the  duke  of  Maine^s  guards,  with  the  rank 
the  body,  the  feet  large  with  well  developed  of  mtjor-general.  She  left  personal  Memoireij 
claws  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  anterior  and  letters  that  are  still  sought  for  on  account 
basal  plate  of  the  zygoma  perforated  by  a  near-  of  their  terseness  and  wit.  The  former  have 
ly  circular  foramen ;  the  permanent  upper  mo-  been  frequently  reprinted  separately  or  in  his- 
lars  are  4,  the  tail  is  not  bushy,  and  there  are  torical  collections ;  the  latter  are  found  in  her 
8  to  5  longitudinal  stripes  on  tiie  back.  They  CSuvres  computes  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821). 
burrow  in  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  trees,  8TABAT  MATEB,  the  first  words  of  a  cele- 
and  their  nest  is  well  supplied  with  winter  brated  Latin  hymn  of  the  church,  generslly 
food ;  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  sung  on  the  festival  of  the  seven  sorrows  of 
squirrels  proper  and  the  spermophiles  or  prairie  the  Virgin,  and  during  Holy  Week.  It  was 
squirrels.  The  common  American  ground^  probably  composed  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictis, 
striped,  or  cheeping  squirrel,  chipmunk,  or  commonly  called  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
hackee,  has  the  body  5  to  6  inches  long,  and  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth 
the  tail  about  4} ;  on  the  back  and  sides  are  5  century ;  but  the  words  have  received  several 
longitudinal  black  stripes,  not  extending  over  changes.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  many  6f 
the  rump,  the  outer  2  on  each  side  separated  the  most  eminent  composers,  including  Pales- 
only  by  a  white  line ;  rump  pale  chestnut,  and  trina,  Pergolesi,  Astorga,  Haydn,  Neukomm,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  finely  grizzled  yel-  Rossini.  The  composition  of  Pergolesi  (for  two 
lowish  gray  and  brown ;  lids  and  under  parts  voices  with  an  accompaniment),  conmienced 
white,  and  a  downy  white  spot  behind  the  ears;  upon  his  deathbed  and  finished  by  another 
it  is  the  T.  striatum  (Linn.).  It  varies  but  little,  hand,  is  the  most  celebrated,  although  that  of 
and  is  found  from  Canada  and  Lake  Superior  to  Bossini  is  the  most  popular  in  the  concert  room. 
Virginia  and  Missouri.  It  is^  lively,  playfhl,  STADIUM  (Gr.  ura^ov\  originally  a  Grecian 
and  busy,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  among  course  for  foot  races  at  the  places  where  games 
mammals  the  place  of  the  wren  among  birds ;  were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
it  is  very  commonly  seen  running  along  the  nasia  of  cities  where  there  were  no  games, 
fences  and  walls  in  New  England,  cheeping  The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
like  a  young  chicken,  the  cheek  pouches  dis-  pia,  Delphi,  Thebes^  Epidaurus,  and  the  J^an- 
tended  with  nuts  or  seeds,  occasionally  stopping  athenaic  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
and  standing  upright,  watching  against  ene-  long  area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
mies,  and  disappearing  in  some  hole  at  the  least  line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
alarm.  The  young  are  born  in  May,  4  or  5  at  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  in 
a  birth.  They  are  hardly  injurious  to  the  far-  steps  around  the  circumference.  The  length 
mer,  not  disturbing  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe,  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Grecian 
and  only  gleaning  after  the  harvest ;  they  feed  feet,  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English ;  and 
chiefly  on  nut^,  wheat,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  from  continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison, 
cherry  stones,  and  grass  seeds,  with  which  their  this  length  became  used  throughout  Greece  as 
winter  burrows  are  plentifully  supplied.  They  the  standard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  dis- 
are  easily  captured  in  traps,  but  are  not  readily  tances,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
tamed,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  cages ;  their  worst  Romans,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
enemy  is  the  weasel,  which  pursues  them  into  measurement.  From  discrepancies  in  the  dis- 
thelr  burrows.  The  Missouri  striped  squirrel  tances  recorded  by  Greek  writers,  it  has  been 
(jT.  gtLodrivittatus,  Wagn.)  is  smaUer,  with  the  thought  that  diflferent  stadia  were  referred  to; 
intervals  between  the  stripes  all  grayish  white;  but  such  discrepancies  probably  arose  from  the 
beneath  it  is  dirty  gprayish  white,  and  the  gen-  distances  in  question  being  computed,  and  not 
eral  color  is  more  ferruginous ;  it  most  resem-  measured.  Thus,  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
bles  the  T.  Pallami  (Baird)  of  N.  Asia  and  were  allowed  for  a  day's  journey ;  one  man 
Siberia.  would  make  the  same  journey  in  less  time  than 
SQUIRREL  CORN.  See  Dtoentra.  another,  and  would  record  the  distance  as  so 
SQUIRREL,  Flyino.  See  Fltiko  Squibbel.  many  stadia  less  in  proportion  to  this  diflerence. 
STAAL,  MiLBOUiEBiTE  Jeanne  Oobdixb  db  STADTHOLDER  (Dutch,  stadhouder^  a  city 
LA.UNAT,  baroness  de,  a  French  writer,  born  in  or  state  holder  or  keeper,  a  governor ;  Ger. 
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StatthaUer),  the  title  given  by  certain  of  the  Paanonately  fond  of  the  social  attractions  of 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  Wil-  the  capital,  and  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
liam  of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the  celebrity  which  she  there  enjoyed,  she  obeyed 
chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  provinces  with  extreme  reluctance  the  command  of  the 
and  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces.  In  first  consul,  and  retired  to  Coppet,  where  she 
1687  Maurice,  his  2d  son,  was  appointed  stadt-  prepared  for  '  the  press  her  novel  DelpJdne 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  dignity  (1802).  She  then  travelled  to  Italy,  her  im- 
oontinued  in  the  honse  of  Orange,  with  occa*  pressions  of  which  country  are  recorded  in 
sional  intermissions  during  which  the  states-  Corinne  (Paris,  1807),  a  work  defective  in  plot 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  until  and  dramatic  interest,  but  full  of  eloquent  re- 
1747,  when  William  IV.,  of  a  collateral  branch  marks  on  scenery,  manners,  and  art,  and  un- 
of  the  Orange  family,  was  declared  hereditary  surpassed  as  a  poetical  description  of  a  poeti- 
stadtholder.  After  the  restoration  of  the  cal  country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  translated 
Orange  family  in  1814,  the  title  was  exchanged  into  every  European  language,  and  is  still 
for  that  of  king,  which  is  also  hereditary.  the  work  on  which  her  literary  reputation 
STA£L-H0LSTEIN,  Annk  Mabub  Louibx  mainly  rests.  A  subsequent  residence  in  (^er- 
Gebmaink  (Nkoksb),  baroness  de,  a  French  many,  where  she  was  intimate  with  Goethe, 
aul^oress,  bom  in  Paris,  April  22, 1766,  died  the  Bchlegels,  and  other  eminent  men,  afforded 
there,  July  14, 1817.  She  was  the  only  child  of  the  materials  for  her  De  VAllemagne,  which 
Necker,  the  wealthy  Swiss  banker  and  minister  was  in  1810  seized  in  Paris  by  the  police,  after 
of  finance  to  Louis  XYI.  Her  early  education,  10,000  copies  had  been  printed,  notwithstand- 
onder  the  direction  of  her  mother,  was  severe  in^  it  had  passed  the  test  of  the  French  censor- 
and  systematic,  and  almost  from  infancy  she  ship.  The  emperor^s  hostility  probably  prompt- 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  many  dis-  ed  this  arbitrary  act,  although  the  authoress  was 
tingnished  persons  who  frequented  the  salon  informed  by  the  minister,  Savary,  in  answer  to 
of  Mme.  Neoker,  whence  she  acquired  the  art  her  remonstrance,  that  the  publication  had  been 
of  brilliant  and  thoughtful  conversation,  for  stopped  because  ^^  the  work  was  not  French.'^ 
which  she  was  always  remarkable.  At  the  age  Being  closely  watched  at  her  residence  in  Cop- 
of  20  she  was  married,  through  her  mother^s  pet  after  this,  she  succeeded  in  1812  in  mak- 
management,  to  the  barOn  de  StaSl-Holstein,  ing  her  escape  to  England,  whither  she  was 
the  Swedish  minister  to  the  French  court — an  obliged  to  proceed  by  a  tedious  overland  jour- 
alliance  which,  while  it  gave  her  rank  and  ney  through  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  the 
position  in  society,  had  little  in  the  wishes  or  seaports  being  closely  watched  by  the  French, 
sympathies  of  the  parties  to  recommend  it.  In  De  VAllemagne  appeared  in  London  in  1813. 
1788  appeared  her  first  work  of  importance,  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  she  returned 
Lettrea  mr  les  auvragea  et  le  earactire  dej,  J,  to  Paris,  and  resumed  her  old  position  as  a  lit- 
Eawseau,  which,  notwithstanding  an  nnrea-  erary  celebrity  and  a  leader  of  public  opinion. 
Bonable  admiration  for  her  subject,  contains  She  passed  through  the  Hundred  Days  unmo- 
a  masterly  exposition  of  some  of  the  sophisms  lested  by  Napoleon,  but  after  the  second  resto- 
of  the  NauveUe  ffeloUe,  With  the  outbreak  of  ration  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  seemed  to 
the  French  revolution  her  Imagination  kindled  have  lost  her  interest  in  active  politics.  She 
at  the  prospect  of  political  and  social  reform  travelled  again  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  restor- 
which  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  coun-  ing  her  health,  and,  returning  to  Paris,  busied 
try.  But  gradually,  as  popular  violence  and  herself  with  preparing  for  the  press  her  last 
fanaticism  gained  a  place  in  the  public  coun-  work,  Ccnsid^atiom  sur  la  revolution  Fran- 
ce she  employed  her  pen  boldly  in  denun--  paise^  published  posthumously  by  her  son  in 
elation  of  the  factious  course  of  parties,  and  in  1819  (8  vols.  8vo.).  It  is  written  with  com- 
defenoe  of  the  royal  family  and  others,  whom  mendable  temperance  and  impartiality,  and  is 
she  now  considered  the  oppressed  instead  of  remarkable  for  graphic  portraits  of  public  men 
the  oppressors.  Compelled  during  the  reign  of  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Her  friend  Ben- 
terror  to  leave  Paris,  she  resided  first  at  her  jamin  Constant  observed  that  if  she  had  paint- 
father^s  estate  of  Copnet,  Switzerland,  and  af-  ed  individuals  more  frequently  and  more  in 
terward  at  Richmona,  England,  in  society  detail,  her  work  might  have  ranked  lower  as  a 
with  Talleyrand,  the  count  de  Narbonne,  and  literary  composition,  but  would  have  gained 
other  distinguished  emigrants,  some  of  whose  in  interest.  She  also  wrote  De  Vvnfluence  de* 
lives  she  h^  saved  at  the  commencement  of  passions  (1796) ;  De  la  litterature  eonsideres 
that  period.  She  returned  after  the  estab-  dans  ses  rapports  avee  les  institutions  sociales 
liahment  of  the  directory,  and  until  the  usur-  (1800) ;  BMexions  sur  le  suicide;  Essai  sur  les 
nation  of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon  made  fictions;  Vie  politique  de  Neeker;  Dix  annees 
ner  saloons  the  rallying  point  of  those  who  d^exil,  an  autobiographical  narrative;  and  a 
favored  a  compromise  l^tween  monarchy  and  variety  of  minor  productions,  some  of  which 
the  principles  of  1789,  and  looked  with  dis-  appeared  posthumously.  She  was  buried  in  the 
trust  upon  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  The  family  tomb  at  Coppet,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
latter,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  her  tion:  Hie  tandem  quiescity^uanunguamquievit. 
support,  finally  order^  her  to  leave  Paris,  and  The  baron  de  Stael-Holstem  had  died  in  1802 ; 
not  to  remain  within  40  leagues  of  Uie  city,  and  by  tiie  dispositions  of  her  will  it  appeared 
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that  for  several  years  previons  to  her  death  she  6TAFFA,  a  small  tudnhabited  island  of  Boot- 
had  been  secretly  esponsed  to  a  jonng  officer,  land,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire,  6 
M.  de  Bocca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  con-  to  6  m.  W.  from  Mnll.  It  is  of  irregnlar  ellip- 
cealment  of  the  marriage  being  due  to  her  re-  tical  form,  about  li  m.  in  oiroumference.  Its 
luctance  to  part  with  a  name  so  Iqng  identified  surface  is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  50 
with  her  literary  fame.  She  left  two  children  to  144  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upper  rock  being 
by  her  first  husband,  the  baron  Auguste  de  composed  of  a  shapeless  basaltic  mass,  with  oo- 
Sta§l,  and  Albertine,  duchess  de  Broglie,  both  casional  small  columns,  resting  upon  a  columnar 
eminent  for  virtues  and  piety.  The  former  basalt,  hard,  grayish  black,  compact,  and  of  per- 
edited  the  complete  works  of  his  mother  in  18  fectly  regular  forms,  which  has  for  its  founda- 
vols.  (Paris,  1820-21),  and  a  memoir  of  her  tion  a  conglomerate  trap  or  tufa.  This  colum- 
was  published  by  Mme.  Neoker  de  Saussure  nar  basalt,  strongly  resembling  architectuml 
(8vo.,  Paris,  1821).  In  1862  was  published  designs,  is  indented  with  numerous  caves,  of 
her  inedited  correspondence  with  the  grand  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  as 
duchess  Louisa  of  Saxe- Weimar,  from  1800  to  Fingal*s  cave.  It  opens  with  a  noble  gateway, 
1817  (8vo.,  London).  of  an  absolute  height  from  the  rocky  floor  to  the 
STATF,  in  military  science,  a  corps  of  officers  top  of  the  entablature  of  117  feet  6  inches,  and 
attached  to  a  commander  for  the  purpose  of  from  the  surfiEice  of  the  water  at  mean  tide  to 
assisting  him  in  carrying  his  designs  into  exe-  the  top  of  the  arch  inside  of  66  feet,  and  nearly 
cution.  The  st^  of  an  army  may  be  distin-  54  feet  in  breadth.  The  sea  at  all  times  flows 
guished  under  3  heads :  1,  the  general  staff,  into  the  cave,  and  has  at  the  entrance  a  mean 
consisting  of  adjutants  general  and  assistant  depth  of  18  feet,  but  at  the  inner  terminus 
a^utants  general,  aides-de-camp,  inspectors  shoals  to  9  feet.  The  action  of  the  waves  has 
general  and  assistant  inspectors  general,  &c.,  broken  a  number  of  the  columns  at  the  en- 
whose  duties,  apart  from  the  communication  of  trance.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  measured  the  depth 
the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  embrace  the  of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  to  the  terminus, 
whole  range  of  the  service,  whence  their  title  and  found  it  871  feet  6  inches,  but  it  is  now 
of  general  staff  officers ;  2,  the  staff  corps,  reckoned  as  only  227  feet.  For  the  whole  dis- 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  distinct  branches  tance  the  sides  of  the  cave  are  supported  by 
of  the  service,  as  the  engineers,  topographical  massive  columns  of  basalt,  usually  pentagonal 
engineers,  ordnance,  quartermasters^  eubsist-  or  hexagonal,  but  sometimes  with  7  or  9  sides, 
ence,  medical,  and  pay  departments ;  8,  the  and  very  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  2,  8, 
regimental  staff,  which  includes  regimental  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  from  the  roof  depend, 
officers  and  certain  non-commissioned  officers,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  cave,  clusters  of 
whose  duties  assimilate  to  those  of  ad^jutants  columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalactites 
general,  quartermasters,  and  commissaries,  and  sparkling  with  innumerable  crystals.  The 
The  employment  of  a  military  staff,  as  a  regu-  whole  cave  is  lighted  from  without,  so  that  the 
lar  branch  of  the  service,  dates  from  the  reign  furthest  extremity  is  plainly  distinguished,  and 
of  Louis  Xiy. ;  but  in  European  armies  it  can-  the  air  is  said  to  be  dry  and  wholesome.  The 
not  be  said  to  have  constituted  a  permanent  basaltic  columns,  which  form  the  facade  of  the 
corps  until  upward  of  a  century  later.  The  entire  island,  are  found  in  all  positions,  erect, 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  of  Napoleon  oblique,  horizontal,  and  curved  or  bent.  The 
were  conducted  by  the  French  army  without  other  principal  caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the 
such  a  corps,  the  officers  employed  on  the  staff  Cormorant  cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
being  detailed  from  the  various  arms  of  the  these  birds  which  visit  it,  and  the  Clam  SheU 
service  for  that  purpose,  and  returning  after-  cave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
ward  to  their  own  regiments.  The  French  form  in  which  the  basaltic  columns  are  inclined, 
have  now  however  a  special  school  for  the  in-  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 
struction  of  staff  officers,  who  form  a  perma-  pecten;  it  is  80  feet  high,  16  to  18  feet  broad, 
nent  corps,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  and  180  feet  long. 

principal  military  establishments  of  Europe.  STAFFORD,  an  E.  co.  of  Vir^nia,  border- 
A  permanent  general  staff  is  however  discoun-  ing  on  the  Potomac,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
tenanced  by  some  military  authorities,  who  Rappahannock,  and  drained  by  Aquia  and 
favor  a  system  which  admits  of  supernumerary  other  creeks;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in' 1860, 
general  and  regimental  officers  selected  tem-  8,555,  of  whom  8,814  were  slaves.  The  surface 
porarily  for  staff  duties  by  commanders  of  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  along  the  Potomac  is  mod- 
troops.  Such  a  system  has  always  prevailed  erately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  ^^  The  lead-  178,651  bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,928  of  wheat, 
ing  qualifications,"  says  Napoleon,  "  which  88,750  of  oats,  and  2,018  tons  of  hay.  There 
should  distinguish  an  officer  selected  for  the  were  2  cotton  factories,  6  grist  mills,  2  saw 
head  of  the  staff  are :  to  know  the  country  mills,  12  churches,  and  245  pupils  attending 
thoroughly;  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  reconnois-  public  schools.  Gold  has  been  discovered,  and 
sauce  with  skill ;  to  superintend  the  transmis-  granite  and  freestone  of  an  excellent  quality 
sion  of  orders  properly ;  to  lay  down  the  most  are  found.  The  Richmond  and  Fredericsburg 
complicated  movements  intelligibly,  but  in  few  railroad  intersects  the  county.  The  value  of 
words  and  with  simplicity."  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,695,768,  showing  an 
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inoreaM  of  83  per  cent,  sinoe  I860,  Oapital,  flail,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamworth,  Bur- 
Stafford  Oourt  Honse.  ton-npon-Trent,  Uttoxeter,  Gheadle,  Hanley, 
STAFFORD,  Hsnbt,  duke  of  Baddngbam.  Burslem,  and  Kewoastle-under-Lyme.  The 
See  BuoKiNGHAic,  Dukes  of.  chief  river  is  the  Trent,  which  traverses  the 
STAFFORD,  WillIah  Howard,  viscount,  an  county  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  has  several 
English  statesman,  bom  Nov.  80,  1612,  exe-  considerable 'tributaries.  Much  of  the  surface 
cutod  on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29,  1680.  He  was  consists  of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places 
the  2d  son  of  Thomas,  20th  earl  of  Arundel,  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  run- 
the  well  known  collector  of  the  Arundelian  ning  in  ridges  separated  b^  valleys  sloping 
marbles;  and  upon  the  death  without  issue  of  toward  the  Trent;  the  land  in  the  valley  of 
his  brother-in-law  Henry,  4th  Baron  Stafford,  the  Trent  is  good.  Staffordshire  is  an  impor- 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  dignity  conferred  tant  manufacturing  county,  and  coal,  iron,  cop- 
upon  himself  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  at  per,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  extensively, 
the  same  time  created  Baroness  Stafford.  In  The  leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware, 
Nov.  1640,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  created  and  earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chief 
Viscount  Stafford.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  seat  in  England,  and  which  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  adhered  during  the  division  of  the  county  called  the  Potteries, 
civil  wars  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  after  the  There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  ironmongery  or 
restoration,  conceiving  that  he  had  not  been  hardware  whicn  is  not  produced  in  Stafford- 
rewarded  according  to  his  deserts,  he  was  fre-  shire.  The  pottery  works  established  by  Jo- 
Suently  found  in  opposition  to  the  court,  al-  siah  Wedgwood,  and  still  carried  on  by  his  de- 
[longh  he  appears  never  to  have  played  an  scendants,arein  this  county.  The  ale  breweries 
important  part  as  a  legislator.  He  was,  how-  of  Burton-on-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  cel- 
ever,  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  singled  out  ebrated.  Staffordshire  is  connected  with  the 
by  Titus  Oates,  the  contriver  of  the  ^^  popish  surrounding  counties  by  a  perfect  network  of 
plot,"  as  one  of  his  chief  victims.  On  Oct.  28,  roads,  canalB,  and  railways.  There  are  some 
1678,  Oates  deposed  before  the  house  of  com-  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  county 
mons  that  upon  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  sends  4  members  to  parliament,  beside  18  for 
by  the  Jesuits,  Lord  Stafford  was  to  have  the  the  boroughs. 

appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  army ;  and  on  STAG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
the  80th  the  accused  nobleman  was  committed  Europe  (eenrus  elaphus^  Linn.)  and  its  con- 
to  the  tower,  with  other  Catholic  peers  against  geners.  It  is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
whom  similar  charges  had  been  preferred,  ders,  and  of  a  general  reddish  brown  color, 
After  lying  two  years  in  prison,  he  was  brought  tinged  with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  before  his  rump  is  a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  Uie 
peers  on  Nov.  80,  1680,  his  69th  birthday,  tail ;  there  is  a  blackish  dorsal  line,  and  on  each 
During  a  trial  of  7  days  he  defended  himself  side  often  a  row  of  pale  fulvous  spots ;  the  hair 
with  an  ability  for  which  no  one  had  given  him  is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
credit ;  nointing  out  with  such  skill  the  weak-  mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the 
ness  of  Oates^s  evidence,  that  Evelyn,  who  was  tear  bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large, 
present,  thought  ^^such  a  man^s  testimony  and  the  hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and  corn- 
should  not  be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog."  pressed.  The  antlers  are  large  and  rounded, 
But,  as  Dugdale  and  Tuberville,  the  other  wit-  with  an  anterior  basal  and  a  median  anterior 
nesses  for  the  government,  swore  positively  snag,  and  the  apex  divided  into  2  or  more 
that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassinate  branches  according  to  age;  they  are  peculiar 
the  king,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  to  the  males,  shea  in  the  spring,  and  repro- 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  81.  He  was  executed  8  duced,  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  24  lbs.,  by 
weeks  afterward ;  and  such  was  the  revolution  August.  (For  family  characters  see  Dees.)  It 
in  popular  feeling  which  set  in  subsequent  to  is  a  strong,  swift,  and  vigilant  animal,  with  a 
his  conviction,  that,  although  he  had  been  as-  very  acute  sense  of  smell ;  it  was  formerly 
sailed  by  invective  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  when  found  in  herds  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainous 
he  protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold  the  regions  of  temperate  Europe,  but  is  now  rare 
Bpectators  cried:  ^*We  believe  you,  my  lord,  except  in  the  least  inhabited  parts,  like  the 
God  bless  you,  my  lord."  His  eldest  son  was  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  stag  hunting  is 
created  earl  of  Stafford,  which  title  expired  still  a  favorite  sport  with  the  privileged  few. 
with  the  4th  earl  in  1762 ;  and  in  1825  (the  This  in  old  times  constituted  the  noble  art  of 
attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  having  been  reversed  venerU,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  plebeian 
in  Uie  previous  year)  his  descendant  Sir  Ckorge  chase  of  the  fallow  deer  and  other  species 
William  Jemingham  succeeded  to  the  barony  which  resort  to  the  plains  more  than  the  woods. 

of  Stafford.        Gestation  continues  8  months;  the  young  or 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  nearly  cdf  is  dropped  in  May,  and  is  yellowish  with 

central  county  of  England,  bounded  by  the  white  spots ;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart, 

counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Leicester,  War-  and  the  female  a  hind,  the  terms  buck,  doe,  and 

wick,  Worcester,  and  Salop;  area,  1,250  sq.  fawn  belonging  properly  to  the  fallow  deer 

m. ;   pop.  in   1861,  746,584.     The  principal  (dama  wilgaris^  Gesn.) ;  the  venison  is  coarser 

towns  are  Stafford,  the  capital,  Lichfield,  Wal-  than  that  of  the  fallow  deer.  It  has  been  found 
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fossil,  with  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other  with  jellow  head,  hrown  Jaws,  and  9  stigmata; 
pachyderms,  in  the  Kirkdale  casern,  the  peat  they  live  in  the  tronks  and  roots  of  apple  trees, 
bojs:9  of  Ireland,  and  similar  recent  formations,  willows,  and  oaks,  and  are  sometimes  injnrions. 
It  is  represented  in  North  America  by  the  larger  8TAGNELIUS,  Erik  Johan ,  a  Swedish  poet, 
wa])iti  (C  Canadenau^  Erxl.).  (See  Wapiti.)  born  in  the  island  of  Oland,  Oct.  14,  1798,  died 
Other  stags  in  the  old  world  are  the  Barbary  April  8,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  parish 
{G.  BarbaruB,  Benn.),  of  N.  Africa,  of  a  dark  priest,  afterward  made  bishop  of  Oalmar,  and 
brown  color  with  back  of  haunches  and  obscure  received  his  education  at  tlie  universities  of 
spots  white ;  and  the  Nepaul  (G,  Walliehii^  Lund  and  Upsal.  In  1815  he  became  a  clerk 
Cuv.),  bro«rn,  with  a  large  white  spot  on  the  in  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
rump.  Others  are  found  in  India  and  Japan.  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
STAG  BEETLE,  the  common  name  of  the  died  prematurely  from  excessive  drinking.  His 
family  ^u<^nu2af,  of  the  lamellicompentamerous  poetical  writings,  including  many  in  mann- 
coleoptera,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  luca^  script,  were  edited  in  1824  by  his  friend  Ham* 
nm  (Linn.).  Many  of  the  species  are  of  con-  marskold  in  8  vols.,  and  comprise  epic  or  nar- 
siderable  size,  and  have  received  their  name  rative  poems,  dramas,  lyrics,  ballads,  and  mis- 
from  the  large  and  powerful  mandibles  with  oellaneous  minor  pieces.  His  reputation  has 
which  the  males  are  furnished.  The  stag  greatly  increased  since  his  death,  and  he  is  now 
beetle  of  Europe  (L,  cervus,  Linn.)  is  2  inches  ranked  among  the  Swedish  classics.  His  entire 
long,  exclusive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the  works  have  been  translated  into  German;  and 
largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  British  specimens  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Hewitt's 
beetles;  the  color  is  black,  with  brown  elytra;  "Scandinavian  Literature." 
the  head  is  wider  than  the  body;  the  man-  STAHL,  Gkorq  Ernst,  a  German  chemist 
dibles  corneous,  arched,  with  8  large  and  sev-  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Anspach,  Oct.  21, 
eral  smaller  teeth,  and  used  as  instruments  of  1660,  died  in  Berlin,  May  14,  1734.  He  stud- 
offence  ;  antenn89  bent,  pectinated,  and  10-  ied  medicine  at  Jena,  and  became  a  lecturer 
jointed,  tibias  dentated  along  outer  edge,  and  there  in  1684,  professor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
the  tarsi  ending  in  2  hooks.  They  live  in  the  and  chemistry  at  Halle  in  1694,  and  roy^  phy- 
trunks  of  trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  night,  sician  at  Berlin  in  1716.  Professing  as  a  pie- 
often  into  houses,  where  their  sharp  and  stag-  tist  a  disdain  for  all  learning,  he  was  yet  the 
like  horns  cause  no  little  alarm ;  the  females  author  of  two  theories  prominent  in  the  his- 
are  smaller,  with  narrower  head  and  much  tory  of  science.  In  his  Theoria  Medica  Vera 
shorter  mandibles.  They  are  also  called  horn  (Halle,  1707;  new  ed.  by  Ohoulant,  3  vols., 
beetles  and  flying  bulls.  According  to  De  Leipsic,  1831-3;  translated  into  German  by 
Geer,  they  feed  principally  on  the  sweet  juice  Ideler,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1832-'3)  he  supposed 
spread  over  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  exuding  the  existence  of  an  anima  or  immaterial  princi- 
on  the  bark,  which  they  obtain  by  means  of  pie  resident  in  the  body,  creating  its  orgaiiiza- 
the  brushes  of  the  under  jaws ;  they  are  said  to  tion,  and  governing  all  its  processes  with  refer- 
seize  caterpillars  and  soft-bodied*  insects,  and  ence  to  the  final  purpose  of  preserving  life, 
to  suck  their  juices;  they  are  very  strong,  and  Every  corporeal  movement,  he  said,  is  tlie 
can  pinch  the  finger  pretty  hard,  but  do  not  product  of  a  spiritual  order.  He  invented  also 
use  their  mandibles  in  this  way  unless  pro-  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  prevailed  till  the 
voked,  iind  their  punctures  are  not  poisonous ;  time  of  Lavoisier,  in  development  and  defence 
they  live  only  a  short  time  in  the  perfect  state,  of  which  he  published  Zymotechnia  Funda' 
perishing  soon  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the  mentalis  (1697),  Experiments  et  Observations 
crevices  of  bark  near  the  roots  of  trees.  The  Chemicm  (1781),  and  numerous  dissertations, 
larv©  are  large  and  fleshy  grubs  with  very  STAHL,  Julius  Fbiedrich,  a  German  states- 
thick  body,  arched,  13-ringed,  and  having  a  man  and  author,  born  in  Munich,  Jan.  16, 1802, 
brown  scaly  head  armed  with  2  strong  jaws  died  at  Brackenau,  near  Kissingen,  Aug.  10, 
with  which  they  gnaw  wood,  reducing  it  to  a  1861.  The  name  of  his  parents,  who  were 
coarse  powder,  and  often  doing  much  damage  Jews,  was  Schlesinger,  but  he  .adopted  the 
by  boring  into  the  trunks  and  roots  of  oaks  name  Stahl  when  in  1819  he  was  baptized  into 
and  beeches ;  there  are  6  scaly  feet,  attached  the  Protestant  church.  He  studied  law,  was 
to  the  first  8  rinf^;  they  are  said  to  be  6  years  appointed  in  1827  Frivatdocent  in  the  faculty 
in  coming  to  their  growth,  and  by  some  are  re-  of  law  at  Munich,  in  1832  extraordinary  pro- 
garded  as  the  eossns  of  the  Romans,  a  worm-  fessor  at  Erlangen,  and  in  the  same  year  ordi- 
like  grub,  according  to  Pliny,  obtained  from  nary  professor  at  Wtirzburg.  In  1840  he  ac- 
tho  oak  and  considered  delicious  food,  but  not  cepted  a  call  to  the  university  of  Berlin.  In 
coveted  by  modern  epicures.  The  largest  of  1848  he  founded  with  Bethmann-Hollweg  the 
the  New  England  species  is  the  L.  eapreolu$  German  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
(Linn.),  usually  called  horn  bug;  it  is  about  IJ  president  until  1859,  when  a  disagreement  be- 
inehes  long,  without  the  mandibles,  the  latter  tween  the  evangelical  (low  church)  and  the 
being  sickle-shaped  and  toothed ;  the  color  high  Lutheran  parties,  of  which  latter  he  was 
mahogany  brown,  smooth  and  polished.  They  the  leader,  led  him  to  resi^rn.  In  1854  the 
appear  in  July  and  August.  The  larvffi  are  3  king  appointed  him  syndic  of  the  crown,  and  a 
inches  long  when  full  grown,  straw-oolored,  life  member  of  the  Herrenhaus  (house  of  lords). 


/' 
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He  was  also  appointed  in  1862  a  member  of  thin,  tranaparent  white  sheets  like  linen,  and 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  oonnoil  of  the  Pms-  one  in  particular  is  called  tiie  *'  curtain"  from 
aian  state  church,  which  position  he  retained  the  striking  resemblance  in  its  flexures  to  the 
until  1868,  when  he  resigned.  In  politics  he  folds  of  a  loose  pendent  sheet.  Host  of  the 
opposed  with  great  vigor  and  talent  the  spread  grotescme  figures  in  caves  that  give  to  these 
of  democratic  principles.  His  most  important  tiieir  chief  interest,  and  suggest  innumerable 
work  is  PhtUmphie  de$  JSeehts  (2  vols.,  Heidel-  strange  resemblances,  are  due  to  the  varying 
berg,  1880-^87),  in  which  he  develops  his  fa-  forms  of  the  groups  of  stdactites.  In  one 
mous  theory  of  a  '*  Christian  state,"  which,  place  the  pillars  stand  like  trees  in  a  grove ; 
according  to  him,  is  to  aid  the  church  by  the  m  another  they  suggest  long  colonnades  and 
secular  arm  in  extending  the  dominion  of  verandahs  adorned  with  Gotmc  tracery ;  again 
Ohristianity,  and  in  realizing  its  mission  upon  they  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  wall, 
earth.  In  his  work  Die  Eirehenverfastung,  &c.  resembling  £Edling  waters  arrested  in  their 
(Erlangen,  1840),  he  declared  himself  in  fa-  course  and  turned  into  stone;  and  with  everj 
vor  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church  govern-  advancing  step  they  present  new  and  strange 
ment.  In  1866  he  had  a  controversy  with  varieties.  They  are  white  and  translucent  like 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  which,  on  account  of  the  alabaster  when  the  limestone  that  supplies  their 
talent  displayed  on  both  sides,  attracted  gen-  material  is  pure  and  white ;  but  if  this  contain 
eral  attention  in  literary  circles.  His  lastjopeat  impurities,  these  are  also  taken  along  and  de- 
work  was  i>i0Zv£AmicA«irtreA«  unci  (2i0  2Miw  posited  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  are 
(Berlin,  1869).  produced  the  various  colors  frequently  seen  in 
8TAHB,  Adolf  Wiubjom  Thbodob,  a  Ger-  stalactites,  and  the  concentric  veins  around 
man  author,  bofn  in  Prenzlau,  Oct.  22,  1806.  their  central  axis  which  are  brought  to  view 
He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  taught  there  in  exposing  a  cross  section  by  fVacture.  The 
till  in  1886  he  was  invited  to  Oldenburg  as  common  shapes  of  small  stalactites  are  more 
professor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  was  chiefly  like  those  of  icicles,  but  in  the  interior  tiie  for> 
occupied  with  the  history  and  criticism  of  mer  are  usually  hollow  for  a  foot  or  more  from 
Aristotelianism,  and  published  works  thereon,  the  upper  end.  This  results  from  the  water 
An  Italian  journey  famished  the  subjects  of  before  it  Mia  first  evaporating  around  the  outer 
Mn  Jahr  in  Italien  (8  vols.,  Oldenburg,  1847-  edge  of  the  drop  or  collection  of  drops,  and 
^60 ;  2d  ed.,  1868),  and  of  a  historical  romance  thus  causing  the  deposit  of  a  ring  of  stony  mat- 
entitied  Die  Bepublihaner  in  Neapel  (8  vols.,  ter.  Down  the  outer  side  of  this  more  water 
Berlin,  1849),  characterized  by  a  German  critic  gathers,  continually  adding  new  rings  below, 
as  a  **  poeticsl  lava  of  rustic,  martial,  and  rev-  the  cavity  gradually  contracting  and  finally 
olutionary  scenes."  He  has  also  written  other  terminating  *in  a  point.  The  upper  portion 
SBsthetic  and  historical  works.  He  married  the  gains  in  size  by  the  partial  evaporation  of  the 
authoress  Fanny  Lewald  in  1864,  and  settied  in  water  that  flows  down  it,  and  thus  the  blunt- 
Berliiu  ness  of  the  cone  is  increased.  In  places  where 
8TAIR,  Lord.  See  Dalbthplb.  tiie  wind  sweeps  through  the  caves  the  regn- 
STALACTITE  (Gr.  oTaXa(a>,  to  drop,  to  drip),  larity  of  the  deposit  is  disturbed. 
and  Staxaomite  (Gr.  oroXayfiof ,  dripping,  drop-  STALLB AUM,  Joiiakk  Gottfbied,  a  Ger* 
ping),  concretions  of  limestone  formed  by  the  man  scholar  and  educator,  bom  at  Zaasch, 
water  that  percolates  through  fissures  in  the  Sept.  26,  1798.  He  was  educated  under  Beck 
roo&  of  caves,  carrying  carbonate  of  lime  in  and  Hermann  at  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  a 
solution,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  water  teacher  since  1820,  and  extraordinary  professor 
evaporates.  The  collections  thus  formed  on  in  the  university  since  1840.  He  has  published 
the  roof  itself  and  extending  downward  from  a  highly  esteemed  critical  edition  of  Plato  (12 
it  like  icicles  are  called  stalactites;  those  pro«  vols.,  Leipsic,  1821-6),  has  edited  several  of 
duced  by  the  drippings  upon  the  fioor,  and  the  dialogues  separately,  and  is  the  author  of 
.which  rise  in  the  form  of  mounds  toward  the  the  introductions  and  annotations  to  Plato  in 
roof,  are  called  stalagmites.  It  is  often  the  the  Bibliotheea  Qrctca  (9  vols.,  Gotha,  1827  el 
case  that  the  two  meet  and  form  pillars,  and  %eq^.  He  has  also  edited  Ruddiman^s  Institu- 
sometimes  broad  sheets  when  the  dripping  fol-  tione$  Orammatica  Latinos  (2  vols.,  1828),  Ens- 
lows  a  fissure  in  the  roof  or  seams  of  stratifica-  tathius  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-'80),  and  Terence 
tion.  In  parts  of  Weyer^s  cave  in  Virginia  the  (6  vols.,  1880-'81) ;  and  he  has  written  several 
stalactites  may  thus  be  seen  in  parallel  rows  treatises  on  education. 

starting  along  the  lines  that  mark  the  divisions        STAMEN,  an  essential  organ  in  the  inflores> 

between  the  steeply  inclined  strata  in  thereof;  cence  of  phsBnogamous  plants.    The  stamen 

and  in  certain  places  lines  of  sheets  are  pro-  consists  normally  of  the  filament  and  the  an- 

duced  which  reach  from  the  roof  to  the  fioor.  ther,  and  where  the  corolla  is  present  the 

Some  of  them  are  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent,  stamens  are  situated  immediately  within  it. 

£ind  when  struck  produce  a  ringing  sound.  Morphologically  the  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf, 

The  cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Camiola  is  famous  for  the  filament  being  the  midrib  or  petiole  and 

the  variety  of  its  sta^titic  forms,  and  among  the  anther  the  blade  or  lamina.    The  anther 

them  are  some  remarkable  examples  of  this  is  a  closed  receptacle  secreting  within  itself  a 

oharaoter.    The  stalactites  are  seen  hanging  in  multitude  of  globules  or  grains  of  dust  known 
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as  the  pollen  (see  Poixek),  and  which  are  em*  under  two  heads,  mental  or  psjohioal  and  phjs- 

ployed  in  the  fecundation  of  the  ovary.    The  ioal.    The  first  class  are  inflaenced  favorahly 

stamen  is  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  is  or  unfavorably  by  whatever  affects  their  men* 

reducible  in  its  simplest  form  to  mere  pollen  tal  state.    Under  the  stimiflus  of  pleasant  or 

masses,  as  occurs  in  certain  natural  orders.  joyful  emotions,  they  experience  little  diffi- 

STAMFORD,  a  township  and  village  of  Fair-  culty  in  conversation ;  under  depressing  influ- 

field  CO.,  Oonn.,  lying  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  ences,  their  utterance  is  seriously  disturbed* 

river,  40  m.  6.  W.  from  New  Haven,  and  86  m.  The  physical  stutterer  is  rendered  worse  by 

N.  £.  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,185.  unpleasant  weather,  great  fatigue,  vicious  in- 

Tlie  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad  trav-  dulgence,  and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or 

ersos  the  village  and  the  S.  part  of  the  town«  alcoholic  drinks.    Among  the  causes  of  stut- 

ship.    There  is  a  canal  180  rods  long,  80  feet  tering  may  be  named  abnormal  excitability  of 

wide,  and  7  feet  deep,  from  the  village  to  the  the  nervous  system,  diffidence,  fear,  and  other 

bay,  between  Greenwich  and  Shiphan  points,  kindred   mental  emotions;   affections  of  the 

The  township  is  drained  by  Mill  and  Miannus  brain  and  spinal  cord ;   and  the  involuntary 

rivers.    It  has  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  imitation  of  chorea  and  ecstasy.     Whatever 

large  manufactories  of  iron  ware,  wire,  boots  tends  to  lessen  the  control  of  the  individual 

and  shoes,  dye  stuffs,  coal  oil,  carriages,  wool-  over  his  muscles  and  nervous  system  will  of 

len,  and  dothing.    It  is  a  favorite  residence,  course  increase  stuttering ;  and  whatever  de- 

especially  in  summer,  of  merchants  and  others  velops  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body  will 

cn<7aged  in  business  in  New  York.    The  vil-  lessen  it.    The  number  of  bad  stammerers  is 

lage  has  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  weekly  news-  estimated  by  Oolombat  at  1  in  6,000 ;  but  the 

paper,  and  7  churches.  number  who  suffer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 

STAMMERING,  a  term  generally  applied  to  from  defective  utterance  is  certainly  not  less 
all  kinds  of  defective  utterance ;  a  more  ex-  than  1  in  500.  Only  about  jV  ^^  these  are  fe- 
act  use  of  language  would,  however,  restrict  males. — The  proper  treatment  of  either  stutter- 
it  to  the  organic  or  symptomatic  defects,  in  ing  or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the  cause 
distinction  from  stuttering,  which  is  properly  which  induces  it.  In  the  case  of  the  stem- 
an  idiopathic  or  functional  difficulty.  Both  merer  there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation 
stammering  and  stuttering  may  neverdieless  be  for  an  organic  cause,  which  if  possible  should 
treated  under  the  common  title.  The  causes  be  removed.  Hence,  the  clipping  of  the  uvula, 
which  lead  to  stammering  are  usually,  though  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tonsils,  or  the 
not  always,  organic ;  harelip,  cleft  palate,  elon-  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  a  tongue 
gation  of  the  uvula,  enlargement  of  the  ton-  too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use  of  electrical 
sils,  a  deficiency  or  unusual  position  of  the  or  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  paralysis,  tiie 
teeth,  tumors  of  the  tongue  or  cavity  of  the  cauterization  of  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  the  re- 
mouth,  and  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  moval  of  irregular  or  the  insertion  of  false 
parotid  glands,  are  the  most  frequent  of  these  teeth,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  for  de- 
causes.  Where  the  defect  results  from  func-  bility,  have  each  resulted  in  the  cure  of  cases 
tional  disturbance,  its  principal  causes  are  of  stammering ;  but  no  one  of  these  will  an- 
general  debility,  paralysis  either  local  or  gen-  swer  for  all  or  perhaps  a  miyority  of  cases.  In 
eral,  tetanic  or  other  spasms ;  a  rheumatic  or  stuttering  also,  the  cause,  when  ascertained, 
neuralgic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  method  of 
jaw,  tongue,  lips,  &c.,  or  of  the  vocal  cords ;  cure.  Temperance  and  abstinence  from  indul- 
a  condition  of  intoxication  ;  chorea ;  or  in  gences  which  affect  the  nervous  system  are  of 
some  cases  a  habitual  imitation  of  stammering,  course  necessary.  The  muscles  must  be  edu- 
Stuttering,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  or  never  cated  to  uniform  obedience  to  the  will,  and 
organic.  The  stutterer  is  often  in  perfect  health,  the  will  trained  to  steady  and  intelligent  con- 
aiid  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  any  way  dis-  trol  over  the  muscles  and  nerves.  A  course 
eased  or  deformed.  His  difficulty  consists  in  of  lessons  in  enunciation,  by  a  capable  teacher, 
the  momentary  inability  to  pronounce  certain  will  often  effect  a  complete  cure.  In  the  case 
words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of  sound  of  the  stupid  or  volatile,  this  training  must  be 
usually  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable,  though  long  continued,  if  it  is  to  effect  any  permanent 
occasionally  at  the  second  or  third.  Words  improvement.  The  various  remedies  which 
beginning  with  h,  t,  g^  d^  p,  h,  or  m,  usually  have  been  proposed,  most  of  which  have  had 
give  the  stutterer  the  most  trouble,  because  a  temporary  but  none  a  general  and  permanent 
they  require  the  closing  of  the  lips  or  the  press-  success,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
ing  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mout)i  the  history  of  charlatanism.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren 
for  their  enunciation,  and  an  immediate  re-  of  Boston  lays  down  the  rules  that  treatment 
opening  for  the  vowel  which  follows ;  while  he  for  impediments  of  speech  should  be  com- 
keeps  the  lips  closed,  and  compresses  the  cav-  menced  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that 
ity  of  the  mouth  in  the  attempt  to  force  out  ^*  little  permanent  advantage  will  be  gained,  in 
the  sound.  Most  stutterers  can  sing  without  the  minority  of  cases,  unless  the  treatment  be 
difticulty,  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  being  resolutely  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years."* 
much  less  frequently  interrupted  in  singing  STAMP  AOTS,  laws  for  the  raising  of  rev- 
than  in  speaking.    Stutterers  maybe  classed  enue  by  requiring  the  use  of  paper  or  parchment 
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bearing  a  government  stamp  for  various  legal  lily,  the  nmnber  of  the  docmnents  required  to 

and  other  purposes.  Such  laws  were  introduced  give  validity  to  a  transaction;  and  questiona 

into  England,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  of  this  kind  are  frequently  before  the  coorta. 

from  Holland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres-  Thus,  if  the  terms  of  a  stamped  agreement  are 

ent  have  multiplied,  until  now  all  or  nearly  all  varied,  there  must  be  a  new  stiunp ;  and  an 

legal  or  commercial  instruments  are  embraced  affidavit  used  in  one  stage  of  a  suit,  if  offered 

.witibin  their  requirements,  as  well  as  many  for  use  in  a  later  stage,  must  be  restamped. 

things  which  cannot  be  thus  described:   as  When  the  instrument  may  lawfully  be  stamped 

newspapers,  legacies  (by  means  of  stamped  re-  after  it  is  executed,  sufficient  time  is  allowed ; 

eeipts),  and  admission  to  practice  as  a  phy-  21  days,  for  example,  in  an  agreement  not  nn- 

aician,  advocate,  barrister,  or  attorney.    So  no-  der  seal.    If  a  stamped  instrument  is  lost,  or 

taries  public,  bankers,  pawnbrokers,  and  others  withheld  by  an  opposing  party,  an  unstamped 

must  pay  for  a  yearly  license,  which  is  given  copy  may  be  usea  in  evidence.    So  fa  witness 

them  on  stamped  paper  or  parchment.     The  may  use  an  unstamped  receipt  or  other  inatm- 

provisions  of  these  acts  have  varied  very  much  ment  to  refresh  his  memory.    If  stamps  are 

from  time  to  time.  When  the  government  stood  spoiled  so  that  they  cannot  be  used,  they  may 

in  especial  need  of  money,  they  were  extended  be  returned  to  the  office,  and  will  be  paid  for, 

more  widely,  and  the  revenue  from  them  in-  in  the  absence  of  all  fraud.    While  the  acts, 

creased.    At  present  these  acts  are  milder  than  and  the  courts  in  their  construction  and  appli- 

formerly;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day  cation  of  them,  aim  at  effectually  preventing 

to  pursue  any  business,  or  enter  into  transao-  all  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  they  endeavor,  so 

tions,  in  England,  without  paying  a  tax  to  the  far  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 

government  through  a  stamp.    It  is  impossible  revenue,  to  prevent  fraud  or  izgustice  from  the 

to  give  here  even  a  selection  of  the  principal  accidental  and  unintentional  violation  of  the 

matters  requiring  stamps,  and  still  less  to  enu-  stamp  acts.     For  this  purpose  many  instm- 

merate  them,  the  list  in  the  recent  consolidated  ments   erroneously  believed   to  be  properly 

acts  covering  more  than  100  pages.    The  low-  stamped,  or  accidentally  prevented  from  being 

est  amount  noticed  is  one  penny  for  a  receipt  of  so,  may  be  subsequentiy  stamned  and  thus  ac- 

money  over  £2,  and  tiie  highest  is  £22,600  on  quire  legal  validity.    Our  reaaers  will  not  for- 

letters  of  administration  on  £1,000,000  proper-  get  that  the  endeavor  of  England  to  impose 

ty.    The  rate  per  centum  varies  considerably,  stamp  duties  upon  her  transatlantio  colonies  in 

being  as  a  rule  highest  on  the  larger  sums,  but  1765,  was  among  the  efficient  causes  of  the 

eeems  to  be,  in  general,  from  less  than  one  quar-  revolution  which  resulted  in  their  indepen- 

ter  of  one  x>er  cent,  to  one  per  cent.  The  stamps  dence.— Stamp  acts,  or  analogous  enactments, 

are  impressions  made  upon  paper  by  the  proper  are  widely  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

officers  of  government.    K  the  instrument  be  In  some  countries,  as  in  Prance,  stamps  appear 

written  on  parchment,  the  impression  is  at-  to  be  used  as  weU  for  the  authentication  of  legal 

tached  to  it.    In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  documents  as  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and 

instruments  in  blank  and  already  stamped  are  it  is  said  that  an  important  part  of  the  income 

bought  at  the  stamp  offices.     In  others,  tiie  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  derived  from  this  source, 

instrument  when  properly  prepared  is  brought  — ^This  indirect  method  of  raising  a  revenue 

to  the  office  and  stamped.    The  impression  al-  has  been  much  and  earnestly  discussed,  and 

ways  states  the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  some-  there  are,  of  course,  confficting  opinions  aa  to 

times  the  character  or  purpose  of  the  document,  its  propriety  or  utility.    It  seems  however  to 

It  is  obvious  that  such  impreeeions  may  be  easily  be  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken.    They 

forged,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  to  a  who  favor  it  generally  rest  their  approval  on  the 

considerable  extent.    To  prevent  it,  this  forge-  following  grounds.  It  is  easily  collected,  at  smidl 

ry  was  made  a  capital  offence  by  the  act  of  cost.    It  cannot  be  evaded  without  great  diffi- 

William   and   Mary,  and   remained  so  until  culty,  and  not  to  any  great  extent.  By  a  careful 

about  80  years  ago,  when  the  punishment  of  discrimination  it  may  be  made  to  lay  upon  all 

death  was  changed  to  that  of  transportation,  business  transactions  an  equal  or  proportional 

An  escape  from  the  requirements  of  the  acts  burden.  This  burden  is  borne  by  none  but  those 

is  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  the  pro-  who  profit  by  the  transactions  upon  which  it 

vision  that  no  document  which  needs  a  stamp  rests;  and  while  a  poll  tax  must  necessarily 

and  is  without  one  can  be  offered  in  evidence  bear  no  proportion  to  the  payer^s  means,  and  a 

or  has  any  legal  force  whatever.    And  while  property  or  income  tax  is  always  open  to  eva- 

the  courts,  regarding  the  stamp  acts  as  penal  sion  or  fraud  to  a  great  extent,  and  an  excise 

instruments,  apply  to  them  the  conmion  rule  on  manufactured  articles  is  very  often  cum- 

of  a  strict  interpretation  against  the  act,  they  brous,  expensive,  and  inconvenient,  the  im« 

seem  nevertheless  to  oppose  and  prevent  the  post  levied  by  means  of  the  stamp  acts  serves 

admission  or  use  of  any  instrument  so  con-  to  produce  a  large  revenue  with  a  great  im- 

structed  as  to  evade  payment  of  the  duty ;  and  partiality,  and  a  less  cost  and  embarrassment 

the  acts  generally  impose  a  penalty  upon  any  than  perhaps  any  other  form  of  taxation  now 

evasion   of  their   provisions. — As   it  is   the  practised  by  civilized  nations.    The  produce  of 

purpose  of  the  acts  to  raise  a  revenue  in  this  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  for  1860  waa 

way,  they  have  multiplied,  perhaps  unnecessa-  £8,285,257 14t,  4d, 
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STANDARD,  the  most  considerable  banner  ried  the  flag  known  as  the  '^  Great  Union,'* 
of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  dis-  which  was  first  displayed  by  Washington  npon 
played  in  the  field,  on  public  occasions,  or  at  the  heights  before  Boston,  npon  assuming  the 
sea  to  distinguish  the  ships  of  one  nation  from  conmiand  of  the  newly  organized  army  of  the 
those  of  another.  In  common  parlance  the  colonies,  Jan.  1,1776,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  banner,  fiag,  ensign,  crosses  of  St.  G^eorge  and  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue 
or  colors.  For  some  time  previous  to  t^e  revo-  ground  in  the  upper  comer,  with  a  field  com- 
liitionary  war,  and  even  after  the  declaration  posed  of  alternate  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and 
of  independence,  a  variety  of  flags  were  dis-  white,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  colonies 
played  in  the  revolted  colonies  of  British  Amer-  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  within  the 
ioa,  emblematic  of  the  popular  grievances  and  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  combination  of 
of  the  particular  arm  of  service.  Frequent  these  two  colors  was  probably  suggested  by 
mention  is  made  of  union  flags  in  the  newspa-  the  red  flag  of  the  army  and  the  white  one  of 
pers  of  1774,  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  de-  the  navy,  previously  in  use,  and  the  form  of 
scription  of  the  devices  employed,  it  has  been  stripes  by  the  order  of  Washington  that  officers 
supposed  that  they  were  the  common  ensigns  of  different  grades  should  wear  stripes  of  difler- 
of  the  commercial  marine,  in  which  were  ent  colors  ^^  to  prevent  mistakes,"  and  to  enable 
blende  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  An-  '*  both  officers  aud  men  to  make  themselves 
drew  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  Eng-  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  officers  in 
land  and  Scotland*  In  March,  1775,  a  union  general  command."  The  emblems  of  British 
flag  with  a  red  fleld  was  hoisted  upon  the  lib-  union  having  become  inappropriate  after  the 
crty  pole  in  New  York,  with  the  inscription :  declaration  of  independence,  it  was  ordered  by 
^^  George  Rex,  and  the  liberties  of  America."  congress,  June  14, 1777,  *^that  the  flag  of  the 
Tlie  Oonnecticut  troops  bore  upon  their  stan-  18  United  States  be  18  stripes,  alternate  red 
dards  and  drums  the  arms  of  the  colony,  with  and  white ;  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in 
the  motto :  Qui  transtuUt  ittstinet;  and  by  act  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 
of  the  provincial  congress  the  standard  of  each  It  is  not  known  precisely  to  whom  is  due  the 
regiment  was  distinguished  by  its  color,  as  **  for  credit  of  suggesting  the  stars  for  the  union.  The 
the  seventh,  blue;  for  the  eighth,  orange,"  &c.  idea  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  John 
The  flag  displayed  by  Gen.  Putnam  on  Proa-  Adams,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
pect  hill  near  Boston,  July  18,  1775,  was  red  .  war ;  and  it  has  also  been  urged  with  consider- 
iii  token  of  defiance,  and  bore  on  one  side  the  able  plausibility  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
motto  of  Oonnecticut,  and  on  the  other  the  national  standard  were  borrowed  from  the  coat 
words :  "  An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  which  were  of  arms  of  the  Washington  family,  the  shield 
adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  con-  of  which  presents  a  white  or  silver  field  trav- 
grcss  of  Massachusetts,  April  29,  1776,  as  the  ersed  by  two  red  bars,  with  three  spur  rowels 
motto  to  be  borne  on  the  fiag  of  the  cruisers  or  stars  in  the  upper  portion.  The  resolution 
of  that  colony — *^  a  white  flag  with  a  green  pine  of  June  14  was  not  made  public  until  Sept.  8, 
tree."  The  first  American  fiag  unfurled.in  South  1777,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  first  figured  con- 
Caroluia,  ^^  a  blue  ground  with  a  white  crescent  spicuously  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the 
in  the  dexter  corner,"  was  designed  by  Col.  succeeding  month ;  in  December  of  the  same 
Moultrie  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  safety,  year  they  were  carried  to  Europe  by  Paul 
and  was  carried  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Johnston,  Jones  on  his  ship,  tJie  Ranger.  The  flag,  hav- 
Scpt.  13, 1775.  By  a  letter  of  Ool.  Joseph  Reed,  ing  been  instituted  on  the  representative  prin- 
Oct.  20, 1775,  it  appears  that  the  flag  of  the  float-  ciple,  to  designate  the  states  of  the  united 
ing  batteries  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachu-  republic,  remained  unaltered  until  1794,  when, 
setts  cruisers.  The  standard  of  the  first  Ameri-  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  senator  from  Ver- 
can  fleet  was  hoisted  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  mont,  which  state,  with  Kentucky,  had  recent- 
1775,  by  Paul  Jones  with  his  own  hands,  as  ly  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  resolved 
Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins  embarked  on  that  from  and  after  May  1,  1794,  ^Hhe  flag  of 
board  his  flag  ship,  the  Alfred ;  it  represented  the  United  States  be  15  stripes,"  and  that  ^^  the 
a  rattlesnake  on  a  yellow  fleld,  with  the  mot-  union  be  15  stars,"  &c.  The  act  of  1794  con- 
to,  "  Don^t  tread  on  me" — ^a  device  suggested  tained  no  provisions  for  future  alterations,  and 
probably  by  the  head  pieces  of  many  of  the  until  1818  none  were  made,  notwithstanding 
newspapers  in  the  revolutionary  interest,  in  that  in  the  mean  time  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
which  a  disjointed  snake  divided  into  13  parts,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  were 
with  the  motto,  "  Join  or  die,"  was  employed  added  to  the  Union.  On  the  admission  of  In- 
to typify  the  necessity  of  union.  When  this  diana  in  1816  a  committee  was  appointed,  on 
result  had  been  accomplished,  the  device  was  motion  of  Mr.  Wendover  of  New  York,  "  to 
changed  into  a  united  snake  or  into  a  rattle-  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the 
snake  about  to  strike.  A  paper  attributed  to  flag,"  by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  care- 
Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of  fully  examined.  The  proposition  to  carry  out 
the  reasons  for  selecting  this  device,  founded  the  principles  of  Bradley ^s  act  of  1794,  which 
upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  rattle-  contemplated  the  addition  of  a  star  and  a 
snake.  The  fleet  did  not  sail  from  the  Dela-  stripe  for  each  state  admitted  into  the  Union, 
ware  capes  until  Feb.  IT,  1776,  when  it  car-  was  deemed  objectionable  on  the  ground  that 
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nothing  would  be  left  to  recall  the  past;  and  he  followed  the  sea,  acquiring  thereby  a  Icnowl- 
by  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  a  return  to  the  edge  of  marine  scenery.  He  was  afterward 
18  stars  and  13  stripes  prescri^d  by  the  act  of  distinguished  as  a  theatrical  scene  painter,  be- 
1777  was  considered  equally  impracticable,  as  came  an  exhibitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
the  past  would  then  only  be  recognized  and  institution  and  the  society  of  British  artists, 
the  present  ignored.  The  flag  of  1794  was,  if  and  in  1832  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
possible,  more  objectionable  than  either  of  royal  academy,  and  in  1886  an  academician, 
these.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  device  His  works  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  land- 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  intended  to  scape,  but  as  a  painter  of  sea  pieces  he  enjoys  a 
illustrate  at  once  the  origin  of  the  republic  unique  reputation.  Among  his  pictures  of  this 
and  its  progress  in  material  prosperity,  is  due'  class  are  views  in  and  about  the  chief  cities 
to  Gapt.  Samuel  0.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
gained  distinction  by  his  defence  of  the  private  mandy,  Holland,  and  England.  As  an  imagina- 
armed  brig  General  Armstrong  against  a  great-  tive  painter  in  the  same  department  he  has 
ly  superior  British  force  at  Fayal  in  Sept.  1814;  produced  many  striking  works,  including  his 
and  his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  re-  ^*  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
port  of  the  committee  submitted  Jan.  2, 1817.  Coast  of  Holland ;"  *^  The  Victory,  bearing  the 
This  proposed  to  retain  the  18  stripes,  alter-  Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar;"  *^The 
nate  red  and  white,  in  commemoration  of  the  Abandoned,"  the  sentiment  of  which  Buskin 
18  colonies  which  took  the  field  in  the  strug-  characterized  as  **  very  grand ;"  and  *^  The  Bat- 
gle  for  independence,  and  to  make  the  num-  tie  of  Trafalgar."  He  has  occasionally  at- 
ber  of  the  stars  (white  on  a  blue  field),  rep-  tempted  with  success  a  very  different  class  of 
resenting  the  Union,  correspond  with  that  of  subjects,  familiar  examples  of  which  are  '^  The 
the  states,  with  the  provision  that  a  new  star  French  Troops  fording  the  Magra,"  ^*  The  Bat- 
should  be  added  on  the  4th  of  July  next  sue-  tie  of  Roveredo,"  "  The  Pyr^ndes,"  and  "  St. 
ceeding  the  admission  of  any  new  state.  A  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of 
bill  embodying  these  provisions  was  also  re-  Wellington."  He  has  been  a  prolific  designer 
ported,  but  the  subject  having  been  laid  over  for  illustrated  works,  and  has  published  a  series 
until  the  next  congress  owing*  to  press  of  busi-  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches,  ^'  The 
ness,  a  new  committee  reported  through  Mr.  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse"  (foL,  1888). 
Wendover  a  bill  identical  with  the  former, .  He  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  living  £ng- 
which  on  April  4,  1818,  became  a  law.  The  lish  landscape  painters, 
flag  thus  established  was  first  hoisted  over  the  STANFORD,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
hall  of  representatives  at  Washington  on  the  gyman  and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Wands- 
18th  of  the  same  month  at  2  P.  M.,  although,  worth,  England,  Oct.  20,  1754,  died  in  New 
in  accosdance  with  the  act,  its  legal  existence  York,  Jan.  14,  1834.  He  studied  medicine  for 
could  not  be  recognized  until  the  4th  of  July  a  time,  but  engaged  in  teaching  at  Hammer- 
ensuing  ;  and  down  to  the  present  time  it  has  smith,  near  London.  He  had  been  brought  up 
continued  to  be  the  national  standard  of  the  in  the  church  of  England,  but  united  with  the 
American  Union.  Resolutions  were  introduced  Baptist  church,  and  in  1786  emigrated  to  the 
in  the  85th  congress  offering  the  thanks  of  the  United  States,  spent  a  few  months  at  Norfolk, 
nation  to  Captain  Reid  ^^for  having  designed  Ya.,  and  then  opened  an  academy  at  New 
and  formed  the  present  flag  of  the  United  York.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
States,"  but  were  overlooked  amid  the  excitmg  Baptist  church.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  while 
questions  which  subsequently  occupied  the  at-  there  wrote  a  history  of  that  church.  In  Nov. 
tention  of  the  national  legislature.  1789,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  again  be* 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  first  military  leader  came  a  teacher ;  and  in  1791  he  commenced  a 

of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in  New  England,  bom  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures.    A  Baptist 

in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1584,  died  in  church  having  been  formed  through  his  exer- 

Duxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1656.    He  came  to  tions  in  1794,  he  served  in  connection  with  his 

Plymouth  with*the  first  company  in  1620,  pre-  other  duties  as  its  pastor  for  the  next  6  or  7 

vions  to  which  he  had  served  in  the  army  in  years.    He  continued  teaching  till  1818,  when 

the  Netherlands.    He  was  a  man  of  great  cour-  he  finally  relinquished  his  school.    In  1808  he 

age,  energy,  and  determination,  with  a  fiery  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  almshouse,  and 

temper,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  in  1811  became  the  chaplain  of  that  institution, 

early  settlera.    He  conunanded  frequent  expe-  His  field  of  labors  ultimately  embraced  the 

ditions  against  the  savages  that  annoyed  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  charitable  asylums  of  the 

settlements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill  of  city.    He  also  gave  instruction  to  classes  of 

his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of  theological  students.    Beside  the  ^^  History  of 

his  military  prowess.    He  visited  England  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,"  al- 

1625  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  after  his  ready  mentioned.  Dr.  Stanford  was  the  author 

return  settled  at  Duxbury,  and  for  the  remain-  of  numerous  tracts  and  small  religious  works, 

der  of  his  life  held  the  office  of  magistrate  or  and  published  a  number  of  addresses  and  di&- 

assistant  for  that  town.  courses,  and  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  ^^  The 

8TANFIELD,  Olabkson,  an  English  painter,  Aged  Ohristian's   Companion"  (8vo.,  1829), 

born  in  Sunderland  about  1798.    In  early  life  which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
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STANHOPE.  L  Jasces,  earl,  a  British  states-  tion  to  the  subject  ot  electricity,  and  In  17T9 
mail  and  soldier,  bom  in  1673,  died  in  London,  published  his  theory  of  what  is  called  the  re- 
Feb.  6,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  turn  stroke.  His  political  works  consist  of  a 
Stanhope,  a  brother  of  the  2d  earl  of  Chester-  refutation  of  Price's  **  Plan  for  a  Sinking  Fund," 
field  and  a  diplomatist  of  some  distinction  un-  a  reply  to  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
der  William  III.  Entering  the  military  service  Revolution,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Juries."  III. 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  in  1694  commissioned  a  Philip  Henut,  5th  earl,  a  British  statesman 
captain  in  the  ioot  guards.  After  serving  with  and  author,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
credit  in  the  wars  in  Flanders  which  terminated  Walmer,  Kent,  in  1805.  He  was  graduated  at 
with  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  participated  in  Oxford  in  1827,  and  in  1830,  being  then  known 
the  disastrous  expeditions  of  1702  and  1704  to  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon,  entered 
the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  in  1705,  being  then  parliament  as  member  for  Wotton  Bassett, 
a  brigadier-general,  he  shared  in  the  exploits  upon  the  disfranchisement  of  whicl^  borough 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  brilliant  Spanish  he  was  returned  for  Hertford.  Being  unseated 
campaign.  In  1707  he  was  made  major-gen-  on  petition,  he  was  reelected  in  1835,  and  con- 
eral,  in  1708  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  tinned  to  represent  Hertford  until  1852.  Ho 
forces  in  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  year  effected  has  been  conservative  in  politics,  and  held  of- 
tho  reduction  of  Minorca  and  the  capture  of  fice  during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
Port  Mahon.  After  gaining  further  important  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As 
successes  in  Spain,  he  was  on  Nov.  27,  1710,  a  legislator  he  is  favorably  known  by  the  copy- 
surprised  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  at  Brihuega,  right  act  of  1842,  which  he  introduced  and  car- 
and  forced  with  his  army  of  2,000  men  to  ca-  ried,  and  he  occupies  an  important  place  among 
])itulate.  Subsequent  to  his  return  to  England  modern  English  writers  of  history  and  biogra- 
he  held  no  military  command,  but  became  a  phy.  His  first  work  was  the  **Life  of  Belisa- 
proininent  whig  member  ofparliament,  to  which  rius"  (8vo.,  1829),  succeeded  by  a  **  History  of 
lie  had  been  regularly  returned  since  1702.  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain"  (8vo.,  1832), 
Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  and  the  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  and  on  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-'83" 
other  occasions,  he  was  appointed  by  George  I.  (7  vols.,  1836-54).  His  remaining  works  cora- 
on  his  accession  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  prise  "Spain  under  Charles  II."  (8vo.,  1840); 
of  state,  Viscount  Townshend  being  the  other.  "  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^"  (1 8rno.,  1845) ; 
Tlie  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  "Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
whom  Stanhope,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  in-  Review"  (8vo.,  1849);  a  "Life  of  Joan  of  Arc" 
cited  to  betray  his  ministerial  colleagues,  led  (1853);  and  a  "Life  of  William  Pitt"  (4  vols, 
to  the  retirement  of  Townshend,  Walpole,  and  8vo.,  1801  et  seq,).  He  has  edited  "  The  Letters 
others  of  the  cabinet;  and  Stanhope  was  in  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
Ai)ril,  1717,  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  field "  (1845 ;  2d  edition,  5  vols.  8vo.,  1853),  and, 
a  few  months  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  2  vols,  of  the 
as  Baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and  Viscount  "  Memoirs  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Stanhope  of  Midion.  In  the  succeeding  year  Bart."  (1856-7),  to  bo  followed  by  a  selection 
he  resumed  his  oflice  of  secretary,  Sunderland  from  his  correspondence.  During  the  pub- 
becoiniug  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  lication  of  his  history  of  England  he  entered 
created  Earl  Stanhope.  On  Feb.  4, 1721,  while  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  on 
replying  with  much  heat  to  an  attack  upon  the  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  latter's  edi- 
ministry  by  the  duke  of  Wharton,  he  burst  a  tion  of  the  "Writings  of  George  Washington." 
blood  vessel,  which  caused  his  death  on  the  He  subsequently  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from 
succeeding  day.  II.  Charles,  3d  earl,  grand-  the  charges  of  serious  "  omissions  and  addi- 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Aug.  1753,  died  tions"  originally  preferred  against  him,  but 
in  1816.  By  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  continued  to  "differ  widely  from  him  on  the 
carl  of  Chatham,  he  had  8  daughters,  the  eldest  privileges  and  duties  pertaining  to  an  editor." 
of  whom  was  the  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stan-  Lord  Stanhope  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1855, 
hope.  Succeeding  to  his  family  honors  in  1786,  since  which  time  he  has  taken  a  less  active 
he  became  noted  for  his  radical  democratic  part  in  public  life.  In  1834  he  received  the 
opinions  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day,  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  discussing  which  he  carried  the  principles  and  since  1846  he  has  been  president  of  the 
of  the  whigs,  with  whom  he  voted,  to  a  point  society  of  antiquaries.  He  was  appointed  by 
deemed  so  perilous  by  that  party  that  none  the  duke  of  Wellington  his  literary  executor. 
dared  follow  him;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  STANHOPE,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  an  eccen- 
life  he  used  to  be  called  "  the  minority  of  one."  trie  English  woman,  born  in  London,  March 
As  a  mechanical  inventor  he  is  well  known  by  12,  1776,  died  at  Joon,  in  the  Lebanon,  June 
the  printing  press  which  bears  his  name,  by  23, 1839.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
his  improvements  in  the  construction  of  locks  8d  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of  the 
lor  canals,  and  by  two  ingenious  calculating  great  earl  of  Chatham,  and  in  girlhood  was 
machines,  one  of  which  performed  addition  remarkable  for  precocity,  and  boldness  and 
and  subtraction,  and  the  other  multiplication  independence  of  character.  Unlike  her  father, 
and  division.    He  also  gave  considerable  atten-  who  was  almost  a  democrat  in  principle,  she 
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prided  herself  upon  her  aristocrstio  birth,  and  yarions  dishonorable  shifts  to  elude  her  credit 
the  superior  mental  and  phjsioal  qualities  tors,  dying  at  last  with  no  European  near  her, 
which  she  supposed  to  be  its  concomitants ;  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  native  servants, 
and  it  was  probably  in  conseauence  of  this  who  plundered  the  house  almost  before  life 
antagonism  between  parent  anct  child  that  at  had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried  in  the  gar- 
an  early  age  she  entered  the  &mily  of  her  uncle  den  acyoining  her  residence  by  the  British  con- 
WiUiam  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until  his  sul  at  Beyrout  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  an 
death,  acting  as  his  private  secretary  and  shar-  American  missionary,  the  latter  of  whom,  for 
ing  in  aU  his  confidences.  Pitt  having  recom-  several  years  her  neighbor,  thus  sums  up  her 
mended  his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she  qualities :  ^^  On  most  subjects  she  was  not 
received  a  pension  of£l,200,  which  proving  in-  merely  san&  but  sensible,  well  informed,  and 
adequate  to  support  her  according  to  her  former  extremely  shrewd.  She  possessed  eztraordi- 
rank  and  style,  she  retired  to  solitude  in  Wales,  nary  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  perfectly 
In  1810,  disgusted  with  the  artificial  character  fascinating  to  all  with  whom  she  dbose  to  make 
of  European  society,  and  influenced  also  by  the  herself  agreeable.  She  was  however  whim- 
impression  that  a  great  destiny  awaited  her  in  sical,  imperious,  tyrannical,  and  at  times  re> 
the  East,  she  resolved  to  expatriate  herself,  vengeful  in  a  high  degree.  Bold  as  a  lion,  she 
After  spending  several  years  in  travel,  during  wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe, 
which  die  visited  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,Damasous,  and  all;  nor  did  she  fail  to  rule  her  Albanian 
and  Palmyra,  at  which  last  place  she  is  said  to  guards  and  her  servants  with  absolute  author* 
have  been  crowned  by  60,000  Arabs  queen  of  ity.  She  kept  spies  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
the  East,  she  established  herself  in  1818  at  the  at  the  residences  of  pashas  and  emeers,  and 
deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little  knew  every  thing  that  was  going  forward  in 
village  of  Joon,  and  within  8  miles  of  Sidon.  the  country.^'  Her  *^  Memoirs  as  related  by 
Her  striking  manners  and  conversation,  her  Herself''  (8  vols.  8vo.),  and  ^^  Travels''  (8  vols, 
munificence  and  reputation  for  extraordinary  8vo.)  by  Dr.  Meryon,  who  had  been  for  several 
wealth,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  years  her  physician,  were  published  soon  after 
neighboring  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  who  learned  her  death. 

to  admire  and  ultimately  to^  fear  her.     The  STANHOPE,  Philip  Dobmeb.    See  Ohss- 

old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence  tebfdzld. 

among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon,  was  STANISLAS  L  LESZOZYNSEI,  king  of  Po- 
soon  converted  into  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  a  land,  and  afterward  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
band  of  Albanians,  and  became  a  refuge  to  all  bom  in  Lemberg,  Galicia,  April  20, 1677,  died  in 
the  persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  Lun^ville,  Feb.  28, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of 
assistance.  Possessing  a  passion  for  intrigue  Raphael  Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Posen  and 
and  considerable  diplomatic  talent,  she  exer-  treasurer  of  Poland,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
cised  a  despotic  sway  over  the  surrounding  butler  of  the  crown  by  Augustus  II.  When  war 
country,  fomenting  and  allaying  commotions  broke  out  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
at  her  pleasure.  So  powerful  was  the  influ-  that  prince,  he  was  in  1704  sent  on  a  mission 
ence  which  she  wielded,  that  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  former  by  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  won  the 
when  about  to  invade  Syria  in  1882,  was  con-  good  graces  of  the  conqueror,  and  through  his 
strained  to  solicit  her  neutrality.  After  the  influence  was  in  the  same  year  elected  to  the 
siege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she  is  said  throne  of  Poland.^  This  he  held  but  a  few 
to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  refugees,  years;  his  patron  having  been  defeated  at  Pul- 
Whether  for  the  purpose  of  awing  her  follow-  towa  in  1709,  he  was  unable  to  resist  his  com- 
ers or  from  inward  conviction,  she  practised  petitor  Augustus  11.,  left  Poland  in  1712,  and 
astrology  and  other  secret  arts,  and  promul-  took  refuge  in  Pomerania,  and  then  in  Sweden, 
gated  some  peculiar  religious  sentiments  which  For  the  sake  of  peace  he  was  willing  to  abdi- 
die  held  to  the  last  That  her  mind  was  dis-  cate,  and  having  gone  for  this  purpose  to 
eased  on  certain  points  is  clear  from  the  fact  Charles  Xn.,  then  at  Bender,  was  taken  pris- 
that  she  kept  in  a  magniflcent  stable  two  mares,  oner  by  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  deliv- 
on  which  she  fancied  she  was  to  ride  into  Je-  ered  to  the  Turks;  being  released  in  1714,  he 
rusalem  with  the  Messiah  at  his  next  coming,  returned  to  Sweden,  was  appointed  governor 
to  inaugurate  the  millennium.  She  treated  of  Deux-Ponts  by  Charles  XII.,  and  remained 
with  extreme  rudeness  many  of  the  travellers  there  until  that  prince's  death  in  1719.  With- 
who  visited  her,  particularly  Englishmen,  and  out  protection  and  bereft  of  his  patrimonial 
had  an  especial  enmity  against  consuls  and  com-  estates,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  and 
mercial  agents,  who,  she  said,  *^  were  intended  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans  granted  him  a 
to  regulate  merchants,  and  not  to  interfere  with  pension  and  permission  to  reside  at  Wissem- 
or  control  nobility."  The  extravagant  state  bourg,  Alsace,  where  he  lived  obscurely  with 
which  she  maintained  and  her  numerous  bene-  his  only  daughter  Marie  Leszozynska.  He  had 
factions  gradually  brought  pecuniary  embar-  given  up  all  ambitious  aspirations,  when  he 
rassments,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  was  suddenly  apprised  that  the  hand  of  his 
life  she  was  constantly  harassed  by  debts,  daughter  was  desired  for  Louis  XY.,  to  whom 
Nothing,  however,  could  tempt  her  to  return  she  was  married  Sept.  6,  1725.  In  1788,  on 
to  England,  and  she  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  he  was  recalled  to 
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formed  in  Feb.  1868,  and  in  the  snooeedinff  in  examining  which  thej  in^ariablj  proceeded 

Mayaasomed  the  presidency  of  the  board  ox  without  the  aaaistance  of  a  jonr,  Ihia  tribanal, 

control  upon  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  £1-  however,  was  distinct  from  the  council  itaelf, 

lenborongh,  with  the  title  of  '^  her  miyesty^a  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee 

oommiasioner  for  the  afiairs  of  Indiiu"    Upon  having  delegated  powers;  nor  did  the  act  cited 

the  transfer  of  the  goveniment  of  India  from  give  the  first  legal  authority  to  the  criminal 

the  East  India  company  to  the  imperial  crown  jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  body.    It  receiv- 

(Aug.  1858),  he  became  the  first  secretary  of  ed  an  augmentation  of  its  powers  by  act  of  81 

the  new  department  of  India  then  created.  Henry  YIIL,  '^  which,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

Since  the  retirement  of  the  Derby  ministry  in  *'*■  was  at  that  time  marveUous  necessary  to  do 

June,  1859,  he  has  not  held  office.  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  noblemen  and 

STANLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  gentlemen  of  the  north  parts  of  ]^gland,  who 
bom  in  1626,  died  in  London,  April  12,  1678.  made  their  force  their  law;"  and  after  an  ex- 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Oxford,  istence  of  nearly  60  years  it  was  during  the 
and  subsequently  resided  for  several  years  in  minority  of  Edward  YI.  merged  in  the  general 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1649  he  published  a  body  of  the  council,  which  thenceforth,  as  in 
volume  of  ^^  Poems  and  Translations,"  followed  earlier  times,  constituted  the  real  court  of  the 
in  1655-^60  by  his  ^^  History  of  Philosophy,  star  chamber.  The  latter  continued  under  the 
containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Tudors  and  their  successors,  in  spite  of  nnmer- 
Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect"  ous  restraining  statutes,  to  exercise  a  Jurisdie- 
(8  vols,  fol.),  by  far  his  most  important  pro-  don,  particularly  in  criminal  matters,  unau- 
ciuction.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Olearius  thorized  by  the  act  of  Henry  YH.  erecting  a 
was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1  til.  In  1668  ap-  new  court,  and  which  gradually  rendered  it 
peared  his  edition  of  iEschylus,  including  the  one  of  the  most  odious  instruments  in  over- 
fragments  and  the  Greek  scholia,  together  with  throwing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Every 
a  commentary  and  a  Latin  version.  A  reprint  misdemeanor,  and  especially  those  of  public 
of  this  edition,  with  the  commentary  enlarged  importance  for  which  the  law,  owing  to  the 
and  corrected,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  timidity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  its  judicial 
1809  by  Dr.  Butler  (4  vols.  4to.).  In  1814-15  interpreters,  had  provided  no  sufficient  punish- 
appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems  with  a  bio-  ment,  seems  to  have  come  within  the  scope  of 
graphical  memoir  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  its  inquiry.    Among  these  were  corruption^ 

STANZA  (Ital.),  a  certain  number  of  lines  breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public  af- 

regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  forming  fairs,  attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  oreach  of 

one  of  the  divisions  of  a  poem.    The  stanza  proclamations ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  its 

should  properly  terminate  with  a  full  point  or  authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that,  ac- 

pause,  whence  its  name,  which  signifies  a  station  cording  to  Clarendon,  ^^  any  disrespect  to  any 

or  resting  place ;  but  in  practice  this  rule  is  not  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen, 

always  observed,  even  m  such  varieties  as  the  was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations 

Spenserian  stanza,  where  the  metre  would  seem  of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed." 

especially  to  require  a  iall  pause.  The  mode  of  process  was  generally  by  informa- 

STAR.    See  Astbonomt.  tion  filed  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general, 

STAR  CHAMBER,  Court  of  the  {curia  ec^  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  private  relator,  and  in 
mera  steUata,  so  called  from  the  gilded  stars  on  other  respects  resembled  that  familiar  to  the 
the  ceiling  of  the  old  council  chamber  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Although  the  court  was 
palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribu-  held  incompetent  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
nal  famous  in  the  political  history  of  England,  death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  whip* 
and  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  ping,  branding,  and  various  species  of  maiming 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  appears  to  have  been  were  freely  resorted  to ;  and  *^  the  greater  cer- 
then,  and  for  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  tainty  of  conviction,"  says  Hallam,  *^and  the 
afterward,  identical  with  the  ancient  concilium  greater  severity  of  the  punishment,  rendered  it 
regis,  or  king's  ordinary  council,  which  alone  incomparably  move  formidable  than  the  ordi- 
exercised  jurisdiction,  the  concilium  secretum,  nary  benches  of  justice."  According  to  the 
or  privy  council,  being  a  deliberative  body;  and  same  authority,  ^Hhe  obiect  of  drawing  so 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  its  powers  had  large  a  number  of  criminsi  cases  into  the  star 
become  so  greatly  abridged  by  restraining  stat-  chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  to 
utes  as  to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court  inure  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  imme- 
of  justice.  The  statute  of  8  Henry  VU.  (1488)  diately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  or- 
placed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  or  rather  dinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  any 
of  a  part  of  the  council,  on  a  permanent  basis  rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  secondly,  to  eke 
by  establishing  a  court  composed  of  three,  high  out  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeits 
officers  of  state  (to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse-  ures."  After  fiourishing  with  constantly  in- 
quently  added),  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  creasing  power  for  upward  of  a  century,  the 
tne  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of  court  of  tne  star  chamber  was  finally  abolished 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots,  by  act  of  parliament  in  1641,  although  such 
peijary,  the  misbehavior  of  sheriffs,  and  other  was  the  reverence  for  precedent  still  remain- 
offences  against  the  administration  of  justice,  ing,  that  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  bill  to 
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the  colors  vary  from  reddish  to  yellowish,  and  them  with  oold  water  on  a  oloth  atriuner.    The 

the  diameter  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot;  fluid  passes  throngh  milkj  from  the  particles 

it  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  pnblio  and  of  starch  taken  along  with  it,  and  being  left  to 

private  aquaria,  and  very  interesting  to  study,  repose,  these  after  a  time  subside.    When  pure 

STAB  OF  BETHLEHEM  (pmithogalum  tifn-  they  appear  as  a  white  glistening  powder ;  and 

Mlatutn,  Linn.),  a  pretty  liliaceous  plant  with  when  magnified  800  to   400   times,  dbtinct 

white  bulbs,  numerous  radical  smooth  green  grains  are  seen  of  flattened  ovate  forms,  varying 

leaves  striped  with  a  white  longitudinal  line,  in  size  and  exhibiting  peculiar  marks  accord- 

and  corymbose  racemes  of  starry  white  flowers  ing  to  the  particular  vegetables  Uiat  furnished 

consisting  of  6  sepals,  greenish  without  and  them.    Such  are  the  concentric  rings  or  rv^a 

with  white  margins.    The  plant  is  a  native  of  surrounding  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hilum 

Europe,  but,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  become  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  granule.    Thus  it  is 

naturalized  in  fields  and  orchards  in  the  United  that  the  adulteration  of  wheat  fionr  by  potato 

States  by  means  of  its  tendency  to  multiply  its  starch  or  flour  may  be  detected.    Several  phe- 

bulbs,  which,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  have  nomena  exhibited  by  starch  have  led  diemista 

been  conveyed  from  the  compost  heap  and  to  the  opinion  that  the  microscopic  granules 

bam  yard.    The  foliage  is  however  very  tran-  are  made  up  of  a  thin  integument,  which  is  in- 

aient,  perishing  in  early  summer,  so  that  its  soluble  in  cold  water  and  contains  the  same 

presence   is  not  very  detrimental  to   grass,  substance  within,  but  in  a  soluble  condition. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  omithogalum  When  starch  is  ground  in  a  mortar  it  is  ren- 

which  bear  the  same  trivial  name.  dered  partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the 

STABBOAKD,  the  right  hand  side  of  a  ves-  same  efljpct  is  produced  by  roasting  it  slightly. 

sel  to  a  person  standing  in  the  stem  and  look-  (See  DsxTminc.)   But  without  this  preparation 

ing  toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  larboard.  starch  may  remain  in  water  unchanged  until 

8TABGH  (also  ciallea  amylaceous  matter,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  little  more  than 
and  fecula),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  140°  The  granules  then  absorb  water  and 
existing  in  almost  all  plants.  It  has  also  been  swell,  and  the  mixture  suddenly  assumes  a 
detected  in  animal  tissues,  in  the  brain,  and  in  viscous  pasty  condition,  in  which  state  it  is 
some  other  organs  when  these  are  in  a  diseased  applied  by  laundresses  to  stiffening  linen.  A 
condition ;  but  being  recently  found  always  cold  solution  of  soda  or  potash  containing  two 
present  in  dust  wherever  collected,  it  is  not  per  cent,  or  more  of  alkali  will  also  cause  the 
unprobable  that  the  slight  quantities  observed  granules  to  swell  and  form  a  tenacious  paste ; 
in  tiiese  matters  may  have  been  derived  from  but  if  much  water  be  then  added,  a  small  per- 
this  source.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  tion  of  the  starch  only  remains  in  solution,  the 
the  formula  0\%  Hio  Oio,  and  diflers  from  that  of  rest  subsiding.  The  presence  of  starch  is  rec- 
grape  sugar  only  by  the  latter  containing  the  ognized  by  the  blue  color  it  acquires  on  the  ad- 
elements  of  4  atoms  of  water  in  addition.  By  dition  of  free  iodine  to  its  solution,  the  inten- 
artificially  producing  this  combination  with  sity  of  the  color  increasing  with  the  proportion 
water,  starch  is  wholly  converted  into  this  of  iodine  employed,  till  with  a  large  excess  of 
sugar.  In  the  animal  system  its  elements  read-  this  it  is  blackish  blue.  At  a  temperature  of 
ily  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  by  its  de-  200°  the  solution  becomes  colorless,  and  on 
oxidation  it  is  supposed  that  the  fats  and  fixed  cooling  recovers  its  former  shade.  Boiling  for 
oils  are  produced  that  are  found  in  both  the  some  time  destroys  the  color  altogether,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  specific  starch  first  forming  dextrine  and  then  sugar, 
action  is  regarded  as  promoting  animal  heat  and  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  hastens  this 
respiration.  That  it  must  play  an  important  change.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
part  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  ether.  In  its  commercial  form  it  is  aggluti- 
economy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nated  in  columnar  masses,  which  are  easily  re- 
ohief  ingredient  in  most  vegetable  substances  duced  to  powder.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste, 
employ^  for  food.  In  the  farinaceous  grains,  and  when  pressed  in  the  fingers  emits  a  pecu- 
as  rice,  barley,  and  maize,  it  exists  in  great  pu-  liar  Qound  and  feels  as  if  elastic.^  Its  specific 
rity.  In  wheat  it  is  associated  with  gluten ;  in  gravity  is  about  1.5.  Its  properties  as  an  ali- 
beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  and  ment  difiTer  somewhat  with  the  sources  that 
also  in  oats,  with  saccharine  matter ;  in  pota-  frimish  it ;  thus,  wheat  starch  is  considered  the 
toes,  rye,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  viscous  most  nutritious,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
mucilage ;  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  that  afford  some  gluten ;  arrowroot  starch  is  the  most  di- 
oil  by  expression,  as  the  nuts,  linseed,  and  co-  gestible  and  the  most  free  from  gluten ;  starch 
COA,  wiUi  fixed  oil  and  mucilage.  In  some  irom  potatoes  and  rice  is  regarded  as  the 
roots,  as  those  of  different  species  of  arum  and  poorest  aliment,  neither  nutritious  nor  digest- 
of  the  mcmihot  utiliuima  (see  Oassava),  it  is  ible. — There  are  but  few  historical  notices  of 
accompanied  by  a  poisonous  juice,  which  how-  starch.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  made  in 
ever  does  not  interfere  with  its  easy  separation  the  island  of  Chios,  and  the  best  from  summer 
and  conversion  into  simple  articles  of  food,  as  wheat.  Kothing  more  is  known  of  its  history 
arrowroot,  cassava  bread,  &c.  From  wheat  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
flour,  the  raspings  of  potatoes,  and  similar  sab-  *  in  use  for  stiffening  the  enormous  ruffs  of  that 
atances,  starch  is  reaoily  obtained  by  kneading  period.    It  must  have  been  rather  an  inferior 
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at  68*  F.,  and  a  little  leaven  is  added,  or  the  qnid  is  drawn  ofif,  and  the  rioe  after  being  well 
•kimmin^  of  a  former  operation,  to  hasten  the  washed  is  drained,  and  is  then  gronnd  into 
process.    Theportionofglaten  carried  through  flour.    A  fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it, 
with  the  starcn  is  thus  separated  and  removed  and  it  is  again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  fre- 
by  skimming.    The  starch  is  then  treated  like  quent  stirring,    it  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  in 
that  otherwise  obtained.    The  product  by  this  which  time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all 
method  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  found  in  a  turbid,  yellowish  stratum  at  the  top. 
of  the  flour,  while  by  the  other  process  it  is  This  portion  is  carefully  drawn  ofl*,  leaving  the 
only  from  85  to  40  per  cent.    Nearly  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom  inter- 
whole  of  the  gluten  abo  is  saved  in  a  con-  mixed  and  covered  with  starch.    The  deposit  is 
dition  suitable  for  food,  either  by  mixing  it  then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abundance  of 
with  flour  and  making  of  it  macaroni  and  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being  left  to  repose, 
similar  pastes,  or,  as  recommended  by  M.  Ro-  the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited  with  very  little 
bine,  with  boded  potatoes,  and  thus  making  starch,  and  the  remainder  is  drawn  off  by  a  si- 
a  cheap  and  nutritious  bread,  by  adding  to  the  phon  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  cistern.  Further 
potatoes  a  nutritive  element  in  which  they  -washings  of  the  deposit  are  added  to  this,  and 
are  deficient.     Potato  starch  is  made  f^om  the  water  is  finally  removed,  and  the  staitsh  la 
rasped  or  grated  potatoes,  by  a  process  similar  dried  in  the  usual  way.    The  gluten  is  recov- 
to  that  ju^  described.    This  variety  does  not  ered  by  neutralizing  its  solution  with  the  exact 
assume  the  columnar  form  in  drying,  and  is  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  this, 
also  peculiar  in  retaining  a  large  amount  of  when  it  is  set  free  and  falls  in  fiakes  to  the 
moisture,  generally  20  per  cent.,  or  when  sat-  bottom.     These   are  collected,  washed,   and 
nrated  28  per  cent.    It  is  largely  consumed  ground  into  flour,  when  the  substance  is  pre- 
fer a  variety  of  fiEUinaceous  preparations  sold  pared  for  culinary  purposes.    This  process  ap- 
by  the  druggists  as  delicate  food  for  invalids,  plied  to  wheat  results  in  the  saving  of  all  the 
under  numerous  high-sounding  names.    (See  gluten  for  food. — ^The  principal  use  of  starch 
Adultebatiok.) — ^The  com  used  for  starch  is  has  already  been  noticed,    it  has  at  present 
the  white  flint  kind.    Beceived  at  the  factory,  a  very  limited  application  in  medicine ;  it  is 
it  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  building,  win-  used  externally  as  an  absorbent  of  irritating 
nowed  to  remove  foreign  substances,  and  then  secretions ;  it  may  also  be  given  as  an  antidote 
transferred  to  vats,  where  it  is  long  soaked  be-  to  iodine  taken  in  poisonous  quantities.    Those 
fore  grinding.    It  is  run  through  troughs  with  varieties  described  under  Abkowsoot,  Cassava, 
water  to  the  mills,  and  when  ground  the  mixed  and  Saoo,  form  a  mild  nutritious  diet  for  the 
meal  and  water  is  conveyed  in  a  similar  man-  sick.     Starch  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
ner  to  the  tubs  in  which  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is   pnr- 
starch  is  effected.    The  gluten  fluid  that  flows  posely  charged  with  water,  sometimes  to  the 
from  these  has  a  musty  and  disagreeable  odor  extent  of  12  per  cent. — The  importations  of 
and  appearance  in  the  troughs,  and  the  sub-  starch  into  the  United  States  in  1860  amounted 
stance  lacks  when  concentrated  the  consistency  only  to  $1,400,  the  largest  quantities  coming 
of  wheat  gluten,  not  '* rising"  like  it  in  fer-  from  Scotland,  China,  and  England. — ^The  sub- 
mentation  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  car-  ject  of  starch  is  treated  by  Dumas  in  Chimie 
bonio  acid  ^as  generated  in  this  process.    Its  appliquee^  vol.  vi.,  and  by  Pamell  in  *^  Applied 
only  value  is  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  Chemistry;"  and  the  manufacture  from   the 
swine.    The  starch  fluid  is  conveyed  through  potato  is  described  by  M.  Payen  in  JPricts  de 
troughs  to  great  vats  in  the  basement  of  the  chimie  indvstrielle  (Paris,  1851). 
building,  where  the  water  is  partially  removed,  BTARGAZER,  a  spiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
and  then  it  flows  into  smaller  wooden  vessels  the  family  trtichinidcB  or  weevers,  and  genus 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  water  uranoscopus  (linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
drains  away  through  a  doth  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward.     The 
of  each.    The  mass  of  starch,  then  tolerably  body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cycloid 
solid,  is  placed  upon  shelves  made  of  loose  scales ;  head  depressed,  large  and  wide,  bony 
bricl^,  when  more  moisture  escapes  by  absorp-  and  rough,  with  the  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
tion  and  evaporation.    Eiln  drying  finishes  the  cally  cleft,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
process,  and  the  starch  is  obtained  in  prismatic  teeth  small  and  crowded  on  the  jaws,  palate, 
forms  ready  to  be  put  up  in  papers  or  boxes  and  vomer;  branchiostegal  rays  6;  dorsals  2, 
for  the  market. — ^Bice  is  treated  by  a  process  of  which  the  1st  is  small  and  spinous,  the  2d 
patented  in  1840  by  Mr.  Orlando  Jones,  which  and  the  anal  long ;  ventrals  in  front  of  the  large 
18  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the  other  grains,  pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  anus  very  far  for- 
and  by  the  use  of  which  the  offensive  odors  ward ;  air  bladder  absent.    In  some  of  the 
from  the  putrefiictive  fermentation  are  avoided,  f&mily  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spines  are  capa- 
The  rice  is  macerated  in  a  weak  alkaline  so-  ble  of  infiicting  painful  wounds;  they  have  the 
lution,  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  lbs.  of  power  of  raising  the  eyeballs  from  and  retract- 
rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda  or  mg  them  within  their  sockets.  There  are  more 
potash  to  the  gallon.    Cf  this  strength  the  so-  than  a  dozen  species  of  the  genus,  mostly  East 
lution  takes  up  the  gluten,  leaving  the  starch.  Indian,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  U.  sea- 
After  standing  about  24  hours,  the  alkaline  li-  her  (Linn.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  foot 
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long,  of  a  grayish  brown  color  above,  with  ir-  Dnring  his  stay  with  the  Indians  he  became 
regular  series  of  whitish  spots  and  grayish  very  popular  among  them  by  his  frequent  ex- 
white  below ;  ugly  as  it  is,  some  people  eat  it.  hibitions  of  courage  and  independence,  and 
This  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Aris-  was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  1754  he  joined 
totle  correctly  describes  the  gall  bladder  as  the  rangers  under  Major  Rogers  in  the  war 
larger  than  in  most  other  fishes ;  it  is  also  call-  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1756  was 
ed  eallionymus  by  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro-  made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1757  a  captain^  dis- 
verbially  referred  to  by  dramatic  writers  as  the  tinguishing  himself  by  his  bravery  and  coolness 
emblemof  an  angry  man;  the  bile  was  formerly  in  several  severe  engagements.  He  rendered 
supposed  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtues  in  efficient  services  in  bringing  off  the  troops  after 
defective  vision  and  hearing,  and  in  arresting  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  nnder 
fungous  growths.  On  the  coast  of  South  Oar-  Lord  Howe  in  1768,  and  was  actively  employed 
olina  has  been  found  the  U»  anoplos  (Ouv.),  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  Gren.  Amherst; 
about  2  inches  long,  greenish  above  with  mi-  and  in  1760,  the  war  being  virtually  closed,  ho 
nute  black  dots,  and  silvery  below ;  the  cheeks  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  not  again 
are  unarmed.  These  fishes  live  on  the  bottom  conspicuous  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revoln* 
in  deep  water,  burying  all  but  the  head  in  the  tion.  In  1775,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
sand  or  mud,  and  there  lying  in  wait  for  prey ;  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  he  hastened  to 
they  are  voracious,  and  like  other  ground  fish  Boston  after  directing  the  volunteers  in  his 
some  have  sensitive  barbels  about  the  mouth ;  neighborhood  to  rendezvous  at  Medford.  Of 
tliough  the  gills  are  widely  open,  they  live  a  those  who  followed  him  two  regiments  were 
long  time  out  of  water ;  some  have  a  slender  formed,  of  one  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel, 
fleshy  filament  in  front  of  the  tongue,  which  can  and  at  its  head  he  thrice  repulsed  the  veteran 
be  protruded,  probably  to  attract  fishes  within  forces  of  the  British  army  at  Bunker  hill.  He 
roach  of  their  jaws,  like  the  cutaneous  append-  afterward  remained  with  his  regiment  at  Win- 
ages  on  the  head  of  the  goose  fish  (lophins).  ter  hill  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 

STARK.     I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  March,  1776.   He  was  in  the  expedition  against 

by  the  Tuscarawas  river   and  its  branches;  Canada,  and  remonstrated  against  Gen.  Schuy- 

area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  42,976.    The  ler's  retreat  to  Ticonderoga.    In  December  he 

surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  a  rich,  sandy  marched  with  his  regiment  under  Gen.  Gates 

loam.      Coal    and   limestone    are    abundant,  to  reenforce  Gen.  Washington.    He  led  the 

Swine  are  largely  exported,  and  it  produces  van  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton,  and  was  in 

more  wheat  and  butter  than  any  other  county  the  battle  at  Princeton.    In  1777,  the  time  of 

in  the  state.    The  productions  in  1850  were  his  regiment  having  expired,  he  returned  to 

590,594  bushels  of  wheat,  578,171  of  Indian  New  Hampshire  and  raised  a  new  one ;  butbe- 

corn,  414,434  of  oats,  41,746  tons  of  hay,  275,-  ing  as  he  thought  unjustly  neglected  by  con- 

664  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,211,021  lbs.  of  butter,  gress  in  the  list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from 

There  were  5  newspaper  offices,  98  churches,  its  service.    He  however  received  a  vote  of 

and  13,290  pupils  attending  public  schools.     It  thanks  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 

is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  a  short  time  was  placed  in  the  inde- 

and  Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  pendent  command  of  the  troops  raised  by  New 

railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal.   Capital,  Canton.  Hampshire  to  oppose  the  British  advance  from 

II.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind,,  drained  by  the  Yellow  Canada.     Acting  upon  the  authority  of  the 

and  Kankakee  rivers;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  state  and  his  own  judgment,  he  firmly  refused 

in  1850,  557;   in  1860,  2,195.    The  surface  is  to  obey  the  orders  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  march 

level  and  in  many  places  marshy,  with  several  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  leaving  Burgoyne's 

small  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  pro-  rear  unmolested;   and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  he 

ductions  in  1850  were  3,153  bushels  of  wheat,  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  killing  over 

11,170  of  Indian  corn,  and  698  tons  of  hay.  200  of  the  enemy  and  taking  600  prisoners 

Capital,  Knox.    IE.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  111.,  inter-  and  1,000  stand  of  arms.    For  this  brilliant  ao- 

sected  by  the  Spoon  river ;  area,  290  sq.  m. ;  tion  congress  passed  a  vote  of  ^hanks  to  him 

pop.  in  1860,   9,004.     The  surface  is  partly  and  created  him  a  brigadier-general,  notwith- 

prairie  and  the  soil  fertUe.    The  productions  in  standing  they  had  just  previously  passed  a 

1850  were  54,327  bushels  of  wheat,  312,476  of  vote  of  censure  for  his  disobedience  of  the  or- 

Indian  corn,  50,703  of  oats,  and  5,630  tons  of  ders  of  Gen.  Lincoln.    He  joined  Gen.  Gates  at 

hay.    Capital,  Toulon.  Bemuses  heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 

STARK,  JoHK,  an  officer  in  the  American  havinsr  expired,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
revolution,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  New  Hampshire  and  recruit  a  new  force,  with 
28,  1728,  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  which  he  cut  off  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Sara- 
1822.  In  1752  he  went  with  8  friends  on  a  toga,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  surrender.  In 
hunting  expedition  to  Baker's  river  in  the  N,  1778  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  north- 
part  of  the  state  remote  from  the  settlements,  ern  department ;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served 
and  while  separated  from  his  companions  was  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  West 
captured  by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  re-  Point,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  court 
mained  with  them  several  months  until  ran-  martial  which  condemned  Andr6 ;  and  in  1781 
Bomed  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioners,  he  again  had  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
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ment,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Saratoga.    At  nu ;  pop.  in  1860, 2,406,  of  whom  6  were  alaTea. 

^e  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  priyate  life,  It  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  to  the  onltiTa- 

and  was  not  again  connected  with  public  af-  tion  of  cotton,  com,  and  sugar  cane.    Large 

fSurs.    With  the  exception  of  Sumter,  he  was  droves  of  wild  horses  are  found  on  the  prairies, 

the  last  surviving  general  of  the  revolution  at  Capital,  Bio  Grande  Oity. 

the  tune  of  his  death.— See  ''  life  of  John  STABYATION.    See  ABsninEKOS. 

Stark,^'  by  Edward  Everett,  in  Sparks^s  ^^  Amer-  STASSABT,  Goswin  Josxra  Auoustih,  ba- 

ioan  Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  i.  ron,  a  Belgian  statesman  and  author,  bom  in 

STABLDSG,  or  Stake,  the  common  name  Mechlin,  Sept  2, 1780,  died  in  Brussels,  Oct, 

of  the  conirostrid  birds  of  the  family  $tumida^  16, 1854.    He  completed  his  education  in  Paris, 

and  sub-family  stuminai,  of  which  the  genus  and  was  appointed  successively  intendant  in 

Mtumua  (Linn.)  is  the  type ;  the  family  also  in-  the  Tyrol  (1805),  successor  of  Bignon  in  Berlin 

eludes  the  straight-billed  birds  like  the  grakles,  (1808),  and  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 

ozpecker,  red- winged  blackbird,  and  satin  bow-  Benches  de  la  Meuse  (1811).    He  took  part  as 

er  bird,  described  in  separate  articles.   In  stur--  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  defence  of  Paris 

mta  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  and  sharp,  with  (1814),  offered  hie  services  to  th^  emperor  of 

flattened  culmen  and  tip ;  wings  long  and  point-  Austria  after  the  first  restoration,  attached  him- 

ed,  with  let  quill  spurious  and  2d  and  8d  nearly  self  agaia  to  Napoleon  as  envoy  to  Austria  and 

equal;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  strong  master  of  requests  during  the  Hundred  Days, 

and  broadly  scaled;  toes  long,  including  the  and  on  the  second  restoration  retired  toNamur 

hind  one,  the  outer  united  at  the  base ;  claws  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies.     He 

long,  curved,  and  E^arp.    In  habits  tiie  starlings  represented  Namurinthe  second  chamber  at 

resemble  the  smaller  spedes  of  the  crow  family,  the  Hague  from  1821  to  1880,  and  supported 

and  the  food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  the  opposition.    After  the  Belgian  revolution 

seeds,  and  fruits ;  they  are  docile  in  captivity,  of  1880,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 

and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  few  words  and  inces  of  Namur  and  Brabant,  was  president  of 

to  whistle  short  tunes.    They  are  confined  to  the  senate  from  1881  to  1888,  was  sent  as  envoy 

the  old  world,  migrating  in  large  flocks,  prefer-  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1840,  and 

ring  swampy  places ;  Sie  flight  is  rapid  and  lived  in  retirement  from  1841.    His  writingrs, 

even,  accompanied  toward  evening  by  dngular  including  Idylles  (1800),  Perueia  de  Circi  (1614), 

circular  evolutions ;  the  note  is  a  shrill  whistle,  Fables  (1818),  and  treatises  on  agriculture  and 

witii  an  occasional  chatter  or  imitation  of  the  archaeology,  were  collected  by   Dupont-Del- 

cry  of  other  birds  and  of  animals ;  the  nest  is  porte  (Paris,  1856). 

made  of  dried  grass,  in  holes  of  trees  or  old  STATEN   ISLAHB.     See  Biohmoitd   co., 

buildings,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  6.    The  best  N.  T. 

known  species  is  the  common  starling  {S,  tuU  STATICS.  See  Mechakios. 
ps0rt#,  Linn.),  about  8  inches  long,  of  a  black  STATISTIOS,  the  science  which  has  for  its 
color,  with  purple  and  greenish  reflections,  and  office  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts 
^tted  with  buff;  the  female  is  much  less  bril-  relative  to  the  physical,  social,  political,  finan- 
hant,  and  the  young  males  are  brownish  gray,  cial,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  and  re- 
This  well  known,  handsome,  and  sprightly  bird  sources  of  a  state  or  nation.  Some  departments 
is  found  from  N.  Europe  to  S.  Africa,  and  in  of  statistical  knowledge  are  of  very  ancient 
£.  Asia,  occurring  in  as  large  flocks  as  the  al-  origin.  Ko  nation  has  made  any  considerable 
lied  grakles  (quuealtui)  in  North  America ;  in  advance  toward  civilization,  which  has  not  at 
England  it  often  migrates  south  in  October,  re-  stated  periods  taken  a  census  more  or  less  corn- 
turning  in  March;  it  is  freauently  kept  in  cages;  plete  of  its  inhabitants.  That  such  statistical 
the  flesh  is  disagreeable ;  tne  eggs  are  pale  blue,  records  were  kept  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
— ^The  American  starling  (stumella  Ludavieir  and  the  Bomans,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
mui,  Swains.)  has  been  described  under  Mxadow  In  later  times,  the  first  writer  on  statistics  was 
Lark.  In  the  genus  pastor  (Tenun.)  the  bill  is  the  Venetian  doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo,  who 
shorter  and  more  curved ;  it  contains  about  a  in  1421  collected  the  materials  for  a  memoir 
dozen  species  in  the  old  world,  with  the  habits  on  the  situation  of  different  empires,  their 
of  the  preceding  genus,  also  the  one  of  seeking  monetary  systems,  finances,  public  debts,  &o. 
insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle.  The  rosy  starling  In  1467  Francisco  Sansovino  published  a  sta- 

2^.  rasevSj  Tenom.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  with  tistical  work  entitled  Del  gavemo  e  amminis^ 
e  head,  neck,  quills,  and  tail  black  with  violet  trazione  di  diversi  regni  e  republiche  (4to., 
gloss,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  delicate  rose-  Venice,  1467),  which  was  translated  into  sev- 
colored ;  the  head  is  crested,  and  the  bill  and  eral  languages  and  often  reprinted.  During 
legs  yellowish.  It  is  found' in  S.  E.  Europe,  the  next  century  Ventura,  Paruta,  and  Giovaniu 
and  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  in  Botero,  all  Italians,  wrote  on  the  subject.  Bo- 
some  places  it  is  held  in  great  veneration  for  tero^s  Relanani  ttniversali  (Bome,  1592)  was 
the  enormous  quantity  of  noxious  insects,  espe-  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  En- 
cially  locusts,  which  its  flocks  devour.  rope.  Pierre  Davity,  a  French  writer,  pub- 
ST  ABB,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W.  by  lished  in  1621-*2  a  valuable  work  on  the  ge- 
the  Bio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  the  ography,  government,  finances,  religion,  and 
Mexican  state  of  Tamaulipas;  area,  4,420  sq«  customs  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
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ffood  edUaons  of  Statiiu,  the  beet  being  that  was  a  ratlonaliat,  but  he  graduallj  inclined  14) 

foond  in  Lemaire^s  series  of  Latin  classics  (4  sapernaturalism.    His  works  are  very  nmner- 

Yols.  8yo.,  Paris,  1825-^80).     Five  books  of  oiu,  and  extend  over  nearly  eyery  department 

the  '^Thebaid''  have  b^n  translated  intoEng^  of  theology;  but  those  on  churdi  mstory  are 

lish  by  Thomas  Stephens  (8vo.,  London,  1648),  the  most  valued.  Among  them  are :  KirehlUJu 

and  the  entire  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis  (2  vols.  QeographU  und  Statiatik  (2  vols.,  Tfibin^ea, 

8yo.,  Oxford,  1767  and  1778).    The  *'  Achil-  1804),  the  first  scientifio  work  on  this  snbjeot ; 

Idd  ^'  has  been  translated  by  Howard  (8vo^  and  OachichU  der  theologuckm  WiueMehaften 

London,  1660).  (2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1810-'ll).    He  waa'alao 

STATUARY.    See  Sgulptubs.  the  editor  of  several  theological  jonmala. 

STATUTE   OF   FRAUDS.     See   Fbaudb,  STAUGHTON,  William,  D.D.,  an  American 

Statute  of.  clergyman,  bom  in  Coventry,  Warwickahire, 

STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION.  See  Limita-  England,  Jan.  4,  1770,  died  in  Washington, 

noN,  Statutbs  of.  D.  C,  D^.  12,  1829.    At  the  age  of  17  he 

STAUDENMAIEB,  Fsasz  Anton,  a  Ger-  published  a  small  volume  of' Juvenile  Poems,'' 

man  theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  atDanz-  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist 

dorf^  Wtlrtemberg,  Sept.  11, 1800,  died  in  Frei-  seminary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.    He  emi- 

burg,  Baden,  Jan.  19,  1856.    He  studied  at  the  grated  to  South  Carolina  in  1798,  and  preached 

university  of  Tubingen,  and  was  ordained  a  for  nearly  17  months  at  Georgetown,  S.  G.    In 

Boman  Oatholio  priest  in  1827.    In  1828  he  1795  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1797 

was  appointed  tutor  in  the  theological  semi-  took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  N. 

nary  at  Tdbingen,  in  1880  ordinary  professor  of  J.,  and  was  ordained.    Toward  the  close  of 

theology  in  the  newly  created  theological  fao-  1798  he  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 

tilty  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  in  1837  ordi-  1805  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 

nary  professor  in  the  university  of  Freiburg,  of  Philadelphia,  which  increased  so  much  un- 

and  in  1843  also  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  der  his  ministry  that  its  house  of  worship  was 

church  of  that  city.    In  1851  he  was  elected  a  several  times  enlarged,  and  three  new  churches 

member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  legislature  were  formed  from  it.    With  the  last  of  these, 

of  Baden.    His  first  work  was  a  ^*  History  of  the  Sansom  street  church.  Dr.  Staughton  iden- 

the  Election  of  Bishops^*  {Oeachichte  der  Bi-  tified  himself^  and  continued  there  till   1623, 

tehofgutahlen,  Tabingen,  1830),  with  particular  preaching  from  8  to  4  times  every  Sunday  to 

reference  to  the  rights  claimed  by  Christian  audiences  of  several  thousands,  and  2   or  3 

princes.     His  Encyklopcidie  der  theologUehen  times  during  the  week,  and  at  the  same  time 

WisaeriieTiaften  (Mentz,  1834;  2d  ed.,  1840)  is  instructing  15  or  20  young  men  in  theology, 

the  only  German  work  of  the  kind  in  Oatholic  lecturing  on  botany,  chemistry,  and  sacred  and 

literature.    His  work  on  the  ^^  Spirit  of  Chris-  profane  history  in  two  female  seminaries,  edit- 

tianity"  (Der  Oeist  dea  Christenthums,  Mentz,  mg  wholly  or  in  part  two  religious  periodicals, 

1886 ;  5th  ed.,  1855)  has  had  a  very  extensive  and  presiding  or  assisting  at  the  meetings  of 

circulation,  and  has  been  translated  into  sever-  numerous  benevolent  societies.    In  the  autumn 

al  foreign  languages.    The  most  important  of  of  1823  he  became  president  of  Columbian  col- 

his  works  is  that  on  "  Systematic  Theology'*  lege  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  position  he 

(jDieehrisUicheDogmatihj^voia.^  1844-^52;  not  resigned  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  the  embar- 

complete),  in  which  he  attempts  to  harmonize  rassments  of  the  college,  which  he  had  made 

the  results  of  modem  philosophy  with  the  doc-  extraordinary  efforts  to  remove.    He  then  re- 

trines  of  the  Catholic  church.    His  other  prin-  turned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  afterward 

eipal  works  are :  Scotua  Erigena  und  die  Wis-  chosen  president  of  the  Baptist  college  and 

9en$eh€ifl  seiner  Zeit  (vol.  i.,  Frankfort,  1840 ;  theolo^cal  institution  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  but 

not  completed) ;  Die  Philoaophie  dee  Chrietenr  died  on  his  way  thither.    He  published  little 

thufM  (vol.  i.,  Mentz,  1840 ;   not  completed) ;  beside  his  numerous  contributions  to  religious 

DartteUung  und  Kritik  des  HegeVachen  Syatema  periodicals  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  5  or  6  ser- 

(Mentz,   1844);   and  Der  Proteatantiamua  in  mens  and  orations. 

aeinem  Weaen  und  seiner  Entwickelung  (Frei-  STAUNTON,  a  river  in  the  S.  part  of  Yir- 

burg,  1846).     Staudenmaier  has  also  been  a  ginia,  rising  in  Montgomery  co.,  among  the 

contributor  to  journals  of  Catholic  theology,  Alleghany  mountains,  fiowing  E.  and  S.  £. 

and  to  the  Protestant  "  Journal  for  Philosophy  through  a  pass  in  the  Blue  ridge«  and  with 

and  Si)eculative  Theology,'*  edited  by  Fichte.  Dan  river  forming  the  Roanoke  at  ClarksviUe, 

STiLUDLIN,  Kabl  Frirdbioh,  a  German  Mecklenburg  co.    It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the 

theologian,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  25,  1761,  first  20  m.  of  its  course  has  a  fall  of  1,000  feet, 

died  in  Gottingen,  July  5,  1826.    He  studied  STAUNTON,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Au- 

theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  gusta  co.,  Ya.,  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of 

Tabingen,  from  1786  to  1790  made  several  lit-  the  Shenandoah  river,  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 

erary  journeys  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Richmond;    pop.  in    1850,    2,500;   in    1860, 

France,  and  England,  and  was  appointed  in  14,124.    It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  valley  of 

1790  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  having  been  incorporated  in  1749, 

Gottingen,  where  in  1803  he  was  also  made  and  is  the  seat  of  the  western  lunatic  asylum 

oonaistorial  councillor.    In  his  earlier  years  he  and  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
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dumb  and  the  blind.    It  bas  2  weekly  news*  approved  of  the  theses  of  Luther  against  the 

Xjapers,  10  or  12  churches,  several  hanks  and  papal  mdolgenoes,  though  he  did  not  publicly 

banking  houses,  2  academies,  and  2  seminaries,  declare  himself  in  favor  of  them.    In  1618  he 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  populous  and  rich  agri*  was  with  Luther  at  an  assembly  of  his  order  at 

cultural  region,  and  has  an  important  local  Heidelberg,  and  in  the  same  year  demanded  at 

trade.    There  are  mills,  founderies,  and  mann-  Augsburg  that  Luther  should  not  be  condemn* 

factories  of  various  kinds.    The  Virginia  cen-  ed  unheard  and  untried.    8oon  after,  however, 

tral  railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  the  fearing  an  adverse  issue  of  the  controversy,  he 

proposed  terminus  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-  withdrew  to  6altzburg,  where  he  became  conrt 

road,  partially  completed.  preacher,  and  in  1522  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 

STAUNTON,  Sib  Gbobos  Lbonabd,  an  Eng-  convent.     Whether,  as  qpme  assert,  he  was 
lish  diplomatist,  born  in  Gal  way,  Ireland,  Apnl  shortly  before  his  death  bishop  of  Ohiemsee,  ia 
19,  1737,  died  in  London,  Jan.  14,  ^801.    He  doubtful    He  is  the  author  of  two  works,  D^ 
studied  medicine  and  became  a  contributor  Amore  Dei  and  De  Fids  ChriiUana,  ia  whioh 
to  literary  periodicals,  and  an  intimate  ao-  a  mystic  tendency  prevails, 
quaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson.     He  afterward       STEALING.    See  LiJtcxmr. 
held  official  position  and  practised  medicine  in       STEAM,  the  name  applied  genericaDy  to  the 
the  West  Indies  for  several  years.    In  1774  he  vapor  or  non-permanent  gaa  given  off  by  any 
was  attorney-general  of  Grenada,  and  when  liquid,  in  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  such 
that  island  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1779,  liquid  and  the  influence  of  heat  upon  it;  and 
he  and  Lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  were  more  especially  when  the  vaporization  takes 
made  prisoners,  but  were  soon  released  and  re-  place  at  temperatures  at  or  above  the  boiling 
turned  to  England.    In  1781  he  went  as  confi-  point  of  the  substance  so  affected.    In  the  re- 
donticd  secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras,  cent  progress  of  mechanical  art  and  science^ 
lie  made  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Tippoo  however,  this  term  has  come  to  designate  in  a 
IS  111  tan  in  1784,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  a  specific  sense  the  vapor  of  water,  as  applied  or 
baronetcy  and  received  an  annuity  of  £600  applicable  to  the  performance  of  work,  or  to 
from  the  East  India   company.     He  was  a  other  mechanical  or  economic  purposes.    In 
member    of    Lord    Macartney's   embassy   to  connection  with  this  subject  see  Bonisa  Point, 
China  in  1792,  of  which  he  published  an  ao-  Evaporation,  Hsat,  and  Pneumatics.   In  pop- 
count  (2  vols.  4to.,  1797). — Sib  Geobok  Thomas,  nlar  language,  the  visible  mist  forming  when  a 
an   English    author,   son   of  the   preceding,  vapor  is  discharged  into  the  air,  as  a  little  way 
born  ;n  Salisbury,  May  26, 1781,  died  in  Lon-  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  ketde,  or  in  a  dense 
don,  Aug.  10,  1859.    He  accompanied  his  fa-  cloud  above  an  engine  ^'blowing  off"  steam,  is 
thor  to  China  in  1792,  entered  the  university  also  called  steam.    This  visible  mist  is,  how- 
of  Cambridge  on  his  return  to  England,  and  in  ever,  really  of  the  nature  of  cloud ;  being  prob- 
1799  went  to  Canton  as  secretary  of  the  East  ably  a  collection  in  immense  numbers  of  minute 
India  company's  factory  there,  of  which  he  af-  vesicles  formed  of  water  condensed  from  the 
terward  became  president.    In  1816  he  was  vapor,  and  also  enclosing  vapor  or  air,  and 
attached  to  Lord  Amherst^s  embassy  to  China,  which,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere,  con- 
aud  from  1818  to  1852,  with  a  few  intermis-  stitute  an  opaque  and  visible  mass,  in  die  same 
sions,  was  a  member  of  parliament.    His  prin-  way  as  do  the  fine  globules  of  a  transparent  oil 
cipal  works  are:    "The  Penal  Code  of  the  when  the  latter  is  beaten  up  and  mingled  through 
Chinese  Empire"  ^4to.,  London,  1810) ;  "  Nar-  water.    Steam,  properly  so  called,  is  perfecfly 
rative  of  the  Ohmese  Embussy  to  the  Tar-  transparent  and  colorless,  as  are  the  greater 
tar  Khan  Tourgouth  during  the  Years  1812-  number  of  gases  of  all  sorts;  and  hence  it  is  al- 
'15"  (1821);  and  "  Miscellaneous  Notices  rela-  ways  wholly  invisible.    Whenever  a  confined 
tlve  to  China  and  the  British  Commercial  In-  body  or  other  volume  of  steam  seems  to  become 
tercourse  with  that  Country"  (1822).    A  trea-  visible,  the  truth  is  that  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
tise  on  vaccination  written  by  him  in  Chinese  is  condensed  into  water  in  fine  drops,  or  in  a 
was  the  means  of  introducing  its  practice  in  haze  or  cloud ;  and  though  there  may  also  be 
Bome  parts  of  the  emipire.      He  edited  the  steam  occupying  the  space  through  which  this  is 
^^  History  of  the  Great  and  Mighty  Kingdom  difiused,  it  is  the  water  or  cloud  only  that  is  seen. 
of  China,"  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Men-  The  engineer  and  the  general  reader  have  thus 
doza  by  Parke  in  1588  (Hakluyt  society,  Lon-  alike  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  dealing  with 
don,  1853).  steam  (proper),  they  have  to  do  with  a  gaseous 

STAHPITZ,  JoHANisr  von,  the  friend  and  body  which  eludes  the  sight  as  completely  as 

patron  of  Luther,  born  at  Meissen,  died  in  1524.  the  purest  atmospheric  air.    Perfect  steam  is. 

He  entered  in  early  life  the  Augustinian  order,  moreover,  in  no  way  moist,  but  is  dry,  as  are 

obtained  from  the  pope  in  1501  general  privileges  the  permanent  gases;  the  moisture  sometimes 

for  the  newly  established  university  at  Witten-  showing  upon  a  solid  surface  it  touches,  or  that 

berg,  and  in  1508  by  his  influence  caused  Luther,  has  been  ^unged  into  it,  being  due  to  conden- 

a  member  of  his  order,  to  be  called  to  one  of  sation.     With  such  slight  exceptions  as  are 

the  professorships.    Luther  gratefuUy  aoknowl-  hereafter  to  be  noted,  steam  has  in  a  complete 

edges  that  in  his  spiritual  struggles  he  found  in  degree  those  properties  of  fluidity,  mobility, 

Stanpitz  a  kind  adviser  and  guide.    Staupitz  elasticity,  and  equality  of  pressure  in  every 
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direction  about  any  point  in  a  yolmne  of  it  at  fonned  wonld  haye  a  feebler  elastlo  tension^ 
rest,  that  digtingnish  the  gases ;  and  in  oonse-  and  would  be  less  dense ;  so  that  a  larger  vacn- 
qnenoe  of  which  it  is  bronght  under  the  ordina-  oos  space  must  be  continually  provided  as  we 
ry  laws  of  pressure,  equilibrium,  and  movement  approach  82%  to  insure  the  rapid  and  complete 
of  gaseous  fluids,  as  ^ven  in  the  article  Pkbtt-  volatilizing  of  the  liquid.   But  if  into  the  vacn- 
MATioB.    At  the  same  time,  the  rapidity  with  um  some  air  were  introduced,  and  the  experi- 
which,  at  a  given  condition  and  temperature,  it  ment  repeated,  the  vaporization  of  the  liquid 
can  be  condensed,  or  again  formed,  and  the  would  be  retarded,  and  more — ^finally  even  to 
great  disturbances  in  its  heat  and  elastic  force  nearly  preventing  it  altogether — ^as  the  density 
or  pressure  that  occur  at  the  moments  of  such  and  pressure  of  the  admitted  air  were  increased. 
ohoDges,  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  the  per-  This  repressive  effect  of  the  incumbent  air, 
manent  gases,  and  in  (act  impart  to  it  its  pecu-  however,  could  always  be  overcome  by  artifi- 
liar  fitness  as  a  medium  through  which  to  ap-  dally  applying  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
ply  the  motive  power  of  heat. — It  will  be  re-  the  liquid.    And  when  the  atmospheric  pres- 
membered  that  the  agency  we  call  heat  exists  sure  equalled  its  average  at  the  sea  level,  14.7 
free  in  all  bodies  upon  and  about  our  globe;  and  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  the  square  inch  of  surface, 
th^  whenever  in  any  body  or  space  an  excess  if  heat  sufficient  could  be  supplied,  any  quanti- 
of  this  free  heat  is  in  any  way  caused  to  appear,  ty  whatever  of  water  would  still  vaporize  and 
as  by  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  or  the  action  become  steam  instantly,  against  and  in  apite 
of  tlie  sun*s  rays,  this  excess  at  once  tends  to  of  such  pressure,  at  the  moment  when  the  tern- 
be  imparted  to  and  equalized  throughout  sur-  perature  of  the  entire  liquid  mass  became  raised 
rounding  bodies  and  spaces,  at  such  rates  as  to  212''.    Thus,  whUe  evaporation  takes  place 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  their  sur&ces,  &c.,  will  slowly  at  all  temperatures,  down  to  and  below 
allow;  while,  if  at  any  place  a  reduction  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  giving  vapor  of  feebler  ten- 
heat  occurs,  the  surrounding  bodies  and  spaces  sion  and  less  density — ^the  tension  at  0^  eqnal- 
impart  heat  to  this,  and  again  with  a  rapidity  ling  |V  inch  of  mercury — ^a  vaporization  of  wnole 
depending  on  their  nature  and  the  character  volumes  of  liquid  (larger  or  smaller,  according 
of  the  surfaces  separating  or  bounding  them,  to  the  facility  with  which  the  requisite  heat 
Now,  between  the  particles  of  .all  fluids  there  can  be  supplied  to  enter  into  the  latent  form, 
is  acting  at  all  times  a  repulsive  force  or  ener-  or  give  to  the  resulting  vapor  its  tension)  must 
gy,  greater  or  less,  tending  to  drive  the  parti-  commence  in  any  body  of  water  or  other  liquid 
oles  asunder;  if  the  body  be  a  liquid,  to  throw  so  soon  as  the  tension  of  its  vapor  is  made 
it  into  the  gaseous  condition ;  if  a  gas,  to  en-  equal  to  the  pressure  of  air  or  other  gaseous 
large  stUl  ^rther  its  volume.    It  is  this  repul-  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    It  is 
sive  energy  that,  as  we  pump  ofl^  the  surround-  this  tumultuous  vaporization  that  we  call  boil- 
ing atmosphere  from  about  a  tight  bladder  ing ;  its  rate  being  really  slow,  and  the  process 
holding  a  little  air  and  placed  in  the  receiver  of  prolonged,  only  (and  fortunately,  in  view  of 
an  air  pump,  goes  on  distending  the  bladder,  till  the  risk  otherwise  of  continual  explosions)  by 
it  may  even  burst  it  from  within  outward.   The  reason  of  the  fact  that  but  a  limited  and  grad- 
repulsive  action  in  these  bodies  is  moreover  ual  supply  of  heat  can,  under  any  circumstcunces, 
known  to  be  either  directly  that  of  heat,  or  be  made  to  enter  the  liquid.    The  principal 
such  as  heat  directly  conspires  with  and  aug-  fact  here,  and  the  one  never  to  be  lost  sight 
ments.    And  as  the  small  body  of  lur  confined  of,  is,  that  any  liquid  in  ordinary  conditions 
in  the  bladder  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  kept  by  vaporizes  in  volumes,  i.  f.,  boils,  at  the  precise 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  within  a  mod-  moment  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor  due  to 
erate  volume,  so  it  is  found  also  that  a  vast  num-  heat  has  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  pressure 
ber  of  liquids— those  termed  volatile — ^at  any  of  that  atmosphere,  whether  of  common  air,  or 
ordinary  temperatures  owe  their  liquid  state  of  confined  vapor  already  formed,  which  rests 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  atmos-  or  presses  upon  its  surface.    And  no  matter 
phere  upon  their  surfaces.    Water  is,  for  all  how  the  vapor  forming  is  in  the  main  enclosed, 
temperatures  above  its  freezing  point,  a  per-  if  there  be  but  one  small  aperture  in  the  boiler, 
fectly  volatile  liquid ;  so  that  if  we  should  in-  the  cylinder,  or  other  passages,  through  which 
troduce  a  pint  of  it,  at  any  temperature  from  the  atmosphere  without  can  transmit  its  pres- 
212**  down  to  82^,  into  a  perfectly  vacuous  space  sure,  and  any  excess  of  vapor  within  above 
large  enough  to  contain  the  resulting  perfect  that  pressure  can  escape,  it  is  still  the  atmos- 
vapor,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  would  vaporize  pheric  pressure  precisely  that  acts  upon  the 
instantly  and  disappear  in  the  gaseous  form,  liquid  surface.    Hence  it  is  seen  that,  the  char- 
The  only  other  condition  necessary  to  this  re-  acter  of  the  vessel  and  other  conditions  being 
suit  is,  that  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the  like,  and  the  incumbent  pressure  the  same,  the 
liquid  when  introduced  shall  be  able  to  yield  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid  remains 
to  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  convert  it  always  the  same ;  that  under  a  given  pressure 
as  stated ;  this  heat  becoming  latent  in  the  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  constant 
vapor,  and  the  bodies  parting  with  it  becoming  through  the  whole  period  of  the  ebullition, 
correspondingly  cooled.    In  so  vaporizing  the  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  the 
water,  also,  as  the  temperature  taken  for  the  liquid  having  only  the  effect  to  evolve  during 
ohsfflge  was  lowered,  the  vapor  itself  when  a  given  time  a  larger  volume  of  steam;  that 
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the  elastio  force  or  tension  of  steam  forming  at  density  and  pressure  diminish,  as  in  the  per- 
212**  F.  is  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  manent  gases.    K,  then,  the  volume  be  again 
superincumbent  atmosphere,  or  very  nearly  reduced,  the  density  and  pressure  increase, 
14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  that  when,  by  nntil  they  return  to  the  maximum  due  ta  the 
confining  the  vapor  obtained,  its  density  and  temperature,  reaching  the  condensing  point; 
pressure  are  increased,  a  higher  temperature  be-  and  the  effect  of  further  diminution  of  volume 
comes  necessary  to  secure  ebullition,  and  we  say  must  be  precipitation  or  liquefaction  of  corre- 
that  the  boiling  point  is  raised.    Steam  forming  spending  quantities  of  the  vapor,  the  density 
by  boiling  at  212**  is  thus  said  to  have  a  tension  remaining  constant,  and  even  until  the  whole 
or  pressure  of  1  atmosphere;  at  284°,  of  1^  at'  mass  of  vapor  had  thus  been  forced  back  to  the 
mospheres;  at  250'',  2;  at  264°,  2i;  at  274°,  8;  liquid  condition.     If,  after  all  the  liquid  is 
at  292^  4;  at  306°,  5  ;  at  840°,  8;  at  357°,  10;  evaporated,  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  separ 
at  389°,  15 ;  and  at  415°,  20  atmospheres,  or  rated  in  any  way  from  the  water  surface,  ike 
about  294  lbs.  per  square  inch.  ^  Generally,  as  application  of  heat  be  continued,  the  state  of 
produced  over  or  in  communication  with  water  saturation  is  left  behind ;  and  even  if  the  same 
of  its  own  temperature  at  the  moment  of  its  density  be  preserved,  the  tension  or  pressure 
formation,  steam  is  at  its  maximum  of  density  is  increased,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  if  with 
for  the  temperature,  whatever  that  may  be.  the  same  increase  of  temperature  the  steam 
Under  such  circumstances,  however,  the  steam  could  remain  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
mass  owes  a  part  of  its  actual  density  to  the  so  continue  tq  maintain  through  this  rise  the 
holding  of  more  or  less  of  finely  divided  water  condition  of  saturation.    The  steam  so  sepa- 
or  mist  in  suspension  through  it.    In  whatever  rated  and  heated  loses  the  moisture  which  may 
its  density  may  consist,  the  greatest  pressure  accompany  it  in  the  saturated  state,  and  at  a 
under  which  steam  can  exist  at  a  given  tem-  few  degrees  of  added  temperature  acquires  in 
perature,  as  steam,  is  also  the  least  pressure  full  the  character  of  a  perfect  gas ;  it  is  then 
under  which  water  similarly  heated  can  retain  said  to  be  surcharged  with  heat,  and  it  is 
the  liquid  form.    This  is  called,  for  the  given  known  as  gaseous  or  subsaturated  steam,  more 
temperature,  the  pressure  of  saturation;   and  #  commonly  as  ^^superheated  steam,^'  and  is  by 
the  steam  is  said  to  be  saturated.   On  the  other  some  writers  termed  '^  stame.^'    Let  steam  in 
hand,  steam  refuses  to  generate  freely  or  in  vol-  this  condition  be  replaced  in  contact  with  the 
umes  with  less  than  this  maximum  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any  way  brought  into 
vapor.    That  is,  steam  and  water  thus  condi-  free  communication  with  it — ^the  water  having 
tioned  are,  so  to  speak,  at  an  equipoise ;  increase  yet  the  original  temperature— and  such  steam 
of  heat  will  increase  the  quantity  of  water  va-  would  immediately  evaporate  and  absorb  a  fur- 
porized^  and  so,  in  a  confined  space,  the  density  ther  portion  of  the  water,  transferring  to  this 
of  the  vapor ;  or  increase  of  pressure  will  com-  its  excess  of  heat,  and  would  become  saturated, 
pel  a  portion  of  the  vapor  already  formed  to  re-  its  tebiperature  falling  to  that  of  the  water, — 
sume  the  liquid  state.    The  steam  stands,  at  the  The  relation,  generally,  of  heat  to  the  prodnc- 
same  moment,  at  the  condensing  point  and  at  tion  of  mechanical  efiect,  or  work,  is  considered 
the  generating  point ;  and  in  fact,  throughout  under  Heat.  The  unit  is  the  mechanical  equiv- 
the  entire  range  of  heat,  there  will  occur  at  alent  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  through  1° 
every  point,  in  unalterable  conjunction,  one  F.  1  lb.  of  water ;  and  this,  efperiment  seems 
density,  one  pressure,  and  one  temperature ;  to  show,  is  772  lbs.  weight  raised  against  grav- 
and  always,  the  density  being  given,  the  other  ity  through  1  foot  of  height,  i,  «.,  772  foot- 
elements  will  correspond.     Of  course,  when  pounds.    If  1  lb.  of  water  at  212°  be  iiyected 
change  in  one  of  these  particulars  occurs,  slight  into  a  vacuous  space  of  26.36  cubic  feet — ^this 
lapses  of  time  must  be  allowed  the  others  to  being  the  volume  of  1  lb.  of  saturated  steam 
adjust  themselves  to  this;  but  the  agreement  at  that  temperature — and  if  it  be  evaporated 
of  all  the  conditions  just  expressed  is  that  to  into  such  steam,  there  will  be  expended  in  the 
which  the  steam  mass  communicating  with  the  process  892.9  units  of  heat.    Now  let  a  second 
water  in  the  boiler  is  always  tending.      If  pound  of  water  at  212°  be  injected  into  and 
from  steam  under  more  than  one  atmosphere  evaporated  in  the  same  space ;  and  this,  hav- 
of  pressure,  and  the  temperature  and  density  ing  to  assume  its  volume  or  advance  against  a 
of  which  are  proportionally  increased,  some  pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  will  per- 
heat  be  withdrawn,  the  tension  and  hence  the  form  work  to  the  amount  of  26.36  x  144  x  14.7 
density  fall,  and  part  of  the  steam  resumes  the  lbs.  =  about  55,800  foot-pounds ;   and  since 
state  of  water.    I^  while  the  temperature  re-  -^^|-°-=72.3,  this  quotient  will  be  the  number 
mains  constant,  the  space  or  volume  over  the  of  additional  unlta  of  heat  that  must  in  such 
water  be  increased,  then,  so  long  as  there  re-  case  be  consumed  or  expended  in  displacing  the 
mains  an  excess  of  liquid  to  supply  fresh  vapor  first  steam  atmosphere,  against  which  the  sec- 
for  the  auj^mented  space,  the  density  and  ten-  ond  must  advance ;  so  that  to  convert  the  sec- 
sion  will  not  diminish,  but  remain  constant  at  ond  pound  of  water  into  steam  against  this 
the  maximum  due  to  the  given  temperature,  pressure  will  require  965.2  units  of  heat.  When 
If,  after  all  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  heat  be  steam  fiows  from  the  boiler  into  vacuous  space, 
not  added  to  the  steam  mass,  but  the  space  or  ^  without   performing   work,  its   temperature, 
volume  be  enlarged,  the  steam  expands,  and  its  '  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  friction  against  the 
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edges  or  sides  of  the  passages  it  moves  thronif^  latent  heat  of  1  lb.  of  water  at  212*^,  bave  yst 
is  considerably  raisea.    Bnt  if,  in  so  expanding,  ried  from  that  of  Dr.  Black,  at  810^,  to  those 
it  most  meanwhile  perform  the  work  of  lifting  of  Count  Romford,  1050.5**,  and  of  the  coin> 
or  pushing  a  piston  or  other  movable  load,  the  mittee  of  the  Franklin  institate,  Philadelphia, 
theory  requires  that  in  so  doing  it  shall  lose  a  1087^.     (For  details  of  apparatus  and  meth- 
corresponding  portion  of  heat,  and  that,  if  it  ods  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  experiments 
were  before  at  the  point  of  saturation,  by  the  of  Regnault,  see  the  works  of  Tredgold  and 
cooling  that  results  a  portion  of  the  steam  shall  Bourne  on  the  steam  engine.)    It  was  during 
return  to  the  liquid  form ;  and  it  is  believed  such  researches  also,  that  the  supposed  laws 
that  practical  observations  and  tests  confirm  of  Watt  and  of  bouthem  were  arrived  at ;  the 
this  result  of  the  thermo-dynamio  theory. —  former  that  **  the  total  quantity  of  heat  neoes- 
From  the  known  rate  of  expansion  of  perfect  sary  to  vaporize  a  given  weight  of  water  was 
gases,  it  is  inferred  that  were  a  given  volume  tiie  same  at  all  sensible  temperatures,"  the  la> 
of  a  gas,  as  air,  for  example,  continually  cooled,  tent  heat  diminishing  as  the  sensible  heat  was 
its  volume  would  uniformly  diminish;  and  that  raised;  the  latter,  conflioting  with  that  of 
at  —461.2^  F.,  or  493.2^  below  the  freezing  Watt,  and  still  more  erroneous,  that  *^  the  la- 
point  of  water,  it  must  wholly  collapse,  ito  tent  heat  of  vaporization  was  the  same  imder 
elasticity  and  volume  becoming  0.    This  point,  every  degree  of  pressure."     In  Regnault's 
then,  —461.2^,  is  considered  as  the  ''  absolute  experiments  and  calculations,  probably   con- 
zero"  of  heat ;  and  temperature  reckoned  from  ducted  with  the  utmost  attainable  precaution 
it  is  *'  absolute  temperature."   If  a  given  vol-  and  accuracy,  the  total  heat  of  evaporation 
ume  of  air,  under  a  constant  pressure,  be  heat-  at  C  0.,  s=  82**  F.,  was  determined  as  equal 
ed  from  O''  F.  through  461.2°,  its  volume  is  to  606.5"  C,  =1001.7''  F.    He  also  found  that, 
doubled ;  heated  through  2  x  461.2,  its  volume  between  0°  and  280"  0.,  the  total  heat  of  sat- 
is tripled ;  and  universally,  the  volume  is  aug-  urated  steam  increases  (a  slight  change  in  spe- 
mented  ^.j  part  /or  every  addition  of  1"  of  cific  heat  being  here  disregarded)  uniformly 
heat.  Thu  expression  also  gives  the  rate  of  ex-  by  .805"  for  each  added  degree  of  heat.     This 

fansion  or  contraction  for  superheated  steam,  result  also  determines  the  specific  heat  of  ordi- 
'or  the  pennanent  gases  and  for  superheated '  nary  steam  as  .805,  that  of  water  being  1.  Let- 
vapors,  then,  the  laws  respecting  volume  and  ting  t  represent  the  indicated  temperature  in  any 
pressure  may  thus  be  briefly  stated:  1,  the  tem-  case,  and  conforming  the  expression  to  the  ob- 
perature  remaining  constant,  the  tension  or  served  total  heat  at  212",  Regnault^s  formnla 
pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume ;  2,  the  for  total  heat  at  all  temperatures,  in  degrees  F., 
pressure  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as  is  H=(1118.4 — 32)  +  .805< ;  or,  Hs=ri08]  .4 + 
the  absolute  temperature;  8,  the  volume  con-  .805^;  so  that  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam 
stant,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  at  212"  is  1 146"  F.  This  is  t^e  total  oonsmnp- 
temperature.  Now,  omitting  for  the  mament  tion  of  heat  if  the  water  be  supplied  at  82". 
any  effect  of  specific  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  When  the  water  is  supplied  at  temperatures 
that  must  have  entered,  in  vaporizing  it,  a  pound  above  this,  for  82  in  the  formula  substitute  the 
of  water  vapor,  will  be  found  to  consist  uways  given  temperature.  Thus,  taking  cold  water  at 
of  two  readily  distinguishable  parts:  first,  the  average  temperature,  H=(1118.4 — 62) +  .8052/ 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  or,  H=:  1051.4 +.805f.  If,  as  in  condensing 
liquid,  before  evaporation  takes  place,  from  engines,  the  water  be  at  100",  then  H= 
some  fixed  temperature  to  that  of  the  evaporar  1018.44- .805^.  If  the  water  be  supplied  at 
tion,  i,  e,,  the  ** sensible  heat;"  secondly,  the  boiling  point,  allowing  .9"  for  specific  heat,  then 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  which  disappears  in  H=(1118.4— 212.9) +.805^=900.5 +.805e.  And 
the  process  or  work  of  converting  the  pound  converting  the  formula  given  by  Glausius  for 
of  water  already  at  its  evaporating  point  into  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  we  obtain  in  Fahren- 
vapor,  i.  €.,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  In  heit*s  scale,  L=1115.2 — .YOS^  I^et  it  fVirther 
reckoning  the  sensible  heat,  it  is  not  necessary  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  figures  which 
to  start  from  the  absolute  zero;  and  as  the  above  express  in  degrees  the  relations  of  the 
mostconvenientpoint,  and  one  sufficiently  low  constituent  heat  of  steam,  in  form  of  ratios 
to  underlie  all  ordinary  calculations  about  merely,  and  not  as  absolute  quantities,  wUl  also 
steam,  82"  is  adopted  as^  for  these  cases,  the  0  express  positive  values,  in  units  of  heat,  if  we 
of  the  sensible  temperatures  considered.  The  assume  uie  quantity  of  steam  as  1  lb.  weight, 
sum  of  these  two  parts  of  the  heat  contained  so  as  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the 
in  steam,  the  sensible  reckoned  from  82",  and  thermal  unit.  The  ^propriation  of  all  the 
the  latent  of  evaporation,  is  termed  the  total  heat  contributing  to  the  formation  of  1  lb.  of 
heat  of  evaporation,  or  total  heat  of  steam.  As  saturated  steam  at  212",  and  given  both  in 
the  sensible  heat  is  very  readily  and  nearly  units  of  heat  and  of  work,  will  now  be  under- 
determined  in  all  cases,  it  has  been,  ever  since  stood  from  the  following  tabular  statement : 
the  complete  development  of  the  capacities  of  vnici  VMhanteai 
steam  mechanism  by  the  inventions  of  Watt,  ^  tnTSil'S^Sam. 
an  important  problem  to  ascertain  precisely  the  JL  The  sensible  heat: 

amount  and  rate  of  variation  of  the  latent  heat       ^  ^^  gf,  ""^  ^°  ^' ""    ^^^.  ^  ^^ 
of  the  vapor.   The  estimates  arrived  at,  for  the  ^^      
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of  eqolTalent, 

B.  The  latent  lieat:  hmit    in  foot-fMBodii 

2.  To  convert  the  water  to  Ttpor.ir- 

rcspectiTe  of  pressure  on  Borrace     892.9*  :=:  689,349 

8.  To  advance  a^rainat  and  remore 
the  incambent  atmosphere,  whe- 
ther air  or  prerionsly  generated 
steam,  its  pressure  Ming  3,116.8 
lbs.  per  iqiuuro  foot  of  aorCsoe. . .       T9.8*  =s  65,81S 

Total  latent  heat 965.2"  =  745,057 

Total  heat  of  steam 1,146.1*  =  884,713 

It  becomes  evident  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
total  latent  heat  of  steam  cannot  be  taken  as  in 
any  way  the  measare  of  the  energy  or  work 
in,  or  that  can  practically  be  obtained  from, 
the  steam.  Mnoh  the  larger  part  of  such  heat 
is  expended  in  merely  overcoming  the  cohesion 
of  the  liquid;  and  at  all  temperatures,  it  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  latent  heat  that  can  be 
made  available  in  performing  work. — Water  at 
212°  and  under  one  atmosphere,  becoming  steam, 
is  ordinarily  said  to  expand  into  a  volume  1,700 
times  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  water 
itself.  The  increase  of  volume  is,  however, 
always  less  than  this,  being  differently  stated 
at  from  1,670  down  to  1,642  times  the  original 
volume.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  uncombined 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  composing  the 
same  weight  of  steam,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  would  occupy  2,500  times  the 
volume  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  density  and 
pressure  of  actual  steam  always  exceed  those 
which  the  ideal  steam,  or  that' on  the  sup- 
position of  a  perfect  gas,  would  exhibit.  By 
means  of  recorded  observations  of  experiments 
on  steam,  and  finding  the  mean  of  the  most 
trustworthy  results,  with  the  further  aid  of 
formulas  and  calculations,  some  of  which  are 
in  this  article  intimated  rather  than  detailed, 
very  full  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
and  of  superheated  steam  have  been  prepared. 
Of  such  a  table  for  saturated  steam,  a  brief  ab- 
stract only  can  here  be  introduced. 
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As  in  case  of  all  gaseous  bodies  observable  near 
their  point  of  liquefaction,  steam  diminishes 
in  volume  and  tension,  and  increases  in  density, 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  near  to  conden* 
nation,  than  under  like  variations  of  pressure 
when  it  is  heated  much  above  that  point ;  but 
the  amount  of  such  irregularity  is  not  ascer- 
tained. The  density  of  steam  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  given  constant  volume,  usually 
that  of  a  cubic  foot:  its  relative  volume  is  the 
ratio  of  its  actual  volume  to  the  volume  of  the 
water  producing  it.  The  density  and  relative 
volume  of  saturated  steam  have  been  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  comparison 
of  the  quantities  which  experiments  have  fur- 
nished us,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  latent  heat. — Steam 
Engine.  I.  History.  The  history  of  the  steam 
engine  is  not  the  history,  in  full,  of  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  force  of  steam. 
The  steam  engine  proper,  first  produced  and 
patented  by  Watt  in  1768-'9,  is  not  yet  (1802) 
100  years  old;  but  the  more  obvious  prop- 
erties of  steam,  and  among  them  its  expan- 
sive force,  were  understood  and  treated  of,  and 
mechanical  effects  by  its  agency  produced, 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  respect  to  the 
earlier  experiments  with  steam,  comparatively 
little  is  now  known.  Heron,  in  his  ''Pneu- 
matics," about  230  B.  0.,  describes  three  dif- 
ferent, but  simple  contrivances  showing  me- 
chanical effects  of  steam.  No  further  advance 
is  known  to  have  been  made  until  the  16th  or 
17th  century  of  our  era,  when,  through  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  the  works 
of  Heron  and  Archimedes  were  disseminated 
and  nrach  read,  and  an  age  scarcely  second  to 
our  own  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
its  mechanical  contrivances  was  entered  upon. 
Blasco  de  Garay  of  Barcelona,  in  1543,  is  said  to 
have  propelled  a  vessel  of  200  tons  by  paddles, 
with  "  a  water  boiler,  liable  to  burst ;"  a  state- 
ment to  be  received  with  much  hesitation. 
In  1601  Giambattista  della  Porta  described 
in  his  "Pneumatics"  an  apparatus  of  his  for 
raising  water  by  a  tube  into  a  close  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  obtained  by 
condensation  of  steam.  In  1615  Solomon  de 
Cans,  a  French  engineer,  published  in  his 
Raisons  des  forces  tnouranUs  the  statement 
that  by  fire  water  is  dissolved  into  an  air  with 
such  violence  as  to  burst  a  closed  copper  ball 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  highly 
heated ;  and  he  described  the  propelling  of  a 
jet  of  water,  by  pressure  on  its  surface  in  the 
vessel,  of  steam  generated  from  it.  In  1629 
Branca,  an  Italian  engineer,  described  a  ma- 
chine in  which  a  wheel  was  driven  round  by 
the  impulse  of  steam  against  vanes.  The  first 
engine  in  which  steam  was  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  useful  work,  seems  to  have  been 
that  invented  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  described  by  hira  in  his  "  Century  of  In- 
ventions (1663) ;  his  description,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  indicating  that  steam  was  gener- 
ated alternately  in  two  vessels,  and  by  pipes 
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transferred  and  made  to  exert  a  pressnre  upon  from  t^e  beam.    In  the  mean  time,  many  at- 
the  surface  of  water  in  a  third ;  tiie  water  was  tempts  at  producing  other  forms  of  steam  me- 
raised,  as  he  tells  us,  continnonsly  to  a  height  chanism  were  being  made  in  England  and  on 
of  40  feet,  one  vessel  of  the  vaporized  water  the  continent.    The  most  important  of  these  in 
being  sufficient  thus  to  elevate  40  times  its  principle,  because  containing  the  germ  of  the 
volume  of  cold  water.    Ck>smo,  grand  duke  of  non-condensing  or  high  pressure  engine,  was 
Tuscany,  relates  that  he  saw  one  of  these  ma-  that  of  Jacob  Leupold,  a  German,  who  in  1725 
chines  in  use  at  Yauzhall  in  1656.    The  sepa-  fitted  directlj  upon  a  large  boiler  two  cylinders, 
rate  boiler  seems  to  have  been  the  original  the  steam  and  the  escape  passages  of  these 
part  of  this  invention.    Dr.  Denis  Papm,  well  being  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  a  four- 
known  as  the  originator  of  "  Papin's  digester,"  way  steam  cock ;  and  who  introduced  beneath 
experimented  much  on  the  production   and  the  pistons  steam  of  comparatively  high  pres- 
force  of  steam  from  1696  to  1707,  and  at  the  sure,  which  was  made  to  act  against  the  at- 
former  date  first  devised  and  employed  a  pis-  mosphere,  plus  the  work  of  pumping  water  by 
ton  within  a  cylinder,  and  under  which  a  vao-  means  of  a  beam  and  pump  rod  actuated  by 
uum  was  produced  by  condensation  of  steam,  each  of  the  pistons.    As  Newcomen's  atmos- 
His  plan  was  not  practically  realized  in  any  pherio  engine  became  extensively  introduced 
form.    He  had  previously  invented  the  eafety  for  draining  collieries  and   mines,  and  was 
valve  for  boilers.  In  1698  Oapt.  Thomas  Savery  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense,  its 
secured  letters  patent  for  a  machine  for  raising  capabilities  were  soon  fully  tested,  and  indeed 
water  by  steam.    It  consisted  of  two  boilers  exceeded,  by  the  demand  for  its  use.     The 
and  two  receivers  for  the  steam,  with  valves,  cylinders  were  enlarged  from  12  to  60  inches 
and  the  needful  tubes.    One  of  the  receivers  diameter,  and  the  otiier  parts  in  proportion; 
being  filled  with  steam,  its  communication  with  so  that  the  engines  became  gigantic,  and  re- 
the  boiler  was  then  cut  off,  and  the  steam  con-  quired  for  their  construction  a  degree  of  skill 
densed  by  cold  water  outside  it;  into  tiie  vao-  uien  rarely  possessed.    At  this  juncture,  1765- 
num  thus  formed  the  atmosphere  forced  the  ^74,  John  Smeaton  devised  a  succession  of  im- 
water  from  below,  when  the  steam  was  again  provements  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  and 
caused  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  carried  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.    This  was 
and  drive  it  higher.    This  engine  was  exten-  still  called  the  "  fire  engine,"  being  so  named 
sively  used  for  draining  mines ;  and  the  water  even  in  Wattes  earlier  memoranda  and  patents, 
raised  was,  in  some  instances,  made  to  turn  a  and  the  improvements  in  it  had  thus  far  been 
water  wheel,  by  which  lathes  and  other  ma-  empirical  only ;  the  force  was  exerted  in  hm 
chinery  were  driven.     Some  of  the  earliest  one  direction ;  the  total  pressure  could  not  ex- 
cotton  nulls  of  Lancashire  were  thus  supplied  ceed  that  which  air  exerts,  and  in  fact  always 
with  power.     As  Papin^s  machine  involved  fell  short  of  it,  because  the  vacuum  beneath 
great  waste  of  time,  so  did  Savery's  a  very  the  pistod  was  far  from  complete ;  while  the 
considerable  waste  of  steam  in  reheating  the  purposes  to  which  such  an  en^ne  could  be 
cooled  receivers,  and  in  heating  at  the  fir^  the  applied  were  necessarily  very  limited.      The 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.    In  1705  imnrovement  of  the  engine  on  scientific  prin- 
Thomas  Newcomen,  a  smith,  and  John  Oaw-  ciples  commenced  with  the  labors  of   vTatt 
ley,  plumber,  of  Dartmouth,  along  with  Savery,  who,  while  repairing  a  model  of  Kewcomen's 
panted  an  engine  combining  for  the  first  time  engine,   discovered   its   various   defects,   and 
the  cylinder  and  piston  and  separate  boiler,  began  to  devise  the  methods  of  remedying 
doubtless  deriving  the  former  from  Papin's  them.    He  reflected  that,  "in  order  to  make 
plan.    Steam  was  admitted  beneath  the  piston,  the  best  use  of  the  steam,  it  was  nece^uary, 
and  condensation  at  first  secured  by  application  first,  that  the  cylinder  should  be  maintained 
of  cold  water  without  the  cytinder ;  tiiopres-  always* as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it; 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  down  the  piston,  and  secondly,  that  when  the  steam  was  con- 
and  in  so*  doing  worked  a  pump  rod  for  raising  densed,  the  water  of  which  it  was  composed, 
water  attached  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  rude  and  the  injection  itself^  should  be  cooled  down 
working  beam,  actuated  by  the  piston  rod.  to  100°,  or  lower  where  that  was  possible." 
Thus,  this  was  really  an  atmospheric  pump-  The  means  to  these  ends  occurred  to  his  mind 
ing  engine.*   Through  the  accident  of  a  hole  in  1765 ;  namely,  the  separate  condenser,  in 
in  the  piston,  letting  the  cold  water  directly  which  condensation  of  steam,  effecting  its  re- 
into  the  cylinder,  they  discovered  the  snpe-  moval  from  the  cylinder,  was  to  be  secured  by 
rior  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  such  con-  cold  water  surrounding  or  ii\jected  into  the 
densation,  and  substituted  the  cold  Jet  into  reservoir  for  the  purpose,  the  accumulating 
the  cylinder  accordingly.     The  valves  were  water  to  be  removed  by  a  pump.    It  next  oc- 

3>ened  and  closed  by  hand,  until  a  boy  named  curred  to  him  that  the  open  mouth  of  the  oyl- 
umphrey  Potter,  to  gain  time  for  play,  sub-  inder  must  allow  the  latter  to  be  cooled  by  the 
atitutod  an  apparatus  of  catches  and  strings,  air  following  the  piston,  and  that  consequently 
thus  making  the  engine  automatic.  The  con-  some  of  the  steam  next  admitted  must  be  con- 
trivance first  used  was  very  clumsy;  and  it  densed.  He  therefore  proposed  to  **put  an 
was  wholly  removed  by  Henry  Beighton,  who  air-tight  cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a  hole 
in  1788  first  worked  the  valves  by  a  rod  direct  and  stuffing  box  for  the  piston  rod  to  slide 
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of  whicli  win  Berre  not  merely  to  ahow  the  iron^  and  oompoeed  of  segments  pressed  out- 
earlier  form  of  construction,  but  also  to  illos-  ward  by  ^rmgs  radiating  from  a  centre, 
trate  many  points  hereafter  to  be  referred  to  Steam  packmg  is  now  ma<3i  in  nse,  the  per- 
in  respect  to  ordinary  forms  of  engine.  In  iphery  of  the  piston  being  in  segments,  with 
1787,  or  according  to  some  authorities  even  cavities  within  the  body  of  the  piston,  into 
before  1785,  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  con-  which  small  orifices  admit  steam  directly  from 
structed  the  first  complete  and  practically  the  cylinder  to  tocure  the  requisite  pressure. 
working  non^oondensing  or  high  pressure  ex^  The  stuffing  box  is  a  packing  about  the  pisioi 
gine,  thus  paving  the  way  by  economy  of  space  rod,  where  it  passes  through  the  cylinder  cover, 
and  comparative  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  The  pipe  conveying  steam  frcm  the  boiler  to 
required  for  the  locomotive  engine  and  the  the  cylmder  is  the  **•  steam  pipe"  8,  fig.  4 ;  in 
adaptation  of  steam  to  purposes  of  land  carriage,  it  is  the  "throttle-valve,"  controlled  by  tL<f 
Of  the  inmiense  number  of  inventions  since  governor  G,  fig.  1 ;  sometimes  a  stop-valVe.  to 
that  date,  intended  to  improve  the  form,  the  be  shut  when  the  engine  is  not  in  nse ;  and  & 
working,  or  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine,  "  cut-off"  or  expansion  valve  may  also  K 
or  to  adapt  it  to  specific  purposes,  it  would  be  placed  in  it.  The  passages  leading  from  the 
impracticable  here  to  detail  the  whole;  some  'steam  pipe  into  the  cyhnder  are  the  steam 
of  the  more  important  will  be  named  in  con-  passages,  steam  ways,  or  *^  nozzles,*^  A  B.  tg 
nection  with  the  description  of  parts  and  forms  2,  and  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  **  indcr* 
of  engine,  or  with  the  explanation  of  its  work-  tion  valves;"  if  the  openings  to  the  exhau^: 
ing.  11.  Ettential  ParU  of  Ordinary  Farms  of  pipe  (that  for  escape  of  the  steam  after  n^t 
Engine.  Being  a  contrivance  for  applying  mo-  from  the  cylinder),  E,  figs.  2  and  3,  are  con- 
tive  power  to  machinery,  pumps,  carriages,  the  trolled  by  separate  valves,  these  are  the  ^'  etluc- 
shafts  of  paddle  or  screw  steamers,  &c.,  the  tion  valves."  Very  commonly,  as  will  a^- 
steam  engine  proper  always  tenninates  with  pear,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  steam  for  bo± 
that  worUng  piece  which  directly  transmits  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  managed  by  two 
the  power ;  as,  in  the  commonest  forms,  with  valves  only,  or  by  a  single  one.  The  on- 
the  connecting  rod  from  the  beam  to  the  crank,  fices  for  steam  from  the  passages  directly  iutn 
The  fly-wheel,  governor,  valve  motion,  or  other  the  cylinder  are  the  **  ports ;"  but  this  name  b 
parts  that  receive  their  motion  from  the  main  quite  as  commonly  given  to  the  opposite  ends. 
shaft  (crimk  shaft),  and  that  are  useful  only  in  oo^  fig.  2,  of  the  steam  passages,  direct!  j  under 
relation  to  the  engine,  must  be  considered  in  the  valves.  An  escape  valve,  held  by  a  sprang. 
connection  with  it;  through  these  parts  a  por-  may  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  or 
tion  of  the  propulsive  effect  is  thrown  back,  for  '*  blow-tiirough,"  or  cylinder  cocks,  for  db- 
oertain  needful  purposes,  upon  the  engine  itself.^  charge  of  water  due  to  condensation  or  to 
'  Hie  non-condensing  engine  is  essentiaJly  of  two  '^  priming,"  i,  «.,  the  carrying  over  of  liquii: 
main  parts :  the  boiler,  or  generator  of  steam  water  from  the  boiler.  The  Jacket  and  its  i::^^ 
with  its  appendages ;  and  the  cylinder  and  pis-  have  been  referred  to ;  the  covering  of  felt  and 
ton,  with  their  various  a^uncts.  To  these  in  wood  often  put  upon  the  cylinder  for  a  \\Vt 
the  condensing  engine  is  added  a  third,  the  purpose,  or  over  the  outer  cylinder,  is  Uta 
oondenser,  with  its  appurtenances.  It  will  *^  clothing,"  or  **  cleading."  If  the  cylinder  is 
conduce  to  clearness  to  consider  first  in  order  bare,  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  well  polished  to  bli- 
the second  of  these  three,  as  just  named,  the  minish  the  cooling  that  results  n'om  radiation. 
oondensing  apparatus  being  quite  simple;  the  The  valves,  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  ste&m 
boiler  and  furnace  will  be  reserved  for  a  sub-  passages,  are  included  within  a  chest  alongside 
sequent  place.  The  cylinder  is  usually  of  cast  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  less  size,  and  caUed  the 
iron,  the  toughest  to  be  had;  and  in  order  to  'Waive  chest,"  e,  fig.  4.  For  controlling  the 
secure  the  requisite  stiffness  to  preserve  its  entrance  and  exit  of  steam  at  the  ports,  manT 
form,  its  thickness  is  much  greater  than  is  re-  different  sorts  of  valves  are  in  use.  The  two 
quired  for  strength.  The  desiderata  in  respect  classes  most  commonly  employed  are  the  *'  sJide 
to  the  piston  are,  that  it  shall  be  steam-tight,  valve,"  certain  varieties  of  which  are  called 
or  admit  of  no  leakage;  and  yet  -that  it  e£all  "D  valves,"  and  the  spindle,  "T,"  or  '^ poppet 
move"  through  the  cylinder  with  the  minimum  valve,"  in  certain  forms  known  as  the  conical 
of  friction  compatible  with  this  condition.  The  or  button  valve.  Flat  or  double  conical  valv^ 
cylinder  should  be  truly  bored ;  but  it  is  never  were  the  first  used  by  Watt  in  his  earlier  en- 
perfectly  true,  even  with  the  best  workman-  gines.  The  slide  valve  was  applied  by  Murraj 
wip ;  hence  the  periphery  of  the  piston  must  in  1799,  being  adapted  from  Lavoisier's  slider 
be  so  contrived  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  adapt-  for  the  air  pump  with  two  barrels.  It  is  gen- 
!ng  itself  to  the  inequalities  the  sur£Eice  presents,  erally  used  in  European  countries,  and  in  tlib 
In  common  pistons  the  packing  is  of  unspun  country  in  locomotive  and  frequently  in  marine 
hemp  or  soft  rope,  wound  about  the  periphery,  engines.  It  acts  by  sliding  upon  that  inner  sur- 
and  between  a  plate  and  fiange,  and  saturated  face  of  the  valve  chest,  made  accurately  plane, 
with  grease.  Metallic  pistons  of  several  varie-  which  faces  the  cylinder,  and  is  named  the  se^t, 
ties — ^the  first  being  patented  by  Oartwright  or  valve  seat.  The  original  or  short  D  valve, 
in  1797 — are  chiefly  used  in  the  better  class  of  still  much  in  use,  is  shown  in  ^,  2,  its  form 
engines.     These  are  usually  of  brass  or  cast  a  partial  D,  with  flat  extremities  for  covering 
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into  the  cylinder 


the  ports,  irhfl»  lt«  con- 
cavity always  includes 
and  commanicates  with 
the  ezhaast  pipe.  The 
valve  chest  is,  while  the 
engine  fs  in  nse,  kept 
'  supplied  throngb  ^e 
steam  pipe  with  steBin 
"  directly  from  the  boiler, 
which  thus  Slls  the 
chest  continaslly ;  the 
menner  in  which,  as  the 
valve  is  by  movement 
of  its  rod  thrown  for- 
ward, the  steam  passage 
;  one  end  will  bo  opened  to 
the  Bt earn  in  the  chest,  while  the  otheris  opened 
to  the  exhanrt,  and  the  reverse  on  retam  of 
the  valve,  will  be  obvions  npon  inspection  of 
the  flgares  (3,  8),  The  wast«,  with  this  form, 
of  the  steam  to  till  long  passages,  led  to  the 
invention  by  Mardoch  of  the  Iodk  D  valve, 
*  r.  8,  wnicb  allows 
ehort«ning  tba 
passages,  by  placing 
I  the  ports  near  the 
ends  of  the  cylin- 
der; and  to  save 
weight,  this  valve 
has  nnce  been  sim- 
plified into  a  rod 
with  short  slides  at 
the  enda.  A  conioal 
or  poppet  valve  may 
b«  compared  to  & 
button  or  eolid  disfc 
fixed  upon  the  valve 
'  rod  transversely  to 
its  Ieng;th',  in  the 
movements  of  the 
'■""  ""  rod  it  is  alternately 

lifted  ont  of  and  retnmed  upon  an  apertnre 
within  the  chest,  and  thas  allows  or  denies  ac- 
cess of  steam  throngh  this.  If  an  indnction 
valve,  one  of  its  faces  is  toward  a  space  kept 
tilled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  when 
llftedit  lots  this  steam  into  the  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder at  which  it  is  placed;  if  an  ednction 
vnlve,  one  of  its  faces  la  toward  the  vacnnm  in 
the  condenser,  or  the  atmosphere,  the  other 
toward  the  interior  of  the  oyunder,  and  when 
lifted  it  opens  commnnieation  between  these. 
These  actions  are  madeto  take  place  alternately 
for  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  by  movement 
of  one  or  of  two  valve  rods,  as  2  or  4  snch  valves 
are  ased.  The  valve  rods  are  actuated  in  va- 
rious ways;  sometimes  by  a  separate  rod  called  ft 
plu^-tree,  engaging  the  rod  at  the  proper  mo- 
mtiits  by  tappets  or  cams,  which  strike  levers 
or  handles  npon  it ;  more  commonly  at  present 
by  means  of  one  "  ecoentric,"  or  two  sooh  on 
the  crank  shaft.  The  eccentric,  e,  fig.  4,  is  a 
cirealar  plate  of  metal  fixed  on  the  shaft,  M,  In 
a  position  ont  of  centre,  and  sliding  within  a 
fm^:  as  the  shaft  tarns  jt  gives  a  recipro* 
eating  movement  or  throw  to  the  eocenfario 


rod,«r,proceediiif  from  the  ring;  and  this  rod 
is  made  to  aotnate  tbe  taIto  rod,  either  by 
.^ — »■  a  shnple  Joint,  by 

Joints  and  a  le- 
ver or  link,  or 
bytappelaaa  be- 
fore named.  In 
fig.  4  is  readily 
tnced  tbe  c<Nn- 
mnnication  of 
motion  from  tba 
piston  to  the 
cruik,  E,  and 
shftft,  and  tiiencA 
to  actaate  the 
valve,  V.  The  en- 
tire arrangement 
*  r  working  the 


valv. 


I  the 


valve  gearing  o 
"valve  motion;" 
and  if  two  eo- 
oentrios  are  nsed, 
k  tbey  are  difi'er- 
*  ently  set  on  the 
shaft  so  as  to  have 
thdr    throw    at 
different  mo- 
ments. The  pres- 
sure on  the  back 
of  a  simple  slide 
greatly  Increases 
the     friction 
against  the  valve 
'  seat;    and    sev- 
eral devices  have 
'  t>een  resorted  to 
in     which     the 
•<     back  of  the  valve 
»<>■<■  Dbest  fs    also 

made  a  plane,  and  tbe  steam  admitted  between 
two  parts  of  the  valve  ia  made  to  press  it  equally 
against  those  opposite  faces ;  snob  are  "eqni- 
librinm"  or  "  balance  slide  valves."  So  in  the 
simple  poppet  valve,  pressure  from  one  ride 
only  interferes  with  promptand  easy  working; 
to  remedy  this,  each  valve  is  made  of  two  disks, 


Let  Uie  space 


pressure  in  opponte  direotiona, 
;  A  «  d,  fig.  0,  be  the  opening  to 


tlie  cylinder;  A  Bis  a  doable  or  "balance  pop- 
pet valve"  for  ctesm,  0  D  for  exhaost.    The 
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steam   aotiog  on  A  B  from  without,  A  is  onlj  be  to  prolong  the  tranflltioii  from  one 
made  larger;  acting  on  0  D  from  between  the  speed  to  anotiier;  it  cannot  confine  the  working 
disks,  D  is  made  larger ;  and  under  this  slight  of  the  engine  within  the  limits  of  variation  that 
difference  of  pressures,  thongh  each  double  shall  correspond  to  a  desired  average  speed, 
valve  is  kept  in  its  seat,  it  is  lifted  or  depressed  The  changes  in  the  load  or  resistance  worked 
bj  its  rod  without  strain  or  Jar.    Many  other  against,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  steam  in 
forms  of  valve  are  in  use.     In  engines  of  the  boiler,  are  liable  to  be  sudden  and  extreme. 
which  the  cylinders  oscillate  upon  trunnions  To  confine  the  speed  ofthe  engine  within  certain 
projecting  from  their  sides,  now  much  in  use,  limits  is  the  office  of  the  '*  govemor,^^  W,  fig.  1. 
and  known  as  oscillating  engines ;   and  •  also  The  number  of  forms  now  given  to  this  is  very 
in  rotatory  or  rotary  engines,  in  which  the  great;  but  the  principle  of  action  in  all  is  the 
steam  drives  round  a  revolving  piston,  the  same.    The  centrifhgal  tendency  of  heavy  balls 
methods,of  supplying  steam  diffidr  greatly  from  at  the  lower  and  free  ends  of  two  bars  on  an 
those  above.    In  oscillating  engines  the  steam  upright  axis,  is  made  to  move  a  sliding  collar 
and  the  exhaust  passages  traverse  each  a  trun-  and  levers,  and  through  these  to  control  the 
nion  and  support  on  either  side ;  and  they  may  throttle  valve,  which  is  fixed  within  the  steam 
be  self-acting,  the  movement  of  the  face  of  the  pipe  like  an  ordinary  pipe  damper.     On  ao- 
trunnion  over  that  of  the  support  establish-  count  of  the  friction  6f  its  axis  and  joints^  the 
ing  and  closing  connection  of  each  passage  at  governor  does  not  respond  at  once  and  oom- 
the  right  point  in  the  movement  of  the  piston ;  pletely  to  the  speed  impressed  by  the  ensine, 
or  a  steam  chest  and  valves  are  employed,  and  does  not  instantly  compensate  it.    The  later 
controlled  by  one  or  two  eccentrics.  This  form  forms  have  usuidly  in  view  to  obviate  this  de- 
of  engine  has  many  advantages ;  but  almost  in-  feet.    Among  them  is  the  so-named  centrifugal 
Buperable  defects  in  it  are  the  heating  and  wear  governor,  in  which  two  small  balls  swing  on 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  which,  with  the  spread-  short  bars  fh>m  a  single  joint  at  the  apex  of 
ing  effbct  of  the  steam  pressure,  tend  to  produce  the  cone  described  in  their  revolution,  and  are 
and  increase  leakage  of  steam.    The  piston  rod  caused  to  turn  at  a  very  high  velocity;  this  ar- 
of  a  beam  engine  is  attached  by  its  cross  head  rangement  not  only  works  with  less  friction, 
to  one  end  of  the  working  beam ;  and  the  rise  but  also  by  the  more  rapid  revolution  develops 
and  descent  of  this  rod  imparts  to  the  ends  of  m'ore  speedily  a  centrifugal  action  competent 
the  beam  a  reciprocating  movement,  which,  to  overcome  that  whioh  remains.    Evidently, 
through  the  connecting  rod  from  the  further  themovementof  the  piston  audits  rod  through 
end,  turns  the  crank.    When  the  power  acts  by  the  stroke  should  be  rectilinear,  or  true  in  re- 
thrust  and  pull  of  an  inflexible  rod  upon  a  crank,  spect  to  a  line  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
there  occurs  at  the  same  two  points  m  each  rev-  axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  otherwise  the  piston, 
olntion  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  rotative  stuffing  box,  and  rod  must  be  rapidly  worn  or 
impulse.    These  points  of  no  action  are  called  wrenched  out  of  form.    In  the  engines  called 
the  **  dead  points,"  and  the  rod  and  crank  stand-  vertical,  parallelism  of  movement  is  usually  se- 
ing  at  either  is  technically  said  to  be  "  on  fhe  oured  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  cross 
centre."  Obviously,  the  rotative  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  within  guiding  grooves , 
orank  will,  in  each  half  revolution,  increase  from  in  oscillating  engines,  the  mere  roclnng  of  the 
0  at  the  dead  point  to  a  maximum  when  the  rod  cylinder  continually  adjusts  it  to  the  line  of 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  and  then  action  on  the  crank ;  in  other  forms,  generally, 
diminish   in  reaching  the  next  from  maxi-  the  piston  rod  is  Jointed,  and  paralleliBm  of  the 
mum  to  0  again.    The  earliest,  and  in  station-  rod  below  the  Joint,  secured  either  by  Watt's 
ary  engines  the  still  almost  universal  method  parallel  motion  or  by  guides.    The  former  is 
of  continuing  the  movement  steadily  over  the  much  employed  in  English  beam  engines ;  it 
dead  points,  is  by  application  of  the  fly-wheel  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  link- 
npon  the  crank  stiBit.    This  is  an  iron  wheel,  work,  p  m,  ^g,  1,  attaching  to  fixed  points  and 
or  large  diameter,  and  the  very  great  weight  to  the  piston-rod  Joint  in  such  way  that,  while  . 
of  which  is  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  its  the  end  of  the  beam  necessarily  moves  throngh 
massive  rim.     Brought  to  move  at  a  given  the  arc  of  a  circle,  this  Joint  and  the  rod  below 
speed,  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  either  of  mo-  it  shall  move  in  almost  an  exact  straight  line, 
mentum  or  of  inertia;  hence  tends  to  equalize  The  real  movement  is,  with  most  of  these 
the  movement  of  the  crank,  as  well  as  of  the  combinations,  still  in  a  double  curve  resem- 
engine  and  machinery.    The  diameter  of  the  bling  a  much  fiattened  8.    It  is  because  the 
circle  described  by  the  crank  necessarily  equals  long  strokes  and  cranks  generally  preferred  in 
the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston.    Another  *  American  engines  woula  exaggerate  the  de- 
'  method  of  equalizing   the  rotative  pressure  parture  firom  a  right  line,  that  in  this  country 
on  the  crank,  is  that  of  causing  a  pair  of  en-  the  use  of  guides  to  secure  parallelism  is  almost 
gines  to  act  at  once  on  the  same  shaft,  their  universal.    The  "  condenser"  is  a  steam-tight 
pistons  impelling  a  pair  of  cranks  placed  at  and  air-tight  vessel  or  chamber,  usually  near  the 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  cylinder,  into  which,  tiirough  the  exhaust  pipe, 
action  of  one  crank  is  0  the  other  shall  be  at  the  spent  steam  fh>m  the  cylinder  is  discharged 
its  point  of  greatest  force.    The  effect  of  the  during  each  movement  of  the  piston,  and  in 
^y-wheel  upon  the  engine  or  machinery  can  which  it  is  condensed,  either  by  oironlation  of 
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01168,  mnoh  in  lue  in  psddk  tteonera,  the  beam  it«d  and  nnyafying  preasnre  of  the  atmosphere, 
being  placed  below  the  level  of  the  cylinder  introduced  a  aonrce  of  power  saaceptible  of 
oover,  and  worked  by  a  rod  or  rods  descending  indefinite  increase,  and  restricted  only  by  con- 
to  it  from  the  cross  head  of  the  piston  rod ;  B,  siderations  of  safety  and  of  practical  adTantage. 
direct-acting  engines,  in  which  the  piston  rod  The  question,  within  what  limits  of  steam 
acts  directly  upon  the  crank ;   as  1,  direct-  pressure  the  mazimnm  of  advantage  is  to  be 
acting  horizontal  engines,  stationAry;  2,  direct-  attained,  is  however  one  involving  so  many 
acting  vertical  engines,  stationary  or  marine,  variable  quantities,  dependent  on  the  construe- 
in  some  forms  known  as  ^*  steeple**  engines;  tion  of  the  enffine  and  the  conditions  under 
8,  oscillating  engines.   Rotatory,  disk,  and  cer-  which  it  is  worked,  that  no  general  detennina- 
tain  other  peculiar  forms  of  engine  are  also  tion  of  this  problem  has  been  obtained ;  and 
direct-acting.     Among  the  advantages  of  di-  the  desired  information  must  be  arrived  at,  if 
rect-actin^  over  beam  engines  are  the  saving  of  at  all,  by  repeated  experunents  for  each  sort 
apace,  of  liability  ofdamage  to  the  cylinder  from  of  engine  and  each  set  of  conditions  under 
breakingdownandfsllof  the  beam,  and  of  some  which  it  may  be  worked.    The  tendency  of 
useless  load  and  friction ;  the  parts  transmit-  such  experiments  has  been  to  show  a  gain 
ting  the  power  in  direct-acting  being  generally  from  the  use  of  comparatively  high  pressures ; 
less  than  in  beam  engines,  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  6.  so  that,  in  condensing  engines,  the  working 
The  Gk>rliBs  steam  engine  company,  of  Provi-  pressure  (in  excess  over  one  atmosphere)  per 
denoe,  construct  a  non-condensing  horizontal  square  inch  on  the  piston  has  been  carried  up 
engine,  which  is  worked  by  Oorliss*s  ^uliar  from  about  8  or  12  to  an  average  of  25  or  80  lbs. 
valve  gear.  These  valves  are  segmental  m  form,  Steam,  as  commonly  employed,  is  drawn  direct- 
and  in  their  movement  rotative-reciprocating,  ly  from  the  boiler,  and  generally  in  the  boiler 
The  steam  passages,  four  in  number,  are  re-  is  saturated,  or  at  maximum  density.    So  ex- 
duced  to  the  shortest  practicable  length,  and  isting,  the  slightest  fall  of  the  temperature, 
each  is  controlled  by  a  separate  valve.    The  owing  to  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  surfaces 
steam  is  employed  expansively,  the  point  of  of  the  cylinder,  by  radiation,  or  otherwise, 
cutting  off  being   controUed   and  regulated  unavoidably  determines  the  condensation  of  a 
(without  appreciable  resistance)  by  the  gover-  portion  of  the  steam.    It  is  this  instantaneoua 
nor,  so  as  to  proportion  the  total  pressure  of  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  facility  of  condensa- 
the  stroke  continually  to  the  desired  rate  of  tion  that  most  frequently  prevent  our  attain- 
movement  of  the  machinery ;  while  a  peculiar-  ing  the  working  power  of  which  theoreticallj 
ity  of  the  action  of  the  valves  b  the  comnlete  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  engine  should  be 
and  almost  instantaneous  manner  in  wnich  capable,  and  that  oftenest  defeat  the  special 
they  open  and  close  the  passages,  thus  admit-  expedients  resorted  to  for  increasing  tlieir 
ting  the  steam  at  or  near  the  full  boiler  pros-  efficiency.    When  steam  first  enters  the  cyltn- 
sure,  and  preventing  the  effect  known  as  ^*  wire-  der,  the  space  it  exists  in  is  at  once  enlarged 
drawing."     Some  of  these  engines  have  re-  by  that  through  which  the  piston  moves;  and 
oently  been  ftoiished  to  orders  from  Scotland,  if  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  and  the  heat 
the  centre  of  steam  engine  manufacture.   Kon-  for  generating  fresh  supplies  did  not  much 
condensing  stationary  engines  are  direct-acting,  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  conse- 
and  have  two  principal  plans  of  construction,  quence  would  be  a  rapid  reduction  of  density 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.    Of  these  the  and  pressure  of  the  acting  body  of  steam, 
former  are  most  common.   The  oblong  form  of  With  adequate  boiler  and  furnace,  however, 
base  is  now  m^ly  superseded  by  a  base  in  .L  the  steam  removed  into  the  cylinder  is  con  tin- 
form,  of  which  the  chief  strength  is  in  a  verti-  ually  replaced ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  at  first 
oal  web ;   and  the  cylinder,  crank,  and  fiy-  somewhat  above  that  of  the  air,  and  tlie  steam 
wheel  are  so  attached  to  thb  that  the  strains  pipe  kept  open,  the  initial  pressure  of  the  en- 
arising  in  working  the  engine  are  best  met,  tering  steam  may  be  regarded  as,  so  far  aa 
and  the  rdadve  positions  of  the  parts  the  this  cause  is  concerned,  maintained  from  be- 
most  accurately  preserved.    Pumping  engines  ginning  to  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
are  of  various  construction ;  among  them  the  The  disturbances  in  tlie  actual  pressure  sprini^ 
most  noted  and  efficient  are  the  so  ^led  Com-  mainly  from  other  sources.    Even  though  it 
ish  engines.     These  engines   economize  the  were  uniform,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
power  they  produce  by  dispensing  with  cranks,  not  equal  to  that  in  tlie  boiler;  a  result  due  to 
the  fiy-wheel,  and  many  other  parts  to  which  length  and  winding  of  passages,  to  friction,  with 
ordinary  forms  of  engine  must  impart  move-  usually  some  condensation.    Upon  tlie  pistoa 
ment ;  while  for  ftcility  of  admitting  steam  of  the  steam  worka  in  a  twofold  manner :  first, 
very  high  pressure,  for  the  great  ratio  of  ex«  by  the  tension  it  possesses  as  delivered  freely 
pansive  working  tiiey  allow,  and  the  small  and  continuously  into  the  cylinder;  secondly, 
amount  of  friction  involved,  they  have  for  after  the  supply  is  cut  off,  by  the  expansion  of 
pumping  taken  precedence  of  all  others.    For  the  volume  previously  delivered^  until  in  so 
Worthington's  *^  duplex  engine,**  for  pumping,  expanding  its  pressure  may  fall  to  and  be 
see  Ptmp.    IV.  Behavior  of  SUam  in  the  Ef^  balanced  by  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the 
piM,  oiMf  Am0  known.    The  substitution  of  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  the 
elastic  force  of  a  vapor  for  the  practically  lim-  other  aide  of  the  piston*     Actuated  in  the 
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itroke,  tho  ntaro  of 

pistoD  sbonld  advance  imdiir  a  anifonn  impol-  respective  half  strokes,  however,  beiag  termed 
eiiin,  iu  speed  being  ooostaatlf  Mwelerated,  forward  stroke  aod  return  stroke.  Let  ns 
and  its  momeDtnm  at  last  suddenlj  expended  trace  the  dlstribntiun  of  the  steam  during  a 
on  some  fixed  Darts  of  the  macbine,  iovolvmg  stroke  starting  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder. 
injur?  to  the  latter,  and  waste  of  power;  whua  Buppow  the  piutou,  fig.  i,  to  have  risen  al- 
tlie  Intter  method  is,  at  the  proper  point  m  the  ready  to  its  highest  position  in  the  CTlinder; 
etr'>ke, mode  tosapersede  thofurroer,  the  pres-  now,  ia  obediuDoe  to  tlie  position  and  throw 
suTL-  gradually  fuJliog  may  be  caused  to  approx-  of  the  eccentric,  or  to  a  connection  with  the 
im!ite  so  nearly  to,  or  to  fail  so  slightly  below,  governor,  three  events  have  jnst  previonsly 
the  bock  pressure,  that  the  impulsion  of  the  occurred:  the  re  turning  valve  has  closed  Uie 
|)L.-<ton  and  its  velocity  shall  gradually  decline,  exhaust  ft-om  before  or  above  the  piston,  lock- 
iind  terminate  naturally  at  or  near  tlie  end  of  log  up  before  it  a  residae  of  steam;  it  has  at 
the  stroke.  So  moch  cutting  off  and  expansive  the  same  moment,  or  a  little  before,  opened 
WDrkiug  of  steam  is  practically  desirable  in  all  the  eshaost  beneuth  the  piston,  relieving  it  of 
eriifinc's;  bnt  this  is  not  what  is  technicolly  in-  the  pressure  that  impelled  it  forward;  and 
t<'jidt.'d  by  "cutting  off"  and  "expansion."  very  shortly  after  these  two  events  it  haa 
In  the  mode  of  working  specially  so  named,  opened  the  steam  commnnication  above  the 
thi^  steam  being  of  comparatively  high  tension,  piston  by  the  amount  of  lead  allowed,  and 
the  supply  to  the  cylinder  is  out  off  at  an  commenced  the  steam  supply.  Underthislast, 
oarlii'r  period  in  the  stroke;  and  expansion  is  having  come  to  rest,  the  piston  commences  ita 
availed  of,  not  merely  for  avoiding  waste,  but  forward  stroke;  the  exhaust  from  before  (be- 
fts  a  positive  means  of  deriving  from  a  given  neatb)  it,  having  been  previously  opened,  is 
volume  of  steam  an  angmented  total  of  pres-  maintained  during  nearly  this  whole  move* 
sure,  and  so  of  performance.  In  strict  Ian-  ment;  but  first,  and  at  the  proper  fraction  of 
gii^Lge,  the  whole  process  Is  expansive  acting;  the  movement,  the  steam  supply  behind  (above) 
hitice  so  long  as  its  pressure  is  in  excess  of  that  the  piston  is  cut  off.  Shortly  before  ciimpla- 
of  the  bodies  that  confine  it,  the  steam  most  tion  of  this  forward  stroke  the  exhaust  in  ad- 
contLuue  to  push  these  bodies  before  it,  in  the  Tance  of  it  is  closed,  and  that  from  behind  it 
tc-nduncy  to  arrive  at  equilibrium;  and,  with  opened;  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  th« 
open  ports,  il«  expansive  energy  acts  from  the  end  the  lead  or  admission  of  steam  frum  bo- 
water  in  the  boiler  aa  its  fixed  point  or  ful-  Death  occurs,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  arrest- 
crurn,  aa,  afler  cDtting  off,  it  acta  from  the  ed  piston  is  ready  for  the  return  stroke.  Thus, 
fi>:ed  end  of  the  cylinder.  For  practical  pur-  on  the  two  sides  of  the  piston  tliere  are  at  the 
)>i>sl's,  however,  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  at  same  time  proceeding  two  complete  cycles  of 
tiie  point  between  fnll  and  expansive  working  events,  bnt  in  different  parts  of  their  course, 
is  a  real  and  important  one.  In  actual  work-  In  each  cycle  tliere  are  these  four  eventa,  in 
in-i.  again,  the  pressure  of  full  stroke  is  seldom  their  order:  1,  admission  of  steam;  3,  sap- 
or "never  maintained  quite  nniform;  owing  to  pression  or  cutting  off;  8,  release,  or  eihanst; 
time  consumed  in  shutting  the  ports,  or  to  4,  arrest,  or  lock-up,  prior  to  readmission  of 
gvi'at  speed  of  the  piston,  or  to  both,  the  steam. — The  pressure,  and  generally  the  be- 
duiisiiy  of  the  steam  is  reduced,  and  the  pres-  havior  of  the  steam  during  a  stroke  iu  either 
sure  begins  to  decline  before  cutting  off  is  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  known  by  use  of  the  in* 
complete;  if  this  result  is  marked,  "wire-  dieator.  This,  in  a  usual  fnrm,  fig.  6,  is  b 
dr^vwlng"  of  the  steam  is  said  to  occur,  the  long,  small  cylinder,  hav- 
eil'oct  being  as  if  the  entering  charge  were  ing  within  it  a  piston, 
F;r:idi:ally  drawn  or  spun  into  steam  of  reduced  which  is  fixed  to  the 
dennity  and  pressure.  In  order  that  the  steam  lower  end  of  a  spiral 
may  gain  admission  within  the  cylinder  by  the  ^  spring  that  attaches 
very  moment  at  which  the  stroke  shonld  com-  above  and  within  to  the 
meiice,  the  valve  motion — the  eccentric  on  the  '  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
siiafi,  for  example — must  be  so  set  in  advance  which,moving  with  little 
of  the  crank  that  the  steam  port  shall  be  al-  V  friction  and  carrying  out- 
really  uncovered  or  opened  by  a  small  fraction  side  the  cylinder  case  an 
of  tlie  movement  of  the  valve  by  the  time  the  index,  is  made  by  this  to 
piston  is  prepared  to  return.  This  anticipative  show  and  also  to  register 
opening  of  the  steam  port  Is  colled  the  lead;  the  pressures  of  steam 
and  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  even  to  com-  exerted  npon  it;  tbna 
ni^-'ncing  the  steam  supply  in  front  of  tiie  piston  it  can  indicate  for  any 
while  nearing  the  end  of  its  stroke,  for  the  steam  space  the  work  the 
purpose  of  "  cushioning"  it,  t.  e.,  arresting  its  steam  in  it  is  capable  of, 
movement  against  the  steam  itself,  aa  against  or  is  performing.  0  is 
aapring;  the  point  of  effecting  this  l)oing  sim-  Fio.S.  the  cyUnder;  a  a  tnbe 
jily  determined  by  the  a^jastment  of  the  valve  with  screw  thread  for  fitting  into  an  orifice 
fv.nr,  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  in  the  cylinder  cover,  or  in  any  pass.ige,  or 
valves.    Properly,  one  complete  advance  and  the  boiler,  as  ma;  be  desired;  e  the  cook 
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opening  or  dtosing  the  tnbe.    The  index,  ^,    points.   Of  oonrae,  with' high  prevnre  engine 
tixed  to  the  piston,  rises  and  descends  with  it,    the  diagram  will  never  ran  below  the  atino6- 
one  of  its  ends  moving  along  a  scale,  S,  show-    pheric  line.   In  fig.  7  are  shown  two  diagrams, 
ing  die  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on    the  heavy-lined  and  dotted-lined  fignrea,  taken 
the  piston ;  the  other  end  having  a  joint  bj    from  a  locomotive  engine,  under  different  con- 
whi(^  a  pencil  is  brought  down  in  contact    ditions.    A  B,  the  atmospheric  line,  maj  also 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  called  the  card,  rolled    represent  the  length  of  stroke ;  the  periods  of 
about  a  vertical  onun,  D,  and  held  upon  it  bj    the  several  events  in  the  distribution  of  steam 
clasps,  as/.    The  spring  is  of  such  length  that    are  here  noted  for  comparison.    The  diagram 
when  the  atmosphere  entering  above  rests    is  a  picture  of  the  operations  in  one  end  of  the 
upon  the  piston,  and  steam  of  one  atmosphere    cylinder ;   and  the  indicator  has  been  aptJj 
balances  it  from  beneath,  the  piston  shall  rest    said,  like  the  stethoscope,  to  reveal  what  k 
in  its  natural  or  unstrained  position ;  this  point    transpiring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  When 
is  the  0  of  die  scale.    If  the  steam  pressure    accuracy  is  desired,  diagrams  are  taken  for  both 
exceed  one  atmosphere,  it  forces  up  the  pis-    ends  of  a  cylinder.  A  B,  fig.  7,  may  stand  for  the 
ton  and  index,  compressing  the  spring ;  u  it    length  of  stroke,  and  the  space  above  this  line 
fall  short,  the  piston  and  index  are  by  the  air    represent  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.     In  the 
carried  proportionally  down,  elongating  the    heavy-lined  diagram,  taken  with  the  slow  &t- 
spring.    The  drum  can  rotate  about  half  way    erage  ^eed  of  piston,  40  feet  per  minnte,  the 
around  a  vertical  axis,  and  when  released  is    piston  is  seen  here  to  start  under  the  uniform 
returned  with  a  like  uniform  movement  by  a    pressure  of  61  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere ;  to 
spring  within.    By  the  wheel,  W,  and  cord,  r,    preserve  this  nearly  until  cutting  off  of  steam; 
the  connection  needed  to  work  the  drum  is    the  pressure  during  expansion  then  rapidly  de- 
made  with  some  part  of  the  machinery.    To    dining  to  about  23  lbs. ;  on  release,  BtHl  more 
use  the  indicator :  Oonnect  it  with  the  interior    rapidly ;  and  b^ore  the  end  of  stroke  to  come 
of  the  cylinder  or  other  steam  space ;  leave    down  completely  to  one  atmosphere.     During 
the  cock  open  during  a  fe^  strokes  of  the  en-    the  return  stroke,  the  back  pressure  remains 
gine  piston,  to  bring  the  indicator  cylinder  to    thus  low,  until,  upon  lock-up,  the  pressure 
a  like  temperature;  and  the  pressures  upon    curve  mounts  rapidly;  and  at  a,  when  the 
die  indicator  piston  and,  say,  the  engine  pis-    "lead"  takes  place,  it  sweeps  still  more  rapid- 
ton  may  now  be  considered  equal.  Now,  at  be-    ly  up,  regaining  the  full  head  by  beginning  of 
ginning  of  a  stroke,  bring  down  the  pencil  to    the  next  forward  stroke.    Here,  wiUi  admi^ 
touch  the  ciurd ;  the  latter  semi-rotating  and    sion  through  about  i  the  forward  stroke,  and 
returning,  and  the  pencil  rising  and  flailing  with    expansion  •through  slightly  more,  inspection 
the  varying  pressures  through   the  stroke,    will  show  that  about  i  the  whole  work  of  the 
there  is  traced  on  the  card  a  curved  figure,    steam  has  been  that  secured  by  expansion, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  an  oblong,  which    The  dotted-lined  diagram  i^ows  the  behavior 
is  the  "  indicator  diagram."    Closing  the  cock    of  the  steam  in  the  same  cylinder,  with  speed 
at  beginning  of  the  next  stroke,  let  the  druin    of  piston  equal  to  810  feet  per  minute,  other 
tarn  once  or  more  while  the  pencil  rests  sta-    conditions  remaining  the  same.  Here,  the  steam 
denary ;  thus  will  be  traced  through  or  be-    entering  at  initial  pressure  of  62  lbs.,  the  quick 
neath  the  diagram,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the    recedence  of  the  piston  before  it  allows  the 
0  level,  the  '^  atmospheric  line."    The  lengths    pressure  curve  to  fall  slighUy ;   from  wire- 
of  ordlnates  drawn  from  this  line  to  points  of    drawing  near  cutting  off,  it  falls  still  more  rap- 
the  curve  above  it  will  show  the  excess  above    idly;  after  release,  however,  keeping  higher 
one  atmosphere  of  the  steam  pressure,  and  to    than   before,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston 

does  not  allow  time  for  exhaus- 
tion; and  at  no  time  in  the  return 
stroke  quite  falling  to  0.  I^  when 
a  slide  valve  is  in  middle  position, 
the  advancing  edge  on  which- 
ever side  already  overlaps  the  port 
on  that  side,  it  must  have  closed 
that  port  previous  to  its  reach- 
ing such  position,  i.  e.,  to  cut 
off  earlier  than  in  full  working, 
and  to  work  the  steam  expan- 
sively. The  effect,  the  opposite  of 
"lead,"  is  called  the  "lap;"  and 
the  amount  of  the  lap  determines 
the  ratio  in  which  expansion  ahall 
occur.  If  the  cylinder  be  colder 
than  the  admitted  steam,  a  very 
^o.  T.  sensible  condensadon  occurs,  both 

points  below  the  line  the  degree  of  exhaustion,    during  admission  and  the  early  part  of  the 
for  parts  of  the  stroke  corresponding  to  those    expansion ;  and  though  during  the  latter  part 
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of   the  expansion  Qie  remaning  Bt«ai>i,  be-  the  total  indicator  power  moat  be  fixmd  bf 

coming  more  tennona  and  drj",  re-Bbaorba  part  adding  tbe  resnlta  given  by  the  oylindera  Mp*> 

of  this  water  dae  to  condensation,  jet  there  ii  rately.    This  is  the  work  upon  the  piston,  nn- 

an   absolute  and  oonsiderable  loss,  which  in-  der  the  totel  of  reaiatanoea  of  everj  kind  that 

creoBoa  aa  the  steam  ia  earlier  ont  off.    In  or-  mnst  be  overcome  daring,  and  to  ^low  at,  ita 

diiiarj  engines  the  waste  dne  to  this  canae  has  movements ;    bat  to  find  what  part  of  thia 

been  fonnd  often  to  exceed  12  per  cent. ;  in  work  is  expended  npon  the  useful  reeiatance 

OTposed  looomotive  engines,  to  amonnt  some-  overcome,  or  at  any  other  conneotion  between 

times  to  nearly  40  per  cent.    And  it  la  doabt-  the  piston  and  the  oseful  reastsnce,  so  as  to 

lu:49  this  Bonrce  of  loss,  where  the  steam  ia  not  learn  how'mnch  of  the  retardation  of  the  (ds- 
at  all  SQperheated  and  the  heat  of  the  cylinder 

not  kept  in,  that  often  defeats  attempts  at  ex-  If 

pnnsive  working  of  steam,  and  leads  to  a  prqu-  - 

dice  against  the  method,  when  the  &nlt  is  in 
tiio  nnStness  of  the  oonditiona  nndcr  which  it 
is  tried.  No  doobt  one  of  the  chief  actaal 
benefits  of  snperheating  steam  through  a  few 
decrees,  before  sdmisMOQ  to  the  cylinder,  oriaes 
from  its  tbna  being  supplied  with  a  surplns 
of  heat,  by  Darting  with  a  portion  of  which  it 
keeps  np  Uie  temperature  of  the  cylinder, 
while  another  portion  serves  to  prevent  con- 
Oenaat^on  or  speedily  to  re-convert  int«  etesm 
tlie  water  dne  to  its  momentary  ooonrrenae, 

Knck  pressore  in  condensing  engines  is  in  part  Fin.  S. 

due  to  air  liberated  from  the  boiler  water;  ton  Is  dne  to  the  machinery,  or  possibly  to  im- 

but,  on  the  principle  that  the  pressnre  in  com-  perfections  in  it,  it  becomes  necesaary  to  inter- 

mnnicating  vessels  ia  never  less  than  that  in  pose  some  form  of  dynamometer  at  the  conneo- 

tbe  coldest  part,  it  is  chiefly  that  of  the  va-  tion  where  the  observotion  is  to  be  made,  so 

por  in  the  condenser,  its  temperature  being  u  to  find  by  ita  indications  how  mnoh  of  the 

about  104°  F.,  and  its  pressure  1.06  lbs.  per  total  work  npon  the  piston  during  a  given  thne 

square  inch;  in  practice,  the  total  back  pressure  reaches  and  is  expended  at  that  connection. 

is  1  to  8  lbs.  or  more.    Back  pressure  Is  made  "  Nominal  horse  power"  is  a  conventional  unit 

less  by  enlarging  the  eihanst  port.    As  to  the  of  size  of  cylinder,  not  of  observed  power  of 

monsnrement  of  the  work  of  the  engine:  the  the  engine.    The  rules  of  estimating  it  have 

indicator  diagram  represents,   for  each  given  differed  with  different  localities,  and  they  have 

point  ra  the  advance  and  return  of  the  piston,  usually  allowed  a  larger  unit  of  capacity  for 

the  effective  steam  pressure  or  the  back  pres-  condensing  engines.     It  ia  not  much  in  use  as 

sure  exerted  per  square  inch  on  the  correspond-  ^  measure  of  value  of  engines  in  the  United 

ins  face  of  the  piston.    As  the  lines  of  the  States ;  when  it  is  so,  the  following  is  a  usual 
diagram  are  carved,  its  area  must  be  found  w  t>  _  V' rtroii«lD  rut  y  iiUnncMr  •  in  tnchn 

•    by  a  process  of  rednotion  or  average.    Divide  form:  u.  r,  —  ■ ^ . 

tlio  diagram  into  horiiontal  sections  answer-  Aotnal  horse  power  should  he  reckoned  in  ao- 

iiif;   to  the  pressures,  and   into  a  convenient  tnal  units  of  pressure,  to  be  known  either  by 

number  of  vertical  sections,  as  shown  in  fig.  use  of  the  indicator,  or  of  a  dynamometer 

8 ;  take  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  each  showing  the  power  delivered  at  the  crank 

of  the  vertical  sectiona,  add  these  together,  shaft.    For  the  former,  the  rule  may  have  Iba 

divide  by  the  number  of  such  divisions,  and  following  expressions:  Ind.  H.  P.= 

Die  quotient  is  tlia  effective  moan  pressure  -     -     — "-■ 

per  unit  of  snrfaoe  for  the  whole  diagram ; 
multiply  this  by  the  area  of  the  piston  in  like 
units,  and  the  prodaot  is  the  whole  effective 
work  npon  one  surface  of  the  piston  for  one 
stroke.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  a  dia- 
gram tor  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder ;  add  V.  Wort  of  SUam  in  the  Engine.  The  presi 
the  two  results;  take  their  mean;  multiply  sureof  steamintheboiler,  andwithinthest«ani 
br  the  number  of  single  or  half  strobes  of  the  chest  or  the  cylinder,  is  commonly  bronght 
engine  per  minute,  and  divide  by  88,000  (see  under  direct  observation  by  means  of  presaure 
Ui:ciianicb)  ;  the  resulting  quotient  ia  the  "in-  gauges  of  various  sorts  (see  Pkrumatiob),  while 
dicator  horse  power"  of  the  engine.  In  aver-  the  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  condenser  is  indi- 
st^ng  the  diagram,  fig.  8,  add  the  average  pres-  eated  by  the  vacuum  gauge.  What  is  at  difier- 
surea  for  the  10  divisions  made  in  the  stroke ;  ent  times  called  the  '*  vacuum"  of  the  condenser 
their  snm,  S04.G,  divided  by  10,  gives  80.45  may  be  either  the  degree  of  actual  vacnum 
Ibg,,  the  mean  nnbalanced  pressure  per  sqnsre  produced,  or  the  residoal  pressure.  Thus,  when 
inch  on  the  piston  througbont  the  stroke.  If  the  latter  sustains  5  inches  of  meroory,  it  may 
there  be  two  or  more  enginea  acting  togethw,  be  uid  ia  one  sense  that  *  vacnnm  equivalent 
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to  96  inehee  of  mercury  is  obtained ;  in  an-  has  nanallx  not  sntBdent  advantage  over  the 
other  and  less  correct  sense,  that  the  yacuom  ordinary  throttle-valve,  to  compehsate  for  its 
corresponds  to  5  inches  of  mercury.  In  double-  cost  and  the  attention  it  may  require.  It  may 
acting  condensing  engines,  the  piston  is  releas-  be  considered  doubtful  whether  these  conclu- 
ed  firom  effect  of  the  external  atmo^here,  and  sions  will  be  fullj  sustained ;  but  they  vrill  at 
its  work  is  performed  and  estimated  indepen-  least  have  the  good  effect  to  call  attention  to 
dendy  of  it.  Hie  indicated  power  of  every  the  extreme  to  which  expansive  working  has 
steam  engine  is  greater  than  the  available  been  carried,  steam  having  been  cot  off  in 
power  by  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  some  cases  at  ^,  or  even  ^  of  the  stroke, 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  The  The  ideal  ^*cut-of^"  arrangement  would  be 
available  power  is  the  useful  work  the  engine  that  which,  first,  should  close  the  porta  instan- 
can  perform  in  a  given  time,  or  rather  the  taneously  at  the  proper  moments,  so  that  the 
power  it  can  impart  in  such  time  to  the  me-  steam  should  be  admitted  unreduced  by  wire- 
chanism  to  be  moved  by  it.  The  useful  effect,  drawing,  and  enabled  to  act  as  it  were  with 
or  net  available  power,  is  a  quantity  involving  explosive  force  upon  the  piston ;  and  secondly, 
three  others,  the  velocity,  the  load,  and  the  which  should  be  completely  under  control  of 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler ;  and  this  net  the  governor.  The  cut-offs  now  in  use  are 
available  power  can  be  expressed  and  calcu-  very  numerous,  among  them  those  of  SickeK 
lated  in  six  different  ways :  1,  in  foot-pounds  Stevens,  Allen  and  Wc&s,  Oorliss,  Woodruff  and 
per  unit  of  time;  2,  in  horse  power;  8,  in  Beach,  and  others.  In  respect  to  superheating 
weight  raised  per  pound  of  fuel ;  4,  do.  do.  per  of  steam  within  limits  from  10°  to  40  above  the 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated ;  5,  in  number  temperature  of  saturation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
of  pounds  of  fuel,  or  cubic  feet  of  water  to  a  add  that  the  fears  once  entertained  of  its  de- 
horse  power ;  6,  in  number  of  horse  power  to  stroying  lubrication,  burning  the  surface  of  the 
a  pound  of  fuel  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  For  cylinder  or  passages,  &c.,  have  proved  quite 
the  investigations  by  which  formulas  for  these  groundless  in  practice ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
calculations  are  obtained,  and  for  the  modes  of  the  notion  that  high  superheating  would  great- 
obtaining  the  requisite  numerical  solutions  by  ly  increase  the  effective  work  of  the  steam  has 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  com-  siso  been  discarded ;  so  that  superheating  with- 
prehensive  works  presenting  the  mathematical  in  moderate  limits  is  now  resorted  to,  mainlj 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  especially  to  those  as  a  desirable  condition  for  successful  expansive 
of  De  Pambour,  Tredgold,  Bourne,  and  Ran-  working,  or  otherwise,  merely  as  a  means  of 
kine.  The  limit  beyond  which  expansion  can-  preventing  loss  of  the  steam  pressure.  In  prac- 
not  be  advantageously  carried  seems  to  be  tint  tice,  indeed,  owing  to  want  of  heat  conduc- 
number  of  volumes  found  by  dividing  the  initial  tion  in  fluids,  with  radiation  of  heat  into  the 

Sressure  of  the  steam  by  the  pressure  in  the  con-  dome  fVom  the  water  surface,  or  from  other 
enser..  This  result  of  theory,  however,  pro-  causes,  the  steam  in  a  high  dome,  and  esipeciallv 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  steam  is  main-  when  the  water  beneath  is  for  some  time  but 
tained  in  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition.  Prao-  slightly  agitated,  is  in  effect  isolated  ftom  the 
tical  results  seem  to  sustain  Prof.  Rankine's  water,  and  actually  very  often  becomea  soper- 
estimate,  to  the  effect  that  the  gain  of  efficiency  heated,  unknown  to  the  engineer.  In  some 
in  an  ordinary  engine,  cutting  off  at  one  fifth,  marine  engines,  also,  steam  is  in  practice  sur- 
with  superheating  by  heat  from  the  flues  steam  charged  with  heat  in  the  dome,  by  carrying 
of  84  lbs.  pressure,  is  about  16  per  cent. ;  if  by  flues  through  or  aroimd  it.  It  is  customary  to 
heat  otherwise  wasted,  as  by  canying  the  steam  estimate  the  efficiency  of  steam  in  a  rough  way 
pipe  through  the  chimney,  about  23  per  cent,  by  considering  the  effective  mechanical  force 
Though  the  principle  of  working  steam  ex-  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  vaporized  as  60  horse 
pansively  is  very  simple,  and  has  long  been  power.  If,  then,  this  quantity  of  water  be  con- 
accepted,  the  subject  is  not  yet  exempt  from  verted  into  steam  in  an  hour,  it  will  give  a 
discussion  or  differences  of  opinion  among  en-  horse  power  per  hour ;  and  the  boiler  and  en- 
gineers. Mr.  King,  in  his  '*  Practical  Notes  on  gine  that  could  generate  and  employ  the  steam 
Bteam^^  (New  York,  1861),  estimates  that  by  of  10  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  would  give 
cutting  off  at  half  stroke  the  saving  in  fuel  continually  10  horse  power  of  work  upon  the 
may  be  made  nearly  20  per  cent. ;  and  for  piston.  The  high  boiling  point  of  water,  but 
V>ther  ratios  of  expansion,  within  certain  limits,  more  especially  the  large  degree  of  latent  heat 
in  proportion.  Eng^eers  Isberwood,  8timers,  required  to  vaporize  it,  renders  steam  pK>wer 
ana  others,  as  the  result  of  numerous  and  it  expensive  through  necessity  of  a  proportion- 
wonld  appear  carefully  conducted  experiments  ately  great  consumption  of  ftiel.  Accordingly, 
with  the  engines  of  the  steamer  Micbigan,  at  various  other  vapors,  as  well  as  gases  generat- 
Erie,  Penn.,  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  ed  by  explosion,  have  been  tried  as  substitutes 
maximum  gain  by  expansion  is  secured  by  cut-  for  steam.  A  comparison  of  the  boiling  points 
ting  off  at  yV  stroke ;  that  to  cut  off  much  and  latent  heat  of  certain  other  liquids,  with 
short  of  this  affords  no  gain ;  that  the  loss  by  the  relative  volume  and  density  (air  being  1) 
condensation  in  the  cylinder,  and  by  increased  of  their  vapors,  will  show  theoreticallj  their 
friction  and  back  pressure,  is  generally  under-  eligibility  tnua  to  serve  as  more  eoonomicai 
rated;  and  that  the  use  of  a  variable  cut-off  substitates: 
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For  accarote  estimates,  the  specific  heats  must 
also  be  regarded ;  these  b j  latest  results  are, 
for  the  vapors  named  in  order,  .305,  .451,  .481, 
.157,  .506,  and  .156,  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  being  1.  Thus  fiir,  however,  engines 
driven  by  vapors  other  ths^  steam,  and  also 
compoond-vapor  engines,  have  proved  too 
expensive  through  waste  of  the  material,  and 
have  not  attained  to  a  decided  success.  For 
the  application  of  hot  air  as  a  motor,  see 
Atmosphkbio  Ekgins.  VI.  The  Production  of 
Steam.  The  capacity  and  principle  of  con- 
Btruction  of  the  boiler  or  generator  of  steam 
must  be  determined  generally  with  a  view  to 
the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  laws  of 
combustion  and  of  heat,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the 
engine  is  intended.  In  boilers  for  marine  or 
locomotive  purposes,  rapid  generation,  secu- 
rity, lightness,  and  compactness  should  be  at- 
tained, and  if  needs  be  at  the  cost  of  some  waste 
of  fuel ;  in  those  for  stationary  engines  econ- 
omy is  the  paramount  object.  Boilers  before 
the  time  of  Watt  were  usually  in  shape  of  an 
inverted  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  a  hemispher- 
ical top  and  slightly  concave  bottom,  and  were 
set  in  an  arch  of  briok-work,  the  fire  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bottom  only,  or  also  about  the 
sides.  To  make  a  boiler  stronger  for  its  ca- 
pacity and  with  greater  heating  surface,  Watt 
introduced  the  long  rectangular  form,  with 
semi-cylindrical  top,  the  ends  flat,  the  bottom 
and  sides  slightly  concave,  and  set  in  a  long 
arch ;  this  was  called  ^e  wagon  boiler.  The 
next  transition  was  to  the  cylindrical  boiler 
with  hemispherical  ends,  as  giving  greater 
strength  and  heating  surface.  Subsequently 
a  single  straight  flue,  a  single  flue  bent  and  re- 
turning, or  two  or  more  flues,  were  carried 
through  the  interior  of  the  boiler;  and  the  fire 
being  made  directly  in  these,  or  the  heated  air 
of  the  furnace  being  made  to  circulate  through 
them  while  the  water  surrounded  the  flues,  a 
much  increased  utilization  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion was  the  result.  From  boilers  with 
fines  to  those  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
small  tubes,  in  which  the  flame  and  heated  air 
directly  from  the  furnace  shall  circulate  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney,  thus  exposing  to  the  fire 
a  maximum  of  water  surface,  the  transition 
was  a  natural  one ;  this  form,  known  as  the 
multitubular  or  tubular,  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  locomotive  boiler.  The  name  tubular  boil- 
er is  more  correctly  given  to  those  boilers  in 
which  the  tubes  contain  water,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  flame.  Flue  and  tubular  boilers 
are  those  now  most  generaUy  in  use ;  they  are 
either  horizontal  or  upright.  For  a  description 
of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Larn^'s  annular  boiler,  see 


FiBB  EiroiNx.  The  shell  of  the  bdler,  wMoh 
may  have  a  great  variety  of  forma,  is  the  general 
or  outer  wall,  enclosing  a  space,  part  of  whioh, 
as  occupied  by  water,  is  the  ^^  water  room,^^ 
and  the  portion  above  this  the  *^  steam  room.*^ 
The  furnace  is  the  chamber  which  receives  the 
fuel ;  when  within  the  shell,  this  is  called  the 
fire  box.  The  grate  or  fire  grate  is  that  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  on  which  lies  the 
fuel ;  it  is  constructed  of  ^^  fire  bars  "  or  ^*  grate 
bars,"  with  spaces  for  admission  of  air.  The 
part  consisting  of  a  plate,  without  such  open- 
ings, is  the  ^*  dead  plate."  The  chimQey  aflbrda 
draught  and  conveys  away  the  final  products  of 
combustion;  the  flues  or  tubes  for  name  some- 
times open  into  a  chamber  at  its  lower  part, 
called  the  smoke  box  or  uptake.  The  chimneyi 
flues,  or  tubes  may  be  controlled  by  dampers. 
The  *^  tube  plates"  receive  and  are  pierced  by 
the  ends  of  the  tubes;  they  form  either  part 
of  the  shell,  or  one  side  of  an  internal  fire  box. 
The  steam  chest  or  dome,  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  boiler,  is  the  reservoir  for  the  generated 
steam,  which,  as  the  various  valves  may  allow, 
is  supplied  from  it  to  the  cylinder ;  or  when  its 
pressure  exceeds  the  load  upon  the  safety  valve, 
directly  escapes  through  this  into  the  air.  The 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler  is  known  by  the 
water  gauge,  usually  a  strong  glass  tube  stand- 
ing outside  the  boiler;  or  by  use  of  "try- 
cocks,"  three  or  more  at  different  heights  upon 
the  boiler,  and  opened  by  hand.  A  pressure 
gauge  shows  the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  A 
vacuum  valve  is  a  safety  valve  opening  inward, 
to  prevent  collapse  when  the  pressure  within 
falls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  ^^Mud 
holes,"  at  or  near  the  bottom,  are  for  the  dis- 
charge, when  needful,  of  collections  of  sedi- 
ment ;  but  it  is  very  important,  especially  in 
marine  boilers  where  sea  water  is  used,  to 
prevent  such  collections;  and  for  this  purpose 
sediment  collectors,  and  various  means  for  pre- 
vention of  incrustation  by  previously  precipi- 
tating the  saline  matters  from  the  water,  are 
employed.  The  apparatus  for  feeding  the 
boiler  with  water,  especially  when  the  engine 
is  at  rest,  may  require  to  be  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  smtdler  engine;  this  is  then  called 
the  '^donkey  engine."  Feed-water  heating, 
previously  to  admission  of  the  supply  to  the 
boiler,  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways ; 
among  them  by  carrying  the  water  pipe  through 
or  about  the  flues  or  chimney.  Brine  pumps 
may  be  used  for  clearing  the  boiler  of  brine 
or  sediment,  or  a  large  blow-off  cock  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Scum  is  removed  by 
a  scum  cock  or  surface-blow  at  the  surface  of 
ike  water.  The  importance  of  keeping  the 
water  in  the  boiler  always  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  prevent  liabilities 
on  the  one  hand  of  priming,  and  on  the  other 
of  burning  or  melting  its  sides  or  flues,  or  of 
explosion,  will  be  very  obvious;  and  a  variety 
of  devices,  some  of  them  already  named,  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  aid  and  direct  the  en- 
gineer in  this  respect.  Among  the  most  recenty 
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•nd  perhaps  foft  safety  fhe  moat  ralaable  of  for  some  time,  die  body  of  water  may  assmn^ 

SQch  devices,  are  those   known  as  ^*  steam  the  spheroidal  condition  (see  ETAPOBATioir), 

slarms,'*  which  are  automatic,  being  cansed  to  and  a  film  of  Ti^r  lying  between  it  and  thm 

open  a  safety  Talve  and  blow  a  whistle  or  rins  metal,  the  latter  can  become  nnnsnally  heated  ; 

a  bell  when  the  water  falls  below  a  given  level  on  feedin^^  cooler  water  or  distorbing  the  Area, 

in  the  boiler.     (See  ftuiher,  Boiuiro  Ponrr,  contact  with  the  metal  may  be  renewed,  with 

OonnsnoK,  Etapobatiov,  and  Fun..)     The  sndden  generation  of  steam  of  extremely  high 

Snestions  of  the  efficiency  of  steam  boilers  the  pressure ;  2,  by  long  boiling,  widioot  renewal, 
ne  proportio.ning  of  the  fire  grate,  the  fines,  the  water  may  become  so  far  freed  of  air  or 
the  heating  surface,  ^,  to  the  capacity  of  the  other  permanent  gases  that  serve  to  form  open* 
boiler  and  of  the  engine,  and  the  duty  of  en-  ings  within  its  mass  into  which  vaporisation 
gines,  are  among  those  of  great  interest  in  the  can  begin,  that  its  boiling  point  shall  be  raised, 
practical  and  conunercial  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  when  reached,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
but  for  which  space  can  only  be  allowed  in  the  water,  as  has  been  observed  in  tiie  ezperimenta 
larger  and  specific  treatises.  It  may  be  stated  of  Donny  and  others,  shall  burrt  suddenly  into 
that  in  large  land  engines  it  is  customary  to  steam;  8,  superheating  may  have  taken  place 
allow  for  each  horse  power  of  pressure  about  unsuspected  within  the  dome,  and  when  hj 
1  square  foot  of  fire  surface,  8  cubic  feet  of  fresh  feed  or  rousing  the  fires  the  equilibriiun 
fhmace  room,  10  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  10  within  the  boiler  is  disturbed,  water  being 
cubic  feet  of  steam  room.  To  vaporise  the  dashed  up  into  the  bodv  of  superheated  steam, 
water,  it  is  found  in  England,  where  coal  is  or  otherwise,  the  sudden  transfer  of  heat  to 
more  cheaply  obtained,  and  economy  in  ita  the  generation  of  aaturated  steam  may  in* 
use  not  so  much  an  object,  that  from  10  down  stanUy  and  very  greatly  increase  the  prea- 
to  8  or  7  lbs.  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  of  water  sure.  The  last  named  canae  could  occur  at 
are  consumed;  in  this  country,  in  cases  of  any  time  during  the  running  of  an  ensine, 
good  performance,  the  like  effect  is  often  ob-  if  the  steam  became  superhei^  and  the  boil- 
tained  with  about  6  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal,  ing  afterward  more  tumultuoua;  and  any  of 
Vn.  St^am  BoUer  Expl<man$,  These  accidenta  these  three  causes  can  readily  be  soppoaed  to 
are  of  difierent  sorts ;  sometimes  the  metal  ia  occasion  some  of  the  explosions  of  stationary 
rimpl^  rent,  steam  or  water  or  both  escaping;  and  steamboat  boilers,  known  so  often  to  occur 
aometimes  the  boiler  or  a  fine  is  burst  inward,  upon  first  disturbing  the  water  or  fire  after  a 
a  result  known  as  ^*  collapse;^*  but  in  explo-  period  of  rest  of  the  engine.  In  all  three  of 
nons  proper,  the  boiler  is  not  only  ruptiued  them,  moreover,  the  production  of  an  enor^ 
and  often  tiirown  from  its  place,  but  frsgments  mously  great  steam  presswe  may  be  almost  in- 
of  it  are  usually  hurled  with  terrible  force  atantaneous;  so  that  the  well  known  principle 
from  the  spot,  accompanied  with  escape  of  of  blow  or  shock  would  come  into  play,  the 
steam  and  scalding  water.  Of  certain  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  boiler  giving  way  under  the 
iheoriea  proposed  to  account  for  explosions,  suddenness  of  the  impnlBion,  beforo  the  limit 
one,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  due  to  an  elec-  of  strength  of  the  metal  had  been  reached, 
trical  chaige  within  the  boiler,  has  no  support  Whatever  be  the  occasion  €i  explosions  proper, 
whatever  in  facts,  and  ia  wholly  visionary ;  a  however,  their  immediate  cauae  ia  always  the 
second,  aaaigning  as  the  cause  the  occurrence  same— a  momentary  excess  of  the  prsssore  of 
of  an  explosive  mixture  of  gases  within  the  steam  within  the  boiler  over  the  strength  of 
boiler— hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  the  only  aome  of  its  parts.  In  the  best  arranged  mod- 
possible  gaaea,  and  their  preeence  in  the  need-  em  boilers,  there  are  2  or  8  safety  valves*  at 
nil  quantitiea  in  any  case  being  extremely  leaat  one  of  which  is  placed  within  the  boiler, 
questionable—is  probably  not  less  so.  A  recent  or  otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  enin- 
projectile  theoir  of  explosions  appears  to  sdd  neer.  An  advantage  of  tubular  and  amall-flne 
nothing  to  our  knowleoge  of  the  accident ;  for  boilers  is  the  ciroulation  of  the  water  maintain- 
though  projection  of  the  steam  and  water  does  ed  in  them,  which  rotards  or  provents  fonna- 
occur.  it  is  Uie  effect  of  the  steam  pressure,  tion  of  scale.  Another,  with  water  tubes,  ia 
and  allowed  by  relative  weakness  of  the  boiler,  the  greatly  increased  strength  to  be  had  CTen 
IC  Jobard  (1861)  has,  however,  shown  that  with  less  thickness  of  material,  owing  to  the 
many  explosiona  of  stationary  boilers  are  owing  relatively  small  diameter  of  the  tulMa;  and 
first  of  all  to  explosive  combination  of  a  sort  fdrther,  since  the  same  tube  resists  ruptnre 
of  fire-damp  of  hydrogen  and  air,  coUecting  in  from  within  up  to  pressures  exceeding  thoee 
the  chimney  or  fiues  during  rest  of  the  engine,  that  would  cause  fiattening  or  collapse  from 
and  ignited  on  subsequently  disturbing  the  fires,  without,  it  follows  that,  with  like  sisa  and 
without  previous  opening  of  the  dampers ;  the  thickness  of  tubes,  water-tube  are  stronger  and 
first  effect  is  to  throw  the  boiler  out  of  place,  safer  than  fine-tube  boilera.  The  common  im- 
and  the  fiow  of  the  water  within  it  over  its  pression  respecting  the  greater  danger  of  hi|rh 
upper  hes^ted  aurfiices  generates  a  pressure  that  pressure  than  of  low  pressure  boilers,  requires 
next  rends  the  boiler  itself.  Other  causes  or  some  cualification.  In  itaelf,  and  in  one  way, 
conditions  which  doubtless  often  lead  really  the  hign  pressure  is  a  souroe  of  increased  risk ; 
to  explosions  are  the  following:  1,  in  a  boiler  but  the  boilers  genenting  such  steam  naoaUy 
very  hl^y  heated,  and  without  fresh  feeding  admit  of  being  much  smaller,  and  from  this  eir» 
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engineer  and  fireman,  with  glased  opening  in  end,  the  fire  most  bnm  briakl  j,  and  the  neated 

front  to  afford  a  view  ahead,  and  by  the  larger  gases  escape  rapidlj  through  the  fltte  tnb^ 
size  and  form  of  the  chimney  or  smoke  stack,  100  to  200  or  more  in  nnmber,  to  the  chimnej. 
a  cylinder  of  wire  net  within  an  inverted  cone,  To  secure  the  required  draught  through  the^e, 
with  wire  net  and  bafSe-plate  above  to  deflect  the  exhaust  pipe  from  each  valve  chest  is  car- 
sparks  into  the  intervening  space — an  arrange-  ried  directly  into  the  chimney,  and  the  two 
ment  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  wood  as  are  united  in  a  pipe  called  the  blast  pipe, 
fuel,  and  called  the  spark-arrester.  Between  which  opens  at  a  little  height  by  a  contracted 
the  cab  >and  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  ap-  mouth.  The  forcible  and  rapidly  recurrrcz 
pear,  also  above  the  boiler,  the  smaller  dome  puffs  of  the  waste  steam  discharged  from  tLe 
m  front  surmounted  with  the  steam  whistle,  cylinders  out  of  this  pipe  into  the  chimnej. 
the  bell,  and  the  dome  proper.  The  **  cow-  carry  with  them  the  surrounding  body  of  air. 
catcher"  or  the  snow  plough  may  be  attached  and  create  a  partial  vacuum,  which  can  he 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  track;  supplied  only  by  the  consequent  rush  of  fre^ 
and  in  front  of  the  chimney  is  also  affixed  a  air  through  the  grate,  the  fire,  and  the  fiues^. 
lamp  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  for  lighting  Now,  the  contraction  of  the  blast  pipe  needful 
the  track  in  advance  at  night.  The  *'  tender,"  to  secure  blast  unavoidably  keeps  back  some- 
which  conveys  water  and  fuel,  is  a  smaller  car-  what  the  exhaust  steam,  and  so  results  in  a 
riage  next  the  locomotive,  and  on  4,  6,  or  8  continued  back  pressure  against  the  piston, 
wheels,  arranged  in  two  trucks,  to  facilitate  while  advancing  either  way  under  the  last  ad- 
tuming.  Its  back  and  sides  are  occupied  by  mitted  steam  charge ;  and  when  the  speed  c^ 
the  water  tank,  in  horse-shoe  form,  holding  the  locomotive,  and  so  of  the  piston,  becomes 
from  800  to  1,000  gallons  of  water,  while  in  very  great,  this  back  pressure  is  corresponding- 
the  hollow  of  this  is  stowed  the  fuel,  both  be-  ly  increased  and  rendered  well  nigh  condnuoik 
ing  intended  for  some  15  to  80  or  more  miles  To  accomplish  successfully  by  use  of  the  slid^ 
run.  The  water  tank  communicates  through  valve  the  required  distribution  of  steam  in  tLe 
pipes,  connected  by  fiexible  hosing  with  two  cylinders  (see  Stsam  Ekoh^b,  IY.)  haa  beea 
small  lift-and-foroe  pumps,  worked  from  the  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  locomo- 
piston  rod,  and  the  delivery  of  which  can  be  tive  construction,  and  the  one  on  which  tht 
regulated  so  as  to  feed  continuously  or  at  in-  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  ei- 
tervals.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  pended;  In  the  case  of  a  question  so  higrLlj 
the  steam  pipe  opens  out,  descending  and  run-  mathematical  and  technical  as  diis,  notbici: 
ning  forward  within  the  upper  part  of  the  beyond  an  intimation  of  the  objects  sought 
boiler,  thence  emerging  within  the  chimney,  and  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  them 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  run  can  be  presented ;  the  reader  wUl  find  the  sub- 
down  and  open  each  into  the  valve  chest  of  ject  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark^s  '^  Riiil- 
one  of  the  cylinders,  each  chest  lying  at  the  way  Machinery"  (Glasgow  and  London,  lS5't. 
inner  side  of  its  cylinder.  Sometimes  the  First,  the  valve  should  be  so  moved  as  to  ad- 
dome  and  commencement  of  the  steam  pipe  mit  and  discharge  steam  when  the  piston  is  at 
are  at  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler.  In  any  or  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  half 
case,  while  working,  the  chests  are  kept  filled  strokes ;  secondly,  the  valve  gear  should  t^d- 
with  steam  which  surrounds  the  valve— a  sin-  der  a  variable  expansion,  or  ratio  of  cutting 
gle  slide  valve  moved  by  one  or  two  eccentrics  off,  practicable;  and  thirdly,  the  valve  gear 
and  rods  from  the  driving  axle— and  the  steam  must  be  capable  of  reversing  at  will  the  action 
is  thus  continually  in  readiness  to  flow  into  on  the  piston,  so  as  to  reverse  the  movement 
either  port  when  uncovered,  and  to  act  upon  of  the  engine  and  carriage.  Remembering 
that  side  of  the  piston  corresponding.  (See  that  the  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  equals 
Stbam  Enoins,  II.)  The  steam  pipe  may  have  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston ;  that  when 
hi  it  a  throttle-valve,  under  control  of  the  en-  the  crank  pin  and  piston  rod  are  in  the 
gineer,  through  a  lever  handle  and  links.  Thus  horizontal  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  the 
Uie  governor  is  rendered  unnecessary,  as  it  is  piston  is  at  beginning  or  end  of  stroke ;  that 
also  inapplicable.  From  length  of  passages,  when  the  crank  pin  is  in  the  vertical  po$^i- 
amallness  of  apertures,  failure  of  the  boiler  to  tions  the  piston  is  about  midway  in  either  half 
keep  up  the  supply,  or  other  causes,  the  pres-  stroke ;  and  that  in  a  general  way  admission 
sure  the  steam  can  exert  at  and  on  the  piston  and  exhaust  should  begin  to  occur  about  the 
is  always  less  than  that  it  has  within  the  boil-  times  when  the  piston  begins  or  ends  a  half 
er;  and  the  necessity  and  mode  of  obtaining  stroke;  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  accomplish  the 
draught  still  further  deduct  from  the  effective  first  purpose,  the  valve  should  begin  to  optn 
pressure.  The  double-cased  sides  of  the  fire  either  port  to  steam  and  the  other  to  exhaust 
box,  a  space  of  2^  to  4  inches  within  which,  about  the  time  when  the  crank  pin  and  rod  are 
directly  about  the  fire,  is  filled  with  water,  in  the  horizontal  positions.  Now,  remember- 
and  the  small  fiue  tubes  traversing  the  cylin-  ing  fru*ther  that  an  eccentric  turning  on  an 
drical  portion  of  the  boUer,  conveying  flame  axle  ia  essentially  itself  a  crank,  the  distance 
and  hot  air  toward  the  chimney,  and  sur^  of  the  centre  of  its  form  from  the  centre  of 
rounded  with  water,  can  generate  steam  rap-  motion  being  the  length  of  crank,  and  double 
idly  and  of  very  high  pressure.    But  to  tma  this  diatanoe  being  the  diameter  of  this  orank 


setting  th«  Moentiio  so  that  ite  radios  sbkU  be 
"  qiurtering"  or  at  ri(^t  anglM  with  the  line 
of  the  oranjc  pin  from  the  eame  aile.  Thns, 
the  general  result  seoored  is,  that  whenever 
the  crank  is  in  horizontal  position,  and  the  pis- 
ton at  beginning  or  end  of  stroke  has  its  slow- 
e.^t  movement,  the  eccentrio  is  vertical,  and 
the  valve  in  middle  of  its  throw  has  the  most 
rapid  movement,  aa  required  for  dalj  opening 
the  porta;  andvittsMrwf.  An  engine  moving 
at  high  speed,  aaj  88  miles  an  hoar,  or  1,0S3 
jrards  a  minnte,  the  driving  wheels  6  ft  8  in. 
in  diameter,  or  abont  IS  ft.  6  in.  in  cironmfer- 
ence,  the  number  of  strokes  of  each  piston 
must  be  about  SOO,  and  of  separate  or  half 
strokes  400  per  minnte ;  if  the  length  of  each 
be  18  inches,  tliia  gives  the  piston  an  average 
velocity  of  IBS  yards  per  minnte,  or  10  feet  per 
second,  i.  e.,  more  than  three  times  the  nsnal 
speed  in  stationary  engines;  thos  it  will  appear 
how  important  is  Uie  proper  timing  of  the  steam 
cbanges  within  the  cylinder,  and  how  nice 
must  be  the  ai^nstments  required  for  economi- 
cal and  perfe^  working.    The  third  of  the 


qraed,  or  for  the  porpose  ot  backing  tne  en- 
gine. The  second  of  the  three  objects  named 
above  is  that  which  bas  presented  the  chief 
diScalty.  The  outer  edgee  of  a  slide  valve  do- 
tormine  the  times  of  admission  and  of  suppree- 
sion ;  the  inner,  the  times  of  release  and  compre*- 
■ion.    Ontside  "  lap"  of  valve  conspires  with 


"lead"  to  secure  early  admis'tion  of  steam  and 

early  and  efficient  release ;  inside  lap  defers 
release  and  prolongs  expansion  ;  while  inside 
clearance  ahortensboth  expansion  and  compres- 
non.    Thns,  these  three  elements,  the  lap,  lead, 


and  throw  of  the  valve,  control  the  dlstribntion 
of  the  steam ;  and  any  change  In  either  affects 
the  distribution  in  a  definable  way.  Up  to  abont 
1843,  a  variety  of  complicated  expansion  gear 
for  locomotive  slide  valves  had  been  devised, 
for  varying  the  travel  or  length  of  throw  of 
the  valve  during  stroke,  and  hence  the  expan- 
sion ;  and  thoagh  the  link  motion  then  intro- 
duced has  since  come  into  almoat  universal  use, 
yet  snob  devices,  with  ungle  or  with  complex 
or  cut-off  slides,  have  conUnned  since  to  be 
presented.  Of  the  link  motion,  the  simplest 
and  most  aatistotory  solution  of  tbe  problem, 
the  construction  in  one  form  of  shitting  link  is 
Tepresent«d  in  fig.  B,  while  the  mode  of  action 
will  be  better  imderftood  by  aid  of  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  la    In  the  figorea,  e  r  is  the  vidve 


rod,  which  by  a  stud  or  pin  within  the  link  can 
be  made  to  stand  at  different  heights  within 
it ;  II  \a  the  link ;  s  is  the  fore  and  e'  the  back 
eccentric,  jointly  giving  movement  to  the  link; 
their  centre  of  motion  is  at  o,  their  centres  of 
form,  e,  c;  oe,  o  e  are  their  radii;  /is  the  fore 
and  b  tbe  back  eccentric  rod,  the  relative  posi- 
tions appearing  reversed  in  the  two  (ignres;  0 
is  the  crank ;  o  a  its  radius ;  a  r  a  a  half  revo- 
lution of  tbe  crank;  o  is  the  slide  valve;  pp 
are  the  steam  ports  and  E  the  exhaust,  to  the 
cylinder;  n  represents  the  reversing  link,  h  the 
reversing  lever ;  but  the  mode  of  reversing  is 
better  shown  in  fig.  9,  in  which  k  is  the  sup- 
porting link,  B  a  bent  lever,  with  counterpoise 
W;  BBarod  from  the  lever  B  to  the  revers- 
ing lever  or  handle,  L,  at  the  hand  of  the  eo-  - 
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gineen  Fig.  10  repreeents  the  shifting  Unk 
motion,  in  mid-gear,  at  beginning  of  the  back 
stroke.  The  origin  of  the  link  motion,  in  an 
impracticable  form  however,  has  been  traced 
to  a  Mr.  Williams  of  Newcastle-,  it  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  applied  to  Stephenson^s 
locomotives,  and  is  generally  accredited  to 
Robert  Stephenson.  The  motion  attained  is 
eqoiv^ent  to  that  of  a  variable  eccentric.  If 
two.  eccentrics  be  differently  set  on  the  same 
axle,  each  wUl  be  the  eqaivalent  of  a  crank, 
giving  to  its  rod  a  definite  throw  or  stroke 
eqQAl  to  twice  the  eccentric  radios;  and  the 
movement  of  either  eccentric  in  any  part  of  its 
revolution  can  be  resolved  into  two  component 
motions,  tangential  and  radial.  Now,  in  the 
link  motion,  two  eccentrics  have  their  centres 
of  form  in  nearly  opposite  directions  from  the 
same  sjde  on  which  they  tarn,  and  their  rod& 
instead  of  attaching  to  the  valve  rod,  take  hold 
of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  curved,  slot- 
ted li^ ;  the  valve  rod  by  a  stud  or  a  pin  within 
the  dot  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  be  worked  from 
either  end  of  the  link,  or  from  intermediate 

rints  in  its  length.  The  motion  of  the  link 
oomponnded  of  the  distinct  motions  of  the 
eccentrics,  which,  as  respectively  intended  to 
give  forward  and  backward  strokes,  are  called 
the  fore  and  back  eccentrics.  The  motion  of 
each  eccentric  prevails  in  that  half  of  the  link 
to  which  it  is  coupled,  the  motion  at  middle 
point  beinff  equally  composed  of  the  two;  so 
that  the  horizontal  movement,  distance  of 
travel,  or  throw  which  the  link  will  impart  to 
the  valve  rod,  is  a  minimum  when  the  rod  is 
actuated  from  the  middle  of  the  link,  and  in- 
creases toward  the  extremities,  but  with  a 
movement  in  the  two  in  opposite  directions. 
The  link  is  shifted,  or  the  block  and  valve  rod 
pin  within  it,  by  means  of  the  reversing  lever 
at  the  hand  of  the  engineer ;  and  thus  various 
lengths  and  speeds  of  throw  of  the  same  valve 
are  secured  with  various  periods  of  admission, 
expansion,  and  release  of  stesm.  link  mo- 
tions are  Uius  of  two  classes:  1,  the  stationary 
link  with  shiftinff  block:  2,  the  shifting  link 
with  stationary  block.  With  these  the  results 
attained  slightly  differ ;  and  beside,  the  prin- 
ciple, application,  and  effects  of  the  link  mo- 
tion are  capable  of  very  great  variation.  Usual 
dimensions  are,  to  give  to  the  valve  a  lap  of  1 
inch,  lead  A  inch ;  the  throw  of  each  eccentrici 
4i  inches ;  length  of  eccentric  rod,  64  inches ; 
length  of  the  link  between  attachments  of  these 
rods,  12  inches ;  with  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
sidiary links  and  levers  in  the  proportions  re- 
quired. Then,  certain  main  positions  of  the 
Imk  and  valve  rod,  as  secured  by  the  reversing 
lever,  are  as  follows : 
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fore  and  back  gear,  and  for  fbrward  and  back 
strokes,  may  be  had.  This  the  shiftinff  link 
fails  to  give;  the  lead  here  varies  with  the  ex- 
pansion, being  least  in  full  gear,  and  a  maxi- 
mum in  mid-gear;  but  it  may  be  made  the 
same  for  the  forward  and  badk  strokes.  An 
admission  through  .76  s=  f  stroke,  is  attended 
with  a  mean  expansion  of  16  per  cent,  with 
release  at  .91  of  stroke;  while  .60  adxnisaion 
gives  about  .80  expansion,  exhausting  at  JBO  =:  | 
stroke.  The  least  attainable  percentage  of  ad- 
mission, with  the  different  forms  of  li^  varies 
from  .11  to  .17  of  stroke. — ^If,  in  an  engine  work- 
ing under  a  given  set  of  conditions,  including  a 
given  action  of  valve  gear,  the  boiler  oease  to 
supply  the  number  of  cylinderfhls  of  steam  re- 
quired at  the  velocity,  the  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton and  the  speed  proportionally  fall ;  or  if  the 
ascent  of  grade  increase,  the  resistance  and 
work  being  greater,  the  piston  cannot  advance 
so  rapidly,  and  the  speed  again  falls,  unless  the 
power  of  the  boiler  suffice  to  raise  the  tension 
of  the  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  while  the 
grade  remains  the  same  the  steam  pressure 
rises,  or  the  pressure  the  same  the  grade  di- 
minishes, the  engine  runs  faster,  and  until  the 
increasing  resistance  mounts  to  an  equilibrium 
with  the  power.  Thus  the  true  measure  and 
limit  of  power  of  the  locomotive  engine  are  in 
the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler.  But  the 
calculations  of  power  and  speed  belong  to  the 
subject  and  works  of  railway  practice.  The 
following  table  presents  some  examples  of  the 
tractive  resistance  per  ton  gross  of  engine,  ten- 
der, and  train  on  a  level : 
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9ft 
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With  thestationarylinkaoonstant  lead,  throned 


— (Since  about  the  year  1830,  and  until  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  rapid  improvement  and 
introduction  of  railway  locomotion  had  quite 
absorbed  the  attention  of  inventors,  and  the 
problem  of  steam  carriage  on  common  roads 
was  oompsratively  neglected.  The  difficulties 
•in  the  way  of  such  propulsion  of  vehicles,  more- 
over, remain  considerable.  In  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1851  there  was  but  one  locomotive 
Ibr  common  roads  exhibited;  but  since  that 
time,  in  England,  no  fpwer  than  9  varieties  of 
such  engines  have  attracted  attention,  some 
of  which  have  been  employed  for  agricultural 
or  for  carrying  puiposes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
BuccessM  of  which  are  the  traction  engines 
of  Bray  and  BoydelL  Among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  Hr. 
J.  E.  Fisher  has  thus  far  been  the  most  suo- 
oessftil.  He  built  in  New  York  in  1852  a  small 
experimental  steam  carriage,  with  easy  springs. 
This,  on  the  Broadway  pavement,  in  night 
I,  outran  horses;  but  it  had  not  st<»m 
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which  is  one  of  the  ohanusteristic  ezoeUenoes  ocean  sfceam  navigation.    (See  BtwrwssJ)    B^ 

of  American  steamboats.    It  was  in  1804  that  also  greatly  improved  the  speed  of  his  boats, 

Oliver  Evans,  at  Philadelphia,  propelled  his  attaining  in  1814  to  18^  miles  an  hour.    L; 

steam  dredging  machine,  the  Ornctor  Amphih-  1812  the  first  r^ular  passenger  steamer  ii. 

olis,  npon  wheels  on  land,  and  subsequently  Britain,  the  Comet,  built  for  Henry  Bell,  a}>- 

by  a  paddle  wheel  upon  the  water.    In  the  peared  on  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.     This  ye:»- 

same  year  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  sel  was  of  40  ft.  keel,  10^  ft.  beam,  S^  tons 

propelled  in  the  waters  about  New  York  a  burden,  and  8  horse  power ;  her  speed  was  5 

small  boat  by  means  of  an  engine,  the  steam  miles  an  hour.    In  1814Boulton  and  Watt  fir?: 

for  which  was  furnished  by  a  very  small  tubn-  applied    two    condensing  engines,   connected 

lar  boiler,  the  power  being  applied  by  means  with  the  shaft  by  cranks  placed  on  it  at  rinLt 

of  a  form  of  screw  also  invented  by  him,  and  angles,  in  a  steamer  to  run  upon  the  Olyde.  TLj 

substantially  that  most  approved  at  the  present  plan  has  since  become  for  boats  of  lai^r  size  i 

day.    Fulton,  meanwhile,  had  again  visited  very  general  one.    In  1818  the  Savannah,  s 

England  and  Scotland,  inspecting  in  the  latter  New  York  built  ship,  with  side  wheels.  &Ld 

country  one  of  Symington^s  later  boats,  and  propelled  by  steam  and  sails,  crossed  the  At- 

receiving  from  him  information  respecting  its  lantic  to  St.  Petersburg  via  live^'pool,  reaohi;- 

construction  and  working.    Returning  to  New  the  latter  place  direct  from  New  York  iii  2'^ 

York  in  1806,  he  commenced  at  once  building,  days,  and  returning  in  safety.    Although  iLi* 

in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  a  steam-  was  the  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  steaia. 

boat  for  use  upon  the  Hudson.    This  boat,  the  yet  as  the  ship  had  but  small  engines,  and  wa> 

Clermont,  was  of  160  tons  burden,  130  ft.  long,  18  unsuited  to  the  risks  of  such  a  voyage,  tie 

ft,  wide,  and  7  ft.  deep.  She  was  provided  with  event  scarcely  demonstrated  the  practical) iiitj 

an  engine  from  the  establishment  of  Boulton  and  of  ocean  steam,  navigation.    The  first  reguir 

Watt,  with  a  single  cylinder  2  ft.  in  diameter  passages  were  made  by  the  Sirius  and  Grtr 

and  of  4  ft.  stroke;  boiler 20 ft.  long,  7ft.  deep.  Western  in  1838,  the  former  making  the  trn 

and  8  ft.  broad.    The  diameter  of  the  paddle  from  London  to  New  York  in  17  days,  arii 

wheels  was  15  ft.,  the  boards  4  ft.  long,  and  the  latter  from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  lo 

dipping  2  ft.  in  the  water.    On  the  morning  davs.    In  1811  Fulton  and  Livingston  esiab- 

of  Aug.  7,  1807,  Fulton  with  a  few  friends  and  lisned  a  ship  yard  at  Pittsburg,  and  built  ^ 

mechanics,  and  6  passengers,  and  leaving  on  experimental  boat,  the  Orleans,  the  first  eve 

the  shore  an  incredulous  and  jeering  crowd,  placed  on  our  western  waters.    This  boat  h-^u 

started  for  Albany.    The  distance,  160  miles,  stem  wheel  and  masts;  her  first  trip  fn»iL 

he  made  at  a  speed  of  nearly,  and  on  his  return  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  was  made  in  th. 

of  full,  5  miles  an  hour.  As  the  speed  was  still  winter  of  1812.    This  seems  to  have  been  tie 

less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  boat  was  first  successful  application  of  the  stern  whe^l 

lengthened  to  140  ft.  keel,  and,  being  other-  now  in  very  general  use  on  the  western  fit- 

wise  altered,  was  early  in  the  year  1808  placed  ers,  especially   for  boats   of  light    drau-iL:. 

for  regular  trips  on  the  Hudson  between  the  (See  also  Ship.)    Of  the  best  class  of  America, 

cities  aJready  named.    By  tracing  thus  far  the  river  steamers,  a  good  example  is  the  New 

history  of  steam  propulsion  on  water,  we  find  World,  built  in  1847>  of  1,400  tons,  and  plaoril 

that  Fulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  A 11  tan  v. 

originator  of  steam  navifl|^on,  nor  indeed  the  Her  en^es  were  built  by  the  firm  of  T.  F. 

inventor  of  mechanism  lor  such  navigation ;  Secor  and  co.,  condensing,  of  76  inches  diameter 

but  the  credit  belonging  to  Fulton  is  that  of  and  15ft.  stroke,  provided  with  double  balan..^ 

having  been  the  first  successfhlly  to  cross  the  valves  and  Stevens^s  cut-off,  worked  by  th<> 

chasm  from  mere  attempts  to  positive  achieve-  usual  eccentrics, .  lifter  rods,  and  rock  shat^^ 

ment — the  man  through  whose  energy  and  skill  with  their  levers ;  the  two  boilers  being  circu- 

was  first  secured  that  combination  of  means  lar,  and  with  single  return  fines.    Of  this  boat 

which  rendered  navigation  by  steam  at  once  the  length  is  875  ft. ;  breadth,  36  ft.,  over 

practicable    and   profitable.     Very   properly,  guards  69  ft. ;  depth  of  hold,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  the 

therefore,  do  the  committee  of  the  first  London  average  speed  of  run,  landings  not  included,  b 

exhibition,  1851,  say:  *^  Many  persons,  in  va-  18}  miles  per  hour.    The  steamers  Oity  of  Boi^ 

rious  countries,  claim  the  honor  of  having  first  ton  and  City  of  New  York,  running  on  Lon*: 

invented  small  boats  propelled  by  steam ;  but  .  Island  sound,  embody  a  more  recent  style,  in 

it  is  to  the  undaunted  perseverance  and  ezer-  some  respects,  of  construction  and  of  propelliui: 

tions  of  the  American  Fulton  that  is  due  the  machinery ;  their  engines  are  from  the  Novelrv 

everlasting  honor  of  having  produced  this  rev-  iron  works.  New  York,  hull  by  Sneeden  and  o«l 

olution,  both  in  naval  architecture  and  naviga-  The  Daniel  Drew,  running  upon  the  Huds^m. 

tion.^^    Within  a  brief  period  after  the  first  trip  has  recently  made,  on  a  trial  trip,  a  speeil  oi 

of  the  Clermont,  Mr.  Stevens  launched  his  22  miles  per  hour.  The  successful  introduction 

boat,  the  Phoenix;  but  as  Fulton^s  success  had  of  the  screw  was  through  the  experiments  of 

secured  the  right  to  navigation  of  the  waters  Capt.  Ericsson  and  F.  P.  Smith,  on  the  Thanie<v 

of  New  York,  R.  L.  Stevens,  son  of  the  former,  in  1887.    The  speed  attained,  with  a  large  ship 

boldly  took  this  boat  round  to  Philadelphia  by  in  tow,  and  against  tide,  was  4^  knots  an  hour. 

sea,  this  being  indisputably  the  first  instance  of  The  next  screw  vessel,  the  I^bert  Stockton. 
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hnilt  in  1839  for  an  American  gentleman,  was  advance  of  a  screw  against  the  water,  which 
also  successful;  while  the  success  of  the  Archi-  corresponds  with  a  given  rate  of  turn  called 
modes,  in  1840,  of  282  tons  and  80  horse  power,  the  "  pitch,"  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
was  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  screw  must  he  increased ;  and  as  the  pitch  best 
Ilnglish  admiralty;    and  from  this  time  the  for  effect  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the 
screw  advanced  rapidly  into  favor,  employed  screw,  and  this  by  the  draught,  and  as  for  each 
either  as  sole  or  as  auxiliary  means  of  propul-  revolution  of  the  screw  two  journeys  of  the 
sion  for  men-of-war  or  fast-sailing  merchant  piston  are  allowed,  the  time,  and  heoce  the 
vessels. — ^Many  peculiarities  in  the  construction  stroke,  is  necessarily  short ;  the  disadvantages 
of  marine  engines,  their  accessories,  working,  are,  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  dead 
and  forms  of  boilers,  have  already  been  men-  points,  a  proportionately  greater  loss  of  steam 
tioned  in  treating  of  the  steam  engine.    To  in  filling  the  passages  to  the  cylinder,  and  a 
combine  the  three  things  requisite  in  a  steam  narrower  limit  to  the  employment  of  expansive 
vessel,  the  ship,  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  working.   Still  in  most  marine  engines,  wheth- 
the  wheels  or  other  propeller,  each  of  which  is  er  for  paddles  or  screws,  steam  is  worked  ex- 
in  itself  a  complex  study,  is  one  of  the  most  pansively,  though  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as 
difticult  problems  of  modern  engineering,  de-  in  land  engines ;  the  best  results  being  secured 
manding  in  the  highest  degree  theoretical  at-  when  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  both  with 
tainments  and    practical  skill.      The  marine  jacket  and  clothing,  or  the  steam  sufficiently 
steam  engine  is  necessarily  made  as  light,  com-  superheated.    In  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
pact,  and  at  the  same  time  as  economical  of  preventing  accumulation  of  saline  matters  in 
fuel  as  possible.    One  of  its  oldest  varieties,  the  the  boilers  of  sea-going  vessels,  with  consequent 
side  lever  form,  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point  and  tendency  to 
largest  paddle  steamers,  among  them  those  of  scale  within  the  boilers,  it  is  now  the  usuiJ 
the  Ounard  line.    Although  it  has  many  ad-  practice  to  blow  off  the  requisite  quantity  of 
vantages,  yet,  in  view  of  the  value  of  space  and  brine  continuously,  and  from  the  surface  as 
weight  in  merchant  and  passenger  steamers,  it  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  due  pro- 
is  probable  that  the  lighter  and  more  compact  portion  to  the  quantity  of  feed  water  admitted, 
direct-acting  forms  of  engine,  though  more  ex-  so  as  to  keep  the  water  at  that  degree  of  satu- 
pensive  in  working,  are  in  the  total  more  eco-  ration  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with 
nomical.  The  screw  propeller,  or  screw,  which  little  or  no  deposit.    The  density  of  the  brine 
is  the  means  of  propulsion  in  those  vessels  is  known  either  by  the  hydrometer,  or  by  in- 
named  from  this  circumstance  screw  steamers  struments  for  the  purpose  termed  salinometers. 
or  propellers,  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome 
very  strong  metallic  plate,  standing  edgewise  tendencies  of  a  boiler  is  that  known  as  prim- 
on  a  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  winding  round  it  ing,  as,  beside  the  great  loss  of  heat  and  of 
like  the  blade  of  an  auger,  or  of  two  or  more  steam  pressure  occasioned  by  it,  it  may  also 
blades  or  vanes,  forming  parts  of  such  spirals,  cause  tlie  breaking  down  of  the  engine  by  the 
The  shaft  is  made  very  strong,  continued  with-  shock  of  the  piston  on  the  incompressible  fluid 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  intended  to  revolve,  in  the  cylinder.    Remedies  resorted  to  are,  the 
The  screw  or  blades  are  upon  that  part  of  it  increase  of  size  of  the  steam  chest,  increased 
projecting  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  space  height  of  the  steam  pipe  orifice  above  the  sur- 
fer the  turning  of  the  blades  is  allowed  by  aver-  face  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  adding 
tical  oblong  recess  in  the  keel  and  stern,  just  of  tallow  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.     By 
before  the  rudder.    The  position  of  the  shaft  is  the  throttle-valve  of  marine  engines,  the  flow 
such  that  the  screw  shall  usually  be  wholly  of  steam  to  the  engines  is  usually  regulated 
submerged ;  and  upon  the  portion  of  the  shaft  or  shut  off  by  hand.     The  ordinary  vertical 
within  the  hold  one  or  more  engines  are  made  form  of  governor  is  of  course  wholly  inappli- 
to  act,  either  by  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft,  cable,  through  the  pitching  and  rolling  to  which 
or  by  means  of  geared  wheels.  The  use  of  such  the  ship  is  liable.    But  in  a  heavy  sea,  one  wheel 
wheels  admits  of  a  slow  speed  of  piston  with  a  or  the  screw  being  sometimes  lifted  quite  out 
hiirh  speed  of  the  screw;  while  on  the  other  of  the  water,  the  engine  begins  to  "race,"f.tf., 
Iiand  these  wheels  are  necessarily  cumbrous,  to  fly  off  at  very  high  velocity,  the  liability  to 
their  wooden  teeth  are  liable  to  be  '*  stripped  "  or  this  result  being  greater  with  screw  than  with 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  sea  upon  paddle  steamers ;  and  in  such  case  an  automatic 
the  screw,  and  they  are  unavoidably  attended  and  prompt-acting  substitute  for  the  hand  be- 
with  a  loud  and  disagreeable  rumbling  noise,  comes  very  desirable.   The  desideratum  in  these 
Vessels  of  considerable  draught  admit  of  a  diam-  cases  has  recently  been  supplied  by  3  or  4  dif- 
eter  and  pitch  of  screw  sufficient  for  propulsion,  ferent  contrivances.    The  earliest  of  these  were 
without  undue  speed  of  the  piston  and  without  Silver's  "  momentum-wheel  governor,"  and  his 
gearing.    In  the  best  marine  engines  the  de-  "four-ball"  or  "balanced  governor ;"  these  in- 
duction for  friction,  the  working  of  valves,  struments  act  equally  well  in  any  position.   The 
X)umps,  &c.,  from  the  indicated  or  gross  horse  same  result  is  secured  in  a  more  recent  inven- 
power,  in  order  to  find  the  effective  or  avail-  tion.  Porter's  "marine  governor,"  with  sus- 
ahle  propulsive  power,  may  be  taken  as  nsu-  pended  and  balanced  balls,  acting  by  compres- 
ally  about  25  per  cent.     To  increase  the  linear  sion,  according  to  speed,  of  a  spiral  spring.    In 
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all  these  fonns  it  is  true  that  the  remedj  must  current  after  it,  the  sorew  acting  in  this  octrratt 
be  applied  after  the  eyil  has  begun  to  develop  causes  the  vessel  to  advance  faster  than  the 
itsdi.  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  has  accordingly  blades  of  the  screw  at  the  same  moment  are 
attempted  to  produce  a  prompt  and  perfect  entering  the  water  or  would  enter  a  solid 
marine  governor,  hj  admitting  the  water  of  surrounding  them.  Owing  to  the  current, 
the  sea  to  rise  in  two  small  cylinders  directly  however,  the  real  slip  is  not  apparent.  In  ref- 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  as  near  erence  to  the  comparative  value  for  propulsion 
as  may  be  to  the  screw  or  wheels;  pistons  of  paddle  wheels  and  screws,  it  may  be  said  thflt 
moving  on  and  with  the  water  in  these  cylin-  when  both  are  in  their  best  trim,  and  well  pro- 
ders,  are  made  by  levers  to  control  the  steam  portioned  to  the  vessels  and  the  engines,  they 
valves ;  and  thus  the  irregular  inmiersion  of  are  about  equally  e£5cient.  The  sorewy  how- 
the  vessel  itself  is  caused  to  regulate  the  supply  ever,  in  ordinary  weather,  is  apt  to  have  a  more 
of  steam  to  the  engines. — ^Paddle  wheels  are  imiform  immersion  and  action;  while  a  great 
ffenerdly  of  two  kinds,  those  with  common  or  disadvantage  of  its  use  is  the  increased  speed 
fixed,  and  those  with  feathering  floats.  Wheels  which  must  be  given  to  the  engines, 
with  fixed  floats,  when  a  vessel  is  anchored  or  STEABIO  ACID  (Gr.  artapy  taUow),  a  fatty 
is  yet  moving  slowly,  act  at  great  disadvan-  acid  obtained  from  mutton  suet,  and  oUier  fau 
tage;  since  those  entering  the  water  strike  it  that  contain  stearine,  by  the  process  described 
oUiquely,  and  waste  much  of  the  power  in  a  in  Oakdls,  vol.  iv.  p.  865 ;  symbol,  HO,C)« 
tendency  to  lift  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  instead  HssOs.  When  recrystallized  from  ether,  un- 
of  propelling  it,  and  those  leaving  the  water  til  the  fusing  point  becomes  constant  at  159". 
lift  much  dead  weight  in  the  form  of  back  wa-  and  slowly  cooled,  the  acid  forms  beantiftLl 
ter.  But  when  the  vessel  has  acquired  fair  or  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  plates ;  these 
rapid  speed,  its  very  motion  largely  overcomes  melt  into  a  colorless  oil,  tasteless  and  vnthom 
these  difficulties,  and  the  dip  of  each  float  into  odor,  and  when  quickly  cooled  the  snbstance 
the  water,  and  its  withdrawal  out  of  it,  virtu-  concretes  in  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
ally  occur  nearly  edgewise,  the  eflfect  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  forms  with  hot 
similar  to  the  ^*  feathering'^  of  an  oar  by  the  alcohol  a  solution  having  acid  reaction.  It  is 
rower.  But  with  a  paddQe  wheel  badly  pro-  the  material  of  the  so  called  stearine  candles, 
portioned,  immersed  too  deeply  in  the  water.  Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in  combination  with 
or  attached  to  a  slow  boat,  the  unfavorable  glycerine,  forming  stearine,  from  which  it  id 
action  above  referred  to  is  largely  experienced,  separated  by  saponification.  (See  Olycksinx.) 
By  making  the  fioats  movable  about  horizontal  It  combines  with  numerous  bases,  and  forms 
axes  through  the  middle,  and  controlling  their  with  them  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  called 
position  by  a  second  wheel,  set  eccentrically  stearates.  Btearate  of  soda  is  the  basis  of  or- 
to  the  paddle  wheel,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  dinary  hard  soap ;  stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the 
they  are  made  to  feather  on  entering  and  leav-  constituents  of  the  common  lead  plaster, 
ing  the  water.  By  such  arrangement  the  speed  STEABNS,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
has  been  increased,  and  the  vibration  due  to  ed  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Sauk 
the  movement  of  the  wheels  greatly  reduced,  river  and  lake ;  area,  1,879  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
The  excess  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  above  1860, 4,605.  A  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie, 
that  of  the  .vessel,  called  the  slip,  is  in  favora-  but  the  W.  part  is  mountainous.  There  are  nu- 
ble  circumstances  about  }  the  speed  of  the  lat-  merous  lakes  and  streams.  Capital,  St.  Cloud, 
ter;  feathering  wheels  have  less  slip.  As,  STEATITE,  or  Soapstone,  a  compact  varie- 
VpL  the  screw,  one,  two,  or  three  threads  are  ty  of  the  mineral  species  talc,  consisting  of  siH- 
readily  placed  within  the  distance  of  a  single  ca  62.14,  magnesia  82.92,  and  water  4.94  per 
coil,  we  have  thus  single-threaded  screws,  cent.,  being  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It 
double-threaded,  and  so  on.  The  distance  to  occurs  in  massive  beds  among  the  metamorphic 
which  the  screw  would  enter  a  solid  during  a  rocks,  often  associated  with  serpentine.  The 
single  revolution,  is  of  course  the  distance  or  stone  is  distinguished  by  its  soft  and  uniform 
length  of  one  complete  turn ;  and  this  is  the  texture,  which  admits  of  its  being  cut  by  the 
measure  already  named  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  knife  or  saw,  especially  when  freshly  quarried, 
But  since,  worked  in  water,  the  medium  gives  and  also  by  its  property  of  withstanding  in- 
way  in  part  before  it,  the  screw  does  not  ad-  tense  heat.  Its  colors  are  coarse  gray  and 
vance  the  ftill  amount  of  its  pitch,  and  this  de-  grayish  green,  sometimes  yellowish ;  the  tex- 
ficiency  is  call^  the  slip  of  the  screw.  Sup-  ture  generally  granular;  lustre  dull;  specific 
posing  the  screw  cut  into  portions  by  planes  at  gravity  2.66  to  2.8 ;  structure  compact,  some- 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  these  wotild  be  the  times  lamellar ;  and  to  the  touch  it  is  greasy 
vanes  or  blades;  and  according  as  the  screw  like  soap.  When  crystalline  or  in  thin  and 
was  two- threaded  or  three- threaded,  two  or  flexible  folisa  of  pearly  lustre,  it  is  commonly 
three  of  these  would  stand  opposite  each  other,  known  as  talc,  of  which  the  substance  employ- 
This  form,  in  which  each  blade  is  but  a  small  ed  under  the  name  of  French  chalk  for  remov- 
portion  of  the  complete  pitch,  is  that  now  com-  ing  grease  spots  is  a  variety.  Meerschaum  is 
monly  in  use.    What  is  called  negative  slip  in  another  variety.     The  uses  of  soapstone  are 

Sropeller  screws,  is  that  result  in  which,  ow-  numerous,  and   beds  of  it  famishing   large 

ig  to  the  drawing  by  the  ship  of  a  wake  or  blocks  unmixed  with  other  substances  are  val- 
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nable.  Soch  are  found  at  Grafton,  Athena,  ezerdae  an  important,  and  it  may  be  at  thnea 
Westfield,  and  Marlborough,  Vt ;  at  Frances-  a  nsefal,  hiflnenoe  npon  the  properties  of  the 
town,  Pelham,  Eeene,  and  other  towBB  in  New  metal  in  its  application  to  special  purposes. 
Hampshire ;  at  Middlefield,  Chester,  and  other  Nitrogen,  aoooMing  to  P^f.  B.  Marchand,  is  al- 
places  in  Massachusetts;  between  Baltimore  ways  present  to  the  amount  of  about}  per  cent., 
and  Washington  in  Maryland;  in  Loudon  co.,  associated  with  about  8  times  aa  much  carbon. 
Ya.,  Guilford  co.,  N.  0.,  and  numerous  other  In  iron  nitrogen  is  found  by  Schaufh&uU  in 
places  unworked  on  the  range  of  the  metamor*  proportions  varying  from  0.682  to  1.2  per  cent, 
phio  rocks  through  the  southern  states. — ^The  m  white  pig;  and  in  all  the  processes  of  pro- 
rock  is  sawed  into  slabs  and  used  for  jambs  for  dncing  steel,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  0.  Binks  in  a 
fireplaces,  for  lining  stoves,  or  for  tiie  whole  paper  read  before  the  society  of  arts  in  185T, 
Btove.  After  being  heated  it  takes  a  good  pol-  nitrogen  in  some  form  must  be  present. — ^The 
ish  and  assumes  an  apple-j^reen  color.  It  is  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  steeL 
also  turned  in  lathes  for  various  articles,  and  is  When  broken  it  exhibits  in  the  fracture  a  gray- 
bored  for  water  pipes ;  formerly  it  was  much  ish  color,  lighter  than  tiiat  of  iron ;  its  structure 
used  for  inkstands.  The  dzing  rollers  in  cot-  is  granidar,  and  in  the  best  steel  is  very  fine, 
ton  factories  are  made  of  soapstone,  for  which  This  is  produced  by  condensation  by  hammer- 
it  is  especially  adapted  from  not  being  affected  ing  or  rolling,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sus- 
by  acids  nor  liable  to  change  of  form  by  vary-  ceptibility  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  is 
ing  temperatures;  the  roUera  are  sometimes  much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  rust  than  a 
4i  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  polished  iron  surface.  The  metal  is  inferior  to 
stone  has  been  pulverized  to  be  used  with  iron  in  ductility  and  malleability,  and  is  is^orked 
other  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  poroe-  down  under  the  hammer  or  rolled  with  much 
lain;  it  makes  the  biscuit  semi-transparent,  greater  difficulty.  When  balanced  upon  the 
but  brittle.  The  powder  is  especially  useful  aa  hand  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  gives  a  clear 
a  lubricant  for  the  Journals  of  heavy  wheels,  ringing  sound,  indicating  by  its  peculiar  into- 
and  is  iJso  used  as  a  polishing  material  for  ser-  nation  to  the  practised  ear  the  quality  of  the 
pentine,  idabaster,  &c.  It  is  the  basb  of  cos-  metal.  It  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  elastici- 
metic  powders  and  of  certain  crayons.  The  ty  than  any  other  solid  body,  and  is  hence  best 
spotted  steatite,  out  into  cameos  and  calcined,  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  springs.  It  is 
assumes  an  onyx  aspect.  The  softer  varieties  more  slow  than  iron  to  become  magnetic,  but 
make  excellent  stoppers  for  the  chemical  appa-  retains  tJiis  property  more  tenaciously.  Its 
ratus  used  in  distilling  or  subliming  corrosive  melting  point  is  ^ven  as  2,786°  F.,  which  is 
vapors.  By  the  American  aborigines  soap-  considerably  higher  than  that  of  cast  iron,  and 
stone  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  and  useml  lower  than  that  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  not 
material  for  culinary  utensils,  and  many  of  the  adapted  for  casting  into  moulds  of  intricate 
ancient  relics  now  met  with  are  of  this  easily  form,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  high  tempera- 
carved  stone.  The  Ohinese  have  employed  it  ture  of  its  melting  point,  as  on  account  of  its 
80  generally  for  their  idols  and  other  figures  not  thus  acquiring  the  density  and  toughness 
connected  with  their  religious  rites,  that  it  has  which  these  forms  may  require,  and  which  are 
sometimes  been  known  as  the  ^'  figure  stone.''  imparted  to  steel  bars  by  subsequent  processes 
STEEL,  a  variety  of  iron,  distinguished  for  of  hammering  and  rolling.  Steel  may  be  weld- 
the  extreme  and  varying  degrees  of  hardness  ed,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  wrought  iron, 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  for  possessing  at  especially  if  it  has  been  first  melted  or  cast ; 
the  same  time  the  fusible  property  of  cast  iron  in  this  case  a  thin  film  of  borax  should  be  in- 
and  the  malleability  and  welding  property  of  terposed  between  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  >  A 
wrought  iron.  Some  notice  of  it  nas  already  perfect  union  may  be  effected  between  wrought 
been  given  under  Iron,  and  some  of  its  most  re-  iron  and  steel  by  placing  a  bar  of  the  former, 
markable  properties  are  treated  in  the  article  with  one  surface  well  polished,  in  the  mould  in- 
DAMASoua  Blades.  In  composition  it  holds  a  to  which  the  steel  is  cast.  The  two  metals  thus 
place  intermediate  between  wrought  or  malle-  united,  when  rolled  out,  are  sometimes  employ- 
able iron  and  cast  iron ;  the  first  being  simply  ed  for  chisels,  plane  irons,  &c.,  one  face  being 
iron;  ateel,  iron  with  1  to  li  per  cent,  of  car-  of  steel  and  forming  the  cutting  edge,  while 
bon ;  and  cast  iron  containing  about  4  per  cent,  the  other  being  of  iron  insures  the  greatest 
of  carbon.  As  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  steel  toughness.  A  steel  plate  is  rapidly  cut  by  the 
increases,  the  metal  approaches  cast  iron  in  its  edge  of  a  disk  of  soft  iron,  made  to  revolve  with 
properties,  becoming  hard  and  brittle,  and  in-  great  velocity.  Intense  heat  is  generated  at  the 
creasing  in  fusibility ;  but  witii  diminishing  points  of  contact,  and  the  particles  of  steel  are 
proportions  of  carbon  it  assumes  more  and  thrown  off  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  iron  is 
more  of  the  softness,  toughness,  and  mallea-  very  little  worn  or  otherwise  affected.  Cast  iron 
bility  of  wrought  iron.  Those  steels  of  the  cannot  be  thus  cut.  The  most  striking  peculiar- 
former  character  are  designated  as  high,  and  ityof  steel  is  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  it 
those  of  the  latter  as  low  or  mild.  Other  sub-  assumes  by  changes  of  temperature.  When  heat- 
stances  beside  carbon,  that  are  sometimes  prea-  ed  to  redness  and  slowly  cooled  it  is  not  much 
ent  to  a  very  small  amount,  are  commonly  re-  harder  than  iron,  but  by  sudden  cooling  it  is 
garded  as  impurities;  although  some  of  them  rendered  very  hard  and  brittle ;  and  the  higher 
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the  temperature  to  wMoh  it  is  raised  and  the    writers  called  the  same  sabstanoeoAeiLftiidyiH-rft 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the    actes,  whence  the  French  acier^  ateel.     Beck- 
hardness.    On  this  principle  is  based  the  pro-    mann  affirms  on  the  authoritj  of  Hesjohina  that 
cess  of  tempering,  bjT  which  any  desired  degree    the  term  adanuu  originallj  meant  steel,  and 
of  hardness  is  obtained.  The  different  tempera-    should  be  so  translated  when  applied  to  chains, 
tnres  are  indicated  by  a  succession  of  colors    bars,  gates,  &c.    Tet  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
which  the  metal  takes  while  heating,  and  these    articles  of  steel  have  been  found  amon^  the 
colors  consequently  serve  to  direct  the  work-    relics  of  the  nations  of  antiouity,  even  to  the 
man  who  seeks  to  obtain  the  hardness  that  is    period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  iron  and  ateel 
appropriate  for  certain  uses.    Thus  a  very  pale    of  India  are  both  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
straw  color,  corresponding  to  480°  F.,  is  the    and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
right  color  for  lancets ;  a  deeper  shade,  460°,    wootz,  of  which  100  talents,  caHed/errum  eon- 
is  adapted  for  razors  and  most  surgical  instru-    didum,  were  presented  to  Alexander  in  India, 
ments ;  an  orange  yellow,  470°,  for  penknives ;    and  which  is  still  prepared  there  by  a  very  prim- 
a  brownish  yellow,  490°,  for  cold-chisels ;  a    itive  method.   The  Hindoos  charge  their  cruci- 
brownish  yellow  tinged  with  purple,  610°,  for    bles  with  bits  of  malleable  iron,  mixed  with  wood 
plane  irons;  a  purple,  680°,  for  table  knives    and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  which, 
and  scissors ;  a  pale  blue,  650°,  for  swords  and    when  the  metal  is  thoroughly  heated,  fnmish 
watch  springs ;  a  common  blue,  560°,  for  fine    the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements 
aaws  and  dirks ;  very  deep  blue  black,  600°,  for    of  the  steel.    Fusion  ensues,  and  the  steel,  of 
pit  saws.    At  680°  it  becomes  sea-green,  but    very  superior  quality  for  fine  cutlery,  is  finally 
above  this  temperature  the  colors  disappear,    found  in  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  cmcible. 
and  if  slowly  cooled  the  steel  becomes  very    During  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  making  steel 
soft,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  ease,  after    existed  in  the  highe^  perfection  in  Turkey  and 
which  it  may  be  tempered  as  desired.    A  more    the- countries  of  the  East;  but  in  western  £u- 
exact  method  of  tempering  than  by  the  color  is    rope  it  was  comparatively  little  known.     At 
to  immerse  the  steel  in  heated  baths  of  mercu-    ]gisenarz  in  Styria  it  has  been  practiced  ever 
ry  or  of  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  care-    since  the  8th  century.     Even  as  late  as  the 
fbUy  regulated  according  to  the  indications  of     17th  century  few  persons  practised  it  in  £ng- 
the  thermometer,  graduated  up  to  the  boiling    land,  and  the  first  patent  granted  for  this  man- 
point  of  mercury.   The  cooling  may  be  effected    ufacture  was  dated  April  8,  1626,  to  Richard 
by  plunging  the  articles  into  cold  water,  into    Lord  Dacre,  Thomas  Letsome,  and  Nicholas 
cola  mercury,  or  oil,  or  if  they* are  very  small  by    Page,  for  ^^  apparatus  for  making  steel,"  ac- 
waving  them  through  the  air.    By  hardening    cording  to  the  invention  of  Letsome.    Foreign 
steel  its  volume  is  increased. — The  early  histo-    iron  alone  was  used  for  it.    Aboht  1670  men- 
ry  of  steel  b  involved  in  much  obscurity.    It    tion  is  made  of  steeling  articles  by  ^'  boiling 
is  supposed  that  the  substance  was  known  to    them  in  sow-metal."    The  carbon  of  this  is 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  articles  made    given  up  to  the  wrought  iron  articles  in  suffl- 
of  it  were  designated  in  their  drawings  by  a    cient  quantity  to  convert  them  into  steel ;  and 
blue  color.    In  the  Hebrew  language  there  is    by  Vanaccio  this  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
no  word  specially  applicable  to  it ;  but  it  is  sup-    cast  metal  was  also  brought  down  to  the  steel 
posed  the  hard  ^*  iron  from  the  north, ^'  spoken    point,  making  however  poor  steel.     This   is 
of  in  Jeremiah  xv.  12,  may  have  been  steel    probably  the  same  operation  that  is  spoken  of 
from  Ghalybia,  a  country  famoas  for  its  iron    by  Agricola,  Imperati,  and  others,  as  practised 
production.    There  are  several  allusions  in  the    at  an  earlier  period  on  the  continent.     The 
old  Greek  authors  to  the  hardening  of  a  metal,    manufacture  by  cementation  is  said  to  have 
commonly  understood  to  be  steel,  by  plunging    been  practised  at  Bromley  by  John  Heydon  as 
it  when  hot  in  cold  water ;  thus  when  Ulysses    early  as  1697,  but  was  first  made  generally 
pierced  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a  burning    known  by  Reaumur,  and  described  in  his  work 
stick,  Homer  describes  the  hissing  as  like  that    on  steel  published  in  1722  (see  R&aumub)  ;  and 
of  red-hot  iron  when  plunged  by  the  smith  into    cast  steel,  it  is  stated,  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
water  to  harden  it.     Aristotle  describes  the    Huntsman  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield,  in  177o! 
processes  of  the  Ohalybes  by  which  they  con-    The  subjedt  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
verted  iron  into  steel,  purifying  it  from  the    Oonnecticut  colony  as  early  as  1665,  when  the 
■corisD  by  a  succession  of  meltings.    The  word    assembly  of  New  Haven  granted  privileges  to 
trrofimfia,  applied  to  the  new  product,  is  used  by    John  Tucker  of  Southold,  Long  island,  who  nn- 
yarious  Greek  writers  to  designate  something    dertook  the  manufacture.    There  is  no  record 
distinct  from  a-idi7por,  iron,  and,  when  described    however  of  his  suoceeding  in  it.    Joseph  Hig- 
at  all,  having  the  peculiar  hardness  and  uses  of    by,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  Granby,  Oonn.^ 
steel.    Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with    who  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  coin- 
Alexander  the  Great,  names  under  the  same    age  of  the  Granby  coppers,  memorialized  the 
designation  four  varieties  of  steel :  the  Ohalyb-    legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1727,  that  he  had 
die,  suitable  for  carpenters*  tools;  the  Lace-    ^^with  great  pains  and  cost  found  out  and 
diemonian,  for  files,  anils,  gravers,  and  stone    obtained  a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert, 
chisels ;  the  Lydian,  for  the  same  and  also  for    change,  or  transmit  common  iron  into  good 
knives  and  razoi:s ;  and  the  Synopic.  The  Latin    steel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  veiy 
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• 
first  that  ever  perfonned  snch  an  operation  in  required  for  100  of  steel.  In  Westphalia  lam* 
Amerioa.'*  He  produced  samples  of  good  steel,  ellar  manganesian  white  irons,  which  are  rap- 
aiid  obtained  a  patent  for  10  years. — 8teel  is  idly  refined,  are  treated  for  steel  in  fnnuiGea 
obtained,  first,  either  directly  from  iron  ores,  like  the  refinery  fires.  The  cast  iron  is  thrown 
the  carbon  being  infnsed  into  the  iron  as  this  in,  in  quantities  of  about  T5  lbs.  at  a  time,  and 
is  revived  from  the  natural  oxides ;  or,  second,  when  sufficiently  refined  the  loops  are  taken  out 
froui  cast  iron,  by  removing  from  it  a  portion  of  and  drawn  down  under  the  hammer.  The  steel 
the  carbon  it  contains ;  or,  third,  from  bar  iron,  is  used  for  making  scythes,  cutlery,  and  swords, 
by  causing  this  to  absorb  a  due  proportion  of  after  being  well  refined.  In  the  New  Jersey 
carbon ;  and  in  procuring  it  from  each  kind  of  iron  region,  and  in  that  of  N.  Kew  York,  pud- 
manufactured  iron  several  processes  are  em-  died  steel  has  been  made  to  some  extent.  The 
ployed.  From  certain  rich  magnetic  ores  steel  best  charcoal  iron  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  worked  in  a  small  way  directly,  even  and  manganese  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
in  the  blacksmith^s  forge ;  and  in  the  Catalan  charge,  the  purpose  it  serves  being  apparently 
furnace  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  the  refining,  and 
upon  a  considerable  scale.  When  this  is  the  thus  diminish  the  risk  of  passing  the  desired 
Hj)ocial  object  of  the  operation,  the  process  of  point  of  decarbonization.  The  process  re- 
redfiction  is  somewhat  varied,  with  the  view  quires  much  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
of  checking  the  decarbonizing  action  before  it  the  workman,  and  the  product  is  rather  a 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  malleable  iron.  The  steely  iron,  or  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
operation  is  stopped  at  a  point  determined  by  this  of  varying  and  uncertain  quality,  than  good 
exj)erience,  when  the  loop  is  removed  and  steel.  Whether  puddled  steel  has  ever  been 
drawn  out  into  bars  under  the  hammer.  By  cast  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  that 
long  continued  hammering  the  steel  thus  oh-  this  may  be  done  in  Krupp^s  works  at  Ea- 
taiued  may  be  made  to  acquire  a  tolerably  uni-  sen,  which  will  again  be  referred  to.  Other 
form  density  and  composition ;  but  a  more  ex-  methods  of  treating  cast  iron  for  steel  will 
peditious  method  i?to  convert  it  into  cast  steel  be  mentioned,  after  describing  the  process  in 
by  melting  in  crucibles,  in  which  condition  it  general  use  of  producing  steel  from  bar  iron. 
is  kept  from  3  to  4  hours,  when  it  is  poured  out  Nearly  all  the  steel  of  commerce  is  prepared 
into  cast  iron  moulds.  The  method  is  not  from  bar  iron  by  what  is  called  the  ^^  cementa- 
largely  practised,  owing  to  the  want  of  uni-  tion  process."  It  consists  in  exposing  the 
forrnity  in  the  product. — ^Among  the  methods  iron,  buried  in  charcoal,  to  long  continued 
of  treating  cast  iron  for  steel,  that  of  partial  heat.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  fur- 
refining  by  puddling  has  been  long  practised  nace  resembling  externally  that  used  in  the 
in  Is<^re  in  8.  £.  France,  in  Thuringia,  West-  glass  manufacture,  in  the  base  of  which,  under 
[)halia,  Styria,  and  Carinthia.  What  is  known  an  arch,  are  set  two  horizontal  troughs  made  of 
in  this  country  as  German  steel,  produced  from  fire  slabs,  each  of  th^  from  8  to  15  feet  long, 
pig  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ores,  is  chiefly  and  from  26  to  36  inclies  wide  and  deep.  Bar 
X)ud(lled  steel  carefully  refined.  In-  Is^re  the  iron,  made  from  magnetic  ores  with  charcoal,  la 
cast  iron,  usually  gray,  sometimes  a  sublamellar  selected  for  making  the  best  steel,  and  the  £ng- 
w  hite  iron,  is  first  melted  in  a  furnace  with  a  lish  works  are  supplied  with  such  iron  from 
single  tuyere,  together  with  rich  scoriaa  of  the  Sweden  tfnd  Kussia,  the  choicest  brands  being 

CiolT/bro^^ft  ^?S^ii«J,tn  «»-  J-o-  as  hoop  1,  ©;  GL,  (I  ;  and  the 
thus  kept  about  8  hours.  The  refining  then  double  bullet,  CD ;  all  produced  from  the  ores 
commences,  and  lasts  about  6  hours.  The  tem-  of  the  famous  Danemora  mine.  These  irons 
pcrature  is  kept  lower  than  in  ordinary  refining  are  worth  in  England  from  £30  to  £33  per  ton, 
lires,  just  sufficient  for  the  scoriie  to  remain  in  and,  with  other  irons  imported  from  Sweden, 
a  fluid  condition.  The  charge  is  worked  up  Russia,  and  Norway,  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
with  a  ringer,  as  in  ordinary  puddling,  and  the  ture  of  steel  to  the  extent  of  86,000  tons  annu- 
oxygen  which  removes  the  carbon  from  the  oast  ally.  The  poorer  English  steel  irons,  worth  £11 
iron  is  in  part  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron  of  per  ton,  are  used  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000 
tJie  Bcorias.  To  check  its  too  rapid  action  the  tons.  The  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  somewhat 
draught  is  diminished  and  silicious  sand  is  shorter  than  the  troughs,  and  a  bed  for  them 
thrown  in.  Steel  "comes  to  nature"  at  the  being  prepared  in  these  about  an  inch  deep,  of 
surface,  forming  a  spongy  crust.  This  is  broken  pulverized  hard  wood  charcoal  mixed  with  ^ 
up,  pushed  toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  fur-  its  weight  of  ashes  and  a  little  common  salt,  the 
nace,  and  formed  into  little  loops  of  80  or  40  bars  are  laid  in  this  edgewise,  about  half  an  inch 
pounds  weight  each.  As  these  are  produced  apart.  The  charcoal  mixture  or  "  cement"  is 
about  one  every  10  minutes,  they  are  taken  then  sifted  over  the  bars  and  pressed  between 
out  and  hammered  into  blooms.  About  8  them,  so  that  each  one  is  in  contact  witli  noth- 
hours  are  required  to  remove  the  whole  charge  ing  else.  When  the  bars  are  covered  about  an 
of  about  a  ton  weight,  making  22  hours  for  the  inch  deep,  another  tier  is  added,  each  bar  over 
whole  operation.  The  blooms  are  afterward  the  space  between  two  bars  of  the  bottom  lay- 
heated  in  a  separate  fire,  and  then  drawn  down  er.  The  same  packing  with  cement  is  repeated, 
into  bars.    About  132  parts  of  cast  iron  are  and  other  tiers  are  added  in  the  same  manner, 
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tOl  the  ehesto  are  filled  witfain  8  inches  of  the  in  numy  large  eftafolftihiiients  in  Bheffield,  Eng- 
top.    This  space  is  then  closed  in  vith  cement  land,  and  both  the  blistered  and  shear  steels 
from  a  previons  operation,  and  covered  over  are  sold,  to  be  converted  hy  other  manafac- 
either  with  damp  silicions  sand  or  vith  fire  torers  into  the  varioos  objects  of  their  oper- 
slabs,  the  Joints  plastered  with  fire  clay.    A  ations. — ^Bnt  steel  is  carried  to  a  still  higher 
complete  charge  is  commonly  about  16  tons ;  degree  of  perfection   by  another  operation, 
some  furnaces  hold  18  to  20  tons.    In  the  end  wmch  converts  it  into  what  is  known  as  cast 
of  the  chests  some  of  the  bars  in  the  centre  are  steel.    This  consists  in  melting  in  cmcibles  tlie 
made  to  project  through  openings  left  for  the  bars  of  blistered  steel,  broken  in  pieces  of  a 
purpose  and  through  the  brickwork  in  front,  pound  weight  or  less.    The  furnaces,  one  for 
the  object  being  to  draw  them  out  in  the  course  each  crucible,  are  partly  sunk  below  the  floor 
of  the  process  for  indicating  its  progress.    The  of  the  foundery,  and  are  intensely  heated  by 
fire  is  started  and  gradually  increased  for  the  coke,  or  in  the  United  States  by  anthracite. 
first  24  hours,  and  after  this  the  heat  is  kept  at  The  largest  measure  about  20  inches  by  16,  and 
about  100°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  neces-  are  8  feet  deep.   The  crucible,  charged  the  first 
sarily  below  the  fiosing  point  of  steel.  In  6  days  lime  used  with  86  lbs.  of  metal,  the  second  time 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  in  2  more  the  with  82  lbs.,  and  the  third  and  last  time  with 
bars  are  commonly  found  to  be  converted  into  about  80  lbs.,  is  introduced  from  the  top  i^on 
blistered  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  all  over  the  grate  bars  in  the  midst  of  the  fnc^;  and 
its  surface,  produced  it  is  supposed  by  the  insin-  the  cover  being  put  on  the  fire  is  driven  by  the 
nationof  carbon  beneath  scales  of  the  metal  im-  strong  blast  derived  from  the  high  chimney, 
perceptibly  united  to  the  mass ;  it  has  also  been  and  kept  up  from  8  to  4  hours.    The  cmcible  is 
suggested  that  in  the  imperfectly  welded  places  then  lifted  out,  and  its  contents  are  poured  into 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  the  oxygen  of  which  the  cast  iron  ingot  moulds.     The  ingots  are 
uniting  with  the  infiltrated  carbon  produces  car-  hammered  or  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets,  and  the 
bonio  oxide  and  Ufts  up  the  metallic  scale.    The  steel  thus  obtained  is  of  the  hardest  and  dens- 
bars  gain  about  ^  in  weight  and  about  j^jf  in  est  character,  requiring  much  care  in  foiging 
length.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  that  it  is  not  hammered  at  a  heat  above  a  cher- 
is  faitroduced,  the  steel  cannot  be  homogeneous,  ry  red,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  being  broken  to 
but  contains  most  carbon  in  its  outer  portions,  pieces.    It  is  made  into  bars  of  varions  shapes 
If  soft  steel  is  wanted  for  springs  and  saws,  the  and  qualities,  and  is  very  largely  produced  in 
process  may  be  stopped  several  days  sooner  than  Sheffield  for  domestic  use  and  exportation. 
if  a  higher  steel  is  required,  suitable  for  files.  Great  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  uniform  qualitj 
chisels,  and  other  cutting  tools.   The  fire  is  stop-  in  each  sort  of  steel  sent  to  market,  and  also 
ped  and  the  frimace  is  left  for  about  two  weeks  the  exact  quality  suited  to  the  particular  n^e 
to  cool  before  the  bars  can  be  taken  out.  They  for  which  the  steel  is  designed.    Each  ingot  is 
may  then  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ordinary  pur-  not  only  examined  to  insure  its  uniform  char- 
poses,  as  some  agricultural  instruments,  table  acter,  but  it  is  also  appropriated  to  the  special 
cutlery,  coach  springs,  &c, ;  but  to  produce  steel  use  for  which,  according  to  its  tenacity  and 
of  good  quality  other  operations  are  necessary,  hardness,  it  is  found  to  be  adapted.    Manj  iin- 
What  is  called  shear  steel,  so  named  frt>m  its  portant  tools  require  a  particular  grade  of  steel 
having  been  originally  employed  in  the  inanu-  and  constant  practice  and  long  experience  are 
faoture  of  shears  for  dressing  woollen  cloth,  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  difi'erenoes  of  quali- 
made  from  fagoted  pieces  of  bars  of  blistered  ty.    But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  large 
steel,  heated  to  a  rail  welding  heat,  in  which  lots  are  occasionally  returned  to  the  makers 
they  are  protected  from  ondation  by  a  coating  by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  find  the 
of  very  fine  clay,  and  drawn  down  under  the  steel  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  although 
tilt  hammer  to  a  bar  two  inches  square,  or  any  from  the  same  houses  that  have  previously 
other  desired  sice.    The  tilt  hammer  for  finish-  supplied  them  satisfactorily.    It  is  not  strange 
ing  the  small  bars  weighs  only  from  150  to  200  then  that  consumers  are  unwilling  to  incnr 
lbs.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  worked  with  the  risk  of  trying  a  new  variety,  especiallj 
great  rapidity,  striking  from  200  to  800  blows  a  when  so  many  instances  are  before  them  of 
minute,  thereby  keeping  up  the  heat  in  the  bar  failure  on  the  part  of  novices  to  produce  con- 
through  the  intense  friction  produced  among  tinuously  good  steel  of  uniform  quality.     £v- 
the  particles  of  the  metal.    Heavier  hammers  ery  one  ther^ore  who  engages  in  this  manu- 
are  also  used,  with  heads  faced  with  steel  and  facture  does  so  in  the  face  of  serious  difScul- 
weighing  about  a  ton  each.    By  this  operation  ties,  not  merely  in  producing  a  good  article, 
the  steel  is  much  condensed,  and  rendered  of  but  in  getting  it  recognized  as  sach,  and  a  sale 
uniform  quality  and  homogeneous  structure  established  for  it.  The  most  important  improve- 
throughout.   Its  tenacity,  maueability,  and  due-  ment  introduced  of  late  years  in  the  manufac- 
tility  are  increased,  and  it  becomes  susceptible  ture  resulted  firom  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Heath 
of  a  high  polish.    By  doubling  the  bar  and  re-  of  Sheffield,  who  sought  to  produce  with  £ng- 
peating  the  operation  the  character  of  the  metal  lish  iron  steel  like  that  made  with  the  Swedish. 
u  still  fiirther  improved,  and  it  is  then  known  The  great  difference  in  their  quditiea,  it  was 
as  double  shear  steel.     The  manufacture  up  to  thought,  might  be  owing  to  manganese,  which 
thia  point  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  waa  always  present  in  the  Swediah  iron«    In 
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• 
by  the  foUowiiig  roHanaU  of  the  operation:    the  yarioiu  tools  employed. — FrocoBBeR  were 
When  cyanide  of  potasrinm,  which  consists  of    afterward  invented  by  Prof.  Eaton  for  convert- 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  each  of  nitrogen    ing  cast  iron  into  steel,  which  are  particular- 
and  potassinm,  is  decomposed  at  a  high  tern-    ly  applicable  to  moulded  objects,  the  form  of 
peratare  in  contact  with  iron  by  reason  of  the    which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  condition 
affinity  of  its  carbon  for  the  iron,  the  nitrogen    of  steel.  The  castings  adapted  to  this  operation 
woold  be  set  free,  but  that  in  the  presence  of    are  such  as  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ignited  carbon  and  an  alkaline  base  it  always  will    nfactnre  of  malleable  iron  castings,  being  pre- 
combine  with  these  to  prodnce  cyanide  of  this    pared  from  those  mixtures  of  pig  iron  which 
base.    In  tiiis  case,  an  atom  of  potassium  being    prodnce  a  silver-white  high  iron  of  great  hard- 
released,  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  this    ness,  and  such  fluidity  when  melted  as  to  take 
reaction.    Thus  the  charcoal  is  added  to  repro-    the  minutest  impressions  of  the  mould.    Bj 
duce  the  cyanide  of  potassium  as  fast  as  it  is    boiling  these  in  msed  carbonate  of  soda,  Prof, 
decomposed ;  and  the  action  of  this  salt  is  as  a    Eaton  found  that  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  was 
carrier  to  convert  the  charcoal  into  the  proper    ^adually  removed,  proceeding  from  the  out- 
oondition  required  for  its  being  taken  up  by    side  of  the  articles  toward  the  centre,  and  that, 
the  iron.    These  and  oliier  ezperiments  led  to    according  to  the  stage  of  the  operation  at 
the  charging  of  melting  pots  with  bits  of  mal-    which  the  articles  were  taken  out,  they  might 
leable  iron  and  a  mixture  of  cyanide  salts  and    be  obtained  in  steel  of  any  desired  grade  of 
powdered  charcoal.    After  melting,  the  prod-    hardness  or  proportion  of  carbon,  test  bars  of 
net  turned  out  into  ingot  moulds  was  found  to    suitable  thickness  introduced  into  the  pot  with 
be  cast  steel,  which,  by  the  ordinary  method,    the  articles  to  be  converted  and  taken  ont  from 
VBB  then  drawn  into  bars.  The  process  proved    time  to  time  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
to  be  more  expeditions  and  economical  than    operation.    Bubbles  of  carbonic  oxide  risiu? 
any  before  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,    through  the  boilmg  soda  indicate  that  the  pro- 
Ih  1861  and  1852  its  practicability  was  demon-    cess  of  removing  the  carbon  is  still  going  oil 
strated  upon  a  large  scale,  first  at  Rochester    The  pot  employed  is  of  cast  iron,  an  inch  or 
and  afterward  at  New  York,  and  its  applica-    more  thick,  and  the  boiling  is  kept  up  for  about 
lion  to  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and  the  pro-    70  hours  to  i>roduoe  the  change  throughout  a 
dnction  of  steel  direct  from  the  ore  tested.    At    thickness  of  about  an  inch.    The  effect  of  the 
this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  process  ^of.    carbonateof  soda  is  not  merely  to  combine  with 
•  Eaton  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  other    and  remove  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  but  any 
-  parties,  who  directed  their  attention  wholly  to    sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  present  are 
attempts  to  work  by  means  of  it  the  ores  of    taken  up,  and  the  metal  is  freed  from  these  im- 
iron.    They  neglected  to  patent  the  process,    purities  so  detrimental  to  steel.    The  process 
and  some  time  ^terward  application  was  made    was  found  well  adapted  for  the  rapid  production 
and  obtained  for  a  patent  by  an  individual  who,    in  steel  of  multiplied  copies  of  the  same  arti<  le, 
while  the  demonstrations  were  made  in  New    especially  of  those  which  by  reason  of  their 
York,  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  knowl-    irregular  figiu*es  it  would  be  difSeult  to  fonre, 
edge  of  the  materials  employed.     Thus  the    such  as  plough  points.  &c. ;  while  it  was  a}^o 
discoverer  and  original  proprietors  lost  the  ex-    well  suited  to  others,  as  noes,  shovels,  &c.,  which, 
elusive  control  of  this  method  of  making  steeL    being  cast  in  small  thick  plates  and  converted. 
Under  the  patented  process  another  salt  (sal    might  then  be  rolled  out,  the  tang  properlr 
ammoniac)  has  been  used,  which,  however,  can    shaped,  and  the  finish  given  without  the  neeei- 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result,  as  it  volatilizes    sity  of  riveting  or  welding  separate  pieces  to- 
at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the    gether.    Bars  of  cast  iron  have  also  thus  been 
other  ingredients  of  the  mixture  are  affected,    converted  into  excellent  steel  and  used  for  cut- 
The  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  New    lery.    The  forging  after  converting  no  doubt 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  island  by  the  owners  of    has  the  effect  of  giving  greater  diversity  to  the 
the  patent;  and  works  are  about  to  be  started    metal,  ^though  the  converted  steel  presents 
at  Pittsburg.     The  process,  however,  is  in-    no  indications  of  deficiency  in  this  respect.  If 
cumbered  with  the  objection  that  it  is  neces-    necessary,  articles  cast  in  the  shapes  they  iir« 
sary  to  employ  the  choicest  kinds  of  Amer-    to  retain  may  be  rendered  more  dense  by  com- 
ican  bar  iron,  in  order  to  produce  cast  steel    pressing  them  in  dies. — Carbonate  of  soda  w^is 
of  a  tmiform  good  quality ;  and  to  the  still    fotmd  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  h  v- 
more  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  rapid    drate,  and  this  led  to  experimenting  npon  the 
destruction  of  the  costly  melting  pots  in  which    effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  decarbonizinc 
the  malleable  iron  is  fused.  These  rarely  stand    agent.    In  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  cylindrical 
more  than  two  or  three  meltings,  and  some    retortwereplacedbitsoflimestone,  above  these 
only  one,  before  they  are  rendered  worthless,    pieces  of  cast  iron,  and  from  the  top  proceeded 
The  quality  of  much  of  the  steel  produced  is    an  open  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.     The 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  English  manufactiu*e,    retort  was  so  arranged  in  the  ^q  as  to  receive 
so  that  its  use  has  been  adopted  in  several  of    the  heat  chiefly  in  its  middle  portion,  all  tliiit 
the  important  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where    was  required  at  the  bottom  being  enongrh  to 
the  consumption  of  steel  is  very  great,  and  also    slowly  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime- 
in  nomeroQs  quarries  and  machine  shops  for    stone.  When  the  retort  was  heated,  the  gas  that 
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escaped  proved  to  be  inflflinmable,l)nrning  with  of  melting,  for  each  ftimAce  of  10  holes,  900 

the  bine  flame  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  was  evi-  tons.    Tbe  actual  product  has  been  estimated 

dt^ntly  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  at  40,000  tons  of  bar  steel,  producing  23,000 

of  tlie  cast  iron,  which  furnished  an  atom  to  tons  of  cast  steel,  10,000  tons  of  coach  spring 

each  atom  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  limestone,  steel,  and  7,000  tons  to  be  converted  into  Oer- 

I  he  diminution  of  the  inflammable  gas  indicat-  man,  fagot,  and  single  and  double  shear  steel. 
r(l  the  removal  of  most  of  the  carbon,  and  the  The  commercial  value  of  the  cast  steel  varies 
])rooess  being  stopped,  the  cast  iron  was  found  from  £85  to  £60  per  ton,  averaging  about  £45. 
to  be  converted  into  good  steeL  To  protect  The  price  of  the  bar  steel  varies  from  £28  to 
(lelii'ate  castings  from  being  bent  at  the  higb  £60  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  £35  per  ton,  given 
temperature  required^  they  are  advantageously  in  the  table  below,  is  probably  under  the  aver- 
] racked  in  some  coarsely  powdered  substance;  age.  Coach  spring  steel  is  £19  per  ton.  The 
:iiid  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  is  used  in  the  ordi-  whole  may  then  be  rated  as  follows: 

II  ary  malleable  iron  process,  is  especially  well  S8,ooo  tons  of  cast  st^ei,  all  onaiities  at  £45  p«r  ton  £l,<m,O0O 
suited  to  this  purpose:  for,  beside  accomplish-  '^^^^  V'"^ ®'  ^"J*"  i*^^f!'  ^^'"^i°«  German,  facot. 

^i  •        V     ^    '/^         l]*i        •                    -             X  sinKlo  and  double  abear  steeL  average  £86 

iiitr  this  object,  it  readily  gives  up  oxygen  to  per  ton 7 946,000 

cirbonic  oxide  at  high  temperatures,  convert-    10,000  tona  of  coach  spring  steel,  £i»  per  ton iw.ooo 

iu^  this  back  to  carbonic  acid  in  twofold  40 000  tons  £i 470 000 
M.iantity  and  this  is  immediately  ready  to  re-  ^hia  is  somewhat  incVea-sed  by 'the' otW  opera- 
tk;w  Its  decarbomzing  action  upon  the  castings  ^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  Newcastle  and  in  Stafford- 
wit  limultiphed  effect.  By  calculation  the  ^^-^^^  ^he  production  of  other  countries  is 
<iuautity  of  carbomc  acid  required  to  decar-  ^^^^^  ^  the  following  table,  which  we  take 
lumize  any  amount  of  cast  iron  the  com-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  edition  of  "Ure's  Dictionary" 
I,<)Mtion  of  which  may  be  assumed  as  repre-  ^^  ^    y^^^^^^  H^^^ . 

sciited  by  the  formula FegO,  is  as  66  to  690,    i 

tiie  latter  being  the  weight  of  the  iron; 
but  if  160  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  iron  be  added, 
the  first  effect  should  be  to  produce  132  lbs.  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  should  decarbonize  twice 
t lie  original  amount  of  cast  iron.    The  foUow- 

iuix  modifications  have  hence  been  recommend-  Concerning    the   production    in   the    United 

( (i  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  soda  pro-  States  no  correct  statistics  have  been  collected, 

<css :  1st,  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  and  the  estimate  just  named  can  certainly  not 

[>laoe  of  the  simple  carbonate;  and  2d,  the  pass-  be  applied  to  steel  of  original  manufacture. 

inir  of  a  current  of  free  carbonic  acid  through  There  are  many  small  establishments  in  Pitts- 

or  over  the  bath  of  melted  soda  containing  the  burg,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 

ca^t  iron,  in  order  that  the  soda  may  be  recar-  in  which  scrap  steel  is  remelted,  and  some  ce- 

Ix^nated  as  fast  as  its  carbonic  acid  is  decom-  mentation  steel  is  produced  at  a  few  places  in 

]»()sed  by  the  oast  iron.    Common  salt  is  ad-  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  for  the  use  of 

\  antagoously  added,  considerably  reducing  the  those  who  manufacture  it;  but  American  cast 

l)iilk  of  soda  required.    In  case  of  the  process  steel  is  hardly  known  in  the  markets.     The 

I  laving  been  carried  so  far  as  to  render  the  ex-  Adirondac  manufacture  noticed  in  Adibonbao 
ternal  portion  too  soft,  Prof.  Eaton  rehardens  Mountains  has  ceased,  and  some-others  also  in 
tliis  portion  by  immersing  the  articles  for  a  New  Jersey.  Some  cast  steel  is,  however,  made 
sliort  time  in  a  bath  of  fused  prussiate  of  pot-  in  the  works  in  Jersey  City ;  and  at  Rockaway, 
ji-'h.  He  finds  that  merely  keeping  them  at  a  N.  J.,  it  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
In^rli  temperature  in  a  ftimace  tends  to  distrib-  ton  a  day.    In  Connecticut  also  there  is  a  man- 

II  to  the  carbon  they  contain  uniformly  through-  ufactory  of  about  the  same  capacity.  There  la 
<Mit  the  mass.  It  is  recommended  to  make  use  one  establishment  in  operation  on  Staten  island, 
of  the  final  product  of  carbonic  oxide  generated  N.  Y.,  which  made  about  800  tons  of  steel  in 
in  this  process,  as  a  reducing  agent  of  the  na-  1861,  and  has  a  capacity  of  production  some- 
tive  oxides  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  gas  what  larger.  There  is  another,  also  employing 
ijiay  be  led  into  a  second  retort  charged  with  the  cyanide  process,  at  Pittsburg,  Perm,,  and 
tliese  oxides,  and  there  being  reconverted  into  making  500  tons  or  more  per  annum.  Thus 
(\irbonic  acid  by  its  reaction  upon  the  oxide,  the  total  production  of  cast  steel  appears  not 
this  gas  may  be  returned  to  the  decarbonizing  to  exceed  2,000  tons;  and  that  of  blistered 
retort  to  go  again  the  same  round.  The  nse  steel,  to  be  used  without  melting,  is  probably 
of  these  processes  was  secured  to  Prof.  Eaton  not  much  more.  The  great  abundance  of  ores 
])y  patent,  June  25,  1861. — ^The  great  impor-  which  we  possess,  as  well  adapted  for  this  man- 
tjince  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  England  is  ufacture  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  must 
>liown  by  the  following  statement  of  its  condi-  ere  long  render  us  independent  of  all  foreign 
tion  in  1853.  It  is  there  carried  on  chiefly  in  competition  in  the  production  of  this  important 
Sheffield  and  its  neighborhood,  where  there  article.  The  importations  of  steel  into  the 
Were  at  that  time  160  converting  furnaces  of  a  United  States,  not  including  cutlery  and  saws, 
rapacity  of  800  tons  of  bar  steel  per  annum,  were  as  follows  for  the  years  ending  Jime  30, 
and  1,495  melting  holes  for  cast  steel  capable  1859,  and  June  80, 1860: 
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Danish  WiOt  ladlcfl'. 

HamtMinr 

Bremeii 

HoIIind 

Bftlfftam 

KnMaiid *-tt 

•Llb3L7>l 

British  N.  A.  possessions 

British  Wast  Indies 

«i^ 

PruiAA 

a^ 

Hardinia 

Austria 

7,n: 

Mexioo 

.... 

Total 

188.987 

$1441.8n 

155,171 

$906,859 

164,615 

$1,680,897 

986,889 

tu»a.45« 

— Althoagh  England  exceeds  all  other  coun- 
tries in  its  production  of  steel,  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  the  world  is  probahlj  that  of  F. 
Kmpp  of  Eaaen,  in  Rhenish  Pmssia.  It  is  sit- 
nated  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  and  covers  with 
its  buildings  and  jards  a  space  of  1,600  bj  1,800 
feet ;  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  cover  20  acres. 
It  employs  2,800  to  2,600  men,  and  consumes 
more  than  200  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  49,- 
000  feet  of  gas  for  lighting  the  works.  The  pro- 
cess employed  has  not  been  made  public ;  but 
the  products  have  attracted  great  attention  in 
Europe,  from  their  unparalleled  size.  They 
consist  of  steel  cannon,  steamboat  and  other 
shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and  machinery, 
rolls  for  mints,  ^c.  At  the  Paris  eidiibition  of 
1865  there  was  a  mass  of  steel  from  these  works 
of  10,000  lbs.  weight,  and  another  piece  has 
been  produced  of  20,000  lbs.  weight.  A  steel 
shaft  for  a  French  steamer  was  made  SO  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  largest  casting 
made  is  of  40  tons  weight,  but  the  works  are 
competent  to  make  much  heavier  ones.  Of 
the  steel  car  axles  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Krupp 

Sledges  himself  to  pay  $10,600  if  any  that 
e  sells  breaks  within  10  years.  The  heaviest 
hammer  weighs  40  tons.  A  steel  cannon  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  London  in  1862  of  10-inch 
bore,  the  casting  of  which  requires  the  labor 
of  1,260  men  in  pouring  the  metal  into  the 
mould.  Many  steel  cannon  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  European  governments,  and  three 
small  ones  have  been  sent  to  this  country  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  manufacture  of 
cannon  from  paddled  steel  was  commenced  in 
New  York  in  1861  on  the  nlans  devised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wiard,  and  the  first  piece  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  service  on  July  1 ;  since 
which  time  many  more,  chiefly  6  and  12-pound- 
ers,  with  some  60-pounders,  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  have  done  efficient  service  in  the 
campaigns  in  the  South  and  West.  The  steel  is 
paddled  at  the  rolling  mills  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  process  being  stopped  at 
the  point  when  sufficient  carbon  remains  in  the 
metal  to  give  it  the  steely  character.  The  metal 
is  then  hammered  into  blooms,  and  is  taken  to 
New  York,  where  it  is  forged  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Tugnot  and  Dally ;  after  whid^  the  solid 


pieces  are  bored  and  rifled  by  Messrs.  Plass  a:.! 
CO.    The  largest  gun  made  up  to  April,  18^^ 
is  of  6.1  inches  caliber,  and  weighs  6,000  Ik 
Pieces  found  defective  on  trial  tests  are  ol.j 
about  one  to  the  hundred.   The  tensUe  strenjti 
of  the  steel  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  strain  \>f 
from  107,000  to  118,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inol 
— Many  of  the  applications  of  steel  to  uskf: 
purposes  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  i: 
the  course  of  the  present  artide.     These  :i^: 
very  numerous,  ana  are  constantly  increasiii:. 
as  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  improTcri 
When  produced  in  a  small  way  by  imperlVt 
and  difficult  processes,  its  use  was  confined  :< 
cutting  tools  and  important  instruments  lis 
required  great  hardness,  strength,  or  elasticity 
In  numy  its  use  was  economized  by  makii: 
only  the  part  subjected  to  wear  of  ateel. :." : 
welding  this  to  iron ;  and  the  practice  is  sr! 
retained  to  some  extent,  as  in  axes  and  otlr: 
heavy  tools ;  while  in  others,  as  the  drills  &:  1 
hammers  which  consume  immense  quantity' 
of  steel  in  mining  and  various  manufacturic^ 
operations,  it  has  been  found  more  advanUzt- 
ous,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  to  nse  ci.< 
steel  exdusively.    Its  applications  to  cuTlrry 
are  quite  as  successfully  conducted  in  this  Ci  -.i^ 
try  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.    Bat  for  the 
material  itself  we  are  chiefly  dependent  up  z 
Great  Britain ;  also  for  the  plates  used  for  sa^-s 
and  steel  pens,  as  noticed  in  die  articles  « :i 
these  subjects.    Plates  for  engraving  require 
an  excellent  variety  of  steel  specially  propartC 
for  this  purpose.    Springs  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
hair  springs  of  watches  to  the  heaviest  os^l 
upon  steam  carriages  (see  Spbino),  consume  i: 
in  large  quantities.    Steel  wire  is  made  to  sor.v 
extent  for  springs,  musical  instruments,  needli^ 
dec.    Having  about  three  times  the  stren^h  <n 
iron  wire  of  the  same  size,  it  is  advanta^reor.?- 
ly  employed  for  making  ropes  for  special  pur- 
poses.   The  application  of  eteel  to  cannon  is 
of  great  importance  f^om  the  large  aaving  b 
weight  over  cast  or  wrouj^t  iron  compatible 
with  the  same  strength.    This  branch  is  vet  b 
its  infancy,  and  is  carried  on  to  any  extcr.v 
only  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Zrupp  at   £ss«i.. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  car  axles,  shafts  uc 
steamboats,  &o.     The  sonorousness  of  steel 
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renders  it  a  roitable  materiBl  for  beOs;  some  Wb  lif(a,  in  fact,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it, 
of  large  size  have  been  made  in  England,  one  was  passed  in  "  sinning  and  repenting."  AvaO- 
of  which  is  in  nse  at  San  Francisco,  California,  ing  himself  of  the  hint  afforded  hj  Defoe^s  tri- 
For  the  effect  of  tnngsten  in  combination  with  weekly  paper,  tiie  "  Review,"  he  commenced  in 
Bteel,  see  Tttvostkn.  1709  the ''  Tatler,"  for  which  Addison  fimiished 
STEEL  ENGBAYINO.  Bee  Enobaydto.  many  of  the  leading  papers,  though  by  no  means 
STEELE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  drained  so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now  assisted  to 
by  the  Lester  river  and  branches  of  Gannon  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the 
river;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,868.  stamp  office.  With  the  overthrow  of  die  whigs 
The  sarfaoe  is  nndnlating,  diversified  by  prairie  in  1710  he  lost  his  office  of  gazetteer,  and  with 
and  strips  of  forest,  and  the  soil  fertile.  There  it  the  means  of  supplying  the  items  of  official 
are  3  or  4  small  lakes  and  a  number  of  fine  news  which  at  first  formed  an  important  featwre 
streams  of  water.  In  1869  there  were  82  in  the  "  Tatler."  This  paper  was  accordingly 
schools.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  sncoeeded  in  1711  by  the  "Spectator,"  written 
Transit  railroad.  Capital,  Owatonia.  ohieflv  by  Steele  and  Addison,  and  sabse- 
8TEELE,  Sib  Biohabd,  a  British  author  ^nentlybythe  "Guardian,"  began  and  ended 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1675,  died  at  Uangunnor  in  1718,  and  a  variety  of  nmilar  periodicals, 
near  Oaermarthen,  Wales,  Sept.  1, 1729.  His  some  of  which  enjoyed  but  a  brief  enstence.  In 
father  was  secretuy  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  1718  Steele  was  led,  tiirough  dissatisfaction  with 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  through  the  ministerial  measures,  to  resign  his  office,  and 
intiuenoe  of  that  nobleman  young  Steele  re-  was  returned  to  parliunent  from  the  borough 
ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Gharter-  of  Stockbridge,  in  Hampehire ;  but  having  been 
Louse,  where  his  intimacy  with  Joseph  Addi-  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  house  of  corn- 
son  was  formed.  In  1692  he  entered  Merton  mons  for  writing  articles  in  the  "  Crisis"  and 
college,  Oxford,  but  left  at  the  expiration  of  8  the  **  Englishman,"  ^^  maliciously  insinuating 
years  without  taking  a  de^ee,  in  the  hope  that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
of  obtaining  a  commission  m  the  army.  His  Hanover  was  in  danger  imder  her  mi^es^'s 
friends  discountenanced  the  idea,  and  a  relative  administration,"  he  was  a^udged  to  be  guilty 
in  Ireland,  who  had  nam«d  him  heir  to  a  large  of  a  scandalous  libel,  ana  was  expelled  by 
estate,  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  car-  a  vote  of  245  to  162-— the  whole  proceeding 
rieditinto  effisct;  but  Steele,  having  made  up  being,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  ^*a  most 
Lis  mind  to  be  a  soldier,  enlisted  as  a  private  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch  of  party  vio- 
in  the  horse  guards,  and  was  accordingly  dis-  lence."  His  pen,  however,  continued  to  be 
inherited.  His  genial  humor  and  ceaseless  flow  actively  employed  in  the  whig  interest,  and 
of  animal  spirits  made  him  a  general  favorite,  upon  the  accession  of  George' I.  he  received 
and  he  was  promoted  to  a  cornetcy,  and  subse-  several  profitable  appointments,  including  that 
quently  to  a  captaincy  in  Lucas's  fhsileers,  the  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians, 
latter  appointment  being  due  to  his  colonel,  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  elected  to  par- 
Lord  Gutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  *^The  liamentfrom  Boroughbridge.  No  accession  of 
Christian  Hero"  (1701),  a  little  book  written  means  however  seemed  to  better  his  fortunes 
when  the  author  was  ^'  deep  in  debt,  in  drink,  and  while  holding  half  a  dozen  offices,  and 
and  in  all  the  follies  of  the  town,"  to  strengthen  commanding  the  i^miration  of  the  town  by  his 
his  mind  in  habits  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  talents,  he  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  most . 
odd  contrast  to  this  work  appeared  in  the  sue-  pitiable  pecuniary  shifts.  Having  opposed  the 
ceeding  year  his  comedy  of  "  The  Funerfd,  or  court  measure  for  fixing  permanently  the  num- 
Grief  tl  la  Mode,"  which  had  great  success,  and  ber  of  peers,  he  was  deprived  by  the  lord  cham- 
was  followed  by  "  The  Tender  Husband  "  and  berlain  of  his  license  for  acting  plays,  whereby, 
*^  The  Lying  Lover."  The  latter,  as  Steele  according  to  his  own  account,  he  sustained  a 
some  years  later  informed  the  house  of  com-  loss  of  nearly  £10,000.  In  1721  he  was  rein- 
mons,  was  ^*  damned  for  its  piety ;"  but  the  stated  in  his  office,  and  produced  in  the  suo- 
author,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  fashion-  ceeding  year  his  last  and  best  comedy,  ^^  The 
able  man  upon  town,  readily  turned  his  talents  Gonscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  completely 
into  other  channels,  and  for  many  years  wrote  successfiQ,  and  brought  him  in  ample  receipts, 
nothing  more  for  the  stage.  He  took  his  place  He  was  nevertheless  reduced  soon  after  to  the 
among  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  necessity  of  selling  his  share  in  the  playhouse 
appointed  gazetteer  and  gentleman  usher  to  in  Drury  Lane,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and,  with  ample  speedily  consimied  by  extravagance  and  an  un- 
means  derived  from  two  marriages,  the  second  successfhl  lawsuit  with  the  managers.  At  this 
of  which  took  place  in  1707,  he  lived  constantly  juncture  a  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca- 
bcyond  his  income,  was  often  in  pressing  need  pable  of  farther  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 
of  money,  and  never  free  from  fear  of  the  bai-  to  a  small  estate  near  Gaermarthen  in  Wales, 
litTs.  Amid  the  most  reckless  dissipation,  he  left  him  by  his  second  wife,  where  he  died  al- 
was  invariably  good-natured  and  amiable,  and  most  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries,  having 
his  follies  were  usually  succeeded  by  severe  con-  "  outlived  his  places,  his  schemes,  his  wife,  his 
trition,  which  however  would  not  prevent  him  income,  his  health,  and  almost  every  thing  but 
from  transgressing  as  deeply  the  next  day.  his  kind  heart."    Although  ^e  &me  of  Steele 
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88  an  eflsayist  is  Bomewhat  oTenhadowed  bj  making  soTeral  tanu  ronnd  the  axle,  is  carnd 

that  of  hia  literary  ooa^JQtor,  Addison,  he  poe-  toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  tur& 

sessed  perhaps  the  more  fertile  imagination  of  ing  of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  thsl 

the  two,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  side  the  rope  of  which  is  being  wound  d:< 

first  conceived  the  characters  of  Sir  Boger  de  The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  &d 

Coverlejr,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  others  of  the  spokes  extended  beyond  the  periphery.    Ab<'ni 

Spectator  dab,  which  received  their  finishing  the  year  1802  boats  were  used  on  the  Forth  &i.^ 

toaohes  from  the  hand  of  Addison.    He  was  Clyde  canal  with  the  steering  wheel  fixed  for- 

distingnished  by  a  chivalric  admiration  of  wo-  ward  and  connected  with  the  rudder  bj  ro^ *t^. 

men,  and  his  letters  to  his  wife,  about  400  in  chains,  or  rods.    Though  this  plan  did  not  c<  n- 

number,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  oorre-  tinue  in  use  in  £urope,  it  necessarily  foUowe: 

spondences  ever  published.  There  is  an  elabo-  the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  *1 

rate  treatise  on  the  character  and  genius  of  long  river  steamers,  the  decks  of  which  are  ol- 

Steele  in  Forster^s  "Historical  and  Biographical  structed  with  cabins  and  nmchinery,  and  th? 

Essays"  (2  vols.,  London,  1858) ;  and  Thacxeray,  wheel  has  been  set  in  these  in  the  moat  con<pir- 

in  his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,*'  nous  place  forward,  in  a  sort  of  tower  c^W-A 

has  treated  the  same  subject  at  length.    The  the  pilot  house.    In  consequence  of  serious  di^- 

writings  of  Steele  have  never  been  collected.  asters  having  occurred  from  the  ropes  leadL^r  ; 

STEELYARD.    See  Balanob.  to  the  rudder  being  burned  in  cas6  of  fire,  it  b  ; 

STEEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Ley-  now  made  a  law  that  chains  or  iron  rods  si  si:  | 
den  in  1636,  died  in  1689.  He  early  rose  into  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Large  vessels  re<ii:b  i 
great  reputation  as  a  humorous  painter,  through-  several  men  at  the  wheel  in  rough  i^eathtr: 
out  life  was  addicted  to  good  living,  and  is  even  and  the  very  largest  appear  to  have  fallen  short 
said  to  have  opened  a  public  tavern.  His  pic-  of  due  efficiency  in  their  steering  apparatos. 
tures  represent  merrymakings,  card  parties,  tav-  and  of  the  necessary  power  for  working  :t. 
ern  interiors,  alchemists'  laboratories,  schools.  Steam  engines  specially  devoted  to  this  work 
sick  rooms,  &c.  According  to  Kugler  he  was  may  yet  be  found  indispensable.  By  the  rjc 
almost  the  only  artist  of  the  Netherlands  who  of  2  screw  propellers,  one  each  side  the  rudde: 
brought  into  full  play  all  the  elements  of  genu-  it  is  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Ho bc- 
ine  low  comedy.  Fine  specimens  of  his  powers  ken,  N.  J.,  that  when  these* are  worked  in  op- 
are  to  be  found  in  private  collections  in  Eng-  posite  directions  the  vessel  may  be  tamed  ea 
land,  but  the  greatest  number  of  his  works  are  its  centre  as  a  pivot,  and  he  has  adopted  thi: 
in  the  museums  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  plan,  which  is  the  most  efficient  steering  ap- 
That  of  the  Hague  contains  the  well  known  paratus  known,  for  the  ^^  Stevens  battery." 
picture  entitled  a  "  Bepresentation  of  Human  (See  Battbby,  and  Ship.) 
Life."    He  pamted  in  all  about  800  pictures.  STEEVENS,  Gbobox,  an  English  author  ani 

STEEBING  APPABATUS,  the  appliances  Shakespearian  editor,  bom  at  Stepney  inl7c>*. 

by  which  vessels  are  guided  through  the  water,  died  at  Hampstead  in  Jan.  1800.      He  ws? 

The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Elng^s  coUege,  C&m- 

out  of  the  stem.    Sometimes  more  than  one  bridge.     His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 

were  used  for  this  purpose,  as  is  seen  in  the  **  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  beiiij 

drawings  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  ancient  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  durifil* 

Egyptians.    An  oar  is  a  very  efficient  means  his  Lifetime"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1766),  contained*  n 

of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed  on  such  addition  to  a  £Edthfnl  reprint  of  the  origbai 

•as  often  require. sudden  turning  or  the  exertion  text,  a  variety  of  readings  from  other  qnan«> 

of  considerable  force  to  bring  the  boat  round,  editions,  given  in  the  foot  notes;  and  the  repii- 

as  on  some  canal  boats,  whale  boats,  rafts,  &c.  tation  which  he  thereby  acquired  led  to  his  ss- 

The  principle  of  the  rudder  is  explained  in  the  sociation  with  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of 

acticle  Smp,  vol.  xiv.  p.  601.    The  head  of  the  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  was  published 

rudder,  projecting  above  the  deck,  is  furnished  in  1778  with  their  joint  names.      Their  S<i 

with  a  horizontfd  handle  or  lever  called  the  edition  appeared  in  1778,  and  two  years  later 

tiller,  by  which  the  rudder  is  turned.    The  Malone,  who  had  rendered  Johnson  and  Stee- 

term  helm  is  often  applied  to  this,  as  also  to  vens  some  assistance  in  its  preparation,  publish- 

the  radder  and  tiller  together.    As  by  reason  ed  a  supplement  containing  the  doubtful  plajs 

of  the  motion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  a  and  the  poems.    Steevens,  who  regarded  this 

powerful  force  is  exerted  to  keep  the  rudder  on  almost  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  imme<li- 

a  line  with  the  keel,  and  as  by  the  shock  of  ately  set  to  work  upon  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 

the  waves  the  rudder  is  sometimes  violently  speare,  which  occupied  him,  in   coi\junctioR 

thmst  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  becomes  withlsaacBeed,  incessantly  during  the  next  12 

necessary  on  small  vessels  to  steady  the  tiller  years.    Disregarding  the  principles  which  had 

by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  weather  side  of  the  guided  his  former  labors,  he  aimed  at  prepaid 

vessel,  and  one  end  held  with  a  turn  around  ing  a  text  which,  ^'  instead  of  a  timid  and  s«r- 

the  tiller.    A  block  and  tackle  are  required  for  vile  adherence  to  ancient  copies,"  should  be 

vessels  of  larger  size,  replaced  upon  still  larger  distinguished  by  the  ^^  expulsion  of  useless  and 

ones  by  *^the  wheel."    This  is  a  wheel  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and   an   oooasiomd 

axle  set  upon  the  tUler,  the  rope  of  whioh,  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have  been 
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OTnitted.*'  The  edition  was  published  in  1798  faith  Wis  ich  wieder  Lutheraner  vmrde  (1881). 
in  15  vols.,  and  until  the  appearance  of  that  of  He  embodied  his  reminiscences  in  a  series  of 
Knight  in  1838  maintained  its  reputation  as  novels,  WaUeth  und  Leith  (1827),  Die  tier 
tlie  standard  text,  although  in  the  edition  of  Nonoeger  (1828),  Malcolm  (1831),  and  Die  Re- 
Malone,  published  posthumouslj  by  Boswell  in  tolution  {\^Z1),  His  heroes  are  chiefly  Scan- 
1821,  some  attempts  were  made  to  adhere  to  dinavians,  who  travel  southward,  become  in- 
thc  early  copies.  Steevens's  remaining  produo-  volved  in  the  events  of  the  French  revolution 
tions  are  of  little  importance,  if  we  except  his  and  in  German  theories,  and  bestow  their  ad- 
anonymous  contributions  to  the  "  St.  James's  miration  in  turn  upon  the  worsliip  of  genius, 
Chronicle"  and  the  "Critical  Review,"  in  which  Moravian  piety,  Prussian  heroism,  SchelH^g's 
he  attacked  many  of  his  literary  contempora-  philosophy,  and  Werner's  geology.  His  last 
ries,  for  whom  in  private  he  professed  admira-  work  was  an  autobiography,  Was  ieh  erlehte  (10 
tion  and  esteem,  in  language  surcharged  with  vols.,  1840-'46).  His  JiTachgelassene  Schriften 
biting  sarcasm.  He  was  characterized  by  John-  appeared  with  a  preface  by  Schelling  in  1846, 
son  as  "  mischievous"  rather  than  malignant.  STEIN,  Ciikistian  Gottfried  Dakikl,  a  Ger- 
He  appears  in  a  less  amiable  light  when  foist-  man  geographer,  born  in  Leipsic,  Oct.  14, 1771, 
inp:  upon  the  mock  commentators,  Amner  and  died  in  Berlin,  June  14,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
Cullins  (names  invented  by  himself),  annota-  cated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  studied  the- 
tions  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his  ology,  but  gave  special  attention  to  geography 
own;  or  when  appending  the  name  of  his  rival,  and  statistics,  and  in  1795  became  teacher  of 
Malone,  to  a  bitter  attack  upon  Oapell.  those  branches  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray- 
STEFFENS,  Henrik,  a  German  author,  bom  friars  in  Berlin,  with  which  he  was  connected 
at  Stavanger,  Norway,  May  2,  1773,  died  in  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  works, 
Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1846.  He  studied  theology  at  geographical,  historical,  and  statistical,  for 
Copenhagen,  then  devoted  himself  to  the  nat-  schools,  including  an  **  Atlas  of  the  Whole 
ural  sciences,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Schel-  World"  (25th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1850),  have  obtained 
ling.     He  was  intrusted  in  1800  with  the  revi-  a  wide  popularity. 

sion  of  Schelling's  writings  on  the  philosophy  STEIN,  Karl,  baron  von.  See  Altenstkin. 
of  nature.  He  soon  after  enjoyed  at  Freiburg  STEIN,  Ludwio,  a  German  political  econo- 
the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Werner,  and  mist,  born  in  Eckernfiirde,  Schleswig,  Nov.  15, 
wrote  his  OeognostUch-geologUchs  Aufsdtze^  af-  1813.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and 
terward  expanded  in  his  Ilandbuch  der  Oryk-  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Frederic  VI. 
tognosie  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1811-'19),  in  which  na-  of  Denmark.  His  first  work  was  a  "History 
tare  is  considered  historically  as  a  spiritual  of  Civil  Process  in  Denmark"  (Kiel,  1841);  his 
force  representing  itself  in  time.  He  lectured  second,  Der  Socialumus  und  Covimunismus  des 
with  applause  in  Copenhagen  in  1802;  accept-  heutigen  Frankreich  (Leipsic,  1844),  of  which  a 
ed  a  professorship  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he  2d  edition,  remodelled  and  considerably  en- 
wrote  his  Grund^uge  der  philosophischenNatur-  larged,  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ge- 
umenschaft  (Berlin,  1806) ;  lived  with  friends  schichte  der  socialen  Bewegung  in  Frankreich 
in  Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  Lttbeck  from  1807  ^on  1789  his  avf  vn^ere  Tage  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
to  1809;  was  involved  at  Halle  in  the  danger-  1849-51).  He  has  also  j)xih\ished  FramOsische 
oils  schemes  of  Prussian  patriots  for  throwing  Staats-  und  RechUgeschichte  (3  vols.,  Basel, 
otf  the  French  yoke;  went  to  Breslau  in  1811,  1846-'8).  In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor 
where  his  addresses  animated  the  people  and  of  law  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  joined  in 
especially  the  students  in  the  war  against  Na-  a  protest  against  the  threatened  infringement 
poleon ;  and,  having  volunteered  in  the  array,  of  the  rights  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danish  crown. 
marched  with  it  to  Paris.  He  returned  to  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  provisional 
Breslau,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  physics  government  of  Schleswig  envoy  to  Paris.  Hav- 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  till  in  1831  he  ing  been  deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  re- 
was  called  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Berlin,  ceived  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the 
According  to  Michelet,  "the  totality  of  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  has  since  re- 
school  of  Schelling  is  most  manifestly  set  forth  sided.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  comprehen- 
in  his  writings."  In  his  Anthropologic  (2  vols.,  sive  work  entitled  System  der  Staatswissen- 
Breslau,  1822)  he  carried  abstract  philosophy  schaften.  He  is  a  zealous  free-trader, 
into  the  domain  of  physiology,  treating  the  STELLIO  (Daud.),  a  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 
constitution  of  human  nature  in  its  relation  to  ards,  characterized  by  a  triangular,  flattened 
that  of  the  universe.  He  discussed  practical  head,  covered  with  numerous  small  spinous 
questions  and  the  philosophy  of  politics  and  plates;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 
^OQiQtyinUeher  die  Idee  der  lJniverftitdten{\SO^\  termixed  some  larger  and  rougher  plates;  a 
Die  gegenwdrtige  Zeit  und  wie  sie  geworden  (2  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs; 
vols.,  1817),  and  especially  the  Garicaturen  cUa  no  femoral  pores,  and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 
IhiUgsten  (2  vols.,  1819-'21).  He  opposed  in  crest;  anal  pores  distinct;  tail  with  large  keel- 
tho  interest  of  a  philosophical  pietism  the  ed  and  spiny  scales  arranged  in  whorls;  inci- 
evangelical  union,  and  published  the  polemical  sors  4  above,  canines  2  above  and  none  below, 
treatise  Von  der  falsehen  Theologie  und  dem  and  cheek  teeth  triangular ;  no  teeth  on  palate ; 
usahren  Glauhen  (1824),  and  the  confession  of  tongue  thick  and  fleshy.    The  common  stellio 
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(8.  ffulfforiiy  Band.),  the  lao&rta  HeUi^  of  lin-  STENTOB,  a  Oredan  herald  In  the  Troj&s 

nana,  the  hardun  of  the  Arahs,  is  abont  a  foot  war.    Homer  describes  him  as  ''  great-hearted 

long,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite  one  half;  brazen-voioed  Stentor,  who  was  accnstomed  r* 

the  color  is  olive,  shaded  and  spotted  with  black  shout  as  load  as  60  other  men."     Hence  tL- 

above  and  olive  yellow  below.    It  is  common  name  has  been  applied  proverbiallj  to  lood- 

in  the  Levant,  and  especiallj  in  Egypt,  where  voiced  persons. 

its  excrements  were  formerly  collected  and  STEPHANHS  of  BTZjjrrnTM,  the  anthor  of 
used  in  making  cosmetics ;  it  is  a  veiy  active  the  geographical  lexicon  caUed  E^mko,  flourish- 
animal,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in  rains,  ed  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c«nni- 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  ground.    Ac-  ry.    There  is  scarcely  another  ancient  auth</r 
cording  to  Oavier,  Mohammedans  always  kill  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  neither  the  age  h 
it,  thinking  that  it  purposely  insults  them  by  which  he  lived  nor  any  incidents  of  his  life  h&T- 
bowing  its  head  in  imitation  of  their  motions  ing  been  preserved;  and  his  work,  probab.r 
daring  prayers.     The  atellio  of  the  ancients  the  earliest  dictionary  of  geography  ever  writ- 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  gecko,  and  proba-  ten,  exists  only  in  an  abridgment  made  by  Her- 
bly  the  Pt.  Haudquutii  (Dum.  h  Bibr.),   (See  molaus.    A  few  fragments  of  the  origizud  ^re 
Gboko,  vol.  viiL  p.  119.)  still  extant.    The  title  of  the  work  has  Urc 
STENDHAL.    See  Bkylb.  made  a  subject  of  controversy.    The  origiiui 
STENOGRAPHY,  a  method  of  abbreviating  dictionary  was  full  of  valuable  material  for  tht 
ordinary  writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al-  history  of  ancient  places  and  of  qnotatii  ::i 
most  universally  superseded  by  phonography  from  ancient  writers.    There  have  been  m- 
or  phonetic  shorthand.    (See  Phoitogbapht.)  merons  editions  of  the  epitome,  of  which  the 
Some  writers  assert  that  Xenophon  used  it  for  most  useful  is  that  of  A.  Westermann  (Svo. 
reporting  tiie  conversations  of  Socrates,  but  it  is  Leipsic,  1889).     It  has  been  translated  ilco 
uncertain  whether  any  f^stem  had  been  invent-  German  by  S.  0.  Schirlitz. 
ed  prior  to  the  time  of  Oicero,  whose  freedman  STEPHEN,  Saint,  the  ^t  martyr  of  tbe 
Tiro  is  said  to  have  by  this  means  reported  Ohristian  church.     He  was,  as  appears  frvin 
some  of  Cato's  speeches.    It  was  extensively  Mb  name,  a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
practisedduringtneeariy  period  of  the  Roman  7  deacons  in  the  Ohristian  congregation  o: 
empire,  but  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  dark  Jerusalem,  who,  upon  the  complaint  of  tU 
ages.    In  England  the  first  attempt  at  steno-  Hellenists  that  their  widowa  were  neglectci 

Sraphic  writing  dates  from  1602,  at  which  time  had  been  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  to 

ohn  Willises  fdphabetic  system  was  published,  superintend  every  thing  connected  with  tL:* 

though  a  system  of  characters  representing  relief  of  the  poor.     The  Jews  charged  Lin 

words  had  appeared  in  1588,  invented  by  Tim-  with  having  spoken  against  the  law  and  a^ 

othy  Bright.     Several  other  writers  followed  temple,  against  Moses,  and  against  God,  aoi 

WiUis,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Rich,  by  order  of  the  sanhedrim  ne  was  stoDc-i 

whose  system,  amended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  has  Before  his  death  he  addressed  his  persecutors 

come  down  to  our  own  time.    In  1682  Mason  at  length,  and  he  died  praying  that  those  wuj 

published  abetter  and  simpler  alphabet,  which  put  him  to  death  might  be  forgiven.     (Act^ 

was  the  most  popular  for  a  century.    Its  modi-  vi.  and  vii.)    No  information  is  given  resp^ci- 

fication  by  Thomas  Gumey  (1753),  known  as  ing  the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  is  believed  t> 

Gumey's  shorthand,  has  been  employed  by  his  have  been  in  the  year  86  or  87.   He  is  annuaUy 

descendants  as  parliamentary  reporters  up  to  the  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Oatholic  chun-h 

'present  day.  The  systems  of  Byrom  (1767),  Tay-  on  Dec.  26. 

lor  (1786),  Mavor  (1789),  and  Lewis  (1816)  have  STEPHEN,  the  4th  king  of  England  of  tbt 

each  had  their  advocates,  and  were  in  general  Anglo-Norman  line,  born  in  1105,  died  Oct.  25. 

use  till  1837,  when  Pitman's  phonography  was  1154.    His  father  was  Stephen,  count  of  BKm^ 

published.    About  100  works  were  issued  on  and  his  mother  was  Adela,  or  Adelicia,  the  4tb 

the  subject  in  England  between  1602  and  1830.  or  5th  daughter  of  William  the  Oonqneror ;  aid 

In  France,  Oonin  de  Perpeau's  SUnographie  Stephen  was  their  8d  son  and  6th  chOd.    He 

andGrosselin's  VoeahulaireBtenographiqvswet^  early  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  I.,  his  maUT- 

^e  most  popular  systems.    The  mndamental  nal  uncle,  who  knighted  him  in  his  jouth,  aci 

principle  of  these  various  systems,  differ  as  they  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Normao- 

might  in  other  respects,  was  that  they  repre-  dy,  beside  bestowing  upon  him  several  raluallo 

sented,  by  the  position  of  their  characters,  estates  in  England.     He  procured  his  m^* 

every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  additional  riage  to  Matilda,  heiress  to  the  count  of  Boo- 

sounds  of  the  double  consonants  <;A,«A,  tA,  dM3.,  logne,  as  early  as  1114,  by  which   Stephtc 

while  phonography  deals  only  with  the  actual  became  possessed  of  that  title  and  propertr. 

sounds,  and  analyzes  these,  arranging  them  ao-  When,  in  1120,  William,  the  heir  of  Henrv  L 

cording  to  their  mutual  relations.    The  short-  and  so  many  other  members  of  the  king^s  fam- 

hand  writers  had  also  characters  to  represent  ily  and  household,  were  lost  by  the  fonnderin^ 

prepositions  and  terminations,  arbitrary  signs  of  the  White  ship,  Stephen  was  saved  from  tho 

to  indicate  words  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  same  fate  by  leaving  tne  vessel  in  consequences 

other  methods  of  abbreviation,  by  omissions  of  finding  that  she  was  too  crowded  for  safetT. 

and  the  like.  Henry  employed  him  in  varioua  waya,  and 
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and  a  coUeotion  of  "  Essays  on  Eodesiastioal  but  after  the  pabUoadon  of  his  sreat  work,  tb€ 

'Biography/*  first  published  in  that  periodical^  Thaaurtu  Lingua   OrcMBy  the  costliness  of 

has  passed  through  several  editions.    He  also  which  confined  it  to  a  limited  number  of  par* 

published  his  coUegiate  course  of  "  Lectures  on  chasers  and  involved  the  printer  in  pecuniary 

the  History  of  France'*  (2  vols.,  1851),  of  which  embarrassments,  he  led  a  nomadic  life,  travel- 

8  editions  have  appeared,  and  some  occasional  ling  from  city  to  city,  exploring  libraries,  and 

lectures.    A  memoir  of  him  is  in  preparation  coUectinff  an  immense  amount  of  material  iVr 

by  his  son  Fit^games  Stephen.  works  wnich  he  was  projecting,  and  whi«^h 

STEPHENS,  or  Stephakus  (Fr.  JSstienne  or  he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be.— 

6tienne\  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print-  Among  others  of  the  family  were  Paul,  sod  of 

ers  who  flourished  during  the  16th  and  17th  the  preceding  (born  in  Geneva  in  1566,  divi 

centuries.    Hbnbt,  the  founder  of  the  family  there  in  1627),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  tbt 

(born  in  Paris  about  1460,  died  in  1520),  es-  management  of  the  printing  establishment  s: 

tablished  a  printing  house  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  Geneva,  which  he  conducted  for  many  yearf^: 

published  mathematical  and  theological  works,  and  Anthony  his  son  (bom  in  (Geneva  in  loi'i 

dlBtinguished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  died  at  the  H6t6l  Dieu  in  Paris  in  1674),  who 

were  printed.    His  8  sons,  Franois,  Robert  for  50  years  conducted  a  printing  house  in  P&t'j 

(bom  m  Paris  in  1603,  died  in  Geneva  in  1559),  with  much  energy,  but  died  in  great  poverty, 
and  Oharles  (bom  in  Paris  in  1504  or  1505,        STEPHENS,  Albzandbb  H.,  an  Amerir^ 

died  in  1564),  were  largely  engaged  in  printing,  statesman,  born  in  Taliaferro  co.,  Qa.,  Pel-. 

Robert,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  mdnstry,  11,  1812.    He*  was  paduated  at  Franklin  ol* 

in  his  20th  year  published  an  edition  of  the  lege,  Athens,  Ga.,  m  1882,  studied  law.  ir&< 

Latin  New  Testament,  with  some  corrections  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  rapidly  -.S 

by  himself  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the  tained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at  cS-sw- 

doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    At  his  house,  which  fordsville.    In  1836  he  was  elected  a  mem^-cr 

was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  literary  of  the  lower  house  in  the  legislature  of  GeorrA 

men  of  the  day,  Latin  was  the  ordinary  Ian-  was  reelected  for  5  successive  tetma,  and  Vi- 

gnage  of  conversation,  even  among  the  children  erted  himself  with  success  to  secure  legislar> 

and  servants,  to  whom  it  was  taught  by  his  aid  for  the  system  of  internal  improvements 

wife,  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments.    For  In  1899  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  commerci^ 

many  years  scarcely  a  month  passed  in  which  convention  at  Gharleston,  S.  0.,  and  defends 

some  work,  generally  edited  and  corrected  by  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Georgia  delegsie^ 

himself,  did  not  issue  from  his  press.    He  is  against  the  assaults  of  those  from  South  C&ro- 

said  to  have  publicly  posted  proof  sheets  of  his  lina;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  stsrc 

works,  with  the  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  de-  senate,  where  he  actively  sustained  the  meftf- 

tection  of  errors.    In  1581  he  began  the  publi-  ures  of  the  whig  party.    In  1843  he  was  ek-ci- 

cation  of  his  Dietumarium,  $eu  Thesaurus  Lin-  ed  to  congress  by  over  8,000  migority,  tho— '" 

ffiuB  Latinos^  which  he  successively  improved  in  his  party  had  previously  been  in  a  minoritT  •  f 

2  subsequent  editions.    His  editions  of  the  Bi-  more  than  2,000,  and  held  his  seat  till  \sm 

ble  and  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with  He  supported  Mr.  Olay  for  the  presidencj  c 

the  Sorbonne,  from  which  however  he  was  1844,  though  differing  from  him  on  the  quf?- 

protected  during  the  life  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  tion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  favor  c^' 

appointed  him  royal  printer.    After  the  king^s  which  he  made  one  of  his  earliest  speecl-.^ 

death  the  Sorbonne  caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles  during  his  first  term  in  congress.    The  autL..r 

to  be  prohibited,  and  to  insure  his  safety  the  ship  of  the  resolutions  for  its  annexation  v*:: 

printer  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  it  is  indeed  due  to  him,  coi\jointly  with  the  E  :. 

said,  in  the  CalvinLstic  faith.     Ho  published  at  Milton  Brown  of  Tennessee.    In  Feb.  1847.  h 

least  11  complete  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  He-  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  t. 

brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  beside  many  the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  tl 

separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  platform  of  the  whig  party.    He  opposed  i:. 

882  other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance,  Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  \kS\ 

came  from  his  press.    Ho  first  introduced  the  ing  part  in  effecting  the  adjustment  known  a> 

existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  compromises  of  1850.    The  passage  of  :h 

verses.  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of  Robert,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of  1854  in  ■Sie  hou> 

devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and  for  of  representatives  was  in  great  measure  due  : 

some  years  practised  medicine.    He  succeeded  his  efforts,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  v^' 

to  his  brother's  business  when  the  latter  retired  ritories.    After  the  breaking  up  of  the  wl- . 

to  Geneva,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  party  Mr.  Stephens  united  with  the  democr.i:- 

printer  to  Henry  II.    His  publications,  scientific  and  was  a  prominent  champion  of  the  inea^ 

and  classical,  are  numerous. — Henbt,  son  of  ures  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration.     A 

Robert  (bom  in  Paris  in  1528,  died  in  1598),  the  close  of  the  85th  congress  Mr.  Steph*   • 

was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  declined  to  be    again  a  candidate.      Duri: . 

his  time.     He  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  while  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860  he  sostaini 

a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Johnson,  and  in  numero  - 

student  of  Greek  literature.     His  establish-  public  addresses  denounced  those  who  ad\  >- 

ments  were  successively  in  Paris  and  Geneva;  cated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case  of  Mr. 
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Lincoln's  election,  and  in  an  address  before  the  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  a  director 
state  convention  called  after  that  event  vigor-  of  the  ^^  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Oompany,*' 
onsly  opposed  the  secession  of  Georgia.  On  which  established  the  first  American  hne  of 
Feb.  9,  1861,  he  was  nevertheless  elected  bj  transatlantic  steamships,  and  went  to  Europe 
the  confederate  congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  the  representative  of  the  company  on  the 
provisional  vice-president  of  the  confederate  trial  trip  of  its  first  vessel,  the  Washington.  In 
states,  and  was  inangnrated  on  the  18th  of  the  1849  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pan- 
same  month.  On  April  22  he  made  a  speech  ama  railroad  company,  negotiated  the  contract 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  justification  of  the  seces-  for  the  right  of  way  with  the  government  of 
sion  movement,  and  in  July  visited  the  princi-  New  Granada,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
pal  cities  ofthe  southern  seaboard  states  to  urge  company,  and  during  the  wmter  of  1861-2 
the  taking  of  the  cotton  loan.  In  November  personally  superintended  the  construction  of 
he  was  elected  permanent  vice-president  of  the  the  road,  which  was  nearly  completed  before 
southern  confederacy.  his  death. 

STEPHENS,  Ann  Sophia  (WiNTKRBOTnAM),  STEPHENSON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  HKnois,  bor- 

an  American  authoress,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  dering  on  Wisconsin,  and  intersected  by  tibe 

in  1818.    She  was  married  in  1832  to  Edward  Pecatonica  river;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

Stephens  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  1835  com-  1860,  11,666 ;  in  1860,  26,118.    The  surface  is 

raenced  her  literary  career  as  editress  of  the  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produo- 

*' Portland  Magazine"  and  the  "Portland  Sketch  tions  in  1850  were  228,267  bushels  of  wheat, 

Book,"  of  which  city  her  husband  had  become  802,286  of  Indian  corn,  227,8.10  of  oats,  16,028 

a  resident.    In  1887  she  removed  to  New  York,  tons  of  hay,  288,567  lbs.  of  butter,  and  18,404 

and  soon  became  an  active  contributor  to  the  of  wool.    There  were  8  newspaper  offices,  and 

"  Ladies' Companion,"  "Graham's  Magazine,"  1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Leiadis 

and  a  variety  of  similar  periodicals,  in  which  found.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  central 

occupation  she  has  contmued  to  the  present  and  the  Galena  and  Chicago  railroads.    Capi- 

tinie.    Her  most  elaborate  work,  "  Fashion  and  tal,  Freeport. 

Famine"  (New  York,  1864),  has  had  consider-  STEPHENSON,  George,  the  founder  of  the 
able  popularity  at  home  and  abroad,  having  railway  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  perfecter 
a[>i)eared  in  three  French  versions  in  Paris,  of  the  locomotive  engine,  bom  in  Wylam, 
Among  her  other  works  are  "Mary  Derwent,"  Northumberland,  June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tap- 
which  gained  a  prize  of  $400  offered  by  one  of  ton  park,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire;  Aug. 
the  periodicals ;  the  "  Heiress  of  Greenhurst,"  12,  1848.  His  father,  a  worthy  and  indus- 
"  The  Old  Homestead,"  and  two  books  on  nee-  trious  man,  was  fireman  of  the  pumping  en- 
dlework.  She  has  been  the  editress  of  several  gine  at  Wylam  colliery,  and  by  his  utmost  ex- 
literary  magazines,  for  which  she  has  written  ertions  was  barely  able  to  provide  food  and 
much  in  verse,  but  has  published  no  collection  clothing  for  his  family,  much  less  to  send  them 
of  her  poems.  to  school.    George,  the  2d  of  6  children,  con- 

STEPHEN8,    John   Lloyd,    an   American  sequently  grew  up  without  the  slightest  knowl- 

travoller  and  author,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  edge  of  books,  and  at  9  years  of  age  was  em- 

J.,  Nov.  28,  1805,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  10,  ployed  at  two  pence  a  day  to  look  after  the 

1852.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  cows  of  a  neighbor,  to  which  succeeded  other 

New  York,  in  1822,  studied  law,  and  practised  kinds  of  farm  work.    It  was,  however,  his 

liis  profession  in  New  York  for  8  years.    He  highest  ambition  to  follow  his  father's  occupa- 

then  spent  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  in  tion ;  and  at  the  age  of  14,  being  known  as  a 

1887  published  his  "Incidents  of  Travel  in  steady,  intelligent  boy,  with  a  taste  for  mechan- 

Ei^ypt,  Arabia  Petrsaa,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  ics  evinced  in  the  construction  of  miniature 

followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  "Incidents  engines  and  windmills,  he  was  appointed  as- 

of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Po-  sistant  fireman  at  the  Dewley  Burn  colliery. 

land,"  both  in  2  vols.  12mo.    The  lively  style  whither  the  family  had  removed.    For  several 

and  great  descriptive  power  of  these  works  years  he  continued  to  be  employed  at  various 

procured  them  a  very  large  circulation  both  in  collieries  as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plugman, 

America  and  Europe.    In  1839  he  was  appoint-  and  gradually  acquired  so  complete  a  knowl- 

ed  by  President  Van  Buren  special  ambassador  edge  of  the  engine  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart 

to  Central  America,  explored  the  ancient  re-  and  make  any  ordinary  repairs.    At  18  he  was  • 

mains  of  that  country,  and  on  his  return  pub-  still  ignorant  of  reading,  and  even  of  the  letters 

lished  "Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri-  of  the  alphabet;  but  within  two  years,  partly 

ra,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  by  attending  small  night  schools  resorted  to  by 

York,  1841);  and  in  1842  he  again  visited  Yu-  the  colliers'  children,  partly  by  his  own  per- 

catan,  and  published  "Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yu-  severance,  he  was    able  to  read,  write,  and 

catan"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1843).    These  works  were  cipher  with  tolerable  facility.    In  1802  he  was 

illustrated  by  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Gather-  married,  but  became  a  widower  within  two 

Avood,  and  the  last  two  named  are  of  special  years,  and  removed  in  1806  with  his  infant  son, 

value  as  contributions  to  American  antiquities.  Robert,  to  Killingworth  colliery,  where Tiis  lit- 

In  1846  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  a  member  of  tie  earnings  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  de- 

the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  mands  which  his  father's  poverty  imposed  upon 
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him,  aad  by  the  payment  of  a  oonsiderable  KQlingworth  to  drag  coal.    About  this  period 
sum  to  procure  a  substitute  in  the  militia,  for  he  invented  a  miner^s  safety  lamp  to  obviate 
which  he  had  been  drawn.    At  this  time  he  the  frequent  explosions  from  fire  damp,  one  of 
was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States ;  which  had  occurred  in  1814  in  the  colliery  under 
bat  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  his  care.    The  subject  was  at  the  same  time 
pay  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  he  set  himself  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
steadily  to  work  to  repair  his  losses.    In  his  and  both  he  and  Stephenson,  though  living 
leisure  hours  he  studied  mechanics  and  engi-  hundreds  of  miles  apir%  and  personally  uq- 
neering,  mended  docks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes  known  to  each  other,  constructed  lamps  found- 
for  the  miners,  and  turned  his  hand  to  so  many  ed  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  in< 
.useful  purposes  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  dependently  by  different  trains  of  thought,  the 
fellow  laborers  in  the  colliery  as  a  sort  of  uni-  former  working  out  his  ideas  scientific^y,  the 
versal  genius.    What  was  of  more  benefit  to  latter  mechanically.    Stephenson^s  lamp  was 
him  was  the  favorable  impression  which  his  practically  tested  by  himself  at  Killingworth 
suggestions  for  improvements  in   machinery  in  Oct.  1815,  nearly  3  weeks  before  Sir  Humphir 
made  upon  his  employers,  who  in  1812  ap-  made  public  his  invention,  and  is  still  employed 
pointed,  him  engine- wright  at  Killingworth,  at  there.    To  Davy  nevertheless  was  ascribed  the 
A  Balarj  of  £100  a  year.    With  this  event  his  priority  of  invention,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
mechiuiiod  genius  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start,  raised  at  a  meeting  of  coal  miners  and  preseot- 
and  beside  erecting  a  winduig  engine  for  draw-  ed  to  him,  £100  being  at  the  same  time  assigned 
ing  up  coal  and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected  to  Stephenson.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  deem- 
and  mid  down  a  self-acting  incline  along  the  ing  that  ipjustice  had  been  done  him,  soon  aft<^: 
declivity  of  the  Willington  ballast  quay,  so  presented  him  with  £1,000,  a  proceeding  warm- 
arranged  that  fall  wagons  descending  to  the  fy  criticized  by  Sir  Humphry,  and  which  pr^> 
vessel  drew  up  the  empty  ones.    The  con*  voked  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  parti- 
struction  of  an  efficient  and  economical  loco-  sans  of  the  rival  claimants.    Having  brougL: 
motive  steam  engine,  however,  occupied  bis  at"  the  locomotive  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
tention  beyond  any  other  subject ;  and  after  a  perfection,  Stephenson  next  turned  his  attes* 
careful  examination  of  all  the  machines  within  tion  to  the  improvement  of  railways,  his  opiniai 
his  reach,  he  commenced,  and  in  July,  1814,  being  that  both  were  parts  of  one  mcchaniiiL, 
completed  an  engine,  which  worked  success-  and  that  the  employment  of  steam  carriact^ 
fully  on  the  Killingworth  railway,  and  proved  on  common  roads  was  impracticable.     For  thi 
the  best  yet  constructed,  though  its  operation  purpose  of  making  his  railways  solid  and  level 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  inventor,  and  to  prevent  jerks  at  the  junction  of  the  raiX 
It  was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth  he  took  out  in  1816  a  patent  for  an  impro\e<i 
wheels,  and  from  the  'outset  he  rejected  the  rdl  and  chair,  recommended  the  employmeii; 
clumsy  contrivances  which  Trevethick,  Bleu-  of  heavier  rails  and  the  substitution  of  wrou^L: 
kinsop,  and  others  had  thought  necessary  to  for  cast  iron,  and  established  the  gauge  stil 
secure  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  wheels  generally  in  use.    In  connection  with  the^' 
and  the  smooth  iron  surface  of  the  rails  to  al-  improvements  he  added  considerably  to  thi 
low  the  propulsion  of  a  train.    At  this  early  lightness  and  strength  of  the  locomotiTe,  and 
day  also  he  told  his  friends  "  there  was  no  substituted  steel  springs  for  the  small  cylinders 
limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  on  which  the  boiler  had  at  first  rested.     S<K^n 
works  could  be  made  to  stand  it ;"  an  opinion  after  the  general  peace  of  1815  the  neoessitic^ 
he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  maint^  al-  of  internal  commerce  began  to  suggest  the  e$- 
most  single-handed  against  the  most  experi-  tablishment  of  railways,  although  the  emplor- 
enced  engineers  of  England.    While  engaged  ment  of  steam  power,  except  for  the  purp:^ 
in  plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention  of  expediting  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades*  w&s 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught  of  generally  considered  impracticable.     Stephen- 
the  furnace  obtained  by  turning  the  waste  son  and  a  few  others,  however,  ventured  to 
steam  up  the  chimney — ^a  practice  originating  believe  that  the  locomotive  was  destined  t^) 
solely  in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  supersede  the  m^il  coach,  and  the  railroad  v 
by  the  escape  of  the  steam;  and  it  immediately  '*  become  the  great  highway  for  the  kin^  aad 
occurred  to  him  that  the  proper  application  of  all  his  subjects.^'    His  first  important  under- 
thifl  principle,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  taking  was  the  construction  of  a  railroad  S 
fire,  would  greatly  augment  the  power  of  the  miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Hen  on 
boiler  to  generate  steam,  and  the  range  and  colliery,  which,  on  Nov.  18,  1832,  was  succt.'^- 
capacity  or  the  engine.    Hence  originated  the  fully  opened,  the  level  parts  being  traversed  by 
steam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement  locomotives,  while  stationary  engines  "were  em- 
in  the  locomotive  made  up  to  that  time,  which,  ployed  to  overcome  the  heavy  grades.     Wbll< 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Hackworth,  this  work  was  in  progress  similar  projects  be- 
another  inventor.  It  was  embodied  in  Stephen-  gan  to  be  agitated,  and  in  1820  an  act  of  p^- 
son^s  next  engine,  completed  in  1815 ;  and  in  fiament  was  obtained  for  a  railway  between. 
1816  he  constructed  others,  greatly  simplified  Stockton  and  Darlington,  of  which  Stepbensi^-:! 
in  the  working  parts,  and  which  as  recently  as  was  appointed  engineer  at  a  ssJary  of  £SrC: 
1854  formed  the  model  for  those  employed  at  The  line  was  intended  to  be  worked  hy  station* 
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tLTj  engines  for  tlie  steep  gradients,  yrith  horse  entered,  having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  milea 
power  on  the  level  portions ;  but  at  Stephen-  an  hour,  and  even  attained  a  velocity  of  29 
Bon^s  urgent  request  the  act  was  amended  so  miles  an  hour.  The  "  Rocket,*'  the  first  high- 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  locomotives  on  all  ports  speed  locomotive  of  the  standard  modem  tjrpe, 
of  the  road^  which,  at  the  expiration  of  some-  was  distinguished  above  all  preceding  ones  by 
what  more  than  3  years  from  its  commence-  8  elements  of  efficiency :  the  multitubular  boil- 
ment,  was  formally  opened  on  Sept.  25,  1825,  er,  which,  if  not  Stephenson's  invention,  was 
in  the  presence  of  immense  throngs  of  specta-  first  applied  by  him  to  locomotives ;  the  blast 
tors.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  pipe ;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 
suitable  locomotives  from  the  ordinary  black-  cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheels. 
smiths'  shops  suggested  to  him  the  neces-  At  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  road, 
sity  of  establishing  a  special  engine  factory,  Sept.  15,  1830,  Mr.  Uuskisson,  who  was  in  at- 
which  project  was  successfully  carried  into  tendance  with  many  other  distinguished  pnblio 
effect,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Pease,  the  men,  having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 
originator  of  the  Stockton  road,  at  Newcastle-  fatally  injured  by  this  engine,  was  conveyed 
ui)()n-Tyne,  where  some  of  the  most  powerful  in  it  from  Parkside  to  EccTes,  a  distance  of  15 
steam  carriages  in  the  world  have  since  been  miles,  at  the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  80 
constructed,  and  many  skilled  workmen  anf  miles  an  hour.  Having  fairly  inaugurated  the 
engineers  educated.  The  year  1825  witnessed  railway  system  of  England,  Stephenson  was 
the  production  of  a  multitude  of  projects  for  almost  incessantly  employed  for  the  next  10 
railways,  of  which  the  Liverpool  and  Man-  years  on  new  roads  which  were  projected  in 
Chester  line,  the  most  considerable  and  the  all  directions,  and  even  visited  Belgium  and 
only  one  seriously  supported,  was  destined  to  Spain  as  a  consulting  engineer.  With  his  in- 
be  not  merely  the  great  achievement  of  Ste-  creasing  wealth  he  also  engaged  extensively 
phenson's  career,  but  the  battle  field  on  which  and  profitably  in  coal  mining,  particularly  in 
were  to  be  fought  the  momentous  questions  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tapton  park,  an  elegant 
the  superiority  of  railways  to  common  roads,  seat  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  passed  his  lat- 
of  high  to  low  velocities  of  transport,  and  of  ter  years  in  comfort  and  peace,  beloved  by  his 
locomotives  to  fixed  engines.  Stephenson  made  neighbors  of  every  degree  and  condition,  and 
the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  teeth  of  an  op-  presenting  in  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his 
position  which  might  have  readily  disconcert-  person  and  manners,  the  true  ideal  of  an  Eng- 
ed  a  less  determined  spirit ;  and  such  were  the  lish  gentleman.  He  preserved  through  life 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  land  owners  and  the  simplicity  of  character  which  had  distin- 
tlioir  agents,  who  sometimes  drove  the  survey-  guished  him  in  youth,  and  on  several  occasions 
ors  off  their  grounds,  that  much  of  the  work  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Of  his 
had  to  be  done  by  stealth.  An  act  of  parlia-  scientific  character,  S\r  J.  D.  Forbes,  who  dis- 
nient  having  been  procured,  Stephenson  was  claims  for  him  any  great  inventiveness,  makes 
appointed  principal  engineer,  and  in  June,  the  following  estimate:  "His  skill  rather  lay 
1826,  commenced  the  construction  of  the  road,  in  perceiving  how  far  methods  and  contriv- 
which  employed  him  incessantly  during  the  ances  already  known  might  be  pushed  to  an 
next  4  years.  Of  the  engineering  difficulties  advantageous  result.  He  possessed  that  shrewd 
successfully  overcome,  the  most  important  was  decision  which  ingenious  persons  often  want, 
the  crossing  of  Ghatmoss,  a  bog  4J  miles  in  enabling  him  to  detect  what  is  truly  valuable 
length,  pronounced  impassable,  on  which  the  in  the  numerous  mechanical  schemes  which  at 
road  was  made  to  float ;  a  feat,  as  has  been  ob-  any  time  are  afloat,  and  to  devise  the  means 
served,  "  affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  that  of  realizing  them.  He  also  possessed  that  con- 
admirable  self-reliance  which  never  contem-  fidence  in  his  own  judgment  which  is  neces- 
plates  failure."  The  patience  of  Stephenson  sary  to  carry  out  principles  to  their  legitimate 
was  however  destined  to  bo  still  more  severely  extent,  but  from  which  feebler  or  more  prac- 
tried ;  for  during  the  progress  of  the  undertak-  tical  minds  usually  shrink."  A  memoir  of 
ing  the  most  eminent  engineers  persisted  in  George  Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  was 
recommending  stationary  engines  in  place  of  published  in  London  in  1856. — Robert,  a  rail- 
locomotives,  which  they  declared  unsafe  and  way  constructor  and  engineer,  son  of  the  preced- 
incai)able  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  speed;  ing,  born  in  Willington,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
and  the  clumsy  expedient  of  a  series  of  station-  Tyne,  Dec.  16,  1803,  died  Oct.  12,  1869.  As 
ary  machines  1|  miles  apart,  dragging  the  a  child  he  evinced  remarkable  intelligence,  and 
trains  by  ropes,  was  seriously  entertained,  and  became  in  some  sort  a  fellow  pupil  in  several 
would  liave  been  adopted  but  for  the  energy  branches  of  knowledge  with  his  father,  whose 
of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his  friends.  He  own  education  was  continued  far  into  middle 
finally  prevailed  on  the  directors  to  offer  a  life,  and  whose  earnings  were  long  devoted  ex- 
j»rize,  under  certain  stipulations,  for  the  most  clusively  to  the  instruction  of  his  son.  The 
elfective  locomotive  engine  for  the  X)urpose8  latter,  who  at  12  years  of  age  began  to  show 
of  the  road;  and  at  a  trial  which  took  place  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  science, 
near  Liverpool,  Oct.  6,  1829,  his  engine,  the  was,  after  several  years'  schooling  at  Newcas- 
**  Rocket,"  constructed  by  himself  and  his  son  tie,  and  a  preparatory  training  in  the  collieries, 
Robert,  was  a^udged  to  be  the  best  of  the  4  sent  in  1822  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
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He  retomed  home  in  the  saooeedixig  year,  and  xkioa  not  less  diatrngaiahed  than  that  of  his  fa- 
after  ftgaiyHng  his  father  in  a  variety  of  under-  then    He  pnhlished  a  work  "  On  the  Locomo- 
takings  and  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  nrac-  tive  Steam  Engine,"  and  another  "  On  the 
tioal  mechanics,  accepted  in  1824,  in  the  hope  Atmospheric  Bidlway  System^" 
of  benefiting  his  health,  an  engagement  as       STEPPES.    See  Plains. 
mining  en^eer  in  South  America.    Recalled       STEBEOSOOPE    (Gr.  orrpcor,    BoHd,    and 
by  his  father  in  1827,  he  was  employed  in  va-  aKOftr€oo,  to  see),  an  optical  instroment  con- 
rions  labors  connected  with  the  construction  trived  for  combining  mto  one  image,  which 
of  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  appears  solid,  or  in  relief,  two  plane  represen- 
in  the  improvement  of  locomotives ;  and  in  tations  of  a  statue,  a  landsci^,  or  any  object 
1829  he  assisted  in  designing  and  making  the  or  field  of  objects  involving  three  dimensions, 
anccessful  locomotive,  the  ^'Rocket,"  which  The  two  separate  pictures  employed  for  this 
was  entered  in  his  name.    After  being  engi^;ed  purpose  are  so  taken  as  to  show  ihe  object  or 
on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he  was  appoint-  field  as  it  would  appear  when  viewed  by  each 
ed  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  of  the  two  eyes  separately.    Of  sudi  pictures, 
road,  which  under  his  direction  was  completed  now  known  as  stereoscopic  views,  title  efiTect, 
in  1838 ;  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  his  and  hence  the  preparation,  depend  on  the  two 
time  and  talents  were  almost  exclusively  occu-  'simple  principles,  that  within  certain  limits  of 
pied  with  similar  undertakings  at  home  and  distance  the  two  eyes  see  at  the  same  time  two 
abroad.    As  an  engineer  he  is  known  by  sev-  really  unlike  pictures  of  any  solid  object  or 
eral  stupendous  works  designed  in  inmiediate  field  of  objects  regarded;  and  that  when  two 
connection  with  railways,  among  the  most  re-  such  pictures  (for  present  purposes  considei^ 
markable  of  which  are  the  high  level  bridge  as  flat)  fall  on  the  retined  of  the  corresponding 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  over  eyes,  the  result  is  a  perception  of  solidity  in 
the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  the  Oonway  the  objects,  or  of  depth  in  the  field,  so  pre- 
bridge,  and  above  all  the  Britannia  tubular  sented.    K  a  thin  book  be  held  up  before  tht 
bridge  across  the  Menai  straits,  1,850  feet  in  eyes,  with  the  back  toward  the  face,  and  looked 
length  and  106  above  high  water  mark,  which  at  with  the  right  eye  only,  the  back  and  much 
iSir  James  Forbes  pronounces  ^*  a  triumph  of  of  the  corresponding  side  are  seen,  and  in  a 
art  and  science,  an  honor  to  his  own  age,  and  a  certain  direction ;  but  on  looking  with  the  \tt 
lesson  to  posterity."    In  this  last  undertaking  eye  only,  the  image  of  the  book  and  the  plane 
he  received  important  assistance  from  Messrs.  in  which  it  appears  to  lie  shift  slightly  towanl 
Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairn  with  respect  to  va-  the  closed  eye,  and  the  back  with  the  other 
rious  points  of  construction  and  the  strength  side  now  becomes  visible.    The  book  presenu 
of  materials ;  but  the  credit  of  conceiving  the  to  each  eye  a  somewhat  different  surface,  and 
enterprise  belongs  wholly  to  himself,  as  well  a  different  position  and  perspective.    On  care> 
as  the  rectangular  form  of  the  tube,  of  which  fully  regarding  it  with  both  eyes,  its  apparent 
there  had  previously  been  no  example  in  me-  position  is  intermediate  to  tiie   two   before 
ehanical  construction.    He  was  also  employed  found ;  the  back  and  in  a  degree  both  the 
on  railways  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Italy,  France,  sides  are  now  visible,  and  the  book  obviondT 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  visited  Egypt  stands  in  relief  toward  the  eyes.    These  ap^ 
several  times  to  superintend  the  cpnstruction  pearances,  alluded  to  by  Eudid,  were  more 
of  a  road  between  Alexandria  and  Oairo,  on  definitely  observed  and  described  by  Galen 
the  line  of  whioh  there  are  two  tubular  bridges,  about  1,700  years  since.    The  familiar  but  re- 
traversed  by  trains  on  the  roof  instead  of  the  markable  result  is,  that  we  neither  see  objects 
ioaide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  double  nor  as  fiat  sur&oes ;  but  always,  when 
He  also  designed  an  inmiense  bridge  across  the  not  too  far  removed,  as  having  depUi  or  re- 
Kile  at  Ejiffre  Azzayat.     In  British  North  lief,  or  as  existing  in  a  space  which  shows 
America  he  has  left  a  memorable  specimen  of  this  third  dimension.    (See  Vision.)    A  dia- 
his  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  amid  gram  expressing  to  the  eye  Galenas  results  was 
unprecedented  difficulties  in  the  great  Victoria  drawn  by  Baptista  Porta ;  and  from  thia,  about 
tabular  bridge,  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  A.  D.  1598,  Jacopo  Ohimenti  prepared  p^rs 
near  Montreal,  and  was  formally  opened  by  of  drawings  (one  pair  of  which  is  believed  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860.  be  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Lille)  in- 
In  addition  to  his  railway  labors  he  took  con-  tended  to  show  persons  as  seen  by  the  two 
nderable  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  during  eyes  separately,  and  such  that,  if  viewed  ^ivith 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  represented  the  the  eyes  "crossed  "by  looking  at  a  point  nearer 
Yorkshire  borough  of  Whitby  in  parliament,  to  them  than  are  the  drawings,  so  that  each 
where  he  was  known  as  an  able  debater  on  eye  receives  the  image  of  that  which  ia  before 
sabjects  connected  with  the  railway  interests  the  other,  they  are  combined,  giving  a  ain^le 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    He  was  also  a  mem-  image  in  relief.    This  method,  the  *' ocular 
ber  of  several  scientific  bodies,  and  received  a  stereoscope,"  is  still  conveniently  resorted  to. 
ffreat  gold  medal  of  honor  from  the  French  in-  after  some  practice,  by  those  who  would  get 
aostrial  exposition  of  1855.    His  ^^reat  wealth  the  stereoscopic  effeet  of  views  without  em- 
was  liberally  expended,  and  he  ez\joyed  a  rep-  ploying   an   instrument,     Aquilonius    (1613) 
ntation  for  private  worth  and  mechanical  ge-  wrote  a  volume  on  the  vision  of  solid  ol^octa, 
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in  which  this  principle  was  introduced.  Mr.  toward  each  other,  and  at  the  ordinarj  dis- 
Ilnrris  (1776)  treated  on  the  subject,  among  tance  of  the  two  eyes,  about  2i  inches  apart. 
other  things  referring  the  obviously  solid  form  These  are  placed  in  a  convenient  box,  into 
of  the  nose  as  seen  by  its  owner  to  this  effect  which  the  observer  looks ;  while  beyond  them 
of  vision  with  two  eyes.  Prof.  Elliott,  in  1834,  are  the  slides  or  double  views,  which,  in  case 
is  said  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of  an  instru-  they  are  opaque,  as  upon  pasteboard,  are 
ment  for  combining  the  two  single-eye  pic-  viewed  by  reflected,  or  if  transparent,  as 
tures,  mentionmg  it  to  two  or  three  friends,  on  glass,  by  transmitted  light.  A  diaphragm, 
but  not  carrying  it  into  execution  until  1889.  extending  from  in  front  between  and  to  a  lit- 
Mean while,  however,  Prof.  Wheatstone— to  tie  way  beyond  the  two  semi-lenses,  confines 
whom  is  unquestionably  due  the  credit  of  hav-  the  vision  of  each  eye  to  its  appropriate  pio- 
ing  devised  the  first  effectual  and  satisfactory  ture ;  while  the  lenses,  refracting  laterally 
instrument  for  combining  two  monocular  draw-  outward  to  the  eyes  the  light  which  passes 
in gs  or  pictures  into  a  solid  image,  as  well  as  of  through  them,  cause  the  two  images  to  ap- 
having  distinctly  brought  before  the  physicists  pear  as  if  originating  from  a  single  field  be- 
an J  the  public  the  truth  that  our  actual  percep-  tween  the  real  places  of  the  views,  that  is,  they 
tion  of  solidity  depends  on  the  combination  of  superimpose  these ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
two  such  visual  pictures — ^had  exhibited  before  effect  is  to  magnify  the  single  resulting  image. 
the  royal  society  in  1838,  and  also  at  a  meeting  The  instrument  is  known  as  the  ^Menticular 
of  the  British  association,  his  "  reflecting  stereo-  stereoscope.^'  In  the  best  simple  or  hand 
scope/'  demonstrating  its  power  to  unite  pairs  instruments,  the  semi-lenses  being  cut  from  a 
of  plane  geometrical  drawings  into  single  and  single  lens  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
solid  forms.  Elliott^s  device  was  simply  a  and  set  edge  to  edge,  a  single  wide  aperture 
wooden  box,  18  inches  long,  7  broad,  and  4^  serves  for  both  eyes ;  and  the  instrument  then 
deep,  in  the  closed  or  remote  end  of  which  suits  all  eyes  without  adjustment,  and  allows 
tlie  dissimilar  pictures  were  placed.  The  of  an  increased  field  of  view. — ^As  no  artist  can 
views  he  first  employed  were  two  represent-  continuaUy  and  with  certainty  execute  true 
ing  a  leaning  cross,  with  the  moon  and  the  pictures  of  trees,  persons,  or  other  near  ob- 
branchless  stem  of  a  small  tree,  nearly  in  line,  jects,  with  just  those  differences  of  surface  and 
and  as  seen  from  slightly  different  positions,  perspective  which  they  naturaDy  present  to 
Kg  mirrors  or  lenses  are  required ;  but  on  look-  the  two  eyes  separately,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
ing  into  the  box,  on  the  "  ocular  stereoscope"  that  the  stereoscope  could  be  of  little  use  until 
plan,  crossing  the  eyes,  the  entire  view  appears  aided  by  photography.  The  pictures  employed 
to  stand  forth  in  solidity  or  relief.  Wheatstonc's  must  be  correct,  or  their  faults  are  exaggerate 
arrangement,  far  superior  to  this,  consists  of  ed.  Public  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
two  plane  mirrors  about  4  inches  square,'  so  strongly  called  to  the  stereoscope  as  a  means  of 
placed  as  to  make  each  an  angle  of  about  45°  amusement  and  of  the  improved  representation 
with  the  axis  of  the  corresponding  eye,  the  of  objects,  by  the  fine  display  of  lenticular  ster- 
two  mirrors  being  thus  at  right  angles  to  each  eoscopes  and  of  appropriate  photographic  views 
other,  and  the  drawings  on  separate  slips  being  placed  by  M.  Duboscq  in  the  great  exhibition 
presented,  each  toward  a  mirror,  at  the  two  at  London  in  1851, — It  is  certain  that  the  per- 
8 ides,  and  at  such  a  distance  and  angle  that  ception  of  solidity  or  relief,  in  ordinary  vision, 
the  reflected  images  thrown  to  the  two  eyes  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  degree  of 
respectively  shall  appear  to  have  come  from  a  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  (the 
single  object  at  a  corresponding  distance  be-  optic  axes)  toward  the  object,  or  the  point  on 
hind  the  mirrors.  Thus  the  two  views  are  in  its  surface  of  which  at  any  moment  distinct 
effect  superimposed  and  united,  as  in  natural  vision  is  secured.  Though  we  usually  jndge 
vision ;  and  if  unlike  each  other  in  quite  or  of  distances  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  be- 
nearly  the  same  way  as  when  received  by  the  yond  a  certain  limit  wholly,  by  light  and  shade, 
eves  from  the  actual  object,  the  latter  wUl  be  or  atrial  perspective,  by  intervening  objects, 
exactly  represented,  though  it  may  be  on  a  re-  and  by  aid  of  experience,  yet  when  the  objects 
duced  scale,  but  appearing  in  solid  form,  so  or  their  parts  are  within  about  250  to  300  feet, 
that  we  seem  even  to  look  around  and  beyond  there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  degree  of 
it.  Two  pictures  of  a  bust  become  in  effect  a  convergency  of  the  optic  axes,  and  hence  in  the 
solid  bust;  the  waters  of  a  cataract  stand  forth  effort  to  fix  the  eyeballs  in  the  required  posi- 
in  body ;  a  forest,  a  mountain,  or  a  group  of  tions,  and  doubtless  therefore  in  the  attending 
persons  comes  out  in  depth,  and  we  look  be-  muscular  sensations.  Within  some  limit,  prob- 
tween  and  beyond  the  individual  objects,  as  ably  that  named,  the  degree  and  character  of 
in  the  natural  view.  In  1849  Sir  David  Brew-  these  sensations,  though  unconsciously  to  him, 
Bter  devised  a  more  convenient  form  of  instru-  enable  the  observer  to  judge  of  distances ;  to 
ment  for  combining  the  two  pictures,  which  is  determine  that  some  parts  of  a  given  object 
now  in  common  use.  In  this,  two  convex  are  nearer,  others  more  remote ;  and  thus,  per- 
lenses  properly  adjusted  are  employed  for  haps,  during  the  rapid  play  of  the  eyes  over 
viewing  the  pictures ;  or  more  commonly,  the  object,  to  obtain  that  sense  of  distances 
parts  of  a  single  large  double-convex  lens,  di-  which  we  interpret  into  solidity  of  the  object, 
vided  in  the  middle,  the  thin  edges  being  set  For  objects  about  250  feet  away,  the  optic  an- 
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ffle  is  smaU,  and  the  BODaation  of  effort  alight;  peraona,  the  head,  or  an  advanced  foot,  or  tb« 

for  those  maoh  beyond  this,  both  these  in  ef-  dreaa,  is  thrown  forward  to  a  disagreeable  ex- 

feet  yanish,  and  relief  is  no  longer  a  perception,  tent    This  principle,  however,  beoomea  usetul 

bnt  onlj  an  inference ;  for  distuices  far  within  in  case  of  bodies  so  distant  that  to  the  eves, 

the  limit,  the  oonvergencj  and  sensation  be-  near  together  as  they  are,  they  cannot  presen: 

come  marked.    Lookkig  into  the  stereoscope,  the  solid  form.    Remote  monntaina,  bnildinsa. 

the  effort  to  converge  the  eyes  mnst  be  made,  &c.,  flat  to  ordinary  vision,  are  made  to  gin 

the  sensation  of  sucm  effort  attends,  and  relief  nnlike  views  by  placing  the  cameras  many  tV€t 

is  perceiTod.    It  may  be  in  this  way  that  two  apart,  aa  they  woald  to  a  person  whose  visiui 

views  of  an  object  a  mile  distant,  and  taken  by  organs  conld  be  corresnondrngly  separated;  and 

the  doable  camera  in  common  use,  its  lenses  in  the  stereoscope  snchyiews  actually  give  ilit: 

Uttle  forther  apart  than  the  eyes,  still  show  re-  solid  form.    This  is  also  the  principle  of  th. 

li^  when  seen  in  the  instroment ;  and  that,  as  tele-stereoscope  of  Helmholtz,  m  which  4  mir- 

has  been  stated,  even  two  flat  pictures  exactly  rors  are  so  placed  diagonally,  the  oater  p^ 

alike  have  in  the  instrument  been  made  to  af-  many  feet  apart,  and  the  inner  at  the  disUuce 

ford  a  view  in  relief.    Brewster  argues  that  to  suiting  the  eyes,  that  the  binocular  parallax 

produce  perfect  stereoscopic  effect,  the  two  or  angle  between  the  two  lines  of  sight  is  greit- 

▼iews  should  always  be  taken  Uu'ongh  lenses  ly  enlarged,  and  distinct  relief  is  secured  in  ob- 

of  the  double  photographic  camera,  having  no  jects  very  remote.    The  angle  made  by  tV: 

more  than  i  inch  diameter,  and  placed  no  more  axes  of  the  two  eyes  at  the  point  viewed  i  *L; 

than  2^  inches  apart,  or  successively  through  **  optic  angle**)  is,  by  both  the  two  metb«>df 

one  sncn  lens  shifted  only  to  such  distance,  so  last  named,  in  effect  greatly  enlarged — thi»  ii- 

aa  to  answer  exactly  to  the  pictures  furnished  in  gle  being  always  a  horizontal  one-— as  if  the  cb- 

natnre  to  the  two  eyes.  When  there  are  moving  ject  were  very  near ;  but  the  visual  angle  of  tje 

objects  in  the  fleld,  and  also  in  taking  ^*  instan-  object,  usually  regarded  especially  in.  Uie  Tem- 

taneous  views,'*  so  called,  the  double  camera  cal  direction,  remaining  just  what  it  would  '-^ 

becomes  requisite,  or  two  single  cameras,  sta-  with  the  ordinary  base  between  the  eyes,  tie 

tioned  at  suitable  distance  and  acting  togeth-  result  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  observer  l^ 

er.    For  stationary  objects  the  single  camera  deceived,  and,  unless  proportionate  magnifyin: 

is  conveniently  used,  the  pictures  bein^  taken  power  of  lenses  be  employed,  the  ol^ect  appe^ 

in  succession.    In  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  actually  diminished  in  size.    The  principle  >< 

it  has  been  customary  (though  probably  ^e  increased  distance  between  stations  is  avai.tii 

tendency  is  now  back  toward  the  natural  con-  of  in  taking  stereoscopes  of  the  moon,  as  hi: 

ditions)  to  exaggerate  the  effect  both  in  respect  been  done  by  L.  M.  Rutherford  of  New  T<*rl 

to  distance  between  stations  and  to  the  size  of  and  by  W.  De  la  Rue  of  London.     At  diic^ 

lens.    When  the  plates  used  are  less  sensitive,  ent  seasons  the  moon  presents  slightiy  differ  r* 

larger  lenses  may  be  employed  to  accelerate  faces  toward  the  eartn;  and  two  views  t&V>: 

the  process ;  sometimes  those  of  2,  8,  or  4  from  positions  in  the  earth's  orbit  IS"'  ap&r. 

inches  diameter.    So  a  broad  base  or  distance  and  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  give  a  penVt*' 

between  stations  of  the  camera  is  resorted  to  and  beautiful  globe,  its  surface  diversified  vit: 

for  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  relief;  for  the  well  known  lights  and  shades  of  thai  1:- 

near  persons  or  statues,  sometimes  as  much  as  minary.    M.  Claudet,  of  London,  has  devisei  i 

0  to  8  inches ;  for  landscapes,  10  to  20  inches,  method  in  which  relief  is  seciu*ed  by  mean^  ct' 

or  even  several  feet.    Thus,  strongly  differing  the  image  of  a  single  picture  or  ol^eot  throat 

aides,  perspectives,  or  projections  of  the  objects  on  a  ground  glass  screen,  hence  termed  a  sterny 

are  obtained*    In  the  double  camera,  the  tubes  monoscope.     In  this  case  it  is  asserted  ihi-' 

through  which  light  enters,  to  be  thrown  by  a  the  image  in  relief  is  visible  to  several  speru- 

eonvex  lens  in  each  on  the  prepared  plates,  are  tors  at  the  same  time.    Another  method  by 

not  parallel,  but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  Mr.  Maugham,  applies  glasses  of  oomplemci- 

oertain  angle,  which  is  usually  less  in  the  cam-  tary  colors,  say  green  and  red,  to  the  r^y 

eras  for  taking  portraits  than  in  those  for  views,  which  are  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  on  tS*- 

But  in  taking  the  photographic  visiting  cards,  screen,  and  corresponding  glasses  to  the  t^^ 

by  4  parallel  tubes  directed  toward  the  person  eyes  of  each  observer,  in  oraer  to  keep  s<  i^- 

and  view  at  the  same  time,  4  pictures  are  ob-  rate  the  rays  of  the  two  images;  but  mv.^ 

tained ;  then,  without  shifting  the  person  or  light  is  in  this  way  lost,  and  the  image  is  faibt 

instrument,  4  others  upon  another  portion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Skaife,  of  Blackheath,  Eng^a-  -^ 

the  same  slide ;  and  it  is  unexpectedly  found  using  a  small  thin  lens,  of  1  inch  focus,  has  c  ^- 

that  of  these,  any  right-hand  image  being  tained  almost  instantaneous  views  which,  t^- I  <.: 

suitably  placed  in  the  stereoscope  with  any  magnified,  are  still  extremely  well  defined  at  i 

left-hand  image,  perfect  relief  is  the  result,  perfect,  and  which  he  has  termed  pistologTaf•^^ 

With  near  objects,  a  long  base  line  and  marked  Enclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and 

difference  of  perspective  result  in  dbtorting  three  semi-fused  into  one,  one  of  these  mi 

the  objects  in  the  direction  from  before  back-  ture  pictures  retains  its  beauty,  while  it  is  }  r 

ward  (that  of  depth);   all  streets,  buUdings,  tected  and  preserved;  the  combination  he  : 

and  similar  views  extending  away  from  the  termed  the  chromo-crystal.    It  is  stated  tl. 

eye,  appear  disproportionately  long ;  and  in  Mr.  John  Sang,  of  Kirkcaldy,  has  recontlv,  I 
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lyle  calls  the  "Ooleridgean  legerdenudiiy**  ap  tod  abandoned  the  rtadjr  of  law  for  literatora. 

to  faiih  in  ti^e  chnroh,  in  whioh  ne  finally  takes  He  left  Russia  in  1830,  passed  several  years  in 

orders.    In  1880  he  was  married,  and  soon  af-  travel,  and  since  1848  has  lived  in  Berlin.    His 

ter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  went  with  his  writings  are  lively,  satirical,  and  ariatocratic. 

wife  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Several  collections  of  his  works  have  been 

Indies,  where  he  resided  15  months  on  a  sugar  published. 

estate.  In  1888,  under  the  influence  of  his  STERNE,  Laitbsnox,  an  English  divine  and 
former  tutor,  J.  0.  Hare,  and  of  Coleridge,  he  author,  bom  in  Olonmel,  Ireland,  Nov.  24. 
resolved  to  enter  holy  orders,  was  ordained  1718,  died  in  London,  March  18,  1768.  Eb 
deacon  at  Ohichester  in  1834,  and  at  once  parents  were  both  English,  and  his  father,  'Ro- 
became  curate  of  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussei^  ger  Sterne,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Ridiard  Steixe, 
where  his  friend  Hare  was  rector.  At  the  end  archbishop  of  lork  in  the  time  of  Oharles  11^ 
of  8  months  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  was  a  lieutenant  in  Handaside^s  regiment,  the 
from  the  ministry,  which  he  never  resumed,  movements  of  which,  **  from  barraok  to  tracs- 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  now  first  port,  from  Ireland  to  England,"  young  Las- 
met  Oarlyle,  who  soon  filled  the  place  of  Men-  rence  followed  until  his  lOth  year,  when  be 
tor  to  him,  which  h/id  before  been  held  by  wasput  to  school  at  Halifax  in  England.  Hat- 
Ooleridge.  From  this  time  literature  was  his  ing  been  adonted  by  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Steme 
chief  pursuit.  Oarlyle  describes  him  as  busy  of  Elvington,  he  was  in  1738  admitted  of  Je<us 
but  unproductive,  roaming  among  his  friends,  college,  Oambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
a  welcome  illumination  to  all,  his  address  in  1786 ;  soon  after  which  he  took  orders  and 
everywhere  pleasant  and  enlivening.  His  ill  was  presented,  through  the  infinence  of  bs 
health  continuing,  in  1886  he  went  to  the  south  uncle,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Sterne,  to  the  livii:; 
of  fVance,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Madei-  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  prefermen: 
ra ;  part  of  the  years  1838  and  1839  he  passed  a  few  years  later  was  added  a  prebend  in  York 
in  Italy;  visited  Madeira  again  in  1840;  and  cathedral.  In  1741  he  was  married  after  sn 
in  1841  settled  at  Falmouth,  from  which  he  ardent  courtship  of  several  years,  although  b« 
made  frequent  visits  to  London.  Meantime  he  lived  long  enough  to  .cordially  hate  his  wife; 
had  contributed  to  *^  Blackwood^s  Magazine"  and  about  the  same  time,  through  her  comle^ 
his  delightful  ^*  Legendary  Lore ;"  wrote  for  the  tions,  he  obtained  the  living  of  StUIington,  ad- 
'*  Westminster  Review,"  then  under  the  charge  joining  Sutton.  For  nearly  20  years  he  pcr- 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  was  engaged  on  other  sued  the  career  of  a  rural  incumbent,  ei^jonLf 
compositions,  in  prose  and  verse.  For  the  pur-  good  health  and  amusing  himself  with  ^^^  booki. 

Sose  of  meeting  him  on  his  hasty  visits  to  Lon-  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting ;"  and  dunn^ 

on,  the  Sterling  club  had  been  formed,  among  this  period  his  only  publications  appear  to  havt 

the  members  of  whioh,  beside  his  friends  al-  been  two  sermons,  although  he  probably  wri>te 

read^  mentioned,  were  Tennyson  and  Sir  G.  0.  political  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers,  and  i^ 

Lewis.    He  published  in  1839  a  collection  of  said  to  have  conducted  for  some  time  a  periodi- 

minor  poems;  in  1841  "The  Election,"  a  poem  cal  electioneering  paper  in  the  whig  interest, 

of  English  life  and  society;   and  in  1848  a  In  1759  he  published  at  York,  under  the  psei- 

drama  entitled  "  Strafibrd."    During  the  last  donyme  of  "  Mr.  Yorick,"  the  first  two  volumes 

named  year  both  his  wife  and  mother  died,  of  ^'  Tristam  Shandy,"  whidi  were  reprinted 

and  his  own  health  was  rendered  more  pre-  in  London  early  in  1760.    The  8d  and  4di  vol- 

carious  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.    He  umes  appeared  in  1761,  the  6th  and  6th  i£ 

retired  in  1843  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  there  1762,  the  7th  and  8th  m  1766,  and  the  9th  in 

commenced  a  poem  entitled  ^^Ocdur  de  Lion,"  1767.  Long  before  the  completionof  tJie  work, 

which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.    In  1848  the  charm  and  the  novelty  of  the  style,  abrap: 

a  collection  of  his  '*  Essays  and  Tales,"  from  and  exclamatory  rather  than  continuous^  the 

perio^cals,  was  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  whimsical  digressions,  the  exquisite  touches 

with  a  biography  prefixed  (2  vols.).    The  biog-  of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  adzniraV.T 

raphy  dwelt  specially  u^on  the  religious  as-  conceived  characters,  had  taken  an  extraord^ 

pacts  of  his  character,  as  a  heroic  truth-seek-  nary  hold  upon  the  public,  and  Sterne  took  his 

er  and  a  laborious  curate.    Mr.  Oarlyle,  deem-  place  by  the  side  of  Fielding  and  Riohardson 

ing  this  the  least  sijg^ificant  phase  of  his  career,  and  Smollett  as  a  great  writer  of  proee  fiction, 

holdmg  that  artistic  admiration  was  his  forte^  He  was  extensively  lionized  in  London,  tvher« 

and  not  devotion  in  any  form,  and  condemning  people  were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to 

his  entrance  into  the  church  as  **  a  weak,  false,  dine  with  him ;    and  Boswell  has  recorde«i 

unwise,  and  unpermitted  step,"  published  in  Johnson's  remark  that  *^  the  man,  Sterne,  h^d 

1861  his  own'*  Life  of  Sterling,"  one  of  his  engagements  for  three  months."    The  eruditi^a 

best  productions  and  one  of  the  most  remark-  which  so  greatly  astonished  the  not  very  learn^^i 

able  of  biographies.    In  1861  '*  Twelve  Letters  readers  who  wdcomed  the  appearance  of  ^'  Tri>- 

by  John  Sterling"  were  edited  by  his  relative,  tam  Shandy,"  will  however  scarcely  stand  the 

Mr. Ooningham.  test  of  modem  criticism;    and  it  has   been 

STERNBERG,  ALaxAHDKB  vox,  baron,  a  shown  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  his  "  lUustrations  of 

German  novelist,  bom  near  Revel,  in  Esthonia,  Steme"  (1798),  that  the  quaint  imagery  and  the 

April  32, 1806.    He  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  quainter  conceits  and  frmcies  scattered  through 
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trvv«Iled  in  Greece.    BMms  wm  that  higname  %  free  ptrdon  from  goTeroment   While  abr«  i 

was  ori^naUy  Tiflias,  bntwascmangedtoSteri-  he  published  seyenil  works  on  tforrencT.  21' 

diorns  beoanse  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  in  1767  produced  his  "  Inquirj  into  the  Tr 

ohoms  for  singnig  to  the  harp.    By  some  he  oiples  of  Politioal  Eoonomj"  ^  vols.  4to.).  *' 

has  been  called  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry,  fint  considerable  English  work  on  the  snbjo 

He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  intermixed  with  rSee  Politioal  Eoonomt,  vol.  ziiL   p.  44. 

epic.    His  poems  were  chiefly  on  heroic  sub-  Among  his  remaining  works  are :  *•*■  The  Pri- 

Jects,  although  he  wrote  many  on  themes  more  ciples  of  Money  applied  to  the  Present  State 

purely  lyrictu.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  the  Ck>in  of  Bengal,"  '^  A  Plan  for  introdi:o: , 

poets  who  composed  erotic  poems.    Fragments  an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measnpe^,  '*  ^ 

only  of  his  writings  are  now  extant.    The  best  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  : 

collection  is  that  of  0.  F.  Kleine,  entitled  Sta*  his  son,  Sir  James  Steuart  (6  vols.  8yo.,  18^  0 
iickori  HimermtU  FragmmUa,  with  a  disserta-        STEUBEN.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  New  York. !  ' 

tion  on  his  life  and  poetry  (8vo.,  Berlin,  1828).  dering  on  Pennsylvania  and  drained  by  the  Ci  - 

8TETH0S00PK    See  Auscultation.  mung,  Oanisteo,  Tioga,  and  Gonhocton  rircr- 

STETTIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  66,689.    T. 

province  of  Pomerania,  and  of  the  administra*  surface  is  broken  and  the  soil  generally  vc- 

tive  district  of  its  own  name,  situated  on  the  fertile.    The  productions  in  1866  were  307.v  - 

left  bank  of  the  Oder,  76  m.  N.  K  from  Berlin ;  bushels  of  wheat,  711,807  of  oats,  292,6^9  ' 

pop.  in  1868,  68,094.    The  river  is  crossed  by  Indian  com,  266,988  of  potatoes,  297,289  of  v 

two  bridges,  and  the  town  is  defended  by  walls,  pies,  68,749  tons  of  hay,  1,976,129  lbs.  of  bn::.  * 

a  citadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks.    It  886,884  of  wool,  118,663  of  honey,  and  112.:< 

is  entered  by  6  principal  and  several  smaller  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  9  fomacea,  2  tv 

gates,  2  of  the  former  being  highly  ornament-  factories,  42  grist  mills,  238  saw  mills,  15  si  j:- 

ed.    The  town  is  old,  but  it  contains  several  gle  factories,  7  newspaper  offices,  105  church:^ 

fine  squares,  and  is  generally  well  built    The  and  841  schools.    Iron  ore  and  superior  be. : 

ancient  castle  <^  Btettin,  which  was  the  resi*  ing  stone  are  found.    There  are  2  or  S  sm^ 

dence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  contuns  a  lakes,  and  Crooked  lake  is  partly  within  il. 

collection  of  northern  antiquities,  and  in  the  countv.    It  is  traversed  by  tiie  Erie,  the  Bi 

chapel  attached  to  it  is  the  ducal  vault.    Wool-  falo,  New  York,  and  Erie,  and  the  Blossl^r: 

len,  linen,  ootton,  sugar,  anchors,  &c.,  are  man-  and  Ooming  railroads,  and  the  Ohemmu:  i:- 

ufiactured.    Hie  value  of  the  imports  in  1864  other   canals.      Oonsiderable  lumber   is  a 

was  $12,296,800,  and  of  the  exports  $6,671,660.  ported.     Seats  of  justice,  Bath  and  Corai:: 

In  1868  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  II.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  K>\ 

$17,000,000.    The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St.  J  - 

in  1868  was 8,007,  tonnage  641,978;  and 68,672  seph's  and  Pigeon  rivers;   area,  814  sq.  c 

t6ns  of  shipping  was  registered  in  the  port. —  pop.  in  I860,  10,874.    The  surCaoe  is  pr&:^ 

In  the  year  830  a  large  village  and  a  temple  to  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  \  r  - 

the  Wendish  idol  Trigloff  occupied  the  present  ductions  in  1860  were  101,190  busheb  of  I> 

site  of  Stettin.    The  temple  was  destroyed  and  diim  com,  78,141  of  wheat,  88,734  of  oats^  &ri 

rebuilt  several  times,  and  when  Ohnstiaility  6,389  tons  of  hay.   There  were  4  churches.  :is  I 

was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  1,600  pupils  in  public  schools.  Capital,  Anr  •  ^ 
century  a  large  treasure  was  found  in  it.   Stet-        STEUBEK,  I^bedirio  Whxiax  Aror^Tr.N 

tin  has  belonged  at  different  times  to  Denmark,  baron,  an  officer  of  the  American  revolnti :. 

Sweden,  and  Prussia.  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov.  15,  17  . 

STEUART,  Sm  Jambs,  a  Scottish  political  died  near  Utica,  N.  T.,  Nov.  28, 1794.     He  vi« 

economist,  borninEdinburgh, Oct  10,1713, died  educated  at  Uie  Jesuit  colleges  of  Neisse  mi 

Nov.  26, 1780.    He  completed  his  education  at  Breslau,  and  when  only  14  years  old  served  ^ 

the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1734  was  a  volunteer  under  his  father,  who  was  an  »'-i- 

admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  however  ficer  in  the  army  of  Frederic  the  Great,  klI 

he  rarely  practised.    Although  of  a  whig  fam-  was  at  the  siege  of  Prague.    In  174T  he  v'i 

ily,  he  became,  through  intercourse  on  the  appointed  a  cadet  in  an  infantry  r^^ent  ^-^ 

continent  with  several  exiled  adherents  of  the  came  an  ensign  in  1749,  and  a  lieutenant  b 

old  nretender,  imbued  with  Jacobite  doctrines;  1763.    In  1767  he  distinguished  himself  at  th« 

andnaving  declared  for  the  young  pretender  in  battles  of  Prague  and  Rossbach,  in  1758  ^rsa 

1746,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to  the  appointed  an  acyutant-general,  and  was  in  d« 

court  of  France,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  battles  of  Kay  and  Kunersdorf,  in  the  latter  ci 

time  of  the  battle  of  Oulloden.    The  conse-  which  he  was  wounded.   On  the  capitulation  of 

quence  was  a  compulsory  absence  from  Great  Treptow  in  1761,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburs 

Britain  for  nearly  18  years.    He  resided  during  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  released  idiortly  after- 

the  grei^r  part  of  this  period  at  Angoul6me,  ward.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  a^jutant-jr^t:- 

and  employed  his  leisure  in  those  studies  which  eral  in  the  king's  staff,  and  had  charge  of  th.' 

were  afterward  embodied  in  his  books.     In  quartermaster's  department.  He  was  a  menibe: 

1768  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  of  Frederic's  select  academy  of  young  officers 

where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  al-  who  were  under  his  special  instruction ;  and  af- 

though  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  obtained  ter  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  in  which  he  parti- 
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Hotes^'  (1788).    Of  his  songs,  100  in  number,  imprOTements,  in  the  way  of  balance  valvea 
one  only,  **  The  Storm,"  is  sti]l  popnkr.     ,  tabular  boilers,  steam  packing,  out-offs,  cnm 
STEVENS,  John,  an  American  inventor,  propellers  to  turn  boats  as  on  a  pivot,  the  for- 
bom  in  New  York  in  1T49,  died  in  Hoboken,  eing  of  air  xmder  the  bottom  of  the  st-eame: 
K.  J.,  in  1888.    In  1787,  having  accidentally  John  Wilson  to  lighten  the  draft,  &c.    He  ha<! 
seen  the  imperfect  steamboat  of  John  Fitch,  he  also  during  this  period  invented  and  put  mu> 
at  once  became  interested  in  steam  propulsion,  use  the  T  raiL  and  used  successfully  anthracire 
and  experimented  constantly  for  the  next  80  coal  as  a  fuel  for  fast  passenger  looomotires. 
years  on  the  subject.    In  1789  he  petitioned  He  had  at  an  early  age  established  steam  fern- 
the  legislature  of  New  York  for  a  grant  of  the  boats  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  the  org&is^^ 
exolufiive  navigation  of  the  waters  of  that  state,  zation  of  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  railroad  to^ 
The  petition  was  accompanied  with  draughts  a  deep  interest  in  its  management,  and  was  for 
of  the  plan  of  his  steamboat,  but  the  right  was  many  years  its  president.    In  i818-*14  he  in- 
not  granted.    In  1604  Mr.  Stevens  constructed  vented  an  elongated  bomb  shell  of  great  de- 
a  propeller,  a  small  open  boat  worked   by  structive  power,  and  imparted  to  the  govern- 
steam,  and  his   success  was   such   that  he  ment  the  secret  of  its  construction,  in  conaider- 
built  the  Phenix  steamboat,  which  was  com-  ation  of  which  he  received  a  large  annnity.  k 
pleted  but  a  very  short  time  after  Fulton  had  1842  he  commenced  experiments  vrith  a  view 
nnished   the  Clermont.     Fulton   having  ob-  to  the  construction  of  an   iron-plated   war 
tained  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  steamer  or  battery,  which  should  be  shot  and 
of  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Stevens  placed  his  boats  on  shell  proof.    (Bee  Battbst.)    This  batterr  is 
the  Delaware  and  Connecticut.    In  1812  he  not  yet  completed,  but  the  propriety  of  finLb- 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  urging  the  ing  it  is  now  (Feb.  1862)  under  consideration, 
government  to  make  experiments  in  railways  STEVENSON,  Andbbw,  an  American  stated- 
traversed  by  steam  carnages ;  and  if  his  plan  man,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  at  Bkfi- 
(which  varied  very  little  from  the  present  rail-  heim,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  June  25,  1857.    He 
ways)  should  prove  feasible,  he  proposed  the  studied  law  and  attained  a  prominent  postics 
construction  of  such  a  railway  from  Albany  to  at  the  bar.   In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
Lake  Erie.    The  railway  engines,  he  thought,  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and  after  bein^  a  meis- 
might  traverse  tiie  roads  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  her  for  several  sessions  was  chosen  speaker, 
or  even  more  per  hour,  though  ijrobably  in  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  representative  m  cos- 
practice  it  would  be  found  convenient  not  to  gress,  and  for  13  years  held  that  office,  for  xh 
exceed  20  or  80  mUes  an  hour.    The  details  of  fast  6  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  bon«e 
construction  of  the  roadway  and  of  the  loco-  He  was  minister  to  England  from  1886  to  1$41, 
motives  and  carriages  are  given  with  such  and  on  his  return  became  rector  of  the  nnirt?' 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sity  of  Virginia,  and  devoted  the  reminder  of 
realize  that  their  only  existence  at  that  time  his  life  to  the  duties  of  that  office  and  to  agn* 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. — ^Robebt  cultural  pursuits. 

LrviNosT027,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  an  in-  STEWARD,  Lobd  High,  in  England,  the 

rentor,  born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1788,  died  highest  officer  under  the  crown,  who  wds  /i*r- 

there,  April  20,  1856.    Inheriting  his  fatheFs  merly  known  by  the  Latin  title  of  mafpiVM 

mechanical  genius  and  his  deep  interest  in  pro-  seneschalltu.    The  office  was  under  the  ?1&b- 

pulsion  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  he  while  tagenets  hereditary,  but  since  tlie   reign  of 

young  commenced  a  course  of  discovery  and  Henry  IV.  has  been  abolished  as  a  permaneat 

improvement  on  these  subjects  which  have  dignity,  and  is  conferred  for  some  special  cc- 

given  hun  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  in-  casion,  as  a  trial  before  the  house  of  i>eer5  or 

ventors.    At  the  age  of  20  he  constructed  a  a  coronation,  after  which  its  functions  cease 

steamboat  with  concave  water  lines,  the  first  The  lord  high  steward  presides  at  the  former, 

application  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  buildhig ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  breaks  his 

soon  after  used  for  the  first  time  vertical  buck-  wand  and  dissolves  the  court. — ^The  office  of 

ets  on  pivots  in  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers,  steward,  or  Stewart,  dso  existed  from  earh 

suspended  the  guard  beam  by  iron  rods,  and  times  in  Scotland,  and  gave  name  to  the  royal 

adopted  a  new  method  of  bracing  and  fasten-  &mily  of  Stuart,  in  which  it  had  been  heredi- 

ing  steamboats;  in  1818  discovered  the  advan-  tary  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  HI.  (1056-'93i 

tage  of  using  steam  expansively,  and  of  employ-  till  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.  i 

ing  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  for  steamers;  in  Stuart,grandsonofKingRobertBruce, in  1371. 

1822  substituted  the  skeleton  wrought  iron  STEWART.    1\  A  W.  S.  W.  co.   of  Ga., 

walking  beam  for  the  heavy  cast  iron  walking  bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  separating 

beam  previously  in  use ;  first  placed  the  boilers  it  from  Alabama,  and  drained  by  several  of  iu 

on  the  guards,  and  divided  the  buckets  on  the  tributaries;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 

water  wheels  in  order  to  lessen  the  jar  of  the  18,428,  of  whom  7,886  were  slaves.    The  s^tii 

boat;  in  1824  applied  artificial  blast  to  the  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  684^- 

boiler  furnace  by  means  of  blowers,  and  in  449  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  171,791  of  sweet 

1827  the  hog  frame  (so  called)  to  boats,  to  potatoes,  16,890  lbs.  of  rice,  and  19,165  bales 

prevent  them  from  bending  at  the  centre ;  and  of  cotton.    There  were  9  farm  implement  fac- 

during  the  next  22  years  made  numerous  other  tories,  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tanneries, 
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\^  chnrches,  and  660  pupils  attending  public  Capts.  Stewart  and  William  Bainbridge  muted 
<']]ool8.    Capital,  Lumpkin.    U.  A  N.  W.  co.  in  most  earnest  efforts  to  induce  a  change  of 
>f  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ky.,  intersected  by  the  policy  in  this  respect,  and  succeeded.    In  con* 
/"nrnberland  river,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  formity  with  their  suggestions,  the  ships  of 
I'onnessee;   area,  700*  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  war  were  ordered  to  sea,  and  in  Dec.  1812, 
»-!^ 88,  of  whom  2,405  were  slaves.   The  surface  Capt.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
3   undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  Constellation,  then  lying  at  Norfolk.    In  the 
>rr)(liiction8  in  1850  were  584,050  bushels  of  summer  of  1813  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
Indian  corn,  22,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  43,225  stitution,  there  seeming  to  be  no  possibility  of 
»f  oats,  290,320  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  92,625  of  his  eluding  with  the  Constellation  a  close  block- 
>utter.    There  were  11  gristmills,  9  saw  mills,  ade  of  Norfolk,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
>  forges,  8  tanneries,  42  churches,  and  248  pu-  strong  British  squadron.     In    December    he 
>ils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Dover,  sailed  from  Boston  upon  a  cruise,  which  ex- 
STEWART,   Charles,  an  American  naval  tended  to  the  coasts  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Dem- 
>tyicer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1778.  erara,  and  the  Windward  islands,  resulting  in 
I  le  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  March,  the  capture  of  the  British  schooner  of  war  Pio- 
1  798,  and  performed  his  first  service  in  the  ton,  of  14  guns,  a  letter  of  marque  under  her 
fri^^ate  United  States,  Com.  John  Barry.    He  convoy,  and    several   merchant  vessels.      In 
remained  in  this  ship,  which  was  employed  in  April,  1814,  the  Constitution  was  chased  into 
the  West  Indies  for  the  protection  of  American  the  port  of  Marblehead  by  the  British  frigates 
commerce    against   French    privateers,    until  La  Nymphe  and  Junon.    About  the  middle  of 
July,   1800,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  December  following,  Capt.  Stewart  sailed  in 
command  of  the  schooner  Experiment,  of  12  the  same  ship  upon  a  second  cruise,  and  on  Feb. 
pruns,  upon  the  same  station.    While  lying  in  20  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 
linpert^s  bay,  island  of  Dominica,  he  ascer-  of  40  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cyane,  Capt.  Fal- 
tained  that  an  impressed  American  seaman  was  con,  mounting  34  guns,  with  185  men,  and  the 
on  board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Siam,  whose  release  he  sloop  of  war  Levant,  Capt.  Douglass,  of  21 
demanded,  and  after  some  negotiation  obtained  guns  and  156  men.    The  Constitution  mounted 
from  the  English  commander.    On  Sept.  1  the  52  guns  with  470  men.    The  Action  was  fought 
Experiment  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  at  night,  and  at  the  commencement  of  it  the 
action  of  10  minutes,  the  French  schooner  three  ships  were  close-hauled  and  formed  near- 
Deux  Amis,  of  8  guns;  and  soon  after,  while  ly  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  Constitution  be- 
cruising  near  the  island  of  Barbuda,  she  cap-  ing  to  windward.    By  judicious  manoeuvring 
tnrcd,  after  a  very  short  action,  the  French  she  forced  her  antagonists  down  to  leeward, 
schooner  Diana,  of  14  guns.    In  addition  to  and  raked  them  both,  while  she  avoided  being 
t)iese  two  captures,  she  recaptured  a  number  raked  herself.    No  British  official  account  of 
of  American  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  this  action  has  been  published.    By  some  state- 
French  privateers.    In  1801   the  Experiment  ments  the  joint  loss  of  their  two  ships  is  given 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  sold  out  of  at  41,  while  that  of  the  Constitution  was  but 
service ;    and  in    the    following    year  Lieut.  8  killed  and  12  wounded.    On  March  10  the 
Stewart  made  a  short  cruise  as  first  lieutenant  Constitution    arrived    at    Port   Praya,    Cape 
of  the  frigate  Constellation,  employed  in  the  Verd  islands,  with  her  prizes,  and  while  a  car- 
hlockade  of  Tripoli.    Upon  the  termination  tel  was  preparing  to  convey  the  prisoners  to 
of  thir*  cruise  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States  a  British  squadron  appeared 
the  ])rig  Siren  in  the  squadron  of  Com.  Ed-  in  the  offing.     Capt.  Stewart  believed  that  the 
ward  Preble,  and  participated  in  the  naval  neutrality  of  the  port  would  not  be  respected, 
operations  of  1804  against  Tripoli.    He  coope-  and  therefore  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  the 
rated  with  Lieut.  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  prizes  following.    The  squadron  was  composed 
in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  of  two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  heavy  frigate, 
on  Fob.  16,  as  well  as  in  the  several  attacks  on  and  an  active  chase  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  city  and  its  defences ;  and  for  his  services  the  recapture  of  the  Levant.    The  Cyane  ar- 
in  the  bombardment  of  Aug.  3,  1804,  he  re-  rived  at  New  York  on  April  15,  and  the  Con- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Com.  Preble  in  general  stitution  about  the  middle  of  May.     Civic  hon- 
orders.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas-  ors  were   bestowed  upon   Capt.   Stewart  by 
ter  and  commander,  and  upon  the  conclusion  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  congress  voted 
of  peace  with  Tripoli  returned  to  the  United  him  a  gold  medal,  and  silver  ones  to  each  of 
States  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  his  commissioned  officers,  and  also  passed  a 
In  1806  he  was  captain,  and  was  employed  in  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  his  officers,  and  men; 
superintending  the  construction  of  gun  boats  and  Pennsylvania  voted  him  a  sword.    From 
at  New  York.     Upon  the  declaration  of  war  1816    to    i820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a 
by  the  United  States  against  England  in  1812,  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Franklin 
the  government    resolved    to  withdraw    the  ship  of  the  line  bearing  his  flag.     In  1821  he 
American  ships  of  war  from  the  ocean  and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  same  ship  for  the  Pacific 
devote  them    to    harbor    defence,  upon  the  station,  where  he  commanded  8  years.    His 
LToiiud  that  they  would  soon  be  captured  by  later  services  have  been  upon  the  board  of 
the  overwhelming  naval  force  of  England ;  but  navy  commissioners  from  1830  to  1638,  and  in 
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him,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  Killingworth  to  drag  ooal.    About  this  period 
sum  to  procure  a  sabstitnte  in  the  militia,  for  he  invented  a  miner's  safety  lamp  to  obviate 
which  he  had  been  drawn.    At  this  time  he  the  frequent  explosions  from  fire  damp,  one  of 
was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States ;  which  had  occurred  in  1814  in  the  colliery  under 
bat  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  his  care.    The  subject  was  at  the  same  time 
pay  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  he  set  himself  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
steadily  to  work  to  repair  his  losses.    In  his  and  both  he  and  Stephenson,  though  living 
leisure  hours  he  studied  mechanics  and  engi-  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  personally  un- 
neering,  mended  clocks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes  known  to  each  other,  constructed  lamps  found- 
for  the  miners,  and  turned  his  hand  to  so  many  ed  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  in- 
,  useful  purposes  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  dependently  by  different  trains  of  thought,  the 
fellow  kiborers  in  the  colliery  as  a  sort  of  uni-  former  working  out  his  ideas  scientific^y,  the 
versal  genius.    What  was  of  more  benefit  to  latter  mechanically.    Stephenson's  lamp  was 
him  was  the  favorable  impression  which  his  practically  tested  by  himself  at  Killingworth 
suggestions  for  improvements  in   machinery  in  Oct.  1815,  nearly  3  weeks beforeSir  Humphry 
made  upon  his  employers,  who  in  1812  ap-  made  public  his  invention,  and  is  still  employed 
pointed,  him  engine-wright  at  Killingworth,  at  there.    To  Davy  nevertheless  was  ascribed  the 
a  salary  of  £100  a  year.    With  this  event  his  priority  of  invention,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
mecluuiicaJ  genius  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start,  raised  at  a  meeting  of  coal  miners  and  present- 
and  beside  erecting  a  winding  engine  for  draw-  ed  to  him,  £100  being  at  the  same  time  assigned 
ing  up  coal  and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected  to  Stephenson.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  deem- 
and  hud  down  a  self-acting  mcline  along  the  ing  that  iinustice  had  been  done  him,  soon  after 
declivity  of  the  Willington  ballast  quay,  so  presented  him  with  £1,000,  a  proceeding  warm- 
arranged  that  fall  wagons  descending  to  the  ly  criticized  by  Sir  Humphry,  and  which  pro- 
vessek  drew  up  the  empty  ones.    The  con-  voked  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  parti- 
struction  of  an  efficient  and  economical  loco-  sans  of  the  rival  claimants.    Having  brought 
motive  steam  engine,  however,  occupied  his  at-  the  locomotive  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
tention  beyond  any  other  subject ;  and  after  a  perfection,  Stephenson  next  turned  h&  atten- 
careful  examination  of  all  the  machines  within  tion  to  the  improvement  of  railways,  his  opinion 
his  reach,  he  commenced,  and  in  July,  1814,  being  that  both  were  parts  of  one  mechanism, 
completed  an  engine,  which  worked  success-  and  that  the  employment  of  steam  carriages 
folly  on  the  Killingworth  railway,  and  proved  on  common  roads  was  impracticable.    For  the 
the  best  yet  constructed,  though  its  operation  purpose  of  making  his  railways  solid  and  level, 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  inventor,  and  to  prevent  jerks  at  the  junction  of  the  rails, 
It  was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth  he  took  out  in  1816  a  patent  for  an  improved 
wheels,  and  from  the  'outset  he  rejected  the  rail  and  chair,  recommended  the  employment 
clumsy  contrivances  which  Trevethick,  Blen-  of  heavier  rails  and  the  substitution  of  wrought 
kinsop,  and  others  had  thought  necessary  to  for  cast  iron,  and  established  the  gauge  still 
secure  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  wheels  generally  in  use.    In  connection  with  these 
and  the  smooth  iron  surface  of  the  rails  to  al-  improvements  he  added  considerably  to  the 
low  the  propulsion  of  a  train.    At  this  early  lightness  and  strength  of  the  locomotive,  and 
day  also  he  told  his  friends  "  there  was  no  substituted  steel  springs  for  the  small  cylinders 
limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  on  which  the  boiler  had  at  first  rested.    Soon 
works  could  be  made  to  stand  it;"  an  opinion  after  the  ffeneral  peace  of  1815  the  necessities 
he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  maintun  al-  of  internal  conamerce  began  to  suggest  the  ea- 
most  single-handed  against  the  most  experi-  tablishment  of  railways,  although  the  employ- 
enced  engineers  of  England.    While  engaged  ment  of  steam  power,  except  for  the  purpose 
in  plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention  of  expediting  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades,  \ras 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught  of  generally  considered  impracticable.    Stephen- 
the  furnace  obtained  by  turning  the  waste  son  and  a  few  others,  however,  ventured  to 
Bteam  up  the  chimney — ^a  practice  originating  believe  that  the  locomotive  was  destined  to 
solely  in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  supersede  the  mUil  coach,  and  the  railroad  to 
by  the  escape  of  the  steam;  and  it  immediately  "  become  the  great  highway  for  the  king  and 
occurred  to  him  that  the  proper  application  of  all  his  subjects."    His  first  important  under- 
this  principle,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  taking  was  the  construction  of  a  railroad  8 
fire,  would  groatly  augment  the  power  of  the  miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Hetton 
boiler  to  generate  steam,  and  the  range  and  colliery,  which,  on  Nov.  18,  1822,  was  snccess- 
capacity  of  the  engine.^  Hence  originated  the  fully  opened,  the  level  parts  being  traversed  \>y 
Bteam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement  locomotives,  while  stationary  engines  were  em- 
in  the  locomotive  made  up  to  that  time,  which,  ployed  to  overcome  the  heavy  grades.    Wlule 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Hackworth,  this  work  was  in  progress  similar  projects  be- 
another  inventor.  It  was  embodied  in  Stephen-  gan  to  be  agitated,  and  in  1820  an  act  of  par- 
son^s  next  engine,  completed  in  1815 ;  and  in  liament  was  obtained  for  a  railway  between 
1816  he  constructed  others,  greatly  simplified  Stockton  and  Darlington,  of  which  Stephenson 
in  the  working  parts,  and  which  as  recently  as  was  appointed  engineer  at  a  salary  of  J^OO. 
1854  formed  the  model  for  those  employed  at  The  line  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  station- 
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are  about  40  joung  to  a  nest,  and  if  any  escape  not  the  effect  which  she  anticipated,  and  from 

far  beyond  its  protection  they  are  eagerly  de-  that  time  he  is  stated  to  have  travelled  bar- 

▼oared  by  other  fish  of  the  same  species  al-  riedly,  as  if  accursed,  from  city  to  city,  pab- 


see  ^^Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  and  Das  Dionystufest  (Berlin,  1886). 
2d  series,  vol.  x.,  pp.  241-'8  and  276-'80  (Lon-  8TIGMARIA.    See  Coal  Plants. 
don,  1852).    The  common  European  species  STILES,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  American'clergymniu 
(O.  aculeatus^  Linn. ;  since  separated  into  8  by  bom  at  North  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec.  10,  1727. 
Ouvier)  has  8  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  May  12,  1795.     He  wu 
is  found  in  almost  every  pool  and  rivulet  in  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1746,  and  was  a 
Great  Britain ;  in  some  years  it  has  been  so  tutor  there  from  1749  to  1755.    Dr.  Franklin 
abundant  in  Lincolnshire  as  to  be  used  for  ma-  having  sent  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  col- 
nure.    The  G,  ipinaehia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  16  lege,  Mr.  Stiles,  with  one  of  his  fellow  tutors, 
free  spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elon-  entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  then  new  field 
gated  head  and  body ;  it  is  a  marine  species,  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  performed 
found  in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.    The  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in 
best  known  of  the  many  species  in  the  United  New  England.    At  the  same  time  he  was  par- 
States  are  the  2-spined  stickleback  (G.  hiacu'  suing  the  study  of  theology,  and  commenced 
leatm^  Mitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador  preaching  in  /une,  1749.    In  April,  1750,  be 
to  New  York,  2  inches  long,  olive  green  above,  visited  the  Housatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  Stock- 
yellowish  green  on  sides,  with  2  distant  spines  bridge,  and  preached  among  them  so  aoceptablr 
on  the  back  and  a  8d  near  the  dorsal;  and  the  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  societT  for 
4-sptned  stickleback  (G,  quadraetu,  Mitch.),  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  to 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  coasts.  Other  take  charge  of  the  mission  there,  but  his  ich 
species  have  8  to  10  spines,  and  the  males  in  perfect  health  obliged  him  to  dedine  the  pro- 
all  assume  the  red  tint  in  the  breeding  season,  posal.    He  then  studied  law,  in  1753  was  sd- 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  mitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  the  profession 
STIOKNEY,  Sabah.    See  Elus,  WauAH.  at  New  Haven  for  the  two  following  years.   Is 
STIEGLITZ,  Ohbistian  Ludwio,  a  German  Feb.  1755,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  is 
writer  upon  architecture,  born  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  his  vi^t- 
12,  1756,  died  there,  July  17,^  1886.    He  was  ing  New  Haven,  and  was  from  that  time  in  in- 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but  devoted  timate  relations  with  hinr  till  they  were  U> 
himself  chiefly  to  architectural  and  antiquarian  minated  by  death.    In  1756  he  became  pa>t(.r 
studies,  and  published  treatises  on  architecture  of  the  2d  church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  durinc 
(1786),  on  the  use  of  the  grotesque  and  ara-  his  residence  there  devoted  himself  aasidnouslr 
besque  (1792),  and  a  history  of  the  architecture  to  his  professional  duties,  and  found  time  al<o 
of  the  ancients  (1792).    His  most  important  for  literary  and  scientific  investigations,  cor- 
works  are :   Encyklopddie  der  Baukunst  der  responding  with  learned  men  in  almost  every 
Alten  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-^8) ;  Zeichnungen  part  of  the  world.    In  1767  he  began  the  studj 
aus  dsr  sehonen  Bauhunit  (1801),  containing  ofthe  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  langaagea,  and 
engravings  of  select  specimens  of  modern  ar-  pursued  it  with  great  avidity.    His  congreg.t* 
chitecture;  Ueber  altdeutsehe  Baukunst  (1820%  tion  at  Newport  being  entirely  broken  up  br 
which  contributed  to  diffuse  and  direct  a  taste  the  British  occupation  of  the  place,  in  Maj. 
tor  mediBdvaiaH;  and  tky&\\iAh\e  GeschichU  der  1777,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  to 
Baukunst  vom  fHlhesten  Alterthume  bis  in  dis  become  pastor  of  the  North  church.     In  Sep- 
neuesten  Zeiten  (Nuremberg,  1827).    He  also  tember  following  he  was  elected  president  of 
published  poems  and  dissertations  on  literary  Yale  college,  and  shortly  after  professor  of 
and  antiquarian  subjects,  and  contributed  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with  the 
journals  and  to  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encyhlo-  presidency,  and  in  June,  1778,  entered  on  hii 
P^^^'  official  duties.    After  the  decease  of  Profess^^ 
STIEGLITZ,  Heikrich,  a  German  poet,  bom  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
at  Arolsen  in  1803,  died  in  Venice,  Aug.  24,  professor  of  divinity,  beside  which  he  gave 
1849.    He   completed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  each  week  one  or  two  dissertations  on  some 
where  in  1828  he  became  librarian.    He  mar-  philosophical  or   astronomical   subject.      Ka 
ried,  taught  in  the  gymnasium,  published  po-  labors  for  the  college  were  intense  and  nnin- 
ems  with  moderate  succe&s,  and  became  mor-  terrupted  during  the  residue  of  his  life.     He 
bidly  melancholy.    His  wife,  who  was  thought  published  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin  on  Gov- 
to  be  a  woman  of  genius,  eager  for  his  fame  ernor  Law  (1751) ;  a  Latin  oration  on  his  in- 
as  a  poet,  and  believing  that  only  a  great  sor-  duction  to  his  office  as  president  (1778)  ;  an 
row  could  restore  his  mind  to  hedth  and  activ-  ^^Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol  '*  (l  7851 ; 
Sty,  committed  suicide  in  1884,  after  an  excur^  **  History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I/** 
sion  with  him  in  Bussia.    Her  letters  and  diary  (1795) ;  and  5  occasional  sermons.    His  life  has 
were  collected  by  Mundt  in  Charlotte  Stieglitz^  been  written  by  James  L.  Kingsley,  in  Sparks  s 
tin  D&nkmal  (Berlin,  1885).    Her  death  had  **  American  Biography,"  1st  series,  voL  t1. 
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STILICHO,  FLA^yius,  a  Roman  general,  aa-  and  after  a  bloody  battle  was  defeated,  and 
8assinated  Aug.  23,  A.  D.  408.  He  was  the  son  again  soon  after  under  the  walls  of  Verona. 
of  a  Vandal  officer  of  the  cavalry  nnder  Va-  Marie  now  departed  from   Italy,  and  Stili- 
lens,  rose  to  high  rank  during  the  reign  of  oho  in  404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
Tlieodosias,  by  whom  he  was  sent  in  884  to  in    Rome.    Intrigues  were    still    carried    on 
Persia  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the  monarch  of  against  him  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and  he  now 
tliat  country,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  on  formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy  against 
that  occasion  with  the  hand  of  8erena,  the  the  emperor  of  the  East    His  preparations, 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  however,  were  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of 
soon  became  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  Italy  in  405  by  Radagaisus,  at  the  head  of  a 
arid  infantry  of  the  western  empire.    Jealousy  mixed  multitude  of  Vandals,  Sueyi,  Burgun* 
8]) rang  up  between  him  and  Ruf  nus,  on  whom  dians,  Alani,  and  Goths.    But  while  they  were 
Theodosius  conferred  the  government  of  the  besieging  Florence,  Stilicho  cut  off  their  com- 
East,  which  soon  ripened  into  intense  hatred,  muuications  and  supplies  by  strong  lines  of  cir- 
In  394  Stilicho  became  governor  of  the  West,  cumvallation,  and  hunger  and  disease  forced 
as   guardian  of  Honorius,  whom  Theodosius  them  to  capitulate.    Radagaisus  was  put  to 
had   proclaimed  Augustus;   and  when  Theo-  death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as  slaves;  but 
dodius  died  in  395,  leaving  to  Honorius  the  em*  the  other  portion  of  this  horde,  which   had 
pi  re  of  the  West,  and  to  Arcadius  that  of  the  not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Gaul,  from  which 
East,  Stilicho  immediately  passed  the  Alps  in  the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn,  and  which 
the  depth  of  winter,  spread  terror  among  the  Stilicho,  intent  chiefly  on  the  preservation  of 
barbarians  by  his  bold  and  rapid  operations,  Italy,  was  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fate.    Mean- 
and  having  in  a  single  summer  established  a  while  Alaric  had  become  impatient  of  the  de- 
firm  peace  on  the  border,  returned  to  Milan,  lay,  and  marching  to  ^mona  on  the  borders 
and  prepared  to  march  in  person  to  Oonstanti-  of  Italy,  sent  to  the  emperor  of  the  West  a 
nuple,  ostensibly  against  Alaric  and  to  lead  demand  for  the  promised  subsidies.    The  in- 
back  the  eastern  legions,  but  really  to  break  fluence  of  Stilicho  secured  to  the  Gothic  king 
tbo  power  of  Rufinus.    Being  met  near  Thes-  the  payment  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold;  but  a 
snlonica    by  a  message  from  the  Byzantine  large  party  were  indignant  at  his  supposed 
court  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be  consid-  partiality  for  the  barbarians,  and  his  power  at 
ered  an  act  of  hostility,  he  went  no  further,  but  court  was  also  secretly  undermined  by  the  arta 
engaged  Gainas,  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  allies  of  the  eunuch  Olympius,  whom  he  himself  had 
of  Arcadius,  to  put  Rufinus  to  death,  which  he  introduced  into  the  imperial  palace.   The  latter 
accomplished  in  Nov.  395.    Stilicho,  however,  represented  to  Honorius  that  he  was  without 
pnined  little  by  this  proceeding,  as  Arcadius  authority  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  his 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  and  death  was  meditated  by  Stilicho,  who  designed 
Gainas,  both  of  whom  became  bitterly  hostile  placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  his 
to  himself.    Several  attempts  were  made  to  son  Eucherius.     On  the  death  of  Arcadius  in 
assassinate  him,  and  the  senate  of  Constanti-  May,  408,  Honorius  proposed  to  visit  Gonstan- 
noplc  issued  a  decree  declaring  him  an  enemy  tinople  as  the  guardian  of  Theodosius,  the  in- 
of  the  republic,  and  confiscating  his  possessions  fant  son  of  that  emperor.    From  this  project 
in  the  East.     Stilicho,  who  did  not  desire  to  he  was  diverted,  but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 
involve  the  empire  in  civil  war,  made  no  effort  from  showing  himself  to  the  camp  at  Pavia, 
to  interfere  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius.   In  filled  with  Roman  troops  and  enemies  of  Stili- 
396  Alaric  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  cho.    Immediately    after    his    arrival   there, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.    Stilicho  through  the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  sailed  from  Italy  of  Stilicho,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  officers 
to  chastise  the  invaders;  but  Alaric  escaped  into  of  the  empire,  were  murdered.    Stihcho  was 
E[)irus,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  con-  in  the  camp  of  the  barbarian  allies  at  Bologna, 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  and  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  friends, 
bv  which  he  was  made  master-general  of  the  who  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  murderers, 
province  of  Illyricum.   Stilicho  retired  to  Italy,  But  he  hesitated,  and  his  friends,  indignant  at 
where  in  398  a  marriage  was  celebrated  be-  his  want  of  resolution,  left  him  to  his  fate.  An 
tween  his  daughter  Maria  and  Honorius.    In  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
400   Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  Honorius  was  made  by  Sarus,  a  Goth,  but  he  succeeded  in 
onlv  prevented  from  flying  with  the  court  to  escaping,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Gaul   by  Stilicho,  who  hastened  to  collect  his  his  enemies  in  Ravenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
*;(  attered  troops  from  RhaDtia,  Gaul,  and  Ger-  church.    From  this  sanctuary  he  was  ltd  out, 
rnanv  while  Alaric  seems  to  have  been  delayed  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  threshold 
bv  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  to  have  returned  than  he  was  slain  by  Count  Heraclian  at  the 
to  the  Danube  for  reenforcements.  In  403  that  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.    His  family  and 
h  'ider  besieged  Milan,  from  which  the  emperor  friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  put 
ll  d  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last  to  death,  and  his  own  name  was  branded  with 
xtremity  when  the  rapid  approach  of  Stilicho  the  title  of  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  confis- 
^i  'irif^ed  the  position  of  the  contending  parties,  cated.     His  qualities  and  services  have  been 
Alarrc  was  attacked  in  his  oamp  at  PoUentia,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Clandian. 
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BTTLUNG,  JuHG.    See  Jmro-STiLLnro.  pfeaoher  in  Boston.    He  was  one  of  the  fonnd- 

8TILLIN6FLEET,  Edwabd,  an  English  an-  era  and  corporators  of  Brown  oniyereity,  and 

thor  and  prelate,  bom  in  Oranbonrn,  Dorset,  the  schools  of  Boston  were  also  indebted  to  his 

April  17, 1635,  died  in  London,  March  27, 1699.  efforts  for  much  of  their  efficiency.  "He  was  ac- 

He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam-  tire  in  the  promotion  of  all  humane  institndoos, 

bridge,  at  the  age  of  18  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  was  an  officer  of  several  of  them  at  the 

and  in  1657  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  time  of  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

Sutton.    Subsequently  he  became  chaplain  in  eonvention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 

ordinary  to  Oharles  II.,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  United  States.     During  his  lifetime  Dr. 

and  in  1689  bishop  of  Worcester.    His  first  Stillman  published  a  great  number  of  sermoos 

work,  ^^  Irenioum,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  par-  and  addresses,  some  of  which,  with  others  pre- 

ticular  Forms  of  Church  Goyemment  Exam-  yiously  unpublished,  were  collected  in  an  870. 

ined "  (1659),  was  distinguished  by  a  tolera-  yolume  in  1808. 

tion  indining,  as  the  high  church  party  thought,        STILLWATER.    See  Sabatooa,  Battls  gt. 
toward  Preabyterianism,  and  which  he  subse-       STILT,  a  wading  bird  of  the  avocet  famOr, 

quently  confessed  **  showed  his  youth  and  want  and  genus  himaniopus  (Briss.),  so  called  from 

of  due  consideration."     His  views  however  the  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs.    Th« 

soon  took  another  direction,  and  he  combat-  bill  is  long,  straight,  slender,  and  pointed,  with 

ed  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists  with  a  groove  on  each  dde  to  the  middle;  wings 

equal  energy.     Of  this  character  were  his  long  and  pointed,  1st  quill  much  the  longed; 

^* Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protes-  taU  short  and  nearly  even;  legs  very  thin  and 

tant  Religion"  (fol.,  1664),  written  in  vindi-  long,  with  scaled  tarsi ;  toes  moderate,  joined 

cation  of  Archbishop  Laud's  views  in  his  con-  at  the  base,  with  a  wide  membrane  between 

ference  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit;   his  *^Dis-  the  outer  and  middle  toes;  hind  toe  iwantin^; 

eourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  practbed  in  the  claws  small  and  sharp ;  neck  long.     Of  tLe 

Ohurch  of  Rome**  (1671),  which  he  afterward  half  dozen  species  found  in  various  parts  of  tie 

defended  against  several  antagonists ;  a  sermon  world,  may  be  mentioned  two,  the  black-necked 

against  the  nonconformists  entitled  **  The  Mis-  and  the  white  stilt,  the  former  American  asd 

chief  of  Separation,"  which  was  answered  by  the  latter  European.    The  black-necked  stih 

Owen,  Baxter,  and  others,  to  whom  Stilling-  (K  nigricoUis,  YieilL)  is  about  14  inches  lon^. 

fleet  published  a  rejoinder  entitled  **  The  Un-  black  above,  with  forehead,  lower  parts,  rump, 

reasonableness  of  Separation"  (4to.,  1681) ;  and  and  tail  white j  bill  black,  and  legs  red.    It  is 

a  •  variety  of  less  important  tracts  against  the  found  as  far  N,  as  the  middle  states  in  sprint, 

Roman  Catholics,  the  Socinians,  &c.    He  is,  going  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 

however,  better  known  at  the  present  day  by  m  autumn ;  though  the  legs  seem  dispropor- 

his  **  Origines  SacrsB,  or  Rational  Account  of  tionately  long,  it  is  a  graceful  bird,  and  ft^ 

the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion"  quents  salt  marshes  in  flocks  of  6  to  20,  delight- 

(4to.,  1663),  which  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  ing  to  wade  knee-deep  in  search  of   aquatic 

ablest  defences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  larvso  and  insects,  sndls,  and  small  fry ;  tb« 

by  his  ^^  Origines  Britannic€a"  (1685),  an  ac-  nests  are  built  in  company,  at  first  upon  the 

count  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain  ground,  from  which  they  are  gradnally  raised 

from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  nsusllr 

conversion  of  the  Saxons.    After  his  consecra-  4,  of  a  pale  yellowish  clay  color,  with  large  ir> 

tion  he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  regular  blotches  and  lines  of  brownish  black: 

diocesan  reforms,  and  participated  with  distinc-  though  the  gait  on  first  alighting  is  raUier  cth 

tion  in  parliamentary  debates.    He  wrote  sev-  steady,  the  flight  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  le^:!9 

eral  more  polemical  tracts  and  a  number  of  extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  indifferent  est- 

miscellaneous  pamphlets,  and  in  the  latter  part  ing.    The  white  stilt  (ff,  melanopUrus^  Merer) 

of  his  life  engs^ed  in  a  sharp  controversy  with  is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  with  siinil^'' 

Locke  on  the  latter's  definition  of  substance  habits,  preferring,  however,  the  edges  of  fresih 

and  theory  of  ideas  in  general.     His  works  water  streams ;  it  is  white,  with  the  back  and 

were  printed  in  1710  in  6  vols,  fol.,  to  which  wings  shining  greenish  black,  and  legs  red ;  it 

was  added  in  1785  a  volume  of  his  miscella-  is  found  in  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the 

neons  works.  bill  is  8  inches  and  tarsus  4. 

STILLMAN,  SAiniEL,  D.D.,  an  American       STIRLING,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnicipsl 

clergyman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 1787,  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Stirlingshire,  on 

died  in  Boston,  March  12, 1807.    His  parents  the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Edio- 

removed  in  his  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  burgh;   pop.  of  the  burgh  in  1861,    lS,S4i>. 

where  he  studied  theology ;  and  he  was  licens-  The  town  is  built  on  a  height  at  the  bead  of 

ed  to  preach  in  1758,  and  ordained  as  an  evan-  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ia  crossed  bf 

ealist  of  the  Baptist  church  in  1769.    In  1761  two  bridges  and  a  railroad.    Many  of  the  pub- 

e  removed  to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  in  lie  buildings  are  very  ancient,  and  the  castle  t: 

1763  to  Boston,  where  in  1766  he  became  pas-  supposed  to  have  been  originally  bnilt  by  the 

tor  iA  the  first  Baptist  church,  which  relation  Romans.    It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height  more 

he  held  till  his  death,  being  for  many  years  than  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  forms  a 

regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  conspicuous  oltfect  fh>m  several  of  the  ear* 
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aitdBuxxb.)    The  measures  resorted  to  for  the  the  month  to  mmiil  his  contreet  bythe  par* 

purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  values  are  ez-  ment  of  a  small  fixed  sum.    If  he  adheres  to 

traordinary  and  not  always  creditable. — The  his  bargain,  when  called  upon  on  these  days. 

Btock  exchange  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  not  it  is  then  called  ferme^  ^^  fixed/*    The  parqvti 

generally  understood  by  outsiders.    The  phrase  is  in  session  from  1  to  8  P.  M.  every  dav: 

^^  buyer's  option,"  added  to  the  memorandum  the  eoulme  is  in  session  then,  as  well  as  before 

of  a  sale  of  stocks,  implies  that  the  purchaser,  and  after.    The  transactions  of  the  latter  are 

who  buys  at  80  or  60  days,  can  at  his  own  as  irregular  as  those  of  our  **  curbstone  bro- 

choice  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  stocks  at  any  kers,"  and  its  prendums  for  annulling  a  sale 

time  within  the  period  by  giving  one  day's  no-  are  less  than  those  of  the  parquet.    The  stock 

tice  and  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  up  to  the  exchange  at  London  has  very  similar  mlea^ 

time  he  calls.   Such  purchases  are  usually  made  and  its  street  operators  are  similar  in  char- 

at  a  little  above  the  cash  price.    *^  Seller's  op-  acter. — ^The  excitement  at  the  hour  of  ''  bi^ 

tion,"  on  the  contrary,  is  a  little  below  the  cash  'change,"  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  Yori 

Srice,  and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  any  is  often  such  as  beggars  description  ;   set- 
ay  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one  day's  eral  hundred  men  are  shouting,  calling  os: 
notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time  of  de-  what  they  have  to  sell  or  what  they  wish  to 
livery.    A  *'  comer"  is  an  operation  by  several  buy,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  all  together. 
brokers,  who  form  a  clique  to  compel  others  and  leaping  and  gesticulating,  almost  as  if  m- 
to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the  price  of  stock,  sane ;  in  speculative  periods,  immense  sums  are 
Sometimes  the  clique  purchase  gradually  a  large  made  or  lost  in  a  few  minutes.    Nathan  Maj^ 
amount  of  stock  on  tuaoy  buyer's  option;  they  Rothschild,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  ^attr- 
next  sell  nearly  the  same  amount  on  time,  sell-  loo,  made,  it  is  said,  over  £1,000,000  sterling  h 
er's  option,  so  as  to  secure  an  eventual  market  the  purchase  of  stocks. 
for  their  stock ;  then  buy  for  cash,  thus  raising  STOOE  FISH.    See  Ood. 
the  price,  and  make  a  sudden  call  for  the  stock  STOOK  JOBBING.    See  Stock  ExoHA5<;t. 
they  have  purchased  on  buyer's  option,  which,  ST0CEBRID6E,  a  township  of  Berksliirr 
if  ihej  have  calculated  correctly,  compels  the  oo.,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  rallria^i 
parties  from  whom  they  have  purchased  to  buy  168  m.  by  railroad  from  Boston,  and  17  m. 
of  them  at  a  high  price  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  from  Pittsfield;  pop.  in  1860,  2,000.     The  sir- 
low  one.    The  operation  is  attended  with  con-  face  of  the  township  is  varied ;  in  the  8.  is  Mon> 
siderable  hazard.    A  *^  lame  duck"  is  a  broker  ment  mountain,  separating  it  from  Great  B^^- 
who  is  unable  to  respond  with  the  shares  or  rington,  in  the  W.  West  Stockbridge  mountaic 
money  when  jcontracts  mature.    A  "  spread  in  the  S.  £.  the  Bearto wn  mountains,  and  in  ih? 
eagle"  is  the  operation  of  a  broker  who  sells  N.W.  Rattlesnake  mountain.  Between  these  &> 
a  given  quantity  of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days,  valleys  of  great  beauty.    The  Housatonic  are: 
buyer's  option,  and  buys  the  same  quantity  at  its  affluents  drain  the  town.    The  Stockbriar-. 
a  lower  price,  on  the  same  time,  seller's  option,  or  Housatonic  Indians,  among  whom  John  S;r- 
If  both  contracts  run  their  full  time,  he  makes  geant  and  Jonathan  Edwiurds  labored  as  n:> 
his  difference ;  but  if  the  buyer  or  seller  com-  sionaries,  formerly  had  their  home  here,  br. 
pel  him  to  deliver  before  the  time,  he  may  be  removed  westward  in  1788.    There  are  tw 
seriously  embarrassed.    The  *'  street"  or  ^^  the  manufacturing  villages  in  the  township.  Glen- 
curbstone  brokers,"  as  the  board  call  them,  dale  and  Ourtisville,  where  woollen  g<>ods  :  • 
though  often  men  of  probity  and  honor,  and  the  amount  of  $200,000  annually  are  ma<3r. 
transacting  a  very  large  amount  of  business,  as  well  as  some  castings,  hollow  ware,  dsc   Tbt* 
are  not  governed  by  as  strict  rules,  nor  as  care-  village  of  Stockbridge  has  a  bank,  an  insurant 
ful  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.    Many  of  office,  an  incorporated  academy,  several  privet; 
them  are  ^ lame  ducks."    They  have  a  room  schools,  and  8  churches  (Congregational,  I^t* 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  boa3*d,  and  copal,. and  Roman  Catholic), 
during  its  sessions  in  communication  with  it.  STOCKHARDT,  Juuus  Adolph,  a  Germ^ 
Their  operations  are  mostly  speculative,  and  writer  and  lecturer  upon  chemistry  and  acn- 
there  are  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  which  culture,  bom  at  ROhrsdorf,  near  Heiasen,  Sax- 
they  are  not  skilled.    Few  of  them  possess  any  ony,  Jan.  4,  1809.    After  receiving  a  classical 
considerable  capital,  and  if  they  are  successM  education  he  studied  practical  pharmacy  arid 
one  day,  they  often  lose  the  next. — ^In  Paris,  the  natural  sciences  for  several  years,  aTod  i£ 
the  baune  is  conducted  on  a  very  similar  plan.  1838  was  graduated  by  the  boai^d  of  goven^- 
There  are  60  agents  de  ehangey  60  courtien  de  ment  examiners  at  Berlin  as  an  apothecary  of 
commerce^  and  8  eourtien  d*(untranee,  who  to-  the  first  class.  In  1884  he  travelled  in  Bel^rium. 
gether  make  up  the  parquety  answering  to  the  England,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  enteral 
board  of  brokers.    The  couliae  answers  to  our  as  assistant  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Struve's  phar> 
*^  street."    The  time  transactions  are  usually  maceutical  establishment  in  Dresden.    In  l^cS, 
*^  the  end  of  the  current  month,"  or  the  end  of  having  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  tt<. 
the  next  month.    The  4th  of  each  month  is  university  of  Leipsic,  he  became  teacher  fi 
settling  day.    There  is  a  class  of  transactions  natural  science  in  Blockmann's    institnte  in 
called  ^' free  or  premium  sales,"  in  which  the  Dresden,  and  in  the  following  year  teacher  if 
purchaser  has  the  right  on  the  15th  or  80th  of  chemistry,  ^physics,  and   mineralogy    in    the 
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technological  school  at  Chemnitz,  and  royal  has  also  contrihnted  to  yarions  kindred  pnbli* 

inspector  of  apothecaries.    His  rye  talent  for  cations.     In  1851   he  travelled  through  the 

presenting,  boUi  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  farming  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 

room,  scientific  knowledge  upon  subjects  which  and  Belgium,  and  in  1856  through  Holland  ana 

are  usually  exceedingly  obscure  to  the  com-  Belgium.    It  is  said  that,  principally  through 

niunity  at  large,  was  soon  recognized  both  by  his  efforts,  two  bushels  of  grain  are  now  har^ 

the  students  and  the  citizens,  and  the  remark-  Tested  in  Saxony  where  formerly  but  one  grew. 

able  power  of  critical  observation  displayed  STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  and  largest  city 

in  his  writings  {Untenuchung  der  Zwichauer  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59**  20*  81"  N.,  long.  17*  54' 

Steinkohley  1840 ;  Ueher  Erkennung  undAnweip-  E.,  880  m.  N.  E.  from  Copenhagen,  and  440  m. 

ilujig  der  Giftfarbe^  1844,  &c.)was  the  occasion  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1861, 

of  almost  innumerable  applications  for  the  in-  116,972.    It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  juno- 

vestigation  of  commercial  problems,  and  de-  tion  of  Lake  Meelar  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltio 

niands  for  his  opinion  upon  scientific  legal  ques-  called  the  Ska)ngard,  the  latter  being  more 

tions.    In  1843  he  travelled  in  Belgium  and  properly  an  archipelago  indented  as  it  were 

Prance  to  perfect  himself  in  technological  sci-  mto  the  land.    The  city  is  built  chiefly  upon 

ence,  and  in  1846  published  his  Schule  der  Che-  a  number  of  islands,  and  consists  of  three 

rnie.     In  Germany  new  editions  of  this  work  principal  divisions:  the  Stad^  or  original  city, 

liave  been  published  almost  every  year  since  its  the  Norrmalm  (northern  suburb),  and  Soder* 

origin ;  and  it  has  been  translated  into  at  least  malm  (southern  suburb).     It  is  handsomely 

8  ditferent  languages.    It  was  translated  into  designed  and  built,  with  several  squares  and 

English  by  0.  II.  Teirce,  M.D.,  under  the  title  public  walks  ornamented  with  trees  and  stl&tuefl. 

of ''The  Principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated  by  The  surrounding  country,  and  much  of  the 

tSiinple  Experiments^^  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1850).  ground  upon  which  the  city  stands,  are  rocky 

In  1844  Stdckhardt  began  a  course  of  popular  and  solid;  yet  it  has  been  necessary,  from  the 

agricultural  lectures  before  the  Chemnitz  agri-  nature  of  other  parts,  to  build  much  upon  piles, 

cultural  society.    The  interest  excited  by  these  whence  the  name  is  derived,  meaning  island  of 

lectures  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  piles.  The  city  has  been  likened  to  Venice,  and 

of  agricultural  experimental  stations  {Land-  there  are  several  points  of  view  which  recall 

wirthschaftliche  VermeluhStaUonen),  the    im-  the  southern  city  of  the  sea;  but  the  resem- 

portance  of  the  influence  exerted  by  which,  blance  is  imperfect.    The  approaches  by  water 

throughout  Germany,  in   diffusing   scientific  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  both  on  the  lake  side 

knowledge,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  immedi-  and  from  the  Baltic,  commanding  views  prob- 

ntcly  upon  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  can  ably  unsurpassed  of  their  kind.  The  most  strik- 

Imnily  be  overrated.  From  1846  to  1849St6ck-  ing  object  from  every  point  is  the  great  reo- 

hardt   edited  (with  Dr.  Hulse)  the  Poly  tech-  tangular  palace,  an  immense  structure,  standing 

n inches  Centralblatt^  and  from  1850  to  1855  upon  an  eminence  in  the  central  island.     Its 

(with   Schober)  the  ZeiUehrift  fur  Deuttche  vast  and  massive  walls  rise  far  above  all  the 

Landwirthe,     In  1848  he  was  appointed  pro-  neighboring  buildings,  and  its  long  straight  lines 

fes^or  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  royal  need  the  relief  afforded  by  the  towers  of  the 

academy  at  Tharand,  a  new  chair  having  been  neighboring  cathedral  church.    The  palace,  of 

founded  purposely  for  him ;  and  he  still  holds  Italian  architecture,  is  a  regular  quadrangle, 

that  position  (1862).     Since  then,  extending  flanked  upon  the  E.  and  W.  sides  by  handsome 

liis  idea  of  popular  agricultural  instruction,  he  parallel  wings.    There  are  few  cities  in  Europe 

has  given,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  plain  whose  general  aspect  is  more  attractive  than 

conversational  lectures  {Feldpredigten)  in  the  that  of  Stockholm.    There  are  vast  ranges  of 

various  farmers'  clubs  and  societies  of  Saxony  buildings,  relieved   and  overshadowed  in  the 

and  other  parts  of  Germany,  explaining  the  St^  by  the  majestic  palace  and  church  towers 

improvements  in  agriculture  which  chemical  rising  from  their  midst,  in  the  Norrmalm  laid 

srience  has  shown  to  be  desirable,  and  illus-  out  with  modern  symmetry  and  elegance,  and 

trating  these  with  experiments  whenever  this  in   the    Sodermalm   rising   from  the  harbor 

could  be  done.    Several  of  the  more  impor-  terraced  upon  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  rocky 

tant  portions  of  these  lectures  have  been  pub-  cliff,  and  all  or  nearly  all  reflected  in  the  clear 

lisiied  in  a  popular  form  by  their  author,  as  waves  of  lake  and  fiord.    From  the  comer  of 

liis  GucmohuehUin  (1851  ;  4th  ed.,  1856),  and  almost  every  street  debouching  upon  the  wide 

Chemuehe  Feldpredigten  (1851 ;  4th  ed.,  1857),  water  fronts,  the  eye  encounters  the  richest  and 

both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  sev-  most  remarkable  pictures.    Nowhere  has  na- 

eral  foreign  languages;  and  of  the  latter  sev-  ture  disposed  her  undulations  of  soil  and  curves 

eral  English  editions  exist,  as  *^ Chemical  Field  of  water  boundary  with  more  endless  variety; 

Lectures  for  Agriculturists,"  translated  by  J.  and  nowhere  does  she  produce  effects  and  per- 

E.  Tesohemacher  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1858),  and  spective  of  more  striking  beauty.    In  the  com- 

^'  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field  pass  of  a  single  evening  walk  one  may  pass 

Lectures"  (London,  1855).    In  1855  he  estab-  through  sombre   forest   and  smooth    pasture 

lislied  at  Leipsic  a  popular  journal,  Der  chemi-  slopes,   climb  tall  granite  cliffs  overhanging 

8che  Ackeramann^  in  which  his  so  called  field  glassy  lake  and  bay,  and  glide  through  the  busy 

sermons  have  since  been  published;   and  he  seaport  filled  with  sails  and  moving  industry, 
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the  granite  qnayv  lined  and  adorned  with  arohi*  gnn  boats,  is  stationed  at  an  iiknd  oppoote  the 

tectoral  beauty,  with  statues  and  monnments  palace,  oall^  Skeppsliolm  (ship  isUnd).    The 

of  art.  The  yarioas  snbdi visions  of  the  city,  in-  citj,  ooyered  by  a  strong  fortress  in  the  nei^- 

tersected  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  by  the  borhood  (Wazholm),  is  perhaps  imprei^nable  by 

sinaosities  of  the  sea,  are  chiefly  islands  con-  water.    By  land  it  is  qoite  withont  defeo^Te 

nected  by  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  superb  works. — Stockholm  is  the  chief  seat  of  Swedi^ 

granite  masonry.   Picturesque  ferry  boats,  pro-  manufactures,  which  are  here  extensive,  a&d 

polled  by  Dalecarlian  women  in  their  showy  include  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 

provincial  costume,  add  greatly  to  the  original-  iron  ware,  leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  re- 

uy  of  the  scene  in  summer.    In  winter  the  &ied  sugar,  soap,  &c.    Iron  is  the  principal 

waters  are  compact  plains  of  snow-clad  ice,  article  of  export,  amounting  in  1857  to  49.461 

covered  with  all  the  moving  activity  of  thor-  tons,  in  1858  to  84,984,  and  in  1859  to  45,163. 

oughfares. — ^The  whole  city  is  contained  within  The  other  chief  exports  are  tar,  pluiks  and 

a  circumference  of  about  16  miles;  but  the  boards,  and  copper.    The  imports  consist  prin- 

great  park,  about  2^  miles  in  circumference  and  cipally  of  cotton   and   cotton   yam,  ooflee. 

occupyiug  an  entire  island  nearly  opposite  the  gnun,  rice,  hides,  tobacco,  wool,  so^r,  salt, 

8tad,  is  not  comprised  within  this  area.    It  is  coal,  breadstufEs,  and  spirits.    The  imports  of 

probably  the  most  beautiful  public  resort  in  the  coffee  in  1866  amounted  to  6,087,741  Iba.^  d 

world.  There  are  over  25  churches ;  and  one  of  tobacco  to  2,076,870  lbs.,  of  sugar  to  1  l,55d,4S^ 

the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  town  is  the  lbs.,  and  of  hides  to  1,970,588  Iba.      In  ti» 

Riddarholm  church,  containing  the  tombs  and  same  year  217,026  barrels  of  breadstuffii  were 

trophies  of  many  heroic  personages,  and  among  imported,  and  185,817  barrels  exported.    Tbe 

them  those  ofGnstayusAdolphus,Oharles  XII.,  total  imports  in  1856  amounted  to  about  |d.- 

and  Oharles  XIY.  (Bemadotte).  The  houses  of  000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $8,000,000.    The 

the  city,  about  5,600  in  number,  are  large  and  following  is  compiled  Arom  the  official  Swe- 

convenient,  usually  4  stories  high,  and  occupied  dish  reports  of  tonnage  owned  in  Stockholm: 
by  families  living  independently  in  flats  or 
itagei;  they  are  generally  of  brick  stuccoed,  and 
colored  usually  of  uniform  buff  or  yellow.  Their 
aspect  is  cheerfbl  and  agreeable,  but  undistin- 
guished by  architectural  elegance.  In  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  especially  in  the  Norrmalm,  there 
are  a  few  elegant  shops;  but  this  species  of 
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luxury  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy  m  Stock-  — ^The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Stockholm 
holm.    In  the  Norrmalm,  the  fashionable  quar-  has  been  ascribed  to  Birger  Jarl,  the  father  and 
ter,  are  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes  guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king  in  i2oa 
and  of  the  nobility.    Here  the  streets  are  wider  A  settlement  had  been  in  existence  at  the  spr4 
and  straighter  than  in  most  European  capitals  however,  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtuna  bj 
of  the  second  class.    It  is  so  also  in  the  Soder-  Furnish  pirates  in  1187.    At  this  epoch  th« 
malm,  which  is  the  site  of  the  principal  facto-  island  upon  which  the  modem  palace  stands 
ries.    In  the  Stad,  on  the  contrary,  the  com-  was  originally  fortifled  with  walls  and  towen 
mercial  quarter,  the  streets,  with  2  or  8  excep-  of  wood,  and  the  pirates  were  kept  in  check 
tions,  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  dark.    The  city  by  works  which  thus  defended  7  towns  whi^^^ 
generally  is  sheltered  from  high  winds.    The  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.    The  strensth 
air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  in  all  of  its  fortifications  subseouently  exposed  the 
respects  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  city  to  repeated  sieges.    It  became  the  re^ 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Stockholm  is  deuce  of  the  Swedish  monarohs   soon   after 
42**  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  6  winter  Birger*s  death,  but  Upsal  continued  long  after- 
months  has  been  observed  at  29.4°  F.    The  ward  to  be  the  seat  of  government.     With  L5- 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  beck  and  Hamburg  reciprocity  of  free  trade 
largest  sized  ships  may  penetrate  into  the  very  was  established ;  and  similar  reladons  wit^ 
heart  of  the  city. — As  the  seat  of  government  Riga  soon  followed.     Birger  also  aonght  u> 
and  residence  of  the  king,  Stockholm  is  the  form  commercial  relations  with  England.     Oa 
central  point  of  Swedish  public  affairs,  of  di-  two  memorable  occasions  Stockholm  was  de- 
plomacy,  of  several  academies  of  belles-lettres,  fended  by  women — '^  Shakespearian  womenr 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  elegant  society,  and  as  a  Swedish  historian  aptly  terms  them.     In 
of  a  great  number  of  institutions  useful  and  1601  the  citadel  was  held  against  insargents  bv 
charitable.    There  are  several  fine  theatres  and  Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  husband. 
other  public  places  of  amusement.     The  city  King  John,  ruled  over  the  8  united  kingdoms 
government  is  confided  to  a  governor,  lieuten-  of  ^andinavia.    King  John  had  left  his  qneen 
aut-governor,  and  a  municipal  corps  composed  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  1,000  meiL,  who^ 
of  3  burgomasters  and  19  councillors.  A  strong  number,  after  a  siege  of  6  successive  months, 
military  garrison  of  lifeguards  is  always  quar-  was  reduced  by  famine  and  the  sword  to  60. 
tered  in  the  handsome  barracks  built  by  Oharles  She  was  compelled  to  capitulate.    A  still  more 
XIV. ;  and  there  is  also  a  burgher  guard  al-  heroic  defence  was  that  originated  and  con- 
ways  on  duty.    A  naval  squadron,  chiefly  of  dncted  by  Ghristina  GyUenstierna,  the  widow 
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tioned  In  detail  in  this'  artiole,  produce  what  the  previous  loop  is  slipped  ofE^  this  serres  ai 
is  called  the  stocking  stitch  or  chain  work,  a  new  one  to  support  the  worlc.  This  con«e- 
the  same  as  in  common  hand-knitting  with  qoently  hangs  upon  the  needles  hj  a  sin^e 
two  or  more  needles,  or  in  crocheting,  which  loop  upon  each  one.  The  thread  as  the  opera- 
consists  of  loops  formed  in  succession  upon  a  tion  goes  on  is  rapidlj  carried  to  each  needle 
single  thread,  each  one  locked  bj  that  which  in  turn,  and  the  movement  is  instantly  pro. 
follows  iL  The  fastening  of  the  end  finally  se-  duced  that  adds  a  new  loop  and  slips  off  th« 
oures  the  whole  and  prevents  its  ravelling,  old  one.  *  In  the  straight  frames  the  work  is 
These  machines  may  be  distinguished  by  the  done  first  across  the  needles  in  turn  in  one  fii- 
different  kinds  of  needles  they  employ,  and  also  rection  and  then  back  in  the  other,  and  so  on : 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  are  arranged —  but  in  the  rotary  round  machines  the  reTolc- 
whether  on  a  straight  horizontal  line,  all  point-  tion  carries  the  needles  constantly  round  in  thi 
ing  the  same  way,  as  in  the  common  stoddng  same  direction,  each  one  taking  up  the  thrtf^i 
loom,  or  around  an  open  horizontal  circle,  afl  in  turn,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  movements 
pointing  toward  the  centre.  The  latter  are  cannot  be  clearly  perceived.  The  one  class  of 
xnown  as  the  rotary  round  machines.  All  the  machines  produces  a  fiat  web,  and  the  other  t 
needles  are  hooked  at  the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  one,  each  of  which  hanp 
thread  laid  across  it  that  is  to  form  the  next  from  the  needles  and  is  drawn  down  as  it  ii- 
loop,  while  the  loop  previously  formed  on  the  creases  in  length,  by  means  when  necessvr 
same  needle  dips  back  on  the  shank  as  the  of  a  weight  attached  to  it.  The  number  d 
needle  is  pushed  forward,  and  with  its  return  stitches  or  loops  which  each  machine  can  hrz 
runs  over  the  hook  and  off  the  end.  The  con-  in  a  minute  varies  with  the  gauge  of  the  oee 
trivance  by  which  this  is  effected  distinguishes  dies  or  the  distance  apart  at  which  thej  are 
the  several  needles.  In  the  spring  or  bearded  set.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Aiken  for  ordi!iL7 
needle  used  in  the  original  stocking  frames,  stockings,  containing  92  horizontal  needles  si  i 
and  still  in  common  use,  the  hook  is  drawn  run  by  power  in  the  factories,  may  make  fr<i 
out  to  considerable  length  and  is  made  elastic,  100  to  200  revolutions  per  minute,  prodnci:^' 
•o  that  when  its  point  is  pressed  down  into  the  the  same  number  of  stitches  to  each  neede. 
groove  upon  its  shank  it  may  spring  up  when  thus  amounting  to  9,200  to  18,400  stitches  r*: 
the  pressure  is  removed.  In  the  machines  this  minute.  The  machines  constructed  for  famL} 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wheel  bear-  use,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or  crank  likt  i 
ing  down  upon  the  beard  of  the  hook  for  an  sewing  machine,  make  about  half  as  jdmij 
instant  with  the  production  of  every  loop.  A  stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In  the  f  J- 
yery  efficient  rotary  round  machine  using  this  tory  8  or  4  machines  are  easily  tended  by  <'t» 
needle,  and  introduced  in  many  of  the  factories  boy.  Ribbed  work  is  performed  in  the  s&i : 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  machines  by  bringing  in  play  a  set  of  vertiii^ 
Gk>ff  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  A  second  needle  needles,  so  arran^d  as  to  work  in  connectKu 
^  is  that  used  in  the  McNary  patent  seamless  with  the  horizontal  and  produce  the  addition^ 
'  hosiery  machine.  It  is  a  short  slender  needle  stitches  required.  As  the  needles  are  set  t«>  s 
with  a  groove  upon  the  top  of  the  shank,  in  particular  gauge,  they  necessarily  prodnce  tre 
which  works  a  tongue  distinct  from  the  nee-  same  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch  ;  and  tte 
die.  This  is  a  rotary  round  machine,  and  is  only  variations  practicable  in  the  work  are  b 
distinguished  for  producing  the  whole  stock-  using  yarns  or  Uireads  of  different  decrees  '^ 
ing  without  seam.  The  stocking  was  patented  fineness,  and  in  altering  the  tension  so  as  i: 
In  1856,  the  machine  in  1860,  and  improve-  make  the  work  closer  or  more  open.  In  ti: 
ments  in  1861.  The  capacity  of  each  machine  stocking  frames  this  is  of  no  great  iniportar<^; 
ia  to  produce  from  2  to  8  dozen  pairs  of  half  but  in  the  various  kinds  of  fancy  work,  subjrv: 
hose  per  day,  and  one  female  operator  of  or-  to  the  fluctaations  of  fashion,  tiie  machines 
dinary  skill  will  tend  8  or  4  machines.  An-  adapted  for  special  patterns  may  be  8odder.> 
other  needle  is  known  as  the  latch  needle,  rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  demand  fr 
and  this  is  used  in  the  machines  of  Mr.  J.  those  patterns  ceasing. — ^The  shaping  of  the 
B.  Aiken,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  has  a  very  web  to  fit  the  foot  is  a  matter  of  no  little  it- 
short  hook,  and  is  provided  with  a  little  tongue  genuity.  The  fiat  web  is  either  knit  in  lon^ 
or  latch  worldng  upon  a  pivot  in  the  shank,  so  strips  of  sufficient  width  to  make  when  tumtti 
as  to  dose  down  upon  the  point  of  the  hook  over  several  stockings  which  are  cut  out  fnni 
and  thus  allow  the  loop  to  run  over  it.  The  these ;  or  the  web  is  at  once  knit  upon  tin 
latch  works  back  and  forth  as  it  is  pushed  by  machine  in  the  shape  required  for  makinir  sl 
the  loop  when  the  needle  moves  first  forward  stocking  when  the  parts  are  properly  foUK-i 
and  then  back.  The  first  movement,  sending  over.  The  former  is  known  as  cut  work.  ai.u 
the  loop  on  to  the  shank  from  the  hool^  the  latter  as  regular  work.  In  the  latter  tho 
first  throws  back  the  latch  for  the  loop  to  slide  wider  part,  when  turned  over  and  fastened,  ei- 
over  it,  and  the  next  closes  the  latch  upon  the  ther  by  lapping  and  sewing  with  the  sewii  r 
point  of  the  hook,  allowing  the  loop  to  run  off  machine,  or  by  seaming  with  a  needle  a:>l 
the  end  of  the  needle.  In  the  working  of  the  thread,  forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  7^  * 
machine,  the  thread  while  the  latch  is  open  is  narrow  strips  at  the  base  of  this  part,  tuntel 
*'-''  across  the  needle  in  the  hook;  and  when  under  and  joined  together  upon  the  machio^ 
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or  by  other  meaiifl,  form  the  heel ;  "rhfle  a  oe&-  terly  it  has  been  sofyplanted  .by  that  of  cotton, 

tnii  strip  twice  the  length  of  the  foot,  being  for  the  epinning  and  wearing  of  which  there 

turned  over  at  the  toe,  forms  the  top  and  hot-  are  in  the  town  and  suburbs  about  100  fiEu^toriea. 

torn  of  the  foot,  and  is  neatly  united  to  the  heel  employing  nearly  4,000  horse  power.    One  of 

and  around  its  edges  by  knitting  or  seaming,  these  buildings  is  800  feet  long,  200  feet  broad, 

The  cutting  and  fitting  of  the  broad  webs  can-  and  6  stories  high,  and  has  100  windows  in  each 

not  be  intelligibly  described  without  the  aid  of  story.    There  are  also  seven&l  establishmenta 

drawings.    In  forming  the  foot  to  the  circular  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton,  brass 

webs  afier  these  are  cut  off  in  suitable  lengths,  and  iron  founderies,  &c.    Bich  coal  mines  are 

a  slit  is  made  above  the  heel  half  across  the  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  great  facilities  are 

web,  which  admits  of  the  part  designed  for  given  to  trade  by  the  Manchester  and  Ashton 

the  foot  being  curved  out  at  the  instep.    The  canal,  and  by  several  lines  of  railway  which 

loops  along  the  edges  of  the  cut  are  then  taken  have  their  junction  at  Stockport. — ^The  town 

11 1 >  on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heel  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 

is  filled  out  by  hand  knitting,  the  edges  being  station.    Stockport  castle,  which  has  now  die- 

ctirefully  united.    In  the  same  manner  the  toe  appeared,  was  held  against  Henry  II.  in  1178 

is  completed ;  and  thus  the  stocking  is  finished  by  Geof&ey  de  Constantin.     During  the  civil 

without  a  seam.    An  important  machine  was  wars  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  parliamen- 

very  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Leslie  of  Brook-  tary  troops,  was  taken  by  Rupert  in  1644,  and 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  which  accomplishes  what  has  never  retaken  by  Lesley  the  next  year.    It  was  oocu* 

been  done  before  upon  rotary  round  machines  pied  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746. 

— the  narrowing  of  the  work  in  any  man-  STOCKS,  a  wooden  machine  once  nniver* 

nor  desired. — Notwithstanding  the  large  num-  sally  employed  in  England  for  confining  unruly 

bcr  of  machines  employed  in  knitting,  stock-  persons  by  the  feet  or  hands,  and  sometimes 

ings   are   still  largely  produced  by  the  old  by  both.    It  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  but  is 

method  of  hand  knitting,  which  admits  of  the  still  to  be  seen  in  secluded  rural  districts. 

use  of  a  harder  and  firmer  yam  than  that  STOCKS.    See  Stock  Exchanok. 

adapted  to  the  machines ;  and  even  where  the  STOCKTON,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and 

maciiine  work  is  produced  in  large  mills  em-  capital  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.,  situated  on  a 

ploying  steam  power,  the  hand  looms  are  also  channel  of  its  own  name,  near  the  San  Joaquin 

in  extensive  use,  many  of  them  in  the  houses  of  river,^  and  130  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  San  Francisco ; 

tlie  operatives,  who  work  at  their  own  hours  pop.  in  1860,  8,679.    It  is  an  important  com- 

ar^d  at  their  own  convenience.    In  the  factories  meroial  point,  vessels  of  400  tons  being  able  to 

the  knitting  machines  are  also  made  to  produce  navigate  the  channel.    It  is  on  the  main  road 

many  other  articles  of  apparel,  as  undershirts,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento,  and  is  the 

drawers,  comforters,  scarfs,  opera  hoods,  tal-  chief  point  of  trade  with  the  southern  gold 

nias,  nubias,  gloves,  mite,  &o.    One  factory  in  mines.    It  has  8  newspapers,  several  churches, 

Philadelphia,  that  of  Martin   Landenberger,  and  a  hospital. 

employs  about  600  hands,  and  consumes  annu-  STOCKTON,  Richabd,  an  American  states-  * 

ally  more  than  250,000  lbs.  of  American  wool*  man,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 

The  total  operations  in  Philadelphia  for  the  pendence,  bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 

year  1857  have  been  estimated  as  foUows :  1780,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781.    He  was  grad- 

600  icnlttlng  frames  sTerairing  11,651.50 iSSaTBO  ?^^^  **^  ^^^'^l^l^®  ^^  ^^^  i®^??^\ 

TiActoriMinOerauuitownandKenBiiigton.....     800,000  m  1748,  Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

m  *  1    I      #      «    V  .                       \i«oQTKA  ui  1764,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  as  a 

woSSAl'rlL'^^^^^  lawyer.    In  1766  he  visited  England.    He  was 

\                                                 made  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  New 

'^''^ $1,808,160  j^j^y  jjj  ^.^gg^  ^^  ^  l^i^^  appointed  a  judge 

Tlio  other  principal  establishments  in  the  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
United  States  are  the  factories  in  Oohoes,  Troy,  to  congress,  and,  though  at  first  doubtful  of  its 
and  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  policy,  cordially  supported  the  declaration  of 
tiie  Brooklyn  knitting  works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  independence.  In  the  same  year  he  served  on 
STOCKPORT,  a  manufacturing  and  market  the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  north- 
to  w^n  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire,  em  army  and  report  its  state  to  congress,  and 
England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  the  after  his  return  to  New  Jersey  was  captured  by 
Thame,  5  m.  S.  £.  from  Manchester;  pop.  in  the  British  and  confined  in  the  common  prison 
1861,  54,681.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  the  at  New  York.  The  unusual  severity  with 
houses  rise  above  each  other  in  irregular  tiers,  which  he  was  here  treated  broke  down  his 
The  river  is  crossed  by  4  bridges,  and  there  are  strength,  and  eventually  caused  his  death.^ 
several  suburbs,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Robert  Field,  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  navy, 
lieaton-Norris,  Edgeley,  r  nd  Portwood.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Princeton, 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  barracks,  court  N.  J.,  in  1796.  In  his  15th  year,  while  a  student 
h ouse,  union  workhouse,  and  the  building  for  the  in  Princeton  college,  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
Biinday  school,  which  is  attended  by  nearly  4,000  shipman,  became  an  aid  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
cliildren.  In  former  times  the  manufacture  of  on  board  the  frigate  President,  receiving  hon- 
silk  was  extensively  carried  on  here ;  but  lat-  orable  notice  for  his  gallantry  in  several  bat* 
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Um^  aad  in  Deo^  1814,  was  promottd  to  a  Jo*  vamvmatMt  «xplodoii  of  one  of  theiekrie 
nior  lieateiuuioj.  In  1816  he  wm  sent  to  the  cans,  at  Waahington,  Feb.  28, 1844,  led  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  Guerri^re  in  the  war  death  of  6  diBtinguiflhed  men,  among  them  the 
againat  Algiers,  hot  waa  aoon  transferred  to  secretaries  of  war  and  the  nAvy,  and  serioasir 
the  Spitfire  as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  he  die-  iigored  Oi^t.  Stockton  himselfl  The  mil 
tingoished  himself  by  boarding  with  a  boat's  court  of  inquiry  which  iuTestigated  the  ciae, 
crew  an  Algerine  war  vesseL  In  Feb.  1816,  completely  exonerated  him  from  all  blame  or 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Washington,  74,  the  flag  want  of  precaution  either  in  the  constrQctiaa 
ahip  of  Com.  Channcey,  cruising  in  the  Medi-  or  firing  of  the  gun.  In  Oct.  1845,  he  ts 
terranean,  sud  subsequently  transferred  to  the  sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  aqnadronon 
Erie.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  command  of  which  be 
in  command  of  the  £rie,  and  was  then  ordered  succeeded  Oom.  Sloat  soon  after  his  vrivil 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  permission  to  aid  at  Monterey,  Oalifomia.  Here  he  was  pUoe^ 
the  colonization  society  in  procuring  a  new  ate  in  circumstances  which  in  his  opinion  reqoireil 
for  its  settlement.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Ayres,  prompt  and  decisive  action,  wnile  commnni' 
the  agent  of  the  society,  he  succeeded  with  cation  with  his  government  was  imposabi& 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  native  With  a  force  of  not  over  1,500  men  in  Bll.cf 
chiefs  a  treaty  ceding  a  tract  of  land  around  whom  about  600  were  sailors  from  the  ship) 
Oape  Mesurado,  which  was  the  original  terri*  of  the  squadron,  and  the  remiunder  mo^J 
tory  of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia.  Dur-  Oalifomian  settlers,  in  about  6  months  be  cha- 
ring his  cruise  on  the  African  coast,  Lieut,  ouered  the  whole  of  California,  and  established 
Stockton  captured  a  considerable  number  of  the  United  States  authority  there.  The  coL* 
alavers,  and  a  Portuguese  privateer,  the  Mari«  aion  between  him  and  Brig.  Gen.  KearoT  ii 
anna  Flora,  of  22  guns,  which  had  attacked  relation  to  the  right  to  the  supreme  coc- 
him.  This  vessel  he  sent  to  the  United  States  mand  there,  was  subsequently  made  thesobjeii 
and  a  series  of  trials  followed  in  the  United  of  a  court  martial.  Having  established  a  p 
States  courts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  capture.  Tidonal  government,  he  returned  to  the  ets 
Lieut  Stockton  waa  finally  justified  in  the  su-  overland,  in  June,  1847.    In  1849  be  resigi^ 

freme  court,  bnt  the  vessel  was  given  up  to  his  conmiission  in  the  navy,  and  in  185Uii 

Portugal  as  an  act  of  comity.    He  also  cap*  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  fi^^ 

tnred  a  Fren^  slaver,  which  led  to  litigation,  onsly  opposed  the  project  of  intervening  is  ^ 

but  was  again  justified  by  the  court.    On  hia  vor  of  Hungary  and  against  Aostria,  asdesi:^ 

return  from  the  African  coast  he  waa  ordered  by  Kossuth,  and  procured  the  passage  of  ti\' 

to  the  West  ludies  to  break  up  the  nests  of  pi-  for  the  abolition  of  fiogging  in  Uie  nav?.  "^ 

rates  preying  upon  our  commerce,  in  which  1868  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  aodiiii 

enterprise  he  was  sucoessfuL    In  1826-'88  he  since  held  no  public  position, 

was  for  a  considerable  time  absent  on  leave  STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewunos,  D.D.  ^ 

firom  the  navy,  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  tak-  American  deiigyman,  bom  at  Mount  EoU;.';' 

*  ing  an  active  part  in  politics  in  favor  of  Gen.  J.,  June  4, 1808.    He  b^an  to  write  for  ^ 

Jackson,  and  also  in  the  promotion  of  internal  press  at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied  medido^^ 

improvements  in  the  state.    In  1888  he  was  rhiladelphia,  but  in  May,  1829,  commc'^'^ 

sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  flag  officer  of  the  preaching,  in  connection  with  the  Hetbu^i 

Ohio,  Com.  Huirs  flag  ship,  and  in  1880  pro-  rrotestant  church.    In  1830  he  was  station^ 

moted  to  a  post-captaincy  and  recalled.     He  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1888  was  elected  cbapi^ 

had  fbr  some  years  $^ven  much  attention  to  to  congress,  and  reelected  in  1835.   From  1^- 

gunnery,  the  oonstmction  of  steam  engines,  and  to  1838  he  resided  in  Baltimore,  and  in  v^-^ 

naval  architecture,  and  obtained  permission  tion  to  pastoral  duties  compiled  the  hjinnl'"^ 

from  the  navy  department  to  construct  a  war  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  ohurch,  ao^  ^ 

ateamer  after  much  solicitation,  the  previous  for  a  abort  time  editor  of  the  church  d^^*" 

attempts  of  the  department  having  proved  &il-  paper,  *^  The  Methodist  Protestant;"  hot  ^ 

nres.    Oapt.  Stockton's  plans  were  new,  and  willing  to  submit  to  restrictions  sought  ^  >^ 

embraced  designs  which  ue  naval  constructors  imposed  upon  him  in  its  ^Uscussion  of  ^'^^\ 

confidently  pronounced  impracticable ;  but  the  by  the  Baltimore  conference,  he  soon  t»^ 

steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton,  conmienced  at  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  herem^ 

Philadelphia  in  1842,  and  completed  in  1844,  ed  till  1847  as  pastor  and  public  lecturer.  ^^ 

proved  to  be  superior  to  any  war  vessel  at  that  then  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  while  ri^ 

time  afloat,  and  has  furnished  substantially  the  ing  there  was  elected  president  of  Miami  o^' 

model  for  numerous  others,  not  only  in  the  versity,  but  declined,  and  in  1850  returoed  t<' 

United  States,  but  in  England  and  France.  Baltimore,  where  he  was  for  6  years  associ^^ 

Her  speod  and  sailing  qualities,  her  admirable  pastor  of  St  John^s  Methodist  church,  aivi^'''' 

model,  the  security  of  her  motive  power,  which  8^  years  temporary  pastor  of  an  Associate^^ 

for  the  first  time  was  placed  below  the  water  formed  Presbyterian  ohurch.    Since  1^^  ^ 

line,  and  her  powerful  armament,  all  attracted  has  resided  in  Philadelphia.     He  was  ^ 

attention.    She  carried  2  225-lb.  wrought  iron  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representati^^ 

guns,  made  under  the  supervision  of  Oapt  from  1869  to  1861,  and  is  now  (1862)  chap-^ 

Stockton,  beside  12  42*lb.  oarronades.    The  of  the  senate.    Dr.  Stockton  has  edited  s«v^'^ 
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different  perioidicalB,  and  pnbllsbed  an  ^tlon  Goapel,^  whieli  ooM»i(^6d  an  ezolting  oontro* 

of  the  New  Testament  in  paragraph  form,  and,  reny.    He  maintained  that  the  sacrament  of 

beside  numerous  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  ocoa-  the  Lord^s  supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con* 

sioTial  addresses,  the  following  works :  *^  Float-  Terting  ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons, 

in*:^  Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Brook*'  (Philadel-  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approadi 

pliia,  1844);  *^The  Bible  Alliance*'  (Cincinnati,  tiie  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  ba 

l^s50);  **  Sermons  for  the  People"  (Pittsburg,  destitute  of  true  religion.     In  1708  and  1709 

1854) ;  **The  Blessing"  (Philadelphia,  1857) ;  the  same  controversy  was  renewed,  and  one  or 

^'  Sttmd  up  for  Jesus"  (1858) ;  *^  Poems,  with  two  able  pamphlets  on  each  side  were  written. 

Autobiographic  and  other  Notes"  (1861) ;  and  He  also  published  several  miscellaneous  and 

*^The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the  Word  of  occasional  sermons ;  "  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the 

God  "  (1862).  Way  of  directiug  Bonis  in  the  Way  of  Oonver- 

STODDARD,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Missouri,  bor-  sion,  compiled  for  Young  Ministers"  (1714); 

doring  on  Arkansas,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  and  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Bay  of 

St.  Francis  and  £.  by  the  Castor  and  White-  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ," 

water  rivers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  which  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 
7,877,  of  whom  215  were  slaves.    The  greater        STOICS  (Gr.  <rrw^  porch),  or  philosophers 

portion  of  the  county  is  level,  and  there  are  a  of  the  porch,  one  of  the  speculative  schools  of 

number  of  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin-  antiquity,  so  called  from  the  place  in  which 

oij)al  of  the  latter  being  Lake  Nicormy,  25  m.  their  founder  Zeno  gave  his  instmctiona.    Of 

long  and  4  m.  wide.    It  is  a  part  of  the  ^^  sunk  their  earlier  representatives,  the  most  promi- 

country"  produced  by  the  earthquake  of  1811.  nent  were  Zeno  (about  800  B.  C),  Aristoiii 

(See  Earthquake,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)    Lafge  for-  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dioge* 

ests  of  cypress  abound.     The  productions  in  nes  of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Pansstius  of  Rhodes, 

1M50  were  151,094  bushels  of  Indian  com,  17,-  and  Posidonins  (probably  185^1  B.  C);   of 

260  of  oats,  5,972  of  wheat,  and  88,174  lbs.  of  their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  65),  Epictetus, 

butter.    Capital,  Bloomfield.  Marcus  Antoninus,  Arrian,  and  many  of  the 

STODDARD,  Richard  HsintT,  an  American  most  distinguished  Roman  citizens.   Ch-iginally 

poet  and  author,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  treating  the  three  departments  of  logic,  physics, 

July,  1825.    His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  lost  and  ethics,  they  are  chiefly  known  as  moralists, 

on  a  voyage  to  Sweden  in  the  early  youth  of  since  they  connected   philosophy  intimately 

the  son,  who  for  several  years  worked  in  an  iron  with  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  taught  the 

foundery  in  New  York.    His  health  failing  in  most  complete  of  pagan  ethical  systems.    In 

consequence,  he  became  in  1848  a  contributor  logic,  they  found  the  criterion  of  knowledge  in 

to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.    In  1849  he  sensuous  impressions,  which  furnish  the  mate* 

published  a  volume  of  poems  nnder  the  title  of  rials  fashioned  by  reason,  and  combated  soepti-» 

**  Footprints,"  foUowea  in  1852  by  a  maturer  cism,  like  the  modem  Scottish  school,  by  af- 

colle<;tion.    About  the  same  time  he  was  mar-  finning  that  every  representation  of  an  object 

rled  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  implies  the  existence  of  the  object  itself.    In  * 

York  custom  house,  which  he  still  holds  (1862).  physics,  they  inclined  to  pantheism,  regarding 

His  remaining  publications  comprise  *^  Adven-  God  and  the  world  as  power  and  its  manifesta* 

tures  in  Fairy  Land"  (Boston,  1858),  a  series  of  tion,  matter  being  a  passive  ground  in  which 

prose  tales ;  "  Songs  of  Summer"  and  "  Town  dwells  the  divine  energy.     But  though  they 

and  Country,  a  Book  for  Children"  (1857);  and  conceited  of  the  Deity  as  the  controlling  re»- 

*'  The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets"  (New  son  of  the  universe,  the  earlier  of  them  sought 

York,  1860).    He  is  still  a  frequent  contributor  a  material  expression  for  this  conception,  and 

to  the  periodical  press.  spoke  of  him  either  as  a  rational  breath  or  an 

STODDARD,  Solomon,  an  American  der-  artistic  fire.    Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 

gyman,  bora  in  Boston  in  1648,  died  in  North-  growing  moral  indifference,  and  had  in  it  some* 

ninpton,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1729.    He  was  gradu'  thing  of  the  excess  of  a  reaction.    Their  aim 

ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1662,  was  afterward  was  to  transfer  the  theory  of  nature,  ruled  by 

appointed  **  fellow  of  the  house,"  and  was  the  reason,  to  human  life.    To  live  in  harmony 

first  librarian  of  the  college,  which  ofiice  he  with  nature,  conformably  to  reason,  was  thefr 

held  from  1667  to  1674.    During  this  time,  on  fnndamental  maxim.     Reason  is  impersonal, 

ac<*ount  of  his  health,  he  accompanied  Gov,  universal ;  hence  pleasure,  whose  ends  are  in- 

Sorle  to  Barbados  in  the  capacity  of  diaplain,  dividual,  must  be  disregarded ;  the  passionsi 

and  remained  there  nearly  two  years,  preach-  which  are  not  rational  impulses,  are  to  be  ex* 

ing  to  the  dissenters.    In  1669  he  was  called  tirpated ;  and  a  state  of  apathy  is  to  be  cher- 

to  succeed  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  as  minister  ished,  which  secures  liberty,  the  prize  and 

of  the  church  at  Northampton,  and  was  or-  quality  of  virtue.    To  be  free  is  to  act  by  uni- 

dftined  as  such  Sept.  11,  1672.    In  Feb.  1727,  versal  reason,  looking  only  to  universal  good, 

;Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Stod-  disengaged  from   anger,  jealousy,  envy,  and 

dard,  was  elected  as  his  colleague.     In  1700  hatred,  and  with  entire  self-abnegation.    Thus 

IMr.  Stoddard  published  ^'The  Doctrine  of  In-  life  is  rendered  always  uniform  and  equal  to 

etitiited  Churcnes,"  as  an  answer  to  the  work  itself.     The  sage  is  like  a  good  actor,  who. 

of  Increase  Mather  entitled  ^^  The  Order  of  the  whether  he  take  the  part  of  Agamemnon  or  of 
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Thersitea,  does  it  eqnallj  well.    And  aa  the  with  talking,  while  parading  backward  id 
divine  reason  is  tiie  law  of  virtue,  every  virtu-  forward  in  colonnades,  called  porches.''-Sde 
ona  act  is  an  act  of  piety;  and  as  all  things  are  Ravaisson,  I^sai  iur  la  nUtaphynqw  ^Ar* 
well  done  in  the  city  of  God,  the  wise  man  tote,  vol.  ii.  (1887) ;   Tiedemann,  Syitm  iff 
will  resign   himself  complacently  to  events,  'atoischen  Moral  (177^)  \  and  Meyer  and  Klip- 
Thus  there  is  no  good  but  virtue,  or  obedience  pel,   Vergleichung   der  itoischen  uni  diTi^ 
to  reason,  and  no  evil  but  vice.    Pleasure,  liehsn  Moral  (IS2S), 
pain,  health,  wealth,  life,  and  death  are  mat-  8T0KE-UP0N-TBENT,  a  town  and  p»r& 
ters  of  indifference.    Virtue  depends  exclusive-  mentary  borough  in  Staffordshire,  Eogki 
ly  on  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  the  latter  including  about  f  of  what  is  ocr 
us ;  but  all  things  else  depend  on  others  or  on  monly  called  the  Potteries,  and  embracmi;  kv- 
fortune,  and  the  sage  should  be  independent  of  eral  parishes  and  townships,  among  which  i*! 
them.    But  even  the  stoical  apathy  admitted  Burslem,  Lane-End,  Longton,  Hanley,  tt< 
the  promptings  of  the  heart  as  the  impulse  of  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  101,308;  of  ri:; 
nature ;  it  did  not,  as  Plutarch  says,  wish  to  town,  57,942.    Stoke  is  situated  on  the  nttf 
transform  men  into  Lapithce  of  bronze  and  dia-  Trent,  16  m.  N*.  by  W.  from  Stafford,  and  It; 
mond;  it  allowed  a  choice  in  indifferent  things,  m.  N.  W.  from  London.    It  has  very  extea'i'^ 
so  far  as  they  might  enter  into  the  account  of  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware.  Tit 
a  moral  life ;  but  it  laid  its  stress  on  the  inner  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliameci 
light  of  duty,  on  resignation,  piety,  and  toler-  STOKES,  a  N.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  bi- 
anco.   While  it  intrc^uced  a  clear  conception  dering  on  Virginia,  and  drained  by  a  brsc<- 
of  absolute  right,  founded  on  universal  order  of  the  Dan  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop  '^ 
and  harmony,  it  failed  to  furnish  a  system  of  1860, 10,402,  of  whom  2,469  were  slaves.  I^' 
ooncre|»  duties.    Its  ideal  of  man  was  a  divini-  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pr^ 
ty  without  earthly  relations.    The  asylum  of  ductions  in  1860  were  16,004  bushels  of  vlid^ 
heroic  moralists,  it  exerted  a  private  and  spec-  228,000  of  Indian  corn,  and  42,636  of  ^'■ 
ulative  but  no  political  influence,  and  regener-  There  were  6  iron  forges,  19  tobacco  jDm^^ 
ated  nothing  in  Greek  society.    More  conge-  tories,  and  1,085  pupils  attending  public  scb(H^^ 
nial  to  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  it  became  Iron  ore  is  abundant.    Capital,  Germantovu 
among  them  an  ardent  faith,  the  religion  of  STOLBERG,  Fribdrich  Leopold,  coqqU 
great  souls,  having  its  devotees  and  martyrs,  German  author,  born  at  Bramstedt,  Holsttn, 
and  furnished  to  the  empire  its  best  rulers,  ^ov.  7,  1750,  died  near  Osnabrack,  Dec.  f^ 
During  the  period  of  decline,  it  disputed  with  1819.    At  GOttingen,  where  he  complete^;; 
Epicureanism  for  the  supremacy.     The  one  studies  (1772-^5),  he  was  a  leader  in  the  /f 
taught  love  of  self,  voluptuous  reppse,  intelleo-  terbund,  including  Boje,  Bcirger,  Miller,  Vs 
tnal  relaxation,  moral  suicide;  the  other,  dwell-  HOlty,  and   Leisewitz,  which    acknowledir^; 
ing  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  taught  love  Elopstock  for  master.    In  1775  he  tra^i^ ' ' 
of  virtue,  tended  to  concentration  and  force,  with  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  others  thr^'£ 
killed  the  passions.     The  apathy  of  the  one  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland;  in  li^ 
proceeded  from  a  soft  abandonment  to  circnm-  was  appointed  ambassador  of  the  prince-bi>^: 
stances ;  that  of  the  other,  from  an  earnest  ef-  of  LtLbeck  at  Copenhagen ;   fulfilled  a  dip^ 
fort  to  save  the  dignity  of  man  when  all  the  matic  mission  in  Russia  in  1785 ;  becaioe  I*'^ 
interests  of  society  seemed  to  be  making  ship-  ish  ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1789 ;  and,  on  :^ 
wreck.     The  one  had  no  higher  view  than  turning  from  travels  in  Italy  (of  which  ^• 
pleasure;  the  other,  in  a  falling  empire,  con-  wrote  a  narrative,  4  vols.,  1794),  wasplace<l^ 
ceived  of  a  universal  republic,  and  of  law  aa  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Lubeck  ^ 
the  queen  of  mortals  and  immortals,  general-  1791.    He  had  already  published  a  transl^> - 
ized  the  conditions  of  sympathy,  and  proclaim-  of  the  Iliad  (1778) ;  a  volume  of  lyrics  (1'"; 
ed  beneficence  a  virtue  equal  to  justice.    The  the  Schauspiele  mit  Chdren  (1786),  in  V''^ 
stoical  and  Christian  ethical  systems  have  often  Theseus  and  Timoleon  are  celebrated  as  fo^ 
been  compared.    Stoici  nostro  dogmati  in  ple^  ers  of  civil  liberty ;  and  the  prose  romance  ^'^^ 
riique  concordant,  said  St.  Jerome.    Others  of  Insel  (1788),  a  Utopian  description  of  a  ]^ 
the  church  fathers  spoke  of  Seneca  as  Seneca  feet  republic.    In  1800  he  united  himself  ^j'; 
pene  noiter.     Montesquieu  said   that,  if  he  the  Roman  Oatholic  church ;  and  his  po^ti'^ 
could  for  a  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  Chris-  as  a  statesman  and  scholar  lent  importaoct^^ 
tian,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  account  the  ex-  this  event,  which  appears  prominently  io  ^-^' 
tinction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the  misfor-  contemporary  writings  of  Yoss,  Gleim,  ^K 
tunes  of  mankind.    Yet  the  two  systems  be-  hi,  Herder,  Haller,  I^vater,  and  Schiller.  ^| 
long  to  entirely  different  schemes  and  tempers  which  served  as  an  example  to  the  toqd-^' 
of  thought,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  detaiL  Schlegel  and  others  of  the  romantic  scbo>> 
There  is  a  more  direct  antagonism  between  His  principal  subsequent  work  was  the  ^f^ 
atoicism  and  utilitarianism.     Bentham,  after  ichiehte  der  Beligion  Jean   Christi  (15  to^< 
stating  the  doctrine  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  Hamburg,   1811-18),   embracing   the  p«^'^ 
that  virtue  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  confer  hap-  from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  480.    It  was  coc- 
piness,  adds:    "This  was  the  sort  of  trash  tinned  by  Kerz  (vols,  xvi,  to  xlvi.,  Ken^ 
which  a  set  of  men  used  to  amuse  themselves  1825-'46),  to  tiie  end  of  the  12th  centoij:  " 
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eooaondcally  under  the  Tarioiis  namee  of  q8»*  aledgeB»  and  drawn  upon  wooden  wajB,  wbi<li 

fol  minerals  and  rookfl,  as  Dolomits,  GBAHiriy  were  labrioated  with  some  liquid  sobstai.T, 

ILutBLS,  PoBPHTBT,  Saitdstonb,  aod  Slatb.  In  and  some  were  moved  bj  rolling  them  over. 

the  present  article  the  adaptation  and  uses  of  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  force  equal  t<>  j 

atone  for  different  stmctures  of  importance  little  over  i  of  the  weight  of  a  stone  b  nr 

wiU  be  considered.    In  the  remotest  periods  cessary  to  draw  it,  when  rough,  upon  a  irz 

durable  atones  were  esteemed  the  most  valua-  and  smooth  horizontal  bottom;  }  of  itswei:: 

ble  materials  for  architectural  purposes,  and  upon  a  surface  of  wood,  or  |  if  upon  a  woodt: 

more  judgment  was  shown  in  their  selection^  support  moved  upon  wood,  and  if  tiie  twofi: 

and  more  labor  expended  in  their  elaboration,  fjeioes  are  soaped  onl j  ^.    The  use  of  rollt!^ 

than  are  exercised  at  the  present  day.    It  maj  upon  ground  not  compressible  redacei  the  > 

even  be  said  that  greater  skill  was  poesessed  bj  quired  force  to  about  ^  of  the  weight,  to  }i : 

the  architects  of  the  most  ancient  monumenta  thej  roll  upon  wood,  and  to  about  j'l  if  t" 

in  carving  and  polishing  the  hardest  stones  than  roll  between  two   smoo^  wooden  sorfii^ 

has  ever  since  been  exhibited.    The  ancient  Allowing  that  a  man  can  haul  1^  times  '^• 

Egyptians,  using  no  harder  tools,  that  we  are  own  weight,  there  would  be  required  to  m ' 

aware  of,  than  those  of  bronze,  quarried  and  the  atone  cover  of  the  temple  at  Bato,  c;- 

dressed  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  covered  smooth  ground,  10,000  men ;  upon  a  sorftct 

them  with  the  most  delicate  and  sharp-cut  wood,  9,000 ;  with  the  stone  upon  a  wo>^:  - 

hieroglyphics,  leaving  the  whole  surface  highly  platform  and  drawn  upon  wood,  8,333  mr; 

polished.    Their  wonderful  structures  are  re-  and  if  the  surfaces  were  soaped,  2,500  men.  - 

ferred  tomore  particularly  in  the  article  Ptba-  raising  it  upon  an  indined  plane  topli^ 

iod;  and  the  use  of  different  stones  by  other  npon  the  walls,  the  increase  of  force  nqm'-' 

nations  of  antiquity  is  incidentally  treated  in  in  the  ratio  of  its  inclination. — ^The  cooiu: 

the  article  ABoarrBorintE.    It  is  remarkable  tive  durability  of  building  stones  is  a  man<: 

that  the  ancients,  with  their  imperfect  maohin-  the  first  importance,  and  received  espedi  ^ 

ery,  possessed   the  power  of  quarrying  and  tention  in  England  on  the  occasion  of  aalet:: 

movinff  masses  of  stone  as  large  as  any  moved  the  best  variety  attainable  for  the  boQsr^ 

in  modem  times.    Structures  were  even  hoi-  parliament.    The  effects  of  the  weather  r* 

lowed  out  of  single  blocks,  and  transported  some  of  ^e  buildings  in  that  countrjartv 

long  distances.    Such  was  that  described  by  ticed  in  the  article  Sandstons.    Id  the  F: 

Herodotus,  which  Amasis  transported  from  the  States  the  disintegration  of  building  ston^ ' 

isle  of  Elephantine  to  Sals,  a  distance  of  20  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  tk  • 

days*  ordinary  sailing.    It  measured  outside  oapitol  at  Washington,    Ina  reportoftbtr^c^ 

87.72  by  18.48  feet,  and  was  10.56  feet  high;  retary  of  the  interior  to  congress  in  164$. 

within,  24.86  by  15.84,  and  6.6  feet  high ;  thus  stated  that  some  of  Uie  stones  near  the  bi^'' 

containing  2,822  cubic  feet,  which  probably  the  building  were  so  deeply  affected,  ui^ 

weighed  458,744  lbs.    Another  structure  of  was  necessary  to   remove  them.    Tbe^ 

similar  character,  also  described  by  Herodotus  readily  absorbs  the  moisture  that  co&d -^ 

aa  forming  part  of  the  temple  of  Latona  at  Bute,  npon  it,  and  the  natural  cement  that  hoic^ 

is  estimated  to  have  weighed  9,944,750  lbs,  particles  together  appears  to  be  dissolred. - 

This  enormous  mass,  it  is  supposed,  was  qnar-  ing  the  msleriid  to  crumble.    In  the  vor^' 

ried  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,  as  no  the  report:  *^If  left  wholly  nnprotectedr- 

mention  is  made  of  its  transportation,  and  as  atmospheric  action  for  one  fifth  of  the  tr- 

its  movement  would  seem  to  be  utterly  imprao*  that  marble   structures  are    known  to  ^ 

ticable ;  bat  it  was  covered  with  a  block,  which  stood,  this  noble  edifice  would  become  a  i^'- ' 

must  have  been  moved  and  raised  above  its  of  sand.    The  treasury  building  and  the  F 

walls,  described  as  52.8  feet  square  and  5.28  ent  patent  office  building  are  of  theaaiD^^ 

feet  thick,  making  14,720  cubic  feet,  and  a  prob*  terial,  and,  having  been  in  no  manner  prc'^' 

able  weight  of  1,984,550  lbs.    The  largest  mass  ed,  already  show  signs  of  decay."   The- 

of  stone  that  has  been  transported  in  mod-  remedy  proposed  is  by  some  method  to  r^  ' 

em  times  is  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Pe*  if  possible,  the  stone  permanently  and  ^' 

ter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  weighs  lutely  impermeable  to  moisture.    To  t£^  ^ 

8,384,000  lbs.    It  waa  found   impossible  in  comparative  durability  of  stones,  H.  ^^'■ 

moving  it  to  make  use  of  rollers  of  wood  or  proposed   a   method,   which   was  after?' 

iron,  and  even  balls  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  bridges  and  b- 

were  crushed  down  under  the  immense  weight ;  ways  in  France,  and  was  supposed  in  iu  e^' 

and  the  last  resort  waa  to  balls  made  of  an  alloy  to  represent  the  action  of  frost.    AccordiCf 

of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.    From  the  drawings  the  directions  published  by 'a  oommUsic^n -; 

preserved  of  the  operations  of  the   ancient  pointed  by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  fc>:' 

Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  it  appears  that  the  quiring  into  the  value  of  thisprooess,  th«  ^S^' 

heavy  stones  which  they  employed  were  drawn  mens  to  be  tested  are  cut  into  2-ineh(^'' 

bv  main  strength  of  men^  arranged  in  order  with  sharp  edges,  and  boiled  for  half  an  |" 

along  several  strong  ropes,  upon  causeways  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ^ 

and  inclined  planes  of  cut  stones  specially  con-  an  earthen  pipkin.    The  cubes  are  then  »£'- 

atmcted.     Some  were  placed  upon  massive  out  and  suspended  separately  by  breads  O" 
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of  St  Panics  in  London,  89,000  lbs. ;  tbose  un-  building  8tonet  in  certain  localities,  sad  tl'< 

der  the  dome  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Borne,  38,000  lbs.  extreme  labor  of  dressing  them,  have  led  i 

(See  Stbbnoth  of  Matbbials). — ^The  methods  many  attempts  to  prodaoe  artificial  snbetitDte- 

of  extracting  stones  from  their  beds  are  de-  that  might  be  moulded  from  liquid  or  pUst 

scribed  under  each  variety  (see  also  Blabt-  compounds,  and  which  should  afterward  1^ 

iNo);  the  mode  of  shaping  blocks  of  stone  by  come  solid  and  durable;  and  also  to  prudi: 

sawing  in  the  article  Mabblb,  and  of  polish-  certain  applications  which  should  harden  l 

ing  in  Lapidary.    The  dressing  of  blocks  of  render  more  permanent  soft  stones  that  v- 

stone  is  usually  performed  with  wedge-shaped  easily  dressed.    Bricks  are  snccessfol  suV: 

hammers  by  hand,  the  surface  being  gradually  tutes  for  stone,  and  pottery  and  terrace 

reduced  by  light  blows,  each  one  being  struck  have  been  produced  in  various  forms  appl^  > 

in  regular  order  close  to  the  points  abraded  ble  to  architectural  purposes.    The  ciQd<^r>  • 

by  the  preceding  blaw.    The  work  upon  hard  iron  smelting  furnaces  have  also  been  ran  r 

stones  is  necessarily  laborious,  and  machines  moulds,  and  strengthened  by  slow  c(k1|:.' 

have  been  devised  in  England  and  in  the  Unit-  with  the  same  object;  but  this  applicatioDU'^* 

ed  States  for  accomplishing  it  by  steam  power  not  seem  to  have  succeeded.    It  has  heen  iu« 

upon  several  plans.     By  one  method  large  proposed  to  mould  the  alkaline  solunonit: 

masses  of  hard  stone  are  cut  by  a  series  of  silica  (see  Siucates,  Soluble)  ;  but  their  t: 

chisels,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  same  ployment  seems  likely  to  prove  more  bentC  u 

track,  each  striking  a  heavy  blow,  and  which  in  coating  the  softer  stones.  Bansomespn^cr^ 

are  fixed  to  a  frame  that  travels  on  a  kind  of  recently  introduced  into  England,  by  wbic2.- 

railway.    Pavement  slabs  are  cut  in  Dean  For-  produces  artificial  stones  for  a  great  variety : 

est  by  revolving  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diame-  purposes,  as  grindstones,  whetstones  for  scv:' 

ter,  which  carry  on  the  periphery  20  or  80  cut-  mouldings,  &c.,  for  decorations,  tombsr^L^ 

tors.    A  machine  devised  by  the  earl  of  Gaith-  tablets,  and  chimney  pieces,  consists  in  mo^ 

ness,  for  dressing  the  surface  of  hard  slabs  for  ing  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  sand,  1  of  f*^ 

street  pavements,  consists  of  about  80  iron  bars  dered  flint,  1  of  clay,  and  1  of  the  alkalies  "^^ 

standing  vertically  by  the  side  of  each  other  lution  of  flint,  after  they  have  been  thoruw;.: 

and  each  toothed  at  the  bottom;  these  are  kneaded  into  a  putty-like  consistence.  }■' 

raised  successively  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  with  da ' 

stone,  which  is  carried  along  slowly  beneath  ent  articles.     The  moulds  are  generally 

them.    The  following  is  an  account  of  a  very  plaster  of  Paris,  oiled  over  and  dosted  wt 

efficient  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Oharles  WLl-  finely  powdered  glass,  and  the  compoii^- 

son  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  dressing  sand-  rammed  into  them  with  a  stick.    1!^  hen  '^^■ 

stone.    Broad  wheels  or  cylinders  are  made  casts  are  taken  out,  they  are  first  waslu'd  '• 

by  placing  8  to  12  disks  of  steel,  7  inches  in  or  floated  with  a  diluted  solution  of  the  ^' 

diameter,  and  as  thick  as  a  common  circular  cate.    To  cause  the  casts  to  dry  eqnallj  ^• 

saw  of  that  size,  alternating  with  iron  washers  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  external  ^^-^ 

i  of  an  inch  thick  and  i  inch  less  in  diameter  impervious  to  the  moisture  from  the  iDt(r->  ' 

than  the  disks.    Two  such  cylinders  are  ad-  the  ingenious  expedient  was  adopted  of  pl^^ 

justed  upon  their  axes  so  that  the  cutters  stand  the  articles  in  a  close  chamber  heated  by  it*^-^ 

at  an  angle  of  about  25®  with  a  horizontal  line,  into  wHioh  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted.  '^^ 

and  are  then  caused  to  revolve  in  an  *^  iron  the  stones  attain  throughout  a  temperatu^  ; 

head,"  which  passes  quickly  back  and  forth  212°  or  more.    The  vapor  then  being  au"^-' 

across  the  stone  as  this  is  moved  slowly  along  to  escape  slowly  from  the  chamber,  the  ^t<- ' 

upon  its  carriage,  like  that  used  in  saw  mills,  are  left  uniformly  dried.    A  variety  of  ^^' ' 

A  rough  block  of  6  superficial  feet  has  been  mixtures  have  been  compounded  soast'^ 

smoothly  dressed  in  this  way  in  8  minutes,  semble  many  of  the  natural  stones,  ^^  f 

Marble  and  other  soft  stones  are  sometimes  materials  have  been  held  together  by  ct^^-] 

cut  into  parallel  slabs  by  circular  cutters  of  of  different  sorts ;  but  none  of  them  have  e^'' 

this  kind  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  at  dis-  been  brought  into  extensive  use.    The  e^-'* 

tances  apart  equal  to  the  intended  width  of  the  nal  applications  proposed  (beside  the  ^^"^ 

strips.    Circular  pieces  are  sometimes  cut  by  silica)  for  protecting  the  surface  of  ston^-* 

means  of  chisels  fixed  to  the  ends  of  revolving  numerous.    The  most  promising  of  these  ^t^' 

horizontal  arms.    Small  circles  have  been  cut  to  be  of  oily,  fatty  resinous  matters,  wbio'i : ' 

with  hollow  cylindrical  chisels  made  to  revolve  stone  is  made  to  imbibe,  sometimes  by  bv  - 

upon  their  axes ;  in  this  way  pillars  have  been  boiled  in  them.    Gutta  percha,  quicklime.  l.v 

made,  and  hollow  cylinders  or  tubes  of  stone,  pcras,  and  various  other  substances  haw  ^^ 

(See  Pipe,  vol.  xiii.  p.  846.)    Stones  are  some-  been  introduced  into  the  preparations.  /*' 

times  turned  in   lathes  shaped  with  cutting  ents  were  taken  out  in  England  in  1^^'^ ' . 

tools ;  and  mouldings  upon  flat  stones  are  pro-  applications,  first  of  a  solution  of  sulpba^^  ; 

duced  by  running  the  stones  through  lathes  zinc  or  of  alum,  followed  by  one  of  6ulpbi^|  ^^ 

upon  which  are  fixed  the  tools,  sometimes  of  oil ;  and  another  for  a  solution  of  wax  in  i^"^ 

iron,  having    the  counterpart  shape  of   the  tar,  naphtha,  &o. 

moulding  to  be  made.    Such  tools  may  be  fed       STONE,  the  common  name  of  cfllcnl°-  >; 

with  sand  and  water. — The  want  of  durable  the  urinary  bladder,  for  the  composition  ''* 
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blows  applied  outside  vith  a  hammer ;  the  in-  Hudson,  Albany,  and  Hartford.    In  the  spriog 

stniment  was  liable  to  be  bent  or  broken,  and  of  1821  he  became  editor  and  one  of  the  pri>- 

the  urethra  and  bladder  to  be  wounded  by  it  or  prietors  of  the  New  York  ^*  Oommercial  Atl- 

the  fragments  of  the  stone.    The  instrument  vertiser,*'  which  position  he  retained  till  Li* 

now  used  is  composed  of  two  sliding  blades,  death.    Though  possessing  decided  ahilitjsss 

introduced  in  the  shape  and  after  the  manner  political  writer,  Ool.  Stone  (as  he  was  alwey.^ 

of  a  sound,  between  which  the  stone  is  seized,  called)  preferred  Hterary  pursuits  to  partki- 

and  then  crushed  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  ship.    Jui  1825  he  was  appointed  by  the  w\k> 

screw ;  the  fragments  may  then  be  washed  out  ration  of  New  York  to  write  the  narrativci: 

by  injections  or  by  the  urine,  large  pieces  being  the  ^*  Grand  Erie  Oanal  Oelebradon."  Hu  \i-' 

again  broken  by  the  same  or  a  smaller  instru-  and  sketches  published  in  the  annnals  «y 

ment.  This  operation,  by  variously  modified  in-  subsequently  collected  in  2  volumes.  '  T:: 

struments,  is  generally  preferred  to  lithotomy,  and  Downs  in  the  life  of  a  Distresfied  Gtnti- 

as  easier,  safer,  applicable  in  a  greater  variety  man"  (1886),  a  satirical  work,  was  very  succn^ 

of  cases  and  at  all  ages,  and  quite  as  effectual,  ful.    Amoc^  his  more  elaborate  works  wert 

STONE,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Missouri,  bor-  *^  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry"  (^<  ^^ 

dering  on  Arkansas,  intersected  by  White  riv-  New    York,    1882) ;    *^  Border  Wars  of  ^' 

er,  and  drained  by  its  tributary  the  James ;  American  Revolution"  (2  vols.  18mo...  1^>| 

area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,401,  of  **  Matthias  and  his  Impostures"  (18mo.,  1n- 

whom  16  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  broken  '^  The  Life  of  Joseph  Brant"  (2  vok  ^^- 

and  the  soil  fertile.    Capital,  Gralena.  Cooperstown,  1888) ;  *^  Life  and  Times  of  Kc- 

STONE,  Frank,  an  English  painter,  bom  Jacket"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1840) ;  "  The  Pocr 

Aug.  23, 1800,  died  Nov.  16,  1859.    He  origi-  and  History  of  Wyoming"  (16mo.,  18411,^;^ 

nally  painted  in  water  colors,  and  in  1887  be-  *^  Uncas  and  Miantonomcw"  (12mo.,  1S42)-  ^> 

came  a  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  opo'- : 

royal  academy.   Subsequently  for  more  than  20  life  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
years  he  produced  many  works  in  genre  and       STONE  BORER,  a  name  given  to  se^cr. 

history,  and  on  saUects  of  sentiment  and  ima-  bivalve  shells,  especially  pholoM  (Linn.)  ^ 

gination.    Some  of  these  are  well  known  by  lithodomus  (Ouv.),  from  their  power  of  bor^' 

engravings,  particularly  the  companion  pieces  into  the  hardest  rocks.     The  pholadida ' ' 

entitled  ^^  The  First  Appeal "  and  ^^  The  Last  d>o»Xca),  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  true  bivalves a^ 

Appeal,"  once  very  popular.    He  was  elected  have  2  accessory  plates  in  the  neighborhood  ^<: 

an  associate  of  the  roytu  academy  in  1851.  the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  the  dorsal  vs^ 

STONE,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  cles;  they  belong  to  the  group  iiphono^'^^ 

of  independence,    bom   at   Pointon   Manor,  (Gray),  or  those  having  long  respirato:?  ^' 

Charles  co.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  in  Alexandria,  phons,  united  for  the  greater  part  of  '>' 

Va.,  Oct  5, 1787.   Having  studied  law,  he  com-  length ;  they  are  all  burrowing  animals,  p^'"^ 

menced  practice  at  Frederictown,  Md.,  in  1769,  trating  the  hardest  substances.    The  sheK*  ^ 

and  in  1771  removed  to  Charles  co.    In  1774  usually  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both  e: 

he  was  by  a  vote  of  the  provincial  deputies  and  closed  by  2  adductor  muscles;  the  1V>: 

added  to  the  Maryland  delegation  in  congress,  large  and  powerful,  and  the  mantle  \a  cIo^^ 

and  in  1775  was  rechosen.    He  strongly  favor-  they  are  found  in  aU  dimates.    The  tT;U 

ed  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov-  genus  p^^  is  often  of  considerable  aie,  ^ 

ernment,  although  under  Instruction  from  the  a  white,  hard,  rough,  but  very  brittle  f*^-^ 

^Maryland  convention  to  oppose  it ;  but  that  rendering  it  an  interesting  question  hov  it  - 

state  receded  from  its  opposition  in  time  to  al-  perforate  a  solid  rock ;  the  operation  '^  '^ 

low  its  delegates  to  sign  the  declaration.    He  case  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  rob^ '! 

served  on  several  committees,  including  that  motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the  po^"^^ 

charged  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation,  foot.    The  date  shell  (P.  c^fy^ttf,  Linn.),  a^^ 

Reelected  to  congress  in  1777,  he  s&w  that  2  inches  long  and  6  or  7  wide,  is  foond  alo^ 

plan  accepted,  declined  another  election,  and  the  European  coast,  mostly  in  calcareous rc^^; 

became  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  it  is  eaton  along  the  Mediterranean.   Tf'^  - 

where  the  measure  was  still  opposed.    In  1783  Candida  (Linn.),  a  much  smaller  species,  i$  ^^ 

he  was  again  elected  to  congress.  tensively  used  for  bait  on  the  coast  of  D^^ ''' 

STONE,  William  Lxbte,  an  American  jour-  shire.    The  P.  coatata  (Linn.),  a  lai^  ^F^""  ' 

nalist  and  author,  bom  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sold  for  fcKxi  iQ'-' 

CO.,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1792,  died  at  Saratoga  markets  of  Havana.    The  P.  erupata  (Lt' 

Springs,  Aug.  15,  1844.    When  a  child,  his  fa-  much  smaller,  is  found  along  the  coasts  oi  * 

ther  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  middle  and  southern  states.    Many  fossil  ^T^ 

The  son  received  from  him  thorough  instruc-  cies  are  known.  ThefamJljofvenera€e(kO^' 

tion  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  17  same  group,  are  also  stone  borers,  princif  • 

entered  a  newspaper  office  at  Cooperstown  by  means  of  the  foot. — ^Among  the  asipb"-' 

to  learn  the  printer^s  trade,  and  soon  began  to  bivalves,  the  most  remarkable  stone  bi^i**^' 

write  newspaper  paragraphs.    In  1818  he  be-  the  lithodomui  lithophagui  (Guv.);  it  is  <>;^ 

oame  the  emtor  of  the  '^  Herkimer  American,^^  monly  found  in  holes  which  it  has  excsTStci 

and  subsequently  edited  political  newspapers  at  calcareous  and  coral  formations ;  it  is  tb^  ^' 
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date  shell  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  deli-  long.  There  are  several  specieB  of  the  genna ; 
cate  article  of  food.  Its  perforations  have  tliey  prefer  open  and  rocky  grounds  covered 
served  as  important  indications  of  the  change  with  furze,  and  are  usually  seen  singly  or  in 
of  level  of  the  sea  coast  in  modern  times ;  the  pah-s  hovering  ahout  these  hushes  and  from 
cohimns  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli  are  stone  to  stone,  uttering  a  quick  but  agreeable 
perforated  by  these  shells  at  a  considerable  chattering  song,  which  has  given  the  above 
height  abote  the  actual  level  of  the  sea. —  name  to  the  best  known  species ;  the  food  con- 
Another  bivalve,  coming  near  the  clams,  gen-  sists  of  worms  and  insects,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally considered  a  stone  borer,  is  saxicava  erally  seized  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the 
(Lam.),  which  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  flycatchers ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the  ground, 
forms  that  2  genera  and  at  least  15  species  carefully  concealed,  and  the  eggs  6.  The  stone- 
have  been  made  of  the  single  representative  chat  is  about  4^  inches  long ;  3ie  head,  throat, 
S,  mgosa  (Lam.) ;  the  young  symmetrical  form  and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged  with  whit- 
constitutes  the  genus  hiatella  (Bosc).  It  is  ish  red;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part  of  wings, 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  largest  and  rump,  white ;  breast  orange  brown ;  lower 
in  f  ne  arctio  seas,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  cor-  parts  reddish  white.  It  is  resident  in  England, 
als,  assuming  very  exactly  the  shap6  of  the  but  migratory  on  the  continent.  A  similar  but 
cavity  which  contains  it ;  it  occurs  from  low  migratory  species  is  the  whin-chat  (S.  ruhetra^ 
water  mark  to  the  depth  of  140  fathoms ;  it  is  Bechst.),  so  named  for  its  partiality  for  furze  or 
found  fossil  in  the  miocene  and  glacial  depos-  whin  bushes ;  it  is  4J  inches  long,  with  the  top 
its.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  saxicava  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  black- 
is  the  excavator  of  the  holes  in  which  it  is  ish  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  reddish 
found,  and  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  by  and  yellow ;  broad  band  above  eyes,  stripe  on 
which  the  stone  borers  operate  is  by  no  means  sides  of  neck,  and  large  spot  on  wings  and  tail, 
well  understood. — ^The  phohis  bores  Jnto  the  white ;  breast  rose-eolored ;  2  middle  tail  feath- 
hardest  stone  by  means  of  its  rough  rasping  ers  dusky.  These  2  species  belong  to  the  sub- 
shell,  but  Baxdcata  is  smooth,  covered  with  epi-  genus  pratineola  (Koch).  Another  European 
dermis,  and  has  a  very  small  foot ;  accordingly  species  (S.  oBnanthe,  Bechst)  sometimes  strag- 
some  have  supposed  that  a  peculiar  acid  is  se-  gles  into  North  America  from  Greenland ;  it  is 
creted  in  many  cases,  capable  of  acting  chemi-  called  stone-chat  by  Baird,  but  is  more  properly 
cally  on  the  rocks,  and  of  so  softening  them    styled  the  wheatear. 

that  the  branchial  currents  wash  away  the  par-  STONE  LILY,  the  popular  name  of  the  fos- 
ticles ;  while  others  have  called  into  play  the  sil  radiated  animals  of  the  class  of  echinoderms 
thickened  anterior  margins  of  the  mantle,  cov-  and  order  of  crinoids,  and  especially  of  the 
ered  with  silicious  grains  which  act  like  a  rasp,  group  called  encrinites.  They  have  some  re- 
The  perforations  made  in  shells  by  natica  seem  semblance  to  petrified  lilies  in  the  plates  at  the 
more  like  chemical  than  mechanical  action,  base  of  the  body,  bearing  the  arms  and  their 
the  solvent  being  most  concentrated  where  it  divisions,  and  supported  on  along,  jointed  stem, 
is  immediately  used,  and  not  necessarily  acting,  The  perforated  joints  of  the  stem  are  used  in 
in  its  otherwise  diluted  state,  on  the  shell  of  rosaries,  and  are  known  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
the  animal  secreting  it ;  the  excavations  of  land,  where  they  are  abundant,  as  St.  Cuth- 
saxicava  are  attributed  also  to  the  action  of  the  berths  beads.  Most  of  them  are  fossil  forms, 
brushes  of  vibratile  cilia  along  the  edges  of  the  very  numerous  during  tlie  secondary  epoch, 
mantle.  After  all  the  explanations  offered,  it  vast  strata  of  limestone  and  marble  in  North 
is  possible  that  the  excavations  are  only  occu-  America  and  Europe  being  formed  by  the  myr- 
piod,  not  made,  by  saaicava;  the  finding  of  this  iads  of  their  petrified  remains.  They  were  at- 
shell,  and  erepiduln,  petricola^  &c.,  in  cavities  tached  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flexible 
which  fit  them  exactly,  may  be  rather  an  evi-  stems  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 
dence  of  a  power  of  adaptation  of  their  exter-  genus  pentucrinuB  is  found  living  in  the  West 
nal  form  to  the  cavities  into  which  they  enter  Jbdies.  (See  Orixoidea,  and  Encrinitk.) 
than  of  ability  to  perforate. — Sea  urchins  also  STONEHENGE,  a  collection  of  huge  stones 
may  in  many  instances  be  called  stone  borers,  on  Salisbury  plain,  Wiltshire,  England,  about  9 
the  excavation  of  their  cavities  being  effected  m.  N.  from  Salisbury.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
by  the  constant  action  of  their  spines,  and  they  appear  to  be  merely  an  irregular  mass  of 
perhaps  also  by  the  vibratile  cilia  of  their  am-  stones,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  them  to 
bnlacral  tubes  and  suckers.  It  is  conceivable,  have  originally  con^ituted  a  rude  architectural 
if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action  of  structure,  arranged  in  two  circles  and  two 
soft  vibratile  cilia  may  excavate  holes  even  in  ovals.  There  are  altogether  about  140  stones, 
the  hardest  rocks.  the  smallest  estimated  to  weigh  10  or  12  tons, 

STONE-CHAT  {aaxicola  ruhicola,  Bechst),  and  the  largest  70  tons.  They  are  much  weath- 
a  dentirostral  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and  er-worn,  but  in  many  of  them  the  sharp  angles 
sub-family  erythueina;^  or  old  world  robins,  and  the  tenons  and  mortices  by  which  they 
The  hill  is  short,  with  broad  gape  furnished  were  joined  are  well  preserved.  Most  of  those 
with  bristles;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with  on  the  outer  circle  are  standing,  and  the  whole 
4th  and  6th  quills  equal  and  longest ;  tail  short  work  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  earth  em- 
and  broad ;  tarsi  and  toes  slender,  and  hind  toe    bankment  15  feet  high,  and  a  trench  80  feet 
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wide  and  1,009  feet  in  oironmferenoe,  and  ap-    wounded,  and  the  Britiah  68  killed.  The  ?i- 
proaohed  by  a  straight  avenue  similarly  formed    multaneoos  attaok  on  Y erpUmck^s  Point  brji; 
694  yards  long,  dirided  into  two  branches  at    failed,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  were  it- 
its  oater  extremity.    There  are  other  earth-    stroyed  and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 
works  and  numerous  ancient  barrows  or  burial       STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  in  law.  tL: 
mounds  in  the  neighborhood.     In  the  cen-    arresting  by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  j  .• 
tre  of  the  work  is  a  massive  slab  of  fine    sage  to  a  distant  purchaser  who  has  beioi. 
sandstone,  supposed  to  have  been  an  altar,    insolvent    Though  the  right  todothisu!-: 
Among  the  ruins  have  been  found  the  relics  of    nated  with  and  is  still  most  frequenth  in- 
human bodies,  and  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other    cised  in  respect  to  water-borne  good^  yet 
animals. — Stonehenge  has  given  rise  to  much    is  well  settled  that  it  applies  as  well  in  v-- 
speculation  and  discussion  among  the  learned    case  of  goods  carried  by  land.     When  a:. 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  purposes.    History    how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in  transitu  ^ 
throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.    According    came  a  part  of  our  law  cannot  be  defiuii^ 
to  Geoffrey  of  Moumouth,  it  was  erected  by    asserted.    As  to  the  time,  its  introductioo  \^. 
order  of  Aurelianus  Ambrosius,  the  last  British    comparatively  recent ;  as  to  the  mode,  it  i^. 
king,  in  honor  of  460  Britons  slain  by  Hengist    have  been  in  either  of  three  ways:  1,  bv  ai 
the  Saxon;  but  Polydore  Vergil  argues  that  it    tion  from  the  continental  law  of  tiiat  pnn>V 
was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  king,    of  the  law  of  sales  which  considers  tiiu:  :- 
Inigo  Jones  believed  it  to  have  been  a  Roman    right  of  property  (the  jus  in  re)  does  nut  \j- 
temple,  and  Rickman  attributes  it  to  the  post-    to  the  buyer  untU  he  has  possession  of  '^ 
Roman  period.    Dr.  Oharleton  cox\jectnred  that    goods,  so  that  the  seller  continues  to  ovvii ;: 
it  was  built  by  the  Danes  during  their  tempo-    goods  until  they  reach  the  buyer;  2,  br  n> 
rary  possession  of  Wiltshire.    The  theory  best    posing  that  the  seller  had,  until  the  V*^"> 
sustained  by  antiquaries  and  most  plausible  is    reached  the  buyer,  a  right  to  rescind  the  :>-' 
that  it  was  a  druidic  temple.  for  non-payment,  provided  the  buyer  bcix. 

STONINGTON,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in    insolvent,  and  that  the  act  of  stoppage  in  •*- 
New  London  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  £.  extremity  of    situ  was  an  exercise  of  the  right.    Tbi^  ^< 
Long  Island  sound,  63  m.  E.  from  New  Haven,    was  at  one  time  rather  a  favorite  view,  bu: : 
and  50  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Providence ;  pop.  in    prevailing  course  of  a^ndioation  in  the  Uci-  • 
1860,  7,740.    It  is  built  upon  a  peninsula  near-    States  is  decidedly  against  it.     The  third  ^'. 
ly  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor    is  by  considering  that  the  common  law  doc^'^ 
protected  by  a  breakwater.    It  has  a  flourish-    of  the  seller^s  lien  for  the  price  on  the  p«  > 
ing  coasting  trade,  and  was  formerly  largely    sold  so  long  as  he  has  them  in  his  posM'>^< ' 
engaged  in  whale  fishing.    On  June  80,  1860,    continues  in  force  after  they  have  left  lii^r 
its   shipping   amounted  in  the  aggregate  to    session,  and  until  they  have  reached  thiu  (>: - 
19,587  tons,  of  which  7,306  tons  were  regis-    buyer;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  gool>-' 
tered,  and  12,282  enrolled  and  licensed;  and    considered  constructively  in  the  possession: 
2,484  tons  were  engaged   in  whale  fishing,    the  seller  until  the  buyer  has  actual  po>se? ' 
10,063  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,741  in  the    Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  first  and  tbui : 
ood  fisheries.    There  are  3  banks,  a  savings    these  ways  will  best  account  for  the  ri^'t:  ; 
bank,  a  newspaper,  12  churches,  and  a  number    stoppage  in  transitu  as  it  exists  in  the  In-'-' 
of  manufactories  of  various  kinds.    The  New    and  our  own  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  oi  - 
Haven  and  Stonington  railroad  connects  it  with    civil  or  continental  law,  recommending  iti^''  - 
New  Haven  and  New  York,  and  the  Stoning-    its  reason  and  justice,  established  itself  it' '  - 
ton  and  Providence  railroad  with  Providence    law  merchant.   When,  as  a  part  of  that  ^j^^'-^ 
and  Boston. — ^The  town  was  settled  in  1649,    it  came  to  the  observation  of  the  English  ct'C' 
and  incorporated  in  1807.    On  Aug.  9,  1814,    they  recognized  its  reasonableness,  and  5< '-'■ 
it  was  attacked  by  the  British  fieet  under  Sir    to  support  it  by  some  familiar  principle  oi  -* 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  during  that  and  the  next    English  law.    This  they  found  in  the  la«  - 
day  several  attempts  were  made  to  land ;  but    lien  and  in  the  contiuued  constructive  }>  *<^^ 
the  militia  speedily  gathered  and  compelled    sion  of  the  seller;  and  upon  this  lav.  :^' 
the  enemy  to  retire.  adopting  its  general  principles,  thoy  fon^ -^ 

STONY  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory  the  law  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — The  rigl-i  cv 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  Or-  ists  only  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  ^ 
ange  oo.,  N.  Y.,  42  m.  N.  from  New  York,  at  surety  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  r^ 
the  entrance  of  the  highlands,  and  opposite  for  them  if  the  buyer  does  not,  has  not  t- ' 
Yerplanck^s  Point.  On  both  these  points  forts  right ;  but  every  one  who  is  substaDtini.^  ^ 
were  built  by  the  Americans  during  the  revo-  seller  has.  Thus,  one  ordered  by  a  f*^''^' '- 
lution,  which  were  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clin-  corresiwndent  to  buy  goods  for  him,  and  ti.  - 
ton,  June  1,  1779,  strengthened,  and  strongly  buying  them  in  his  own  name  and  on  hi^^>^' 
garrisoned;  but  that  on  Stony  Point  was  re-  credit,  and  sending  them  as  ordered,  m&r>i\ 
taken  by  a  bold  night  attack  under  Gen.  An-  them  in  transitu.  So  may  a  principal  i^  • ' 
thony  Wayne,  with  650  men,  July  16,  and  the  sends  goods  to  his  factor,  or  one  who  renii-' 
garrison  of  543  officers  and  men  made  prison-  money  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  rtci?- 
era.     The  Americans  had  15  killed  and  83    tionandnegotiationof  a  bill  for  the  goods  di'^ 
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fraud,  bat  bj  knowledge  or  notioe  of  anj  cir-       STORE,  a  wading  bird  of  ^e  heron  f i 

cnmstances  which  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  tab-family  eiconina^  and  genua  eieonia  (Ii 

not  properly  assignable.    If  the  bill  of  lading  other  allied  genera  are  the  jabini  and  i 

be  transferrod  and  indorsed  by  way  of  pledge  boo,  described  under  their  own  names.  ] 

to  secnre  the  consignee's  debt,  the  consignor  storks  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  strong,  ^ 

does  not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the  ally  tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compr^ 

goods,  bot  holds  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  wings  long  and  ample,  toe  8d  and  4th 

pledgee.    That  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to  the  longest  and  equal ;  tail  ahort  and  bi 

nold  the  surplus  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's  tarsi  long  and  scaled;  toes  short  and  i 

claim  is  satisfied ;  and  he  holds  this  surplus  to  webbed  to  the  1st  joint ;    hind  toe  elci 

secure  the  debt  of  the  consignee  to  him.    But  partly  resting  on  the  ground.     They  are 

the  pledgee's  claim,  which  the  consignor  is  birds,  most  abundant  in  warm  couDtried 

thus  bound  to  recognize,  would  not  be  for  a  performing  periodical  migrationa  to  and 

general  balance  of  account,  but  only  for  the  the  marshy  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 

specific  advances  made  upon  the  security  of  ca;   like  vultures  and  other  carrion  fd 

that  particular  bill  of  lading;  and  therefore,  they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  o 

by  paying  or  tendering  that  amount,  the  con-  in  their  way,  and  are  hence  valuable  srj 

Bignor  acquires  the  right  of  retaking  all  the  gers  in  hot  climates;  they  seek  their  fo<< 

goods. — ^The  insolvency  of  the  buyer,  however  the  borders  of  streams  ^  the  body  is  ll^M 

complete  or  however  manifested,  will  not  op-  well  balanced ;  during  flight  the  head  i^  tK^ 

erate  of  itself  as  a  stoppage  in  transitu.    The  back  and  the  legs  extended ;  the  space  r^ 

goods  must  be  actually  stopped,  in  some  way  the  orbits  is  destitute  of  feathers,  and  in  ^ 

which  the  law  recognizes  as  adequate,  by  the  the  whole  face  and  throat  are  naked.  11 

seller  or  his  author!^  agent.    An  actual  tak-  are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  th  I 

ing  possession  by  the  seller  is  however  not  known  is  the  white  stork  ( (7.  aU>a^  Briv 

necessary,  at  least  not  in  all  cases,  although  is  8^  feet  long,  the  bill  72  inches;  the^'^^H 

actual  possession  should  be  taken  if  possible,  color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  u>^ 

and  as  soon  as  possible.    Yet  a  constructive  black,  and  bUl  and  feet  red. ;  aroond  thc^  ^1 

possession  may  suffice  for  the  seller.    This  is  a  bald  blackish  circle ;  it  is  the  dgoff^^  ^'[ 

usually  and  properly  acquired  by  giving  notice  French.    They  arrive  in  N".  Europe,  e>i^  | 

to  the  carrier  of  the  title  and  purpose  of  the  in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spiing.  n-  - 

seller,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  ing  in  the  autumn  to  Africa  by  ni^ht  a;r 

the  buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  give  them  up  large  flocks ;  the  only  noise  they  md-'  ^* ' 

to  the  seller  or  his  agent,  or  to  hold  them  sub-  clapping  the  mandibles  together  like  &  j"^' ' 

ject  to  his  order.    This  notice  should  be  given  castanets ;  they  rest  sleeping  on  one  1^'  J  | 

to  the  person  who  has  actual  possession  of  the  the  neck  folded  and  head  turned  bac^^"^"; , 

g^ods.    If  the  carrier,  after  sufficient  notice  to  the  shoulder.  The  food  consists  of  ref-^  '^ ; 

the  contrary,  actually  delivers  the  goods  to  the  young  birds,  and  insects.    The  flesh  ^^''^"|.'; 

buyer,  the  delivery  does  not  defeat  the  seller's  considered  a  dainty  dish,  but  is  not  ^'^'^l]-^ 

right.    He  has  still  a  constructive  possession,  many  famous  medical  preparations  v<^^'^J  ^ 

and  the  carrier  is  reaponsible  to  him  for  all  the  times  made  from  these  birds.     Tiie  c^  ^ 

ii^jury  he  may  sustain.  Or,  if  the  buyer  becomes  large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twig^<  r '  | 

insolvent,  and  the  goods  pass  into  the  posses-  on  housetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  <^^^:  ^ 

aion  of  his  assignees,  the  seller  may  maintain  cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  J^^^^^i 

an  action  of  trover  against  them.    What  the  year;  the  eggs  are  8  or  4,  white  tiore'-    { 

consignor  may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his  buff,  2|  by  2  mches ;  both  sexes  incubate.  - 

agent;  and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  moQtii-  , 

acts  as  agent,  but  without  authority,  a  sub-  nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  af<^' 

sequent  adoption  and  ratification  will  have  the  by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parenU  ^  | 

effect  of  a  previous  authority,  provided  this  be  achs.    The  flight  is  very  high,  and  tji^  * ; 

made  before  the  goods  are  demanded  by  the  slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps;  tr>^-^ 

buyer.  position  is  gentle,  the  manner  familitft  ^  . , 

STORAGE,  SriPHBir,  an  English  composer,  docility  considerable;  they  do  not  pj^IV 

of  Italian  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1768,  in  captivity,  and  have  rather  a  ineiA»|.' 

died  there,  March  19, 1796.    He  received  his  look.    Accordbig  to  the  ancient  ^^''.. 

musical  education  at  the  Oonservatorio  San  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Priam,  ^^j,!^: 

Onofrio,  Naples,  and  subsequently  visited  with  into  a  stork  by  Juno  for  having  boast<» 

his  sister  Anna,  an  accomplished  singer,  some  superior  beauty ;  but  the  jealous  S^^^Z  . 

of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.    Returning  to  her  with  all  her  virtues  and  ft°^^^^^®  ^l^L^i 

England  in  1787,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  the  stork,  accordingly,  has  been  cods^^^  ;,: 

composer  to  Drury  Lane,  in  which  capacity  he  the  ancients  as  the  personifloatioa  ^K\^[  I 

prodfuced  the  '*  Haunted  Tower,"  "N^o  Song,  conjugal  and  filial  love,  gratitude,  »» 

no  Supper,"  "The  Pirates,"  "The  Iron  Chest,"  perance ;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  cfl» 

all  successfully  performed  on  the  stage,  and  a  life,  and  it  was  a  cnme  to  offer  it  ^J^®  pi; 

number  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  some  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  ^  _^^ 

8T0RAX.    See  Balsams.  and  in  hieroglyphic  language  is  ^^  '- 
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jnstioe ;  bat  he  niAde  it  a  condition  of  his  court  of  the  United  Statee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Jos- 
acceptance  that  the  salaries  should  be  placed  tioe  Oaahing,  then  recently  deceased;  and  on' 
npoii  a  constitntional  footing,  and  this  oondi-  Jan.  17, 1812,  he  resigned  tilie  office  <^  speaker, 
tion  he  commnnicated  to  Mr.  Btory,  who  under-  He  now  o(»nmenced  that  long  judi<»al  career, 
took  to  carry  a  bill  through  the  legislature  for  extending  through  a  period  of  34  years,  for 
this  purpose.  His  report  on  the  suljject  treated  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  natnral 
the  practice  of  low  salaries  and  legialatiTe  gifts  and  acquired  tastes,  and  in  which  be  not 
grants,  which  had  until  that  time  prevailed,  as  only  won  great  fame  as  a  judge,  bat  achieTed 
an  insufficient  comnliance  with  the  constitu*  both  a  European  and  an  ibnerican  repntatioD 
tion  of  the  state,  and  strongly  condemned  it  as  as  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  jurist, 
uigust  and  impolitic.  By  his  zealous  exertions,  before  he  began  the  publication  of  the  worki 
a  bill  was  passed  (1807),  by  which  the  salaries  which  he  produced  in  the  discharge  of  his  do- 
were  raised  and  permanently  established.  The  ties  in  the  law  school  at  Oambridlge.  In  l^i)0 
other  measure  introduced  and  advocated  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  instituted  a  <x>ii- 
Mr.  Story,  in  disregard  of  party  lines,  was  a  vention  for  the  revision  of  their  state  constitn- 
bill  (1808)  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery  for  tion.  Of  this  body,  comprehending  many  ct 
the  state ;  but  he  was  not  successful.  In  the  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  state,  in  all  th<^ 
same  year  he  defended  the  embargo  as  the  only  walks  of  life,  Judge  Story  was  a  very  import^t 
measure  which  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef-  member.  His  principal  services  in  the  oonreD- 
ferson  could  have  adopted,  short  of  a  declara-  tion  related  to  the  tenure  and  the  compensanori 
tion  of  war,  without  submitting  to  the  igno-  of  the  judiciary,  the  apportionment  of  tht 
minious  restrictions  on  American  commerce  house  of  representatives,  and  the  property  b&^ii 
by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  had  previously  of  the  sena^.  The  ori^nal  constitution  coc- 
(1806)  written  the  celebrated  "Memorial  of  the  tained,  as  we  have  seen,  a  clause  authorizing: 
Inhiibitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe-  the  legislature  to  increase  tiie  salariea  of  tix 
ments  on  the  Neutral  Trade  of  the  United  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  A  m-> 
States,'*  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con-  tion  was  made  and  suddenly  carried  in  the  cvz- 
gross.  In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  elected  vention,  to  insert  the  words  "  or  dimini^^ 
to  congress  from  the  Essex  district.  In  op-  The  reconsideration  and  rejection  of  tlusamfDl- 
position  to  the  wishes  of  the  administration  ment  were  produced  by  a  powerfal  and  bri!- 
ne  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  liant  argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  c>.>m> 
embargo.  This  defection  from  his  party  was  manded  the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds^  i  i 
warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  Mr.  the  convention.  In  committee,  he  advocatri 
Story  separated  himself  from  the  administra-  the  district  system,  and  the  apportionment  c :' 
tion  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  em-  representatives  according  to  population,  so  a 
bargo,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  originally  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  members ;  but  thii 
supported  it  as  a  temporary  measure ;  that  as  plan,  although  resorted  to  nearly  40  years  aft€r- 
such  it  had  done  all  the  good  of  which  it  was  ward,  was  not  then  adopted.  The  senate  hd 
capable ;  that  it  was  then  doing  uncompen-  been  since  1780  founded  upon  property,  bv  & 
sated  mischief;  and  that  its  continuance  as  provision  which  assigned  the  members" in  kx 
a  permanent  law  would  endanger  the  author-  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  paid  by  the  dim- 
ity of  the  government  and  the  perpetuity  of  tricts  which  they  represented.  A  great  eii-rt 
the  Union.  He  left  congress  before  the  re-  was  made  in  the  convention  to  overthrow  tL> 
peal  was  consummated,  but  not  before  he  had  provision ;  but  it  was  successfully  defended  >.t 
largely  contributed  to  bring  it  about ;  and  in-  Judge  Story  and  other  leading  persona,  and  k 
de^  Mr.  Jelferson  attributed  it  almost  wholly  was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  aboUi^ecL  snil  a 
"*  to  his  exertions.  While  there,  he  endeavored  system  of  representation  in  the  senate  ba>«c 
to  effect  an  increase  of  the  navy,  but  without  purely  upon  i>opulation  adopted.  In  1>^£J 
success.  Declining  a  reflection  to  congress,  Judge  Story  was  appointed  professor  of  law  \i 
he  was  again  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  Harvard  university,  on  a  foundation  establi.<hfi 
of  Massachusetts  in  1810,  and  in  Jan.  1811,  he  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  for  the  delivery  i>: 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  His  char-  lectures  on  the  five  branches  of  law  and  equ.:]!^ 
acter  as  a  presiding  officer  is  thus  sketched  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  naniei:'. 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries :  *^  He  was  a  most  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  commx.*- 
efficient  and  business-despatching  presiding  cial  and  maritime  law,  federal  law,  and  federal 
officer,  and  with  such  tact  and  rapidity  did  he  equity.  For  the  better  discharge  of  the  dntk? 
manage  the  business  of  that  crowded  and  some-  of  this  professorship,  he  remov^  to  Cambridj^' 
times  stormy  hpuse,  that  it  seemed  often  to  be  in  Sept.  1829,  and  continued  to  redde  theVr 
left  with  him  to  do  with  it  pretty  much  as  he  until  nis  death.  As  the  founder  of  the  I^ar.e 
pleased ;  and  the  question  in  controversy  was  professorship  had  foreseen,  when  he  request-.-: 
often  got  through  with,  and  was  satisfactorily  the  appointment  of  Judge  Story,  the  law  soho  <. 
dispos^  of,  before  a  large  portion  of  the  greener  of  which  the  latter  now  became  the  head  im- 
members  knew  exactly  what  it  was,  or  in  what  mediately  attracted  students  from  all  parts  cf 
stage  of  consideration  it  stood."  On  Nov.  18,  the  United  States,  and  has  continued  to  pre^en-c 
1811,  he  received  from  President  Madison  the  the  rank  won  for  it  by  his  labors,  assisted  hv 
i^pointment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  those  of  his  colleagues,  Professors  Aahmun  and 
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oal  draagbtsmaa  to  the  Bocietj  of  antiqnariet,  leaTing  one  ride  open.    This  side  was  set  ont- 

he  ezecated  for  them  daring  the  next  4  years  a  side  of  the  room^  the  stove  itself  projecting 

complete  series  of  drawings  from  the  fiayenx  through  the  partition.    While  all  trouble  from 

tapestries,  and  contnbnted  to  the  19th  volnme  smoke  in  the  room  is  thus  avoided,  the  advan- 

of  the  **  Archedologia'*  a  paper  showing  the  tap-  tage  of  ventilation  through  the  stove  fine  is  lost 

estries  to  be  a  work  coeval  with  the  Norman  Dr.  Franklin^s  stove,  invented  in  1745,  wss  a 

conquest  of  England.    Throughout  his  life  he  great  step  in  advance  of  all  the  older  forms.  It 

was  indefatigable  in  his  eflforts  to  perpetuate  bj  was  a  rectangular  box  of  cast  iron  plates,  open 

means  of  drawings  the  relics  of  mediaeval  art  in  in  front  except  near  the  top,  with  a  didinir 

England.    While  engaged  in  tracing  a  portrait  shutter  by  which  the  whole  might  be  closed 

from  one  of  the  windows  in  the  church  at  Beer  entirely  or  in  part,  either  for  safety  or  for  in- 

Ferrers,he  fell  from  a  height  of  10  feet  and  was  creasing  the  draught.    The  hearth  projected 

killed  on  the  spot.    His  work  on  monumental  in  front,  and  was  cost  with  double  ledges  to 

effigies  was  completed  by  his  widow,  now  Mrs.  receive  the  edges  of  the  upright  plates ;  and 

Bray,  who  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  him.  also  with  a  number  of  holes,  viz. :  one  in  the 

STOVE  (Aug.  Sax.  etofa)^  an  enclosed  fire-  front  part  with  a  regulating  valve  for  admittioi; 

place,  used  for  warming  rooms,  cooking,  &c. ;  air  to  the  fire  from  an  air  flue  beneath  wbeo 

also  an  open  fireplace  when  this  is  movable,  the  shutter  was  down;  one  behind  the  first  up- 

The  term  was  also  formerly  applied  to  the  room  right  plate  in  the  back,  for  discharging  the  &ir 

itself,  heated  by  a  fire.   Some  of  the  early  meth-  brought  under  the  hearth  from  without  into  a 

ods  of  heating  rooms  are  described  in  the  arti-  narrow  rectangular  fiir  box  that  waa  as  long  a^ 

cle  Ohimnby.    Stoves   are  of  comparatively  the  width  of  the  stove,  and  as  high  exoeptinz 

modem  invention,  and  were  probably  first  in  the  space  for  the  smoke  fine  over  its  top : 

use  in  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  built  and  lastly  8  holes  near  the  extreme  back  edce 

of  bricks  and  tiles  of  massive  forms,  and  some-  for  the  smoke,  after  it  had  passed  over  the  ai: 

what  resembling  large  ovens.    Dr.  Franklin,  box  and  descended  behind  it,  to  enter  the  dae 

who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sub-  leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.     The  air 

ject  of  stoves,  and  himself  invented  some  very  box  at  its  sides  was  furnished  with  holes  throTi^h 

ingenious  forms  of  them,  observes  that  *'the  which  the  heated  air  was  admitted  into  the  room. 

Swedes,  Danes,  and  Russians  are  said  to  live  and  a  succession  of  shelves  one  above  another 

in  rooms,  compared  to  ours,  as  hot  as  ovens  ;^'  was  provided  in  this  box,  reaching  not  quit.' 

and  again,  that  ^^  though  those  countries  have  across,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  wft^ 

been  well  inhabited  for  many  ages,  wood  is  extended  and  it  was  longer  exposed  to  the 

still  their  fuel,  and  yet  at  no  very  great  price,  heated  surfaces  before  passing  out  into  the  roi'*!r. 

which  could  not  have  been  if  they  had  not  The  back  plate  of  the  stove,  heated  by  the  de- 

nniversally  used  stoves,  but  consumed  it,  as  we  scending  smoke  fine,  imparted  heat  to  the  air 

do,  in  great  quantities  by  open  fires.^'    The  between  it  and  the  chimney,  the  stove  8t«ndic* 

arrangements  for  warming  apartments  were  a  little  out  from  the  wall.    A  register  of  sbert 

exceedingly  defective  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Frank-  iron  was  introduced  in  the  descending  fl^e. 

lin^s  inventions,  which  were  first  made  in  1745.  which  could  be  closed  wholly  or  in  part^  aci 

Oardinal  Polignac  had  published  in  1709,  under  check  the  fire  to  any  desired  extent.     Thus  thi5 

the  assumed  name  of  Ghftuger,  a  treatise  entitled  stove  embodied  the  principles  of  the  moden: 

Za  nUeanique  du  feUy  ou  Part  d'en  attgrnenter  air-tight  stoves,  and  the  directions  Dr.  Franklii 

lei  effeUf  et  cTen  diminuer  la  dipense  ;  and  of  gave  for  using  it  are  just  as  applicable  to  theM-. 

this  was  published  in  London  in  1716  a  trans-  though^  by  reason  of  its  ruder  workznanshi: . 

lation  by  Dr.  Desagnliers,  who  modified  the  the  joints  were  not  air-tight,  which  the  it< 

Polignac  fireplaces,  which  were  constructed  ventor  himself  remarked,  and  supposed  c^>n.d 

with  hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jambs  of  iron,  not  well  be  otherwise.    This  stove  ^vras  om.v 

80  as  to  adapt  them  for  burning  coal  as  well  as  mented  in  front  with  a  representation  of  the 

wood.    Oount  Rumford  afterward  introduced  sun,  near  which  were  the  letters,  intended  fi^r 

the  same  principle  into  stoves.    The  Holland  the  name  of  the  stove,  Alter  Idem,     In  ITTI 

stoves,  described  by  Dr.  Franklin,  were  plain  Dr.  Franklin  completed  and  used  in  London » 

iron  box  stoves,  with  a  fiue  proceeding  from  stove  designed  for  burning  bituminous  coal  ai  i 

the  top,  and  a  small  iron  door  opening  into  the  consuming  its  own  smoke.  It  was  a  vase-shaT^i-l 

room.    He  speaks  of  them  as  using  Uttle  fuel,  iron  vessel  for  receiving  the  fuel,  set  npon  % 

the  heat  being  almost  all  saved,  and  as  carry-  horizontal  grate,  and  beneath  this  was  a  larje 

ing  off  comparatively  but  little  air  through  the  box  of  cast  iron,  ftirnished  with  partitioTiN 

small  flue,  and  of  the  circulation  thus  created  which  caused  the  flame  and  smoke  draim  do  wr 

as  being  Wneficial  in  ventilating  the  apart-  through  the  grate  to  circulate  around   nntj 

ments.    They  attracted  little  favor  in  England,  they  finally  escaped  into  the  chimney  by  a  tl-t 

principally  because  the  fire  could  not  be  seen ;  at  the  bottom  on  each  side.    With  the  saiv 

and  the  same  prejudice  has  ever  since  operated  object  of  consuming  the  smoke,  he   also  i:> 

to  prevent  the  general  use  of  close  stoves  in  vented  a  basket  grate  or  cage,  with  movaV.r 

that  country.    The  German  stove,  as  described  bars  at  the  top  and  bottom.    The  ftiel  beii  c 

by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  an  iron  box  made  of  introduced  at  the  top  and  kindled,  the  c&j^ 

5  plates  put  together  and  fastened  by  screws,  might  then  be  turned  over  npon  pivots,  whic- 
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BTOW,  JoBK,  aa  English  antiqnary  and  an-  was  aasooiated  with  her  nate  Catharine  aa 

nalist,  born  in  London  in  1525,  died  in  1605.  principal  of  a  female  geminary  at  Hartford,  and 
He  was  bred  a  tailor,  and  in  1560  devoted  in  1838  accompanied  her  father,  who  had  been 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Eng-  elected  president  of  Lane  theological  aeminarr, 
Ush  history,  but  was  occasionally  obliged  to  to  Cincinnati.  She  was  married  in  1836,  and 
return  to  his  trade  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  removed  from  Cincinnati  with  her  husband  in 
until  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parker,  arohbish-  1850.  She  had  previously  written  frequentij 
op  of  Canterbury.  Stow  made  an  extensive  for  periodicals,  and  published  a  small  volume 
collection  of  papers,  and,  as  many  of  them  of  sketches  entitled  '^The  Mayflower,^'  and 
were  Catholic  records,  they  were  thought  sus-  several  Sunday  school  books.  Li  1851-'2  her 
picious,  and  he  was  cited  before  an  ecclesias-  novel  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  famished  in 
tical  commission  on  charges  preferred  by  his  weeklychapterstothe  ^^  National  Era,7  an  anti- 
own  brother ;  but  upon  trial  he  was  acquitted  slavery  newspaper  of  Washington,  Dl  C.  On 
of  any  dangerous  attempt.  Jn  his  old  age  he  its  completion  it  was  published  in  2  vols.  12ma 
was  in  want,  and  in  1608  received  from  James  (Boston,  1862),  and  met  with  extraordinary 
I.  a  brief  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  col-  success;  no  work  of  fiction  in  the  Engliah  Ian- 
lect  in  churches  the  benefactions  of  the  well  guage  ever  had  a  circulation  at  all  oomparabk 
disposed.  His  works  are :  a  ^*  Summary  of  the  to  it.  In  the  United  States  4  diflferent  editions 
Chronicles  of  England"  (8vo.,  *1561);  the  were  published,  one  illustrated  and  one  in  G«r- 
'^  Survey  of  London"  (ito.,  1698) ;  and  *'  Florea  man,  and  not  far  from  400,000  copies  were  soli 
Historiarum ;  or  Annals  of  this  Kingdom,  from  In  England,  not  being  protected  by  copyright. 
the  Time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  his  Own."  editions  were  issued  at  all  prices  from  6J.  to 
The  folio  volume  entitled  *^Stow's  Chronicle"  lOf.,  and  more  than  500,000  copies  were  sold. 
was  published  after  his  death.  The  *^  Sum-  It  was  translated  into  every  language  of  Eo- 
mary"  concludes  with  1560,  and  the  ^^  Florea  rope,  and  several  of  those  of  Asia,  includiBg 
Historiarum"  is  only  an  extensive  amplification  Arabic  and  Armenian ;  and  in  many  of  thes^, 
of  the  same  work ;  and  even  this  formed  but  as  in  the  Gkrman,  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  T^&l- 
part  of  a  projected  "  far  longer  work "  for  lachian,  and  Russian,  there  were  from  2  to  li 
which  Stow  had  accumulated  materials.  different  translations.  It  was  dramatized  ia 
STOWE,  Calvin  Ellis,  D.D.,  an  American  a  great  number  of  versions,  and  acted  at  &1- 
clergyman,  bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6,  most  every  theatre  in  Europe  and  America. 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  The  British  museum  has  a  long  shelf  filled 
in  1824,  and,  after  a  yearns  service  as  tutor  and  with  its  different  translations,  editions,  ard 
librarian,  entered  Andover  theological  seminary  versions.  The  truth  of  some  of  her  statementi 
in  1825,  and  spent  two  years  after  completing  respecting  slavery  having  been  called  in  qu^ 
his  studies  there  in  assisting  Prof.  Stuart,  act-  tion,  she  published  in  1868  a  '^Key  to  Unt  ie 
ing  at  the  same  time  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Tom's  Cabin,"  verifying  them  by  oflBcial  and 
**  Boston  Recorder."  In  1830  he  was  inaugu*  other  authentic  documents.  In  1853  K*^ 
rated  as  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  Stowe  visited  Europe,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
college,  and  in  1833  became  professor  of  bibli-  comed.  Several  of  the  English  publishers  of 
cal  literature  in  Lane  seminary,  Cincinnati.  *^  Uncle  Tom"  offered  her  a  copyright  compen- 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  aided  aation,  and  she  received  numerous  testimoniali 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  public  from  the  readers  of  Uiat  work.  On  her  retun 
school  system  of  Ohio,  lecturing  and  writing  she  published  "  Sunny  Hemories  of  Foreiir: 
on  the  subject  with  great  effect.  In  May,  1836,  Lands"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1854)  and  i 
he  visited  Europe  to  procure  a  library  for  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  "  Ki^flower/^ 
Lane  seminary,  and  to  examine,  in  behalf  of  After  a  second  European  tour  she  pnblisLel 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  public  school  system  of  '*  Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Dismtd  Swamp'^  (la^^* . 
Prussia  and  some  of  the  other  German  states.  '*  The  Minister's  Wooing"  (12mo.,  Boston,  185  A 
On  his  return,  the  next  year,  he  published  his  a  fiction  portraying  New  England  life  in  the 
report  on  ^^  Elementary  Education  in  Europe,"  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  originally  aj^- 
which  was  distributed  in  every  district  of  Ohio  peared  serially  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly*' 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state,- and  republished  magazine  (Boston);  and  another  from  her  pen 


in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on    the  "  Independent"  newspaper  (New  York),  to 
^*  Elementary  Instruction  in  Prussia."   In  1850    which  she  has  been  a  contributor  since  184S. 


he  accepted  an  appointment  as  divinity  profea-  STOWELL,  William  Scott,  baron,  an  Enir- 

sor  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1852  as  profes-  lish  jurist,  born  in  He  worth,  Durham,  ^whither 

sor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  theological  his  family  had  fied  before  the  advancinf^  armv 

seminary,  which  latter  he  still  holds.— Habriet  of  the  young  pretender,   Oct.  17,  1745,  dici 

Elizabbtq  Bkbohkr,  an  American  authoress,  Jan.  28, 1836.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  WiS- 

wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the  liam  Scott,  a  coal  merchant  at  Newcaatle-npon- 

Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  bom  m  Litchfield,  Tyne,  and  with  his  brother  John,  afterward 

Conn.,  June  15, 1812.    At  the  age  of  15  she  earl  of  Eldon,  received   hia  early  education 
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king,  for  reftanng  to  pay  taxes  illegally  levied,  king  to  hla  oonnsels,  when  trouble  Borel^r  beset 

Here  their  paths  separated.     The  king  saw  hinu    Oharles  put  him  in  oommand  of  the 

the  neoeasity  of  eormpting,  if  possible,  the  annj  agailist  the  insurgent  Soots,  before  whom 

ohieft  of  his  enemies.    Hampden  had  already  the  royal  troops  fled  panio-strack,  after  the  rout 

tamed  away  with  contempt  from  aristocratic  at  Newborn  (Aug.  28, 1640);  and  Strafford^  po>* 

honors,  the  acceptance  of  which  at  that  mer-  sessing  more  vigor  of  mind  than  the  king  or 

cenary  period  he  felt  would  be  degrading,  any  of  the  council,  advised  strenuonsly  a^ir»t 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  however,  yielded  to  aoceptingtheterms  which  the  insurgents  won]*] 

the  seduction,  and  is  branded  in  history  as  impose.    But  Oharle&  in  despair  of  being  ab.o 

the  first  Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was  to  stem  the  torrent,  aetermined  to  yield  to  it 

not  an  addition  of  honor.    He  was  the  first  The  king  saw  himself  moreover  compelled  to 

and  the  greatest  upon  the  list  which  soon  grew  summon  a  parliament,  and  Strafford,  dreading; 

rapidly.    As  late  as  1628  Wentworth  was  still  the  consequences,  besought  his  master  to  allo^ 

an  unshaken  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had  him  to  return  to  Ireland.    Ohariea,  however, 

become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates  desirous  of  profiting  in  the  emergency  bv  bis 

of  the  '^  Petition  of  Right.^^    High  terms  were  great  talents,  and  pledging  his  royal  word*th::t 

offered  to  him.    He  was  first  gained  over  by  ^*  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  toached  ij 

the  offer  of  a  peerage.    He  was  first  created  parliament,"  prevailed  upon  the  unhappy  iiil> 

Baron,  and  soon  after  Viscount  Wentworth.  ister  to  brave  the  issue.    The  assembly  met  •  9 

He  abandoned  his  old  associates,  and  ever  Nov.  8, 1640.    On  the  18th  Pym,  true  to  lii« 

after  hated  them  with  the  hatred  of  a  rene-  word,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  common^  ai 

gade.    "  Whipped,"  he  said,  should  Hampden  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  with  the  hk-^ 

be.   '^I  would  have  him  whipped  into  his  right  sage  of  impeachment.    The  earl,  who  had  ju^* 

senses;  and  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart  taken  his  seat,  was  immediately  sent  to  t^.-. 

not,  I  should  be  the  more  sorry."    Pym,  who  tower.    The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  d 

foresaw  in  Wentworth  an  EngUsh  Richelieu,  in  number,  were  afterward  increased  to  i'% 

uttered  his  ominous  threat:  ^^Tou  have  left  with  a  view  to  convict  the  accused  of  an  a:- 

us,  but  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders  I  tempt  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law.    T.;^ 

shall  not  leave  you."    The  viscount  was  soon  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  first  retril- 

elevated  to  higher  title  and  to  great  office.  He  utive  blow  dealt  upon  the  king.    The  guilt  of 

became  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire-  the  minister  is  placed  beyond  a  doabt  by  tM- 

land,  and  president  of  the  council  of  the  north ;  deuce  which  has  come  to  ii^t  since  his  deAih ; 

and  although,  after  the  assassination  of  the  but  it  was  never  proven  by  his  accusers,  snl 

duke  of  Backingham,  Oharles  appears  to  have  his  defence  was  so  strcmg,  his  abilities  aid 

been  Ids  own  prime  minister,  Strafford  was  his  presence  of  mind,  his  shrewdness,  consisten.v, 

chief  councillor.  The  earl  perfectly  understood  and  eloquence,  his  Judgment  and  composure  ^ 

the  feelings,  resources,  and  policy  of  the  men  overwhelming,  that  the  house  abandoned  the 

whomhehaddesertea,  and  wasableto  lay  his  original  impeachment,  and  had  recourse  to 

schemes  with  a  depth  which  came  near  con-  other  means  of  bringing  him  to  hie  end,  which 

founding  the  tactics  of  the  skilfol  leaders  of  the  were  wholly  ui\just£&able.    A  bill  of  attmrni':::, 

parliament  His  obiect  was  to  make  his  master  brou^t  into  the  lower  house,  was  passed  hv  1 

an  absolute  monarch ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  great  majority.  The  lords,  in  a  puiic,  comi>lied ; 

in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  the  viceroy,  he  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Oharles  for  his  sp- 

succeeded.    The  king  was  *^  as  absolute"  in  proval.    The  king  had  striven  to  keep  his  won! 

that  island,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  any  that  not  a  hair  of  his  servant's  head  should  be 

prince  in  the  whole  world."    The  skill  and  the  in  danger.    In  fearfhl  distress,  with  popnlir 

daring  energy  of  Strafford  have  commanded  the  violence  impending  in  case  of  refusing  the  wv- 

wonder  of  idl  historians ;  and  had  his  object  rant  for  the  execution,  the  unhappy  monanrh 

been  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his  saw  no  resource,  no  security;  and  Strafforl 

khid,  history  might  record  his  name  with  un-  learning  the  truth,  wrote  a  letter  with  mu.h 

qualified  admiration.    But  there  is  scarcely  a  appearance  of  magnanimity,  advising  and  c> 

virtue,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  redeem  gmg  the  irresolute  king,  for  the  sake  of  the 

the  character  of  this  ^*  great,  brave,  bad  man."  public  peace,  to  sacrifice  a  life  which  wocii 

Gk>vernment  by  the  Word  was  his  favorite  be  resigned  cheeriully  to  a  master  who  hihi 

scheme.  In  Ireland  his  executive  administration  bestowed  such  "  exceeding  favors."    Such  w^ 

set  at  naught  the  courts  of  law.  No  man  left  the  the  spirit  of  the  earPs  last  counsel  to  the  kinc. 

island  without  his  permission;  vast  monopolies  Historians,  however,  refiise  to  ascribe  the  pr  » 

were  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans ;  ceeding  to  generosity  or  disinterestedness.   He 

taxes  were  laid  at  his  will,  and  levie4  by  mill-  may  or  may  not  have  been,  as  Hume  sugire>ts. 

tary  force ;  and  men  who  chanced  to  offend  the  actuated  by  the  hope  of  what  must  appear  to 

powerful  earl  were  condenmed  by  Ms  minions  every  generous  mind  would  be  the  effect  upo3 

to  death.    Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  however  the  king,  viz.,,  to  resolve,  after  such  an  act.  at 

as  Strafford  was,  it  is  universally  conceded  everyhazard  to  rescue  his  best  friend.  Charles^ 

that  he  greatly  improved  the  general  condition  however,  was  not  thus  affected.    He  acceded; 

of  the  people  of  Ireland.    His  vioeroyalty  was  and  Strafford,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if 

several  times  interrupted  by  the  calls  of  the  doubting  his  senses,  gave  impulsive  yet  gentle 
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atteranoe  to  his  emotion.  '*  Put  not  jour  faith  French  in  1807,  who  destroyed  a  great  ^rt  of 
ia  princes,'^  he  said  solemnly,  as  though  the  the  fortifications;  and  hy  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in 
sacred  volume  opened  now  for  his  teaching,  1810  it  was  ceded  to  Denmark.  In  1816  Den- 
^^  nor  in  the  sons  of  men;  for  in  them  there  is  mark  surrendered  it  to  Prussia* 
no  salvation."  The  king  lived  to  be  far  more  STRAMONIUM.  See  Datuka. 
unliappy  than  the  friend  whom  he  had  aban-  STRANGE,  Sir  Robbbt,  an  English  en- 
doned.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  haunted  graver,  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
by  strong  compunction  for  this  act;  and  even  isles,  July  14,  1721,  died  July  5,  1792.  "While 
at  bis  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh  he 
came  upon  him  with  poignant  remorse. .  The  joined  the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and 
carl,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  his  head  upon  the  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  obliged  to  take 
block  as  though  his  career  had  been  that  of  a  refuge  for  some  time  in  the  highlands.  Having 
life-long  benefactor  of  his  kind.  Nothing  in  the  studied  abroad  for  some  years,  he  settled  in 
history  of  executions  has  ever  surpassed  the  1751  in  London,  and  soon  rose  to  great  repute 
manliness  of  his  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his  as  a  historical  engraver.  During  a  second  visit 
impeachment.  He  moved  from  his  prison  to  to  the  continent  in  1760  he  executed  many  ad- 
Tower  hill  with  an  air  of  dignity  surpassing  mirable  plates  after  the  old  masters,  and  was 
even  his  ordinary  noble  aspect.  "  I  lay  down  made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
my  head,"  said  he,  after  declaring  his  inno-  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Paris.  He 
cence,  '*  as  cheerfully  as  ever  I  did  when  going  amassed  a  fortune  by  his  art,  as  well  as  by  his 
to  repose."  His  memory  remains  as  one  of  the  shrewdness  and  judgment  as  a  dealer  in  pio- 
most  eminent  and  brilliant  personages  that  tures.  He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Progress 
have  appeared  in  England ;  and  at  this  remote  of  Engraving,"  which  was  never  published,  and 
day  his  features  on  the  "living  canvas"  of  commenced  an  autobiography,  given  in  the 
Vandyke  still  awe  the  beholder,  as  the  haughty  memoir  of  him  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Den-  ' 
earl  in  life  overawed  his  contemporaries.  His  nistoun  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855). 
attainder  was  reversed  under  Charles  II.  His  STRASBOURG  (Ger.  Strasburg  or  Strcm- 
"  Letters  and  Despatches"  were  edited  by  Dr.  hurg\  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
Kno wler  (2  vols.  foL,  London,  1739).  ment  of  Bas-Rhin,  situated  on  tJie  111,  a  tributarr 
STRALSUND,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  from  its  junction  witn 
town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  capital  of  the  that  river,  and  250  m.  E.  by  8.  from  Paris;  pop. 
administrative  district  of  the  same  name,  situ-  in  1862,  82,014.  It  stands  upon  level  ground, 
ated  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  is  nearly  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a 
Rugen  from  the  mainland,  in  lat.  54°  18'  N.,  long,  wall  with  bastions,  ditches,  and  outworks,  and 
13"  6'  E.,  120  m.  N.  from  Berlin;  pop.  20,833.  a  strong  citadel  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is 
Tlie  site  of  the  town  is  so  completely  surround-  entered  by  7  gates,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed  by 
ed  by  water,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  leads  to  the  fortress  of 
bridges,  which  connect  it  with  its  8  suburbs  on  Kehl  in  Baden.  The  111  flows  through  the  town 
the  mainland.  Though  the  town  has  a  gloomy  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  has  many  branches,  and  is 
appearance,  it  is  clean  and  well  paved.  The  crossed  by  several  wooden  bridges.  The  streets 
principal  churches  are  those  of  St.  Nicholas  are  generally  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the 
and  St.  Mary,  the  former  dating  from  the  13th  principal  ones  are  broad,  and  there  are  several 
century  and  the  latter  from  the  14th.  They  fine  squares.  The  houses  are  well  built  and 
are  both  fine  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  rather  lofty  with  steep  roofs.  The  cathedral 
architecture,  and  have  many  valuable  paintings,  of  Strasbourg  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
The  town  hall  contains  a  public  library,  and  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe,  and  its  spire  is  the 
the  gymnasium  has  both  a  museum  and  library,  highest  in  the  world,  being  466  feet.  It  was 
The  manufactures  include  linen  and  woollen  originally  founded  in  504,  but  the  edifice  was 
goods,  starch,  sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather,  almost  completely  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  ac-  1007.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1016 
tive  trade.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  malt,  and  completed  in  1439.  The  W.  front  is  richly 
timber,  wool,  and  linen.  The  harbor  is  large,  decorated  with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass- 
but  shoals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than  reliefs,  rises  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  and  has 
15  feet  from  entering  it. — Stralsund  was  buUt  a  circular  window  48  feet  in  diameter.  The 
by  Jaromar  L,  prince  of  Rogen,  about  the  year  principal  dimensions  are :  extreme  length  857 
1209,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  feet,  height  of  ceiling  79  feet,  length  of  tran- 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  septs  140  feet,  and  breadth  of  the  nave  35  feet. 
It  successfully  resisted  Wallenstein,  who  be-  There  are  14  other  churches,  the  most  interest-  " 
sieged  it  in  1628,  and  lost  12,000  men  before  its  ing  of  which  are  those  of  St.  Stephen,  St. 
walls.  The  Swedes  gained  possession  of  it  by  Thomas,  the  Temple  Neuf,  and  St.  Pierre  le 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  Frederic  William,  Jeune ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  splendid  syna- 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from  them  gogue.  The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
in  1678,  but  restored  it  in  the  following  year,  notice  are  the  episcopal  palace,  prefect's  of- 
Stralsund  surrendered  to  the  Prussian,  Danish,  fice,  town  hall,  custom  house,  court  house,  the 
and  Saxon  forces  in  1715,  but  was  given  back  public  library  containing  180,000  volumes,  the 
to  Sweden  in  1720.    It  was  surrendered  to  the  royal  academy,  theatre,  and  picture  gallery. 
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The  military  establishments  are  on  an  extensive  England,  ritnated  on  the  right  side  of  the  riTer 
scale,  and  inolade  an  arsenal,  artillery  school,  Avon,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  Warwick,  and  96  m.  K. 
cannon  fonndery,  barracks,  and  hospital.    The  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,8T2.     Strat- 
mannfactnres  are  numerons,  and  include  wool-  ford  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  as  early 
len,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  sail  cloth,  Jewel-  as  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  derives 
ry,  clocks  and  watches,  cutlery,  hardware  and  its  sole  interest  at  the  present  day  from  the 
oast  iron  articles,  porcelain,  earthenware,  soap,  fact  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
leather,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  paper,  and  cards,  his  abode  in  youth  and  age,  and  the  plaice 
There  are  numerous  bleachfields,  dye  works,  of  his  death,  and  is  the  present  depository  of 
sugar  refineries,  breweries,  and  printing  of-  his  remains.    A  part  of  the  ancient  Jionse  in 
flees ;  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  its  goose  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and  of 
liver  pies  (pdtia  de  foiea  greu).    The  trade  of  which  he  retained  the  possession  at  the  time  of 
Strasbourg  is  extensive,  and  is  greatly  facili-  his  death,  is  stUl  standmg  in  Henley  street,  and 
tated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine. — Stras-  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  nation  bj 
bourg  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Argento-  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000.    The 
ratum,  which  after  the  Roman  conquest  was  chamber  of  his  birth  and  other  parts  of  the 
made  a  frontier  fortress  against  the  G^ermans.  building  supposed  to  be  associated  with  his  his- 
It  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  during  the  mid-  tory  are  preserved  with  great  care,  and,  so  far 
die  ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till  seized  as  possible,  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681 ;  but  although  nearly  poet^s  lifetime.    Measures  have  recently  been 
two  centuries  have  since  elapsed,  it  still  retains  taken  to  ruse  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  ke^p- 
in  its  appearance,  people,  and  language  the  ing  the  building  in  repair.    The  chnrcli,  a 
general  characteristics  of  a  Gferman  town.    It  handsome   cruciform   structure   with    a  tn-t 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  having  tower  and  spire,  situated  near  the  river,  cos- 
been  improved  under  the  direction  of  Vauban.  tains  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  which 

STRATFORD  DE  REDOUFFE,  Stratford  are  buried  in  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  and 
CAimiNO,  viscount,  an  English  diplomatist,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  monument,  the  distis- 
born  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1788.  He  is  a  cousin  gnishing  feature  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
of  George  Oanning,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  portrait  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  marble.  This 
and  at  King^s  college,  Oambridge.  He  com-  edifice  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1840,  and  U 
menoed  his  public  career  in  180T  as  jirMMwri-  now  one  of  the  best  preserved  ecclesiastical 
ter  in  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1808  was  ap-  buildings  in  the  country.  The  grammar  schiKl 
pointed  secretary  to  the  special  mission  at  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  8hakespe^*« 
Constantinople  under  Sir  Robert  Adair,  whom  was  educated,  is  established  in  the  upper  part 
he  subsequently  succeeded  as  minister  plenipo-  of  the  ancient  guildhall ;  and  among  the  plac^ 
tentiary.  In  1814  he  was  despatchea  in  the  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  traditionallr 
same  capacity  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in  associated  with  incidents  of  his  youth  are  the 
fi-amingthe  treaty  which  united  the  19  cantons  cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  in  the  ad- 
in  the  Helvetic  confederation;  and  in  1820  he  Joining  parbh  of  Shottery,  and  Charlecit^ 
was  appointed  minister  at  Washington,  where  house,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  a  few  miles 
he  remained  8  years.  Between  1824  and  1829  higher  up  the  Avon.  In  1769  a  Shakespeare 
he  participated  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Oonstan-  "jubilee"  was  celebrated  in  Stratford  mi(h7 
tinople  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  the  direction  of  Garrick,  on  which  occasion  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece  by  present  town  hdl,  which  contains  a  statne  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1881  he  was  Shakespeare,  was  erected.  Recently  a  triea- 
agam  sent  to  Oonstantinople  on  a  special  mis-  nial  commemorative  festival  was  prox>osed,  bn*. 
sion,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  in  a  similar  has  not  been  observed  with  any  regularitj. 
capacity  to  Madrid.  For  several  years  he  held  New  Place,  the  residence  in  which  Shak'^ 
no  public  office,  though  twice  offered  the  gov-  speare  passed  his  latter  years  and  where  b^ 
emor-generalship  of  Oanada  by  Lord  Mel-  died,  came  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centnrr 
bourne ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  into  the  possession  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Peel  to  power  in  1841  he  was  reappointed  Francis  Gastrell,  who,  after  having  in  1756  cut 
minister  to  Oonstantinople,  where  he  remained  down  a  mulberiy  tree  venerated  by  the  towns- 
nntil  rdieved  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  1868.  people  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Shake- 
In  April,  1852,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  speare  had  planted  it,  destroyed  the  house  it- 
having  previously  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  self  in  1759.  Part  of  the  garden  belonging  to 
for  Old  Sarnm,  Stockbridge,  and  Lynn-Regis.  New  Place,  however,  still  remains,  and  wss 
ffis  long  residence  in  Oonstantinople,  and  his  secured  to  the  possession  of  the  pnblio  in  per- 
fiuniliarity  with  eastern  politics,  have  given  petuity  by  subscription  in  1861. 
bun  an  influence  with  the  sultan  enjoyed  by  STRAUSS,  David  Fbisdbioh,  a  German  the- 
no  previous  English  ambassador.  Many  im-  ologian,bominLudwigsbnrg,Wartemberg,Jan, 
portant  reforms  in  Turkey,  particularly  those  27, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blanbenren  and 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  Ohristian  popula-  TQbingen,  was  engaged  as  curate  in  1830  and 
tion,  have  been  attributed  to  his  efforts.  as  professor  at  Maulbronn  in  1881,  and  in  18C2 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a   municipal  became  Bepetent  in  the  theological  seminary  at 

borough  and  market  town  of  Warwickshire,  Tabingen,  where  he  also  lectured  on  the  Hege- 
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to  be  beneficial  to  new  crops,  and  Btra^  ifl  ad-  fne  work  with  tbelr  large  wheat  Btrswa,  were 
vantageouslj  used  bj  fiirmers  as  a  fertilizer ;  an  obliged  to  adopt  the  ex|^Bdient  of  aplitting  tbe 
excellent  mode  of  preparing  it  for  this  use  is  straw  into  narrow  splints  or  sUps.     This  w&5 
to  canse  it  to  absorb  liquid  manures  and  then  first  done  hj  knives,  and  afterwm  hy  the  ma- 
expose  it  in  compost  heaps  to  ferment.    It  is  chines  described  in  the  article  Hat.     The  in- 
largely  consumed  upon  farms  for  littering  ani-  troduction  of  this  shnple  process  had  increased 
mals,  and  is  made  use  of  as  a  material  for  beds,  the  returns  in  this  branch  in  1810  not  less  th^r. 
It  is  also  used,  by  the  method  called  thatching,  £300,000  or  £400,000  annually.    The  90ci<  tj 
as  a  covering  of  roofs  of  buUdings,  and  for  pro-  of  arts  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  m&nn 
tecting  staclu  of  hay  from  the  weather.    Being  facture,  which  led  to  various  improvement^  k 
while  dry  a  poor  condnctpr  of  heat,  it  serves  the  processes.    Rye  straw  was  substituted  f*^: 
to  protect  delicate  plants  and  trees  from  frost,  wheat  straw,  and  the  manufacture  was  extend 
ana  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ropes  for  partic-  ed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  the  climate  of  which  thr 
ular  modes  of  applying  it  to  this  use.    In  the  former  variety  was  better  adapted.     As  tU 
West  Indies  it  is  the  common  material  of  the  split  straw  when  plaited  presents  altematelj  iu 
large  pack  saddles ;  and  in  the  United  States  inner  and  outer  surface,  the  work  lacks  tb' 
and  in  Europe  it  is  frequently  employed  for  the  uniformity  of  appearance  prodaced    by  tht 
collars  of  draught  horses.    It  is  largely  used  whole  straw.    To  secure  this,  the  plan  was  d^ 
for  matting  for  floors,  and  in  the  East  Indies  is  vised,  in  the  plait  called  the  '^  patent  I>i:> 
even  woven  into  ssdls  for  vessels.    In  the  arts,  stable,'*  of  laying  two  splints  with  their  icDtr 
the  principal  uses  of  straw  are  for  the  manu-  surfaces  togetiier,  which  also  increases  its  duri- 
facture  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  to  some  ex-  bility.    The  plaits  are  made  of  various  widt^< 
tent  of  paper  and  of  ornamental  baskets.    The  and  by  the  usual  method  practised  in  Engk^.i 
Japanese  cover  boxes  of  various  kinds  with  they  are  put  together  overlapping  each  otb;r 
split  straws,  laying  them  close  together  so  as  to  along  their  edges,  and  producmg  little  ndr-i 
present  a  smooth  flat  surface,  of  delicate  satin  over  the  whole  work ;  but  the  Leghorn  plai:  L> 
lostre. — ^The  plaiting  of  straws  for  hats  and  so  made  that  the  edges  are  joined  by  heiDc  =^ 
bonnets  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  it  were  knitted  together,  so  that  there  is  ytr} 
not  being  traced  back  beyond  the  commence-  little  waste  of  material  by  overlapping  and  n 
ment  of  the  17th  century,  when,  as  narrated  interruption  of  the  pattern.    The  pieces  arv 
in   Coryat's  "  Crudities,"  **  delicate  strawen  held  fast  by  a  thread  which  is  drawn  tight  ts''. 
hats"  were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  many  concealed  in  the  work.    The  first  straw  h^: 
places  in  Piedmont.    As  some  of  them  were  net  braided  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  h-^ri 
said  to  have  at  least  100  seams,  it  is  probable  been  made  in  1798  by  Miss  Betsey  MetcaU  t:- 
the  plaiting  was  at  that  time  very  find.    In  terward  Mrs.  Ba^er,«of  Providence,  R.  I.   I. 
England  the  manufacture  was  not  introdaced  was  an  imitation  of  a  Dunstable  bonnet  wbr' 
before  the  next  century.    Some  account  of  it  she  saw  in  a  store  in  Providence.     A  fac^iirii.^ 
is  given  in  the  article  Hat,  vol.  viii.  p.  764.  of  it,  also  made  by  Mrs.  Baker,  is  preserved  I: 
In  Tuscany,  where  this  work,  which  is  known  the  collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  societr  fy 
as  the  Leghorn  plait,  is  carried  to  the  high-  the  encouragement  of  domestic  indnstry,  tii^  > 
est  perfection,  a  variety  of  bearded   wheat  regarded  with  no  little  interest  as  connect  .^^ 
(tritieum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the  with  the  first  step  in  a  great  branch  of  ind^- 
straw,  and  the  upper  joint  is  selected  as  the  try,  which  in  Massachusetts  done  is  said  t- 
best  for  plaiting.    The  straw  is  small,  owing  employ  10,000  persons  and  to  produce  6,000. iV' 
in  part  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  broad-  hats  and  bonnets  annually.    In  I^iladclj'.u 
cafri;,  and  partly  to  the  plant  not  being  allowed  also  the  production  of  straw  hats  is  carried  ^r 
to  attain  to  maturity.    It  is  spread  on  the  upon  a  large  scale,  and  straw  brud  for  the  p-: 
ground  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  is  further  dried  pose  is  imported  from  England,  Switzen^  ' 
when  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked.    It  is  then  and  Tuscany,  and  coarse  straw  hata  for  t^ : 
again  spread  out  to  be  bleached  by  the  sun  southern  trade  are  largely  imported  there  fr.i 
and  dew,  being  frequently  turned  while  thus  Canada.    One  of  the  largest  factories  is  ^^ 
exposed.    The  lower  joint  isTthen  pulled  off,  Bridgeport,  Montgomery  co.,  near  Philaot' 
and  the  upper  portions  are  steamed  and  fumi-  phia.    The  annual  production  of  Philadel;    - 
gated  with  sulphur.    Thus  prepared,  the  straw  has  been  estimated  at  over  $600,000,  or  $:^  ■% 
IS  largelv  exported  to  England.     The  best  000  for  hats  and  $250,000  for  bonnets.    Ms.-^; 
work  is  done  m  Tuscany  in  the  spring  season,  varieties  of  plaited  work  are  introduced  in  )u.:- 
In  summer  the  dust  and  perspiration  affect  in-  and  bonnets,  some  distinguished  for  their  ci 
juriously  the  appearance  of  the  straw ;  and  in  treme  fineness,  and  others  for  their  total  di^^r^ 
winter  the  smokiness  of  the  huts  and  the  diffi-  gard  of  this  qu^ity.    The  styles  too  are  ct  ^ 
culties  of  plaiting  the  wet  straw  with  cold  and  tinually  changing,  and  the  woi^  is  various]' 
benumbed  fingers  also  interfere  with  the  excel-  modified  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  otb.r 
lenoe  of  the  work.    The  hats  tarnished  in  the  substances,  as  lace,  mohair,  whalebone.  ^ 
manufacture  from  these  causes  cannot  be  re-  Straw  is  bleached  with  sulphnrous  acid,  a5  C'- 
stored  by  bleaching  or  other  processes.  TheTusr  scribed  in  Hat,  and  is  dyed  of  various  col  ^rs 
oan  straw,  owing  to  its  small  size,  may  be  used  A  boiling  hot  solution  of  indigo  in  Bulpbnn 
without  splitting;  but  the  English,  to  produce  as  acid  gives  a  blue  color ;  a  decoction  of  turme 


Xt4  STBSET  BTBXN6TH  OF  MATERIALS 

STREET,  Alfred  Biluhgb,  an  Americaa    of  thetong^essaxid  BtiffiieflB0(Mn1)ined.   Sinoe 

poet,  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  K.  T.,  Deo.  18,  the  quality  of  the  same  kind  of  material  mast 
1811.  At  14  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  vary  with  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  some 
father  to  Monticello  in  Sullivan  co.,  where  he  of  them  not  readily  cognizable  by  the  experi- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  years    menter  or  the  engineer,  it  will  follow  that  there 

practised  law.  In  1839  he  settled  in  Albany,  must  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  results 
where  he  has  sinoe  resided,  and  where  for  a    as  to  strength  obtained  by  different  obserreis; 

number  of  yearshe  has  held  the  position  of  state  that  the  numbers  employed  to  express  the 

librarian.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  as  strength  afford  at  best  but  approximations; 

a  contributor  of  verses  to  the  magazines,  and  in  and  that  in  practice  the  load  or  pressure  al- 

1840  delivered  a  poem  on  ^^  Nature"  before  the  lowed  must  fall  considerably  within  even  these 

Euglossian  society  of  Geneva  college ;  and  he  limits.    A  timber  or  piece  of  other  kind  maj 

has  since  delivered  several  poems  before  differ-  be  subjected  to  strain  or  fracture  in  4  wavs  : 

ent  colleges  in  New  York,  and  one  before  Yale  1.  It  may  be  stretched,  pulled,  or  torn  asunder, 

college.    In  1842  appeared  his  first  volume  of  as  in  case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  &c.  This  is  called 

poems,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Burning  of  Sche-  direct  pull,  tensile  strain,  or  tension  ;  and  re- 

neotady,  and  other  Poems,"  followed  in  1844  sistance  to  it,  tensile  strength.    2.  It  may  be 

by  a  2d  collection,  "  Drawings  and  Tintings,"  cru^ed  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  s^  m 

and  in  1846  by  a  complete  collection  of  his  columns  and  truss  beams.  This  is  direct  thmst 

fhgitive  poems  (8vo.,  New  York).    In  1849  direct  pressure,  or  compression ;  and  resistaoce 

appeared  in  London  and  New  York  his  longest  to  it,  tne  crushing  strength.  8.  It  may  be  beDt 

rm,  "Frontenao,"  consisting  of  7,000  Imes.  or  broken  across  by  a  force  perpendicular  or 

1860  he  published   two  prose  volumes:  oblique  to  its  length,  as  in  common  beams  aid 

"The  Oouncil  of  Revision"  (8 vo.),  containing  Joists.    This  is  transverse  strain,  or  flexion; 

the  vetoes  of  the  council,  a  history  of  the  su-  resistance  to  it  is  the  transverse  strength.    4. 

preme,  chancery,  and  admiralty  courts  of  New  It  may  be  twisted  or  wrenched  off,  in  a  direc- 

York,  and  biographical  sketches  of  its  gov-  tion  about  its  axis,  as  in  case  where  the  sh^ 

emors  and  Ju^s  firom  1777  to  1821 ;  and  or  journal  of  a  turning  wheel  is  suddenly  ar- 

"Woods   and  Waters,  or  the  Saranacs  and  rested  in  its  movement.  This  is  torsion ;  resist- 

Racket,"  a  description  of  a  tour  in  the  great  ance  to  it,  the  torsion^  strength.    A  5th  s^rs 

wilderness  of  northern  New  York.    Several  of  is  sometimes  added,  namely,  detrumve  strength, 

his  poems  have  been  translated  into  German.  or  that  consisting  in  resistance  to  the  slidins 

8TRELITZ.    See  Megklenbubo.  of  the  particles  or  fibres  upon  each  other; 

STBELITZESl  See  Guards,  voL  viiL  p.  537.  hence,  opposing  such  applications  of  force  is 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  a  general  those  made  in  the  operations  of  punching  sn-i 

expression  in  the  constructive  arts  for  the  meas-  shearing.    Any  bending  or  breaking  pressure 

ure  of  capacity  of  resistance,  possessed  by  solid  is  a  stress ;  its  effect  on  the  piece,  a  str^ 

masses  or  pieces  of  various  kinds,  to  any  cause  Briefly,  then,  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece  or 

tending  to  produce  in  them  a  permanent  and  body,  in  any  direction,  is  the  total  resistiDc^ 

disabling  change  of  form  or  positive  fracture,  it  can  oppose  to  strain  in  that  direction.   L 

g^ee  the  articles  Aboh,  Beam,  Bridob,  and  Tensile  Strength.  A  rod,  rope,  or  any  Kvlj, 
ABPjsNTBT.)  The  present  notice  will  be  de-  being  pulled  or  strained  in  the  direction  of 
voted  mainly  to  the  genersl  principles  of  the  its  length  (the  form,  in  these  cases,  bebz 
sabjeot.  The  materials  employed  in  construe-  usually  cylindrical  or  prismatic),  its  cohesioi 
tion  are  chiefly  of  4  kinds :  1,  timber ;  2,  rock  can  come  into  play  only  by  reason  of  the  op- 
(or  natural  stones) ;  8,  bricks,  concretes,  &c.  posite  end  being  fixed ;  and  the  amonnt  '4 
(artificial  stones) ;  4,  metals,  especially  iron,  cohesion  excited  is  a  reaction  against  the  pull 
AH  these  resist  fracture  in  whatever  way ;  but  or  strain  applied.  From  these  principles  it 
the  oapabilityofresistance  in  a  given  case  varies  follows  that,  up  to  the  limit  of  strength,  the 
with  many  particulars,  but  chiefly  the  follow-  amount  of  cohesion  excited  in  the  way  of  r«* 
ing :  1,  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  qual-  action  is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  amonnt 
ity ;  8,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  piece  of  the  acting  strain,  rupture  or  permanent 
nsed ;  8,  the  manner  of  support  from  other  change  following  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  pass- 
parts  ;  4,  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  force  ed  the  limit  named ;  and  also,  that  at  everr 
tending  to  nroduce  rupture.  Materials  of  all  moment  the  strain  and  reaction  are  equal 
kinds  owe  their  strength  to  the  action  of  those  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  acted 
forces  residing  in  and  about  the  molecules  of  upon ;  hence  again,  that  where  weight  does 
bodies  (the  molecular  forces),  but  mainly  as  not  (as  it  must  in  any  hanging  rope  or  piec^) 
well  as  most  obviously  to  that  one  of  these  come  in  to  modify  the  resmt,  the  piece  mnsu 
known  as  cohesion,  the  direct  result  of  the  when  the  limit  of  strength  is  exceeded,  alwa^ 
operation*  of  which  among  the  particles  and  part  or  yield  at  its  weakest  portion;  and  thki 
within  the  fibres  of  any  mass  is  to  impart  to  it  the  tensile  strength  can  never  exceed  that  oi 
the  property  of  toughness  or  tenacity.  Certain  such  weakest  portion.  Two  fibres  of  like  char- 
modified  results  of  cohesion,  as  hardness,  stiff-  acter,  equally  stretched,  must  exhibit  double 
ness,  and  elasticity,  are  also  important  ele-  the  strength  of  one.  Generalizing  this  result 
ments ;  and  the  strength  is  rather  in  the  ratio  we  say  that  the  tensile  strength  of  rods,  beamst 
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nile  for  the  strength  of  hemp  or  wire  rope  is  to  times  the  diameter,  Hodgkinson  fiodB  W^f* 

S:.?;iSK"iTtS?ofX:£r:'o?1  '-;  «.dfaraia.ehaU«wcylindric.l column, 

tODs.    Of  wood,  any  species  of  which  is  snhject  W^f'  — *=t^  5  d  being  the  whole  diameter 

to  great  ineqnaUties.  the  strongest  portion  ifl  .of  the  column,  and  d.ihe  less  diameter  in  case 

said:  to  be  that  neither  nearest  the  pith  nor  ^^  ^^  i^^^n^^'  ^^j^'^     Here,  as  before,  /  u 

^e  bark,  but  between  the  two.     The  wood  ^^.e  unit  or  coefficient,  varying  with  the  kind 

fr^  below  the  yrmging  of  the  branches  is  ^^  material ;  and  this/ being  wught  in  tables. 

itoonger  than  that  above,  and  that  grown  on  ^^  ^  ^^  multiplied  hy  the  ratio  of  dimensioiii 

the  south  side  of  the  tree  than  that  on  the  ^^^^  expressed.    The  table  gives  example 

north  Bide.    The  strength,  per  square  indi  see-  ^^  crushing  strength  for  short  columna,  of  1 

tion,  of  any  material  being  known,  this  be-  gquare  inch  area: 

oomes  for  such  material  the  unit  or  coefficient  ^                       '              * 

of  strength ;  and  hence,  representing  this  unit    JjJ**^* iSlooo 

for  any  substance  by  /,  and  calling  W  the  «  'wroDgbt !!!!!!.'  72,000 
breaking  weight,  and  a  the  area  of  section  in 
Muare  inches,  a  general  egression  for  the  limit  III.  Trannerte  Strength,  Suppose  a  beam 
of  tensile  strength,  according  to  the  law  found  stretched  horizontally,  supported  at  one  or  both 
above,  will  be  TT  =/ '  a.  That  is,  the  strength  of  its  extremities,  and  having  a  load  placed  npoo 
ofa  piece  ofany  other  section  is  (approximately,  the  suspended  portion  at  one  or  more  poinu. 
of  course)  found  by  multiplying  the  unit  for  If  the  beam  were  either  inoompreasible  or  is- 
that  material  by  the  number  of  square  inches  extensible,  it  could  not  bend  in  oonaequence 
in  the  transverse  section  of  the  piece.  But  of  the  load,  but,  when  the  limit  of  strength  w:3 
long  tie-beams  become  weaker  by  having  first  reached,  must  crush  or  snap  asunder  at  once. 
to  do  the  work  of  upholding  their  own  weight ;  But  all  materials  are  susceptible  both  of  cooh 
and  in  a  long  rope,  as  used  in  towing,  especially  pression  and  of  extension— different  ones,  how. 
when  wet,  tliis  becomes  a  serious  element  of  ever,  in  very  different  degrees,  both  aa  to  each 
weakness.  A  like  result  holds  for  a  long  rod  of  these  changes  absolutely,  and  also  as  to  their 
or  rope,  pendent,  and  intended  to  support  relative  amounts.  In  fact,  a  beam  supported 
other  weights;  obviously  such  rod  or  rope,  at  the  ends  or  at  other  points  is  between  blj 
loaded,  must  tend  to  break  near  its  upper  such  points  of  support  loaded,  first,  hy  its  ottc 
end.  Again,  the  safe  load  of  any  piece  must  weight  within  such  length ;  if  any  load  be  thoQ 
diminish  with  increase  of  length,  owing  to  placed  upon  this  portion,  the  effect  is  the  sann* 
greater  probability  of  weak  parts ;  and  in  some  m  kind,  and  simply  increased  in  amoont.  Toe 
mstances  a  like  result  arises  from  long  con-  obvious  effect  is  a  deflection  or  flexure  of  th> 
tinned  pull,  apart  from  the  known  deteriora-  beam,  under  pressure  of  the  sum  of  the  weigb*j 
tion,  from  decay,  rusting,  jar,  &c.,  with  age.  its  strength  must  bear.  In  this  deflection  the 
n.  Crukhing  Strength.  This  form  of  strength,  particles  and  fibres  of  the  under  side  of  the 
or  that  which  bodies  can  oppose  to  direct  beam  are  extended,  and  the  actual  len^  of 
thrust,  or  pressure,  is  imnortant  in  all  materi-  this  portion  is  increased.  The  fibres  are  herr 
als  having  the  form  of  blocks  for  foundations  in  a  state  of  tension,  cohesion  supplying  the 
or  walls,  in  columns,  beams, "'(d^.  Mr.  Hodg-  chief  resistance  to  rupture.  The  fibres  of  th« 
kinson  finds  this  form  of  strength  to  be  depen-  upper  side  of  the  beam  are  subjected,  on  the 
dent  in  a  marked  degree  (of  course,  after  the  contrary,  to  compression ;  this  part  of  the  beam 
nature  of  the  material  is  regarded)  on  the  pro-  is  really  shortened ;  the  resistance  is  that  U) 
portion  borne  by  the  height  of  the  piece  to  its  crushing,  and  due  to  action  both  of  repnhdon 
other  dimensions.  For  heights  less  than  the  and  cohesion.  The  result  is,  that  in  either 
diameter  or  side  of  the  piece,  the  strength  portion  of  the  bent  beam  the  fibres  act  bv  s 
against  crushing  increases  as  the  height  is  less  sort  of  leverage,  one  component  of  their  who> 
---Bhort,  however,  of  such  thinness  as,  in  more  pull  or  pressure  being  exerted  in  a  direoti:2 
fragilematerials,  would  of  itself  favor  fracture,  and  amount  exactly  opposed  to  the  whole 
When  the  altitude  exceeded  the  diameter,  frac-  transverse  strain,  at  least  so  long  aa  the  piev^e 
tare  commenced  by  the  cleaving  off  at  the  sides  is  not  bending,  or  until  it  breads.  Betwcri: 
of  pieces  leaving  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  the  col-  the  extended  and  the  compressed  portions  of 
mnn ;  the  actual  limit  of  strength  was  nearly  the  beam  there  is  evidently  a  oontinnons  tilm 
the  same  up  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  times  the  di-  or  surface,  horizontid  when  the  beam  is  strai^h:, 
ameter ;  beyond  this  altitude  bending  in  fiex-  and  correspondingly  bent  when  the  beam  is  $0. 
ible  bodies  was  more  likely  to  occur,  and  the  along  which  film  the  material  suffers  neither 
strength  rapidly  diminished.  Other  things  be-  extension  nor  compression.  This  film,  com- 
ing equal,  nowever,  the  strength  was  proper-  monly  spoken  of  as  a  line,  is  called  the  nentr^l 
tional  to  the  area  of  section.  Calling  h  the  line  or  neutral  axis  of  the  beam.  Its  impor 
breadth,  t  the  thickness,  and  h  the  height,  Ey-  tanoe  in  connection  with  the  strength  wU 
telwein  had  found  for  crushing  strength  the  presently  appear.    Since  the  fibres  act  by  « 

formuk,Tr=/-^|^.    For  a  solid  cylindrical  JP^l'^r*'^??*®;  ^^J^'^'^SL^'^'!?^  ^^^^"^ 

^         "^      **                           ^  most  forcibly  at  the  sur&oe,  and  less  and  lessk 

eolmnn,  the  ends  fiat,  the  height  80  or  more  down  to  0,  at  the  axis,  their  total  action  is 
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must  be  made  for  flexnres  greater  or  lees,  has  often  been  obeenred  thai  wheels. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  a  long  beam  bo  near*  beams,  cranes,  and  other  iron  stnictares, 

Ij  breaks  it,  that  a  cat  across  its  nnder  sar&oe  being  long  subjected  to  blows  or  to  di 

(acting  somewhat  on  Uie  principle  of  the  incip-  jarring  daring  nse  or  in  any  manner,  at  1 

lent  fracture  started  hj  the  diamond  in  glass)  break,  and  apparentlj  without  adequate  < 

snffices  to  occasion  complete  rapture.    Feschel  On  the  London  and  Blaokwall  railway,  cars 

advised  to  saw  down  into  the  upper  part  of  run  bj  a  stationary  engine,  by  means  of  a 

a  long  beam  near  the  middle,  and  drive  in  cable  6^  miles  long.    This,  however  well 

wedges;  and  in  this  way,  flexure  being  more  broke,  it  was  found,  after  a  time,  though 

powerfally  resisted,  the  strength  is  greatljr  in-  ing  no  visible  wear  or  other  deterioration. 

creased.    The  practice  of  deepening  the  middle  known  that  by  continued  rolling,  hammei 

part  of  a  beam,  long  between  sapports,  appears  or  wire-drawing,  metals  lose  their  ton^l 

to  be  actually  ii^jurious ;  since  the  maximum  and  become  fragile.    It  is  asserted,  and.  th 

strength,  with  the  load  distributed,  that  can  be  the  question  is  yet  somewhat  in  disj>ut 

secured  with  a  given  weight  of  material  and  probably  true,  that  the  tough  metal  is  fib 

length  of  piece,  is  obtdned  when  the  section  or  laminated  in  structure,  while  the  fra^i^ 

is  slightly  less  at  the  middle,  and  increasing  deteriorated  pieces  have  become  granular 

toward  the  supports.    The  general  principle  is  crystalline.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

that  the  strength  of  a  beam  is  increased  by  der  continued  agitation  the  molecules  of 

whatever  contributes  to  its  stifihess.    This  re-  body  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  in  c< 

suit  is  in  carpentry  secured  by  increasing  or  quence  of  which  its  properties  are  change<l 

distributing  the  number  of  points  of  support;  tenacity  and  strength  diminished.    It  has  I 

and  also  by  a  special  contrivance  of  several  proposed  to  call  this  condition  fatigue  of 

connected  pieces  of  less  size,  and  so  acMusted  as  metab.    Applications  of  the  princip/e  are  se«^ 

to  secure  a  continued  thrust  against  or  lift  upon  in  the  liability  of  cannon  after  beLog  fired  maii| 

the  middle  of  the  piece  to  be  stiffened.    This  times  to  burst,  so  that  usually,  after  a  cenai^ 

arrangement,  applied  either  below  or  above  the  number  of  discharges,  pieces  are  now  condemn 

piece,  is  called  a  truss,  and  the  application  of  ed  and  laid  aside ;  and  also  in  the  danger  iron 

it  trussing.    Since  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  long  use  of  breakage  in  car  wheels,  the  chain 

or  of  a  column  contributes  nothing  to  its  stiff-  used  in  hoisting  from  mines,  in  axles,  &c.    h 

ness  or  resistance  in  any  way  to  transverse  two  like  structures  of  very  different  sizes,  i:j 

strain,  it  may  be  removed  without  diminishing  larger  is  relatively  weaker  in  consequence  of  i 

the  strength.    Moreover,  the  force  requisite  to  increased  weight.    At  a  certain  size  a  sir 

sever  or  bend  any  bundle  of  fibres  increasing  ture  would  rc^ich  its  0  of  strength  for  out' 

with  distance  of  this  from  the  axis,  it  follows  load,  and  beyond  this  would  fall  by  its  i'^: 

theoretically  that  great  increase  of  strength  weight.    This  result  must  follow  because.  wLl 

will  be  secured,  with  a  given  weight  of  mate-  the  strength  of  a  structure  is  in  a  general  w^^ 

rial,  by  giving  to  this  the  hollow  cylindrical  or  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  s:i' 

tubular  form.    This  form  more  than  any  other,  certain  dimension,  the  weight  will   incro;i> 

indeed,  augments  the  strength  toward  bending  usually  as  the  cube  of  the  given  dimen.^i  ^^ 

or  crushing  strains.  Tredgold  finds  that  in  such  Of  two  like  structures,  one  having  its  corrz 

a  cylinder,  the  inner  diameter  being  to  the  outer  sponding  dimensions  4  times  that  of  the  othi: 

as  7  :  10,  the  strength  is  doubled ;  and  that  it  tne  first  will  hence  have  a  theoretical  stnrr: 

is  greatest  when  the  diameters  are  as  6  :  11.  about  16  times  that  of  the  second,  but  a  we:j 

A  rectangular  beam,  area  1  square  inch,  length  about  64  times  that  of  the  second.     Henc«,  :- 

1  foot,  sustained  about  2}  tons ;  a  hollow  cyl-  unnecessary  weight  in  the  parts  of  a  struct  r 

inder  of  like  area  of  metal  sustained  18|  tons;  is  a  source  of  positive  weakness;   and  in  ^l! 

and  a  rectangular  hollow  beam,  8|  tons.    Ob-  our  constructions  a  practical  limit  of  size  m> 

vious  instances  of  gain  of  strength  and  light-  be  reached  sooner  or  later.    Hence,  aJso,  i: ; 

neSs  at  the  same  time  by  conformity  to  this  that  we  cannot  Judge  of  the  effective  atrenr. 

principle,  are  seen  in  the  long  bones  of  the  ver-  of  a  structure  from  the  actual  ratio  of  stren;:' 

tebrate  animals,  especially  in  those  of  birds,  in  afforded  by  its  model.    And  a  like  prinoij 

the  quill  part  of  feathers,  and  in  hollow  stems,  ftirnishes  one   among  the   reasons  why  ti 

ia  the  straw  of  wheat.    Applications  of  the  smaller  animals  have  relatively  to  their  size 

principle  in  the  arts  of  construction  have  lat-  greater  available  streng^  than  larger  ones.- 

terly  attained  to  great  importance;  amon^  them  For  further  study  of  this  subject  the  reader  i 

are  the  use  of  hollow  iron  columns  in  building;  referred  to  the  works  of  Barlow,  Fairbair: 

the  tubular  bridges ;  the  cellular  structure,  as  Hodgkinson,  Tredgold,  and  Emerson  ^nglisL 

in  the  double  sides  of  iron  ships,  the  space  in-  to  Tate  on  "  Strength  of  Materials"  (Londu: 

tervening  being  cut  up  by  transverse  plates,  1851) ;  to  the  **  Report  of  the  Royal  GommL 

made  both  to  bind  and  orace  between  the  two ;  sioners  on  Iron"  (London,  1849) :  and  to  a  si 

and  fluting  or  corrugation  of  metallic  sheets  or  ries  of  articles  on  "  Strength  of  Materials^  dt 

walls,  which  thus,  though  light,  may  have  the  duced  from  the  latest  Experiments  of  Barlow 

stiffness  and  strength  of  much  thicker  ones.  Hodgkinson,    dec,"  in  the  *' Journal  of   tli 

lY.  The  torsional  strength,  being  rarely  of  Franklin  Institute,"  Philadelphia,  commencin 

importance  in  practice,  may  be  omitted. — ^It  in  Nov.  1860. 
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■0  emphaftioaUy^AdiiMd  iiiflir«riiig«tUi  wliteh  ttft  niiMral  odMiiie  or  milpliate  of  slrontia, 

ho  oonsidered  nnoonstitatioiial,  ho  waa  ready  which  conaiata  of  atrontia  66.4  and  aalphnrio 

to  adopt  ovory  meaaore  which  the  aafety  of  the  add  i8.6  per  cent.    This  is  of  vitreous  loatre, 

state  demanded,  and  to  accede  to  all  reqaeata  white  or  faintly  bluish  or  reddish,  and  more  or 

which  he  considered  within   the  limita  of  less  transparent;  hardness  8  to  8^;    speciJSc 

his  constitntional  obligations;  and  the  state  gravity  8.95.  Its  crystals  are  naodified  forms  of 

throughoat  the  war  waa  amply  defended,  ao  the  right  rhombic  prism,  and  are  fonnd  in  great 

that  no  evil  resulted  from  the  difference  be*  perfection  and  of  large  mze  on  Drammond's 

tween  the  state  and  national  authorities.  island,  Lake  Huron. — ^The  nitrate  is  the  only 

STRONG,  JiJOES,  an  American  theological  strontia  oomnound  of  importance.   It  is  the  in* 

writer,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  14^  1822.    He  gredient  used  in  fireworks  for  giving  a  crims(»D 

was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  university,  Mid-  color  to  the  flames,  and  is  prepared  by  convert- 

dletown,  Oonn.,  in  1844^   In  1862  he  published  ing  the  native  sulphate  into  the  sulphuret  bj 

a  "  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,^'  heating  it  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  cracible, 

and  in  1864  a*' Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gk)speb*'  and  decomposing  the  sulphuret,  dissolved  in 

on  a  similar  plan,  and  also  an  abridgment  of  water,  with  dilute  nitric  acid.    Colorless  traos- 

tho  forma  and  questions  upon  it.    He  is  also  parent  crystals  of  slender  octahedral  form  scp- 

the  author  of  brief  manuals  of  Greek  and  He-  arate  on  the  evi^ration  of  the  neutr^  or  aciii 

brew  grammar,  an  outline  of  theology,  and  an  solution.    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 

^Appeal  to  Sunday  School  Efforts;"  and  of  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  one  half  part 

various  articles,  chiefly  on  biblical  topics,  in  the  of  boiling  water.    A  beautiful  exhibition  of 

*' Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  a  series  of  red  fire  is  prepared  by  treating  bibulous  paper 

communications  in  the  ^'Christian  Advocate  with  nitric  and   sulphuric  acids,  and,  aft^ 

and  Journal,"  on  the  aubject  of  ministerial  edu-  washing  out  all  the  free  acid  and  drying,  sata- 

cation,  which  elicited  much  controversy.    He  rating  it  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  strou- 

haa  been  for  aeveral  yeara  engaged,  in  connec-  tia  or  chloride  of  strontium.    The  chloride  is 

tkm  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McOlintock,  on  an  ex-  prepared  by  using  hydrochloric  instead  of  ni- 

tensive  ^'Oyclopiedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  trie  acid  in  decomposing  the  sulphuret    A 

and  Eocleaiastical  literature,"  which  is  now  mixturethat  deflagrates  with  a  ma^^xificentrd 

^eb.  1862)  nearly  ready  for  publication.    In  color,  but  which  is  very  dangerous  to  mskt 

1866  he  received,  although  a  layman,  the  hon-  and  to  keep,  is  prepared  of  40  parts  of  nitr&ie 

orary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Wesleyan  uni-  of  strontia,  6  of  chlorate  of  potash,   13  of 

versity.    In  1868  he  became  professor  of  bibli-  sulphur,  and  4  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.    It$ 

cal  literature  and  acting  president  of  the  Troy  apontaneous  ^explosion  has  been  the  cause  oi 

nniveraity,  N.  T.,  whidi  position  he  resigned  some  frightful  accidents. — Strontium,  the  ine- 

in  Dec.  1861.  tallic  base,  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  1S<j7. 

STRONTIA,  or  Stbontiak,  an  alkaline  earth,  but  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Bun- 
of  which  strontium  is  the  metallic  base,  repre-  sen  and  Matthiessen  in  1866.  It  is  a  malle^l  1« 
aented  by  the  formula  SrO,  chemical  eqmva-  metal,  of  pale  yellow  color,  and  burna  in  tLt 
lent  62,  obtained  from  its  nitrate  by  ignition,  air  with  a  yellowish  fiame  emitting  sparka. 
It  waa  first  distinguished  from  barytea  by  Dr.  STROPHE  (Gr.,  from  cme^«>,  to  turn  rounJV 
Hope  in  1792,  and  waa  named  by  him  from  a  division  of  the  Greek  cnoral  ode,  much  the 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  the  same  as  a  stanza.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  anti- 
mineral  compound  containing  it  waa  found,  atrophe.  The  chorus  recited  these  Tanon^ 
Pure  strontia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  parts  of  the  poem  with  their  &ces  toward  the 
as  barytea  from  ita  oorresponding  salts.  It  is  a  oifferent  sides  of  the  theatre,  and  turned  to  the 
grayiah  white,  poroua  aubstance,  infusible,  not  one  or  the  other  side  as  they  began  the  re&pev-^ 
volatile,  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  having  an  tive  divisions;  hence  the  name, 
acrid,  burning  taste.  It  slakes  like  lime,  and  STRUENSEE,  Kaxl  August  ton,  a  Geruias 
diaaoivea  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  or  60  parte  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Halle,  Aug.  1^. 
of  cold  water.  It  resembles  barytes,  but  its  1786,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct  17,  |804.  He  ▼&& 
aalta  are  not  poisonoua  like  those  of  the  latter  educated  at  the  orphan  house  and  Uie  uniTe^ 
aabstance.  Oombined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  sity  of  Halle,  and  in  1766  was  appointed  a  lee- 
forma  the  mineral  atrontianite,  which  occurs  turer  on  mathematics  and  Hebrew  at  Halle,  asd 
in  Scotland  in  veins  traversing  gneiss  along  with  the  next  year  professor  at  the  military  acadec^ 
galena  and  heavy  spar.  It  consists  of  strontia  of  Liegnitz.  In  1769  he  was  called  by  ho 
70.19  and  carbonic  add  29.81  per  cent.  It  is  brother  Count  Struensee  to  Copenhagen  t«< 
of  %ht  shades  of  yellow  or  green,  gray,  or  take  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  Danish  kinv 
white,  more  or  less  transparent;  lustre  vitre-  doin,  and  on  his  brother^s  downfall  was  im- 
ous ;  hardness  8.6  to  4 ;  specific  gravity  8.606  to  prisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  releasoii. 
B.718.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  property  of  returned  to  Prussia,  and  retired  to  his  country 
communicating  a  reddiah  tinge  to  flame.  In  aeat  at  Alzenau  in  Silesia.  In  1782  he  w&» 
the  United  States  the  mineral  occurs  at  Schoha-  made  councillor  of  finances  and  director  of 
rie  and  at  Warwick,  Oranse  co.,  and  at  several  maritime  trade  at  Berlin,  and  distinguisbrd 
localitiea  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  T.  Strontia  also  himself  by  measurea  which  gready  increas<<i 
ooonra  combined  with  aulphuric  acid,  forming  the  trade  of  Prussia.    In  1789  he  was  ennobled 
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uring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  6we>       STBTTVE,Gi78tatton,  a  Gennan  writer  and 

den  and  sonthern  Bnssia,  the  observation  of  politioian,  born  in  livonia  in  1805.    He  studies! 

the  eclipses  of  1842  and  1851,  &o.    His  most  law  at  the  German  universities,  was  for  souk 

important  works  are :    Obiervationeg  Dorp<i'  time  secretary  of  the  embassy  of  Oldenburg  at 

tenses  (8  vols.,  Dorpat,  1817-89) ;    Catalogu$  Frankfort,  and  soon  after  settled  as  a  lawyer  &: 

IfoiDua  SteUarum  iJuj^licium  (Dorpat,  182p ;  Mannheim  in  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden,  where 

SUllarum  Duplicium  MenxurtB  Micrometrica  he  made  "himself  known  as  a  liberal  journalist 

09t  Petersbarg,  1827);   6tudes  cPcutronomie  as  a  speaker  i^  political  meetings,  and  as  a  pfare- 

stellaire  sur  la  voie  tattSe  et  la  dutanee  det  nologist.    In  1848  he  made  two  fimitless  in- 

itoiles  fke»  (St.  Petersburg,  164p ;  and  Stel-  surrectionary  attempts  to  introduce  a  repuMi- 

larum  Prnirum  imprimis  Duplicium  et  Multi'  can  form  of  government  into  Baden,  and  after 

JliciumP<mtionesMedi(Bpro  Efocha  1880,  &c.  the  first  failure  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 

bl.,  St.  Petersburg,  1852).  He  nas  contributed  he  published  with  K  Heinzen  a   ^^  Plan  ft^r 

much  to  the  ^^Transactions"  of  the  academy  of  BevolutionlziDg  and  Bepublicanizing  €r«rma- 

sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. — Otto  Wilhelm,  son  ny."     The  second  attempt  ended  with  adc- 

of  the  preceding,  born  May  7,  1819.    Educated  feat  at  Staufen.    Being  arrested  on  Sept.  25. 

under  his  father^s  direction,  and  now  second  he  was  sentenced  on  March  80,  1849,  to  im- 

astronomer  at  Pnlkowa,  he  has  distinguished  prisonment  for  life.    lie  was  however  on  Msr 

himself  by  numerous  astronomical  discoveries,  24  liberated  by  the  success  of  the  revolutii  li. 

including  over  500  new  double  stars  and  a  satel-  and  elected  a  member  of  the  constitaent  asstm- 

lite  of  Uranus,  and  by  some  interesting  conolu-  bly  of  Baden,  in  which  he  was  the  principd) 

sions  in  regard  to  the  ring  of  Saturn.     He  leader  of  the  republican  party.    After  the  ^n- 

has  published  narratives  of  two  chronometrio  solution  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 

ozpeditions  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Bus-  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Switz- 

sian  government,  and  observations  on  Biela's  erland,  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  leave.  He 

comet. then  went  to  England,  and  in  1851  came  to  the 

STBUVE,  Geobg  Adah,  a  German  jurist.  United  States,  where  he  first  commenced  tlie 

bom  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  26, 1619,  died  in  Jena,  publication  of  a  political  weekly  journal  {Dtr 

Dec.  18, 1692.    He  studied  law  at  the  universi-  ZuBchauer\  and  after  its  discontinuance  devoted 

ties  of  Jena  and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1646  was  ap-  himself  to  the  compilation  of  a  uniTersal  hisio 

pointed  professor  of  law  in  the  former,  and  m  ry  of  the  world.  Alter  the  outbreak  of  the  ciTil 

1648  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle,  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861  he  entered  the 

of  Saxony.    In  1667  he  was  appointed  privy  ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  electee] 

councillor  to  the  duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  captain  in  the  8th  regiment  New  York  volan- 

seleoted  as  his  advocate  in  the  case  of  the  sue-  teers.    Beside  several  works  on  phrenology,  h^ 

oesnon  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.    In  has  published  Dm  dffentliche  Recht  des  Ik'it- 

1674  he  returned  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon  schm  Bunda  (2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1846) ;  >>i- 

law  and  ordirumus  of  the  judicial  college,  and  tern  der  StaatsioisBenschaften  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 

in  1680  was  appointed  president  of  the  re-  1847-8) ;  Oeachichte  der  drei  Volhserhehung'^ 

gency  at  Jena,  tne  doke  being  a  minor.     He  in  Baden  TBonn,  1849) ;  WeltgescMehU  (9  voLv 

published  18  elaborate  treatises  on  law,  of  New  York,  1854-'8);    and  Das  £evolutkrj 

which  the  most  important  are:  Syntagma  Juris  Zeitalter  (New  York,  1859-'60). 
Feudalis  (Jena,  1658);  Syntagmata  Jurispru-       STBYOHNIA,  or  Strychnine,  a  poisouoc? 

denUm  Civilis  ^1665);  and  Jufisprttdentia  JSo*  alkaloid  obtained  from  several  snecies  of  pl^ts 

mano-Germantea  Forensis  (1670). — Bubehabd  of  the  genus  strychnos.    (See  Nux  Vosucjl; 

Gotthelf,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the  preced-  It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 

ing,  bom  in  Weimar,  May  26,  1671,  died  in  Oarenton  in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St. 

Jena,  May  24, 1788.    He  stadied  at  Jena  and  Ignatius,  to  the  amount  of  0.4  per  cent  in  tk 

various  other  German  and  Dutch  universities,  former,  and  1.2  per  cent,  in  tne  latter.    The 

and  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  one  of  his  S.  tieutS  affords  it  most  readily  and  of  the 

brothers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  nhilosopher's  purest  quality,  but  this  species  is  too  rare  to  ^^? 

8tone,inwhioh  they  soon  beggarea  themselves,  of  practical  importance;  and  the  bean  of  S*. 

He  afterward  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  Ignatius  for  a  similar  reason  is  little  employed 

the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  compared  with  the  nux  vomica.   Several  mein- 

Tauler  and  Arndt,  and  in  1697  was  appointed  ods  are  adopted  for  rednciog  the  seeds  to  po^- 

'curator  of  the  library  of  the  university  of  Jena,  der  before  extracting  the  alkaloid.     They  are 

In  1704  he  anoceeded  Schubart  as  professor  of  rasped  with  a  file,  or  softened  by  steam,  tlies 

history,  and  in  1712  was  appointed  by  the  uni-  sliced  and  ground  when  dry ;  or,  as  practUctl 

versity  historiographer  and  councillor,  and  ex-  by  the  large  manufacturers,  the  whole  seet!? 

traordinary  professor  of  law.    In  1717  he  was  are  macerated  in  dilute  solphurio  acid,  and 

appointed   privy  councillor  by  the  reigning  steam  is  passed  through  them  in  a  covered  va: 

prince  of  Baireuth,  and  in  1780  by  the  Euixon  lined  with  lead.    They  are  then  ground,  and 

court.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  the  pulp  is  lixiviated  or  expressed.     If  pure 

reduce  statistics  to  a  system.    The  most  im-  water  alone  is  used,  the  strychnia  is  obtaiDeJ 

portant  of  his  numerous  works  is  his  Corpus  as  an  ipasurate ,  and  if  it  is  acidulated  with 

Juris  Oentium  (Jena,  1748).  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  tiben  as  a  salt 
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potash,  or,  better,  of  the  ferridcyanideof  pota»-  into  WaleB  inlOBS,  where  hemarried  a  dtngtt 

slam,  is  to  be  mored  onoe  or  twice  over  the  ter  of  a  ehief  named  Griffithar  liewellyn ;  ih>i 

moistened  spot,  when  the  characteristic  reao-  son  of  Fleanohos,  Walter  L  (died  1113),  retors* 

tions  will  be  observed  in  case  of  the  presence  ed  to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  tL:i 

of  strychnia.     Instead  of  nsing  an  oxidizmg  household  of  Malcolm  III.,  which  office  w&i 

body,  Dr.  Lethebj  brings  out  the  blue  color  made  hereditary  in  his  fiunily,  and  from  whitl 

from  the  spot  eyaporated  to  dryness  on  a  piece  the  surname  Stuart  was  derived.     Walter  w&> 

of  platinam  foil,  and  moistened  with  sulphnrio  succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  he  by  another  Walter 

acid,  by  connecting  the  foil  with  the  poaitive  8d  high  steward,  and  he  by  Alexander,  who  i: 

pole  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  or  Smee's  bat-  1199  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes.  ^< 

tery,  and  the  acid  with  the  negative  pole,  left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  III.,  who  cvi 

This  method  is  not  found  so  satis&ctory  by  spired  against  King  Alexander  IL,  and  was  sqI- 

Dr.  Beese,  for  several  reasons,  as  that  already  sequently  poisoned  by  his  wife  Alda  of  Demi'? 

given.     Both  of  them  fail  when  morphia  in  Walter's  son  and  successor  Alexander  was  rc^ei: 

eqnal  or  larger  quantities  than  the  stTychnia  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.    His^^' 

has  been  added  to  the  mixture  of  organic  sub-  James  was  regent  after  the  death  of  that  kirj. 

gtances.     Another  method  of  detecting  the  and  died  in  1809.  Walter  IH.,  who  succeeded  l: 

presence  of  strychnia  is  by  what  is  known  as  fiather,  married  Maijory,  daughter  of  £u^er 

the  frog  test    If  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a  Bruce,  in  1815,  upon  whom,  infulure  of  the  lirti 

frog  are  immersed  in  a  strychnia  solution,  te-  of  an  heir  male  to  her  father,  the  crown  wi> 

tame  spasms  ensue  on  the  absorption  of  an  settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  f"^ 

exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  poison;  the  1815.    Maijory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Jiol-^ri 

same  effect  follows  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  afterward  Bobert  II.  of  Scotland  ;  hut  Da\i-i 

through  the  OBsophagus,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  11.,  son  of  Bobert  Bruce  by  a  second  jDarris^e. 

thorax  or  abdomen.    The  smallest  sized  frogs  came  to  the  throne  in  1824  aa  a  minor,  and 

should  be  selected,  not  more  than  1}  inches  after  a  succession  of  regencies  Boben  \U 

long  or  of  60  grains  weight.    A  frog  weighing  Stewart,  in  cozgunction  witii  the  earl  of  Mcr».^ 

29  grains  treated  for  half  an  hour  by  the  became  regent  in  1884,  having  already  di^'i- 

first  method,  in  a  solution  containing  one  grain  guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Halidon,  wba 

of  strychnia  to  8  gallons  of  water  (each  drop  though  but  16  years  of  age,  he  commando-:  ^ 

consequently  representing  ^Tv^innr  ^^  ^  grain),  division  of  the  Scottish  army.     In  1835,  ik 

exhibited  decide^  convulsions  and  suddenly  earl  of  Moray  having  been  taken  prisoner :; 

died.    This  test,  in  connection  with  the  color  the  English,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  L: 

test  and  the  extreme  bitterness  of  strychnia  so-  ward  III.  of  England.    In  1888  he  was  a* 

lutions,  is  regarded  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  pointed  sole  regent,  which  office  terminatri!  r. 

determine  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.  'The  1841  by  the  king's  minority.    In  1346,  D&- . 

frog  test  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  is  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  again  electcKi  r^- 

scarcely  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  presence  of  gent,  and  held  the  position  till  1357,  wl  ' 

morphia.  David  was  released.    On  the  death  of  Davlc 

STBTPE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  au-  1870  he  was  unanimously  declared  king  i^t 

thor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  12, 1643,  died  Dec.  the  title  of  Bobert  II.    The  licentiousne^  i 

18, 1787.    He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  this  monarch,  the  doubts  of  the  legitimftcj  <• 

and  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1669  became  minister  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  chii ': 

of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  where  he  continued  state  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  made  '^' 

nntU  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.    His  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Bobert  HL  har&f^::- 

principal  works  are :  "  Memorials  of  the  most  and  unfortunate  for  the  people.     Hober.  U 

renowned  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Oranmer,  died  in  1890,  and  Bobert  lU.  in  1406.  Jhtrj 

sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury"  ceeding  monarchs  of  the  line  (aU  of  whon  ^* 

(fol.,  1694) ;   "  The  Life  o'f  the  Learned  Sir  treated  in  separate  articles)  were  James  I,  i- 

Thomas  Smith"  (Bvo.,  1698) ;  '*  Historical  Col-  sassinated  in  1487;   James  11.,  who  dk  i  * 

lections  relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop  violent  death  in  1460 ;  James  HE.,  mnrderi'^  ' 

Aylmer"  (8vo.^  1 701 ) ;  ^^  Annals  of  the  Beforma-  1488 ;  James  lY.,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodi. 

tion"  (4  vols,  fol.,  1709-'31);  and  ^^Ecclesiasti-  in  1618 ;  James  V.,  son  of  the  preoedins  a: 

cal  Memoirs"  (3  vols,  fol.,  1721).    He  publish-  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  Vlil  - 

ed  an  edition  of  Stow^s  '^  Survey  of  London"  England,  died  in  1642 ;   Mary,  executed  '• 

(2  vols,  fol.,  1720),  though  Stow's  matter  was  England  in  1687 ;  her  son  James  VL,  who  r-  - 

but  little  more  than  a  nucleus  for  his  own  ceeded  Queen  Elizabeth  as  James  L  of  &^ 

accumulations  in  antiquarian  research.     His  land,  and  died  in  1626;  Charles  I.,  exei"'t* 

works  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (29  vols.  8vo.,  in  1649 ;  Charles  II.,  died  in  1686 ;    J^i  - 

1822-^8),  affording  very  valuable  documents  for  IL,  who  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  v 

the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  1688,  and  died  in  1701,  and  was  the  last  r^ir 

8TUABT,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of  ing  male  member  of  the  family,  though  ^ 

Scotland   and   England.    The  origin  of  the  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Or&r.c 

family  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but  ac-  came  to  the  throne  as  queen  regnant  with  ^  ' 

cording  to  tradition,  Fleanchus,  son  of  Banquo,  husband,  and  his  second  daughter  Anne  r. 

on  the  murder  of  hb  father  by  Macbe^,  fled  ceeded  her  in  1702,  reigning  wl  her  death  - 
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more  eabtle  indication  of  the  indiridaal  mind,  a  "Grammar  ot  the  Hebrew  Language  w 

It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  animate  his  Points^' (1821) ;  **  Letters  to  Dr.  Miller  on  tLr 

canvas  not  with  the  appearance  of  mere  gen-  Eternal  u-eneration  of  the  Son  of  God' '  (182:^, ; 

eral  life,  bnt  with  that  peculiar  distinctive  life  ^^Oommentarj  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews' 

which  separates  the  humblest  individual  from  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1827-'8) ;  "  Hebrew  Chreston-.s- 

his  kind."    Stuart  was  a  man  of  fine  social  thy"  (1829) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Question  whether 

qualities,  and  a  most  accomplished  talker.  the  use  of  Distilled  Liquors  or  TraflSc  in  them  ii 

STUAKT,  Henby  Benedict  Mabia  Clement,  compatible  at  the  present  tame  with  makir.i:  & 

Cardinal  York,  the  last  male  representative  Profession  of  Christianity"  (1880) ;    **  Letrtr> 

of  the  Stuart  family,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725,  to  Dr.  Channing  on  Religious  Liberty"  (l^:. ' 

died  in  Venice  in  1807.    He  was  the  younger  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romac/ 

brother  of   the  pretender  Charles   Edward,  (1882);  *^  The  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  j  re- 

whom  he  was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  body  of  scribed  in  the  New  Testament"  (1833i ;    'A 

French  troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk,  when  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect**  ii\. 

overthrow  of  the  Jacobites  at  CuUoden  ruined  ed.,  improved,  1884) ;  " Hints  on  the  Pmjlie- 

the  Stuart  cause  in  Britain.    He  subsequently  cies"  (2d  ed.,  1842);   **  Commentary  on  tL' 

took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Apocalypse"  (1846);  a  "Letter  to  the  £diu: 

in  1747  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  a  of  the  North  American  Review  on  Hcbr^ - 

cardinal.    On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1788  Grammar"  (1847) ;  "  A  Scriptural  View  of  ii»- 

he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England  as  Wine  Question"  (1848);  a  "Commentarr  cr. 

Henry  IX.,  gratia  JDHy  mmvoluntate  hominumy  Daniel"  (1860);  "Conscience  and  the  CoD>ti- 

as  the  medal  which,  he  caused  to  be  struck  on  tution"  (1861);  a  "Commentary  on  Ecclo!;- 

the  occasion  declared.    He  was  subsequently  tea"  (1861);  and  a  "  Commentary  on  Proverl- 

obliged  to  take  refuge  from  French  invasion  in  (1862).    Professor  Stuart  was  di8tingnishe<i  i.: 

Venice,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  great  quickness  and  versatility  of  mind,  iiid<  ic- 

was  dependent  upon  the  British  court  for  the  itable  perseverance,  noble  and  generous  m- 

means  of  subsistence.  pulses,  and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  eren 

STUART,  Jakes,  sometimes  called  Athenian  subject  that  engaged  his  attention. 
Stuart,   an  English  antiquary  and  architect,        STUCCO  (Ital.),  a  name  applied  to  the  hsrc 

born  in  London  in  1718,  died  Feb.  2,  1788.  In  external  finish  given  to  the  coat  of  plaster  tit-<' 

early  life  he  was  a  painter  of  fans,  a  branch  of  walls,  sometimes  consisting  of  fine  lime  :.: 

art  then  greatly  in  vogue,  and  to  which  he  de-  sand  without  hair,  hand-floated  twice  and  irt 

voted  himself  until  about  1742.    For  several  trowelled  (see  Plastbrino);  but  the  term  is  c."'^ 

years  subsequent  to  this  he  resided  in  Rome,  properly  applied  to  a  hard  finish  prepared  -f : 

and  in  1760  he  accompanied  Nicholas  Revett  on  mixture  of  ground  marble  or  chalk,  with  i  :r: 

an  antiquarian  tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in  lime  as  a  cement,  in  such  proportions  ac^  ^ 

Athens  from  March,  1761,  to  the  close  of  1768.  worked  as  to  produce  a  durable  and  uniiVr 

Returning  to  London  in  1766,  he  set  abopt  surface  susceptible  of  polish.     This  sc>rt  l- 

the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  his  fel-  adapted  for  covering  walls  and  internal  divi"? 

low  traveller,  of  a  work  on  the  **•  Antiquities  tions ;  but  for  external  work  the  mixturv  i* 

of  Athens,"  of* which  the  1st  volume  appeared  made  of  coarser  materials  and  with  cemtr:- 

in  1762,  and  the  2d  and  8d  posthumously  in  adapted  to  withstand  the  weather.     Pnlveri.-'^: 

1790-'94.    Subsequent  to  his  return  to  Eng-  alabaster  or  gypsum  is  sometimes  need  ii]>t<::ii 

land,  Stuart  was  much  employed  in  London  as  of  marble,  mixed  with  rich    lime,   car^ruj  < 

an  architect.  •  slaked  and  sifted,  and  then  trowelled  on  re  % 

STUART,  John,  Earl  of  Bute.    See  Btttb.  rough  coat  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  sm«<«Hk 

STUART,  Moses,  an  American  divine  and  A  solution  of  gelatine  or  strong  glne  or  cv:^ 

author,  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780,  arable  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water  u 

died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1862.    He  was  render  the  preparation  more  durable,  and  r«- 

graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1799,  was  employ-  tallic  oxides  are  added  to  produce  desiniKv 

ed  for  some  time  as  a  teacher,  studied  law,  was  tints.    The  cements  or  stuccoes  known  in  Krc* 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  for  the  two  land  as  Keene^s,  Martinis,  and  Parian  are  mat.^ 

succeeding  years  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  saturated  $o- 

He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  or-  lution  either  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  i^r 

Gained  pastor  ofthe  first  Congregational  church  borax,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  baked  a:  s 

of  New  Haven,  March  6,  1806.     In  1809  he  dull  red  heat    The  preparation  is  pnlveriio: 

was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  and  sifted,  and  is  finally  slaked  with  a  soluti:- 

the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  which  of  alum.    Martinis  is  made  with  pearlasl.  a? 

ofiice  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in  well  as  alum,  and  is  baked  at  a  higher  hts*. 

consequence  of  the  advancing  infirmities  of  age.  than  the  others.    When  the  surface  is  perft  i  O 

Beside  11  or  12  occasional  sermons,  and  some  dry,  it  may  be  polished  by  rubbing  with  t  ..- 

other  minor  works,  he  published  a  "  Grammar  grit  stones,  followed  by  tripoli  powder,  chti-^ 

of  the    Hebrew  Language  without    Points**  and  oil.    The  application  described  in  the  ir- 

(1818) ;  "  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  E.  Chan-  tide  Scagliola  is  a  variety  of  stucco, 
ning  containing  Remarks  on  his  Sermon  recent-        STUHL-WEISSENBURG  (Hung.  Ssth»  /V 

ly  preached  and  published  in  Baltimore**  (1819);  jervdr)^  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  th; 
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animal,  which  are  lost  with  age.    The  spoon-  hnildings  and  institutions  of  importance  ar' 

bill  sturgeon  (P.  folium^  LacSp.)  is  steel-blue  the  museum  of  natural  history ;  a  librarj  cf 

above  and  white  below ;  it  attains  a  length  of  200,000  volumes  and  3,220  M88. ;  a  cabins  nf 

5  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  medals  containing  about  17,000  specimens: : 

and  their  tributaries ;  it  is  also  called  shovel  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  with  many  Talnil !' 

fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  flesh  is  occasionally  statues  and  pictures ;  a  bazaar,  and  a  the^tr:. 

eaten,  but  is  rather  tough  ;    the    singularly  Stuttgart  has  a  gymnasium,  military  acadeuy 

shaped  snout  is  used  to  shovel  up  the  mud  in  polytechnic  school,  school  of  art,  iiTiiuer<  ? 

search  of  food.    The  genus  platiro^tra  (Les.)  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  chariti 

is  probably  only  the  adult  of  polyodan^  the  ble  institutions,  and  extensive  barracks  ::ic 

principal  difference  being  the  absence  of  teeth,  government  offices.    The  manufactures  int  i  i: 

8TURLES0N.    See  Snobbo  Stubleson.  woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  je^vtr; 

STURM,  JoHAJTN,  a  German  philologist,  bom  musical  and  philosophical  instruments,  le?.t(  r 

at  Schleiden,  now  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Oct.  1,  and  tin  ware.    The  book  trade  is  extensiTc  j 

1507,  died  in  Strasbourg,  March  3,  1589.    He  carried  on,  and  connected  with  it  are  ni^nit: 

studied  at  Li6ge  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome,  ous  paper  mills,  type  founderies,  lithocrafi  ■ 

and  in  1524  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  spent  6  establishments,  and  printing  offices.    The  t-^: 

years,  and,  in  partnership  with  Rudiger  Rescius,  has  railway  communication  with  all  the  prir 

established  a  press,  and  printed  some  Greek  pal  places  of  Europe,  and  the  Keckar  is  i::^ 

works.    In  1529  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  gable.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  un ' 

read  public  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  wri-  different  manufactured  articles,  and  bark.  1- 

ters  and  on  logic ;  and  thence  in  1537  to  Stras-  the  vicinity  are  numerous  parks  and  prdr  • 

bourg  to  become  rector  of  its  newly  establish-  where  the  public  are  admitted,  includini:  li^ 

ed  gymnasium,  which,  under  his  administra-  senstein,  the  summer  palace  of  the  king:  -^^ 

tion  for  45   years,   acquired  great  celebrity,  Kannstadt,  about  8  miles  distant,  is  resorteii ' 

and  in  1566  was  converted  into  a  university,  by  the  citizens  and  visitors  as  a  favorite  wirr 

The  system  of  education  introduced  by  him,  ing  place. — Stuttgart  is  a  very  ancient  tor. 

aiming  chiefly  at  thorough  Latin  scholarship,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  ki)"^* 

exerted  great  influence  throughout  Germany,  It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the  1- 

and  was  the  model  of  that  adopted  by  the  and  17th  centuries.    Though  repeatedly  re - 

Jesuits.    He  was  several  times  employed  by  pied  by  both  sides  during  the  wars  of  N^!" 

government  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.    He  was  leon,  it  escaped  with  little  loss. 
a  Lutheran,  but  liberal  to  all  who  suffered  for        STUYVESANT,  Pktbus,  the  last  Put. hi 

religious  opinions,  and  was  by  the  persecution  rector-general  ofNew  Netherlands  (New  Vcn 

of  stricter  sectarians  finally  driven  from  the  born  in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  Kew  Ynrt- 

head  of  his  school.    His  works  are  very  nu-  Aug.  1682.    He  served  in  the  war  in  the^-^ 

merous,  and  are  principally  devoted  to  the  Indies,  became  director  of  the  colony  of  Cr^- 

elucidation  of  classic  authors.     His  work  on  a  coa,  and,  having  lost  a  leg  in  an  unsucce-' 

system  of  education,  De  Literarum  LvdU  rede  attack  on  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Mar*' 

aperiendis  Liber  (4to.,  Strasbourg,  1538),  has  returned  to  Holland  in  1644.     In  1645  he  ^' 

been  several  times  reprinted.  appointed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  cok 

STUTTGART,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  director-general  of  New  Netherlands,  sii<^ 

of  the  kingdom  of  Wflrtemberg,  situated  on  ing  William  Kieft,  whose  conduct  had  inv- 

the  river  Nesen,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  88  the  settlers  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Ind  -"^ 

m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Oarlsruhe  and  97  m.  S.  E.  and  created  general  disorder  in  the  c<' *- 

from  Frankfort;    pop.  in   1858,  51,655.     It  He  did  not  arrive  till  May,  1647,  when  he c^- 

Btands  in  a  very  beautiful  valley  surrounded  menced  a  vigorous  and  often  arbitrary  sini' 

by  vine-clad  hills,  with  weU  wooded  mountains  istration,  conciliating  the  savages  and  rest-^^ 

in  the  distance.    The  town  is  encircled  by  a  order  in  every  department.    In  1650  he  -^^ 

wall  and  ditch,  is  entered  by  8  gates,  and  con-  ranged  at  Hartford  vnth  the  New  Ent!-^- 

sists  of  two  parts,  the  ancient  and  modern,  commissioners  a  line  of  partition  betweti^  - 

with  two  suburbs.    In  the  chief  square  is  a  Dutch  and  English  territories,  which  ha^i;'^ 

fine  old  Gothic  church  with  a  high  tower,  viously  been  undefined  and  a  cause  of  frf;. 

and  many  ancient  sculptures  and  monuments  disputes.    He  was  also  involved  in  tronl It  ^^  ' 

of  the  princes  of  Wtirtemberg.     The  royal  the  Swedes  on  the  south.    In  1651  the  I*'' 

palace,  begun  in  1746  and  finished  in  1806,  built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  s^" 

IB  a  large  building  of  freestone  splendidly  dec-  captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  Kew  ^*" 

orated  and  furnished  in  the  interior;  and  the  den,  in  1654.    To  revenge  this  wrong,  ^ti:.^^ 

old  palace,  completed  in  1570,  resembles  a  sant  in  1655,  with  7  vessels  and  between  6H'  • 

feudal  castle,  and  is  now  occupied  by  officials  700  men,  sailed  into  the  Delaware,  and  ms  -^ 

connected  with  the  government.    In  the  same  conquest  of  the  whole  settlement.    Ten  y*^  *" 

square  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by  ThorwaJd-  of  peace  followed,  disturbed  only  by  the  irn^' 

sen.    The  hospital  church  is  a  Gothic  building,  ing  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  by  thf  c  • 

finely  decorated  in  the  interior,  and  contains  discontents  which  the  arbitrary  character 

the  grave  of  Reuchlin.    The  town  hall  was  Stuyvesant's  administration  tended  soine« 

built  in  the  16th  century.    The  other  public  to  inspire.    In  1658  a  convention  of  the  jhiT" 
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and  Trieste  railway,  which  crosses  the*  Semmer-  we  can  Apply.    Some  v^etable  BQl>BtftTic^  "^ 

ing  mountains. — Under  the  Romans  the  east-  possess  the  same  property,  as  camphor.  \mi 

ern  part  of  Styria  belonged  to  the  proTince  of  acid,  &c.    Sublimation  is  much  employe*] : 

Pannonia,  and  the  western  to  Noricum.  Ohris-  the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  means  of  st- . 

tianity  was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  but  rating  rolatile  from  fixed  bodies,  usnally  f 

the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the  obtaining  the  former  in  a  purer  stftte.  T 

province.     Styria  was  annexed  to  Austria  in  vapor  is  sometimes  chemically  changed  by  (^ 

1192,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Bohemia,  tact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ur,  and  the^v 

and  wrested  from  King  Ottocar  II.  by  Rudolph  mate  is  then  of  a  different  oompostion  f- 

I.  of  Hapsburg,  a  possession  of  which  house  it  the  original  body,  as  when  oxide  of  zinc  i«  [' 

has  since  remained.  duoed  by  subjecting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  U: 

STYX  (connected  with*Gr.  orvyca),  to  hate,  exposed  to  the  air. 
abhor),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river        SUBLIME  PORTE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  ma-i : 

of  the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  7  cent  gate),  the  title  officially  given  to  the " '* 

times.    The  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  man  government,  and  also  applied  to  the  c '  * 

the  nymph  Styx,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who,  in  which  state  affairs  are  transacted.   Or. - 

when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the  power  from  (ISSO-'ST),  the  first  Turkish  sultan  who  s^ ' 

the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  was  the  ed  the  title  padishah^  erected  a  magoi' 

first  of  the  inmiortals  to  answer  to  his  call,  palace  with  an  imposing  entrance,  on  whi'^ 

coming  with  her  4  sons  to  his  assistance.    For  bestowed  the  name  of  "Sublime  Porte," ^ 

her  readiness  he  made  her  children  his  constant  firom  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  au 

attendants,  and  upon  her  he  conferred  the  dis-  to  the  monarch  and  government  mling  ti  ^ 

tinction  of  being  the  oath-sanctioner  of  the  This  use  of  the  term  also  had  its  origin  p'' 

gods.    When  a  god  was  about  to  take  the  oath,  perhaps  in  the  oriental  custom  of  tniD'^i  - 

a  cup  of  water  from  this  stream  was  brought  public  business  at  the  gate  of  the  city  or  p:^ 
him  by  Iris,  and  while  pouring  out  this  he  took        SUBMERGED   FORESTS.     See  Foii^ 

the  oath.    In  the  Hesiodio  theogony  Styx  is  Submekged. 

called  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.        SUBPCENA,  a  judicial  process  directed  t 

She  was  th«  mother  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Nike  (vie-  witness  commanding  him  to  appear  at  tht  o-/. 

tory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power).  to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case  thff 

SUABIA.    See  Swabia.  described,  pending  in  the  court,  under  a  y 

SUAREZ,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  scholastic  tain  penal ty(9t<5;7flma)  mentioned  in  the  pr^^" 

theologian,  bom  in  Granada  in  1548,  died  in  If  the  court  wishes  to  examine  any  bo'A* ' 

Lisbon  in  1617.    He  early  entered  the  order  papers  which  are  in  possession  of  thevi*  - 

of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  succession  professor  at  a  clause  is  insert^  in  the  writ  biddinir  •  ir 

the  universities  of  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome,  bring  them  with  him ;   and  the  subio*:^ 

and  Goimbra,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theo-  thence  called  a  iubpana  duces  tecum.  A  ^ 

logical  writers  of  his  age.    Benedict  XIV.  and  poena  ought  always  to  be  served  at  a  reaior- 

Bossuet  accounted  him  among  the  most  learned  time  before  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  wit'" 

theologians  of  their  church,  and  Grotius  called  who  is  summoned  thereby  may  have  tinir 

him  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher,  arrange  his  affairs  in  contemplation  of  h^ 

with  whom  but  few  could  be  compared.    His  sence,  and  may  have  convenient  time  to  ?:■ 

work,  De/ensio  Fidei  adversus  Angticnna  Secta  the  court.    The  statutes  generally  regTil^t. 

Errores^  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of  Pa-  matter,  and  usually  require  that  for  eTC:T)  "^^ 

lis  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  be-  tain  number  of  miles  distance,  one  day  sha>^ 

cause  it  claimed  for  the  pope  a  coercive  power  added  in  estimating  the  time  of  service.  ' 

over  kings.    The  complete  works  of  Suarez  manner  of  service  is  also  often  prescriK^- 

were  published  at  Lyons,  Mentz,  and  Venice,  in  American  statutes.    In  New  York,  for  exai^ ; 

23  vols,  fol.,  the  last  named  edition  in  1748,  and  the  mode  of  service  is  to  show  the  snbi^'^- 

B  new  edition  is  now  (1862)  in  course  of  pub-  the  party ;  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  t^i^i' 

lication  at  Paris.    The  Jesuit  Noel  published  cess,  or  a  ticket  containing  the  substance  <- 

extracts  from  them  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva,  and  to  pay  or  tender  to  him  the  amount  a)- ^ 


It. 


1732).    A  life  of  Suarez  was  written  by  Des-  by  law  for  travelling  to  and  returning  fro 

champs  (Perpignan,  1671).  place  at  which  he  is  required  to  attend,  an   ' 

SUBJECTIVE.     See  Objeotiyk  and  Sub-  fees  for  one  day's  attendance.    These  fee  * 

JECTTVE.  travel  and  daily  attendance  are  also  m.itiy 

SUBLIMATION,  a  process  of  distillation  in  express  statutory  provisions,  and  they  diner/ 

which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.    It  the  different  states.    The  subpoena  ongli^ ' ' 

takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and  served  upon  the  witness  personally,  tor  <>'  ^' 

craters,  and  the  products,  often  of  a  sulphur-  wise  he  cannot  be  proceeded  against  a* ' ''* 

ous  character,  are  deposited  upon  the  walls,  contempt  if  he  neglects  to  appear.    ^^' 

Deposits  thus  formed  are  termed  sublimates,  may  be  made  by  any  person,  and  is  p^^^^^ 

A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are  sub-  generally  by  affidavit,  or,  if  it  be  made  p.^  ' 

iect  to  vaporize  by  heat  and  become  solid  sheriiF  or  his  officer,  by  a  simple  retnrn  c'  ^^^ 

again  on  cooling ;  and  the  number  of  such  in-  tificate  of  service.     When  a  witness  bss  N' 

creases  with  the  increased  degree  of  heat  which  duly  summoned,  and  his  fees  have  been  pai>^ 
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seilleB,  Jan.  8, 1826.    He  entered  the  national  sides  of  head  sometimes  spin  j  or  tuhercnl&tK 
guard  of  Lyons  in  1791  as  2d  lieutenant  of  cav-  it  is  common  in  the  ponds  of  the  New  Eul:;: 
airy,  became  a  chief  of  battalion,  was  pres-  and  middle  states.    The  gray  sucker  ( C.  B. 
ent  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1798,  and  was  Mnius,  Les.)  is  grayish  above,  and  18  to  i' 
then  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.    He  inches  long ;  it  is  found  in  rivers  openin^: ;: ' 
received  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade  on  the  Hudson^s  bay,  in  Columbia  river  and  its  trir 
battle  field  at  Neumark  in  April,  1797.    He  taries,  and  in  the  fur  countries.    Other  1 :. 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  species  from  the  northern  regions  have  ^-r 
army  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Brune  as  described  by  Richardson  and  Agassiz.  An 
migor-general  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  he  the  larger  species  of  the  western  rivers  art  i 
reestablished  order  and  discipline;   afterward  Missouri  sucker  {0,  elongattu,  Les.),  2  to  V 
served  as  chief  of  staff  under  Mass^na  on  the  long,  in  the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  baik 
Danube,  and  again  in  Italy,  where  after  Mas-  hence  called  black  horse  and  black  bcri^ 
B^na  took  the  command  he  was  made  general  and  the  buffalo  sucker  (G.  huhalvs,  Kaf 
of  division,  and  during  the  siege  of  Genoa,  about  the  same  size,  in  the  Ohio,  Mi^si^^i 
with  a  far  inferior  force,  secured  the  capture  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries,  brownish  al 
of  15,000  Austrians  with  6  standards  and  88  bronzy  on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdi :  : 
cannon.    He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Maren-  These  and  other  species  are  frequently  u^rj  ^ 
go  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  com-  food  in  the  West, 
manded  the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  at  Boz-        SUCKING  FISH,  the  popular  name  of 
zolo,  Borghetto,  Verona,  and  Montebello.    In  remora,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genus  ('^ 
1805  he  commanded  the  left  wing  under  Mar-  (Linn.),  so  named  from  the  Greek  fx<^<  ^"'' 
ahal  Lannes  at  Austerlitz,  and  in  1806  took  an  and  pavsj  a  ship.    This  genus  was  plai^' 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Jena.    In  1808  Guvier  among  the  malacopterygians.  nt  j 
he  was  made  conunander  of  a  division   in  cod  family;  Moller  ranked  it  among  the  i' 
the  army  of  Spain,  and  by  his  siege  of  Sara-  holi  (lump  fishes),  with  the  goby  family;  ^-- 
gossa  (1809),  the  taking  of  Lerida  (1810),  Tor-  siz  considers  it  as  belonging  with  the  s*'    " 
tosa  and  Tarragona  (1811),  and  the  occupation  roid  or  mackerel  family.  Thebodyisehr-Vt 
of  Montserrat,  won  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  tapering  behind,  covered  with  very  small  Mi ' 
the  empire  in  1811.    He  afterward  took  Oro-  there  are  4  perfect  branchisB ;  very  small '• 
pesa,  Murviedro,  and  Valencia,  which  place  he  on  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded  and  k;^' 
entered  Jan.  14,  1812,  capturing  18,000  Span-  distinguishable  posteriorly;  mouth  small- 
ish troops  and  immense  stores,  and  was  re-  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  the   loiiiicr;  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  duke  of  Albufera  and  above  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  ventrnl'  -' 
a  large  revenue.    His  justice  and  moderation  racic,  narrow,  united  only  at  the  b-^ 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  and  apparently  not  used  for  attaching  the  ar 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Spain  to  submarine  bodies;  head  flattened.   .^•' 
he  left  the  country  with  honor.    Louis  XVIIL  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  vertehn?  '  - 
made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  1814.    He  wrote  oval  disk,  presenting  from  the  middle  t<' 
Mimoire$  sur  la  guerre  d*Etpagney  1808-1814  sides  oblique  transverse  cartilaginous  p^ 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829).  arranged  like  the  slats  of  a  Venetian  bliiK^ 

SUCKER,  the  popular  name  of  the  soft-rayed  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  are  spi;-* 

fishes  of  the  carp  family  (cyprinidoR)  included  projections  connected  by  short  bands  vii 

in  the  genus  catostomue  (Lesueur).    They  are  skull  and  vertebrsa,  and  their  upper  ni'irr 

characterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  8  rays  in  the  beset  with  fine  teeth.    According  to  Ik- 1'| 

gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  gill  covers,  ville,  this  organ  is  an  anterior  dorsal  fin.^^  ' 

jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth  be-  rays  are  split  and  expanded  horizont;.} 

Beath  the  snout,  and  lips  plaited  or  lobed  suit-  each  side  instead  of  standing  erect  in  the  ^y 

able  for  sucking ;  there  are  comb-like  teeth  in  way.      By  means  of  this  apparatus,  p- 

the  throat;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and  the  suctorial  and  partly  prehensile  by  the  li-  ' 

air  bladder  divided  into  2  or  more  parts.   There  these  fishes  attach  themselves  to  rock^;^-\^ 

are  about  80  snecies  in  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  the  bodies  of  other  fishes,  espei  a.;; 

and  lakes  of  North  America;   they  feed  on  sharks.    The  dorsal  is  opposite  the  anal 

aquatic  plants,  worms,  larvas,  and  mollusks,  the  fins  are  weak,  and  these  fishes  accord): 

and  rarely  take  bait ;  they  are  very  tenacious  adhere  to  sharks  and  other  moving  \  y' 

of  life ;  the  yotmg  are  devoured  by  kingfishers,  which  transport  them  to  places  where  !•  "^^^ 

fish  hawks,  and  carnivorous  fishes.    The  com-  abundant,  and  often  from  the  tropics  to '» 

mon  sucker  (0.  Ba»tonienm^  Les.)  is  8  to  16  perate  regions.    There  are  6  or  8  pybrn  ^' 

inches  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the  pendages,  but  no  air  bladder.     The  con; 

head,  reddish  with  metallic  lustre  on  the  sides,  sucking  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^^>  ^'^ 

and  white  below;  it  is  common  in  New  Eng-  known  to  the  ancients  (E.  rentora,  Linr '  ■ 

land  and  the  middle  states.    The  chub  sucker  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  shaped  s('ne«» 

((7.  giJbb<mLB^  Les.)  is  T  to  12  inches  long,  dark  like  a  herrmg,  dusky  brown  above  and  Ir '  ^ 

brown  above,  golden  greenish  yellow  on  the  below ;  it  has  17  or  18  plates  on  the  bt-u  ' 

sides,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and  .  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  Hn 

fins  dark ;  body  convex  in  front  of  dorsal,  and  coasts,  and  has  even  wandered  to  the  Aiu^r 
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and  it  was  on  his  return  to  Quito  from  the  raKtyttidBeditioBf  wassnppreflBedin  1857.  Hi 

sesflion  of  that  body  that  he  was  assassinated.  wrote  numerous  other  novels,  and  alone  or  a 

SUDORIFICS.    See  Diapbosetics.  conjunction  with  others  dramatized  several ' : 

8UE,  EnoiNX,  a  French  novelist,  bom  in  his  works,  but  with  indifferent  success.   li\\^^^ 

Paris,  Dec.  10,  1804,  died  in  Anneoj,  Savoy,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  cod--  i- 

July  8,  1867.    The  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  im-  nent  assembly;  but  in  1850  was  elected,  arr^r  > 

perial  guard,  his  sponsors  at  baptism  were  the  lively  contest,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  d 

empress  Josephine  and  Prince  Eugene  Bean-  partment  of  the  Seine.  He  sat  among  the  u-.n: 

harnais.    He  studied  medicine,  and  was  early  bers  of  the  mountain,  but  never  spoke.   Do  V 

appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  royal  body  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  esp^/:- 

guard.    In  1823  he  followed  the  French  army  from  France,  and  retired  to  Annecy. 

to  Spain,  and  saw  the  siege  of  Oadia  and  the  SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS,  CAirs.  a  R- 

taking  of  the  Trocadero;  was  afterward  trans-  man  historian,  bom  about  A.  D.  70,  died  [r  - 

ferred  to  the  medical  service  in  the  navy,  and  ably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  t\ir  ki- 

in  1827  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  peror  Hadrian.    He  was  the  son  of  a  milL-j 

Inheriting  a  competence  on  his  father^s  death,  tribune,  and  appears,  through  the  iDllutihc  < 

he  gave  up  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to  his  friend  the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  ottairri  & 

painting  and  literature.    His  first  works  were  similar  office,  which  his  love  of  letters  in<:.  ^ 

the  sea  novelB  K&rfioek  le  pirate  (ISSO),  Pitch  him  to  transfer  to  a  relative.     Pliny  >u'-r 

et  Ploeh  (lSSl)j  and  Jtar-OuU  (1831),  beside  quently  helped  him  to  become  nmgisitr  n^- 

a  number  of  shorter  tales  collected  under  the  tolaT%imy  an  office  of  considerable  import:  e 

title  of  La  Coucarateha  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1833-'4).  in  the  imperial  household,  and  whicli  ^&^r :  - 

These  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  incumbent  many  opportunities  of  exan  .  i: 

notwithstanding  their  immoral  tendency  and  the  state  archives.    From  this  position  ).e  v^« 

coarse  style,  their  vivacity  rendered  them  pop-  removed  by  Hadrian  in  119  in  conscqutDiT  : 

niar.     An  affectation  of  Byronio  scepticism  an  indiscreet  familiarity  with  the  empre>'  n 

shone  conspicuously  in  his  Salamandre  (1832),  bina.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  pml :.  ; 

which  met  with  decided  success,  and  in  his  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  from  tl  r  \ 

Vigie  de  Koatven  (1833).     In  all  these  per-  of  his  works  given  by  Suidas  he  Ul1l^t  L.r. 

formances  the  author  seems  to  delight  in  pre-  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  W^-  ^^ 

aenting  vice  triumphant  and  virtue  persecuted  authors.    His  chief  extant  work  is  x\.^ 


V.  •■-. 


and  derided.    Although  ill  prepared  for  such  a  XII  Ca»a/rum^  in  8  books;  beside  wlr.4h 

task,  he  now  appeared  as  a  historian,  and  under  treatises  De  IJluetribue  OrammaticU  art  .• 

the  patronage  of  the  government  published  the  Claris  Rhetorihtu^  and  some  brief  bioj:r.     ' 

Hietoire  de  la  marine  Pran^ise  au  17'  sihle  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  l^r^ -^ 

(6  vols.  8vo.,  1835-7),  Tvhich  was.  a  failure,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under   hi>  ■    ■ 

Cecile  (1835),  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  follow-  His  lives  of  the  Caesars  are  anecdotical '   '^' 

ed  by  Le  marquis  de  Letoriiree  (1839)  and  Jean  than  historical,  and  their  accuracy  Ll-     '»• 

Cavalier  (ISiO).  He  now  assumed  the  advocacy  impeached  by  Heisen,  Linguet,  and  otl.v>  ^' 

of  socialistic  ideas  and  of  the  improvement  of  though,  as  would  appear  from  the  ^t^^'  a'    ' 

the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.   This  change  of  Erause  (De  Suetonii  Tranqvilii  loh^r* 

did  not  appear  clearly  in  Mathilde,  ou  mhnoires  Auctoritate\  without  affecting  their  vhI: 

Wunejeunefemmei^  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  an  affect-  illustrating  the  period  of  which  they  trcvu    - 

ing  narrative  in  which  vice  meets  with  retribu-  marked  feature  of  the  lives  of  the  C  a  ^a^ 

tion,  but  shone  conspicuously  in  Lee  myst^es  the  minuteness  with  which  Suetonius  n'   ' 

de  Paris  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1842),  a  work  which,  the  gross  excesses  of  the  emperors.     Hi- :  " 

though  presenting  terrible  pictures  of  vice  and  sonal  character,  if  Pliny  may  be  belie vt^i.  ^^ 

comiption,  was  for  a  while  the  most  popular  above  reproach.    The  works  of  Suetoiu;-     - 

novel  ever  published,  numberless  editions  be-  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  15  o:.: 

ing  issued  in  France,  and  translationsappearing  having  been  published  previous  to  lo>-i   • 

in  nearly  all  the  European  lanpruages.    Le  Juif  which  the  oldest  with  a  date  is  tbr.t  of  E 

errant  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'5)  was  still  more  (fol.,  1470).    Among  the  best  subsetjiion;  •• 

objectionable,  biit  was  scarcely  less  successful  tions  are  those  of  Burmann  (2  volsi.  4to..  .^ 

on  account  of  its  being  a  merciless  attack  upon  sterdam,  1786)  and  of  Baumgarten-Cru^!  >  ' 

the  Jesuits.    These  three  novels  respectively  Hase(2vols.  8 vo.,  Paris,  1828).     The  tir>:  \  - 

appeared  at  first  in  the  Presse^  the  Journal  des  lish  translation  was  by  Philemon  Hollar.>i  ' 

<2e5ato,  and  the  C<mstitutionnel ;  they  were  fol-  London,  1606),  and  the  latest  by  Thorn-' ^^  - 

lowed  by  Martin^  V enfant  trouvS  (12  vols.  8vo.,  Forester  (Bohn's  "  Classical  library,"  ^^5>' 
1 847)  and  Les  sept  peches  eapitavx  (16  vols.  8vo.,        SUEUR,  Le.    See  Lb  Sukxtk. 
1847-'9).   Aftertherevolutionof  Feb.  1848,  he        SUEVI,  the  collective  name  of  a  poic.- 

nndertook  a  serial  work  in  which  he  held  up  group  of  migratory  German  tribes,  who  £. 

aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the  clergy  to  exe-  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  are  >.-.' 

cration  by  narrating  the  sufferinfrs  of  a  prole-  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  the  ii^:*- 

tarian  family  through  ages,  entitled  Les  mys-  half  of  all  Germany.    Ceesar  describes  tiun 

tkres  du  pevple^  which  was  continued  from  dwelling  between  the  Ubii  and  Sygiunbri  (»*^ ' 

1860  to  1856,  and,  being  prosecuted  for  immo-  W.  and  the  Ohemaoion  the  £. ;  that  ia,  Ui^ 
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aotWely  carried  on  upon  the  coast.    There  are  .  the  method  of  making  sugar,  and  the  manuf  i 

many  remains  of  antiquity,  including  the  Bo-  ture  was  soon  permanendy  established  in  .ii 

man  castle  of  Burgh,  the  walls  of  which  are  countries  of  the  Levant.     From  these  s::;j 

Btill  standing.    Suffolk  returns  9  members  to  was  carried  to  Venice  as  early  as  996 ;  ac-i  J 

parliament,  4  for  the  county  and  5  for  the  the  12th  century  it  was  imported  there  n:  i 

boroughs.  cheaply  from  Egypt  than  from  Sicily.  T^il    , 

SUFISM.    See  Soofxeism.  king  of  Sicily,  in  1166  gave  a  mill  fur  ^nii  J  ^| 

8UGAB  (Arab,  and  Per.  iuhhar;  Lat.  $ac-  sugar  canes  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Btuc  i 

charum)^  a  sweet  substance  obtained  from  the  The  first  sugar  cane  cultivated  in  Spain  ^^v- 

Juices  of  many  plants,  and  in  some  of  its  vari-  Valencia,  introduced  there  by  the  Moors  ^: 

eties  from  animal  fluids  also.    It  constitutes  an  their  conquest  of  the  country;  the  ct:' 

important  article  of  food  in  very  general  use  thence  spread  to  Granada  and  Murcia.   h. 

througfhout  the  world,  and  is  the  chief  source  early  part  of  the  15th  century  the  plant  w& 

of  nutriment  in  fi-uits,  appearing  in  them  as  troduced  into  Madeira  and  the  Canary  i^i: 

they  ripen.    Important  as  sugar  is  now  re-  and  from  the  latter  it  is  supposed  that  tU  r 

garded  by  the  great  proportion  of  the  human  plants  were  ti^en  to  Brazil ;  but  it  is  nut  v 

race,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  improbable  that  the  sugar  cane  was  a  n" 

known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  to  product  of  America ;  and  it  may  be  iW  ' 

the  inhabitants  of  China  and  India.    The  sweet  only  for  the  process  of  making  sugar  from  ii 

calamus  and  sweet  cane,  of  which  mention  is  the  new  world  is  indebted  to  the  PortL. 

occasionally  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  and  Spaniards.  The  first  cultivation  of  tht- 

most  probably  the  sugar  cane,  which  may  have  cane  in  the  West  Indies  was  at  the  \s\-M  ' 

been  introduced  from  eastern  Asia.    But  it  Domingo  or  Hayti,  where  it  was  succi'? 

must  have  slowly  come  into  use;  for  the  an-  prosecuted  at  the  time  of  the  second  eiy^ 

oient  classical  authors,  Strabo,  Theophrastus,  of  Columbus,  1403  to  1496;  and  in  15 1^: 

Arrian,  and  others,  who  allude  to  it,  speak  of  were  28  works  for  making  sugar  in  oytn' 

it  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  a  reed  The  soil  and  climate  proved  adniin/.  > 

growing  in  India  and  Arabia;  while  Dioscori-  suited  for  the  crop;  and  for  alonptii:^ 

des  and  Pliny  describe  it  as  resembling  salt,  island  furnished  the  chief  portions  oft!  ti 

and  only  used  in  medicine.     This  substance,  pean  supplies  of  sugar.    Previous  to  tht^  * 

termed  aaiacapov,  is,  however,  in  Smith's  ^*Dic-  lution,  near  the  close  of  the  last  cent  r; 

tionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities''  (art.  export  of  sugar  had  amounted  to  69,*ii'i' 

'*  Sacchamm"),  described  as  **  a  natural  con-  year.    The  English  began  to  export  t^uiv  ^ 

cretion,  forming  on  certain  reeds,  but  more  Barbados  in  1646,  and  the  trade  soon  p^, 

especially  on  the  bamboo  cane ;"  and  it  is  add-  ployment  to  a  large  number  of  ship^ 

ed:  **It  would  appear  that  Moses  Chorenen-  Portuguese  also  at  the  same  period  \^(- \' 

sis,  in  the  5th  century,  is  the  first  author  who  ing  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  Euroyn:- 

distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is  to  say,  tries  from  Brazil ;  and  toward  the  cIok  - 

the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the  sugar  17th  century  the  culture  had  been  ^t  - 

cane."    This  does  not  conflict  with  the  older  established  throughout  the  West  India  :- 

allusions  to  sugar  cane  and  its  sweet  Juice,  in  Mexico,  all  of  Central  America,  the  r  ' 

which  it  is  evident  was  long  previously  eaten  countries  of  South  America,  Peru,  Cl>  ^ 

with  avidity,  as  the  Zooloo  Caflres  at  the  pres-  Mention  is  made  of  the  su^r  cane  &i(^"- 

ent  time  eat  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.    (See  indigenous  productions  of  Virginia  arnl^ 

SoBGHUM.)   Yet  Eratosthenes  speaks  of  roots  in  Carolina  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  \  <^ ' 

India  sweet  to  the  taste  even  when  boiled,  in  the  James  and  Neuse  rivers;  but  it6eiii'\ 

such  manner  that  many  have  supposed  he  re-  able  they  must  have  mistaken  for  it  the  ^ 

ferred  to  sugar  extracted  from  the  cane.  Others  mon  reed.     The  plant  appears  to  hs^'  ' 

again  agree  with  Dr.  Moseley,  who  thinks  the  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missi.vii ; 

remarks  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  applicable  to  the  first  time  about  the  year  1751,  wLd-; 

the  sugar  candy  which  the  Chinese  are  known  Jesuits  brought  it  from  St.  Dombgo.  a^^- ' 

to  have  made  from  ancient  times,  and  which  tied  just  above  the  site  of  New  Orle^r^ 

may  very  likely  have  found  its  way  in  small  1758  the  first  sugar  mill  was  built  a  little  t' 

quantities  even  to  Bome.    Sugar  canes  were  down  the  river  by  M.  Dubreuil  on  hi?  *- 

found  in  abundance  near  Tripoli  in  Syria  by  plantation.    The  culture  according  to  :^  •  ' 

the  crusaders;  and  Albert  Aquensis,  a  monkish  counts  prospered,  so  that  in  1770  sugar «y- 

author  of  that  period,  speaks  of  the  plant  being  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  ^'^  - 

cultivated  with  great  care,  and  when  ripe  of  the  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  prosecute  J  ^ ' 

juice  being  beaten  out  in  mortars,  strained,  and  cessfully  by  emigrants  from  the  Unitc<l ''' 

set  aside  tUl  it  concreted  in  a  snowy  or  salt-like  that  there  were  in  1803  as  many  as  }^1   - 

product    This  was  eaten  with  bread  or  with  estates  on  the  delta  alone.    But  acc<'ril  • 

water,  and  was  found  more  agreeable  than  the  statement  of  E.  J.  Forstall  in  IX'  > 

honey.    The  Saracens  introduced  sugar  canes  "Industrial  Besources,"  vol.  iii.  p.  2Tj. 

into  Bhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicily,  when  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar  does  nor  ; 

they  obtained  possession  of  those  islands  in  the  to  have  conunenced  before  1764,  when  ^^'- 

0th  century.    They  also  were  acquainted  with  were  sent  to  the  mother  country  from  i^' ' 
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jaggery^  is  the  produot  of  the  evaporation  of  in  the  milk  of  animala,  and  is  inferior  to 
the  toddy  or  palm  juioe.    Beside  these  sources,  *  last  described  in  sweetness.    These  sii>^i 

oane  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  all  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  cr 

pumpkin,  the  chestnut,  the  young  shoots  of  the  the  two  latter  elements  always  existiiiL'  i: 

Indian  com,  and  a  large  number  of  tropical  exact  proportions  required  to  produce  n. 

fruits.     The  character  of  the  Chinese  sugar  for  which  reason,  although  these  elemtL  > 

cane  as  a  sugar-producing  plant  has  been  con-  not  regarded  as  so  combined,  the  con., 

sidered  in  the  article  Sosohum  ;  and  the  evi-  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hydrates  of  a: 

dence  at  hand  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  was  While  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  tht; 

unfavorable  to  the  prospect  of  its  yielding  in  variety,  is  readily  converted  into  tlie  i:.: 

this  country  crystallizable  sugar  to  profit.    But  grape  sugar,  all  attempts  to  reverse  tbe  v. 

reports  from  Ohio  published  in  Jan.   1862,  which  would  be  a  discovery  of  immcDs^  v. 

give  more  favorable  accounts  of  the  success  of  have  entirely  failed.    The  comparative  c 

the  trials  of  the  preceding  year,  and«  make  sition  of  the  sugars  as  respects  the  pr 

mention  of  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  fine  of  water  they  contain  is  presented  in  i' 

samples  of  the  sugar  at  a  convention  in  Colum-  lowing  table,  which  is  based  upon  quar.ti 

bus,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  7;  and  we  learn  that  in  the  each  containing  12  equivalents  of  carb>n 
north-western  states  it  is  already  a  common  ar- 
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tide  of  commerce. — ^The  sugars  may  be  includ-  """^ 


ed  in  4  principal  varieties,  of  which  that  termed  g»ne  rogw*  c„  Hn  a , 

cane  sugar,  also  called  sucrose,  is  the  most  im-  GntM'BtSS^r,  cJJ  hJJ  oI"'iHO  I!i! 

portant,  and  is  the conunon conunercial variety.  Miiksugar. * c^*  H ^4  o^f ! ! ! i 

The  second,  called  fruit  sugar  or  fructose,  exists  P»tto,  dried,  0,4  H|,  o„ 
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in  honey,  treacle,  and  most  acidulous  fruits.    It  — Cane  sugar,  as  first  obtained  on  eva;  ' 

is  a  sirupy  liquid,  not  crystallizable,  though  by  the  saccharine  juices,  is  a  yellowisi.  ■' 

boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  may  be  partially  substance  in  coarse  crystalline   powd; 

converted  into  the  next  variety,  which  is  crys-  lumps,  more  or  less  moist  and  stickv,  u:>: 

tallizable.    The  third  sort  is  called  grape  sugar,  taining  variable  quantities  of  ghlco^e.  :'t 

starch  sugar,  or  glucose.    It  exists  in  the  juice  and  several  oreanic  and  mineral  sul  ^: 

of  many  plants,  and  constitutes  the  crystals  lime  is  one  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  thou. ' 

which  form  in  honey,  and  also  the  hard,  gran-  its  presence  induces  the  change  in  c^Q>i^^  - 

ular,  sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried  fruits,  which  after  a  time  become  gummy  ^  - 

as  raisins,  figs,  &c.    It  is  also  produced  by  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  sweet nt's.v 

boiling,  with  dilute-  acids,  starch,  cane  sugar,  foreign  organic  matters  present  m\pr^ 

ligneous  fibre  (as  linen  rags),  sugar  of  milk,  crude  sugars  their  peculiar  taste  a- ' 

&o. ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  morbid  and  betray  their  particular  source.    Tf  * 

constituent  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetes,  appear  when  the  sugar  is  refined.  ' 

It  crystallizes  in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and  brown  sugar  has  little  odor  and  l< 

from  hot  alcohol  in  anhydrous  prisms.     Its  sparkling  grains.    When  refined,  the  • 

sweetening  efiect  compared  with  that  of  cane  converted  into  a  hard  and  brittle  (-''r 

sugar  is  about  as  1  to  2^.    Glucose  is  manu-  mass,  and  is  often  moulded  into  coni< ; 

fiictured  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  starch  Its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.600,  pvii: 

factories  in  Europe   from  potato  starch,  or  ounces  avoirdupois  to  the  cubic  foot.  • 

rather  dextrine,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  man-  large  crystals,  known  as  sugar  candy,  ^  ' 

nfacture  of  beer  and  an  inferior  sort  of  alcohol,  by  evaporating  a  saturated  aqueous  ^ 

designed  for  conversion  into  French  brandy  by  -prepared  at  a  temperature  of  212",  the  ?  ■ 

the  addition  of  certain  essential  oils  or  flavor-  colorless;  but  in  the  crystalline  grain^ 

ings.    It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  diastase  snowy  whiteness  owing  to  the  numoro^- ' 

upon  the  dextrine  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  tions  and  refractions  from  the  crystdllir 

malting  and  mashing,  but  is  more  expeditiously  The  form  of  the  large  crystals  is  that  <  t ' 

made  by  treating  the  starch  with  sulphuric  boidal  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  > 

acid.    It  differs  from  starch  (CiaII,oOio)  only  K  the  solution  be  prepared  at  230^  orl- 

by  containing  in  addition  the  elements  of  2  boiled,  the  sugar  forms  an  amorphoi^  i  " 

more  equivalents  of  water,  and  also  2  equiva-  cooling.    Pieces  of  loaf  sugar  rubb^^  t< : 

lents  of  water  of  crystallization,  with  which  it  emit  a  pale  violet  phosphorescent  light 

parts  when  carefully  dried,  becoming   then  is  soluble  in  about  \  of  its  weight  of 
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CisHiiOia.  Melting  in  its  water  of  crystalliza-  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  wat<r. 

tion  at  212°  F.,  this  sometimes  serves  to  detect  sparingly  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  s: 

its  presence  in  cane  sugar.    It  differs  from  this  but  deposited  again  when  cold.  At  the  ti' 

also  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  ture  of  820°  it  fuses,  and  on  cooling  1  <'-' 

in  forming  definite  compounds  with  alkaline  amber-colored  solid  known  as  barley; 

and  earthy  bases,  which  decompose  and  become  When  the  temperature  is  graduallj  tv.-^ 

brown  at  temperatures  from  160°  to  212°.  400°  or  420°,  sugar  loses  two  equival^ 

Other  points  of  difference  will  be  noticed  be-  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  dark  ; 

low.    The  fourth  variety,  called  milk  sugar,  substance  called   caramel,  nsed  for  i^' 

•agar  of  milk,  lactine,  or  lactose,  occurs  only  wines.    At  a  still  higher  temperature  u^> 
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stem  is  smooth  and  straight,  the  joints  8  to  6  siana  for  seed.  The  yield  of  sngar  In  the  aonth- 
inches  apart,  and  the  outer  coating  hard  and  em  states  is  from  600  to  2,000  lbs.  to  the  acr«; 
silicioas,  and  when  ripe  of  various  shades  of  in  the  West  Indies  8,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
yeUowish,  violet,  greenish,  and  red.  Between  the  East  Indies  the  highest  product  is  about 
the  joints  the  cane  is  filled  with  a  whitish  7,000  lbs.  In  Mauritius  the  product  is  said  to 
spongy  tissue,  which  under  the  magnifying  have  been  increased  from  2,000  or  2,600  }bs. 
glass  is  seen  to  consist  of  numberless  cells  con-  to  the  acre  to  6,000  and  7,000  lbs.,  and  in  some 
taining  the  saccharine  juice.  The  principal  va-  oases  even  more  than  this.  At  maturity  the 
rieties  of  the  cane  are  the  Creole,  also  known  canes  are  cut  off  dose  to  the  ground,  and  are 
as  the  crystalline,  and  M^abar ;  the  Otaheite,  stripped  of  the  tops  and  leaves,  which,  under 
and  the  ribbon  or  Batavian.  The  first,  which  the  name  of  trash,  are  left  upon  the  ground,  to 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  Louisiana  as  the  protect,  in  this  country,  the  roots  from  frost 
most  valuable  variety,  has  there  run  out,  and  during  the  winter.  The  practice  is  to  consume 
has  given  place  to  hardy  varieties  of  the  ribbon  this  sooner  or  later  by  fire,  though  some  of  the 
cane  from  Java,  which  have  also  greatly  de-  southern  planters  strongly  recommend  its  be- 
teriorated,  as  affirmed,  through  an  injudicious  ing  ploughed  under  in  the  spaces  between  the 
system  of  culture.  The  creole  and  Otaheite  rows.  The  canes  contain  most  sugar  in  the 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  lower  third  of  their  length ;  the  juice  in  the 
America.  The  latter  variety  is  highly  esteem-  tops  is  watery  and  not  worth  saving.  Cattle, 
ed,  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  said  to  grow  the  first  horses,  and  mules  are  fond  of  all  parts  of  the 
year  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  stems  6  inches  in  plant,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  when  fresh  make 
circumference,  and  joints  6  inches  apart.  In  for  them  good  fodder.  As  soon  as  the  c&d<^ 
the  East  Indies  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  are  cut  they  should  be  taken  to  the  mill  and 
cane  are  cultivated,  among  the  most  productive  ground,  as  they  are  liable  to  soon  ferment  b 
of  which  is  the  Salangore  cane,  grown  in  the  the  warm  climate,  and  thus  lose  a  portion  of 
straits  of  Singapore,  which  have  produced  at  their  sugar.  They  are  found  to  contain  when 
the  rate  of  7,200  lbs.  of  undrained  sugar  to  analyzed  from  66  to  78  per  cent,  of  water.  12 
the  acre,  equal  to  5,800  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  for  to  21  per  cent,  of  sugar  with  a  very  siv.sl 
shipping.  The  method  of  planting  varies  in  quantity  of  other  soluble  substances,  and  9  to 
difterent  countries ;  but  in  general  the  practice  17  per  cent,  of  ligneous  fibre.  But  owinjr  to 
is,  after  breaking  up  the  land,  to  run  straight  the  imperfections  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  s  |v 
parallel  furrows  through  the  plantation  at  dis-  posed  that  not  i  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  is 
tances  4  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  West  Indies,  or  saved,  the  product  not  really  exceeding  thi: 
8  feet  in  Louisiana,  in  which  furrows  slips  of  obtained  by  the  French  manufacturers  frcr: 
the  cane,  each  having  several  joints,  are  placed,  the  beet  root,  which  contains  an  average  of 
2  to  5  feet  apart,  and  lightly  covered.  In  Lou-  only  about  11  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  iniil- 
isiana  some  planters  lay  2  to  4  canes  in  each  employed  for  crushing  the  canes  are  of  a  greit 
furrow,  lapping  the  same  the  whoJe  length,  variety,  and  those  in  use  from  ancient  tinics  il 
The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  kept  well  the  East  Indies  are  exceedingly  rude,  and  sliw 
ploughed  or  hoed.  In  the  West  Indies  the  best  and  inefficient  in  their  action,  worked  by  oxtn. 
season  for  planting  is  from  August  to  Novem-  Mills  not  much  better  are  still  employed  by 
ber ;  the  cutting  may  be  in  March  and  April,  but  small  planters  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  power- 
is  often  performed  at  any  convenient  time  dur-  fid  machines  driven  by  steam  are  in  operation 
ing  the  year.  In  the  southern  states,  where  upon  the  more  important  sugar  estates,  Uie 
the  ground  is  liable  to  be  frozen,  the  plants  are  crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  8  heavy  c&A 
usually  put  in  between  January  and  March,  and  iron  rollers,  between  which  the  canes  are 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  October.  The  slips  for  passed.  They  revolve  horizontally,  one  called 
seed  are  then  selected,  and,  though  it  would  be  the  top  roller  over  the  two  others,  one  of  which 
true  economy  to  reserve  the  best  canes  for  this  is  the  fiuted  feed  roller  and  the  other  the  de- 
purpose,  the  planters  are  generally  unwilling  to  livering  roller.  The  canes  are  spread  upon  s 
do  it,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  deterioration  cast  iron  feed  plate  sloping  down  to  the  npp^r 
alluded  to  above.  Were  the  planting  done  every  edge  of  the  feed  roller,  and  are  drawn  into  the 
year,  this  would  be  a  much  more  serious  con-  space,  usually  of  about  ^  an  inch,  between  tiiis 
sideration  than  it  is  at  present,  the  canes  grow-  and  the  top  roller,  and  are  discharged  throuv'i 
fing  upon  an  acre  being  not  more  than  enough  the  space  of  about  i  of  an  inch  between  the 
to  plant  4  or  5  acres ;  but  after  the  removal  of  top  roller  and  the  delivering  roller.  Very  et!i- 
the  canes  new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  stub-  cient  machines  are  also  in  use  with  2  rollers 
hie,  and  these,  known  as  ratoons,  though  not  above  and  2  below.  After  passing  once  throu^rh, 
as  large  and  vigorous  as  the  *' plant  canes,"  the  crushed  canes,  now  called  bagasse,  or  ii. 
afford  better  juice,  which  is  more  readily  con-  English  works  megass,  are  returned  to  Uie  feid 
verted  into  sugar.  In  Louisiana  a  succession  plate  either  by  hand  or  by  the  mechanical  c  u- 
of  only  8  crops  can  be  depended  on  from  one  trivance  called  the  dumb  returner,  and  are 
planting;  while  in  the  West  Indies  the  ratoons  again  compressed.  About  f  of  the  whole  jui*  e 
continue  to  renew  themselves  sometimes  for  is  thus  extracted,  and  runs  down  into  xhi 
more  than  20  crops.  About  -^  of  the  product  troughs  or  receptacles  placed  beneath  to  c«»I- 
therefore,  it  is  seen,  must  be  reserved  in  Loui-  lect  it.    The  remainder  is  obstinately  held  hj 
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the  bagasse,  and  no  effectual  means  of  recov- 
ering it  has  yet  been  devised.  A  method  which 
h.os  been  favorably  spoken  of,  some  time  since 
patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Michiel,  and  called 
the  maceration  process,  entirely  dispenses  with 
the  mill.  It  consists  in  cutting  the  canes  into 
extremely  thin  slices  with  circular  knives,  and 
then  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  water.  The  lime  is  supposed  to 
coaf^ulate  and  -render  insoluble  all  the  nitroge- 
nous matters,  and  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  water.  On  an  estate  in  the 
island  of  Martinique  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cess is  reported  to  have  increased  the  yield  of 
the  cane  from  5  or  6  per  cent,  which  it  pre- 
viously was,  to  11  or  12  per  cent.  The  diffi- 
culties attending  its  use  are  the  rapid  wear 
upon  the  knives  and  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired in  their  use  over  that  in  grinding.  The 
biigasse,  consisting  largely  of  carbonaceous 
matters,  burns  freely,  and  is  advantageously 
used  as  fuel  in  the  boiling  operation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  results  of  some  of  the  analyses  of  its 
ash  made  by  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  Nos.  1  and  2,  of 
cane  of  Trinidad ;  No.  3,  of  cane  of  Berbice ; 
and  No.  4,  of  cane  of  Demerara ; 


CoiulUaeoU. 

I. 

1. 

a. 

4. 

Silica 

46.46 
8.23 
4.65 
8.91 
4.50 

10.63 

7.41 
9.21 

41.87 
4.59 

10.93 
9.11 
6.92 

15.99 

996 
2.18 

60.00 
6,56 
6.40 
6.09 
13.01 
13.69 
L38 

8.92 

17.64 

riiosphoric  acid 

Buit)huric  acid.. ....... 

7.87 
7.97 

Li  tiio .,.,.... 

8.84 

Mai^ncsitt .............. 

8.98 

82.98 

8o.l;4 

Chlorifle  of  potisMum.. 
Cliluride  of  sodium 

10.70 
17.18 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  should  be  about  100 
gallons  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse  power. 
The  crude  liquor  contains  various  impurities, 
as  particles  of  woody  fibre,  coloring  matter, 
different  soluble  salts,  albumen,  caseine,  wax, 
6ic.  The  nitrogenous  substances  induce  imme- 
diate fermentation  and  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  sirup  into  alcohol  and  afterward 
into  acetic  acid,  thus  not  only  reducing  the 
product  of  sugar,  but  introducing  new  com- 
pounds, which  might  prove  detrimental  by 
acting  upon  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  adding  their  poisonous  salts  to  the 
Bu^ar.  Not  much  time  should  therefore  be 
allowed  for  a  portion  of  the  impurities  to  settle 
before  the  liquor  is  drawn  through  the  strain- 
ers of  copper  or  iron  wire  into  the  vessels  for 
clarifying  it.  By  the  old  method  practised  in 
Asia  a  series  of  11  kettles  or  earthen  boilers  is 
set  in  a  line  in  a  rudely  constructed  boiler 
ranj^e,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  fire,  with  a 
large  iron  boiler  placed  over  it,  and  at  the 
other  the  chimney.  The  juice  is  first  put  in 
the  boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
goes  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  effected 
in  the  iron  boiler.  The  product  is  afterward 
drained  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiling 
again  with  water,  an  alkaline  lye,  and  milk. 
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A  somewhat  sindlar  arrangement  of  kettles,  to 
the  number  of  4,  5,  or  6,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies, 
each  kettle,  however,  having  its  own  fire,  and 
the  defecation  or  partial  purifying  being  effect- 
ed during  the  boiling  by  ''tempering"  the 
liquor  with  slaked  lime.  This,  when  used  in 
small  quantity,  causes  the  glutinous  matters 
present  to  coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  surface 
in  a  scum,  which  may  be  continually  removed 
by  skimming.  It  also  neutralizes  any  acid  that 
may  have  formed.  In  Louisiana  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  42° 
Baum6  in  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vats, 
called  coolers,  for  granulation ;  but  the  opera- 
tions have  been  variously  modified  there,  and 
different  methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  the 
West  Indies.  Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  re- 
quiring a  separate  fire,  large  copper  caldrons 
or  *'  teaches"  are  used,  into  which  the  juice  is 
conducted  from  the  strainers  in  troughs  lined 
with  lead ;  and  these  caldrons  are  heated  by 
steam  either  by  being  enclosed  in  a  steam  jacket 
or  by  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe.  The 
clarification  is  effected  as  before  by  means  of 
lime  added  to  the  sirup  diffused  through  a  por- 
tion of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  of 
known  strength  and  carefully  graduated,  so 
that  exact  quantities  may  be  used.  Just  enough 
should  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  sirup, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  indi- 
cates neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particularly  guard- 
ed against,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sugar ;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  effect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  which  contains  no  potash. 
The  heat  employed  in  clarifying  should  not 
reach  the  boiling  point  of  the  sirup.  At  a  less 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  surface,  and 
when  this  rises  in  large  bubbles  and  breaks  up 
into  white  froth,  the  clarification  is  completed. 
The  heat  is  then  stopped,  and  the  liquor  is  left 
to  repose  for  an  hour,  when  it  is  drawn  away 
from  the  scum,  and  is  seen  as  it  fiows  into  the 
first  of  the  evaporating  pans  to  be  of  a  clear 
bright  wine  yellow  color.  These  pans,  to  the 
number  of  8  or  more,  are  set  in  succession  over 
a  flue  heated  by  a  fire  at  one  end.  The  liquor 
is  gradually  transferred  to  the  smaller  pans,  and 
as  it  boils  away  the  scum  that  rises  is  taken 
off.  It  is  the  skimmings  in  these  operations 
that  furnish  the  best  materials  for  distillation, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rum  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  connection  with  that  of  sugar* 
In  the  smallest  and  last  pan,  to  which  some- 
times the  term  "  teache"  is  exclusively  applied, 
the  sirup  is  finally  collected;  and  when  it  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  concentrated  for  gran- 
ulating, it  is  transferred,  or  as  it  is  called 
'^  skipped,"  into  the  coolers,  and  thence  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  coolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.  These  are  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  feet  in  length,  5  or  6 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  deep.    This 
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depth  and  the  thick  sides  are  requisite  to  secure  This  very  important  apparatus  was  inrented 
alow  cooling,  without  which  the  grains  could  hj  Howard  in  England  in  1812,  and  has  been 
not  be  coarse.  In  about  24  hours  the  graining  applied  rather  in  the  subsequent  refining  of  sa- 
takes  place,  the  crystals  forming  a  soft  mass  in  gars  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  arti- 
the  midst  of  the  liquid  portion  or  molasses,  cle.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  evaporation  and 
The  separation  of  the  two  products  is  effected  render  it  practicable  at  so  low  temperatures 
by  drainage  in  what  is  called  the  curing  house,  that  all  risk  of  burning  the  vegetable  juices,  or 
This  is  a  large  building  covering  an  open  res-  medicinal  extracts  when  used  in  the  prepara- 
ervoir  in  the  centre.  Frames  are  provided  for  tion  of  these,  may  be  avoided.  As  us^  in  the 
hogsheads  so  that  the  drippings  from  these  sugar  manufacture,  it  is  a  large  flattened  spLe- 
shall  flow  into  the  reservoir.  In  the  bottom  roidal  vessel  of  copper,  sometimes  8  feet  in  di- 
of  each  hogshead  several  holes  are  bored,  and  an^eter,  made  in  2  parts,  a  pan  beneath  fut- 
into  each  hole  is  put  a  crushed  cane  or  the  mounted  with  'a  dome-shaped  cover,  secur^ 
stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower  end  project-  together  by  bolts  through  their  flanges.  The 
ing  several  inches  below  the  bottom.  The  pan  is  surrounded  with  a  cast  iron  steam  jack- 
hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft  sugary  et,  and  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  is  laid  round  it  in- 
mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains  away  side,  by  which  heat  is  supplied  for  boiling  the 
from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The  opera-  iuice.  The  steam  produced  in  the  vacuum  pan 
tion  goes  on  for  8  to  6  weeks,  till  the  sugar  is  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  is  tal^en  off  bj 
considered  sufficiently  dry  for  shipping.  It  the  condensing  apparatus  described  above,  or 
still,  however,  retains  considerable  molasses,  where  this  one  is  not  required,  then  by  a  Fpe- 
and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  separa-  cial  condenser.  The  effect  of  either  is  to  pn> 
tion  continues  to  take  place,  the  molasses  leak-  duce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pan,  diminishir.;: 
ing  away  and  involving  a  serious  loss.  Of  the  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  azi: 
sugars  formerly  shipped  from  St.  Domingo  to  facilitating  its  evaporation.  An  air  pump  j 
France  the  proportion  thus  wasted  was  esti-  also  provided  for  the  purpose  of  exhausiin: 
mated  at  }.  It  is  this  variety  of  sugar  that  is  when  necessary  the  air  in  the  machine  and  tie 
known  in  commerce  as  muscovado. — Various  water  that  condenses  in  the  pipes.  The  l&rf-.- 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  pans  are  furnished  with  various  appendac^i, 
manufacture  as  described,  most  of  which  origi-  as  an  overflow  side  vessel  connected  with  the 
nated  with  the  French  chemists,  in  their  at-  dome  by  a  large  pipe,  and  serving  to  catch  out 
tempts  to  perfect  the  beet  sugar  manufacture,  sirup  that  boils  over ;  a  man-hole  cover  of  gui 
Such  are  the  methods  of  flltering  the  juice  metal  at  the  top ;  a  thermometer  for  indicatirc 
after  it  leaves  the  clarifiers,  either  by  means  of  the  temperature  of  the  sirup ;  a  barometer  kr 
fine  copper  wire  sieves,  of  flannel  bag  filters,  or  marking  the  pressure  within ;  a  measure  w::i 
of  the  cylinders  filled  with  coarsely  pulverized  pipes  and  cocks  holding  about  85  gallons,  itrj 
bone  black  or  animal  charcoal,  invented  by  which  the  juice  is  first  passed  before  it  is  sd- 
Dumont.  The  object  of  this  last  is  to  remove  mitted  into  the  pan ;  a  piston  so  arranged  viti 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  juice,  and  all  min-  a  proof  stick  that  a  sample  of  the  contents  m&j 
eral  salts  that  may  have  been  in  it  originally,  be  extracted  for  examination  without  letr '.:;]; 
or  any  excess  of  lime.  The  bone  black  is  used  air  into  the  pan ;  a  similar  contrivance  by  whicl 
in  a  large  iron  or  copper  vessel  6  to  12  feet  high,  a  piece  of  butter  may  be  introduced  for  the  p:::- 
fhmished  with  a  perforated  bottom,  which  is  pose  of  chocking  too  violent  boiling;  an  ajj-a- 
covered  with  a  filtering  cloth,  upon  which  is  ratus  in  the  bottom  for  letting  out  the  su^rsir  ^ 
placed  the  charcoal  Five  tons  of  this  sufiice  desired ;  glasses  inserted  in  the  dome,  one  oi 
for  100  tons  of  sugar;  after  which  the  charcoal  each  side,  for  observation  of  the  condition  o: 
itself  requires  to  be  purified,  which,  after  the  the  contents ;  beside  the  various  apparatiis 
sugar  it  retains  has  been  washed  out,  is  usually  connected  with  the  supply  of  steam  and  re^ni- 
effected  by  recalcination.  An  ingenious  and  lation  of  its  pressure.  In  using  the  machic'.. 
economical  mode  has  been  devised  where  steam  enough  of  the  sirup  is  run  in  to  cover  the  h^sx- 
heat  is  used  of  concentrating  the  juice  from  the  ing  surface  of  the  pan ;  the  steam  is  then  tum«u 
filters  before  evaporating.  The  pipes  convey-  on,  and  the  heat  kept  at  180°  to  190°  F.  till  gr&i- 
ing  the  waste  steam  are  arranged  in  a  rack  or  ulation  begins  to  tsike  place ;  it  is  then  lowert-d 
coil,  like  the  hot  air  pipes  for  warming  rooms,  to  160°  and  finally  to  146°,  which  is  the  lowc^ 
and  the  juice  is  made  to  trickle  over  these,  the  point  at  which  proof  sugar  boils  at  8  inches  be- 
effect  of  which  is  that  it  is  greatly  concentrated  low  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  at  a  pressure  equiva- 
by  evaporation  before  it  fiows  away  in  the  pipe  lent  to  27  inches  of  mercury,  80  inches  markir^ 
in  which  it  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  a  perfect  vacuum.  When  the  first  measure  15 
apparatus.  The  steam  in  the  pipes  is  condensed  sufficiently  granulated,  the  sugar  is  not  with- 
by  loss  of  latent  heat,  and  the  lower  pipes  are  drawn,  but  another  similar  charge  of  sirup  is 
so  much  cooled  that  no  danger  is  incurred  of  added,  and  so  the  operation  is  renewed  to  the 
their  burning  the  sirup,  which  in  its  denser  full  capacity  of  the  pan.  This  method  has  the 
condition  is  more  liable  to  be  thus  injured,  effect  of  giving  increased  coarseness  to  the 
Where  this  expedient  is  adopted,  the  vacuum  crystals,  which  more  readily  form  upon  thu&e 
pan  is  employed  for  evaporating,  and  it  is  the  already  produced.  The  sirup  filled  with  crrs- 
waste  steam  from  this  that  is  made  use  of.  talline  sugar  is  finally  let  down  into  a  largj 
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copper  pan  beneath  it,  called  the  heater,  in  atones  high,  which  afford  facilities  for  letting 
whidh  the  temperature  is  raised  to  180°,  while  the  pi^oduct  down  from  one  to  another  in  the 
tlie  sirnp  is  stirred  with  paddles  to  promote  different  stages  of  the  operation.    The  raw 
granulation,     llie  sugar  is  then  transferred  sugar,  in  the  first  place,  is  discharged  upon  the 
into  conical-shaped  moulds,  in  the  small  end  open  floor,  and  the  hogsheads  and  boxes  are 
of  which  is  a  hole  temporarily  plugged ;  and  cleared  of  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  them  by 
these  are  left  several  hours  for  the  sugar  to  placing  them  inverted  over  a  steam  pipe  and 
solidify.    The  plugs  are  then  removed,  and  the  directing  a  jet  of  steam  over  the  inside.    The 
moulds  of  sheet  iron  or  unglazed  earthenware  dissolved  sugar  flows  down  into  the  dissolving 
are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°,  while  pan  in  which  the  whole  is  collected.    The  pan 
the  nncrystallized  sirup  drains  through  into  is  sometimes  called  a  blow-up  cistern,  from  the 
vessels  placed  to  collect  it.  While  in  this  state,  practice  of  blowing  in  steam  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tho  operation  called  claying  is  performed,  a  tion.    This  is  also  effected  by  hot  water  and 
practice  very  generally  followed  in  the  West  the  use  of  an  agitator  kept  in  action  by  the 
India  islands.    A  layer  of  whitish  clay  thor-  steam  engine.    The  liquid  is  raised  to  the  tem- 
onghly  mixed  with  water  is  laid  upon  the  sur-  perature  of  166°  F.,  and  its  strength  is  brought 
face  of  the  sugar,  and  left  until  the  water  to  about  29°  Baum6.    If  acid,  the  solution  i« 
has  passed  down  into  the  sugar.    As  it  goes  rendered  neutral  by  adding  lime.    8ome  manu* 
through,  it  carries  the  remaining  sirup  along  facturers  introduce  blood  at  this  stage,  and  after 
with  it ;  and  when  the  clay  is  left  dry  this  is  the  addition  the  solution  is  boiled.    In  case  th^ 
renewed  by  a  fresh  layer.   The  method  termed  raw  sugar  was  not  at  first  hoisted  to  the  upper 
^^  liquoring,"  which  is  pouring  a  saturated  sac-  floor  of  the  building,  the  liauor  is  now  raised  to 
charine  solution  upon  the  sugar,  is  practised  in  it  by  pumping,  where  it  is  nrst  filtered  through 
the  sugar  refineries,  and  will  be  noticed  in  long  bags  of  twilled  cotton,  strengthened  by 
treating  of  them.     The  drainings  from  the  outer  ones  of  strong  linen.    The  liquor  runs 
Tnoulds  are  reboiled  with  raw  sugar  or  with  awayfrom  them  resembling  in  color  dark  sherry 
tiie  refuse  of  the  sugar  house  to  produce  infe-  wine.    The  color  is  removed  bypassing  the  so* 
rior  sorts  of  sugar.    The  sugar  when  taken  lution  through  filtering  beds  of  granulated  ani- 
from  the  moulds  is  in  solid  loaves,  more  or  less  mal  charooaJ  (see  Boxs  Black),  which,  in 
white  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces  as  large  as  peas,  is  contained  in  cylinders 
process  has  been  conducted.    Discolored  por-  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  of  5  to  10  feet  diameter 
tions  on  the  exterior  are  removed  by  dressing  and  firom  10  to  60  feet  high.    The  quantity  of 
the  loaves,  after  which  they  are  finally  dried  at  bone  black  required  varies  in  different  estab« 
11  temperature  of  180°  to  140°.    Sugar  equal  to  lishments  from  1  to  4  tons  to  100  of  sugar.  When 
tho  best  refined  might  thus  be  obtained  direct  the  liquor  ceases  to  run  clear  through  the  char- 
frorn  the  canes  by  the  same  process  as  that  in  coal,  a  new  filter  is  used,  the  sugar  remaining 
use  for  refining  the  impure  sorts.    The  use  of  in  the  old  one  is  washed  out  with  hot  water, 
tlie  improved  machinery  has  already  resulted  and  the  charcoal  is  removed  to  be  recalcined, 
in  largely  diminishing  the  waste  and  improving  as  before  mentioned.    Each  time  that  the  bone 
the  quality  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  black  is  burned  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and 
sugars  shipped  from  the  West  Indies,  South  finally  becomes  worthless.    As  the  first  cost 
America,  &c. — Sugar  Refining,    The  prepara-  of  the  article  is  about  8  cents  a  pound,  its  use 
tion  of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not  is  one  of  the  heavy  items  of  cost  in  the  sugar 
originate  in  the  sugar-producing  countries,  but  manufacture ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  th^ 
the  art  was  applied  first  by  the  Venetians  to  chief  difficulties  attending  the  refining  of  sugar 
the  crude  sugars  brought  from  Egypt.    It  was  in  the  sugar-growing  countries  is  the  inability 
])ractised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and  to  always  obtain  a  good  article  of  bone  black, 
was  thence  introduced  into  England.    At  pres-  The  sugar  is  now  ready  for  the  vacuum  pan  and 
ent  it  is  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  graining  process.    In  the  heater  it  is  kept 
most  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  at  a  temperature  of  about  170°  and  is  strongly 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  will  doubt-  agitated,  which  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the 
loss  long  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  various  pro-  whiteness  and  fineness  so  desirable  in  refined 
cesses  connected  with  it  are  carried  on  to  better  sugar.    Transferred  to  the  conical  moulds,  it  is 
advantage  in  manufacturing  communities  than  again  well  stirred,  to  cause  the  air  to  escape, 
in  districts  of  a  purely  agricultural  character,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  sugar  too 
As  formerly  practised,  raw  sugar  was  dissolved  porous.    After  the  drainage  is  completed,  some 
with  lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when  colored  sirup  is  still  mechanically  held  in  the 
warm,  bullock's  blood  was  added,  which  as  it  sugar.    The  process  of  liquoring,  before  refer- 
coaprulated  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the  red  to,  is  designed  to  remove  this,  and  consists 
liirhter  impurities  and  carried  them  up  to  the  in  pouring  upon  the  sugar  in  the  moulds  ft 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  thick  scum.    This  be^  strong  saccharine  solution,  o])tained  by  dissolv- 
ing removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evaporat-  ing  the  outer  portions  removed  from  previous 
cd  by  boiling,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth,  loaves  dissolved  in  water,  and  decolored  by 
then  concentrated  and  grained  on  the  general  passing  through  charcoal ;  this  is  continued  tiU 
plan  already  described.     The  present  opera-  the  drippings  come  away  clear.    An  air  pump 
tious  are  conducted  in  large  buildings  6  or  7  ia  sometimes  applied  at  the  bottom  to  hasten 
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the  process  hj  ezlianstion.    The  loaves  taken  ta\  one  over  most  of  Europe,  bnt  more  partieih 

from  the  moulds  are  finally  dried,  and  ctr^ssed  larly  N.  of  lat.  46**,  and  upon  light  dry  soUs, 

by  turning  off  their  outer  portions  in  a  lathe,  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  richness  of  the  juice 

The  sirup  boiled  down  again  in  the  vacuum  is  injured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to 

pan  affords  more  crystallized  sugar,  which,  as  the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  less  in  large  beets 

well  as  some  prepared  from  raw  sugar  of  in-  than  in  smidl  ones.    When  the  learea  begin  to 

ferior  quality,  and  transferred  directly  from  die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  cut  off,  and  the 

the  vacuum  pan  to  the  moulds,  sometimes  dis-  roots  are  thrown  together  and  covered  to  pro- 

pensing  with  the  liquoring,  is  termed  crushed  tect  them  from  light  and  frost    Thej  may  b« 

augar.    The  best  products  of  the  refinery  are  thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is  alwsT? 

the  hard  white  loaves,  containing  the  greatest  risk  of  portions  of  the  sugar  passing  into  tb« 

amount  of  saccharine  matter,  though  in  this  nncrystallizable  variety.     The  proportion  of 

the  sugar  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies  froxa 

crushed  variety.    It  is  a  common  mistake  to  6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  in  a  large  wa; 

suppose  that  the  crude  sngars  are  the  sweetest,  is  usually  about  6  per  cent.,  sometimes  7i.  lit 

which  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  other  contents  of  the  root  are :  water,  83  to  94 

possess  a  more  decided  taste,  which  is  derived  per  cent ;  ligneous  fibre  and  albumen,  2.5  to  5 

from  their  impurities  and  is  confounded  with  per  cent ;  together  with  a  small  proportion  <4     \ 

the  sweetness  of  sugar. — Inferior  sorts  of  sugar  what  is  supposed  to  be  pectine,  and  a  trace  i< 

are  made  from  molasses,  which  yields  about  mineral  substances.    Taken  to  the  factory,  th« 

4  lbs.  to  the  gallon.    In  the  United  States  a  few  beets  are  first  washed  clean  in  a  cage  revolrin^ 

refineries  are  specially  devoted  to  this  manu-  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  immersed  in  wa- 

facture.    Molasses,  being  an  incidental  product,  ter ;  and  when  washed  they  are  dischai^ed  bj 

is  of  little  value  in  the  sugar  countries,  and  is  the  action  of  the  machine  itself.    Am  the  juiM 

obtainable  in  unlimited  Quantities ;  and  an  in-  cannot  be  forced  out  from  the  cells  bj  compr^ 

ferior  or  damaged  article  fit  for  this  applioa-  sion  alone,  it  is  found  necessary  to  tear  open  tU 

tion  may  often  be  cheaply  purchased  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  this  is  done  hy  a  gratii^ 

large  markets.    The  process  is  similar  to  that  machine  of  the,  form  of  a  rotating  drmn.  xli* 

of  the  other  sugar  refineries.    As  the  manufao-  inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  tet^tb. 

ture  of  raw  sugar  has  been  improved  upon  the  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to  powerfbl  hydra> 

Slantations,  and  the  molasses  consequently  pro-  lie  pressure.  Maceration  has  also  been  em- 
uced  less  rich  in  crystdlizable  sugar,  this  man-  ployed  to  separate  the  iuioe.  For  thia  pnrp(>$e 
nfacture  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  formerly,  the  beets  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and  pnt  into  a 
— Among  the  moaifications  of  the  sugar  refin-  cistern  with  about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  wntcr. 
ing  process  in  use  in  different  establishments  In  half  an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  uf«^ 
worthy  of  notice  are :  1,  the  chemical  method  other  slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  thnv:  ji 
of  refining,  originally  practised  by  Prof.  Daniell  8  to  6  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  51  :c 
and  afterwiu^  by  Dr.  Scoffem ;  and  2,  the  7^  B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is  rendered  vr-j 
method  of  separating  the  molasses  from  the  weak,  apt  to  ferment,  and  requires  much  fit! 
sugar  by  centnfugsl  action.  The  first  consists  to  concentrate  it.  Another  method  praoti^<< 
in  the  use  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  near  Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  ga*u* 
for  precipitating  the  coloring  and  foreign  mat-  ered  and  washed,  to  cut  them  into  small  rector- 
ters  in  the  saccharine  juice.  The  excess  of  gular  pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Tkir 
lead  is  rendered  insoluble  by  sulphurous  acid  bulk  is  thus  reduced  about  84  per  cent.,  leaTin; 
ffas,  and  the  excess  of  this  gas  is  removed  by  16  of  dry  matter,  which  may  be  kept  for  any  tiLk* 
Doiling.  This  renders  the  use  of  animal  char-  and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  b 
coal  unnecessary,  but  the  treatment  of  the  iuioe  then  extracted  by  infusion  or  hj  maceration 
with  a  poisonous  salt  of  lead  should  only  be  through  a  long  series  of  vessels.  The  faotorr 
intrustea  to  persons  of  chemical  skill.  The  where  this  operation  is  carried  on  at  Wagb^i:- 
eentrifugal  machine  used  instead  of  the  drain-  sel  is  of  immense  extent,  the  buildings  covl•^ 
ing  moulds  consists  of  a  drum  of  wire  gauze  at-  ing  12  acres  of  land ;  and  in  1855  it  emplojed 
tached  to  a  central  shaft  which  can  be  made  8,000  people.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  niini- 
to  revolve  rapidly,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  ber,  are  12  to  14  feet  deep  and  7  wide.  11  e 
outer  casing  of  iron.  The  sugar  prepared  for  beets  cost  only  7d,  per  cwt,  and  when  dricc 
the  purpose  is  put  into  this  cyUnder  and  rapidly  produce  about  46  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  cap- 
swept  round,  causing  the  molasses  to  escape  ital  invested  was  80,000,000  francs.  The  juice. 
through  the  meshes. — Beet  Boot  Sugar,  The  however  obtained,  is  rendered  alkaline  by  tic 
beets  cultivated  in  preference  to  other  sorts  in  addition  of  lime  water,  and  ia  then  boiW 
Europe  for  tiie  manufacture  of  sugar  are  va-  Excess  of  lime  is  removed  by  converting  it  itxi^ 
rieties  of  the  white  Silesian,  yielding  a  juice  a  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  aluok 
richer  in  sugar  and  more  free  from  salts  than  and  the  alumina  set  free  aids  the  clarifioatuvQ 
that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight  of  the  Another  method  is  to  pass  a  current  of  cat^ 
lar^r  ones  is  about  6  lbs.  each ;  and  the  yield  bonic  acid  gas  from  an  enclosed  coke  fire 
per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14  or  15  through  the  liquid,  thus  converting  the  liooe 
tons,  and  about  Magdeburg  10  to  12  tons  of  into  a  carbonate.  The  subsequent  processes  of 
beets  richer  in  sugar.    The  crop  is  a  success-  filtration,  concentration,  and  granulation  art 
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Bimilar  to  thote  already  described.  Yarious 
methods  of  evaporation  have  been  devised  in 
place  of  the  vacfuam  pan. — Maple  Sugar.  Sev- 
eral species  of  the  maple  affora,  when  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  in  the  spring,  a  juice  containing 
crystallizable  sugar.  That  yielding  the  rich- 
est juice  is  the  ac&r  ioeeharinum,  the  rock  or 
sugar  maple.  The  swamp  or  river  maple, 
known  also  as  the  white  or  soft  maple,  pro- 
duces a  juice  of  inferior  quality,  but  which  is 
sometimes  employed  in  sugar  making.  (See 
Maple.)  The  manufacture  is  stated  to  have 
originated  in  New  England  about  the  year 
1752.  It  thence  extended  throughout  the 
wooded  portions  of  the  country  where  the  su- 
gar maple  abounds,  particularly  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  AUegha- 
nies  further  south.  It  is  carried  on  in  Canada 
both  by  whites  and  Indians.  The  tree  is  found 
in  groves  called  sugar  orchards,  associated  with 
scattering  birch  and  other  hard  wood  varieties, 
wiiere  the  soil  is  good.  At  the  proper  season, 
usually  in  February  and  March,  when  the  days 
begin  to  grow  warm  and  the  nights  are  frosty, 
the  sugar  makers  resort  to  the  woods,  taking 
with  them  the  few  utensils  they  require,  as 
large  iron  kettles,  }-inch  augers,  casks,  buck- 
ets, and  axes.  They  construct  rough  sheds 
over  the  boiling  places,  and  if  need  be  others 
for  their  own  accommodation.  Small  open 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  the  pine  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  and  distributed  near  the  trees. 
^Vith  the  augers  they  bore  2  holes  in  each  tree 
a  few  inches  apart,  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  penetrate  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  into  the  white  wood.  Into  the 
holes  they  introduce  split  pieces  of  elder,  from 
which  the  pith  is  removed  to  make  a  channel 
for  the  sap  to  flow ;  through  this  it  gradually 
drips  and  collects  in  the  trough  placed  below 
to  receive  it.  The  troughs  as  they  fill  are 
taken  to  the  camp,  and  the  juice  is  poured  into 
casks  to  be  transferred  to  the  kettles.  The 
L oiling  is  actively  kept  up,  and  the  scum  which 
rises  is  removed;  more  sap  is  added  as  the 
1  i(iuid  evaporates,  till  a  considerable  portion  is 
converted  into  thick  sirup,  when  it  is  cooled 
and  filtered  through  woollen  cloth.  It  is  then 
boiled  again  in  a  smaller  kettle,  and  when  it 


has  attained  the  proper  consistency  for  gran- 
ulating it  is  turned  into  the  moulds,  which 
are  commonly  made  of  birch  bark.  The  mo« 
lasses  soon  drains  away  and  leaves  the  sugar 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  taste.  The  juice  of 
the  maple  is  much  more  free  from  salts  and 
other  ingredients  than  that  of  the  beet.  The 
sugar  is  mostly  consumed  in  its  raw  state,  con- 
siderable quantities  being  sold  in  small  cakes 
and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  be  easily  refined 
and  converted  into  the  best  white  sugar. — Pro* 
duction.  The  total  production  of  sugar  has  been 
estimated  as  follows  in  tons  for  the  countries 
and  years  named : 

Cahs  8uoab. 


GoantriM. 

186S-'4. 

l854-n. 

ltM-*B. 

Cuba 

849,602 
4ai07 

114,509 

284,662 
7^780 
10,000 
17,102 

172,215 
40,121 

101,000 
74,771 
41,908 

869.610 

85,660 
125.0«I0 

86,908 
106,686 

12,212 

19,000 
146.925 

67,n22 
110,000 

72,911 

42,210 

415,000 

Porto  Bifio 

50.rjoo 

Brazil 

75,000 

•United  Stato« 

We«t  Indies,  French. 
•*       Danish. 

»         •       Dutch.. 

"         "       Britiah. 

East  Indies 

Mauri  tins 

106.000 

iiaocK) 

8,500 
14.000 

190.(K)0 
160,(XK) 

120,(K)0 
110  (tCO 

Java. 

Mf^nflft...... 

60,000 

Total  cane  sngar... 

1,264,677 

1,134,959 

1,807,500 

Best  Suoab. 


OoontriML 

18S4. 

18S-I.          j         18S9. 

France • 

76,951 
8,760 
70,S21 
17,193 
14,211 

88,126 
10,101 
87,819 
22.209 
19,892 

115.000 

Bolginin 

17..V)0 

The  Zollvereiii 

Busaia 

115.(XH) 
40.<VK) 

Austria 

70,000 

Total  beet  sugar . . 
Cane  sugar 

187,085 
1,264,677 

212,646 
1,184,959 

857.500 
1,807,500 

Total  of  both  kinds 

1,452.612 

1,857,605 

1,665,000 

Louisiana  produces  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States.  It  is  there  a  fluc- 
tuating crop,  and  yielded  an  average  from  1822 
to  1825  of  about  80,000  hogsheads  annually. 
It  afterward  increased,  amounting  in  1842-^8 
to  140,816  hogsheads,  the  next  year  to  100,846, 
and  in  1844-^5  to  204,913.  Its  further  progress 
is  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  hogshead, 
when  the  weight  in  pounds  is  not  given,  is  rated 
at  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar;  it  also  contains  from  40 
to  60  gallons  of  molasses : 


At.  priM 
hccthcad. 

Total  iraba. 

Kxporto  fttMB 

?r«w  OrlflOML 

Xmn. 

Hec^h««ia. 

P—. 

To  AUaotk 

TowMtora 

l'-45 

l^l'» 

1^47 

196,650 
140,0<»0 
240,000 
220,000 
247,92^ 
211,201 
236,M7 
821,984 
449.-'«4 
846,685 
881,427 
78,976 
279,«»7 
862.296 
221,840 

166,650,000 
140,(HK».000 
240,000,000 
22O.<HX>.(K)0 
269,769,000 
231,194,000 
257,18S.^»00 
86S,1 29.000 
495,156.f)00 
885,726.000 
254.569.000 
8l,878.(K)0 
807.666,700 
414,790,000 
25M  15,750 

70 
40 
40 
50 
60 
50 
48 
85 
52 
70 
110 
64 
69 
62 

•10.265.750 

9,800.000 

9,600,000 

8,80<»,000 

12.396.150 

12.679,180 

11,827,850 

15,4,52.083 

15,726JM0 

18,rf25.(»-20 

16,199,890 

8,137,H60 

17.900,608 

24.998.424 

18,190,830 

79,000 

45,500 

84,000 

90,000 

90,000 

45.fK)0 

42,(K»0 

82,fK)0 

166,000 

122,000 

89,188 

1,850 

48,885 

98,885 

•  •  •  • 

75,000 

70.000 

115,000 

iHts 

108.000 

1^9 

12,5.0^)0 

!>.» , 

l^.',! 

128,000 
149.(X)0 

1<*.V2 

206,000 

K^i 

185.000 

ls.%4 

148,<yK) 

l>.^5 

l</] 

lv-,7 

181.027 

89,576 

153,<»19 

1-N.'>S 

187,339 

•  •  •  ■ 

l-sj'J 

*  Tbo  lligarealinr  the  United  Btatai  appear  to  tndada  tha  erop  o#I«oiiiiiaiia  aloncu 
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The  census  returns  of  1860  will  donbtieas  show 
a  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
particularly  Texas,  over  their  proportional  share 
of  the  product  of  1850.  The  census  returns  for 
1850  give  the  following  as  the  production  of  the 
several  states  named  of  cane  and  maple  sugar 
and  molasses: 


the  actual  oonsumption  of  cane  sagar  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named,  ending  Dec, 
81,  in  tons  of  2,S^  lbs.  each,  the  exports  being 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts : 


YMn, 


BUtM. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont..... 

MaasachoMtta 

Bhode  lali&nd 

Ck>nnectieiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsj^lTania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

Bouth  Carolina , 

Oeorria.... , 

Florida , 

Alabama , 

MisslsBippl 

Louisiana 

Texas^ 

Arkanaas 

Tennessee , 

Kentacky , 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missoori 

Iowa , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  territory. . . 
New  Mexico 


Caa»  «Bgv, 


.... 
«... 
.  •  .  • 


en 

1,648 
9,750 
8^84S 
888 
286,201 
7,851 

•  •  •  ■ 

248 
284 


MoIamm, 
gslla. 


•  •• . 


8,1«T 

9,811 

5,097 

4,698 

4 

666 

56,589 

954 

60,652 

60 

1,480 

40,822 

704 

16,904 

216,150 

852,898 

88,428 

18.818 

10,981,m 

441,688 

18 

7,228 

80,079 

197,808 

19,828 

180,825 

8,854 

^686 

8,162 

9,874 

• . . . 

4,286 


Total 247,7n      12,700,584      84,258,486 


Mapl* 
lb*. 


98;542 

1,298,868 

6349,857 

795,525 

23 

60,796 

10,857,484 

2,197 

8;»6,525 

•  •  •  • 

47,740 

1,227,665 

27,982 

200 

50 

■  •  •  • 

648 

•  •  •  • 

256 

•  •  •  • 

94»0 

158,557 

487,405 

4,688,209 

2,439,794 

2,921.192 

248.904 

178,910 

78,407 

610,976 

2,950 


1852. 
1858. 
1854. 
1856. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


Foralgn, 

DoniMtle. 

196,658 

118,669 

200,610 

172,879 

150,854 

284,444 

192,604 

185,148 

255,292 

128,468 

241,765 

89,000 

244,758 

148,684 

289,084 

192.150 

296,950 

118,881 

241,420 

122,899 

T«CaL 


81&J17 

«T8L,9t« 

aiT.TJS 

8SS.499 

431.1.>4 
415^1 
86^^l!» 


Average  increase  for  the  above  10  years,  IJA 
per  cent.  The  consumption  of  molasses  Las 
been  estimated  as  follows : 


T«MB. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 


Total,  galk 


87,019,249 

S4,S0«>I9 

48,948,018 

2a,238.«73 

48,257,611 

89.417,511 

66,686,821 

2a,676,*'21 

66,498.019 

24,487,019 

47,266,085 

28.688,428 

89,608,878 

2a,oi4,ftrs 

28,608,734 

28.266.404 

46,169,164 

24,79&.874 

54,260,970 

2a.29S.210 

47,818.8n 

28,7243)5 

The  production  of  molasses  from  the  sorghum 
has  become  very  large  since  the  introduction 
of  this  plant  in  1866;  and  in  Ohio  in  1861  it 
is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  8,000,000 
gallons,  worth  60  cents  a  gallon.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1860  was  503,680 
tons,  made  on  1,865  estates,  of  which  691,917 
acres,  more  than  half  their  whole  extent,  were 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign sugars  into  the  United  States  amounted 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century  to  from 
80,000,000  to  55,000,000  lbs.,  the  average  being 
double  what  it  was  in  1790,  ^91,  and  '92.  In 
1806  they  amounted  to  85,000,000  lbs.,  but  did 
not  reach  the  same  figures  again  until  1822. 
In  1831  they  first  exceeded  100,000,000  lbs. 
The  table  below  presents  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  all  the  sugars  and  of  candy  for  the 
years  named,  collected  from  the  U.  B.  treasury 
reports.  The  large  importation  of  1857  is  a 
direct  result  from  the  short  crop  of  Louisiana 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  are  for  the 
years  ending  June  80  : 


T«H1L 

Inports, 

ValM. 

Ib>. 

VAla«. 

l«i7... 

1859... 

1860... 

776,887,605 
519,086,256 
655,612,481 
694,798,443 

|42,76«l,217 
23,480,528 
80,558,861 
81,076,517 

20,070,048 
81,646,884 
40,167.410 
88,482.101 

.  $8,744,881 
5,148,659 
2,808,160 
2,566,757 

The  next  table,  f^om  the  estimates  of  the  New 
York  '^  Shipping  and  Commercial  list,"  presents 


While  the  importation  and  exportation  are  bivth 
largely  increasing,  the  introduction  of  fore:3 
refined  sngars  is  not  half  so  great  as  it  was  t\' 
years  since.  This  branch  of  home  Inanufs<^ 
ture  has  been  greatly  extended  in  late  yesn. 
refineries  of  the  largest  size  being  in  operate  <3 
in  many  of  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  and  tie 
large  rivers  of  the  West.  The  business  is  en- 
couraged by  the  drawback  of  duties  allowec 
on  refined  sugar  exported,  the  prodnct  of  for- 
eign sugars  on  which  the  duties  have  been 
paid. — ^The  following  works  may  be  referrdJ 
to  for  further  information  in  regard  to  supr: 
Evans's  "Sugar  Planters*  Manual''  (18471: 
Wray's  "Practical  Sugar  Planter"  (184^^i; 
Scoffem's  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  C<»]o- 
nies''  (1849);  Leon,  "Art  of  MannfiactnnBe 
and  Kefining  Sugar"  (1850) ;  Kerr's  "  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Cane"  (1851) ;  Ti»nlini»oxi's 
"Cyclopaedia  of  UsefW  Arts;"  and  "Statenwct 
of  the  Sugar  Crop  made  in  Louisiana"  (aoniul 
reports),  by  I^.  A.  Champomier.  The  mann&c- 
ture  of  beet  root  sugar  is  described  by  Dunia? 
in  his  Traits  de  chimie  appUquU  atex  art$^  vol 
vi.^  hyTayeiti,  Chimie  indtistrielle;  andbyDu- 
reau,  be  la  fabrication  du  suere  de  hetterate, 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  neutral  acetate  of  Idsd 
(PbO,  CiHsOs,  8Aq),  a  compound  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid,  51 ;  1  of  protoxide  of  It-ad. 
111.6 ;  and  8  of  water,  27  =  189,6.  This  sdi 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  leaden  boilers,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  pure  litharge  in  strong  vine^rar, 
until  this  will  take  up  no  more.  Cn  cooiLng, 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prismk 
which  are  sometimes  transparent ;  the  crystals 
geherally  form  a  confused  mias  of  miiiTTte 
needles  of  a  yellow  tinge.  They  are  purified 
and  whitened  by  repeated  solution  and  crystal- 
lization.   The  proper  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
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dients  are  825  parts  of  Unelj  ground  and  sifted  The  work  appears  to  have  received  additions 

oxide  of  lead,  and  575  parts  of  strong  acetic  from  various  hands.    The  first  edition  of  Suidaa 

acid  of  7**  Baum^,  which  should  afford  960  was  published  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  (foL, 

parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  lead.    The  salt  is  Milan,  1499) ;  the  best  is  that  of  T.  Gaisford 

witliout  odor,  but  possesses  a  sweetish,  astrin-  (3  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  18S4). 

gent,  metaHic  taste,  whence  its  name.    It  ef-  SULIOTES,  a  people  of  mixed  Amaout  and 

lloresce^  slightly  in  the  air,  and  at  a  tempera-  Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt   in  the 

tare  above  212°  F.  it  loses  its  water  of  crystal-  southern  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 

lizjition,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonate  ancient  Epirus.    They  derive  their  origin  from 

of  lead.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  quantities  a  number  of  families  which  in  the  17th  cen- 

of  cold  water  variously  stated  at  from  -^^  to  4  tury  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and 

times  its  weight,  and  much  less  boiling  water,  settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  of  the 

The  solution  is  clear  if  the  water  is  pure  and  Oassiopeian  mountains.    In  the  second  half  of 

free  from  carbonic  acid.  Sugar  oflead  is  largely  the  18th  century  they  numbered  560  families, 

employed  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  being  embracing  about  10,000  souls,  and  dwelt  in  70 

used  to  prepare  with  alum  the  red  mordant,  villages,  the  chief  of  which  was  Snli,  which 

acetate  of  alumina.    It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  gave  name  to  the  district.    They  belonged  to 

largely  administered  for  its  astringent  and  sed-  the  Greek  church,  and  their  language  was  Greek, 

ativo  properties.    In  over  doses  it  is  an  irri-  although  they  also  spoke  Albanian;  their  form 

tant  poison,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  of  government  was  democratic.    They  were 

however  are  sometimes  obviated  by  the  vomit-  divided  into  about  30  tribes  or  clans.    In  war 

ing  it  occasions.    It  has  a  powerful  effect  in  they  usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  and  the 

checking  haemorrhages,  and  is  exhibited  in  a  head  of  each  clan  was  its  captain,  who  com- 

variety  of  diseases  attended  with  irritability  of  manded  them  in  battle,  subject  to  a  general 

the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  &c.  oflScer  called  polemarch,  who  was  elected  by 

It  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  checking  mer-  vote.    In  the  war  of  1787-'92  between  Russia 

curial  salivation  of  long  standing.    It  is  com-  and  the  Porte,  the  Suliotes  strongly  supported 

nionly  administered  in  pills  combined  with  the  former  power,  defeated  in  1789  the  troops 

opium.    Sugar  of  lead  is  also  beneficial  in  ex-  sent  against  them  by  All  Pasha  of  Janina,  m 

ternal  applications  for  allaying  superficial  in-  1790  ravaged  Acarnania  to  the  Achelous,  and 

tlainmation.    The  lotion  is  sometimes  advan-  afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina,  and  aided 

ta<^eously  prepared  with  the  addition  of  an  the  corsair  Lambro  Oanzani  with  men  and 

equal  quantity  of  opium  to  that  of  the  sugar  money.    Deserted  by  the  Russians  after  the 

of  lead.    The  continued  use  of  sugar  of  lead  in  peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately  against 

small  doses  sometimes  produces  the  diseases  the  troops  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  was  determined 

known  as  lead  colic  and  lead  palsy.  to  exterminate  them,  and  at  first  were  so  suo- 

SUGAR  OF  MILK.    See  Milk,  vol.  xi.  p.  cessful  that  he  concluded  with  them  a  truce 

501.  which  lasted  a  few  years.    In  May,  1801,  he 

SCHM,  Peter  Fbederik  vox,  a  Danish  his-  renewed  his  design  of  extermination,  and  after 

torian,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  18, 1728,  died  a  bloody  war  succeeded  in  reducing  them,  the 

there  Sept.  7, 1798.    He  studied  jurisprudence,  men  being  put  to  the  sword  in  large  numbers, 

and  received  an  appointment  in  1748  in  the  and  the  women  throwing  themselves  into  the 

supreme  court,  but  declined  it    He  resided  in  river  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 

Drontheim  from  1751  to  1765,  applying  himself  enemies.    A  few  continued  to  dwell  in  their 

to  northern  history  and  antiquities.    After  his  deserted  villages,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 

return  to  Copenhagen,  he  published  tales,  po-  survivors  of  the  war,  numbering  about  4,000, 

ems,  moral  treatises,  and  elaborate  historical  in  1803  retired  to  Parga.    This  place,  through 

works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  his-  the  threats  and  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  were 

torv  of  Denmark  (11  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1782-  compelled  to  leave,  and  betook  themselves  to 

1812),  which  extends  only  to  the  year  1319 ;  a  the  Ionian  islands.    When  in  1820  Ali  Pasha, 

critical  history  of  ante-Christian  Denmark ;  in  revolt  against  the  Porte,  was  hard  pressed 

and  works  on  northern  mythology  and  on  the  by  the  Turks  under  Koorshid  Pasha,  and  de- 

oriirin  and  migration  of  the  northern  peoples.  serted  by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli- 

SUICIDE.    See  Felo  de  Se.         .  otes.    The  tyrant  of  Janina  fell  in  1822,  but 

SUIDAS,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  supposed  the  Suliotes  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  6re- 

to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.    Though  cian  liberty.     In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 

the  work  of  Suidas  is  usually  called  a  "Lexi-  their  leader,  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were 

con/^  it  contains  articles  on  geography,  biog-  hemmed  in  in  their  inaccessible  valley ;  expe- 

raphy,  and  history,  under  proper  names,  which  ditions  sent  to  their  relief  failed  of  success ; 

are  given  coordinately  with  the  words  of  the  and  at  last,  Suli  being  taken,  Sept.  4,  1822,  the 

Greek  language.    The  work  is  in  some  respects  Suliotes  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  asy- 

defective  and  inaccurate,  but  of  great  value  in  lum  from  the  governor  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  antiquity.  About  2,000  were  carried  in  English  ships  to 

It  contains  many  extracts  from  ancient  Greek  Cephalonia ;   the  remainder  dispersed  among 

writers,  some  of  whom  are  lost,  and  informa-  the  mountains.     When  Lord  Byron  went  to 

tion  in  relation  to  them  is  not  elsewhere  found.  Greece,  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
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pense  a  corps  of  600  men  from  this  people,  for  tons  of  bay.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices, 
whom  he  had  great  admiration,  21  churches,  and  2,047  pupils  attending  pnbUe 
SULLA.  See  Stlla.  schools.  Capital,  SulliTan.  VI.  A  N.  co.  of 
SULLIVAN,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  Mo.fdralnedbyLooust  creek  and  other  streams; 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  H.,  area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,198,  of  whom 
bounded  W.  by  the  Connecticut  river,  which  102  were  slaves.  A  considerable  portion  of 
separates  it  from  Vermont,  and  drained  by  the  the  county  consists  of  prairie  land,  and  Uie  soil 
Ashuelot  and  other  streams ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  176.- 
pop.  in  1860,  19,041.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  789  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,482  of  irhe«i, 
in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile  15,974  of  oats,  1,201  tons  of  hay,  and  85,&46 
in  the  valleys.  There  are  several  small  lakes  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Milan, 
or  ponds.  The  productions  in  1850  were  122,-  SULLIVAN.  I.  John,  an  American  geoenl 
609  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  182,720  of  potatoes,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Berwick,  It, 
98,003  of  oats,  54,088  tons  of  hay,  and  580,-  Feb.  17,  1740,  died  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  23, 
875  lbs.  of  butter.  Therewerell  woollen  and  1795.  For  several  years  before  the  revola- 
8  cotton  factories,  10  grist  mills,  26  saw  and  tion  Gen.  Sullivan  practised  law  with  greis 
planing  miUs,  16  tanneries,  •!  paper  mill,  2  success  in  Durham,  and  from  1772  held  a  pro- 
newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and  5,103  pupils  vincial  commission  as  mijor.  In  1774  he  vis 
attending  public  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the  a  member  of  the  first  general  congress,  and  in 
Sullivan  railroad.  Capital,  Newport.  U.  A  December  of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon. 
S.  £.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  S.  £.  by  the  Sha-  led  a  force  against  Fort  William  and  M&rr. 
wangunk  and  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  which  near  Portsmouth,  took  possession  of  100  bar- 
separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  and  drained  by  rels  of  gunpowder  (afterward  used  at  the  battle 
the  Neversink  and  other  streams;  area,  890  so.  of  Bunker  hill),  15  cannon,  all  the  small  ansi 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  82,385.  The  surface  is  rougn  and  other  stores,  and  carried  them  up  into  the 
and  mountainous,  and  there  are  several  small  country,  concealing  a  portion  of  them  under 
lakes.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Durham  meeting  house.  Bi^ 
along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  committdb 
1855  were  109,883  bushels  of  oats,  102,594  of  in  the  colonies.  In  June,  1775,  he  was  sp- 
Indian  com,  75,153  of  rye,  65,571  of  buckwheat,  pointed  by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  &^ 
108,188  of  potatoes,  73,298  of  apples,  40,716  commanded  on  Winter  hill  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
tons of  hay,  and  931,927  lbs.  of  butter.  There  ton.  Aftev  its  evacuation,  he  was  despatched 
were  16  grist  mills,  145  saw  mills,  39  tanneries,  with  reinforcements  to  the  northern  annT  is 
1  furnace,  8  newspaper  offices,  46  churches,  Canada,  where,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
and  153  schools^  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Gen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,  and  in  effect 
railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  ing  his  retreat  from  the  province  displa^^ 
Capital,  Monticello.  III.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Penn.,  great  military  skill  and  resolution.  Oonim^e 
drained  by  the  Loyalsock,  Muncy,  and  other  having  appointed  Gates  to  that  departnitiii 
creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,637.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  stvA 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  afford-  joined  the  main  army  under  TTashingti's. 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  export.  The  Commissioned  by  congress  as  major-geDii^ 
soil  is  productive.  The  AUeghany  mountain  he  acted  under  Putnam  on  Long  island.  &c^ 
range  traverses  the  S.  part.  The  productions  by  a  combat  of  two  hours  in  the  woods  (As-- 
in  1850  were  21,437  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,  1776),  aided  by  Stirling's  vigorous  defenv* 
11,959  of  wheat,  4,719  tons  of  hay,  and  90,250  on  the  right,  contributed  to  the  preservane^ 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  17  saw  mills,  5  of  the  American  army.  He  was  taken  pri^os- 
grist  mills,  and  46  churches,  and  in  1860  992  er,  but,  having  been  exchanged  for  Gen.  Pi^ 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  La-  cott,  was  with  Washington  at  Westchester  da^ 
porte.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  ing  the  autumn.  After  Gen.  Lee's  captyrt 
on  Ya.,  and  intersected  by  the  Holston  river ;  Sullivan  took  command  of  his  division,  and  W 
area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 13,553,  of  whom  the  right  at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  17TS. 
1,074  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  very  hilly  He  did  efficient  service  at  Princeton,  and  dor- 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  ing  the  rest  of  the  season  protected  the  iin^ 

Eroductions  in  1850  were  373,698  bushels  of  at  Morristown.    On  Aug.  22,  1777,  he  made* 

adian  corn,  69,937  of  wheat,  162,914  of  oats,  descent  on  Staten  island,  the  entire  succe$$<^- 

and  99,299  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  28  which  was  prevented  by  misconstruction  ot 

churches,  and   826    pupils   attending  public  his  orders,  and  which,  though  rash,  was  subse 

schools.    Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.  It  is  in-  quently  justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  l^ 

tersected  by  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  a  vote  of  congress.    He  commanded  the  rm^ 

raihwad.    Capital,  Blountsville.    V.  A  S.  W.  wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  ^s-* 

CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  from  which  it  is  fully  exonerated  by  Washington  and  Lal'aj«'tt« 

separated  by  the  Wabash  river;  area,  430  sq.  from  the  charge  of  being  responsible  for  the 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 15,068.    The  surface  is  gen-  defeat  that  ensued.    He  defeated  the  Brjti.^ 

erally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produc-  left  at  Germantown,  driving  them  two  inil«*j 

tions  in  1850  were  742,186  bushels  of  Indian  but  mistakes  on  the  American  left,  occasione^i 

oom,  56,725  of  wheat,  75,879  of  oats,  and  8,751  by  fog,  changed  a  victory  into  a  repulse.  ^ 
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1778  SQllivan  oommanded  in  Rhode  Island,  republican  party,  and  reelected  in  1808.  He 
After  long  preparations,  every  thing  was  ready  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
or  an  attack  npon  the  British  lines  at  New-  President  Washington  for  settling  tne  bonnda- 
K)rt  in  Angast,  when,  deprived  of  the  ex-  ries  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
••'(^tod  cooperation  of  the  French  fleet  under  provinces.  Gk)vernor  Sullivan  was  the  pro- 
D'K^taing,  upon  which  its  success  depended,  jector  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  con- 
sul! i  van  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  at  structed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son, 
l>utts'8  hill,  on  the  29th,  he  repulsed  the  ene-  John  L.  Sullivan;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
iiy,  and  withdrew  from  the  island  with  slight  several  works,  mostly  on  legal  or  political  sub- 
1  »ss.  In  1779,  being  assigned  to  the  command  lects,  including  a  "  History  of  the  District  of 
«f  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Maine."  IV.  William,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
S' a  lions,  he  laid  waste  their  settlements,  and  ceding,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  Nov.  12,  1774,  died 
>n  Aug.  29  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  In-  in  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1889.  He  wa9  graduated  at 
lians  under  Brant  and  tories  under  Sir  John  Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  and  be- 
roIiTison,  at  Newtown,  near  the  present  site  came  a  leading  practitioner  at  the  Suffolk  bar, 
>f  Khnira,  in  western  New  York.  Gen.  Sulli-  over  whose  association  he  presided  for  many 
.'Hrra  health  being  shattered  by  &tigue  and  years.  He  was  constantly  a  member  of  one 
xfjosure,  he  resigned  after  the  termination  of  or  the  other  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 
his  important  expedition,  for  which  he  re-  He  published  numerous  addresses,  and  was  the 
fived  a  vote  of  thanks  from  congress.  In  the  author  of  ^^  Familiar  Letters  on  Pablic  Oharao- 
lutuinn  of  1780  he  again  took  his  seat  as  a  ters  and  Events  from  1783  to  1815^^  (12mo., 
iiember  of  congress,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Boston,  1834);  '*  Historical  Causes  and  Eflects, 
ornniittce  which  aided  in  suppressing  the  mu-  from  the  Fidl  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
iny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  1781.  Re-  Reformation  in  1617"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1838); 
iirnin;?  to  New  Hampshire,  he  was  appointed  "The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution"  (with  a 
ittorney-general,  and  thrice  elected  president  biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  J.  T.  S.  Sulli- 
)f  the  state.  In  the  troubles  of  1786  he  saved  van,  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1847);  &nd  of  "His- 
:ho  state  from  anarchy  by  his  intrepidity  and  torical,"  "Moral," and  "Political"  class  books. 
rnod  management,  and  in  1788  secured  the  V.  JoEnr  L.,  an  American  engineer  and  in vent- 
i<l()I)tion  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789  or,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me., 
le  was  appointed  by  Washington  federal  judge  April  9,  1777.  He  was  in  early  life  engaged 
»t'  New  Hampshire,  which  office  he  held  till  in  mercantile  business,  afterward  travelled  in 
lis  death.  His  life  was  written  by  O.  W.  B.  Europe,  studying  the  construction  of  canals  in 
\al)0(ly,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography."  France  and  England,  and  in  1804  was  appoint- 
[.  George,  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and  ed  agent  and  engineer  of  the  Middlesex  canal. 
tatesrnan,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dur-  This  work,  designed  to  provide  a  navigable 
iHin,  X.  IL,  in  1774,  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  June  channel  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H., 
4. 1 H38.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  by  canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimac, 
(•iri-^lature  in  1805  and  1813,  of  congress  in  presented  great  difficulties,  but  was  success- 
Hi  1,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1814  and  1816;  fully  and  economically  completed  in  7  years. 
ind  he  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  from  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
^•»")  to  1807,  and  from  1816  to  1835.  He  was  tion,  and  invented  the  steam  tow-boat,  for  which 
mo  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  his  he  received  a  patent  in  1814,  in  preference  to 
iiiu\  III.  James,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Fulton,  who  applied  for  it  at  the  same 
n'other  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  bom  at  Berwick,  time,  his  priority  of  discovery  beiufr  fully  sus- 
vlo.,  April  22,  1744,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  10,  tained.  This  invention  he  first  tried  on  the 
>!0S.  At^er  practising  law  for  some  years  at  Middlesex  canal,  and  afterward  put  into  prac- 
Jiddeford,  Me.,  he  was  appointed  king's  attorney  tical  operation  in  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and 
or  York  co. ;  but  he  took  an  early  and  decisive  South  Carolina,  Fulton's  monopoly  preventing 
•rirt  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  at  the  com-  its  introduction  at  that  time  in  New  York.  In 
nciicement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  1824  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 
vas  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  associate  civil  engineer  of  the  board  of  internal 
vrassachusetts  (of  which  Maine  then  formed  a  improvements,  which  post  he  resigned  the  next 
jart)  in  1776,  and  with  two  others  executed  a  year,  after  making  a  report  on  the  practicability 
iitHcult  commission  to  Ticonderoga.  Inthefol-  of  a  canal  across  the  Alleghanies.  In  1830  he 
owiiii^  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su-  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  at 
)cTior  court,  and  in  1779-80  was  a  member  of  New  Haven,  for  which  he  received  a  diploma, 
lio  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  afterward  adopted  the  homneopathic  system,  and 
)f  the  state.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  a  member  made  several  important  inventions  and  disco v- 
A'  con^'i-ess;  and  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a  eries  both  in  medicine  and  surirery.  In  1847 
'ojjresontativeof  Boston  (to  which  place  he  had  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  re- 
•cmovcd)  in  the  legislature.    In  1787  he  was  a  sides  (1862). 

nember  of  the  executive  council  and  jndge  of  SULLIVAN'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  har- 
irobato  for  Suffolk  co.,  and  from  1790  to  1807  bor  and  6  miles  below  the  city  of  Charleston, 
^vas  attorney-general  of  the  state;  and  in  the  S.  0.  Many  ofthe  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles- 
alter  year  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  ton  have  residences  here.   Fort  Moultrie  is  sit- 
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UAted  on  this  bbmd,  and  is  a  costly  and  strong  sion  by  4  eeorataries,  and  were  pnblkhed  m- 

fortitication,  oommanding  the  approach  to  the  der  the  title  of  Sag€%  4t  roydU»,ieonomi€$  cTeUU 

main  harbor.  (See  Moultsib,  Fobt.^I   On  Deo.  (foL,  1684;  4  vols.  8yo.,  1662;  English  trans- 

26, 1860,  after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  lation  bj  Mrs.  Lenox,  reprinted,  4  vols.  ISmoc, 

the  fort  was  evacuated  bj  the  U.  8.  troops  London,  1854). 

under  Mi\jor  Anderson,  who  retired  to  Fort  SULLY,  Thomas,  an  American  pamter,  bom 

Sumter.    Fort  Moultrie  was  at  once  occupied  in  Homcastlef  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  June, 

by  South  Carolina  troops,  and  the  state  author-  1788.    Be  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with 

ities  proceeded  to  erect  batteries  at  different  his  parents,  who  were  players,  in  1792,  and  at 

points  on  the  island,  the  guns  of  which  and  of  the  age  of  15  commenced  the  study  of  paintiof? 

the  fort  were  subsequently  nsed  in  the  attack  in  Charleston,  S.  C.    In  1803  he  established 

upon  Fort  Sumter.  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Richmond,  Va., 

SULLY,  Maximilien  dk  B£thitns,  baron  de  and  removed  a  few  years  later  to  New  York, 

Bosny,  duke  of,  a  French  soldier  and  states-  where  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice.  In 

man,  bom  at  Bosny,  near  Mantes,  Dec.  18,  1809  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since 

1559,  died  at  his  country  seat  of  Villebon,  Dec.  been  his  home.    His  reputation  as  one  of  the 

22, 1641.    He  belonged  to  a  noble  Protestant  leading  American  portrait  painters  is  founded 

family,  and  when  16  years  old  was  introduced  upon  numerous  works  produced  in  the  chit:f 

to  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  followed  cities  of  the  United  States.    Among  his  large 

in  all  his  wars,  and  whose  chief  adviser  he  be-  works  may  be  mentioned  full-length  portraits 

came.    When  his  master,  on  the  death  of  Hen-  of  George   Frederic  Cooke  as   Kichard  tlie 

ry  ni.,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  of  which  Third,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Commodore  Deca- 

he  was  the  lawful  heir,  Bosny,  although  him-  tur,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette.    Ili:$  well 

self  a  thorough  Protestant,  advised  the  new  known  picture  of  ^^  Washington  crossing  the 

king  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Delaware"  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  lios- 

majority  of  the  nation  to  his  cause.    Being  ton  museum.    During  a  yi^^it  to  England  in 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  1887-^8  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of 

England,  he  succeeded  in  securing  her  assist-  Queen  Victoria,  esteemed  a  very  faithful  like- 

ance  to  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  idso  did  good  ness.    Mr.  Sully  has  until  recently  continued 

service  by  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  being  in-  actively  engsged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art. 

stramental  in  taking  Drenz  in  1598,  Laon  in  SULPHATE.    See  Sulphfhio  Acid. 

1694,  Laf^re  in  1596,  and  Amiens  in  1597.    In  SULPHATE  OF  BABYTA.    See  Babtt%. 

1597  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  fi-  SULPHATE  OF  COPPEB.    See  Blck  Vrr- 

nance,  and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister  biol,  and  Copper,  vol.  ▼.  p.  682. 

of  Henry  IV.,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  SULPHATE  OF  IBON.    See  t:oppERAs. 

administration  devolving  upon  him.    He  com-  SULPHATE  OF  LIME.    See  GTPnrai. 

menced  with  reforming  the  financial  system,  SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA.    See  Ersox 

which  had  been  deranged  by  dilapidations  and  Salt. 

robbery ;  by  strict  economy  and  the  rigorous  SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  an  artifi- 

control  to  which  the  subordinate  officers  were  cial  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  man^^anv^e^ 

Bubjected,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting  largely  employed  by  calico  printers.    It  isob- 

the  heavy  current  expenses  of  the  govern-  toined  in  solution  on  lixiviating  a  mixture  of 

ment,  but  in  cancelling  the  public  debt,  which  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  bituminous  rt»al, 

amounted  to  332,000,000  livres,  remitting  20,-  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  msde  into 

000,000  of  taxes  in  arrears,  alleviating  the  a  paste  and  calcined  at  a  heat  of  40Ci^  F.     The 

annual  taxation,  and  gathering  a  reserve  of  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms  ofpale  amethyst  color, 

17,000,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Bastile.  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste  and  are 

Meanwhile  he  fostered  agriculture,  made  the  dissolved  in  2\  parts  of  water.  They  con^iftt  of 

grain  trade  free,  suppressed  tolls  and  prohibi-  protoxide  of  manganese  81.98,  sulphuric  acid 

tions,  built  or  improved  highways  and  roads,  85.87,  and  water  32.20. 

constructed  canals,  and  gave  encouragement  to  SULPHATE  OF  SODA.     See  GLAUBUt^a 

drainage  and  mining.    He  was  created  duke  of  Salt. 

Sully  by  the  king  in  1606,  previous  to  which  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.    See  Zkc. 

ho  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Bosny.  SULPHITE.    See  Sulphubous  Acid. 

Under  his  administration  France  was  the  most  SULPHUB    (Lai,    9u{fur  or  9ulphur\   an 

prosperous  country  in  Europe  when  Henry  IV.  elementary  crystalline    substance,   of  y vllow 

fell  under  the  dagger  of  Bavaillac.    Sully  for  color,  inflammable,  fusible,  volatilizable«  brit* 

a  while  longer  retained  his  post  as  chief  min-  tie,  occurring  abundantly  in  a  native  stato  in 

ister;  but  his  severity  and  rigid  principles  be-  volcanic  districts  and  some  other  localities, 

coming  obnoxious  to  Maria  de^  Medici  and  her  and  in  combination  with  the  metals  funuinc 

advisors,  he  left  the  court,  resigned  most  of  his  the  common  class  of  ores  known  as  the  p>  n- 

offices  and  dignities,  and  retired  to  private  life,  tons  and  other  sulphurets;  symbol,  S ;  cltenii* 

From  Cardinal  Bichelieu  he  received  in  1634  cal  equivalent,  16.    Combined  wit  it  oxygon,  it 

the  title  of  marshal  of  France.     During  his  forms  sulphurous  and  sulphnrio  acidfi,*the  un* 

retirement  he  composed  his  personal  memoirs,  merous  ssJts  of  which  are  known  re«|HK^ti%i'iT 

which  were  written  down  under  his  auperri-  as  eulphites  and  sulphatea.    In  various  couil»t- 
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aitioiu  mliihiir  is  foimd  in  vegetable  and  ani-  formed,  each  half  will  present  a  radiating  and 
nul  bodies.    It  was   known  to  the  ancient  interlaced  mass  of  brownish  yellow  needles  be- 
Greeks  hj  the  name  of  A^iop  and  other  desig-  longing  to  the  oblique  prismatic  forrn^  attached 
DAtioas  indicating  its  purification  by  fire.  They  at  their  bases  to  the  outer  crust.    Exposed  to 
employed  it  in  medicme,  in  expiation  and  lus-  the  air,  their  transparency  disappears  in  a  few 
tration,  and  for  various  uses  in  the  arts,  as  for  days,  and  the  crystals  losing  their  coherence 
fomigating  woollens  to  render  them  whiter  and  crumble  into  an  opaque  mass  consisting  of 
wfter,  and  for  making  matches,  purposes  for  minute   rhombic   octanedrons.     The   specific 
vbich  it  13  still  used. — Native  sulphur  occurs  gravity  of  the  artificial  crystals  is  1.98. — ^The 
in  amorphous  masses  in  sedimentary  forma-  native  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  chieflj 
tioQ^  sometimes  crystallized   in  transparent  from  Sicily,  where  the  most  productive  mines 
octahedrons  with  a  rhombic  base ;  but  its  crys-  are  those  of  Villarosa,  Santa  Gatalda,  and  Ter- 
tals  artificially  made  assume  other  forms.    It  is  ra  di  Falco.    At  the  Italian  exhibition  atilor- 
ak>  met  with  in  fine  powder  deposited  by  sub-  enoe  in  1861,  the  products  of  the  sulphur  mines 
liinatioa  around  the  mouths  of  volcanoes ;  and  were  very  conspicuous.    The  annual  {^roduot 
agaia  in  concretionary  or  stalactitio  forms  of  of  all  the  Italian  mines  was  stated  to  be  800,000 
melted  sulphur;  and  in  similar  forms,  friable  tons,  valued  at  30,000,000  francs,  being  10  times 
and  almost  white,  in  deposits  left  by  thermal  as  great  as  it  was  in  1880.    Sicily  produces  the 
waters  oontaioing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    In  greater  portion,  and  the  Bomagna  8,000  tonsi 
geoeral  sulphur  ia  distinguished  from  all  other  The  product  is  supposed  to  be  increased  one 
minerals  by  its  jellow  color  and  adamantine  fifth  by  large  furnaces  of  a  new  form  recently 
lustre;  and  if  these  characteristics  are  not  suf-  introduced,  which  reduce  the  usual  loss  of  sul- 
ficient,  it  is  recognized  by  its  bluish  flame  when  phur  consequent  upon  the  unnecessary  oonver- 
hdated  to  i50^  to  500^  F.,  and  peculiar  sufib-  sion  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  sulphurous 
eatiag  fames  emitted  in  burning.    When  pure  acid.  The  sulphur  is  found  among  beds  of  black, 
it  la  without  taste  and  emits  no  odor  until  heat-  bituminous,  slaty  marl  and  limestone  belong- 
ed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  oil  ing  to  the  chalk  formation,  associated  with  beds 
of  carpentine,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  iai  oils,  ether,  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.    It  occurs  in  bunches 
petroleam,  and  fused  parafline.   It  is  a  non-con-  and  thin  irregular  layers,  which  generally  follow 
doctor  of  electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  the  lines  of  stratification.    Their  occurrence  is 
heat    By  friction  it  becomes  negatively  elec-  usually  in  the  upper  members  of  the  chalk, 
trie.  The  native  sulphur  is  of  haraness  2.3,  and  where  they  are  overlaid  by  the  tertiary.    The 
cpedfic  gravity  2.07.    At  239°  F.  it  melts,  and  sulphurous  strata  are  sometimes  so  thick  as  to 
vLea  ron'in  moulds  into  round  sticks  it  forms  be  followed  by  drifts  like  ooal  beds,  and  solid 
the  brimstone  (barnstone)  of  commerce.    The  pillars  of  sulphur  are  occasionally  left  as  a 
sticks  are  of  less  density  than  the  native  sul-  support  for  the  hanging  wall  or  roof.    0th- 
phor,  and  have  so  little  coherence  as  sometimes  er  localities  of  similar  character  are  Conil,  near 
t^  cnK^kle  and  fall  in  pieces  from  unequal  ex-  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Ora- 
piosioQ  when  grasped  with  a  warm  hand.—  cow  in  Poland.    The  crater  of  Vulcano  and  the 
ilie  changes  which  sulphur  undergoes,  or  the  Solfatara  near  Pozzuoli  afford  large  quantities 
difereot  allotropic  states  it  assumes  with  dif-  of  sublimed  sulphur.    In  t^e  crater  the  sulphur 
ytot  degrees  of  heat,  are  very  remarkable,  collects  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  debru  with 
WbeQ  melted  and  the  temperature  is  rabed,  its  which  it  is  filled.    In  the  bottom  the  loose 
eolor  deepens  and  the  liquid  becomes  viscid,  materials  are  explored  to  the  depth  of  30  feet, 
At  nearly  500°  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  so  or  as  low  as  the  temperature  will  admit.    The 
thick  that  it  will  not  run  out  if  the  vessel  con-  materials  taken  out  are  subjected  to  distillation^ 
tuxuDg  it  is  inverted.    At  higher  temperatures  for  recovering  the  sulphur  as  the  sublimation 
it  a^ain  becomes  thin,  until  it  reaches  the  boil-  goes  on.    Fresh  supplies  are  obtained  in*25  to 
iag  point,  which  according  to  Regnault  is  at  80  years.    Almost  all  volcanoes  deposit  sul- 
7o2''  (Damaa,  824^),  when  it  begins  to  pass  off  phur,  but,  though  apparently  in  large  quanti- 
in  a  deep  yellow  vapor.    I^  while  it  begins  to  tie«,  it  sometimes  proves  on  examination  insuf- 
gn>w  thin  the  second  time  at  about  470  ,  it  bo  ficient  to  pay  for  extraction.    Another  source 
{ioared  into  water,  it  remains  even  when  cold  in  of  sulphur  is  iron  pyrites  (the  bisulphuret  of 
ca  plastic  condition,  having  the  soft  elasticity  of  iron),  a  common  ore  in  all  mining  regions.  This, 
t^eglaten  of  wheat  flour,  which  it  much  resem-  which  contains  54.6  of  sulphur,  may  be  made 
blea  except  in  color.  In  this  state  it  continues  for  to  yield  about  27  per  cent. ;  but  there  is  Httle 
K^eral  hours  before  becoming  hard.    Hollow  inducement  to  prosecute  the  manufacture,  for 
iLells  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur  the  sulphur  costs  much  more  than  the  natural 
miv  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  melted  sulphur  product  obtidned  from  Sicilyj  and  is  moreover 
vMle  in  the  first  Uquid  stage  into  a  vessel  with  often  contaminated  with  arsenic,  sometimes  to 
doping  sides,  and  when  a  crust  has  formed  the  amount  of  7  per  cent.,  while  the  impurities 
^^^^^aking  two  holes  tidrough  it  on  opposite  of  fine  Sicilian  sulphur  are  earthy  matters  only, 
lidei,   and   pouring   the   Squid   portion  out  and  do  not  amount  to  more  than  3  per  cent.  It 
tiiraogh  one  of  them.    When  cold,  tiie  mass  is  is  important  to  know,  however,  that  such  re- 
to  be  detached  from  the  vessel  and  sawed  in  sources  are  at  hand  for  supplying  sulphur  as 
tTo.    If  the  experiment  has  been  well  per-  the  vast  repositories  of  sulphurous  ores,  and 
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the  still  greater  beds  of  gypsain  (sulphate  of  are  nmnerouB.    It  is  largely  emploTed  in  th« 

Hme),  which  by  processes  well  known  might  be  mannfaoture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of" vermilion, 

made  to  produce  this  article.    The  waste  resi-  the  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury.     It  is  <hi« 

dues  of  many  chemical  manufactures  contain  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  sDd 

large  quantities  of  sulphur  in  different  combi-  matches  are  coated  with  it,  that  by  its  t^m/^j 

nations,  which  might  add  largely  to  the  supply  ignition  the  fire  may  be  held  until  by  its  com- 

in  case  of  any  great  increase  of  its  price.  Where  bustion  it  is  communicated  to  tiie  wood.    Iq 

pyritous  copper  is  prepared  upon  a  large  scale  bleaching  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  etrsw  it 

for  smelting,  the  sulphur  is  sometimes  saved,  is  ignited  in  dose  chambers,  which  are  prtv 

either  by  distilling  the  ore  in  close  vessels,  or  Tided  with  a  ventilating  draught  of  air  throudi 

by  roasting  it  in  the  open  air  in  heaps  of  2,000  them,  and  is  thus  converted  into  snlphuK'Hi 

tons  or  more.  Such  heaps  are  formed  of  fine  ore  acid  gas.    It  is  used  for  taking  impressions 

at  the  bottom,  covered  with  brush,  and  in  the  from  seals  and  cameos,  and  for  this  purpose  i; 

centre  is  placed  a  wooden  chimney  into  which  should  be  kept  for  some  time  melted,  so  thatn 

air  passages  ft'om  the  sides  are  to  open.  The  ore  may  assume  the  appearance  of  bronze.     It  is  £ 

is  piled  upon  the  wood  about  8  feet  high,  and  excellent  material  for  cementing  iron  posts  or 

covered  with  about  12  inches  of  fine  ore.    Fire  bars  in  stone,  being  much  preferable  to  lead  fit 

is  introduced  by  dropping  live  coals  down  the  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  latter  can^di^ 

chimney.    In  a  few  days  the  sulphur  begins  to  the  iron  to  rust  through  galvanic  action.    Ttt 

ooze  forth  from  the  sur£EU^  of  the  heap,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  milk  of    sulphur  in 

collect  in  little  excavations  made  upon  it  for  its  largely  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.    M 

reception.    From  these  it  is  bailed  out  and  cast  the  former  often  contains  sulphurous  acid,  it 

into  moulds.    The  operation  continues  6  or  6  should  be  first  freed  from  this  by  washing  bi  1 

months,  producing  about  20  tons  of  sulphur.  A  hot  water.    Its  effects  are  laxative,   diapb>  > 

similar  method  is  practised  in  separating  the  retio,  and  resolvent.    Applied  externally  in  ts*  i 

sulphur  from  its  earthy  associates  at  some  of  rious  forms,  sulphur  is  readily  absorbed,  ard 

the  mines  where  it  is  obtained  in  a  native  when  taken  internally  it  is  dissolved,  ami  'a 

state.   The  heaps  are,  however,  of  comparative-  given  off  through  the  pores  of  the  sidn,  dis- 

ly  small  size  and  built  up  on  prepared  concave  coloring  the  blood  under  the  naUs,  and  tarni-L- 

bottoms,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fine  ing  silver  carried  in  the  pockets,  by  superf  cui 

earth  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  conversion  of  the  silver  into  the  sulphuret  I:  ii 

flames.    The  sulphur  as  it  becomes  liquid  col-  given  internally  in  some  of  the  forms  of  asih:rs 

lects  in  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  run  out  into  and  chronic    catarrhs   and    coughs ;    and  b 

moulds  shaped  like  large  bricks.    The  residues  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  sometimes  very  Uzs- 

of  the  operation,  mixed  with  first  products  ficial.    Oombinedwith  magnesia  or  bitartra.v 

of  inferior  quality,  are  afterward  distilled  in  of  potash,  it  is  a  sftfe  and  useful  laxative  ii 

upright  pots  which  serve  as  retorts,  a  short  piles,  habitaal  constipation,  &c.  It  is  a  5pec::< 

wide  tube  from  the  upper  portion  of  eaeh  pot  for  the  cure  of  some  cutaneous  diseases,  eftt- 

carrying  off  the  volbtilized  sulphur  through  the  cially  that  form  known  as  geabia.     For  these 

walls  of  the  furnace  into  other  jars  of  similar  it  is  employed  both  internally  and  exteniT;. 

shape.    From  the  bottom  of  these  receivers  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  in  the  form  of  sd- 

the  melted  sulphur  fiows  through  short  pipes  phur  ointment,  and  again  as  a  sulphur  batL  it 

into  vessels  containing  water.    The  sulphur  is  which  the  person,  except  the  head,  is  imraer<<i 

further  purified  by  a  second  distillation  from  in  sulphurous  acid    gas.    The  brown  rbcid 

iron  retorts  which  discharge  the  fumes  into  sulphur  obtained  by  fusion  is  stated  to  U  t 

chambers  of  brickwork,    tfpon  the  walls  of  much  more  active  stimulant  to  the  circul&n  ii. 

these   the    sulphur    condenses,    forming   the  lungs,  and  skin  than  ordinary  sulphur.  A  o'^ 

powder  called  flowers  of  sulphur.    K  the  walls  pound  of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  of  iodine, 

become  hot,  the  sulphur  melts  and  is  run  off  into  produced  by  melting  the  two  substance  to- 

cylindricid  wooden  moulds,  thus  becoming  roll  gether  in  a  glass  flask  at  the  temperature  of 

sulphur  or  brimstone. — A  preparation  called  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  into   an  ointicect 

milk  of  sulphur  or  precipitated  sulphur,  used  with  lard,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  X2i 

chieflyin  medicine,  is  made  by  boiling  ordinary  treatment  of  various  cutaneous  eraption5  cs- 

sulphur  with  slaked  lime  and  water  and  adding  attended  with  inflammation,  such  as  psori^a^iN 

hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  lepra,  scald  head,  &c.    The  efficacy  of  msz^ 

and  precipitates  the  sulphur.    Separated  from  natural  medicinal  waters  is  due  to  the  combi^i' 

tiie  liquid  it  is  obtained  in  finely  divided  par-  tions  of  sulphur  they  contain.    Certain  dtse^*^ 

tides,  slightly  cohering  together,  of  whitish  of  the  vine,  hops,  &c.,  are  sometimes  cured  bj 

color,    faintly  tinted  with    yellowish    green,  sprinkling  sulphur  over  them.— Sulphur  uDit«^ 

Borne   manufacturers  fraudulently  precipitate  with  different  bodies,  forming  a  variety  of  Ti5e- 

with  sulphuric    acid,  thus  producing  a  large  ful  compounds,  of  which  only  some  of  the  n:<<: 

mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime.    The  presence  of  important  will  be  noticed.  Those  consistintr  ci 

this  may  be  suspected  from  too  sparkling  a  sulphur  and  metallic  bodies  are  described  iis- 

white  color,  and  a  ^ttiness  when  tried  be-  der  the  heads  of  the  several  metals.     (See  a^^^ 

tween  the  teeth,  and  is  exposed  if  the  whole  is  Pysitbs.)    Of  its  compounds  with  carbon.  th« 

not  volatiliEed  by  heat. — The  uses  of  sulphur  most  usefol  ia  that  commonly  known  as  tbt 
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siilphnret  of  carbon,  or  more  properly  the  bi- 
811  If  ►hide  of  carbon  (CS«),  discovered  by  Lam- 
j»a(iiii9  in  1796.  This  is  a  transparent  colorless 
li<iuid  of  an  intensely  disagreeable  odor,  pro- 
duced by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur  through 
incandescent  charcoal  contained  in  an  iron  or 
pfjrcelain  tube.  The  substance  is  remarkable 
for  its  volatility,  boiling  at  110°  F.,  and  evapo- 
rating rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a 
{)owerful  solvent  of  oils  and  fatty  matters,  and 
may  be  used  to  extract  these  and  numerous 
coloring  substances  from  fabrics.  It  has  been 
largely  employed  of  late  as  a  solvent  of  India 
rubber,  and  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose.  It  also  dissolves  phosphorus 
and  sulphur;  and  its  combination  witli  the 
former  has  been  proposed  as  a  destructive  in- 
llaniraable  material  in  warfare  to  be  introduced 
into  shells.  (See  Grebk  Fibe,  vol.  viii.  p.  472.) 
Tlie  dichloride  of  sulphur  (S3OI),  also  a  fluid 
body  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
melted  sulphur  and  redistilled,  is  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  vulcanized  India  rubber. 
(See  Oaoutchoijo,  vol.  iv.  p.  391.)  If  linseed  or 
ra{)e  oil  is  mixed  with  ^  its  bulk  of  this  liquid, 
and  slis^htly  warmed,  a  substance  is  produced 
precisely  resembling  India  rubber,  but  quite 
insoluble  in  various  bodies  in  which  caout- 
chouc is  dissolved.  With  hydrogen  sulphur 
forms  the  gaseous  body  described  in  Hydro- 
srLpnrBio  Aoid.  With  oxygen  sulphur  forms 
7  acid  bodies,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  f^uhjects  of  the  two  succeeding  articles. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN.    See  Ht- 
pijoHrLpnrmo  Acid. 

SULPHURIC  AOID,  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  sulphur  and  8  of  oxygen,  SOj,  known  i/i 
commerce  as  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  several 
detinite  compounds  with  water,  of  which  the 
.  one  best  known  is  the  monohydrate,  S0>,  HO. 
Some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 'these 
compounds  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 


CoiPpOBTMi^ 


Anhydrous,  80, 

Dihydrate.  2SO3.HO... 
Moridhydrate,  SO,,  HO. 
r»ihvdrate,  SO3.2HO... 
Ttrbydrnte,  90j,3HO.. 


Cbemicftl 

Futiof 

Boiling 

•qair. 

point. 

point. 

40 

o.y  F. 

•  ■ 

89 

95* 

•  • 

49 

51* 

640* 

58 

47- 

4sy 

67 

•  • 

34»>' 

Speeiflfl 
gnritj. 


1.843 
l.T8<) 
l.(v?3 


Ilydrated  or  liquid  sulphuric  acid  was  known 
to  the  alchemists,  and  its  discovery  has  been 
as<Tibed  to  Basil  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Erfurt 
in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury. It  was  obtained  by  distilling  copperas  or 
green  vitriol  in  a  retort  at  a  red  heat,  the  acid 
dropping  from  it  in  an  oily  liquid,  whence  the 
name,  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
burning  sulphur  under  a  bell  gloss  moistened 
with  water — a  product  he  called  oleum  sul- 
j)h  firit  per  campanam  ;  and  he  obtained  it  again 
under  the  name  of  oil  of  autimony  by  burning 
equal  parts  of  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  nitre  under  a  bell  glass.  In  the  present 
mode  of  manufacture,  nitre  and  sulphur  are 
burned  together  to  produce  this  acid.    This 


method  was  proposed  in  1740  by  two  French 

chemists,  Lefevre  and  L^mery,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Ward  in  his  manufactory  near  London.  He 
employed  large  globular  receivers  of  glass,  each 
containing  a  few  pounds  of  water,  and  arranged 
with  their  necks  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  sand  bath  in  which  the  vessels  were  placed. 
The  sulphur  with  \  its  weight  of  nitre  was 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish  standing  just  above  the 
water,  and  when  it  was  fired  by  a  hot  iron  the 
necks  of  the  receivers  were  closed  with  wooden 
stoppers.  By  repeating  the  process  several 
times,  a  strong  acid  was  produced  at  a  less  rate 
per  pound  than  an  ounce  had  previously  cost* 
Lead  vessels  were  substituted  for  glass  by  Dr. 
Roebuck  of  Birmingham  about  the  year  1746, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  processes.  Platinum  stills  for 
concentration  were  in  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century;  and  in  1818  Dr.  Erick 
Bollman  of  Philadelphia  (the  Danish  physician 
who  had  attempted  with  Mr.  Iluger  of  South 
Carolina  to  release  Lafayette  from  the  prison 
at  Olmfltz)  made  one  of  700  ounces  weight  and 
a  capacity  of  25  gallons,  which  continued  in  use 
15  years  in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
Sulphuric  acid  was  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Mr.  Harrison  previous  to  1806,  and  in 
1807  he  had  a  leaden  chamber  50  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide  and  high,  capable  of  making  3,500 
carboys  of  acid  annually.  The  manufacture  of 
this  and  other  chemicals  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  numerous  large 
establishments.  It  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture  in  chemical  works  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;  as  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  various  other  places. 
— Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  and 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  of  all  the  acids; 
and  on  account  of  its  superior  attraction  for 
bases,  it  is  employed  for  obtaining  almost  all 
the  other  acids  by  causing  them  to  separate 
from  their  combinations.  It  is  when  pure  a 
limpid,  colorless,  and  odorless  fluid,  highly 
acrid,  and  exceedingly  corrosive.  On  the 
living  fibre  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.  Its 
freezing  point  varies  with  the  strength  of 
the  acid,  and  is  several  degrees  below  zero 
when  concentrated.  In  congealing  it  crystal- 
lizes in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  6  sides.  Dufrenoy  states  that  in  this  con- 
dition he  has  held  it  many  minutes  in  the  hand 
without  inconvenience,  and  has  measured  its 
angles  with  the  goniometer,  finding  them  to  be 
exactly  120^.  The  liquid  acid  chars  most  or- 
ganic substances,  absorbing  the  moisture  they 
contain,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affinity. 
So  great  is  this  that  when  exposed  in  an  epen 
saucer,  it  extracts  from  the  atmosphere  \  its 
weight  in  24  hours,  and  at  least  6  times  its 
weight  in  a  few  months.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  dark-colored  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  in  the  dust  that  falls  into  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 
the  air  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers.  Its  affin- 
ity for  water  is  sometimes  advantageously  made 
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tise  of  to  aid  the  evaporation  of  liqtiids  at  low 
temperatTire,  the  two  fluids  in  different  vessels 
being  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  being  produced.  Water 
maj  thus  be  evaporated  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze. 
The  same  property  is  also  made  available  in 
various  chemical  operations  in  depriving  gases, 
powders,  &c.,  of  moisture.  If  suddenly  mixed 
with  water  much  heat  is  given  out)  and  when 
cool  the  mixture  is  found  to  occupy  less  space 
than  the  two  liquids  did  separately.  The  great- 
est increase  of  heat  is  noticed  when  4  parts  by 
weight  of  the  strongest  acid  are  suddenly  mixed 
with  1  of  water,  both  at  about  50°  F.  The  tem- 
perature then  rises  to  800° ;  but  if  4  parts  of 
ice  be  mixed  with  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  is 
immediately  produced  with  a  temperature  4** 
below  zero.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  solu- 
tions by  adding  chloride  of  barium,  the  acid  ex- 
pelling the  t^hlorine  and  forming  with  the  ba- 
rium an  insoluble  sulphate.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
a  powerfully  corrosive  poison,  acting  instantly 
upon  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  causing  in- 
tense agony  and  death.  Its  effects  may  be  al- 
leviated by  immediately  swallowing  magnesia 
or  chalk  mixed  with  water.  Impurities  of  sev- 
eral sorts  are  often  present  in  the  commercial 
acid,  derived  from  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  in  its  manufacture ;  such  are 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  lead,  nitrons  acid, 
and  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
purposely  introduced  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  acid.  Arsenic  is  found  in  acid  produced 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  in  some  of  English  man- 
ufacture from  22  to  85  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
have  been  separated  in  Philadelphia  from  20 
fluid  ounces.  The  flxed  impurities  are  readily 
detected  and  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weigh- 
ed portion  of  the  acid.  The-quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100  parts  of  solutions  is  estimated 
by  their  specific  gravities;  and  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ure,  gives  the  proportion 
of  dry  and  hydrated  acid  in  solutions  of  the 
densities  named,  at  60°  F. : 
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Dr.  Dalton  prepared  a  nmilar  table  baaed  m 
the  boiling  point,  which  in  the  strong  m:q 
gives  a  much  greater  range  for  a  small  di^er- 
enoe  in  the  percentage.    The  valne  may  a]» 
be  tested  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  a  stand- 
ard alkaline  solution.    The  densitj  test  is  tui- 
ject  to  error  from  the  introduction  and  soluriti: 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  acid.     Snlphc*^ 
acid  has  been  recognized  in  a  few  instances  ic  t 
native  state ;  but  its  readiness  to  combine  wi*i 
bases  must  prevent  its  remaining  free,  exc«'4 
under  peculiar  circmnstanoea,  each    aa  be::..- 
received  upon  rocks  like  granite  that  are  c<^ 
acted  upon  by  acids,  or  on  others  like  gyp^^x 
already  combined  to  saturation  with  aulphir.:- 
acid.    Several  instances  are  cited  of  its  ocrnr- 
rence  in  caverns  near  volcanoes ;  and  a  rrrrf 
near  the  volcano  of  Paraoe  in  South  AmerM^  a 
called  Vinegar  river  from  the  aonr  taste  of  ^ 
waters,  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphnric  and  Ij- 
drochlorio  acids. — The  manufacture  of  sulphinv 
acid,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  large  sci.-. 
is  hased  upon  the  process  of  Dr.  RoebucL  a!- 
ready  referred  to,  of  burning  snlphnr  and  ri:^ 
together  in  the  presence  of  water.     When  ^z- 
phur  is  burned  alone  in  air  or  oxygen,  e.-: 
atom  of  it  combines  with  only  2  atOTds  of  otj- 
gen,  forming  sulphurous  acid.     To  canse  it  t 
take  up  another  atom  of  oxygen,  the  interv-.r* 
tion  of   some  third  substance    ia  necee^rj. 
Water  alone  produces  this  effect,   but  Terr 
slowly.    The  addition  of  a  little  dentoxide  <  f 
nitrogen  will  cause  this  reaction  to  go  on  ^xl^ 
tinuously  in  vessels  supplied  with  atmoti^.h'  : 
air  and  sulphurous  acid.    As  this  gas  in<^> 
the  air,  it  combines  with  2  atoms  of  oxt;:^  . 
&)rming  the  compound  NO4,  as  is  seen  in  :." 
red  frimes  that  appear.    A  white  crrstAJr^ 
deposit,  formed  of  this  substance,  sufphnr  <>* 
acid,  and  water,  is  next  produced  on  the  w^  « 
of  tHe  vessel ;  and  by  the  action  of  water  ■> 
composition  is  suddenly  broken  up,  deutori- 
of  nitrogen  is  reproduced  by  the  2  atoin5  ii 
oxygen  going  to  2  atoms  of  sulphurous  arid  t  > 
convert  these   into   sulphuric   acid,   antl  r^^ 
deutoxide  is  set  free  to  act  again  ns  a  carri:: 
of  oxygen,  and  so  on.    In  the  large  mannu- 
turing  operations  the  receivers  are  imm^r^^ 
chambers  of  sheet  lead  supported  by  an  oirc: 
framework  of  wood.    This  metal  is  selected  s5 
the  most  convenient  material  to  use  that  is  r  "^ 
acted  upon  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.     S^mt  <-f 
the  chambers  are  described  as  140  feet  long.  '1\^ 
wide,  and  19^  high;  and  again  76  feet  lone.  4" 
wide,  and  40  high ;  and  of  other  similarly  Ln^ 
dimensions ;  the  object  of  the  large  size*  bi- 1 : 
to  economize  the  proportional  consumption  « t 
lead  to  the  acid  produced.    The  sheets  seleor<< 
for  this  use  commonly  weigh  6  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot,  and  the  edges  are  Joined  tosetbr 
by  first  scraping  them  perfectly  clean!  ibtr. 
laying  them  together  as  closely  as   pos>ilV, 
and  melting  them  till  they  unite  by  meaDs  *< 
the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.    Tl.:< 
is  called    autogenous  soldering.      Inside  xU 
chambers  partitions  or  diaphragms  of  lead  an 
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made  across  at  intervals,  leaving  an  opening  rectangular  pans  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  13  or 

alternately  next  the  roof  and  floor,  so  that  the  14  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  the  edges  of  which 

vapors  may  he  most  thoroughly  intermixed  aa  are  turned  up  so  as  to  give  them  a  depth  of 

they  pass  through  the  succession  of  compart-  8 or  10  inches.  These  are  placed  upon  a  grating 

iiioiits  thus  made.    The  floor  of  the  chambers  of  wrought  iron  bars,  set  very  near  together, 

i>;  crjvered  3  or  4  inches  deep  with  water,  which  over  a  fireplace,  the  flue  of  which  is  sometimes 

is  gradually  converted  into  acid  in  the  course  extended  under  other  pans  arranged  in  succes- 

<)f  the  operation.     The  stove  or  furnace  in  tAve  steps  toward  the  chimney.    In  these  the 

whicli  the  sulphur  is  burned  is  a  separate  acid  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  flame 

structure  near  the  chamber  with  a  flue  connec-  beneath,  and  is  gradually  transferred  by  siphons 

tioii ;  and  there  is  also  another  small  furnace  from  the  upper  to  tl^e  lower  pans,  till  in  the 

luar  by  provided  with  a  boiler  for  furnishing  lowest  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  1.66  to  1.75. 

attain,  which  by  a  late  improvement  is  also  To  continue  the  process  further  in  these  pans 

discliarged  into  the  chamber  and  is  carried  would  endanger  the  melting  of  their  bottoms 

ah)rig,  serving  to  expedite  the  process  by  the  and  the  contamination  of  the  acid  by  its  taking 

thorough  intermixture  of  aqueous  vapor  and  np  a  portion  of  the  lead.    The  product,  known 

^^ases  and  by  keeping  up  the  temperature  to  as  the  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  is  used  to  consid- 

1 0<)^  F.  or  upward.    The  nitre  is  placed  with  arable  extent    by  bleachers,  calico  printers, 

some  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cast  iron  pot  in  the  dyers,  &o.    To  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  con- 

sulpliur  furnace,  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor  centrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  it  is  neces- 

upon  which  this  is  burned.     The  fumes  of  ni-  sary  to  make  use  of  glass  retorts  or  stills  of 

t  rous  and  nitric  acid  pass  on  together  with  the  platinum.   The  glass  retorts  are  used  of  a  much 

Hulphurous  acid  vapors,  and  are  soon  reduced  larger  size  than  formerly,  holding  sometimes 

ill  the  chemical  reactions  to  deutoxide  of  nitro-  20  gallons  at  tlie  close  of  the  rectification. 

iron.    A  draught  is  produced  by  a  flue  at  the  They  are  set  each  one  in  an  iron  pot,  the  bot- 

tiirtlier  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  opening  tom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry 

into  a  tall  chimney.    But  before  entering  this  sand.    The  concentration  requires  from  12  to 

t  lie  vapors  are  made  to  pass  through  sulphuric  16  hours,  and  the  vapors  that  distil  over  toward 

acid  contained  in  a  condenser,  by  which  any  the  last,  carrying  some  acid  with  them,  are 

condensible  products  are  arrested.    Deutoxide  condensed,  to  be  returned  to  the  lead  pans. 

of  nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  The  process  is  known  to  be  complete  when  the 

air  admitted  through  the  furnace  still  pass  on,  acid  becomes  clear  by  the  removal  of  the  color- 

and  the  former  would  be  wholly  lost  but  for  the  ing  matter,  which  is  only  carried  oflT  at  the 

iiii^enioiis  device  of  Gay-Lussac  by  which  it  is  highest  point  of  concentration.     The  acid  is 

irrested  and  saved  to  be  afterward  returned  to  then  withdrawn  through  lead  siphons,  and  is 

the  chamber,  thus  reducing  the  consumption  received  into  the  glass  10-gallon  carboys  cov- 

»f  nitre  by  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  for-  ered  with  straw,  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market. 

uerly  was.    This  improvement  consists  in  in-  Platinum  stills  are  sometimes  found  to  be  more 

rodiicing  the  gases  into  a  leaden  tower  filled  economical  than  glass  retorts.    They  are  made 

IV  ith  fragments  of  coke,  through  which  a  stream  in  Paris  of  various  sizes,  costing  sometimes 

>f  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  continually  80,000  francs  each,  and  are  used  encased  in 

lickling.     This  takes  up  the  nitrous  vapors  cast  iron  pots,  by  which  they  are  protected 

ifid  conveys  them  to  a  reservoir,  whence  the  from  direct  action  of  the  fire.    One  of  the  ca- 

iiixture  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  pacity  of  70  to  80  gallons  is  capable  of  produ- 

m  surtace  into  a  cistern  over  the  front  of  the  cing  30  carboys  of  rectified  acid  in  12  hours,  one 

irr^t  chamber.    It  is  then  discharged  into  the  operation  succeeding  another  without  delay, 

up  of  a  small  tower,  and  trickles  down  over  while  a  glass  retort  is  only  used  once  in  20 

I  succession  of  sloping  shelves,  meeting  a  jet  hours.    A  platinum  still  may  also  be  counted 

)f  i^ulphurous  acid  gas  from  the  generating  fur-  upon  for  2  or  3  years'  service,  while  a  ghiss 

i;ice,  and  is  thence  projected  with  this  gas  into  retort  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  current  of  air 

lio  tirst  chamber.    This  improvement  also  re-  striking  it  when  heated.    The  head  of  the  still 

loves  the  neighborhood  from  the  noxious  va-  is  formed  of  platinum  also,  and  a  platinum 

>()rs  that  otherwise  fall  upon  it  from  the  chim-  tube  leads  from  it  to  a  worm  of  lead  which  is 

ley.      In  some  of  the  French  manufactories  kept  immersed  in  water.    During  the  opera- 

iii'iiislied  with  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated  tion  the  stream  of  concentrated  acid  is  con- 

liat  not  more  than  3  lbs.  of  nitre  are  required  tinually  flowing.     By  a  late  improvement  in 

c)  convert  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  into  300  lbs.  of  the  platinum  manufacture,  that  metal  is  now 

-id.     When  the  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  alloyed  with  iridium,  by  which  it  is  obtained 

h amber  has  attained  a  density  of  1.85,  or  at  in  much  stifler  sheets  than  when  pure.    When 

I  Lost  of  1.45,  it  is  drawn  off,  to  bp  employed  in  use,  the  stills  afford  as  the  acid  begins  to 

n-  such  purposes  as  acid  of  this  strength  is  boil  a  very  weak  distillate,  which  gradually 

litable  for,  or  to  be  concentrated  to  higher  increases  in  strength  till  it  attains  a  density 

'-Trees  by  other  processes.    K  the  operation  of  1.24,  which  indicates  that  the  process  has 

» ere  continued  further  in  the  chamber,  the  been  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  point 

(id  would  absorb  and  permanently  retain  much  of  concentration.     Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Bos- 

iirous  acid  gas.    It  is  convey^  into  large  ton  has  adopted  a  process  of  crystallizing  for 
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'  the  same  purpose.    Aoid  of  specific  grayity  article.    It  is  prepared  at  Nordhausen  In  P^i- 

r.76,  when  cold,  is  treated  while  hot  in  the  sian  Saxony  and  near  Prague  in  Bohemia,  f<  r 

yessels  of  lead  with  a  little  nitre,  which  has  the  purposes  requiring  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  higbc?: 

effect  of  oxidizing  the  organic  impurities  and  degree  of  concentration,  as  for  dlBsolving  h- 

rendering  the  acid  dear.    Sulphate  of  ammo-  digo  in  dyeing  Saxony  blue.    One  half  t 

nia  is  then  added  to  remove  any  excess  of  nitre  quantity  answers  that  would  be  required  ^i 

or  nitrous  acid  present,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  ordinary  acid.    It  is  produced  from  green  vit* 

being  concentrated  to  specific  gravity  1.78  and  riol  derived  from  the  residues  after  separarJu 

drawn  off  into  other  deep  vessels  of  lead,  is  from  iron  pyrites  a  portion  of  the  Bolphcr  i: 

cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  82°.    When  contains.    The  vitriol,  after  being  deprived  f 

the  acid  is  clear  it  is  transferred  to  shallow  its  water  of  crystallization  by  gentle  he&i  i' 

lead  vessels,  in  which  l^y  means  of  freezing  distilled  in  smdl  pear-shaped  earthen  ret"".* 

mixtures  it  is  reduced  to  the  temperature  oi  great  numbers  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  ben 

zero.    When  about  half  the  bulk  has  crystal-  zontal  position  in  a  long  furnace.    The  ht&i  :i 

lized,  the  mother  liquor  in  which  the  impurities  gradually  raised  to  an  intense  degree,  and  b  ^| 

are  concentrated  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  pure  continued  for  several  hours.    A  dark-cukrri 

crystalline  acid,  which  may  then  be  broken  up,  dense  fiuid  is  collected  in  earthenware  m^.' 

and,  after  being  washed  with  pure  acid  of  a  er8,and  is  termed  fuming  from  the  white  vipr 

former  operation,  be  fused  in  a  glass  or  porce-  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  that  escapes  tk 

lain  vessel. — Sulphuric  acid,  as  already  stated,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  these  fumt'^  > 

is  also  manufactured  from  iron  pyrites.  A  great  appear,  the  residue  is  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  F 

impulse  was  given  to  this  branch  of  manufac-  distilling  the  fuming  acid  in  a  glass  retort.  '■ 

ture  in  England  about  the  year  1835  on  the  white  fumes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acidrv 

occasion  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  im-  be  collected  and  condensed  in  a  drr  mti' ' 

posing  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  surrounded  with  ice  to  a  white  crystalline  >  < 

aulphur ;  and  though  ttiia  duty  was  aiterward  resembling  asbestus.   While  dry  this  stihyui- 

removed,  the  new  processes  then  introduced  possesses  no  acid  properties,  and  it  ms^t 

were  too  firmly  established  to  be  broken  up.  moulded  in  the  hands  like  wax  without  inn*: 

In  almost  all  countries  pyritous  iron  and  cop-  but  dropped  into  water  it  hisses  as  red-botir 

per  are  abundant  products ;  but  it  is  rare  that  would  do,  and  forms  hydrated  sulphuric  ^y- 

the  sulphur  they  contain  is  saved.    Reference  — Some  of  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  have  i 

has  been  made  in  Ooppkb  Smelting  (vol.  v.  p.  ready  been  noticed.    It  is  the  acid  in  the  1-"^ 

691)  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  sulphur  class  of  salts  known  as  the  sulphates.  ai|<^ - 

which  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  processes  employed  in  the  production  of  most  of  t:^ 

of  reducing  the  copper  ores  at  Swansea,  South  which  are  artificially  prepared,  as  alois  -'■ 

Wales.    For  burning  pyrites  a  much  higher  the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  copper,  and  r 

heat  is  required  than  for  burning  sulphur,  and  It  is  an  important  element  in  a  great  nn-^ 

the  kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  are  con-  of  chemical  manufactures  too  numeroiL't'  ' 

structed  somewhat  like  a  lime  kiln  in  shape,  particularly  named.    In  medicine  it  n  j^. 

with  sides  spreading  upward.    Some  coke  is  times  used  externally  as  a  caustic,  anddi."^ 

generally  mixed  with  the  first  charges  to  in-  is  administered  internally  for  its  tonic,  s^- 

Bure  the  ignition  of  the  mass.    In  the  first  stage  septic,  and  refrigerant  properties.    In  h^  ^ 

of  the  process  but  a  limited  amount  of  air  phoid  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  dis:^^^ 

is  admitted  through  the  small  grate  beneath,  it  actifto  cool  the  system  and  restore  Btrtr.*^; 

the  combustion  going  on  chiefly  on  the  upper  and  in  convalescence  it  excites  the  appetite  *J- 

flEurface,  where  openings  are  made  through  the  promotes  digestion.    It  checks  hiemon'^'-^; 

wall  for  admitting  more  mr ;  but  when  the  mass  and  diarrhoeas  not   bilious,  and  colliq^^^-'j 

has  attained  a  fuU  red  heat  and  the  bisulphuret  sweats  such  as   attend   hectic  fever.   }  ^ 

b  converted  by  the  loss  of  hidf  its  sulphur  into  strongly  recommended  in  choleraic  dJarrn'^^ 

the  protosulphuret,  the  other  openings  are  usually  checking  the  yomiting,  purginr,  ^^j 

closed  and  all  the  air  is  passed  through  the  ore  cramps  after  8  or  4  doses  of  half  a  fluid  dit|> 

to  expel  the  remaining  portion  of  sulphur.    By  each,  diluted  with  water,  every  15  orS^^^^-; 

this  means  the  ore  is  prevented  from  becoming  utes.    It  is  preferred  to  hydrochloric  ac:^ ; 

lition  its  sulphur  cannot  calculous  affections ;  is  used  in  gargles  for  • 

of  soda  or  of  potash  is  cerated  sore  throat ;  and  is  used  intemallr^'^ 

rfincf"h  mrTiipli   f.liA  vAnnra  ATtpmAllv  fnr  miMiv   o.ntRTiennfl  diseases.    **' 


yitrified,  in  which  condition 
be  expelled.    Nitrate 


placed  in  the  flues  through  which  the  vapors  externally  for  many  cutaneous  diseaj^s-  /;' 

pass,  and  affords  the  nitrous  gas  required.    The  aromatic  preparation  called  elinr  of  vitni^: 

remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  the  most  agreeable  form  of  administerinir  ^'^ 

already  described.    Though  the  acid  thus  made  phuric  acid.    It  is  a  mixture  of  acid  and  i-^^' 

almost  always  contains  arsenic  from  the  impu-  nol  with  cinnamon  and  ginger, 

rity  of  the  ore,  it  answers  very  well  the  pur-  SULPHURIC  ETHER.    See  Ether       , 

poses  of  the  manufacturer  of  soda  from  common  SULPHUROUS  AOID,  a  gaseous  com?"^ ; 

salt,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  to  be  of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  2  of  o^P' 

used  for  making  chloride  of  lime. — ^The  Nord-  (SOa),  a  natural  product  sometimes  issuing  t^^ 

hansen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  the  dihy-  fissures  about  volcanoes,  and  artificiallj  p^ 

drate  named  in  the  commencement  of  this  duced  whenever  sulphur  is  burned.   U  ^' 
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BUMAOH  (Arab.  Hmac\  the  common  name  branches,  and  leaves  of  11  to  Id  leaflets;  it  c^ 
of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  of  anacardiaee€Bj  curs  on  the  pine  barrens  from  North  C&rcvn 
which  likewise  comprises  lofty  trees.     The  to  Geor^a.    The  tanners*  sumach  (R.  eoricr 
several  species  have  a  resinous  or  milky  acrid  Linn.),  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  is  a  ^ 
jaioe ;  altemate,  dotless  leaves  without  stip-  ciduous  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high ;  its  brarfK- 
ules;  small  flowers  imbricated  in  bud,  either  covered  with  a  brown  hairy  bark;  the  leer 
polygamous  or  pentandrous  ;  their  ovary  1-  altemate  and  phinate,  of  7  to  8  pairs  ofkfc. 
celled  and  1-ovuled,  the  stigmas  8 ;  the  seed  ex-  and  a  terminal  one ;  the  flowers  in  large  cc^ 
albuminous,  borne  on  a  curved  stalk  attached  pound  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  the  fruit  indehiscent  whitish  ^een  color  and  appearing  in  Jcij.  / 
and  drupaceous.    The  order  is  represented  in  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Forr::. 
the  old  world  by  several  tropical  forms,  such  for  its  young  shoots,  which  are  ground  and  ti 
as  the  cai^ew  nut,  hog  plum,  mango,  pistachio,  ployed  in  tanning,  and  is  the  kind  used  k  '^ 
Ao. ;  but  in  the  United  States  by  the  single  ge-  preparation  of  Turkey  leather. .  The  fra^t: 
nus  rhtti^  the  povt  of  Theophrastus,  applied  to  sumach  {B.  aromaticay  Alton)  is  a  dwarf  5t:<.' ; 
the  sumachs  on  account  of  the  reddish  color  of  gling  bush  found  in  dry  to(Aj  soil  irom  V.: 
their  berries.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  mont  westward  and  southward,  with  fnrc 
stages  horn  sumach  (R,  typhina^  Linn.),  a  tall  thick  leaves  of  8  rhombic  ovate,  unequallj  e 
shrub,  sometimes  attaining  the  appearance  of  a  rate  leaflets,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  projc<'  :: 
small  tree,  and  even  growing 25  feet  high,  with  on  short  footstaUcs  from  angular,  hairT^c.^- 
crooked  irregular  branches,  its  leaves  pinnate,  brown,  imbricated   scales  of  amenta,  if ' 
of  many  pairs,  hairy  beneath ;  the  leaflets  ob-  grow  from  the  axils  of  l^e  last  year's  lea-r- 
•long,  lanceolate,  sharply  serrate ;  the  petioles  It  is  much  cultivated  abroad  on  acccnnt  cf ': 
and  the  younger  branches  covered  with  down  aromatic  foliage.   The R.  metopium (linni \.: 
like  the  young  horns  of  a  stag,  which  gives  the  dioecious   flowers  in   loose  panicles,  ol  '•  ' 
trivial  name  to  the  species.    In  the  autumn  the  smooth,  scarlet  drupe,  chartaceous  nnt,  ar:^^ ' 
leaves  turn  to  a  rich  red  color,  tinted  with  seeds,  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  poisonous  f-^ 
yellow,  orange,  and  purple.    The  flowers  are  it  is  a  tree  16  to  20  feet  high,  and  oocn:<  : 
dioBcious,  yeUowish  green,  on  a  downy-stalked  southern  Florida.   Other  poisonous  specie-^:: 
diffused  panicle;  the  calyx  short,  hairy,  with  with  at  the  south  are  represented  li^e^i^^^^ 
pointed  erect  segments ;  the  petals  of  the  same  the  north  in  the  R,  toxicodendron  de- 
color, ovate  concave ;  stamens  5,  short,  erect,  known  as  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy  (see  ^^' 
with  large  anthers  filled  with  orange  pollen ;  in  sox  Ivy),  and  in  the  poison  sumach  or  u>: 
the  fertue  flowers  the  stamens  are  either  want-  wood  (/?.  venenata^  De  C),  a  shrub  6  toJv'i  - 
ing  or  else  very  minute ;  the  stigmas  8,  purple,  high,  with  nearly  smooth  branches,  tie  ^'f 
crowning  a  hairy  crimson  germ ;  the  fruit  of  a  light  ashen  gray,  the  young  shoots  i^i-',^[ 
rich  scarlet,  turning  purple  and  persistent  all  the  leaves  pinnate  on  greenish  purple  [^-- 
winter ;  the  wood  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  consisting  of  7  to  18  leaflets,  and  the  y^- 
brittle,  soft,  close-grained,  and  with  abundant  ers  very  small,  green,  in  loose  axillary  pi^;' 
yellowiEdi  pith.  The  smooth  sumach  {R.  glabra^  The  latter  species  was  at  one  time  conH'''': 
Linn.)  is  a  handsome,  spreading,  leafy  bush,  4  with  the  varnish-bearing  sumach  (R,  f(77> ;: 
to  10  feet  high,  with  irregular  branches ;  the  ro,  De  0.,  or  R.  zemixy  Linn.) ;  and  bccctc".-^ 
leaves  pointed,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glau-  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  similar  varnish  can  be  r^ 
eons  leaflets,  11  to  81  in  number,  whitened  be-  pared  from  its  juice,  the  poisonous  pi^P^^ ' 
neath ;  the  flowers  greenish  yellow.    This  spe-  disappearing  with  the  heat  employed  in  bi  •  * 
eies  sometimes  overruns  barren  and  neglected  it  down.    The  true  kind  is  however  a  t^-^- 
fields,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  its  long  of  Japan  and  Nepaul.    Its  leaves  are  Terr!'" 
tough  roots,  and  is  diflScult  to  exterminate.    Its  and  handsome,  with  6  or  6  pairs  of  Iefl^<^^  ^ 
fruit  possesses  an  agreeable  acidity,  and  is  va-  ovate,  long,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrocs  .^ ' 
riously  employed  in  domestic  economy.    The  and  velvety  beneath.    The  varnish  is  obt:-  - 
acid  is  bimalate  of  lime,  and  exists  in  crystals  from  the  Juice  of  the  younger  branches.  |'; 
of  microscopic  size  among  the  down  of  the  her-  very  hard,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  t:  j 
rjes.   The  dwarf  sumach  (R.  eopallina,  Linn.)  of  every  kind  of  woodwork  by  the  Japane*** ' 
is  a  shrub  1  to  7  feet  high,  with  downy  branches  The  species  of  sumachs  are  numerous,  anti  ^^^ 
and  footstalks;  the  leaves  of  9  to  21  leaflets,  are  ornamental,  those  of  the  Cape  of  Goo^il^J^ 
smooth  and  shining  above,  slightly  pubescent  being  suited  to  the  greenhouse  and  V^-'-T!'. 
beneath,  on  winged-margined  leafstalks;  the  evergreen  foliage.     For  the  open  grooQ'^^^^ 
fiowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  the  fertile  flow-  Venetian  sumach  or  smoke  plant  (B.  ^^^'i'; 
ers  in  smaller  panicles;  the  fruit  a  compressed,  Linn.)  is  a  conspicuous  o^ect  in  the  ^^^ 


short,  ovoid  drupe,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  It  is  native  to  southern  £urope,  and  tho - 
This  species  is  especially  beautifhl  on  account  made  use  of  in  Italy  under  the  name  ^|j^  L 
of  its  polished  foliage,  which  in  autumn  con-    for  tanning,  yet  it  is  mainly  cultivated  < 


trasts  favorably  in  its  purpling  tints  with  the  where  for  its  beauty,  growing  under  good/r^V 

scarlet  fruit.    It  is  common  on  rocky  hills  and  ment  10  or  12  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  sis^P^ 

dry  pastures.    The  R.  pumila  (Mx.)  is  a  dwarf  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  shining  green,  sapi^'  '' 

tpedes  with  low  procumbent  jitem,  tomentose  on  long  petioles ;  the  flowers  are  borne  iQ  ^  - 
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denomiiiAtioiui,  and  of  all  classes  and  profea-  oats,S87,688  of  rre,  100,893  of  potatoes,  87,793 
aioiis  in  society,  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  tons  of  hay,  1,027,851  lbs.  of  butter,  and  268.- 
and  his  serrices  were  sought  for  on  all  popular  971  of  wool.  There  were  4  newspapers,  3$ 
religions  occasions.  In  1822  he  visitea  Phila-  churches,  and  9,614  pupils  attending  pnblio 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  but  hia  schools.  Bituminous  coal  and  mineral  paint 
constitution,  naturally  feeble,  gave  way  under  are  found  in  abundance,  and  exported  largely. 
his  excessiTC  labors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re-  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  power.  Tbe 
cruiting  his  health  he  sailed  in  December  for  Oleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  ClevelaDd 
France.  While  in  Paris  he  attended  the  anni-  Zanesrille,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  and  tk 
Tersary  of  the  French  Protestant  Bible  society  Ohio  canal  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Al- 
as a  representative  of  the  American  Bible  so-  ron.  II.  A  new  co.  in  Utah  territory ;  }K)p. 
«iety,  for  which  he  prepared  an  address  which  in  1860, 198. 

was   published  in   French.     After  spending       SUMNER,  a  N.  co.  of  Tennessee,  bordenLC 

some  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  New  on  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  the  Cnmberl^iBi 

York  in  J^^pril,  1824,  with  little  change  in  his  river,  and  drained  by  aflBuents  of  Big  Barrr^ 

health;  but  he  continued  to  travel  and  preach  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,0:M 

whenever  possible,  with  undiminished  success,  of  whom  7,700  were  slaves.     The  surface  i' 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  aided  in  founding  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  prodc^- 

the  American  tract  society.    A  volume  of  his  tions  in  1850  were  1,875,590  bushels  of  M^ 

'*  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons"  has  been  com,  209,077  of  oats,  88,874  of  wheat,  809,oK 

published  (8vo.,  New  York),  and  a  biography  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  197,213  of  butter.   Theif 

by  John  Holland  (8vo.,  New  York,  1829).  were  21  churches,  and  1,542  pupils  atteiKiin: 

SUMMERS,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.I>.,  an  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lonir 
American  clergyman,  bom  near  Corfe  Castle,  ville  and  Nashville  railroad.  Capital,  Gallat'.^ 
Dorsetshire,  England,  Oct.  11,  1812.  In  his  SUMNER,  Ch a bies,  an  American  6tateF!ni.!L 
18tii  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  joined  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811.  His  h- 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1882,  began  ther,  who  died  in  1889,  was  a  lawyer  bj  prefer- 
tp  preach  in  1884,  and  was  admitted  into  the  sion,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wa^ 
Baltimore  conference  in  March,  1885.  His  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  son  re- 
first  appointment  was  to  the  Augusta  circuit,  in  ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Boston  litii: 
Virginia,  on  which  he  had  to  travel  250  miles  school,  and  was  graduated  at  Harv^  coliejf 
and  preach  80  sermons  a  month.  In  1840  the  in  1880.  He  continued  in  private  the  stn^^ 
bishop  appointed  him  to  the  republic  of  Tex-  of  college  life  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  tb^ 
as ;  and  ne  was  one  of  the  9  preachers  who  law  school  at  Cambridge,  where  he  forn:^ 
constituted  the  first  Texas  conference,  which  with  his  teacher,  Judge  Story,  an  intimiv 
was  organized  in  Dec.  1840.  In  1844  he  be-  friendship  which  continued  till  the  desili  / 
oame  a  member  of  the  Alabama  conference,  that  eminent  jurist.  He  was  admitted  tc  't^ 
He  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at  Louis-  bar  in  1884,  and  soon  attained  a  Im^erf^^*^ 
viHe,  Ky.,  at  which  the  M,  E.  church.  South,  of  practice  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Bost.^i;^^ 
was  organized,  and  at  the  general  conference  young  in  the  profession.  He  was  appoi'-'t*' 
of  1846  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the  reporter  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Vzn< 
"  Southem  Chrbtian  Advocate,^'  and  also  chair-  States,  in  which  capacity  he  published  3  vt-- 
man  of  the  committee  to  compile  the  new  hymn  umes  known  as  "  Sumner's  Reports,''  contain- 
book,  the  labor  of  which  principally  devolved  ing  decisions  of  Judge  Story.  He  also  at  p* 
upon  him.  In  1850  he  was  elected  by  the  gen-  same  time  edited  the  "  American  Jonst."  ^ 
end  coi^erence  its  editor  of  books  and  tracts,  quarterlylaw  journal  of  high  reputation.  ^' 
and  of  the  ^*  Sunday  School  Visitor,"  and  in  ing  the  first  8  winters  after  his  admis^ioD  ^^ 
1868  also  of  its  "  Quarterly  Review."  He  has  the  bar,  while  Judge  Story  was  absent  a 
been  secretary  of  every  general  conference.  Washington,  Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed  Irf 
Beside  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in-  turer  to  the  law  students,  and  part  of  the  tin  ^• 
troductions,  notes,  &c.,  to  various  works,  he  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greenleaf,  be  i;>' 
has  written  "  A  Treatise  on  Baptism"  and  "  A  sole  charge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  tof  i> 
Treatise  on  Holiness;"  the  "Sunday  School  were 'those  relating  to  constitutional  Ifl^f^ 
Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  OflSce;"  "Sea-  the  law  of  nations.  In  1836  he  vas  ofj-- 
sons,  Months,  and  Days ;"  "  Talks  Pleasant  and  ed  a  professorship  in  the  law  school,  snd  --^^ 
Profitable ;"  "  The  Golden  Censer ;"  "  Scrip-  one  in  the  college,  both  of  which  ho  decHrA 
ture  Catechism,"  in  2  vols.  (Old  and  New  Tes-  In  1887  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  ^enlai^^ 
taments) ;  and  "  Questions  on  Genesis."  till  1840,  travelling  in  Italy,  Germanv.  asi- 

SUMMIT.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  France,  and  residing  for  nearly  a  year  in  m- 

by  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  head  streams  of  land.    On  his  return  to  Boston  be  restint*^ 

the  Tuscarawas  river;  area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  practice,  and  in  1844^'6  published  an  elabora^J 

1860,  27,840.    It  is  the  most  elevated  land  on  edition  with  annotations  of  "  Vesey's  Bep'^^ 

the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  hence  the  name,  in  20  vols.    Though  voting  with  the  whig  r|{' 

The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile,  ty,  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  ly^"' 

The  productions  in  1850  were  825,642  bushels  when  on  the  4th  of  July  he  pronounced  befj  r^ 

of  wheat,  865,762  of  Indian  com,  225,998  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oratio- 
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and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  in  the  office  pop.  in  1660, 1,549,  of  whom  549  were  darM. 

of  Samuel  Quincy.    He  was  admitted  to  the  The  surface  is  generiJly  level  and  swampy,  and 

bar  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  elected  a  mem-  there  are  several  small  lakes,  the  prineipalof 

ber  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  continued  which  are  Lakes  Eustis,  Griffin,  and  Y<k 

to  hold  a  seat  till  1782.    He  was  also  a  mem-  Capital,  Adamsville.    IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Ak, 

ber  of  the  convention  held  in  1777  ^^  for  agree-  bordering  on  Miss.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Tom- 

Son  a  form  of  government,"  and  of  that  of  bigbee,  and  intersected  by  the  Noxubee  riyer; 

9  for  forming  a  state  constitution.    In  1782  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 24,0S5, 

he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  member  of  of  whom  18,091  were  slaves.    The  sur&ce  is 

congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  uneven  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productirss 

body,  having  in  the  same  year  been  appointed  in  1850  were  926,826  bushels  of  Indian  com 

an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  62,859  of  oats,  182,007  of  sweet  potatoes,  sni 

court.    In  1797  he  was  elected  governor,  and  14,066    bales   of    cotton.      There   were  27 

reelected  in  1798  and  1799  with  remarkable  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  438  pnpil' 

nnanimity.    His  intimate  relations  with  the  in  public  schools.    It  has  water  communicatioa 

leading  statesmen,  and  especially  with  his  kins-  by  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intersected  bj 

man  John  Adams,  then  president,  enabled  him  the  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  yiir 

to  exercise  much  influence  in  public  mSairs.  sissippi  railroad.    Capital,  Livingston. 

SUMNER,  John  Bibd,  90th  archbishop  of  SUMTER,  Fobt,  a  work  at  the  entrance  d 
Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  England,  bom  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  built  upon  an  a^ti^ 
at  Elenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780.  He  cial  island,  and  situated  about  2|  m.  from  €«- 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Zing^s  college,  tie  Pinckney,the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  peniii- 
Cambridge,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  canon  sula  on  which  Charleston  is  situated,  and  ne&rlT 
of  Darham,  and  in  1828  bi^op  of  Chester,  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  t 
in  which  capacity  he  gave  a  remarkable  im-  fort  of  the  2d  class  in  size ;  its  foundations  m 
pulse  to  the  establishment  of  churches  and  of  stone,  and  the  walls  from  the  water  line  np. 
infant  schools.  In  1848  he  was  translated  to  50  feet  high,  of  brick,  filled  in  with  concrete. 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  is  a  lib-  It  was  several  years  in  building,  and  cost  oeai- 
eral  in  politics,  and  is  considered  the  leader  ly  $1,000,000.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  tmnciited 
of  the  low  church  or  evangelical  portion  of  the  pentagon,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  fi(ij> 
Anglican  establishment.  He  is  the  author  of  cent  shore  and  presenting  an  angle  to  tbecbss- 
an  essay  on  "Apostolical  Preaching;"  "The  nel.  Of  the  truncated  angles,  those  on  the  L 
Records  of  Creation,"  which  obtained  the  2d  W.,  and  N.  are  simply  formed  into  pans  <^x^^^ 
Burnett  prize  of  £400 ;  "  Evidences  of  Chris-  while  the  other  2  are  each  composed  of  2  snX 
tianity ;"  "  Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos-  faces,  making  an  angle  of  abont  15°  with  litt 
ties;"  "  Chester  Charges;"  and  of  several  vol-  side  of  the  pentagon,  and  having  a  sallj Fl- 
umes of  sermons.  at  the  intersection  of  their  faces.    It  was  in- 

SUMTER.    I.  An  E.  district  of  S.  C,  bound-  tended  to  mount  140  guns  upon  the  fort,  in  t 

ed  W.  by  the  Wateree  and  Santee  rivers,  and  S.  tiers,  the  upper  en  barbette^  the  2  lower  in  ci-^ 

by  the  Santee,  and  drained  by  Black  river  and  mates.    Of  these  guns  80  were  to  be  64-poc!i> 

its  affluents;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ers,  80  82-pounders,  40  24-pounders,  IQS-mc^ 

1860,  28,860,  .of  whom  16,682  were  slaves,  and  10  10-inch  columbiads,  and  10  lS-inch&B<i 

The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the  10  10-inch  mortars.    The  fort  was  as  jet  o^* 

soil  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  of  finished,  and  but  few  of  the  guns  were  monnt- 

pine.    The  productions  in  1850  were  750,520  ed,  when  on  Dec.  26,  1860,  M^jor  Robert  An- 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,410  of  wheat,  44,465  derson  removed  his  garrison  by  night  fr?3 

of  oats,  876,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,779  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.    The  garri*^ 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  87  grist  mills,  7  consisted  of  about  70  soldiers,  with  80  or  ^^' 

saw  miUs,  8  tanneries,  1  cotton  gin  factory,  62  workmen.     This  removal  was  constmed  bf 

diurches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  504  pupils  South  Carolina,  which  had  6  days  before  p^^^^ 

attending  public  schools.    It  haa  water  com-  lished  her  secession  ordinance,  as  an  act  o. 

munication  by  the  Santee  river,  and  is  inter-  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  deman^j 

fleeted  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail-  from  the  U.  S.  government,  but  not  conced^; 

road.    Capital,  Sumterville.    H.  A  S.  W.  co.  Meantime  Major  Anderson  exerted  him^'^ 

of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by  Flint  river,  and  inter-  with  his  little  force  to  put  the  fort  in  a  cootiJ- 

fleeted  by  Muckalee  and  Kinohafoonee  creeks ;  tion  of  defence,  by  mounting  what  guns  be 

area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,428,  of  whom  could,  raising  and  revetting  the  parapet  «f" 

4,890  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  He  was  able  to  mount  but  52  guns  in  all  2<^ 

the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  the  ramparts  and  25  in  casemates,  and  but  fe' 

854,842  bushels  of  Indian  com,  120,888  of  of  these  his  heaviest  guns.   The  South  CarouEj 

flweet   potatoes,  and  7,685  bales  of  cotton,  authorities  erected  batteries  and  strengtbeD'^ 

There  were  25  churches,  and  265  pupils  at-  those  already  erected,  so  as  to  place  tho  ton 

tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Amencus,  to  under  f  of  a  circle  of  fire,  and  many  of  tbeif 

which  there  is  a  branch  railroad  from  Macon,  guns  were  of  very  heavy  caliber.    ^^^^ 

in.  A  central  co.  of  Ha.,  bounded  W.  by  the  were  also  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  redo^  ^ 

Withlacoochee  river ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  most  to  a  state  of  starvation.    Unsaooessfal » 
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cmpts  were  mftde  by  the  IJ.  S.  govemment  to  Carolina,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  minister  to 

arnish  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  the  fort,  Brazil^  where  he  remained  two  years.     Upon 

ind  about  midnight  of  April  11  its  instant  snr-  his  return  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from 

endor  was  demanded  bj  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  South  Oarolina.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 

'ommander  of  the  beleagnering  forces.    M%jor  passed  in  retirement. 

•Vnderson,  whose  provisions  were  exhausted,  an-  SUN,  the  central  body  of  the  planetary  sys- 

^wered  that  unless  he  received  relief  he  would  tem,  and  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.   It 

\apitulate  on  the  16th;  but  the  order  for  sur-  is  a  globe  of  888,842  m.  in  diameter,  or  nearly 

-oiider  was  repeated  peremptorily  and  refused,  8.7  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 

Hid  before  4  A.  M.  the  bombardment  com-  earth.    Its  mean  distance  is  95,308,650  m.  ac- 

iienced.     The  garrison  replied  through  that  cording  to  the  determinations  made  at  the  last 

lay  and  till  noon  of  the  next,  when  their  car-  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  though  this  estimate 

ridges  were  nearly  exhausted,  and,  the  barracks  has  not  the  perfect  confidence  of  astronomers, 

ind  woodwork  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  A  second  of  angular  measurement  at  the  earth 

ihells  from  the  batteries,  preventing  access  to  corresponds  to  461  m.  of  the  sun's  surface.    Its 

lie  magazine,  their  fire  slackened.    Mr.  Wig-  volume  is  1,415,225  times  that  of  the  earth, 

all,  acting  as  aid  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  came  to  though  its  density  being  only  .2543  the  density 

he  fort  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  himself  hoist-  of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  no  more  than  854,- 

•d  upon  it  a  white  flag;  and  Major  Anderson  936  times  that  of  our  planet.     Gravity  at  its 

md  tho  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  surface  is  27.9  times  what  it  is  at  the  earth ; 

>f  war,  first  saluting  the  U.  S.  flag  with  50  guns,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  weighing  100  lbs.  here 

The  bombardment  of  this  fort  was  the  first  act  would  weigh  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  2,790 

)f  tho  war  between  the  U.  S.  govemment  and  lbs.    It  has  an  apparent  motion  among  tho 

he  seceded  states.  stars  from  west  to  east  along  a  great  circU 

SUMTEB,  Thomas,  an   American   revolu-  called  the  ecliptic  (see  Astbonomy,  and  Eclip- 

;'ionary  general,  born  in  South  Oarolina  about  tic),  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens 

1734,  died  near  Statesburg,  S.  0.,  June  1, 1832.  in  365  days,  6  hours,  and  9  minutes,  though  the 

Little  is  known  of  his  history  previous  to  the  period  from  midsummer  to  midsummer  is  some 

opening  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  ap-  20  minutes  less,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the 

^ears  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  equinoxes.     (See  Pbkcession.)    This  motion  is 

South  Carolina  riflemen.    After  the  capture  of  not  uniform,  due  in  part  to  the  obliquity  of  the 

'harleston  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  took  the  ecliptic,  and  in  part  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 

ield  as  a  brigadier-general  at  the  head  of  a  same;   it  is  greatest  about  Dec.  81,  when  it 

)ody  of  light  horse,  and  soon  became  one  of  amounts  to  1**  1'  9.9"  daily,  and  least  about 

he  most  active  and  able  partisan  leaders  of  the  July  1,  when  it  is  0°  67'  11.5".    It  has  also  8 

-^outli.     His  bravery,  endurance,  and  nnvary-  true  motions:    1,  an  axial  rotation,  which  it 

iig  cheerfulness  and  determination  under  re-  performs  in  25d.  8h.  9m.,  the  axis  being  in- 

rerses  gained  him  from  his  followers  thesobri-  clined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  7°  9';  2,  a 

]iiet  of  the  "Oarolina  game  cock,"  and  Corn-  sort  of  orbital  motion  around  the  centre  of  in- 

vallis  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  his  "great-  ertia  of  itself  and  its  system  of  planets,  but  in 

St  plagues."    After  gaining  important    sue-  consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of  its  moss 

e^H^s  over  the  British  and  tories,  he  was,  in  over  the  aggregate  mass  of  all  the  other  bodies 

ept.  1780,  routed  with  considerable  loss  near  of  the  system,  this  centre  of  inertia  is  always 

he  mouth   of  Fishing  creek  on  the  Catawba  within  the  sun's  volume;  8,  a  progressive  move- 

V  TarletoiB.    By  great  exertions  he  soon  col-  ment  through  space,  in  the  direction  of  the 

L « ted  anot  her  corps  of  light  troops,  and  on  constellation  Hercules,  and  at  the  rate  of  154,- 

u}v.  8  defeated  Col.  Wemyss,  who  had  at-  185,000  m.  a  year.   Like  the  moon,  it  undergoes 

aoked  his  camp  in  Chester  district  near  Broad  a  slight  alteration  in  apparent  diameter  in  con- 

iver.     Twelve  days  later  Tarleton  attempted  sequence  of  its  apparent  orbit  being  ellipticaL 

0  surprise  ^im  while  encamped  at  Blackstocks  It  reaches  its  maximum  diameter  of  32'  35.6", 
>n  the  Tiger  river,  but  was  compelled  to  re-  and  its  minimum  diameter  of  31' 31",  siraultane- 
reat  with  severe  loss,  leaving  his  wounded  to  ously  with  its  greatest  and  least  apparent  velo- 
}ie  mercy  of  the  victor.  Sumter,  having  been  city,  these  two  variations  being  due  to  the  same 
overely  wounded  in  this  encounter,  retired  for  cause. — Solar  eclipses  vary  in  number  from  2 

1  while  into  North  Carolina ;  but  in  Feb.  1781,  he  to  5  every  year.  They  are  called  total,  annu- 
;L'ain  took  the  field  with  undiminished  activity,  lar,  or  partial,  according  to  the  amount  of  tho 
Lud.  in  concert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other  sun's  disk  covered  by  the  superposed  moon. 
tartisan  chiefs,  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare  An  annular  or  ring  eclipse  can  only  happen 
iirainst  the  enemy's  scattered  posts  in  the  low  when  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater 
-juntry.  He  subsequently  participated  with  than  that  of  the  moon.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
red  it  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  but  was  sun  is  not  accompanied  by  utter  darkness,  tho 
uon  after  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  degree  of  light  being  ditferent  for  different 
rum  active  service.  In  Jan.  1781,  congress  places  of  observation.  In  the  great  eclipse  of 
Mssed  a  complimentary  resolution  of  thanks  to  1860,  as  observed  in  Spain,  the  jjhotograph 
liin  and  his  men.  He  was  afterward  for  sev-  yielded  results  which  showed  a  greater  degree 
ral  years  a  member  of  congress  from  South  of  light  than  is  afforded  by  the  full  moon,  and 
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jet  elsewhere  in  the  track  of  the  shadow  the  1869,  Ftof.  Wolff  preaents  a  formula  iccordii 

darkness  was  so  great  that  thermometers  could  to  which  the  abimdanoe  of  the  spots  is  dttd 

not  be  read    This  light  proceeds  from  a  halo  mined  by  the  position  of  tiie  4  pUuaets,  Jnpiii 

which  encircles  the  disk  of  the  moon  at  such  Satam,  Venns,  and  the  earth.     Beade  u 

junctures. — When  the  son  is  examined  through  spots,  the  telescope  rereals  minute  dark  d.l 

a  tdesoope,  its  surface  is  found  to  be  marked  or  pores  mottling  the  surface,  and  these  a 

by  black  spots  edged  with  a  penumbral  fringe  found  to  be  in  constant  fluctuation.    Sir  J(j 

of  uniform  shade ;  thej  appear  sometimes  sin-  Herschel  compares  their  fq>pearance  to  the  C-\ 

glj,  sometimes  in  groups.    These  anpots  are  not  subsidence  of  some  fioccment  chemical  p 

Sermanenfc,  but  undergo  changes  of  form  from  cipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid  when  vir*  i 

aj  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  indi-  perpendicular!  j  from  above.     Near  the  pa 

eating  a  gaseous  form  of  matter.    Thej  seldom  spots  or  groups  of  spots  there  are  often  h 

last  longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  a  few  streaks  more  luminous  than  the  neighbor^ 

hours.   They  are  seen  to  break  out  and  enlarge,  sur&ce,  called  faeula.    They  are  oftenest  x  i 

or  to  contract  and  disappear;  and  occasionally  toward  the  borders  of  the  didc.    ]i(r.  Ds^d 

one  is  observed  to  divide  into  several.    When  saw,  on  Oct.  22, 1869,  in  a  large  mass  of  ii 

they  disappear,  the  black  centre,  or  nucleus,  Isb,  one  bright  streak  forming  the  Teri-  tJ 

always  vanishes  before  the  penumbra.    Mr.  of  the  sun,  and  projecting  irregularly  bej  -^ 

Dawes,  an  English  observer,  has  noticed  a  vio-  the  circular  contour,  reminding  him  of  a  r  li 

lent  whirling  going  on  in  some  of  the  spots,  of  low  hills  often  seen  at  the  enlightened  ^  i 

Father  Secchi,  of  the  Roman  college,  describes  of  the  moon.    M.  Ohacomac,  a  most  dlL  i 

one  as  presenting  a  filamentous  aspect,  the  fila-  French  investigator,  observed  on  one  occt 

ments  seeming  like  currents  and  appearing  to  a  sudden  transformation  of  the  lumiDoib  ^r 

describe  spiral  curves.    Their  size  is  sometimes  of  the  photosphere  into  dark  parts;  Ini^i: . 

enormous.    Mayer  records  having  seen  one  in  bridges  were  seen  crossing  the  spots,  and  u. 

1708  whose  diameter  was  ^  that  of  the  sun ;  gradually  becoming  dark.    As  tnese  lon^'' 

and  Secchi  thinks  some  spots  are  deeper  than  bridges  darkened,  they  at  the  same  time  pl'^' 

the  earth's  radius.     They  are  not  scattered  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  became  coTered? 

promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  but  other  luminous  bridges  which  formed  t\' 

are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  belt  of  25*^  them.    Whether  any  or  all  these  remirL 

on  either  side  of  the  equator,  the  northern  be-  changes  going  on  in  the  surface  of  the  sect* 

ing  much  the  favorite  hemisphere.    The  zone  any  thing  to  do  with  the  climate  of  the  i^- 

of  S"*  N.  and  8^  8.  of  the  equator  is  nearly  bar-  as  some  maintain,  remains  for  the  future  'm''^- 

ren  of  spots.    This  distribution  suggests  the  gator  to  determine. — The  spots  were  aicoi.' -^ 

idea  that  they  may  be  connected  someh  o  w  with  earliest  discoveries  oT  the  .telescope.  Tbey  ^<' 

the  rotation  of  the  sun ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  seen  about  ih^  same  time  by  Qalileo,  Sclci: ' 

infers  the  existence  of  a  movement  in  the  solar  Fabricius  (who  was  the  first  to  puhli^b  s: ' 

atmosphere  analogous  to  our  trade  winds.   Ac-  count  of  them),  and  Harriot ;  and  it  wti  ' 

cording  to  Laugier,  they  seem  to  have  a  motion  watching  them  that  these  early  observer  ^' 

of  approach  toward  the  nearest  pole ;  and  these  termined  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  tLt  i-- 

motions  are  strikingly  correspondent  on  oppo-  proximate  period  of  the  same,  and  inferiv^ '-' 

site  sides  of  the  equator,  a  fact  which  lends  existence  of  a  solid,  dark  nucleus  envelt  [<^ 

confirmation  to  Herschel's  supposition.    Often,  a  luminous  atmosphere.    In  China  they  £;-' 

Just  before  disappearing,  the  spots  undergo  to  have  been  observed  as  early  as  A.  P** 

remarkable  changes.    Ridges  of  light  are  seen  There  is  no  account  extant,  however,  of  ^ 

to  dart  across  the  chasm,  splitting  it  into  many  careful  series  of  observations  upon  them  - 

Sarts,  and  these  have  been  known  to  separate  1769,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glav.'^* 

'om  each  other  and  dart  along  in  new  and  dis-  turned  his  attention  to  them.  Hedistipp  -"^ 

turbed  paths.    Here  again  is  suggested  an  anal-  the  dark  nucleus  and  its  penumbral  inii£<^^- 

ogy  to  our  trade  winds.    Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  noticed  that  one  side  of  the  latter  \^^^ 

by  a  most  persevering  study  of  the  spots  for  gradually  narrower  as  the  spot  approached  uj 

upward  of  a  third  of  a  century,  during  which  central  line  of  the  solar  disk,  ana  that  the  0 

he  has  recorded  the  number  visible  on  each  posite  side  became  at  the  same  time  gni<l»> 

day  for  nearly  800  days  in  every  year,  ar-  wider.    To  account  for  this  phenomena'  •. 

rived  at  a  remarkable  law  of  periodicity  af-  supposed  the  dark  nucleus  to  be,  as  Galilto/^- 

fecting  them.    They  are  found  to  gradually  his  contemporaries  had  hinted,  a  portioo  C'^- 

increase  in  number  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  exposed  to  ^' ' 

then  to  decrease  to  a  certain  period,  and  then  through  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  a  1^°^'  :' 

to  increase  again,  and  so  on.    The  cycle  is  com-  atmosphere,  and  the  penumbra  to  he  the  ^'^ 

pleted,  according  to  this  investigator,  in  10  walls  of  the  funnel  seen  in  the  general  ^i  '';^ 

years.    Prof.  WolflT,  of  Ztlrich,  has,  by  coUat-  tion  of  the  axis  of  the  opening.  A  oniilar^*'^ 

ing  the  ancient  observations,  deduced  a  period  was  held  independently  by  Bode,  of  Berl  v 

of  11.11+ years  as  the  length  of  the  cycle.  (See  few  years  later.    Beside  the  luminons  «3'>;; 

Maonbtisit,  Tbbbbstbial.)     Sabine,  Lament,  ope,  Wilson  suspected  the  presence  of  a  ^^'; 

and  Gautier  have  arrived  at  similar  results  in-  and  less  luminous  covering  within  the  oji:'" 

dependently.    In  the  Comptei  rendut  for  Jan.  In  1779  Sir  William  Herschel  investigated  u< 
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the  Bim. — A  ctirions  phenomenon  known  hb  IL  Ohaeornac  has  proved  that,  while  the  c^d 

"  Baily^s  beads,"  ftom  the  observer  who  first  tral  part  of  the  disk  has  a  uniform  brightnt^ 

called  attention  to  them,  has  been  repeatedly  for  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  about  f  'I 

noticed  at  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  has  the  radios,  the  light  then  diminishes,  and !  i 

pnzzled  astronomers  not  a  little.    It  occm«  at  brightness  of  the  centre  surpasses  that  of  i 

the  instant  before  and  the  instant  after  totality,  point  abont  one  half  the  radios  from  the  <  <ri 

and  consists  in  an  apparent  breaking  np  of  the  tre,  by  ^j  of  itself.    Mr.  De  la  Roe  has  >^  i 

thin  visible  margin  of  the  snn  into  brignt  spots  ceeded  m  taking  a  photograph  of  the  ^^^.  \ 

interrapted  by  black  spaces,  like  a  string  of  feet  in  diameter,  which  exhibits  the  sikt] 

beads.    The  late  Prof.  6aden  PoweU  thonght  off  of  the  solar  light  toward  the  edge  of  tlte  ubi, 

that  the  phenomenon  arises  frt>m  viewing  the  From  a  long  course  of  experiments  i£>*i 

son^s  edge  between  the  mountains  of  the  moon  ed  by  Prof,  riazzi  Smyth,  with  thermomii.N 

with  bad  telescopes  or  telescopes  out  of  focus,  buried  in  the  earth^s  surface  at  varions  dt;i--< 

and  partly  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  there  resulted  an  indication  of  periodical  wsth 

eye.    In  this  opinion  Prof.  Airy,  who  declares  of  solar  heat  distributed  over  a  secular  ?$>■ 

that  he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  phe-  whose  period  is  so  long  that  only  a  small  f- 

nomenon,  coincides. — ^Recent  experiments  with  tion  of  it  appears  in  the  time  of  17  ji^- 

the  spectrum  indicate  the  presence  in  the  sun^s  These  observations  point  to  the  suspicioD  i- 

atmosphere  of  &miliar  elements.    Fraunhofer  the  sun  belongs  to  the  class  of  variable  st^- 

had  discovered  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  series  To  sum  up  briefly  the  best  received  hyp):'';^ 

of  dark  lines  known  as  " Fraunhofer^s  Unes."  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  bod:  1:.^ 

Brewster  had  discovered  that  a  peculiar  light  solid  body  surrounded  by  8  atmospheric  ^tr^. 

oould  be  produced  if  the  rays  passing  through  The  first  of  these  is  an  eiastio  mediam  boan: 

the  prism  had  first  to  traverse  certain  gases,  dense  bed  of  vaporous  douds.  On  the  top  cf'^ 

More  recently  Bunsen  had  discovered  that  if,  floats  a  luminous  stratum  or  photosphere,  i- 

in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  employed  to  produce  the  posed  of  unconnected  phosphoric  cloiidN:. 

spectrum,  the  slightest  portion  of  any  metal  or  subject  to  continual  fluctuations  both  firum  I  > 

other  element  was  introduced,  there  would  causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent  t^: 

then  appear  in  the  spectrum  a  different  set  of  acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through  tLtii 

lines,  having  a  different  color  or  characteristic  tosphere  above  it,  thus  producing  the  ar;  •' 

for  every  element;  the -, T.innr.innr  P^^  o^  <^Uo*  <^<^  ^^^  ^  spots  in  the  disk;   thew- 

ride  of  sodium  could  be  detected  by  this  means,  which  are  found  to  be  above  the  gener^  k 

Applying  this  elegant  mode  of  qualitative  anal-  of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to  be  heaping 

ysis,  Eirschof  has  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  luminous  masses  like  the  cresttd  ^i^ 

of  the  sun  several  metals,  including  sodium,  of  the  sea;  this  stratum  is  several th<'[i>>: 

calcium,  lithium,  iron,  &c.,  which  can  only  ex-  miles  in  thickness.    Over  all  is  a  third eii^- 

ist  there  in  the  gaseous  state. — ^How  to  ac-  ope,  of  imperfect  transparency  and  of  i*^  - 

count  for  the. supply  of  the  prodigious  aniount  depth,  containing  in  a  vaporons  condition  i:^ 

of  heat  constantly  radiated  from  the  solar  sodium,  lithium,  and  varions   other  mc'^* 

surface  offers  a  boundless  field  of  hypothesis.  These  strata  are  subject  to  great  moTem^  ' 

One  theory  is  that  the  snn  is  now  giving  off  which  sometimes  have  the  character  of  qd^  "^ 

the  heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  progression  analogous  to  our  trade  wind%  ^'^ 

it  is  gradually  cooling  down ;  another  ascribes  sometimes  are  violent  and  resemble  in  tii^'-' ' 

it  to  combustion ;  a  third  to  currents  of  elec^  fects  our  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds, 
tricity ;  a  fourth  to  the  compression  of  matter       SUN  BIRD,  the  name  commonlj  p^f^'' 

from  the  nebulous  state,  the  condensation  go-  the  promeropid€By  a  family  of  tenuirostnil  ^  ^' 

ing  on  continually  without  altering  the  weight  with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  '• 

of  the  body,  or  affecting  necessarily  the  vol-  the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  (''^i' 

ume  of  the  enveloping   photosphere.     (See  with  a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  size,  and  ^^  ^ 

Nbbuulb  Hypothesis.)    Newton  and  Buffon  tarsi  covered  with  broad  scales.  Thejare^^ 

conjectured  that  comets  might  be  the  aliment  brilliant  birds,  inhabiting  the  tropical  rer-  -' 

of  itie  sun;  and  now  a  somewhat  similar  the-  of  both  hemispheres;  the  sub-family f^'"^" 

ory  is  much  in  vogue,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of  pinas,  including  by  far  the  most  species.  i-«  ^ 

meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring  into  the  fined  to  the  old  world,  and  the  agrehina^'^^- 

sun  fh>m  regions  of  space  very  near  it,  supplies  new.    The  true  sun  birds  belong  to  the  f^^^rj^ 

the  fuel  for  the  evolution  of  its  heat.    This  and  have  a  long,  slender,  curved,  and  ^l^v 

theory  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in  bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated  on  the  niar:^] 

England  in  1858.    It   appears  from  careful  the  tail  is  long,  the  central  feathers  oAen  ^^ 

measurements  of  Secchi  that  the  different  por-  ceeding  the  rest.    They  are  found  in  the  i*-^ 

tions  of  the  solar  disk,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  od  -: 

of  An^,  do  not  radiate  heat  in  uniform  de-  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia;  thev  <ir^. ;; 

grees.     His  tables  show  that  the  equatorial  humming  birds  of  the  old  world,  hflTing  ^-^ 

regions  are  twice  as  hot  as  the  polar.    M.  Fi-  lar  habits  and  the  same  brilliant  coIofn 

2eau  has  proved  that  the  same  diminution  sub-  are  of  larger  size;  in  morning  and  e^'^v 

sists  for  cnemical  radiation.    The  same  is  found  great  numbers  are  seen  hovering  and  qi^<^  . 

to  be  true  for  the  intensity  of  the  sun^s  light,  ling  over  fiowers,  into  which  they  throit  t»'- 
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688  the  third  coofioil  of  Orleans  forbade  all  nojedbjlheirtimiQltaoiiBandproflbiecondL'^ 

labor  on  Snndaj.    Manj  theologjana  maintain  In  Not.  1788,  he  first  publiflhed  in  bis  cr 

that  there  is  no  divine  authority  for  any  dis-  newspwer,  the  '^  Gloncester  Jonmal,^  the  > 

tinotion  between  Sunday  and  other  days.    (See  suits  of  his  efforts,  and  recommended  tbe  i: 

LoBD^s  Dat.)  tension  of  Sunday  schools  throBghont  the  c^  .: 

SUNDAY  80H00LS.    From  the  first  or-  try.  His  narrative  was  copied  into  other  c^^ 

ganization  of  Ohnstian  churches,  the  custom  papers,  and  schools  were  very  soon  establiv 

prevailed  of  assembling  the  children  and  youth,  u  all  the  princ^al  towns.    In  1765  ^l  i 

and  those  who,  though  professedly  receiving  Fox,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  hadt>€«: 

Christianity,  were  not  as  yet  ftdly  instructed  some  time  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  r- 

in  its  doctrines,  on  the  first  day  it  the  week,  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  cliLd*: 

for  Ohristian  instruction.    The  persons  thus  of  the  poor  in  the  Scriptures,  beconir? » 

taught  were  called  catechumens.  The  ^*  Church  quaintea  with  Baikes's  plans,  det«ni]btd 

and  House  Book^'  of  the  early  ChristiuiSj  as  substitute  Sunday  for  week  day  sdioob  for  j 

collected  by  the  chevalier  Bunsen  ('*  Christian-  purpose,  and  reported  a  plan  of  organb" 

ity  and  Mankind,^'  vol.  it),  gives  special  direc-  for  the  ^*  Society  for  promoting  Sunday  ScL 

tions  regarding  these  catechumens,  specifying  in  the  British  Dominions."    In  IW  it  t 

who  were  to  be  received  and  who  rejected,  the  estimated  that  260,000  children  were  m^  *>: 

length  of  time  (3  years)  they  were  to  be  taught,  Sunday  school  instruction  in  Great  Br;. 

and  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  oommuni-  The  same  year  Bishop  Asbnry  of  YiigiLia 

cated.  to  them.    These  catechumens  were  all  tablished  the  first  Sunday  school  on  £&ii- 

expected,  after  instruction,  to  receive  baptism  plan  in  the  United  States.    In  1791  tbe  F: 

and  become  members  of  the  church.    During  day  or  Sunday  school  society  was  estiE. 

the  4th  and  succeeding  centuries,  at  least  to  in  Philadelphia,  Bishop  White  bemg  it<  rr:^ 

the  8th,  religious  instruction  was  given,  at  first  dent.    Sunday  schools  were  organiied  i: '" 

on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  subsequently  land  in  1798,  and  in  Scotland  in  1797.  I^ 

on  ot^er  days,  to  the  children  and  youth,  in  the  latter  year  Samuel  Slater  established  a  S:r- 

porches  of  the  churches.     This  custom  was  school  in  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  for  his  opers: 

eventually  given  up,  and  though  occasional  ef-  A  poor  African  woman,  £aty  Fergnsos.  h  -  i 

forts  were  made  to  reviye  it  they  were  not  per-  ing  nothing  of  Raikes  or  of  Sunday  »•'    ! 

manently  successfoL   There  is  no  record  of  the  elsewhere,  established  the  first  in  l^ewV 

subsequent  establishment  of  any  such  schools  city  in  1793,   for  the  benefit  of  the  :' 

until  1527,  when  Martin  Luther  organized  sev-  street  children  of  the  humble  quarter  in  ^ 

end  in  Germany.    These  were  not  however  in*  she  lived.    It  is  said  that  a  sdiool  for  scr. 

tended  for  catechumens,  but  '^for  the  instmc-  instruction  on  Sunday  was  organized  m-^ 

tion  of  children  and  yout^  who  could  not  at-  York  in  1791,  and  incorporate  in  ll^-  / 

tend  the  day  schools  in  the  art  of  reading,  that  it  contemplated  no  reli^ous  instroctioL  • 

they  might  thereby  be  better  able  to  read  the  tween  1801  and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  On.- 

Holy  Scriptures."  In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethaof^^ 

century  Cardinal  Borromeo  organized  Sunday  had  become  familiar  with  the  Engliflli  S  -' 

schools,  first  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  sub-  schools  while  travelling  in  Europe,  esttbL* 

sequently  throughout  his  diocese.    In  these  8  of  these  schools  in  New  York  at  their  ^' 

schools  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  and  expense.    From  that  time  they  graded!  5 ' 

some  religious  instruction  was  bestowed.    In  creased  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  i^*^- 

tlie  17th  century  catechetical  instruction  of  nection  with  a  church  was  at  Pittsbni^.^^'*' 

the  children  was  practised  in  a  few  parishes  of  in  1809.    By  1815  they  had  extended  tor* 

England  by  the  clergymen,  and  in  1674  also  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  Geyl*'^  ^ 

in  a  church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.;  and  several  Australia. — ^The  Sunday  school,  as  instifjte^ - 

schools  were  established  for  secular  instruction  Raikes  and  his  successors,  was  a  very  ^^^''", 

of  those  who  could  not  obtain  the  rudiments  of  thing  ftom  the  Sunday  schools  of  tbe  p^^ 

education  through  the  week.   De  la  Salle  estab-  day.  The  teachers  were  hired ;  the  pnpi^'  ^  ' 

lished  a  number  in  Paris,  and  they  were  also  for  the  most  part  only  the  very  ignoraot  s:<-  ^ 

organized  \iu  Rome,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  ten  yicious  children  of  the  pauper  clas^:,''^ 

At   these  'schools   instruction  was  given  in  few  of  them  could  read,  and  tiie  spellio!^;" 

reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  and  hymn  book  were  the  principal  teit  r-^ 

sometimes  even  in  higher  branches.    Some  of  required.  Some  religious  instruction  wasp' - 

these  schools,  or  others  of  a  like  character,  are  but  not  in  the  way  of  scriptural  lesso^'^' 

still  maintained  in  the  continental  cities.  Many  these  would  not  have  been  understood.  ^' 

others  were  established  in  the  18th  century,  library,  as  an  adjunct  to  instruction,  ▼&-' ' 

but  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  local  organizations  yet  introduced.    The  change  from  paid  to  ^ 

seems  to  have  been  entertained  until  the  time  untary  teachers,  and  from  secular  to  rayj  ' 

of  Raikes  toward  the  close  of  the  century  (see  instruction,  was  made  in  the  United  ^*^;' 

Raxkxs,  Robxbt),  and  for  two  years  his  efforts  about  1809,  and  was  simultaneoua  vit^^ '; 

were  confined  to  the  vicious  street  children  of  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  scboob  fr^." 

Gloucester,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  collect  dividnals  to  churches.    This  change  took  ri? 

into  schools  from  having  been  personally  an«  at  a  much  later  period  in  Great  Britain-  ^- 
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feet  and  that  on  the  S.  1,800  feet  in  length.  The  don  of  George  1.  he  was  made  lord  iiememi* 

docks  upon  the  8.  side  of  the  riyer  have  an  in-  of  Ireland,  in  1715  lord  priv j  seal,  and  in  Af>r^ 

dependent  entrance  to  the  sea.    Ship  building  1717,  secretary  of  state.    In  1720  be  Ill-v- 

is  extensively  carried  on,  amounting  in  seasons  dnced  Walpole  and  Townshend  into  the  c&:> 

of  ordinary  prosperity  to  60,000  or  70,000  tons.  net.    On  the  investigation  of  the  matters  li> 

On  Jan.  1, 1860, 1,004  vessels  of  232,261  tons  neoted  with  the  South  sea  scheme  by  tbe  Lo^-s 

belonged  to  the  port.  In  1859  there  were  dear-  of  commons,  Sunderland  was  implic&tt:^  -j. 

ed  fi^m  Sunderland  10,786  vessels,  tonnage  the  criminal  transactions  charged  npon  the  L- 

1,712,928;  and  during  the  same  year  2,638,232  rectors ;  through  the  influence  of  n  alpole  i.c 

tons  of  coal  were  exported.    The  chief  manu-  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  233  to  172,  bat  wi: 

feictures  consist  of  earthenware  and  glass,  an-  obliged  to  give  up  office.    He  still,  boweTc. 

chors,  chains,  canvas,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  and  is- 

required  for  fitting  out  vessels.    Nearly  7,000  ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  busilj  ri 

tons  of  window  glass  and  28,000,000  glass  hot-  ^g^  ui  intrigues  to  effect  the  downisL  <  f 

ties  are  annually  manufactured.    Sunderland  Walpole.    By lus  marriage  with  Uie  seci. 

has  4  railway  termini  which  connect  with  dif-  daughter  of  the  great  duke  be  became  p- 

ferent  lines,  and  afford  facilities  for  intercourse  genitor  of  the  present  house  of  Marlboro::^ 

wit^  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.    The  borough  their  son  succeeding  as  second  duke,  ^siuj 

returns  2  members  to  parliament.  nificent  library  is  preserved  at  Blenbeim. 

SUNDERLAND,  Robebt  Sfenoeb,  second       SUNFLOWER,  the  common  name  of  a  7  : 

earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  about  1641,  ular  annual  originating  in  South  America.  1. 

died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.    After  serv-  long  known  in  cultivation.    Tbe  same  nazL«  ^ 

ing  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and  France,  he  be-  applied  to  several  other  species  having  p^.-^: 

came  in  1679  secretary  of  state,  and  engaged  nial  roots,  and  found  indigenous  to  other  p^'. 

in  political  intrigues,  at  first  opposing  and  af-  of  the  world.     Structurally  considered,  '— 

terward  favoring  the  exclusion  bill.    In  1681  blossoms  of  the  sunfiower  are  series  of  ilm:' 

he  went  out  of  office,  but  was  recalled  in  florets  inserted  upon  a  slightly  convex  rectrti 

1682,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  cle  or  dbk,  the  outer  series  only  having  1:j^ 

the  administration  during  the  remainder  of  the  late,  petal-like,  expanded  segments,  by  wl .   , 

reign  of  Oharles  II.    Under  James  11.  he  re-  arrangement  the  flower  heads  assume  a  sic^  r 

tained  his  place  as  secretaiT*,  in  1685  was  made  appearance  of  great  size.    In  the  annual  su 

president  of  the  council  in  addition,  and  in  flower  (helianthus  annutu,  linnu)  the  teni±  > 

1687  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  much  to  the  flower  head  is  sometimes  very  large  and  bni: 

delight  of  King  James.     Seeing,  however,  tbe  and  presents  a  bold  and  showy  diaracter,  conr 

signs  of  a  coming  revolution,  he  carried  on  a  spondent  to  the  stout,  strong,  branching  ^tcx 

secret  intrigue  wiQi  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  and  the  coarse,  cordate,  8>nerved  leaves.  F^;:- 

in  Oct.  1688,  he  was  dismissed  by  James.    On  ally  the  color  of  the  florets  is  a  deep  onr^^ 

the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Sunder-  yellow,  though  sometimes  it  is  of  a  ple:.::!^' 

land  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  thrown  pale  sulphur  tint.    When  the  entire  suriacr ./ 

into  prison,  but  was  released  by  order  of  Wil-  the  disk  is  covered  with  ligulate  fioretsi  de 

liam.     He   then  went  to  Amsterdam,  again  variety  is  called  double  by  gudeners.   Tbe  ^* 

turned  Protestant,  and  after  a  short  residence  nual  sunflower  is  only  partially  admitted  ii>to 

at  Utrecht  returned  to  England,  although  ex-  flower  gardens,  unless  where  some  parvki- 

eluded  in  the  act  of  indemnity.    For  some  lar  effect  is  needed  by  planting  it  in  ma^es  il-r 

months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  but  was  thence-  a  background  or  in  isolated  dumps.    It  ha 

forth  constantly  employed  by  William  m.,  al-  been  however  stropgly  recommended  as  a  rdc 

though  at  flrst  holdmg  no  office.    On  April  19,  crop  to  be  employed  for  economical  purposes. 

1697,  he  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  but  on  The  soU  most  proper  for  its  growth  is  of  a  lig- '» 

Deo.  25  following  suddenly  resigned,  and  spent  friable  nature,  abounding  in  alkali ;  but  it  > 

the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorp.    During  considered  as  peculiarly  exhaustive,  and  i: 

a  large  portion  of  his  life  Sunderland^s  income  analyses  of  its  leaves  and  stems  large  proper- 

from  his  various  offices,  from  bribery,  and  from  tions  of  potash  are  found.    The  seeds  (adl«;.ti 

the  selling  of  places,  was  enormous.    He  never  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oil  fit  for  burning  '^ 

made  any  pubuo  speeches,  his  ascendency  being  lamps,  and  nearly  as  good  as  olive  oil  for  d^ 

due  to  his  insinuating  manners  and  cunning. —  mestio  uses  or  for  the  manufacture  of  sos? 

Ohables  Spengeb,  tiiird  earl  of,  an  English  Meal  and  bread  are  said  to  be  made  of  them  -z 

minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674,  Portugal;  and  they  are  roasted  as  a  substitjv 

died  April  19,   1722.    Professing  republican  for  coffee.    They  are  likewise  eagerly  soiijlt 

principles,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  for  and  eaten  by  several  species  of  birds,  &zii 

1695  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  occupied  are  recommended  for  the  fattening  of  poultrj. 

that  poation  in  the  3  succeeding  parliaments.  The  tuberous  sunflower  or  Jerusalem  articboie 

In  1705  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  envoy  extra-  (JET.  tttherosusy  linn.)  has  a  slenderer  stem,  whiri: 

ordiuary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  be-  is  round  and  hairy,  and  its  leaves  are  roag^. 

came  secretary  of  state,  from  which  post  he  was  long,  tapering  at  base  into  narrow,  wedp.- 

dismissed  in  1710.    He  was  generally  regarded  shaped  petioles;  the  flower  heads  are  nnn.cr- 

as  the  bead  of  the  whig  party,  and  on  the  acces-  ous,  and  the  achenes  rather  compressed,  4-aid<.'d. 
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boast  belongs  to  Wisoonsin,  and  thence  ronnd  lies,  Charles  Raymbanlt  and  Isaac  Jogiies,¥k 

to  Pigeon  river  to  Minnesota.    Toward  each  on  Sept  T,  1641,  left  their  mission  at  the  h: 

extremity  the  lake  contracts  in  width,  and  at  of  the  bay  of  Pentangnishene  (in  Georgian  Is; 

the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls  and  passed  up  in  a  birch  canoe  to  &iiilt  Sr 

into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the  Marie.    There  they  found  a  village  of  2/^ 

two  opposite  headlands  of  6ros  Cap  on  the  N.  Chippewa  Indians,  and  from  them  heard  oft! 

and  Point  Iroquois  on  the  S.    Thence  to  the  lake  beyond,  which  they  called  Eitcbi-gnnj 

mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is  about  (big  lake),  greater  than  either  of  the  low. 

60  m.    The  navigation  of  this  river  is  inter-  lakes,  and  reaching  toward  the  vest  to  :l> 

rnpted  20  m.  below  its  source  at  the  falls  of  country  of  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Sv:- 

St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly  called,  and  to  the  great  prairies,  where  roamed  lic 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie.    Here  the  river  descends  in  a  of  buffalo  and  deer.     Ben6  Mesnard  pi- 

succession  of  rapids  extending  f  of  a  mile  from  up  into  the  lake  in  1660,  and  spent  the  rii: ' 

18  to  21  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage  on  Point  Keweenaw  on  the  S.  coast;  i>ii<i^ 

of  the  water  in  Lake  Superior.    Birch  canoes  August  the  next  year  he  was  lost  in  the  T"v 

run  these  rapids  safely,  though  they  appear  between  the  head  of  Portage  lake  and  Lu 

full  of  rocks ;  they  have  also  been  run  by  one  Superior.     Allouez,  another  missionary,  tr^' 

sailing  vessel,  and  a  sail  boat  has  ascended  ersed  the  lake  in  1666,  and  remained  r^ 

them  before  a  strong  wind.    A  ship  canal  has  years,  visiting  its  shores  as  far  as  Fond  da  L. 

been  constructed  past  the  falls  by  the  U.  S.  where  he  learned  from  the  Sionx  of  the  ^T 

government,  so  that  now  the  lake  is  accessible  river  Messepi  (Mississippi).    In  1668  a  jc'- 

to  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.    It  is  only  nent  mission  was  established  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Mi 

through  the  outlet  that  Lake  Superior  has  been  by  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette:  -^ 

reached  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  travel,  and  in  May,  1671,  at  a  grand  council  assen^blc^ 

while  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians  the  this  place,  at  which  were  present  officers  oi  - 

fur  companies  had  exclusive  control  of  this  king  of  France,  formal  possession  was  uku 

means  of  access.    It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  country  for  the  French  crown.   Ina' 

communication  has  been  opened  by  roads  from  ume  of  the  Relation*  de  ee  qui  B^ettpm^^: 

Fond  du  Lao  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  remarquahle  attx  mimonM  aes  phetde  2ar;  p 

forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gnie  de  JUm  en  la  Nouvelle  France^  puhli!^  • 

lake,  into  the  settled  portions  of  Wisconsin.  1672,  there  is  a  very  creditable  map  of  tin- 

The  latter  road  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Lac  for  the  opportunities  there  had  been  of  pnr;' 

Vieux  Desert,  and  then  branches,  one  route  ing  it.  The  occurrence  of  native  copper  u. ' 

turning  E.  toward  Green  bay,  and  the  other  region  was  noticed  as  early  as  1659-60;  -' 

following  the  course  of  the  streams  that  lead  it  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the R(U^'\' 

into  the  Wisconsin  river.    The  settlements  are  166d--'70.    Charlevoix,  in  his  Eittcin  ■■< 

separated  by  about  100  nules  of  poor  lands  with  Koutelle  France  (Paris,  1744),  also  mal^e^  x  - 

DO  productions  of  interest  excepting  pine  tim-  tion  of  copper,  and  of  its  being  collectet!  - 

ber.    The  region  abounds  with  small  lakes,  made  into  chandeliers,  crosses,  and  ceL^r^ . 

and  large  districts  are  said  to  be  covered  with  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    The  first  Englishmai: ' 

bowlders  of  great  size,  and  so  numerous  that  spent  some  time  at  Lake  Superior  was  atr- 

there  is  no  soil  and  no  vegetable  growth.    Un-  named  Alexander  Henry,  who  was  attr&ct<< 

til  the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  long  the  indications  of  copper  mines  in  the  ri:  - 

winter  from  December  to  May,  the  region  was  and  in  1771  employea  men  to  commenot '-; 

entirely  shut  out  except  to  the  mail  carriers  and  ing  near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  river  / 

occasional  travellers,  who  were  able  to  make  on  in  1772  removed  them  to  the  N.  shore  * 

snow  shoes  the  journey  of  a  week  through  the  lake ;  the  enterprise,  however,  proved  nt; 

wilderness  that  separates  the  lake  from  the  set-  cessful.    An  account  of  his  experieuce  <  • 

tlements  on  Green  bay. — ^Thus  remote  and  iso-  years  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  pu^  ^ 

lated,  the  great  lake  continued  almost  unknown  m  a  volume  of  travels  and  adventares  iii  ' 

nearly  to  the  middle  ofthe  present  century.  Even  Gen.  Cass  conducted  an  exploration  tbr'  - 

the  settlements  of  the  Indians  upon  its  shores  the  lake  country  in  1820  for  the  U.  S.  g^^' 

were  unimportant,  except  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ment ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  sc-  - 

where  they  procured  abundance  of  white  fish,  panied  the  expedition  as  mineralogist  and : 

trout,  &c.,  and  at  La  Pointe,  a  pleasant  island  ogist,  published  his  observations  in  a  ^:  \ 

near  the  upper  extremity.  They  often  traversed  entitled  "  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  ;  V 

its  waters,  however,  in  their  hunting,  fishing,  ny,  1821).    M^jor  Long,  in  returning  fr* ",  . 

and  warlike  excursions,  keeping  near  the  shores  western  expedition  of  1819-^20,  passed  ;•  * 

in  their  frail  bark  canoes.  The  early  Jesuit  mis-  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  rt^ 

sionaries  visited  them  in  these  haunts,  and  the  is  noticed  in  the  report  by  W.  H.  K'^  ' 

French  voyageun  and  fur  traders  were  early  (Philadelphia,  1824).    The  United  Ststt?  ^ 

acquainted  with  the  lake,  as  they  made  it  a  quired  possession  of  the  territory  Inng  ^ ''^ 

part  of  their  great  route  to  the  more  distant  E.  portion  of  the  lake  by  treaties  with  the  > 

trading  posts  of  the  north-west.    (See  Fun.)  dians  in  1836-7,  and  ofthe  remainder  a^j"-'. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  the  lake  is  in  the  as  Montreal  river  in  1842-^8 ;  and  immedi^ 

accofint  of  the  expedition  of  the  two  missiona-  afterward  surveys  and  geological  exph^ra'"^ ' 
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the  rooks  on  this  side  are  more  of  granitic  berries,  blaeberries,  mountain  cranberriesyr 

character.    Headlands  of  granite  and  basalt  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  aU  ripening  togeth 

are  met  with  on  the  S.  coast  also  between  the  in  the  short  summer  of  tiiis  high  northern  It 

Pictured  Rocks  and  Keweenaw  bay.    Michi-  itude.    The  crops  that  thrive  best  upon  t 

picoten  island,  belonging   to  Canada,  is  of  farms  about  the  mines  are  potatoes,  tcni: 

greenstone,  and  contains  native  copper  and  sil-  hay,  and  oats.    The  natural  meadows  au 

▼er ;  but  the  attempts  to  work  the  mines  hare  the  small  lakes  and  others  produced  bj  li 

not  been  successful.    The  island  is  18  m.  long,  beaver  dams  make  excellent  pasturage  as «- 

and  the  hills  upon  it  rise  to  the  height  of  800  as  mowing,  and  cattle  find  good  grazing  ^> 

feet.    Of  the  islands  on  the  8.  side,  one  of  the  during  the  summer  bj  ranging  throogb  :. 

most  important  is  Grand  island,  just  above  the  woods.    Oom  does  not  mature,  but  most  .r 

Pictured  Rocks,  a  fertile  tract  of  land  covered  den  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  N 

with   sugar   maples,  birch,  and   other  hard  carrots,  cucumbers,  &e.,  thrive  laznrk:. 

woods,  and  now  partly  under  cultivation ;  it  Though  the  summers  are  short,  the  dsjs  i*; 

makes  a  fine  harbor  on  its  8.  side.    Between  long,  and  vegetation  under  the  continoed  > 

it  and  Keweenaw  point,  and  hardly  within  sight  light  comes  forwiurd  with  suiprising  n|  '.i 

of  land,  is  a  remarkable  rock  of  metamorphosed  The  deep  covering  of  snow,  which  lasts  ii 

sandstone,  standing  about  4  feet  above  tne  wa-  from  the  first  faU  to  the  opening  of  ^''^ 

ter,  and  occupying  a  space  of  about  60  by  20  keeps  the  ground  warm  and  mellow,  in  ti- 

feet.    Dangerous  shoals  extend  from  it  N.  N.  lent  order  for  the  next  crop.    It  rarely  (:<■' 

£.  and  K  N.  W.  in  parallel  ridges  with  deep  under  this  protection,  and  potatoes  oft«B:<- 

intervening  hollows.    Near  the  upper  extrem-  themselves  without  replanting ;  tfieybavrU 

ity  of  the  lake  is  the  group  of  islands  call-  found  growing  as  if  wOd  in  a  swamp  oit- . 

ed  the  Apostles,  upon  &e  largest  of  which,  mouthof  the  Ontonagon,  in  land  that  cul. 

Madeleine  island,  is  the  old  Indian  settlement  have  been  planted  for  10  years  or  more.  I- 

and  trading  post  of  La  Pointe.     Near  it  on  are  few  good  roads  through  the  countn.  - 

the  mainland  is  the  new  settlement  of  Bay-  travelling  in  the  summer  being  chieflj  1  j '. 

field,  and  above  at.  Fond  du  Lac  the  new  town  ter ;  in  the  winter  the  underbrush  is  l  ^ 

of  Superior.    The  other  settlements  of  impor-  covered  by  the  snow,  and  as  this  falU  -'-' 

tance  are  iJiose  on  the  range  of  the  copper  and  every  day  and  freezes  every  night,  a  bani  ■"- 

iron  mines,  and  at  their  outlets  at  the  mouth  is  found  almost  everywhere  upon  wbicL  t.  * 

of  the  Ontonagon,  Eagle  River,  Eagle  Harbor,  who  are  accustomed  to  snow  shoes  pa^  -> 

and  Copper  Harbor  on  Keweenaw  point,  and  through  the  woods  in   any  directioL  ^ 

the  town  of  Marquette  above  Grand  island,  country  contains  little  game ;  deer  are  f^-' 

A  considerable  population  is  supported  on  the  and  the  animals  hunted  for  their  fors.  &*  - 

shores  of  Portage  lake,  where  several  very  rich  beaver,  otter,  marten,  and  silver  fox,  bave  ^ 

copper  mines  are  worked  in  the  trap  range  almost  exterminated.    Wolves  are  rarel: ' 

which  crosses  this  lake.    At  the  head  of  Ke-  countered,  and  the  largest  animal  oite:^ 

weenaw  bay  is  an  old  Indian  settlement  and  with  is  the  porcupine.    Partridges  art  ^ 

mission  called  L'Anse ;  and  on  Thunder  bay  dant,  wild  pigeons  also  in  some  sea^'^^  -' 

was  formerly  another  at  the  Canadian  trading  ducks  upon  the  rivers.  The  lake  contiiii*-^ 

post  called  Fort  William,  on  the  route  by  the  varieties  of  excellent  fish,  some  of  v^'  ; 

fcimiinistiquia  river  to  the  more  remote  posts  the  white  fish,  are  better  than  some  Idnd*  •  - 

to  the  N.  W. — ^The  country  immediately  border-  in  the  lower  lakes.    L^e  trout  are  ca^^-  ^ 

ing  Lake  Superior  is  for  the  most  part  either  large  sizes,  but  they  are  inferior  to  tie  '■*> 

too  sandy  or  too  rocky  for  fertility ;  but  a  few  aiskiwit  and  musoalonge.     Suckers  are :  ^ 

mUes  back  on  the  8.  coast,  especially  on  the  dant,  and  brook  trout  are  common  in  Yi 

trap  ranges,  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  sup-  all  the  rivers  and  brooks. — ^The  minen. " 

ports  fine  forests  of  hard  maple,  birch,  red  oak,  ductions  of  the  lake  have  been  stated  ir  j^^ 

ash,  hemlock,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  white  articles  Coppbb  Minks  and  Ibon  Mastfa'  '"■" 

cedar,  spruce,  tamarac,  &c.     White  pine  is  already  referred  to,  up  to  the  time  v^'- ;, 

scattered  through  the  woods  everywhere,  and  volumes  containing  those  tides  were  ]-"^^ 

is  very  abundant  about  the  heads  of  most  of  The  statistics  down  to  the  end  of  the  ji^-] 

the  rivers.    On  the  N.  shore  the  forest  growth  are  presented  in  the  following  tables  fri-  j; 

is  o{  the  inferior  sorts  of  wood,  and  the  trees  circulars  of  Messrs.  Dupee,  Beck,  bs^^  ^' 

are  mostly  stunted.  On  the  islands  the  birches,  of  Boston : 

poplars,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedars  run  up  in  long  , 
Blender  poles,  and  the  rocks  are  often  covered 
deep  with  moss,  making  the  travelling  over  •'^ 

them  dangerous  from  the  hidden  cavities.  Mul- 


titudes of  bushes  spring  up  where  the  wooded  ''°^^E!^*°*2^S.  ^mJI?^^* 

i-«ii  'J      -u         1.          1.          js                   ji  At             X  copper  to closo  01  loOT,.. 

mllsiaes  have  been  burned  over,  and  the  most    Bhipmento  on  r58 

abundant  everywhere  among  them  is  the  wild  ^'        ||^ 

raspberry.    Its  fine  ftuit  may  sometimes  be  a        im'.V. ',['.'.','.'.'. 

gathered  on  the  N.  shore,  together  with  wild 

currants,  gooseberries,  strawbeniea,  whortle-      "^^^ 


19.954 
8,500 
4,S00 
6,000 
7,400 


420    '     -M 
430 


40,OU 
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Tho  prodaetion  of  the  seTeral  mines  for  the 
1  ist  3  years  in  rough  copper  as  shipped  was  as 
r«>Ilows,  the  weights  of  the  barrels  being  de- 
'liicted,  and  the  results  given  in  tons  of  2,000 
li)S.  aud  tenths: 


KewMoMT  dfatrlrt. 

ISM. 

18M. 

18«1. 

Atnytrdaloid,  late  Connectieat. . . 
(  » ' n Lral ...••.•....... 

iiks 

M 

84.0 

829.4 

&0 

•  • 

8.T 

78.8 

82.0 

1,2545 

4.0 

*7«.6 
7.2 
fi.8 

82ao 

• . 

• . 

108.6 

81.2 

1,857.0 

•  • 

68.0 
162.0 

Ti  trk 

r<>iinectlcut • 

''■'jiper  Falls ........... •  ••.... 

872.0 

i^ '1:^10  Ik  Ivor  ..•••••■«•••■■••■«•• 
warden  City 

10.8 

N''>rt>i  AniflrfcAO 

sao* 

.North- West 

62L8 

i'.'i  iTiix , 

46.9 

rftt^liiirtr  and  Boston 

1,49^ 

furuuiit .■.•..•.•.■•••..... 

Total 

1,910.8 

•  • 

MLS 
8017 

•  • 

7.4 

.6 

7844 

8.7 
88«.0 

1,910.8 

240 

458.6 

26T.0 

7.2 

78.0 

l,86i3.8 
866.0 

2,161.9 
48 

PorUga  Ukt  dktriet. 
\!?>inv  and  Boston 

(■  r   t).^iit^laas.. 

f 'lo  Kovale. .......•....•..•.••. 

726.0 

i  'uiklin 

855.0 

^f  ;r!''(»ck  .......•.•••■■•.•••••.. 

66.0 

iliimn 

M'--^!irird 

J'.u'.ibic ,, 

105.0 

1,129.0 
42.0 

J''>rfn;XO , 

i.''ltliCV. ...•...•.•■••. .......... 

1,791.4 

Total 

1,588.1 

189.4 

15.8 

8.0 

27.0 

•  • 

.7 

12.8 

1,623.6 

823.2 

9.8 

22.0 

85.4 

27.8 

847.0 

1.7 

9.4 

8,0646 

29.7 
49 

•  • 

41.9 

•  • 

7.9 

•  • 

2,188.4 

727.8 
2&4 

•  • 

22.0 

652.7 
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•  « 

4,708.6 
&8 

■  • 

7.6 

Ootfloiitoa  4Istrick 

A  i\  '-entare 

.\/At'C. 

JJcihernian 

'  V o r".rroon  blaff 

70.6 

I  lint  Stoel  river 

1.6 

llamiltoQ ,...., ••.. 

'vriowlton 

^1  1-;^ 

11.4 

,  I '  ri«'Sf)ta. 

1,830.4 
9430 

V.iMonal 

N  •  hrrt'Nka. 

7.8 

^^  or  wicb. ............ ......•■.. 

'  'iMia  ...••.•.•......■■•....... 

9.7 

■  •    '  »,» 

81  0 

itot'kland.. .............. ....... 

4690 

-<  ipc-nor 

LAu^c 

89.7 
2.8 

Total 

8,M7.« 

•  • 

•  • 

8,610.7 

20.5 
7.6 

8,476u7 

f^orrnninft  Tnonntalns. 

» ,:  n^l  rv  rnlllltf  .  .••«••«••••*••••«. 

Trrand  total 

6,041.0 

8,6142 

10,837.2 

The  annual  shipments  of  rough  copper,  accord- 
iii^r  to  the  official  statements  made  to  the  Michi- 
.Mii  legislature,  have  been  as  follows: 


-i\  lbs... 
-  »r.,  ton.9. 

-.-.0,      "    , 


1,800 
29 
289 
516 
753 
640 
872 
887 


1858,  tons 1,458 


ISM, 

1855, 
1856, 
1S57. 
1S58, 
1859, 
1860, 


u 

M 

tt 
U 
H 
U 


2300 
8,196 
6J26 
5,759 
5,896 
7,245 
9,200 


riie  shipments  of  iron  ores  from  the  lake  have 
en  as  follows,  commencing  in  1855 : 


-Vi,  tons 1,4'S7 

-   '5, 


**  11  'MT 

"    2«.1*4 

«    80,827 


1S59,  tons 80.000 

If^flO,    »*    150,263 

ISOl,    •»    60,000 


ri  1861  only  about  8,000  tons  were  shipped 
trcr  the  middle  of  September,  all  tho  vessels 
aving  been  withdrawn  to  go  into  the  grain 
rude.     The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1858  was 

•  From  trihntort.    The  mine  now  belongs  to  the  Pitts- 
•  ir^  aud  Boston  oompaoy. 


2,000  tons;  in  1859,  6,000;  and  in  1860,  6,600. 
In  1861  there  were  5,289  tons  shipped,  and  the 
product,  it  is  thought,  was  larger  than  in  1860. 
The  average  value  of  the  ore  delivered  on  the 
docks  ready  for  shipment  is  about  $3  per  ton 
gross,  and  of  pig  iron  about  $22.50  per  ton. 

8UQUAMISH,  a  new  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Sawamish  river;  area,  500  sq. 
m.  ;*ppp.  in  1860,  162. 

6URAT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Guzerat,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tuptee,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of  Oambay,  and  160  m.  N.  from  Bombay ; 
pop.  180,000.  There  is  an  English  church,  sev- 
eral handsome  mosques  and  temples,  numer- 
ous Hindoo  and  other  schools,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary institution,  called  the  Banian  hospital, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Jains,  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseased  animals  of 
all  descriptions. — Surat  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
poem,  the  Ramayana.  When  the  Mohamme- 
dans ruled  Hindostan  it  was  their  chief  port 
of  embarkation  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  Surat  about 
1561 ;  and  in  1606  the  English  obtained  com- 
mercial privileges  from  the  emperor  Jehanghir. 
In  1612  they  established  a  factory,  and  3  years 
afterward  it  became  their  chief  station  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till  1686, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In  1796  the 
population  was  estimated  at  600,000,  and  it  had 
then  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  its  trade.  In  1800  the  British  took  the 
entire  government  from  the  nabob,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  rank,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
and  his  heirs  100,000  rupees  ($50,000)  annu- 
ally, and  20  per  cent  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection. 

SURETY,  in  law,  a  person  who  binds  him- 
self to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  en- 
gagement of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those 
cases  in  which  the  surety  expressly  assumes 
the  obligation  technically  known  as  a  guar- 
anty, or  in  other  words  engages  for  the  per- 
formance of  another,  see  the  article  Guar- 
ANTT.  When  two  parties  join  in  making  a 
promissory  note,  as  matter  of  strict  law,  both 
promisors  are  equally  liable ;  but  if  it  be  shown 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  note  was  given  at 
the  request  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  of 
the  makers,  he  is,  equitably  at  least,  primarily 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  whole;  or  in 
other  words,  he  is  the  principal  in  the  obliga- 
tion, while  his  co-signer  is  the  surety.  So  if  a 
sale  be  made  to  two  on  the  faith  of  their  joint 
promise  of  payment,  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
buyers  is  the  same  whether  the  promise  was 
given  for  the  common  advantage,  or  was  de- 
signed only  to  enable  one  to  make  the  purchase 
by  assisting  him  with  the  credit  of  the  other. 
But  if  the  purchase  were  in  fact  made  under 
the  latter  condition,  the  efiTect  is  in  equity  to 
raise  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  and 
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to  throw  upon  the  former  the  whole  burden  of  his  clftim  agatnet  the  latter  to  the  extent  oixU 

the  performance.    If,  then,  in  case  either  of  the  right  snrrendered.    It  has  been  held  in  a  hiA^ 

note  or  the  sale,  the  surety  in  fact  be  compel-  ing  case  in  New  York,  that  if  an  obliges  ^i 

led  (as,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  obligation,  holder  of  a  note,  who  is  requested  by  a  sorerr 

he  obviously  may  be)  to  pay  the  whole,  equity  to  proceed  without  delay  to  collect  the  jth^^kJ 

declares  that  he  is  entitled  to  complete  reim-  of  the  principal,  who  is  then  solvent,  omits  ::i 

bursement  from  the  principal  in  fact,  or  in  proceed  against  tl^e  principal,  and  the  kur 

other  words,  from  him  who  gets  all  the  benefit  afterward  becomes  insolvent,  the  suretr  vii 

and  is  therefore  really  the  responsible  party,  be  exonerated  at  law.    But  in  many  of  th 

Equity  also  declares  that,  in  order  to  secure  states  this  doctrine  has  been  r^ected,  and  t-: 

this  reimbursement,  Uie  surety  is  entitled  to  in  New  York  it  has  been  partially  disappru  .\ 

the  benefit  of  all  the  security  which  either  the  The  general  ground  of  objection  to  it  is  iL. 

rules  of  law  or  the  express  acts  of  the  parties  though  a  surety  may,  through  a  court  of  t<  v 

have  given  to  the  obligee  or  creditor ;  and  if,  by  ty,  compel  a  creditor  to  prosecute  his  den];j:> 

any  negligence  or  other  acts,  the  obligee  defeat  against  the  principal,  mere  notice  or  reqnt^' 

these  rights  of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right  in  pais  to  do  so  gives  the  surety  no  claini :. 

of  action  against  him.    It  may  be  proved  in  a  be  discharged.    On  the  ground  that  there  rsi 

common  law  court,  by  any  competent  evidence,  no  court  of  chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  it  wl> 

that  in  a  contract  executed  by  two,  one  was  held  there  that  the  surety's  request  must  iC- 

principal  and  the  other  was  surety,  even  though  fice  to  release  him,  as  otherwise  there  were : 

the  contract  neither  disclose  nor  suggest  any  means  of  enforcing  his  rights.    In  some  of  it 

such  thing.    If  the  creditor  or  obligee  is  fair-  states,  however,  the  rule  adopted  in  the  li^:' 

ly  informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  ing  case  in  New  York  has  been  embodied,  t:, 

surety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound  some  restrictions,  in  express  statutes, 

to  take  care  that  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or  SUBF   BIRD  (aphrita  virgata^   Gray)  ^ 

lessen  the  surety's  right  of  indemnity  from  the  wading  bird  of  die  plover  fiunily,  and  .^u!- 

Erincipal  debtor.    If  therefore  he  declare  that  family  einclina  or  tumstones.    The  bill  \s&h  ' 
e  will  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  payment,  as  long  as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtnse  tip  ^' - 
BO  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit  talong  se-  compressed  sideis  ;   wings  long  and  poii  ;rw 
curity  from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell  the  surety  with  the  first  quill  the  longest ;  tail  modern 
that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that  he  relin-  and  even ;  tarsi  long  as  middle  toe,  rohost,  ^  '^ 
quish  to  the  principal  hb  security;  the  surety  small  irregular  scales;  toes  long,  free  &t  u 
wiU  be  in  both  cases  discharged  from  his  obli-  base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  bi:' 
gation  to  the  obligee.    But  though  the  debt  be  one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  restiDJ ; ' 
already  due,  the  mere  inaction  of  the  creditor  the  ground.    It  is  about  10  inches  long.  ?|-- 
to  pursue  his  remedies  against  the  principal  the  wing  T;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  tic 
will  not  discharge  the  surety,  nor  will  positive  wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  strit'c?  ^^ 
indulgence  to  the  principal  have  this  effect ;  the  head  and  neck ;  upper  tul  coverts  and  \^ 
but  if  the  delay  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  half  of  tail  white,  the  latter  terminated  ^ 
binding  agreement  with  the  principal,  so  that  brownish  black;  under  parts  white,  tinged^; 
the  surety  cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed  ashy  in  front,  each  feather  having  a  bD^'- 
for  indemnity  against  the  principal,  the  credit-  black    crescent.    It  is  found  on  the  Fj- 
ords act  releases  the  surety.    The  mere  suspen-  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  '^  • 
sion  of  proceedings  once  commenced  against  the  Sandwich  islands,  migrating  firom  northerr : 
principal  does  not  discharge  the  surety ;  for  as  temperate  regions  in  winter  and  back  agat  - 
no  positive  advantage  has  been  gained  against  summer.    It  is  usually  seen  on  the  edc'  -' 
theprincipal,  the  surety  has  no  more  groimd  for  steep    rooks,    among   the    retreating  wa^r- 
complaint  than  he  has  in  the  case  of  mere  inac-  searching  for  small  mollusks  and  marine  &^^ 
tion.    But  as  the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  bene-  mals,  allowing  the  surf  sometimes  to  dash  o^-c* 
fit  of  all  securities  given  by  the  principal,  he  is  it,  whence  the  common  name ;  its  flight  is  sii^'^> 
discharged  if  the  creditor's  inaction  or  negll-  with  a  quick  and  jerking  motion. 

§ence  have  rendered  these  securities  valueless.  SURGEON.    See  Physiciait  aot)  Sfbcp/ 

o,  when  a  creditor  had  surrendered  to  the  SUBQEON,  a  bird  of  the  stork  familj.  ^'^ 

principal  debtor  a  horse  and  gig  belonging  to  Jagana.                                                      ^ 

the  latter,  which  he  had  held  as  security  for  SURGEEY,  or  CniBUBGERT  (Or.  x"/*.' 

the  debt,  it  was  decided  that  his  act  haired  hand,  and  tpyop,  labor),  that  department  oi  '^ 

any  proceeding  against  the  surety.    In  short,  art  of  healing  which  appertains  to  the  diar^'' 

though  the  creditor  is  not  boimd,  so  far  as  sis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  cla><  '\ 

the  surety  is  concerned,  to  pursue  the  ordi-  diseases  which  require  manual  or  instrnnie'>^'->- 

narylegid  remedies  against  the  principal,  yet  measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  supv 

he  is  bound,  in  respect  to  all  remedies  given  is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time  more  -• 

him  by  way  of  pledge  or  security  or  by  other  curately  defined  than  that  of  medicine.  J"-' 

act  of  the  parties,  to  hold  or  pursue  them  diU-  gery  divides  tissues  or  narts  improperl7^°^!' 

gently  in  behalf  of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  relin-  and  unites  those  which  have  been  mrided  vl^^ 

quish  any  such  remedy  without  the  knowledge  they  should  remain  in  union;  separates ^^^-^ 

or  against  the  will  of  the  surety,  he  shall  lose  ever  has  become  dangerous  or  inconveniect  ^^' 
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lie  patient;  removes  foreign  bodies,  or  parts  war  we  find  little  said  of  the  surgeon's  art, 

f  tlie  body  which  from  disease  or  loss  of  vi-  The  Asclepiades,  or  descendants  of -^scnlapius, 

:i]ity  have  become  foreign,  whenever  they  exert  retained  the  monopoly  of  this  as  well  as  medi- 

Imrtful  influence  on  the  animal  economy;  re-  cine  in  their  family.  They  had  established  in 
tores  to  their  cavity  or  replaces  in  their  nor-  this  period  3  schools  of  medicine,  at  Rhodes, 
nal  position  portions  of  the  body  which  have  Onidus,  and  Cos.  Pythagoras,  abont  600  B.  0., 
R'come  displaced;  checks  the  loss  of  blood  established  at  Crotona  a  new  school  of  medi- 
roni  wounaed  or  divided  blood  vessels;  re-  cine,  in  which  his  peculiar  philosophy  was 
lucres  inflammations,  or  removes  the  purulent  probably  applied  to  the  art  of  healing ;  among 
)r  ])]ilegTnonous  matter  which  may  have  been  its  early  pupils  was  Damocedes,  eminent  as  a 
leiiosited  by  them;  repairs  and  corrects  deform-  surgeon,  who  when  taken  captive  by  the  Per- 
ries and  distortions;  and  effects  the  replace-  sians  reduced  the  dislocated  ankle  of  Darius, 
iu;nt  of  lost  tissues.  Its  means  of  accomplish-  and  removed  or  in  some  way  cured  the  can- 
i.u:  these  results  are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages,  cerous  breast  of  his  queen  Atossa^  after  the 
lid  ai)paratus  of  various  kinds,  cutting,  crush-  Egyptian  physicians  had  failed.  The  want  of 
n;r,  and  probing  instruments,  catheters,  bougies,  anatomical  knowledge,  no  dissections  being 
ouihIs,  forceps,  specula,  &c.,  and  the  various  allowed,  was  a  fatal  bar  to  any  considerable 
onns  of  cauteries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid  progress  in  surgery.  Hippocrates  more  than 
LI  id  solid. — The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom  any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  surgical  treat- 
here  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests,  ment;  he  reduced  dislocations  and  adjusted 
)f  their  skill  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  fractures,  clumsily  it  is  true,  and  with  great 
{cad  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Kenrick  pain  to  the  patient,  but  with  some  success ;  he 
ays  that  "on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  temples  used  the  trephine,  many  times  unnecessarily; 
>f  Thebes,  basso-rilievos  have  been  found  he  applied  the  forceps  in  accouchement,  made 
lisplaying  surgical  operations  and  instruments  incisions  into  the  kidney  for  the  removal  of 
lot  far  ditferent  from  some  in  use  in  modern*  calculi,  performed  amputations,  perforated  the 
imos."  According  to  Herodotus,  we  owe  to  cavity  of  the  ribs  in  empyema  and  hydrothorax, 
liem  the  use  of  the  moxa  and  the  adaptation  and  used  cauteries  of  all  sorts,  moxas,  red-hot 
>f  artificial  limbs.  Among  the  Jews  in  their  irons,  wood  saturated  with  oil,  &c.  He  also 
•nrly  history  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  made  use  of  lints  and  issues,  and  operated  for 
ur^ical  skill,  and  that  little  is  confined  to  the  fistula  inano.  Interdicted  fi-om  human  disseo- 
>riests.  Circumcision  was  indeed  skilfully  per-  tion,  he  practised  the  dissection  of  the  ape  tribe 
orrned,  but  this  required  little  surgical  ability;  as  nearest  to  man  in  anatomical  structure,  and 
ind  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  frac-  thusobtained  much  knowledge.  For  more  than 
ures,  even  at  a  late  period  (2  Kings  i.  2),  the  100  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  we 
iiore  skilful  Phoenician  priests  seem  to  have  meet  few  names  of  note  in  surgery.  Diocleso 
»een  preferred.  In  Greece,  surgery  is  as  an-  Oarystus,  one  of  the  Asclepiades,  obtained  some 
lent  as  the  mythic  period  of  its  history.  Chi-  notoriety  for  his  skill  in  wounds  of  the  head; 
•on  the  centaur,  born  in  Thessaly,  and  skilful  and  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  the  last  eminent  name 
u  the  application  of  soothing  herbs  to  wounds  among  the  descendants  of  iBsculapius,  treated 
ind  bruises,  is  the  legendary  father  of  Greek  quinsy  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat  by  inci- 
'ir£,'ory.     But  -^sculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  sion  and  excision,  and  made  incisions  into  the 

till  by  some  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Chiron,  bowels  where  other  means  failed  to  remove  ob- 

iiouj^h  others  call  him  his  predecessor  and  su-  stnictions.    The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian 

»erior,  won  the  highest  fame  in  that  early  time  school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  in  800  B.  0.  waa 

or  surgical  skill.     He  is  said  to  have  been  dei-  another  important  epoch  in  the  advance  of  sur- 

led  on  account  of  his  wonderful  success  about  gery.    Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  the  two 

K)  years  before  the  Trojan  war.     Temples  were  great  leaders  of  the  medical  school  of  that  uni- 

oared  for  his  worship,  which  became  the  re-  versity,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  were  eminent 

MHitories  of  surgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaurus,  both  as  physicians  and  surgeons;  with  them 

.'nidua,  Cos,  and  Pergamus.    Homer  has  im-  commenced  the  practice  of  human  dissections. 

nortalized  his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Ma-  The  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  and  the  applica- 

haon,  the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  tion  of  remedies  direct  to  scirrhosities  and  tu- 

rrojan  war  (about   1192  B.  C),  where  they  mora  of  that  viscus  and  of  the  liver,  were  among 

endered  essential  service  in  healing  the  wounds  the  bold  operations  of  Erasistratus.     To  him 

»f  tlie  (xrecian  heroes.    Venesection  was  prac-  also  belongs  the  invention  and  application  of 

ised  by  Podalirius,  while  Machaon  possessed  the  catheter  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine. 

ho  greater  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  pupils  of  these  eminent  surgeons  invented 

Iheir  knowledge,  however,  seems  to  have  been  bandages  of  peculiar  forms,  and  introduced  the 

inaited  to  simple  operations  like  the  removal  tourniquet  and  contrivances  for  reducing  dis- 

if  darts,  the  checking  of  h»morrhage,  and  the  locations  of  the  femur.    One  of  them,  Ammo- 

ii-^siinging  of  pain  by  soothing  apX)lications.  nius,  employed  an  instrument  for  lithontriptic 

'  >f  the  treatment  of  fractures  they  appear  to  purposes,  anticipating  Civiale's  process. — Rome 

I'iive  heen  entirely  ignorant,  for  in  these  Homer  m  the  first  600  years  of  its  history  produced  no 

invokes  Appllo  only,  never  calling  on  the  sur-  surgeon  of  note.     One  Arch agathus,  who,  with 

k'cons  for  aid.    For  600  years  after  the  Trojan  a  courage  worthy  of  a  profounder  knowledge, 
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attempted  with  iU  sacoess  Bome  operations  in  calculi  throngb  the  ureters;  opoied  interns] 

the  consnlates  of  Laoius  Emilias  and  Marcus  abscesses  with  canstics ;  defined  the  points  U 

livius,  was  driven  from  the  city  bjan  enraged  performing  paracentesis  in  ascites;  made  111 

populace.    Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  (96  6.  0.))  incision  in  lithotomy  on  one  side  of  the  ni  i 

though  attaining  some  reputation  as  a  physi-  instead  of  the  centre  as  Oelsus  had  recomoie:  > 

cian,  soon  abandoned  surgery  from  fear  of  the  ed ;  urged  the  necessity  of  small  incisoib  i:  i 

populace.    We  owe  to  hun  however  the  reo-  the  bladder;  described  with  accuracy  and  trcs: 

ommendation  of  acupuncture  in  ascites,  gen-  ed  with  success  many  of  the  numerons  ^ir-- 

oral  and  local  bleedmg,  and  laryngotomy  in  ties  of  aneurism ;  performed  extirpation  of  r' 

some  affections  of  the  tiiroat.    Oelsus  was  the  mammte  by  crucial  incision  ;  practised  U 

greatest  of  the  surgeons  of  ancient  Rome,  and  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  a^ 

his  observations  on  iiyuries  of  the  head,  on  means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  o^r 

cataract,  on  the  ligature  of  wounded  arteries,  sion  of  the  larynx ;  treated  of  firactores  of :. 

hernia,  lithotomy,  fractures  and  dislocations,  pateUa;  and  was  the  originator  of  the  ote: 

amputations,  and  carbuncle,  are  all  fiilly  ac-  operation  of  embryotomy. — ^The  Arabian  :i: 

ooidant  with  our  present  knowledge  on  these  sicians,  who  rose  into  distinction  as  tho^c 

subjects,  at  least  in  the  principles  laid  down,  the  West  declined  in  reputation,  did  littl  : 

Areta3us,  the  first  to  use  the  cantharides  blister,  surgery.    Bhazes  (852-932)  described  for  i 

Heliodorus,  Antyllus,  and  Rufus  the  Ephesian,  first  time  tpina  wntoea  and  $pina  hifiio.  ey/<: 

all  of  whom  flourished  between  A.  D.  50  and  ized  the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid  anh:- 

120,  added  to  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  cancer  e^^ 

time  new  views  of  the  treatment  of  ii^'uries  when  limited  and  when  the  whole  tmnor  < 

of  the  head,  the  resort  to  arteriotomy  instead  be  removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and  8Ati.«f^  -"^ 

of  venesection  in  sudden  emergencies  of  in-  description  of  the  treatment  of  hernia  ^ 

flammatory  action,  bronchotomy  in  some  acute  oenna  (980-1036)  introduced  the  flexible  (ti- 

diseases  of  the  throat,  the  radical  cure  of  hy-  ter  and  the  operation  of  depression  for  cax^' 

drocele  by  free  incision  of  the  parts,  and  a  Albucasis  (died  1122)  was  extremely  p&rti 

more  thorough  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  the  actual  cautery,  introduced  an  in^triir 

kidneys  and  bladder.     Galen  devoted  more  for  the  cure  oi fistula  laehrymdlu,  inveouni : 

attention  to  medicine  than  surgery,  but  his  probang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  [^ 

observations  on  hernia,  on  luxation  of  the  tised  union  of  the  divided  parts  by  sntnri '^ 

femur  backward,  and  on  the  application  of  the  success.   Avenzoar,  about  the  beginnings' 

trephine  to  the  sternum  in  empyema,  are  of  12th  century  resident  at  Seville  in  Spain,  ^ 

importance.    In  the  early  period  of  Ohristiani-  on  surgery,  but  added  little  that  was  ner  r  : 

ty  surgery  languished ;  the  early  Ohristians  op-  science. — ^In  Oatholio  Europe  medical  pr. 

posed  dissection  as  strongly  as  the  pagans,  and  and  what  of  surgery  remained  was  mo^' 

by  attributing  the  power  of  healing  wounds  to  the  hands  of  the  clergy  until,  by  tlie  edi" 

martyrs  and  their  relics  disoourag^  all  efforts  the  council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  i-' 

at  improvement  in  surgical  science.    The  first  dieted  from  all  surgical  practice.   Tbe  '^'' 

eminent  name  among  the  surgeons  of  the- dark  were  at  this  period  and  for  a  cental?  o:  '^ 

ages  is  Astius  (500  to  550),  whose  surgical  writ-  later  in  high  repute  as  physicians,  bet  '■>' 

ings  are  numerous  and  valuable.    He  practised  seem  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  surgerj.  ^  ■ 

scarification  of  the  extremities  in  anasarca ;  Chauliac,  a  priest,  compiled  from  the  ^'^ 

operated  for  aneurism ;  endeavored  to  dissolve  and  Arabian  authors  the  earliest  work  of  r 

urinary  calculi  by  internal  remedies;  removed  em  times  on  surgery,  but  with  verylittk;  • 

hsemorrhoidal  tumors  with  the  knife ;  discussed  ment  of  what  was  worth  retaining.   For '"; 

with  great  ability  the  subject  of  hernia  and  all  centuries  and  more  surgery  was  mainlj  c^- 

the  operations  for  it;  and  wrote  largely  on  en-  hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.    - 

cysted  tumors,  diseases  of  the  testes,  injuries  to  revival  of  surgical  science  dates  trim  t^<^  ^ 

nerves  and  tendons,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  pearance  of  Yesalius  as  a  teacher  of  tc^-- 

Mingled  with  his  numerous  valuable  observa-  m  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallopi»^  -; 

tions,  we  find,  however,  evidence  of  his  faith  in  Eustaohius.     Surgery  was  then  for  tb^  '^ 

amulets,  charms,  &o.,  to  avert  or  cure  disease,  time  put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  U^  -^ 

Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  younger  contemporary  of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroise  P*^'  ' 

of  Aetius,  wrote  treatises,  now  lost,  on  diseases  French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  ^ ' 

of  the  eye  and  on  fractures,  which  were  highly  self  in  anatomical  science,  was  the  ^} ' ' ; 

commended  for  their  originality  by  some  of  great  lights.    He  was  surgeon  encceesi^^-V 

his  successors.    Paulus  j£gineta,  in  the  7th  four,  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  t' 

century,  was  a  surgeon  of  eminence  and  con-  French    armies  as  surgeon-general  do^' 

siderable  originality.    His  6th  book  has  been  1569.    To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  • 

considered  by  many  as  the  best  body  of  surgi-  provement  of  the  practice  of  tying  the  an<^^ 

cal  knowledge  prior  to  the  revival  of  letters,  after  operations  or  wounds,  instead  of  cac!<^- 

He  reconunended  topical  in  preference  to  gen-  ing  them  with  hot  iron  or  boiling  oil-  j^'] 

eral  bleeding,  as  more  effective  in  reducing  treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds,  though  tb^  ^"^ 

local  infiammation;  resorted  to  copious  vene-  ever  written  on  that  subject,  is  a  work  oi  ^"^ 

section  to  accelerate  the  painful  desoent  of  value.   The  pupils  of  Par6  added  little  lo^'^* 
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ment  in  the  processes  and  instnunents  of  the  erstely  hillj  and  the  soil  fertile.    In  1850  the 

latter  operation ;  the  treatment  of  stricture,  of  produotionB  were  204,976  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

ii^juries  and  diseases  of  the  trachea  and  laiTiix,  86,188  of  wheat,  66,008  of  potatoes,  and  U.^'  ^ 

and  of  rectal  diseases ;  the  diagnosis  and  treat-  of  peas  and  beans.    There  were  11  chiirclitr.s 

ment  of  tumors,  whether  encysted,  fatty,  vascu-  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  $860,131. 

lar,  or  malignant ;  the  treatment  of  hydrocele ;  showing  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  sinee  1>^". 

the  cure  of  strabismus ;  the  restorative  proces-  Oapital,  Burry  Court  House.    II.  A  N.  W.  ro. 

ses,  by  which  the  nose,  lip,  &c.,  are  re-formed  of  ^.  0.,  bordering  on  Ya.,  bounded  S.  br  tbt 

from  a^acent  tissues;   and  the  treatment  of  Tadkin,  and  drained   by  Ararat  and  Fbhrr 

harelip  and  of  club-foot.    Military  surgery  has  rivers;  area,  about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  m\y\ 

made  great  advances  during  this  century.  10,879,  of  whom  1,246  were  slaves.    The  M:r- 

SURINAM.    See  Guiana.  face  is  in  part  mountainous  and  generally  hiilj. 

SUEINAM,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which  Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain,  in  the  S.  E^  ^  ^'^^ 

rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows  highest  peak  in  this  re^on.    The  prodactiru: 

through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into  in  1860  were  662,464  bushels  of  Indian  ^  -? 

the  Atlantic  16  m.  below  Paramaribo  after  a  and  146,472  of  oats.    There  were  3  cotton  fac- 

course  of  about  800  m.    It  has  several  tribu-  tories,  7  iron  forges,  1  foundery,  11  distiller  eN 

taries,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  about  80  churches,  and  2,098  pupils  attending  piil'i:^ 

80  m.  from  its  mouth.    The  baooks  of  the  Suri-  schools.    Oapital  Rockford. 

nam  are  generally  wooded,  and  between  Para-  SURVETU^G  (Fr.  turwnr,  to  overlook),  th- 

maribo  and  the  sea  are  well  cultivated.  measuring  of  portions  of  the  surface  of  (>. 

SUROWIEOEI,  Wawbztnibo,  a  Polish  an-  earth,  either  for  the  puipose  of  oalcnlatiog  tic 

thor,  bom  near  Gnesen  in  1796,  died  in  War-  contents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  of  n- 

saw,  June  9,  1827.    He  studied  at  Warsaw,  quired  extent,  of  establishing  roads,  or  of  yr- 

spent  some  years  in  foreign  countries,  especially  paring  maps  upon  which  such  objects  beloiiiT' : 

at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  after  his  return  to  to  the  suiface  are  represented  as  the  spt<.  i. 

Warsaw  held  various  civil  offices  in  the  national  purposes  in  view  require.    The  ancient  scitiu 

service.    His  principal  works  are:  Oupadku  of  geometry  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  Ennr 

prtemyatu  i  miatt  to  PoUce  ("  On  the  Decline  ing,  and  now  embodies  the  mathematical  pr  i 

of  Industry  and  Towns  in  Poland,"  Warsaw,  ciples  upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.  Vs 

1810),  and  JSledeenie  poeeqtku  narodbw  tidviia'A'  this  science  was  cultivated  by  tiie  £gyptifiD^  &:  ^ 

Bhich  (*^  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  the  Slavic  very  early  period  is  well  established,  and  mi] 

Nations,"  Warsaw,  1820).  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Pia'' 

SURPLIOE  (Lat.  superpellieeum),  a  white  Diodoms,  Strabo,  and  others,  ascribe  its  or:  ^ 

linen  garment  worn  by  the  clergy  in  tiie  per*  to  changes  which  annually  took  place  from  -c 

formance  of  divine  service.    It  differs  from  the  inundation  of  the  NOe,  and  to  the  coufieqtj*-' 

alb  in  having  wider  sleeves,  and  was  introduced  necessity  of  a^^usting  the  claims  of  each  ptr^  - 

in  the  12th  century  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  respecting  the  limits  of  the  lands.    Dioi^'- 

distinction  between  the  dresses  of  the  superior  says  the  children  of  the  priests  espedallT. '  pf 

and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  great  attention  to  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  t ' 

SURREY,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  bound-  the  river  changing  the  appearance  of  the  cc - 

ed  N.  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  try  very  materially,  causes  many  and  various  cr 

by  the  Thames,  £.  by  Kent,  S.  by  Sussex,  W.  cussions  among  neighboring  proprietors  sV  " 

by  Hampshire,  and  N.  W.  by  Berkshire;  area,  the  extent  of  &eir  property;  and  it  wonld  :^ 

789  sq.  m. ;  x>op.  in  1861,  880,680.    Beside  difficult  for  any  person  to  decide  upon  tit " 

South wark  and  other  suburbs  of  London,  the  claims  without  geometrical  proof,  fonoded  c 

most  important  towns  are  Oroydon,  Guildford,  actual  observation."  The  progress  of  the  art  i:' 

Kingston,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Farnham,  and  Go-  surveying  to  its  higher  application  iudetem-^* 

dalming.  That  part  of  Surrey  which  lies  on  the  ing  the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced  in  '^^ 

Thames  and  much  of  the  land  on  the  borders  article  Easth;  and  die  details  of  operat  i^i! 

of  the  county  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile. '  in  trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  sf%<^ 

Parts  of  the  shire  are  famed  for  the  beauty  of  are  described  under  Ooast  Subvkt. — The  ^y 

their  scenery.    The  principal  streams  are  the  tems  of  surveying  may  be  classed  accordion  t*< 

Wey,  Mole,  and  Wandle,  which  fall  into  the  its  special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  <1^ 

Thames.    There  are  extensive  market  gardens  termining  the  contents  of  areas,  or  diridi:: 

and  flower  farms,  where  beside  flowers  medi-  tracts  into  lots  of  smaller  dimensions;  to]<> 

cinal  herbs  are  raised  in  large  quantities.    Nu-  graphical  surveying,  whidi  includes,  beside  tl  < 

merous  canals  and  railroads  Intersect  the  conn-  measurement  of  horizontal  lines  and  aiiir'<^ 

ty.    Silk,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  ale,  &c.,  that  of  the  variations  of  level  also,  so  thai  (-^ 

are  manufactured.   Surrey  returns  11  members  superficial  inequalities  may  be  gr^hically  re;- 

to  parliament.  resented;  hydrographical  or  maritime  snrrc!; 

SURREY,  Earl  of.    See  Howabd,  Henbt.  ing,  the  object  of  which  is  the  determinstioii  •  f 

SURRY.    I.^  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ya.,  bounded  N.  the  positions  of  channels,  dtoals,  rocks,  and  ti  e 

E.  by  James  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Blackwater  shoreline;  and  mining  surveying,  for  fixing  <-^ 

river ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,188,  of  positions  of  the  underground  w(^  in  DiiD«^^  ^' 

whom  2,516  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  mod-  that  these  can  be  correctly  mapped.    Sorvi)) 
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tion  and  looking  bftok  to  the  flnt  line,  should  objects  on  the  plane.    The  plane  table  is  istl 
be  860*^,  or  O''.    A  oompaas  and  ohain  may  be  in  varionB  other  ways,  as  by  moTing  it  from  olj 
employed  in  filling  ap  the  interior  details  of  a  comer  to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  «<; 
large  survey  with  the  transit ;  and  the  compass  that  the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  tbt  i: 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  magnetic  bear^  the  ground.    From  any  central  point  &1bo  ni- 
ing  of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom-  ating  lines  may  be  measnred  to  the  cornens  fii-. 
ically  ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north  the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  sco>r<!- 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. —  ing  to  the  proper  scale. — ^Rivers,  brooUscd 
The  compass  is  tiie  instrument  in  most  common  roads  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  sQcces?  : 
use  in  oi^inary  surveying.    The  magnetic  nee-  of  lines  following  their  general  course,  aodtu- 
die,  wherever  the  instrument  is  set,  establishes  ing  oflbets  from  the  sides  of  the  line.   Stmi- 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  sights  of  of  cities  are  followed  in  a  sindlar  maimer.  I^"- 
the  instrument  being  turned  to  any  otiier  line,  tances  are  sometimes  measured  upon  roaiii 
the  angle  of  divergence  is  read  on  the  graduat-  where  expedition  is  more  important  tluc  ti- 
ed circle  around  the  compass  box.  This  instru-  treme  accuracy,  by  various  substitutes  for  iii« 
ment  has  been  described  under  its  own  name,  ohain,  some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  &n<ip^ 
and  the  method  of  using  it  and  its  defects  al-  dometer,  have  been  noticed  under  the  fonL«r 
luded  to ;  also  the  more  perfect  instrument,  in  head.    One  may  soon  accustom  himself  to  [^ 
which  its  inaccuracies  are  obviated,  under  the  in  straight  lines,  and  with  steps  of  uoiilrs 
head  of  Compass,  Solas. — The  details  of  sur-  lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  reo 
veys  are  variously  modified  according  to  the  late  the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  r.* 
extent  of  the  area,  character  of  f^e  ground,  &c.  tain  one  of  any  determinate  length,  as  a  u'- 
With  the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines  The  usual  average  step  of  a  man  is  that  of  'i- 
may  be  all  followed  out,  the  angles  they  make  English  military  pace,  2i  feet.    The  Fm:- 
with  each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths  geographical  engineers  accustom  themselr^- 
measured  by  the  chain ;  the  points  of  crossing  take  regular  steps  of  -|V  of  a  metre,  or  2  tV. ': 
of  roads,  brooks,  fences,  &c.,  measured,  and  the  inches. — ^The  field  work  being  complettd.  ^ 
bearings  of  these  objects  taken ;  and  increased  figure  of  the  tract  surveyed  is  reproduced  nr- : 
accuracy  may  be  given  to  die  work  by  run-  a  diminished  scale  by  what  is  termed  plott  :^; 
ning  diagonal  or  proof  lines,  aa  in  chain  survey-  and  from  this  plot  the  contents  are  aseen^i^  . 
ing.    Additional  checks  are  furnished  by  tak-  by  a  series  of  mathematical  calcnlatioDa  apii^ 
ing  at  each  station  the  bearings  of  some  marked  successively  to  the  several  divisions ;  or  bj  '^ 
objects,  which,  when  the  work  is  plotted,  should  method  of  calculation  of  latitudes  and  dcfi"' 
severally  fall  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  ures,  for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  i\^ 
the  lines  directed  toward  these  objects  from  quired,  unless  ** traverse  tables" giving tliti^ 
the  aeveral  stationa.    Sometimes  a  tract  may  tude  and  departure  for  any  bearing,  as  f^'^-^ 
be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base  line,  either  ed  in  some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  li^- 
a  line  within  or  without  it,  or  one  of  the  boun-  An  approximate  estimate  of  Uie  number  u 
dary  lines,  by  placing  the  compass  successively  acres  included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  ii^^^ 
at  each  end  of  this  line  and  taking  the  bearings  by  drawing  the  plan  upon  ^eet  leadof  lui'^''^ 
of  each  comer;  or  without  a  compass  the  work  thickness  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  hearyj'^ 
may  be  very  conveniently  performed  with  ap-  per,  cutting  out  the  piece  on  the  boui^^^'^ 
proximate  correctness  by  the  plane  table  meth-  lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  bl^^^ 
od,  provided  no  angles  are  taken  less  than  80°  The  weight  may  then  be  compared  witb  pj 
nor  larger  than  150^.  A  drawing  board  covered  of  a  similar  pieoe  that  exactly  comprises  &  ^' 
with  paper  is  set  up  at  one  end  of  a  measnred  nite  number  of  acres,  laid  out  upon  the  ^^: 
base  line,  and  a  ruler  furnished  with  upright  scale. — The  extensive  territories  of  theU'^ 
sights  at  each  end,  exactly  over  the  drawing  States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculiar  sjf'^ 
edge,  is  set  with  this  edge  against  a  fine  needle  planned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  ^ 
stuck  up  in  the  board,  and  is  then  directed  suo-  lands  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  trn^-^ 
cessively  toward  the  comers  of  the  tract  to  be  that  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  "  <^?«^^^ 
surveyed  and  any  other  prominent  objects,  to-  tion,"  may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  ^^ 
ward  which  from  the  needle  lines  are  to  be  readily  found  upon  the  map  or  recognized  c>; 
drawn  on  the  paper.   One  of  these  lines  should  the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  sane^'^^ 
also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  measured  line.  Each  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  menu^ 
The  instrument  is  then  taken  to  the  other  end  line  mn  due  K.  and  8.  by  astronomical  n^^'f^ 
of  the  measured  line,  the  needle  is  removed  ments  the  whole  extent  of  tiie  survey  in  |!:"^. 
along  the  last  line  named  on  the  board  a  dis-  directions ;  and  upon  a  **  standard  pA^^*^',.-^ 
tance  corresponding,  according  to  the  scale  base  line,  running  £.  and  W.,  similarly  e^ '"^ 
adopted,  to  that  of  the  measured  line  on  the  lished  with  great  accuracy.    Parallels  to  t-«^ 
ground,  and  the  board  is  so  placed  as  to  make  lines  are  run  every  6  miles,  usually  with  ta^  ^^ 
the  line  toward  the  former  station  correct.  The  lar  compass  corrected  by  frequent  celesti^' '' ; 
ruler  is  then  again  pointed  to  the  same  objects,  servations ;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the^g°^!  ^^ 
and  lines  are  drawn  toward  each  from  the  new  the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  ^' 
position  of  the  needle.  Their  intersections  with  squares  of  6  miles  N.  and  S.  and  the  sa^e  ^ 
the  former  linea  designate  the  places  of  these  and  W.,  each  one  containing  86  square  wi^  *- 
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sections,  into  which  the  territory  is  fbrther  dl-  bnt  in  Oregon  they  hare  been  re|>eated  with 
viiled  by  meridians  and  paraUels  ran  at  every  every  6th  township.  The  instractions  to  the 
mile ;  while  the  half  mUe  being  marked  on  surveyors  have  been  that  each  range  of  town- 
those  lines  by  setting  what  is  called  a  qnarter  ships  shonld  be  made  as  much  over  6  miles  in 
])ost,  the  points  are  established  for  the  sabdivi-  width  on  each  base  and  correction  line  as  it 
sioQ  into  qnarter  sections.  The  sqnares  of  86  will  fall  short  of  the  same  width  where  it  closes 
srjuare  miles  are  termed  townships,  often  con-  on  to  the  next  correction  line  N. ;  and  it  is 
traded  to  '*  towns ;"  and  each  line  of  them  E.  farther  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  ex- 
and  W.  Ib  numbered  either  N.  or  8.  from  the  terior  lines  of  the  townships  shall  exceed  or 
base  line,  and  each  line  of  them  K.  and  S.  is  shall  not  extend  6  miles,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
termed  a  range  and  is  numbered  E.  or  W.  from  shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  dednct- 
tlie  meridian.  The  N.  and  S.  lines  bordering  ed  from  the  western  or  northern  sections  or 
the  townships  are  known  as  range  lines,  and  half  sections  in  snch  township,  according  as  the 
the  E.  and  W.  as  township  lines.  Each  survey  error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  E.  to 
i3  designated  by  the  meridian  on  which  it  is  W.  or  from  S.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw  the  ex- 
based  ;  and  of  liiese  principal  meridians  there  cesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on  the  W. 
are  5,  from  the  first  one  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary  to  survey 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river  to  the  6th  the  section  lines  from  8.  to  N.  on  a  trae  meri- 
f  rem  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  N.  The  dian,  leaving  the  result  in  the  N.  line  of  the 
2d  ODC  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  township  to  be  governed  by  the  convexity  of 
Indiana,  the  8d  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  earth  and  the  convergency  of  the  meridians. 
tlirough  Illinois,  and  the  4th  from  the  mouth  Navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands  are  ^*me- 
of  the  Illinois  river  N.  The  state  of  Ifichigan  andered"  or  surveyed  by  the  compass  and  chain 
has  a  distinct  meridian,  and  its  base  line  crosses  along  the  banks.  The  instruments  employed 
the  lower  peninsula  of  the  state  from  Lake  St.  on  these  surveys,  beside  the  solar  compass,  are  a 
Clair  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  86  sections  of  surveying  chain  88  feet  long  of  60  links,  and  an- 
cach  townshipare  numbered  in  order,  beginning  other  of  smaller  wire  as  a  standard  to  be  used  for 
with  the  N.  £.  corner  and  thence  proceeding  correcting  the  former,  as  often  at  least  as  every 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  township  to  section  6  other  day;  also  11  tally  pins  made  of  steel,  tele- 
in  tlie  N.  W.  corner :  section  7  commences  the  scope,  targets,  tape  measure,  and  tools  for  mark- 
next  line  of  sections  8.,  the  numbers  running  E.  ing  the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  survey- 
to  12,  and  then  beginning  the  8d  line  with  18  ing  through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
and  running  W.  to  18,  and  so  on,  bringing  No.  are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  on  each 
86  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  township.  The  side;  these  are  called  sight  or  line  trees.  Oth- 
quarter  sections  are  designated  by  their  pon-  er  trees  near  by  not  touched  by  ^e  line  are 
t  ion  as  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  8.  E.,  and  8.  W.  Fraction-  blazed  on  two  sides,  quartering  toward  the  line ; 
al  sections  of  irregular  shapes  are  admitted  on  but  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line,  the  two 
the  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  &o.  With  these  ex-  blazes  should  be  near  together,  on  the  side  facing 
j)lanations  any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  out  the  line.  These  are  generally  found  to  be  per- 
il p  on  the  government  maps  from  its  abbreviated  manent  marks,  not  only  recognizable  for  many 
description,  or  any  locality  in  the  wildest  terri-  years,  but  they  carry  with  them  their  own  age 
tory  may  be  correctly  denned ;  thus  the  8.  W.  by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the  blaze,  which 
qr.  sect.  18,  T.  66  N.,  R.  84  W.,  meridian  Michi-  may  at  any  subsequent  time  be  cut  out  and 
gau,  is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  location  counted  as  years;  and  the  same  are  recognized 
near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
Superior.  The  law  which  established  this  sys-  survey.  They  cannot  be  obliterated  by  cutting 
tera,  while  it  required  that  the  N.  and  8.  lines  down  the  trees  or  otherwise  without  leaving 
should  be  true  meridians,  also  required,  what  evidence  of  the  act.  Corners  are  marked  upon 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  this,  that  the  trees,  if  found  at  the  right  spots,  or  else  upon 
townships  should  be  6  miles  square;  for  the  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  monu- 
iigure  of  the  earth  causes  the  meridians  to  oon-  ment  of  stones  is  used  for  a  township  comer  and 
verge  toward  the  pole,  thus  making  the  N.  line  a  single  stone  for  section  corners ;  mounds  of 
of  each  township  shorter  tiian  its  8.  line,  an  in-  earth  are  made  where  there  are  no  stones  nor 
equality  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  timber.  At  the  corners  the  4  adjacent  sections 
the  higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.  Pro-  are  designated  by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a 
vision  is  consequently  made  for  correcting  the  tree,  one  in  each  section.  These  trees  facing 
errors  thus  caused,  by  establishing  what  are  the  corner  are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters 
called  correction  lines,  which  are  parallels  B.  T.  (bearing  tree)  cut  into  the  wood.  Notch- 
bounding  a  line  of  townships  on  the  JT.  when  es  cut  upon  the  comer  posts  or  trees  indicate 
lying  N.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  8.  line  of  the  number  of  miles  to  the  outlines  of  tlie  town- 
tuwn ships  when  lying  8.  of  the  principal  base,  ship,  or,  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
from  which  the  surveys  as  they  are  continued  to  the  township  corners.  These  marks  afford  to 
are  laid  out  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start-  those  who  are  travelling  through  wild  territories 
ing  at  correct  distances  from  the  principal  me-  exact  knowledge  of  their  position. — A  useful 
ridian.  In  Michigan  these  correction  lines  are  text  book  is  the  "  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying" 
repeated  at  the  end  of  every  10th  township ;  of  W.  M.  Gillespie  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1861). 
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SURYILLE.    See  Olotxldk  db  SfTSviLLi.  His  sympathetic  character  and  mygtical  teach- 

8USA  (Gr.  ra  Imtra,  the  citj  of  lilies),  an  ings  gave  him  influence  especially  over  vomea. 

ancient  city  of  Persia,  the  Shnshan  (Heb.,  Uly)  and  occasioned  scandal.    He  has  been  called  i 

of  the  Scriptnres,  the  capital  of  the  proyince  of  minnesinger  of  heavenly  things,  and  his  vorl: 

Bnsiana,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  court,  are,  according  to  Gdrres,  among  the  most  dr 

It  was  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ohoaspes,  enjoyed  lightful  of  mystical  writings.     Among  tk". 

a  fine  climate,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  are  an  autobiography,  a  treatise  on  eternal  ^i^ 

of  tibie  Persian  empire.    Strabo  says  it  was  120  dom,  and  a  treatise  on  truth.    Editions  Vv. 

stadia  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  like  woodcuts  were  published  at  Augsburg  in  Ud 

Babylon  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick.    Accord-  and  1512.    There  is  a  translation  into  moier. 

ing  to  .^Sschylus  and  Pliny,  it  was  founded  by  German  by  Diepenbrock  ^atisbon,  1829;  ^i 

Darius  Hystaspis,  though  others  make  Titho-  ed.,  1838). 

nus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  its  founder.    It       SUSQUEHANNA,  a  river  of  New  Y.rl 

was  for  a  long  period  the  chief  treasury  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  having  its  s*'.:^ 

the  Persian  empire.    In  825  B.  0.,  when  Alex-  in  Otsego  and  Oanaderaga  lakes,  in  Ot^eco  r< 

ander  visited  it,  it  possessed  immense  wealth,  N.  T.  It  flows  in  a  generally  8.  W.  direct!  r 

and  from  its  plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome  co.,  rece:  ■:: 

soldiers  and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  gen-  the  Unadilla  and  several  smaller  tributarily : 

erals  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Bar-  its  course ;  near  the  Pennsylvania  bounds'^ 

sine  and  Parysatis.    There  has  been  consider-  flows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  i  - 

able  controversy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  ghanies,  first  a  little  N.  of  W.  and  theh  suddt- 

Sus,  situated  at  the  juncture  of  the  Eerah  N.  N.  W.,  to  Binghamton,  forming  vbt 

(Ohoaspes)  and  the  Diz,  and  Shuster  both  hav-  called  the  '^  Great  Bend  ;^'  after  receim'  • 

ing  their  advocates.    The  question  has  been  Ohenango  at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  ^ 

definitely  settled  by  the   researches  of  Sir  8.  till  it  again  reaches  the  Pennsylvania  > 

W.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Loftus,  who  where  it  t^es  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Pin-'  - 

discovered  a  gigantic  tumulus  and  numerous  Luzerne  co.,  receiving  the  Tioga  and  m^m^ 

cuneiform  and  some  Greek  inscriptions  at  Sus,  small  tributaries  in  its  course ;  at  Pitt>t<  :i 

giving  the  name  of  one  of  the  governors  of  turns  sharply  to  the  S.  W.,  and  receiveis :-' 

usiana,  and  describing  the  completion  of  a  Sunbury  the  large  affluent  known  as  the  ^  * 

palace  then  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  is  ^-'' 

— See   Loftus,  *^  Travels  and  Besearches   in  than  200  m.  in  length,  and  to  its  iunction  ^ 

Ohiddea  and  Susiana.^'  which  the  stream  is  sometimes  called  the  >' ' 

SUSIANA,  an  ancient  province  or  r^on  or  East  branch;  then,  turning  sonthw&n' 

of  Persia  of  great  extent,  but  mostly  a  plain,  receives  the  Juniata  at  Duncannon,  14  mt" 

bounded  N.  by  Media  and  the  chain  of  the  Harrisburg,  and  flowing  thence  in  a S.£-c-' 

Parachoathras,  £.  by  the  same  mountains  and  enters  the  Ohesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  (^^'• 

the  river  Oroatis,  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  Its  length  is  a  little  more  than  400  m.^' 

W.  by  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylo-  Otsego  lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  jun^ 

nia.    It  thus  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mod-  of  the  two  branches  153  m.     The  riTcr  i^  :i- 

em  province  of  Khoozistan.    It  was  drained  erally  shallow,  and  its  course  much  bn)kt^  : 

by  the  Eulasus  (now  the  E^aroon),  the  Oho-  rapids;  in  the  spring,  during  flood,  rafts. ^j 

aspes  (Kerah),  the  Ooprates  (Abzal),  the  He-  strong  boats  float  down  from  Binghamtoc  ^ 

dyphon  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  ^Tab).    Its  at  other  times  it  is  not  navigable.    Ini-'';" 

earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Elymssi,  probably  quantities  of  timber  are  transported  u]y/  ■ 

the  Elamites  of  Scripture,  and  a  portion  of  these  Oanals  have  been  constructed  along  iti^  ^^'-^] 

still  occupied  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  ^s-  on  the  main  stream  for  125  m.,  and  on  the  ^^ 

chylus;  the  other  tribes  mentioned  as  settled  branch  for  124  m.    Its  waters  abound  witii-^ 

in  the  province  are  the  Susii,  the  Oissii,  the  fish;  shad  in  great  quantities  are  caught rt*: 

Oosssei,  the  Uxii,  and  the  Messabat®.    The  first  season  and  exported  largely.  The  lower  v&tt^ 

named  were  agriculturists  and  had  their  vil-  of  the  Susquehanna  are  &mous  for  the  :^^ 

lages  on  the  plaifi;  *the  others  were  robbers,  abundance  of  ducks  and  other  wild  fowN^^^ 

who  made  their  homes  in  the  mountains,  and  collect  there  eveir  winter ;    and  millioi)^  ^ 

descended  to  the  plain  only  to  plunder  the  exported  to  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.^ 

more  peaceful  inhabitants.  New  York  markets. 

6US0,  HEmwoH,  often  called  Amandus,  a       SUSQUEHANNA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Tcf 

German  mystic,  bom  in  Constance  probably  in  bordering  on  N.  Y.,  and  drained  by  tribJt- " 

ISOO,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan.  25,  1865.    He  entered  of  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  800  so-  j^ 

the  order  of  Dominicans  in  his  18th  year,  and  re-  pop.  in  1860,  86,267.  The  surface  is  verj  1-  • 

ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Cologne.    From  and  the  soil  fertile  and  weU  adapted  to  prai  ■- 

his  18th  to  his  40th  year,  in  his  cloister  on  the  purposes.    The  productions  in  1860  were  '^j 

lake  of  Constance,  he  submitted  to  the  severest  788  bushels  of  wheat,  287,848  of  Indian  i^^- 

mortification.    His  penance  threatened  to  be  50,105  tons  of  hay,  and  1,020,578  lbs.  of^J-'-" 

fatal,  when  he  threw  his  instruments  of  torture  There  were  80  grist  mills,  122  sawinill^^] 

into  the  lake,  and  set  out  as  a  preacher  through  woollen  factories,  4  iron  founderies,  ^^}^^f^^, 

8  wabia,  Switzerland,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  ies,  and  2  newspaper  oflices ;  and  in  1660  y^'' 
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tbns  burned  herself  ehonld  remain  in  para-  ed  S.  W«  by  the  Saonmento  and£.  bj  Feath? 

dise  with  her  husband  8  orores  and  60  laos  of  river ;  area,  626  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3.3^1 

years  (86,000,000),  while  otherwise  she  would  The  snr&oe  is  in  some  parts  monntainons,  6x< 

have  no  place  in  paradise.    Recent  ezamina*  in  the  N.  is  the  remarkable  group  of  pedi 

tions  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Institutes  of  Manu  called  the  Bnttes;  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  pro- 

by  eminent  philologists  show  that  these  works  duotions  in  1868  were  62,800  bushels  of  irhtu; 

contain  no  command  for  suttee,  and  that  the  808,000  of  barley,  28,000  of  oats,  8,000  ton^i 

passages  formerly  quoted  by  Brahmins  in  fiEi-  hay,  86,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  26,000  of  irixi 

vor  of  it  were  in  some  instances  exactly  the  Cn^ital,  Yuba  City. 

reverse  of  what  the  Brahmins  represented.        oUTTON,  Amos,  D.D.,  an  English  missioiiXT. 

Tbe  practice  was  very  prevalent  in  India  long  bom  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  C::- 

after  the  East  India  company  came  into  power  tack,  India,  Aug.  17,  1864.    He  studied  tbt^  - 

there.    The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar  had  ogy  under  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  secretary  of  :i: 

prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  prob-  general  Baptist  missionary  sodety,  was  ord  : 

ably  without  much  effect.    In  1818  the  com-  ed  as  a  missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  ^^'^ 

pany  undertook  to  regulate  the  practice  by  sent  to  Orissa,  India.     He  remained  in  i^ 

prohibiting  the  wife  from  being  burned  sep-  missionary  work  for  80  years,  visiting  En^rVr: 

arate  ft'om  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  also  and  America  once  in  that  period.   He  prea<  .■ 

from  sacrificing  herself  with  the  body  unless  in  English  and  in  Oriya,  though  for  some  jra^; 

she  did  it  voluntarily.    This  did  not  materially  he  had  not  the  charge  of  a  mission  cburcL .  -. 

diminish  the  number  of  cases,  for  in  the  12  was  tutor  in  the  mission  academy  and  finjitr: 

years  between  1816  and  1826  there  were  7,164  tendent  of  the  society^s  asylums  for  orjil./^ 

oflScially  reported  in  Bengal  alone.    In  1829  and  translated  the  whole  Soiptures  into  (>iy- 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor-general  revising  the  Kew  Testament  a  second  tr.. 

of  India,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  assist-  He  also  compiled  and  published  an  OriTs  u 

ance,  or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to  tionary,  grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wn>:r 

be  murder,  and  punishable  as  such.    This  law,  volumes  of  tracts  in  that  language,  and  ir.^- 

at  first  applicable  only  to  Bengal,  was  soon  ex-  lated  18  English  works,  school  books,  ast:  r- 

tended  over  all  the  company's  territories,  and  ligious  .treatises  into  it,  for  the  use  of ' 

wherever  possible  incorporated  in  the  treaties  scholars  and  converts.  In  English  he  publ:r 

made  with  the  native  princes.    This  created  "The  Family  Chaplain"  (2  vols«),  ^^Nan^i 

much  excitement  at  first  in  Bengal,  the  Brah-  of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,"  "  Orissa  and  itbE's:- 

mins  denouncing  it  with  great  violence  as  gelization,"  "  Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Cor^^ 

an  interference  with  their  religion,  and  even  gations,"  "Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  and  ost  * 

sending  an  agent  to  England  with  a  large  sum  two  smaller  works. 

of  money  to  procure  its  repeal.    The  powerfol        8UWANEE,  a  N.  co.  of  Florida,  inters -*'.. 

influence  of  Rammohun   Roy   was   exerted  by  the  Snwanee  river ;  area,  about  750  sq  r: 

against  the  practice,  and  the  excitement  soon  pop.  in  1860, 1,888,  of  whom  none  were  sli--r. 

subsided.    Suttee  is  still  occasionally,  though  There   are  2  or  8  small   lakes  and  sere:. 

rarely,  practised  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  swamps.    Oapital,  Snwanee. 
governments  of  India. — ^The  mode  of  perform-         8UWAR0FF,    Albxakder    Vasilibttt' 

ing  it  was  much  the  same  throughout  India,  count.  Prince  Italiyski,  a  Russian  field  m&r-  . 

varying  only  according  to  the  rank  of  the  par-  and  generalissimo,  bom  in  Moscow,  Kov  '■ . 

ties  or  the  customs  of  each  province.  Sometimes  1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  18,  1^' 

the  widow  was  buried  alive  by  the  side  of  the  He  was  of  a  Swedif^  family  who  had  emi^*  - 

corpse,  but  generally  the  self-immolation  was  to  Russia  in  1622.    He  entered  the  army  &:  t.. 

by  burning.    The  widow,  seating  herself  by  the  age  of  18  as  a  cadet,  attained  the  rank  of  1  •:  * 

side  of  her  husband^s  body,  had  the  sides  of  her  tenant-colonel  in  1767,  at  the  commeDcen  r . 

feet  painted  red,  and  then  bathed  herself,  and  of  the  war  with  Prussia  was  appointed  ^~ 

dressed  in  her  finest  clothes.    Meantime  a  drum  mandant  of  Memel,  and  in  1769  distLogu:!- 

was  beaten  through  the  adjacent  villages  to  in-  himself  at  the  battle  of  Kuneradorf.    In  :T 

dicate  the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take  place.    A  the  empress  Oatharine  H.  gave  him  a  comr.- 

large  company  having  assembled,  a  hole  was  sion  as  colonel  of  the  Astrakhan  infsntrr.  s' 

dng  in  the  ground,  and  a  bed  formed  of  green  his  success  in  defeating  the  confederates  ■ 

boughs,  on  which  was  reared  the  funeral  pile  Bar  in  Poland,  in  1768  and  the  follair;:: 

of  dry  fagots,  hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  other  years,  made  him  m^or-generaL    In  1773,  s*' 

combustibles.    The  widow  then  gave  her  or-  ing  under  Field  Marshal  Rumiantzoff,  ht  d- 

naments  to  her  friends,  painted  her  forehead,  feated  the  Turks  in  8  battles,  and,  sfter  a  jii - 

tied  red  cotton  round  her  wrists,  put  two  new  tion  with  General  Kamenskoi,  gained  a  it "«' 

combs  in  her  hair,  and  when  the  body  of  her  bus-  decisive  victory  over  the  Turkish  commandt  r .: 

band  was  placed  upon  the  pile,  walked  around  Kosludgi,  and  was  appointed  general  of  <!:'> 

it  7  times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries,  sion.    During  the  peace  which  followed,  he  ^^^ 

and  finally  ascended  the  pile,  to  which  she  was  engaged  in  appeasing  the  troubles  among  tb-. 

secured  with  ropes.     The  eldest  son,  or  the  peasantry  in  the  interior  of  Russia.     He  sii^  ^ 

headman  of  the  village,  usually  lighted  the  pile,  quently  subdued  to  the  Russian  sway  the  kh&" 

BUTTER,  a  central  oo.  of  California,  bound-  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Nogai  Tartars,  compeilu^* 
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department  from  180T  to  1815,  then  traTel1«d  ia  ■v6tj  aont» ;  they  if  low  In  damp  ireatli 

In  BoQth  Americft  irith  Eoster,  the  German  where  the  insects  are  mort  abnndaiit,  and  i 

nataralist,  and  on  bia  return  settled  in  London,  thence  sapposed  to  fbretcll  rain.     Thej  i 

and  devoted  himaelf  to  the  etady  of  natnral  hia-  most  nmnerone  in  the  troploa,  migrating  to  i 

tory.    In  1S20  he  commenced  the  publication  from  temperate    regions   in  wai-m  and  o 

of  "  Zoological  IllnBtrations,  or  original  Fig-  weather ;  in  Qreat  Briton  ihey  loake  their  • 

area  and  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  inter-  pearance  from  Africa,  where  they  spend  I 

esting  Animals,"  since  repnbliahed  in  6  vols,  winter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  niddlr 

8to.  ;  and  in  1B2I  of  a  work  on  the  mollnsca,  April,  and  depart  toward  &e  end  of  Ortc'' 

nnder  the  title  of  "  Eiotio  Conobology"  f4to.).  crossing  the  channel  singly  or  in  small  pan; 

He  is  also  Ote  anthor  of  a  "  Natarallat's  Goide  and  are  as  mnoh  ezbansted  by  the  pas&a^ 

fbr  collecting   and  preserring  all  Subjects  of  other  migratory  birds  of  inferior   power? 

Natnral  History  and  Botany,''  Ac.  (1823) ;  of  flight;  they  often  alight  on  veasela,  and  s.^- 

nnmerons  papers  on  natnral  bistoTy  in  the  times  fall  into  the  eea.    In  the  United  S» 

"  Jonmal   of  the   Eoyal   Institution,      "  Zoo-  they  arriye  about  a  month  lat«r   and  dij- 

logio^  JonmBl,"  and  "Magazine  of  Katnral  several  weeks  earlier.    Host  species  pref«r  t 

History ;"  of  13  volnmes  on  different  depart-  neighborhood  of  man,  buildinf  their  nea.; 

tnenta  of  natnral  history  in  Lardner's  "Cab-  society  in  his  dwellings  and  Duildings;  lb 

inet  Cyclopredia,"  regarded  as  of  high  author-  form  nttachments  to  places,  retnming  year  jf 

ity;  of  two  volnmea  on  the  "Birds  of  West^  year  to  the  same  nests;  though  de<;1an4 

em  Africa"  and  one  on  the  "  Fly  Catchers,"  ancient  writers  to  be  one  of  the  two  untimi 

In  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's  Library"  {1887-'8> ;  animals  (the  fly  being  the  other),  they  ire  i: 

of  "  A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  the  Nat-  die  and  have  been  partially  domestioiWi 

nral  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell  Tish."  they  are  nsefal  to  man  in  destroying  insect;. 

(ISio);   and  of  a  series  of  "Ornithological  single  bird  probably  collecting  sboat  l.K'' 

Drawings,"  being  selections  of  Brazilian  and  the  course  of  a  day.    The  nests  are  gen*ii 

Mexican  birds  (1684-'41).     He  also  assisted  made  of  clay  or  mnd  mixed  with  straw  s. 

Sir  John   Richardson  in   the  preparation  of  grafla,of  various  forms,  and  attached  eittrai 

tiiat  part  of  bis  "  Fauna  Coreali-Americana"  to  some  bnilding;  many  epecica  breed  in  h. 

which  relates  to  North  American  birds,  and  in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of  whii^  is  the  z-. 

in  connection  with  Mr.  Shnckard  prepared  in  of  grasses  and  feathers;  the  eggs  are  5  o; 

3840  a  volume  on  the  "  History  and  Natnral  Swallows  are  allnded  to  in  the  sacred  toi  r. 

Arrangement  of  Insects."    In  1841  be  emi'  dent  writings,  and  are  the  subjects  of  lu^ 

grated  with  bis  family  to  New  Zealand,  and  strange  tales  and  fabnlons  stories;  they  i 

since  his  residence  there  has  published  "Ob-  generally  considered  the  friends  of  man.  :iid 

servations  on  the  Climate  of  New  Zealand."  is  thought  barbarons  and  nnlncky  to  kill  ibf: 

SWALLOW,  the  general  name  of  the  dinmal  they  are  regarded  as  the  winged  henli!-- < 

flsfcrostral  birds  of  the  family  hirundinida,  in-  summer. — Tlie  best  known  species  in  th*  i 

eluding  the  swifts,  many  of  which  are  eedled  world  is  the  chimney  or  house  swalloir 

swallows.    (See  Smrr.)    The  bill  is  short  and  rvttka,  Ijnn.) ;  it  is  0}  inches  long,  blr. 

weak,  very  broad  at  ite  base  and  suddenly  black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  chest,  and  ■ 

compressed  to  the  tip ;  the  wings  long,  narrow,  fbrebead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy ;  lov 

and  acute;  primaries  9  or  10,  the  1st  the  long-  part8mfonawhite,withawhitespotontheirr 

est;  tail  more  or  less  forked;  tarsi  very  short  webof  eacli  tailfeatherexcepttheSiimernin 

and  weak,  generally  naked,  and  covered  with  the  tail  Is  very  long  and  forked.     As  its  i^" 

scales;  toes  usually  long  and  slender,  with  the  Imports,  it  frequently  builds  its  nest  inchimr' 

claws  moderate,  curved,  and  sharp;  the  gape  a  few  feet  from  the  top;  it  also  nests  in  ' 

very  wide  and  nsnally  provided  with  short  walls  and  shafts  ofmines,  and  among  the  raR. 

bristles.     The  typical  genus  hinaido  (linn.),  of  bams  and  sheds;  the  nest  is  cnp-shi;''' 

having  more  than  60  species,  embraces  several  made  of  earth  and  straw  and  lined  with  U'j 

well  known,  elegant  swallows  both  in  America  ers ;  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  ash  r. 

and  the  old  world,  remarkable  for  their  great  red.    The  parents  are  very  attentive  to  t 

powers  of  flight;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  young,  and  brave  in  their  defence;  they  I^^ 

which  they  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the  2  broods  In  a  season,  the  2d  sometimes  Ut 

neighborhood  of  water,  with  remarkable  skill  perish,  not  being  able  to  quit  the  nest  at  r 

and  grace;  they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping  period  of  migration,  and  the  instinct  wL: 

■long  the  snr&ce  of  the  water,  and  often  wash  prompts  to  the  latter  being  stronger  thae  ; 

themselves  by  a  sadden  plnnge.    They  fly  at  rental  love ;  the  males  are  aweet  singers,  a 

the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary  very  courageous.    The  analogne  of  this  ep^v 

evolutions,  but  are  rather  awkward  on  the  In  America  is  not  the  one  commonly  ctV- 

ground  from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the  chimney  swallow  with  ns  (which  is  a  sni: 

shortness  of  the  legs ;  they  live  more  oD  the  but  the  barn  swallow  (ff.  rvfa,  Vieill.) ;  it 

wing  than  any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their  about  7  inches  long  and  IS  in  alar  cit^r 

Jonng  in  the  air;  from  the  swiftness  of  their  glossy  steel  blue  above,  with  concealed  wh 

ight  they  are  rarely  caught  by  birds  of  prey,  m  middle  of  hack ;  it  mnch  resembles  its  Tzi 

and  are  seldom  hit  by  sportsmen ;  their  sight  pean  congener,  though  it  hat  the  pectoral  c 
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lotf  ofganstiow  oMalljr  ettployed  in  A&atotny. 
Ha  jmbliflhed  a  '^  General  History  of  Inaeote" 
(1668) ;  "  The  Natural  History  of  Bees"  (1078) ; 
and  a  ^*  History  of  the  Ephemeras"  (1676).  His 
entomologioal  collection  was  divided  at  his 
death  ana  sold  in  small  portions  to  different 
porehasers.  Boerhaave,  who  edited  his  works 
and  wrote  his  life,  esteemed  his  ^'History  of 
Luects"  incomparably  superior  to  any.  thing 
that  had  preceded  it.  An  English  translation 
of  his  entomological  works  by  T.  Floyd  was 
published  in  1768. 

'  SWAN,  a  well  known  web-footed  bird  of 
tile  dnck  family,  and  the  type  of  the  snb-family 
cygninmj  embracing  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  gracefol  of  aquatic  birds.  The  bill  and 
fbet  are  much  like  those  of  the  ducks,  the  for- 
mer Being  stout,  of  nearly,  equal  width  through* 
out,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  nail ;  the 
neck  rery  long,  and  the  legs  short ;  wines  long 
and  powerM,  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  long- 
est, a  blow  from  them  having  been  known  to 
break  a  man^s  arm;  taC  short  and  rounded; 
eyes  small  and  near  the  bill.  They  perform 
long  migrations,  flying  in  single  files  uniting 
at  an  acute  angle;  the  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable, 
eonsisting  of  grasis,  roots,  and  seeds,  in  search 
of  which  they  submerge  the  head  only,  keeping 
it  under  water  8  to  6  minutes  at  a  time ;  they 
*also  devour  aquatic  worms  and  insects,  young 
frogs,  and  probably  small  fish ;  the  intestines 
are  long,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders;  they  are 
gregarious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  awkward 
on  land,  but  rapid  and  high  fliers;  they  are 
remarkably  careful  to  keep  their  plumage, 
which  is  generally  white,  free  from  dirt  of  all 
kinds.  The  nest  is  bulky,  of  grass  and  coarse 
materials,  placed  on  the  ground  among  the 
mfthes  and  near  the  water;  it  is  sometimes 
raised  a  foot  or  more  to  avoid  inundations; 
the  male  guards  the  nest,  assists  the  female  in 
the  care  of  the  young,  and  boldly  defends  them 
even  against  predflceous  animals  and  man;  the 
eggs  are  6  to  6,  and  incubation  lasts  6  weeks. 
->-dn  the  typical  genus  eygmu  (Linn.)4ihe  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  the  base  covered  by  a  soft 
sldn  extending  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyes, 
sod  the  nostrils  in  the  middle  portion;  lower 
part  of  tibia  bare;  tarsus  much  shorter  than 
liie  foot)  compressed  and  scaly;  webs  frdl; 
hind  toe  smaU,  muck  elevated,  with  a  narrow 
lobe;  tail  of  20  to  24  feathers,  rounded  or 
wedtfe^baped ;  sexes  similarly  colored,  but  the 
femaleB  the  smallest.  Wagler  has  divided  the 
old  genus  oygmu  intb  two,  eygntu  and  oIoTj  ao- 
oormng  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  swollen  ^eshy 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  former 
also  the  lamelks  of  the  edges  of  the  bill  are 
Tislbly  projecting,  and  in  the  latter  not;  in  the 
former  belongs  the  tame  swan  of  Europe,  and 
•in  the  latter  the  wild  swan  and  both  the  North 
American  species.  The  European  wild  or 
whooping  swan  {O.feruSy  Ray)  is  4i  to  4(  feet 
long,  white,  with  the  head  and  neck  tinged 
with  yellowish^  and  a  black  bill,  yellowish  at 
the  base  and  without  tubercle;  it  is  a  winter 


jfMot  in  Great  Brit^  ndgrating  nortbwrr 
in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Rusna,  Siberia,  <t.- 
where  it  breeds;  the  young  are  browniah  pr.  ^ 
The  male  has  a  peculiar  note  resembUn^  t: 
word  ^^hoop,"  repeated  several  times  in  f  .^ 
oession,  the  intensity  greatly  increased  bj  :l: 
convolutions   of  the  windpipe,  which,  'tfir- 
penetrating  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  to  it 
posterior  portion,  is  bent  forward  again  to  : . 
front  of  this  bone  before  going  to  the  1uzliv> 
this  anatomical  peculiarity  is  not  fonnd  in  i 
tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plainti've  T'  >: : 
Though  praised  by  the  poets  for  its  gentlt  e- 
and  beauty,  it  is  cruel  andvindiotiTe,  the  ir.. 
fighting  savagely  at  pairing  time,  and  the  >.- 
BUile  with  young  attacking  every  thing  ^hi*. 
approaches  her  nest;  it  can  repel  any  >  ni 
even  the  eagle,  and  in  fighting  the  combstj-'^ 
try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding  the  ri*. ! 
head  under  water,  often  with    fatal    et't 
Though  heavy  and  rather  slow  fliers,  thej  rl^ 
to  a  great  height,  uttering  a  loud,  harsli,  ^.r. 
trumpet-like  note  when  siuUng  high  in  the  ri  -: 
when  enraged  or  alarmed  they  can  awim  izi'^' 
than  a  man  can  walk.    This  bird  ^was  sr>: 
to  Apollo,  and  was  the  bird  of  tho  Mnse^:  " 
was  strangely  celebrated   for  its    mekHii  v 
song,  especially  at  the  tune  of  its  death :  ''-- 
sound  of  its  wings  at  a  distance  is  lond  and  :r 
unmusical,  and  even  its  harsh  scream  msT  -y 
pear  pleasant  to  the  Icelander  and  other  iiir:> 
em  nations,  as  the  flocks  arriye  in  the  spr:?:. 
announcing  the  end  of  the  dreary  winter:  r.* 
as  fjar  as  southern  Europe  is  concerned. ::- 
song  is  a  mere  fable.    The  flesh  is  dark  r 
tough,  and,  though  prominent  at  ancient  fe&5  ^ 
was  probably  more  for  ostentation  than  c<  > 
sumption. — The  European  tame  arwan  (C.  -  *'. 
Gmel.)  has  a  red  bill,  with  hltkok.  tip  and  s>'  ^ 
and  a  tuberde  at  the  base;  the  trachea  h:^ :-^ 
convolutions.    It  is  generally  distributed  <^  r 
Europe  and  America  as  an  ornamental  bi- : 
it  was  well  known  to  the  andents^  and  bj  r-t 
poets  was  sung  as  the  model  of  grace  acd  i " 
bird  of  love,  and  represented  as  attache<l  to  Vx 
oar  of  Venus;  its  flesh  was  served  with  ^^ 
pomp  at  their  public  feasts.    It  is  a  large  c : 
handiBome  species,  a  permanent  resident  in  tci:- 
perate  Europe ;  in  Great  Britain  from  r^ it  > 

Eeriods  it  has  been  protected  by  preserr^ti' 
iws,  whose  infringement  was  punished  b^  i'* 
and  imprisonment;  the  male  is  called  k  r<\ 
and  the  female  a  pen;  its  life  is  said  to  eititd 
to  a  oentuiy.  The  young  have  a  gray  pIimi:^-< 
and  a  lead-colored  bill ;  &eir  flesh  is  someti::..^ 
eaten  at  the  present  day,  snd  when  propt'.' 
cooked  is  said  to  be  delicious,  with  a  flavor  b- 
tween  that  of  the  goose  and  of  the  hare.  A' 
an  ornamental  bird  nothing  is  more  pler.^''{ 
than  the  swan,  an  emblem  of  i>eaoe,  quiet,  a*  - 
refinement,  as  it  swims  slowly  over  the  s^rf-:  •- 
of  a  placid  lake.  The  most  prized  are  bro-:.'' ' 
to  the  United  States  from  Hamburg,  ard  ^r*^ 
generally  what  are  called  Polish  swans  (d  ■ 
mutabilia^  Yarr.),  from  the  Bakio  diores.  tj  'ri 
for  having  white  cygnets.    Bewick's  swan  ^  ^  - 


SU  BWEATDTG  8I0ENESS  SWEDEN 

hxxmlbrfOsliipsoftlieliiie.   The  fortress  vas  C'Epidemiosof  thelfiddle  Ages^Oi^^^'^^^^oi^ 

erected  between  1749    and  1758  by  CSoont  onr  acoonnt  has  been  taken,  speaks  of  it  as  of 

Ehrensweid,  field  marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is  a  form  of  "inflammatory  rhenmatic  fever f 

bnried  within  it),  as  a  defence  against  Bnssia.  bat  he  most  nse  the  word  in  a  different  tLi 

In  1808  it  was  besieged  by  the  Bassians,  and  much  larger  sense  than  is  usoally  given  to  it 

after  2  months  Admiral  Oronstadt,  thongh  am-  The  disease   commonly  commenced  with  a 

nly  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence,  capita-  chill,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  prostratios. 

lated.    Lc^  in  possession  of  the  conquerors  by  Pain  in  the  head  was  an  invariable  sjrniptciL: 

the  peace  of  1809,  it  was  called  the  "  Gibraltar  this  was  soon  followed  in  some  by  deliriimi.  i: 

of  the  North,"  and  has  since  been  regarded  as  others  by  a  lethargy  which  gradually  lai'^i 

the  strongest  fortress  of  Bussia  on  the  Baltic,  into  fatal  coma.    Early  in  the  disease^  soicc* 

Li  Aug.  1855,  it  was  severely  but  onsuccess-  times  at  its  commencement,  the  patient  hm 

folly  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet.  oat  in  a  copious  sweat ;  this  had  an  exceedbg'.T 

SWEATING  SIGENE8S.    During  the  mid-  offensive  smell,  and  poured  in  streams  from  J.: 

die  ages  Europe  was  ravaged  by  numerous  and  patient,  so  that  he  ^*  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  stinV- 

fktal  pestilences ;  some  of  these,  after  repeat-  Ing  swamp."    The  pulse  was  quick  and  feri  k 

edly  decimating  every  considerable  city  in  Eu-  the  breathing  labored,  the  countenance  liri 

rope,  are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  and  the  patient  restless,  constantly  tossing  d 

"Egypt  and  the  Turkish  dominions ;  others  have  throwing  himself  about.  Sometimes  nansed  &:i 

completely  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  ex-  vomitiDg  were  present^  sometimes  convuls '- 

oept  in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.    Among  came  on ;  the  voice  was  "  whining  and  ^^ 

these  latter  was  the  sweating  sickness.  It  made  ing;"  "  neither  the  activity  of  the  kidnejs  d<: 

its  first  appearance  in  England  in  1485,  Just  the  evacuation  by  stool  was  entirely  iit^- 

after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  disappeared  rupted."     The  crisis  of  the  disease  occQrri| 

jRiddenly  at  the  commencement  of  tne  next  commonly  within  24  hours,  and  msnj  d)'^ 

year.    It  attacked  chiefly  people  in  the  prime  within  that  time ;  if  they  survived  it,  recoT 

of  life,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  old  age  and  ery  ^adually  took  place ;  but  the  patient  r.t 

in&ncy,  and  was  so  fatal  that,  according  to  left  m  a  very  feeble  condition^  and  the  ct^nTi- 

fiolinwed,  scarce  one  in  100  of  those  attadced  lescence  was  tedious  and  protracted.    B^s^ 

escaped  with  life.  It  made  a  second  appearance  were  common,  even  to  a  8d  and  4th  attack ;  - 

daring  the  summer  of  1606,  but  this  time  the  these   oases   organic  changes  probablj  i>^ 

disease  was  mild  and  manageable,  so  that  it  was  place,  for  the  patients  are  said  to  have  ^ei ' ' 

thought  that  medicine  had  got  the  better  of  it ;  dropsy  or  some  other  incurable  afiectioa  T:? 

ttfter  a  short  time  it  again  completely  disap-  disease  was  probably  conti^oas,  asitsecinir 

peered.    In  July,  1617,  it  broke  out  for  a  third  have  followed  the  great  channels  of  oori:^ 

time,  appearing flbrst  in  London.  This  epidemic  oial  intercourse.    Its  propagation  was  f&v  a- 

was  exceedingly  fatal,  often  carrying  off  the  by  the  personal  uncleanliness,  the  want  of  vt:;- 

patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  that  tilation  in  dwellings,  tiie  starvation,  and  tl^ 

the   shivering   fit  was  regarded   as  the  an-  excesses  common  at  the  period ;  and  its  e^-- 

Booncement  of  certain  death ;  it  lasted  for  6  tality  was  aggravated  by  the  i^judicionsme:^^ 

months,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  its  ravages  employed  for  its  cure, 
were  confined  to  England  alone.  In  Hay,  1628,        SWEDEN  (Swedish,  8wng€\  a  kinedc!:  i 

the  sweating  sickness  again  made  its  appearance  northern  Europe,  forming  with  Norway,  ^^- 

in  London.    This  time  the  duration  of  the  dis-  which  it  is  politically  united,  the  Scandisd^^ 

ease  was  longer,  for  it  still  lingered  in  England  peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat.  bh""  20  ^' 

in  the  following  summer ;  it  was  very  £a1^  so  69°  N.  and  long.  11""  18'  80"  and  24°  13'  £  /< 

much  so  as  to  DC  denominated  by  some  histo-  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway,  S.  ^  j;^ 

rians  *^the  great  mortality;"  and  finally  it  ex-  the  Oattegat  and  the  Sound,  S.  by  the.B^" 

tended  over  the  northern  half  of  the  conU-  sea,  E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Boilf- 

nent.   It  first  spread  to  Hamburg,  attacking  the  and  N.  E.  by  Finland.    It  is  separated  f^'^ 

orew  of  an  Englifih  vessel  recently  arrived,  and  Norway  by  the  long  range  of  mountains  fon^* 

In  the  course  of  21  days  is  estimated  to  have  ing  the  main  chain  of  the  Scandinavian  ^.^ft^:: 

eat  off  2,000  persons.    From  Hamburg  it  ex-  along  which  a  broad  avenue  cut  in  the  f(>^^- 

tended  over  all  northern  Germany,  reaching  and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  m'^-' 

as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  and  then  making  its  ments,  marks  the  line  of  divison.    This  a^ti^ - 

way  gradually  to  the  Netibierlands,  Denmark,  is  maintained  with  great  care  and  kepi^^; 

Sweden,  and  Norway.     In  1651  the  disease  from  obstructions  by  the  Norwegians,  td  ■■[ 

again  appeared  in  England,  and,  after  spread-  condition  regularly  reported  to  thein^^r^V, 

ing  alaixn  and  death  throughout  the  country  for  or  legislature.    The  extreme  length  of  SwK'^^ 

6  months,  finally,  entirely  disappeared. — ^Th^  is  970  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  about  t'' 

sweating  sickness  occurred  when  medical  sci-  m.    It  is  divided  into  8  provinces:  Gottlar^; 

ence  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  entirely  confined  Svealand,  Swedeland,  or  Sweden  proper.  ^' 

within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Galenic  theo-  Norrland.    These  are  subdivided  into  2-^  ^^'-^ 

riee;  what  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  mainly  or  districts,  whose  extent  and  population  ^^^ 

derived  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time  rather  in  1868  as  follows,  according  to  the  J/'^'" 

than  from  the  writings  of  physicians.    Hecker  de  Ootha  for  1862 : 
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LatDM  or  diatricta. 

Ar««,  aq.  m. 

Popalation 
la  IBM. 

Chief  towu. 

OoTTUiXD. 
Mnlrao     

1,T89 
8,444 

1,118 
8,S01 
4,80S 
4268 
4,269 
1.903 
8,801 
6,052 
1,911 
1^1 

2,867 

276,509 
201,440 
114.647 
147,220 
165,664 
216,548 
28;},  ^67 
115,288 
214,U51 
261,S50 
206, 12S 
49,198 

•  •  •  • 

Malm  5. 

<  'h  ristianstad 

Cbrifttianstad. 

liiekiniTO  ......«•■«••• 

Carlscroiuk 

Ivrunobcrff..  •...••••• 

Wexiii. 

J<>nkoT)ln2  ...••• 

JOnkuping. 

('liliniir  ......•■•■•••> 

Calmar. 

^  KitTirottlaud 

Linkoplng. 

Hilland 

Halms  tad. 

Skuriborsf..  ••...••••• 

Mariestad. 

K 1  lW)OTZ 

Wonersborg; 

<iotheuburz 

Gothenburg. 

Ctottlaini 

Wibby. 

Lakes     Wener     and 
Wetter 

Total..,. 

88,268 

8,929 

2,1)95 
2,516 
2,687 
8,275 
6,066 
12,299 

786 

8,202,395 

811,820 
91,;377 
124,301 
99,707 
146,048 
287.265 
162,004 

•  •  ■  • 

Pfnrkliolm. .......... 

Stockholm. 

Upsal 

Upsal. 
Nykoplnjp. 
Weateraa. 
Orebro. 

b .  Mlermanland 

■VV'estmaniaad • . 

Orebro 

"Wcnnland 

Garlstad. 

Konnarbere 

Falun. 

Lakes  Mxtlorand  Ujel- 
mar 

Total 

NOBBLAITD. 
G  oflebore 

88,447 

7.568 

9,540 

19,191 

20,163 

42,4M 

1,095,201 

181,986 

112,820 

6S,7M 

79.485 

66,SS3 

Oefle. 

"Wostornorrland 

Jfuntland 

ITcrnosand. 
Ostersand. 

Wcsterbotten 

Norrbotten • . . . . 

Umea. 
Pltea. 

Total 

98,911 

449,623 

Total  of  Sweden 

170,626 

8,734,240 

Gottland  (the  region  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Goths)  lies  S.  of  lat.  58°  45',  and  comprises 
also  the  islands  of  Oland  and  Gottland ;  Svea- 
laiid,  the  original  country  of  the  Svenskar  or 
Swedes,  is  the  middle  region  of  the  kingdom, 
extending  from  Gottland  northward  to  lat.  60® 
40  ;  and  Norrland  is  the  whole  northern  sec- 
tion up  to  the  Norwegian  frontier  of  Finland. 
— The  coast  line,  which  is  about  1,400  m.  in 
extent,  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  fiords 
or  gulfs,  which  penetrate  far  kito  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  about  300  m.  of  the  coast  bor- 
ders on  the  Skager  Rack,  Oattegat,  and  Sound ; 
the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic  and  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  TV.  shore  along  the  Ska- 
ger Rack  and  Oattegat  is  rocky,  but  seldom  ele- 
vatod  more  than  30  or  40  feet.  The  8.  shore 
as  far  as  Solvitsborg  in  Blekinge  is  low  and 
sandy ;  thence  northward  it  is,  with  some  ex- 
ce]jtions,  lined  by  precipitous  cliffs  about  50 
feet  in  height  as  far  as  Calmar  sound,  lying  be- 
tween Oland  and  the  mainland.  The  bay  of 
Carlscrona  makes  a  deep  indentation  in  this 
portion  of  the  coast.  Along  the  Sound  the 
coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  but  north  of  it 
rises  into  higher  olilTs,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Mojlar  presents  bold  headlands  100  feet 
in  height.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Dal  and 
as  far  as  the  strait  of  Quarken  the  rocky  and 
sandy  shores  alternate;  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  is  characterized  by  low 
sandy  beaches.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and 
mostly  of  rapid  current.  The  principal  are  the 
Toruea,  290  m.  long,  and  with  its  aMuent  the 


Mnonio  forming  the  boundary  between  Sweden 
and  Finland ;  the  Lulea,  Pitea,  Skelleftea,  and 
Umea;  the  Angerman,  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  230  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  vessels 
of  600  tons  70  m.  from  its  mouth ;  the  £.  and 
W.  Dal,  which  uniting  form  the  outlet  of  several 
lakes ;  these  all  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Klar  and  the  Gota  discharge  their  waters 
into  tlie  Oattegat.  The  Trolliatta  fall  on  the 
latter  is  celebrated ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  very 
large  and  the  descent  112  feet.  Sweden  abounds 
in  beautiful  lakes;  over  80  are  enumerated. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Wener,  00  by  56  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  except  Lake 
Ladoga.  Lake  Wetter  is  smaller,  but  has  an 
area  of  nearly  720  sq.  m.,  and  receives  40  rivers. 
Lake  Maslar  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  beauti* 
fnl  banks,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,400  islands. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  the  Etjelmar,  con- 
nected with  Lake  Mailar ;  the  Si\ja,  the  Stoijan, 
the  Horn-Afvan,  and  the  Stora-Lulea-Watt«n, 
in  which  the  Lulea  river  has  its  source. — ^Tbo 
mountain  chain  which  forms  the  spine  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  collec- 
tively known  as  the  Dovrefield  or  Dofrines,  has 
a  much  larger  portion  of  its  most  elevated  sur- 
face in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  Its  lower 
portion,  the  Langfield  chain,  is  wholly  in  Nor- 
way, while  the  Dovrefield  and  Kiolen  chains 
form  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries; 
their  loftiest  summits,  Sulitelma  in  lat.  67*^  and 
Sylf jellen  in  lat.  63°,  lie  partly  in  each.  The 
western  or  Norwegian  side  of  these  mountains 
has  a  much  more  precipitous  character  than 
the  eastern  or  Swedish.  In  Sweden  they  form 
a  plateau  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  from  which 
occasional  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
which  in  a  breadth  of  40  m.  slopes  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  and 
thence  declines  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  S.  of  lat.  59°  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  extremi* 
ty.  The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is  rocky, 
with  bleak,  barren,  snow-clad  hills,  and  a 
stunted  vegetation  of  birch,  fir,  and  small  pines, 
in  the  higher  lands  intermingled  with  dreary 
lakes  and  swamps.  The  great  forest  region  lies 
S.  of  lat.  64°,  where  the  surface  is  less  elevated. 
It  is  computed  that  ^  of  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  is  covered  with  forests.  Further  8. 
the  surface  is  more  level,  and  the  woods  give 
place  to  cultivated  fields. — The  geological  for- 
mations of  Sweden  are  in  chief  part  granites, 
gneiss,  and  metamorphio  rocks.  They  compose 
most  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains, 
and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  silurian 
strata,  which  sometimes  are  seen  undisturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  position.  These 
are  broken  through  and  overflowed  by  trap; 
and  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  the 
drift  formation  and  large  bowlders.  The  meta- 
morphic  group  abounds  in  metallic  veins  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  are  productive  in  a  great  variety  of 
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melalfl,  aa  iron,  copper,  lead,  sno,  sUrer,  oobilL  the  longest  day  is  181  ^onn  and  the  sLona! 

&c.   The  pyritiferonB  sLatoB  are  largely  worked  5^  hours.    At  Tomea,  21i  hours  is  the  kn: 

for  alum  and  copperas,  and  these,  as  well  as  est ;  and  at  Enontekeis,  lat.  68^  SO',  the  sun  rt- 

the  solphnrons  gangnes  of  ttie  yarions  ores,  mains  above  the  horizon  abont  8  weeks.— Tbc 
might  be  made  to  fornish  nnlimited  supplies  of  *  pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  furnish  a  ^  r 

Bolphnr.   The  prodnction  of  the  metals  is  vari-  abundance  of  timber,  which  is  largelj  eipcrtti 

onsly  given  by  different  authorities,  and  has  for  building  and  shipping  purposes.    In  ir 

been  noticed  in  the  tabular  statement  in  the  middle  province  there  are  also  conside'LV 

artide  Menb,  as  also  to  some  extent  under  the  quanties  of  ash,  linden,  willow,  maple,  and  :i' 

heads  of  the  different  metals.    The  localities  weeping  birch,  one  of  the  most  beantifQl  >f 

of  the  most  important  mines  are:  of  iron,  at  northern  forest  trees.    In  the  sonthem  pror: . 

Dannemora  in  the  lean  of  Upsal,  and  in  Werm-  the  oak  attains  great  size  and  beauty,  m  tl^ 

land.  Crebro,  Gtefleborg,  Kopparberg,  and  West-  beech  and  elm  are  common.    With  the  mt> 

manland ;  of  copper,  at  E&lun  in  Kopparberg,  tion  of  the  cherry  there  are  few  fruit  treei  i 

and  at  various  other  places  in  the  Iffins  of  dster-  of  the  60th  parallel.    Barley  is  cultivaU^i: 

gottland,  Jamtland,  Westmanland,  &c. ;  and  of  all  parts  of  Sweden,  and  lye,  wheat,  oats,  b'^.^u 

silver  at  Sala,  in  Westmanlsnd.   It  is  stated  that  peas,  and  potatoes  are  successfdlly  grown  in  'h 

the  silver  mine  at  this  place  in  1860  produced  middle  and  southern  provinces.    The  gooH^ 

805,000  oz.  of  silver.   Goal  of  inferior  quality  is  ry  grows  as  for  K.  as  Y0°.    Tobacco  is  rai^ 

found  in  the  S.  part  of  Sweden,  near  Helsijig^  in  &e  vicinity  of  Stockholm.    Boot  crops  lt: 

"borg.    An  interesting  geological  change  in  the  largely  cultivated. — ^The  fauna  of  Sweden  i§  i:t 

coast  line  of  Sweden,  caused  by  the  gradual  as  numerous  as  of  some  of  the  other  DonKi 

rifling  of  the  land,  has  been  noticed  as  taking  countries  of  Europe.   The  principal  quadrTri; 

place  ever  since  it  was  first  observed  by  Celsius  are  the  brown  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glot:-- 

in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    By  him  it  lemming,  deer,  elk,  marten,  hare,  sable.  :<v 

was  attributed  to  the  depression  of  the  waters  of  Ter,  and  squirrel.    The  birds  are  more  nnirc 

the  Baltic.    The  greatest  movement  is  noticed  ous,  sea  fowl  especially  seeking  the  sbeitc^-- 

along  the  N.  coast,  and  has  been  rated  at  about  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  gulf  of  Bothnia.  T-; 

6  inches  in  100  years.   It  is  much  less  at  Stock-  eagle  and  falcon,  the  wild  goose,  eider  dock ::; 

holm,  and  gradually  decreases  further  south. —  other  species  of  wild  ducks,  swans,  and  the  p^ 

The  soil  of  Sweden  is  not  generally  very  fertile,  tribe  abound ;  and  on  the  heaths  the  wo(ma\u 

much  of  it  being  produced  by  the  disintegra-  capercailzie  and  other  grouse  are  pled  r 

tion  of  primitive  rocks,  and  containing  a  large  Among  fishes,  the  herring,  or  rather  the  ^-^; 

proportion  of  silex.    There  are  nearly  4,000  mtn^,  an  allied  genus,  are  plentiful  on  the  ^ 

sq.  m.  of  arable  lands,  and  somewhat  more  than  coast,  and  the  turbot,  oyster,  lobster,  s^'- 

7,000  of  meadow  lands  and  pasturage,  so  that  in  and  trout  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  tht  s^:' 

all  not  far  from  -^  of  the  suifaoe  of  the  kingdom  and  rivers.    The  domestic  animals  are  iri '  f 

is  under  cultivation.    The  climate  of  the  Scan-  of  small  size,  and,  though  hardy,  the  cattle  c-. 

dinavian  peninsula  is  generally  milder  than  that  aheep  are  of  inferior  quality.    In  the  north  i^ 

of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude ;  the  E.  reindeer  and  dog  are  used  to  some  extest :  -; 

is  about  2°  colder  than  the  W.  side,  but  the  draught. — ^The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  > ' 

winter  is  6"  warmer  and  the  summer  V  colder.  Scandinavian  or  Norse  stock.    They  cooftitst; 

In  the  S.  there  are  scarcely  5  months  of  rigor-  the  greater  p^  of  the  x)opnlation,  though  ^ 

ous  winter,  and  the  general  temperature  of  this  districts  of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbottes  i^ 

section  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  N.  of  principally  inhabited  by  Finns  and  Lapp^^  ^.' 

France  or  of  N.  Germany.    At  Stockholm,  in  together  number  about  150,000.    The  ^^--^^ 

lat.  69°  20',  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  are,  like  the  other  Scandinavian  races  (the I|j^jj 

42°,  that  of  winter  25°  and  of  summer  62° ;  at  and  Norwegians),  tall  and  of  a  sandy  or  r!  ^' 

Lund,  lat  57°  42',  the  annual  mean  is  45°,  that  complexion,  and  powerfrd  physique.  Tbeu'' 

of  winter  29.54°  and  of  summer  62° ;  in  Falun,  divided   into  4  classes,  the  nobilitr,  dti^ 

lat  60°  89',  the  annual  mean  is  40°.  that  of  burghers,  and  peasants.    The  Swedish  ari -c' 

winter  22°  and  that  of  summer  58.88  ;  and  in  racy  is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  td  -'^ 

Enontekeis,  lat.  68°  80',  and  at  an  elevation  of  consists  of  about  2,400  families,  nmnberir:: "- 

1,440  feet,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the  winter  all  nearly  11,000  persons.    They  were  fom^^,': 

temperature  1.49°  and  the  summer  54.61°.    1^  very  wealthy,  and  possessed  |  of  the  1&^ ' 

Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  2  montJ^is  property  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  of  w 

of  summer,  which  has  been  described  as  fol-  are  now  reiy  poor,  though  their  pride  is  ^-J^^ 

lows:  '^On  June  23  the  snow  begins  to  melt;  that  they  will  not  compromise  themselves  ! 

on  July  1  it  disappears ;  on  the  9th  the  fields  engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial  f^^'f^ 

are  covered  with  grown  grass;  on  the  17th  They  are  the  principal  officeholders  oi'' 

grain  crops  are  in  full  growth,  and  on  the  25th  realm.    The   '  '         ...  .i^i-  f-n 

in  full  flower ;  on  Aug.  2  fruits  are  ripe ;  on  about  15,000 

the  9th  harvest  is  over;  and  on  the  18th  it  gymen,  and _, ^ . 

snows."  In  Norrland,  in  the  space  of  9  weeks,  or  assistants  to  the  pastors.   The  class  of  ^^^';; 

hay  will  have  been  cut  twice  and  the  year's  ers  comprises  about  70,000  persons,  fiod  ^^ 

seeding  and  harvest  completed.  At  Stockholm  members  of  the  yarious  gnilos,  or  iron  si£^' 
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1.026  Swedlflh.  One  English  acre  contains  4^9 
Swedish  qtuidratrrf;  one  gallon  1.446  iaui; 
1  bushel  1.762  Swedish  cnbic  feet  The  Swe- 
dish mile  is  eqnal  to  6.6286  English  miles.— The 
oommeroe  of  Sweden  has  been  increasing  in 
Importance  for  some  years  past,  the  iinnriona 
restrictions  formerly  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
government  being  removed.  The  following  ta- 
ble gives  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  6 
years  ending  with  1859 : 


TMva. 

Imports 

Ezporti. 

Te«al. 

18S5 

$9a,«24,000 
28.225,200 
84,116,000 
16,088,800 
19,678,865 

$25,660,200 
24»648,800 
81,869,600 
15,604,260 
20,846,765 

148,188,600 
62.874000 

1806 

1857 

65,485,600 
80,688,060 
40,520.610 

1868 

1869 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1866  was: 
imports,  $776,400;  exports,  $762,400;  together, 
$1,638,800.  In  1869  the  imports  had  increased 
to  $l,462,270^hile  the  exports  remained  near- 
ly tiie  same.  The  total  importsof  1869  indaded 
cotton  ^f  which  11,662,869  lbs.  was  from  the 
United  States),  coffee,  wheat,  flonr,  rye  and  rye 
floor,  tobacco  (1,848  hhds.  and  480,000  cigars 
from  the  United  States),  sugar,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, hides,  wool,  tea,  &c.  The  exports 
were  alom,  bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel  (to  the 
value  from  the  two  ports  of  Stockholdi  and 
Gothenburg  of  $4,615,239,  of  which  $512,387 
came  to  Uie  United  States  direct),  timber 
(spars  or  beams  and  plank),  breadstufEs  (main- 
^  barley,  rye,  and  oats),  tar,  bones,  and  linseed 
cake.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth 
of  the  Swedish  commercial  marine  during  the 
last  65  years : 


v« 


Tauik 


1795. 
1610. 
1820. 
1680. 
1840. 
1850. 
1856. 
1859. 


N«,  of  TMMla.        Toiuug*. 


T21 
852 
819 
1,841 
2,171 
2,744 
8,020 
8.864 


92.000 
103,796 
108,630 
144,148 
17^663 
225,966 
277,^86 
814.912 


IbriiMn. 


6,271 

6,862 
7,579 
7,944 
9,888 
10,609 


This  is  exclusive  of  vessels  employed  in  inter- 
nal navigation,  on  the  canals,  lakes,  &o.,  which 
in  1855  were  1,676,  measuring  65,186  tons. 
The  number  of  merchant  steamers  the  same 
year  was  131,  of  6,927  horse  power.  There 
are  4  large  canals  in  Sweden :  the  G6tha  or 
Gota  canal,  connecting  the  Oattegat  with  the 
Baltic,  by  the  Gt)ta  river  and  Lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  with  the  Trolhatta  canal  as  a  portion 
of  it,  which  avoids  the  Trolhatta  £Edl,  having  a 
total  length  of  about  260  m. ;  the  EQelmar  or 
Arboga  canal,  connecting  by  the  Arboga  river 
Lake  ^elmar  with  Lake  Maslar;  the  Soder- 
telge  canal,  connecting  Lake  Mielar  with  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  Stromsholms,  connecting  the 
same  lake  with  the  mineral  region  of  Dalecarlia. 
The  first  raUroad,  that  between  Nora  and  Ore- 
bro,  23  m.  long,  was  opened  in  1856.  There 
are  now  dso  Imes  from  Dylta  to  Arboga,  12 
m.  long,  between  Malmo  and  Lund,  between 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  from  G^fle  to 
Falun.  The  whole  extent  of  railroad  lines 
opened  exceeds  200  m. — ^Elementary  education 


ifl  mdTenal  in  Sweden.    F<v  nearly  200  reii 
the  ability  t€<  read  and  write  has  been  indxt- 
sable  to  the  assumption  of  the  ftinctioDs  ok.: 
lenahip.    in  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  i? 
tablish  a  school  in  every  parish,  but  the  Dun. 
em  districts  are  so  thinly  peopled  that  ii  U^ 
been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ambuli:  r 
schools  in  them,  the  teacher  gathering  a  p* 
of  pupils  at  a  farm  house  and  teaching  tic 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  passing  on  tu  i:- 
other  neighborhood  to  repeat  the  proces.  : 
1860  there  were  148,526  children  receiviEr . 
struction  in  parodual  schools,  126,178  11  : 
bulatory  schools,  6,228  in  public  schook  / 
465  in  private  schools,  and  128,996  at  he 
total,  422,898.    There  are  also  in  mostciL. 
towns  gymnasia  or  collegiate  schools  forr- 
paring  students  for  the  universities.    1:^ 
are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  te& 
at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  tvo  . 
versities  of  high  repute  at  Upsal  and  V^ 
The  former  dates  from  1477,  and  the  r.: 
from  1668 ;  and  the  two  have  over  2,a<  ^ 
dents. — ^The  Lutheran  church  is  theestab  ^ 
church  of  Sweden,  and  but  a  limited  tolt:^ 
is  granted  to  dissenters.  The  clergy  ares 
ernil  body,  having  an  equal  voice  with  th^  [^^ 
antry  or  the  burghers  in  the  national  did  - 
with  the  nobles,  to  whom  they  are  gei^''- 
affiliated,  possessing  a  controlling  infloc^-  - 
the  government.    They  are  in  the  main  s; ' 
moral  and  intelligent  daas,  but  extremelv : 
erant.    They  not  only  perform  the  dctic: 
pastor  and  preacher,  but  are  usuallj  ii^  '- 
coimtry  parishes  magistrates  also.   Btj  - 
unlimited  control  over  the  national  td;-- 
of  the  country,  whidi  is  under  the  in^^  / 
direction  of  each  dioceaan  consistorr.  / 
head  of  the  church  is  Uie  archbishop  >^- 
sal,  and  there  are  11  bishops.    The  an.; 
op  and  bishops  are  nominated  bj  tk  '^ 
from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  hj  tljt 
ceses.    From  permanent  funds,  tithes,  f^^^" 
the  clergy  generally  receive  a  very  hK^- 
come.  No  one  but  a  member  of  the  esu  •  ^ 
church  can  hold  office,  and  apostates  f^' 
national  creed  are  liable  to  fine,  impriH'^^  - 
confiscation  of  property,  and  banishm«£'^  - 
dissenters  can  obtain  an  authorization^ '. 
king,  they  may  form  societies,  which  ^- 
recognized  and  tolerated.    The  periodk4l  - 
newspaper  press  in  Sweden  exerts  a^>^ ' 
influence.    There  are  several  well  cul- 
journals  in  Stockholm,  and  one  or  more : 

Sapers  in  every  considerable  town  of  t^' '  * 
om.    In  1850  the  whole  number  of  jc> '  - 
was  118. — ^The  government  of  Sweden  U  i. 
ited  monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  mi< 
The  king  is,  in  the  language  of  the  consv.'  - 
and  laws,  the  state,  and  is  sole  governor  y 
realm  and  commander  of  the  land  ^}  ^' 
forces.    Upon  his  pleasure  depend  all  k^ 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  appoinUnents.  IIi>i 
is  exempt  from  all  censure,  but  he  is  ri>.  " 
to  advise  and  consult  wiUi  a  couocil  ot  > 
of  10  members,  2  ministers  of  state  and  S  ?> 


who  was  sn^Mnted  by  tii«  Oot&s,  the  Swedes  raigiied  iaSi  his  deatb  in  169SI,  vben  \k  r 

agreed  that  jStIc  should  stioeeed  Bwerker,  and  K^smundt  who  had  been  elected  king  cf  F 

that  henceforth  the  repreoentatives  of  each  of  land  and  had  become  a  Boman  Catholic.  ^/ 

the  two  families  flhonld  reign  alternately,  as-  oeeded   him,  the  late  Idng^s  brother.  I/u. 

smning  the  title  they  still  maintain  of  "  king  qf  Oharles,  being  regent  till  he  coald  leave : 

the  Swedes  and  Goths.^'  Waldemar^sonof  Earl  kingdom  of  Poland.    Sigismnnddetenuiiv:' 

Bii^ger  (Birger  Jarl),  the  founder  of  Stockholm,  establish.  Bomanism  in  the  kingdom,  ftc^^ 

was  elected  king  in  1250.   In  1279  Magnus  La-  the  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  him^j  • 

dnlas  (Bamlock,  so  called  from  his  fiiithftil  guar-  oniel,  reckless,  and  nnscmpulous,  that  11  1 

dianship  of  the  people's  granaries)  asoended  the  he  was  deposed  and  his  undo  Charles  H  > - 

throne,  and  reigned  with  extraordinary  abih^  raised  to  the  throne.    His  reign  was  •.:? 

and  Justice  till  1290,  when  he  died  while  making  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  1611 U  L 

preparations  to  start  on  a  crusade. '  His  death  leaTing  the  throne  U>  his  son,  the  cclek  : 

was  sncceeded  by  a  long  period  of  dissension  QustayusAdolphuSw  (SeeGuBTATusIL)  Af- 

between  his  8  sons;  in  1819  Magnus Smeok,  then  s  reign  of  21  years,  the  greater  part  of  ^^ 

an  infant,  became  king,  and  sabsequently  by  was  spent  in  oonstant  war  with  Poland  £-»- 

right  of  his  mother  sucoaeded  to  the  throne  of  and  Germany,  while  his  aiSairs  at  hoiDO  ? 

Norway.   He  was  deposed  by  the  diet  in  1 848«  managed  successf ally  by  the  wise  Oxenstier:  - 

and  his  son  Eric  elected  his  successor ;  but  on  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lateen  in  1632,  t. 

Eric's  death  in  1369  he  was  restored.  He  estab*  daughter  Christina^  then  6  years  of  i^e.  sl.  .  . 

lished  his  son  Haco  in  Norway,  and  induced  him  edhim.  (See  CHBifirnarA.)    Qzenstiem  w^-*  • 

to  marry  Margaret^  daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  vested  with  the  chief  managemeot  of  n-" 

of  Denmark.    The  8  Scandinavian  states  being  and  the  kingdom  for  a  time  prospered  aci 

thus  allied,  he  attempted  by  the  aid  of  the  kings  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  receWei  i' : 

of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  become  absdnte  siderable  aocessions  of  territory.    A^^-'  > 

by  abolishing  the  senate,  but  was  deposed  and  tina^  coming  of  age,  her  love  of  pletsnrc  > 

idbert  of  Mecklenburg  elected  king.    A  war  plunged  the  country  into  debt  and  troolie. :: 

ensued  between  him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  1654  she  abdicated  in  £avor  of  her  c 

aild  Norway,  which  ended  in  Albert^s  defeat,  Charles  X.  His  reign  of  6  years  was  m-irku 

and  on  July  20,  1897,  by  the  ^<union  of  Oal«  brilliant  battles  and  acts  of  great  personiO' 

mar,"  Margaret,  *Hhe  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  ery,  one  of  whidi,  his  crossing  the  G.-t.: 

became  queen  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den*  with  his  troops  on  the  ice,  is  unriralled  b  - 

mark.    She  retained  possession  of  the  triple  tarydariuff,  and  enabled  him  to  dictate  ut 

government  till  her  death  in  1412,  and  was  sue*  peace  to  uie  Danes  at  the  gates  of  Copen!  ^- 

oeeded  by  her  grand-nephew  Eric  of  Pomera*  but  his  victories  brought  no  advantage  t< ' 

nia.     The  union  of  Oalmar  was  maintained  den,  and  only  wasted  her  resources.  I^'- 

with  great  difficulty  for  a  little  more  than  100  in  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  joni:  ^ 

years,  though  in  1486  it  was  seriously  perilled  Charles  XI.,  during  whose  minority  i  :- 

by  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  under  the  leader-  was  concluded  by  whidi  the  kingdom  I- 

ship  of  Engelbert,  a  patriotic  Dalecarlian  miner,  or  12  years  of  tranquillity.  In  1676  coiiin 

and  but  for  his  assassination  by  the  treachery  a  war  with  the  elector  of  Brandenborg  i^-  - 

of  a  Swedish  noble  in  that  year  would  have  Danes,  which  was  continued  with  ^aryi;'' 

been  overthrown.    In  14^  £rio  was  deposed,  cess,  though  for  the  most  part  with  ^]  *  [ 

and  his  nephew  Christopher,  didce  of  Bavaria,  till  1679,  when  the  peaoe  of  Fontai::' 

chosen  king ;  and  on  his  death  in  1448  Canut-  leaving  the  Danes  at  the  mercy  of  the  ^•  - ' 

•son,  who  had  been  regent  at  the  deposition  of  enabled  the  latter  to  regain  more  than  fbc 

Eric,  succeeded  him.    Denmark  and  Norway  lost    An  advantageous  peace  was  c"^^ 

revolted,  and  when  after  a  long  war  their  re*  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  con^n:-' 

volt  was  quelled,  Sweden  rose  against  him.   He  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  Ulrica,  the  <i:i  -^ 

died  in  1470,  and  a  condition  of  anarchy  ensued  of  the  Daidsh  king.    During  the  remai"-  * 

till  1520,  when  the  people,  exasperated  by  the  his  life  he  devoted  his  attentton  as^  ^f-  ^ 

cruelty  of  Christian  U.  of  Denmark,  found  a  to  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  exi^ti-' 

leader  in  Gustavus  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high  tween  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  acd  i^ 

rank,  better  known  as  Gustavus  Yasa.    (See  prevailed  upon  both  parties  to  give  b:p 

OusTAws  I.)    Christian  had  murdered,  under  power  to  alter  the  constitution  as  he  i  •'  ^ 

circumstances  of  great  atrodty,  Sten  Store,  at  He  died  in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  <^ 

that  time  regent  of  Sweden,  and  had  hanged  as  XH.  this  absolute  power.    (See  CniBii^'  -^ 

traitors  80  of  the  principal  nobles,  among  them  The  warlike  career  of  this  remarkable  h^' ' 

the  father  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  and  a  great  num-  less  king  well  nigh  reduoed  his  conntrr  t  ' 

ber  of  peasants.    The  resistance  of  the  Swedes  At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  Ulrica  L'- 

under  Gustavus  to  the  government  of  the  Dan-  wife  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Casael,  after  rt 

iah  king  was  successful,  and  in  1628  they  elect-  cing  absolute  authority  and  accepting  r.  '* 

ed  their  leader  king.    At  his  death  in  1560  he  tution  from  the  nobles  which  restored 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  XIV,,  who  was  power,  was  elected  by  the  diet  to  the  ?- 

deposed  on  account  of  alleged  insanity  in  1568  sion.    She  soon  resigned  in  &vor  of  h'  •  ; 

by  his  brother  John.    (See  Ebxo  XIY.)    John  band,  who  recovered  Pomerania  from  P' 
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lifrd^  the  table ;  and  in  the  plural,  n^  no,  o^ 
efi ;  as  hditarj  horsea,  A^tome,  the  nones ;  or, 
thirdlj,  both  these  ways  of  expressing  the  def- 
inite form  of  the  nonn  may  be  combfaied,  as 
den  manner^  det  bordet,  de  hiutame.  Substan- 
tives have  a  distinct  case  ending  only  in  the 
genitive,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  9, 
The  plural  of  substantives  is  formed  by  adding 
or,  oTy  evj  or  en  ;  and  in  some  words  the  singa- 
lar  and  plnral  are  alike.  The  adjectives  are 
formed  after  2  declensions,'  the  first  of  which 
has  a  separate  form  for  the  nenter  gender,  whUe 
the  second  has  only  one  form  for  all  the  8  gen- 
ders. An  awkwanl  characteristio  of  the  Swe- 
dish is  the  absence,  in  conversation,  of  any 
pronoun  of  address,  ^e  second  person  singular 
being  used  only  among  intimates  or  to  inferi- 
ors, and  the  second  person  plural  only  in  ora- 
tions and  sermons.  In  place  of  these  the  title 
of  the  person  addressed,  if  he  have  one,  with 
the  third  person,  must  be  em|doyed ;  otherwise 
the  words  Berr  (sir,  Mr.)  to  males,  and  Fru 
(madam)  or  MatMeU  (miss)  to  females,  must  be 
used;  thus:  Have  you  seen  the  book?  Ear 
Herm  (Has  the  Mr.)  net  bokmf  Ear  JPWin 
(Has  the  madam)  teet  hoken  t  There  are,  as  in 
the  other  Scandmavian  and  Germanic  langua- 
ges, a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  conjugation* 
The  verb  has  only  2  simple  tenses,  present  and 
imperfect;  all  the  others  are  formed  by  means 
of  auziliarie&  The  passive  is  formed  by  add- 
ing 9  to  the  active,  and  has  the  same  2  simple 
tenses  with  the  active;  as,  att  thdra^  to  cut; 
aU  ihdrcu,  to  be  cut;  jag  kaUar^  I  call;  jag 
ialhUj  I  am  called;  iag  hallade,  I  called;  ja^ 
halladea^  I  was  caUed.  Througnont  the  verbs 
the  singular  is  the  same  in  idl  the  8  persons; 
in  the  plural  the  1st  and  8d  are  alike,  and  the 
2d  ends  in  en.  The  similarity  between  the 
Swedish  and  English  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  one  of  the  cantos  of  Tegn6r's 
IrithikfeSaga: 

'j>i    ateff   Frifkicfupp  ocK  lade 
Then  stood  Frithlof  up   and  laid 

BUdingt  hand  i   tin  och  tads  : 
HUd(Dg*8  UDd  inhifl  andiaid: 

*^Fad€r^jaghar  tvarat      redan^ 
**  Father,  I     have  answered  already, 

Du    har  hdrt   min  ^dls  bislvi. 
Thon  hast  heard  mj  sonl^s  resolre. 

"AicK,  aU  BeU9  t^^  Idra 

*^Bide,  that  Bele's  sons  (may)  learn 

Htadjag        900;  da  hrdnktmindra; 

WhatI(haTe)8aid;  they  (have)  stained  my   honor; 

Tngahandvid   dtm  nUgJlMa; 
Not  a  bond  with  them  me  Ikstens; 

Aldrig  blir       jag  der4i9  man.'^ 
bei 


Never  (wUl) 


their  man.* 


*^V(Sl,   dinegenbana  windra, 

"  Well,  thy  own  career  wander, 

ff    ban  Jag  din  rrede  klandra^ 
ot  can  I     thy  wrath  condemn, 

Odin  itprtr  tUl  det  bdtta,^ 
Odin  steers  for  the  best,** 

Sade  HVding  och  fdrtvann. 

Said  Hilding  and  TaDished. 

The  dialects  of  the  Swedish  are  as  nmnerons  as 
the  provinces  of  the  country.    Those  of  Dale- 


earlia  and  Gtottlaad  present  the  greatest  depr 
ore  from  the  written  language,  while  that  , 
Sodermanland  approaches  it  the  nearest  ' 
dialects  of  Scania  and  Blekinge  po^e«i  .1 
greatest  shnilarity  to  the  Danish,  the  sect  L-!! 
portion  of  Sweden  having  remained  nndfr 
rule  of  Denmark  to  a  late  period.    Il  * 
northern  provinces  the  approximatioD  i-  *. 
old  Icelandic  forms  and  vocabulary  l^  f 
more  marked  than  in  the  southern,  vhc-^ ' 
peasantry  have  been  exposed  to  Dsiiil 
German  influences.    Tlie  Swedish  w  tie . 
guage  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  ^'  * 
of  the  press,  in  the  Russian  grand  dnchj  ' 
Finland.     Among  the  best  grammars  c>f  *- 
lanffuage  are  the  Swedish  works  of  Frr 
Rydqyist,  and  Strdmborg,  the  Germfin  cf  1  | 
trioh,  and  the  Euglish  of  May;   amoc: 
best  dictionaries,  those  of  Ihre  (TpsAl,  '•'■ 
and  Dalin  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1850- -:- 
LrmuTUBB.    The  literature  of  Sweda  "> 
very  recent  times,  presents  fewer  pob' 
general  interest  than  that  of  almost  aor  : 
European  nation.    This  is  chiefly  owiog ::  - 
isolation  of  the  country,  for  only  dnrm:  r 
brief  periods  in  her  annals — the  reigns  of  * - 
tavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.— has  Si^  •- 
occupied  a  political  position  which  broozL' 
into  influential  contact  with  foreign  laoi'  ^ 
of  these  brilliant  eras  only  the  former  em'' 
any  influence  upon  her  literature.  Her  lite  v 
history  has  been  very  conveniently  diridf^ 
native  writers  upon  the  subject  into  sii : ' 
ods.— I.  1250  to  1620.    The  earliest  wr; 
extant  in  the  Swedish  language  are  the  t:^-- 
provincial  laws,  of  which  the  oldest  ^r- 
tion,  that  of  the  province  of  Westrogothi^ ; ' 
probably  made  about  the  middle  of  tk 
century.    That  they  had  existed  for  son:^ :" 

Srevious  in  ah  unwritten  state  seems  to  \^' 
icated  by  the  numerous  alliteratiTeor^''-' 
mical  phrases  with  which  they  are  interr " 
ed.  The  poetical  spirit  of  the  nation  "f'^^ 
developed  in  the  Kdmpa/vUar,  or  heroic  K-- 
and  a  uttle  later  in  the  Riddarmtor^  or  c  ^' 
ric  ballads.  Of  these  seversJ  coUectiocf '; 
been  edited;  a  few  of  them  may  ^W* 
ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  I3th  (^-'^ 
but  the  greater  part  of  tibem  belong  to  tK  '' 
and  15th  centuries.  In  style,  and  es^'^  ■ 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  melodies  to  ^ 
they  were  sung,  they  are  excelled  by  the  |^ 
literature  of  no  other  country.  Morearti!"^- 
but  of  greater  influence  upon  the  written  ^ 
guage,  were  the  rhymed  romanoes  of  c^}\ 
which  found  their  way  into  the  norti  ^'- 
central  and  southern  Europe,  where  tbepf 
so  common  during  the  middle  ages.  "^-^  ; 
est  of  these  in  Swedish  were  translated  be-^ ' 
1800  and  1812  by  order  of  Eupheniia.  qnf^; 
Norway,  and  were  popularly  called  i^'''^ 
EupTiemioB  Viwr,  "  Queen  Euphemia's  ^-j'^ 
They  were  EeHig  Frederih  a/Nbrmandif^  ^ 
oeh  Oa/eian^  Konung  Artu*^  Earl  Mog^f^ 
ITore$  och  Blanseflor.  Other  versions  and  P^, 
phrases  and  a  very  few  original  romaJicei  >- 
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ftmons  Olof  Rndbeok  (168(^-1708),  ateo  oele"  activity  and  inflnenee;  he -wrote  hFrntiFtj  i 
brated  as  an  anaix>mjst  and  botaniat,  who, be-  eoUeetion  of  aermona,  aeTeial  bymnt of  col*.^ 
aide  editions  of  loelandic  doonmenta,  wrote  the  erable  poetic  beanty,  an  acoonnt  of  Uie  BwxL  \ 
AtUmticOy  a  work  foil  of  miaapplied  learning^  oongregationa  in  America  imder  the  title  : 
intended  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the  firib  ^iiimea/ZJunnfuita,  and  many  minor  tresLv, 
home  of  the  hnman  race,  and  the  Icelandic  the  The  field  of  metaphysioa  waa  principslij  oc. 
original  form  of  hmnan  speech.    Its  ingenuity  pied  with  disonsaions  between  the  discr^is  c 
and  erudition  aronsed  public  attention  upon  ita  the  aoholastio  philosophy  and  the  BaE-r- 
first  appearaiK^e,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  famous  thongh  a  few  of  the  Swe^Qah  learned  profi 
aa  a  bibliographical  rarity,  all  but  4  of  the  themselves  Neo-FIatonista.     There  vas  I: 
copies  of  the  4th  volume  having  been  destroyed  originality.     Descartes  had   some  folio? 
in  a  fire  at  UpsaL    Johan  Peringaljdld  (1664^  who  greatly  promoted  the  freedom  of  ^i:- 
1720)  published  many  of  the  ancient  historiee,  investigation.    In  jurisprudence,  bemde  Fi: 
including  the  bulky  M&imthringla  of  Snorro  dorf  and  the  proMc  Locoenius,  the  nsmi 
Sturleson,  and  his  Swedish  translations  were  M.YexioniuB,  author  ofi^ZttMa,  a  bold  tra* 
only  inferior  to  those  of  Verelius  in  smoothness  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns^  and  of  J.  &c 
and  perspicuity.    Other  sdiolara  in  thia  field  hok  (1696-1675),  who  wrote  a  TiduaUetn 
were  the  brothers  J.  N.  and  P.  Salanus,  J.  L  JDe  Jure  Sveonum  et  Goihorum^  are  well  kic^^ 
Beenl^ebn  (1644-'91),  and  the  naturalized  Ice-  Some  works  of  geographical  interest  appet^- 
knders  J.  Bugman  and  E.  Olafsson.    Johan  such  as  the  cortly  volumes  of  Count  £.  I'^ 
Bnreus  (1668-1662),  a  man  of  comprehensive  berg  (1626-1708),  Soeeia  AsUigua  et  Eol'- 
learning,  J.  Axelgelm,  the  laborious  Johan  comprising  868  maps  and  engravings  of  &«t^ 
Hadorph  (1680>'92),  and  others  published  col-  towns  and  castles,  works  on  Laplwd  bj  bi 
lections  of  runic  inscriptions,  and  otherwise  ferns andJ. TornsBUs, the jA^a^Swr^^ or" >< 
iUustroted  northern  arduBology  and  lingoistics.  Sweden''  of  J.  Oampanhis,  the  traTebi'^ 
The  foreigners  Pufendorf^  Loccenius,  Boadems,  Balamb  to  Oonstantinople  (1 668),  and  then 
and  ScheSerus  wrote  on  the  history  of  Sweden  N.  Ejdping  and  Wilhnans  to  the  East  b- 
in  Latin.    The  voluminous  work  of  J*  Hesse-  (1666).     Qlaasical  philology  was  much  c- 
nius  (1679-1688),  Scondia  JUuttrata,  was  given  vated  both  by  resident  foreigners  and  lur." 
to  the  world  by  Peringsljdld  60  years  after  the  including  among  oth«s  SchefTems,  locci'^^ 
autiior's  death,  and  is  of  value  as  a  thesauma  Freinshemius,  Qezelius,  P.  Lagerld^  find  Ja- 
of  materials.    £rio  Tegel  (died  1688)  wrote  lumbus.    J.  Bureus  published  the  first  ^*^ 
Ouetcfden  JF^retea  Eietorictj  *^  History  of  Gus-  dish  grammar  (1686),  and  Archbishop  Sje- 
tavus  I.,^'  88  well  aa  an  account  of  the  rdgn  Olatitariwn  JSkeO'Oothieum  (1712)  wastbt"-' 
of  Eric  XIV. ;  histories  of  the  times  of  the  liest  Swedish  lexicon.    In  other  sden^  ■ 
three  first  monarohs  of  the  house  of  Vasa  were  Budbeck  as  a  botanist  paTod  the  waj  y^'- 
also  compiled  by  A.  Girs  (died  1689).    The  great  name  which  waa  to  adorn  the  mi-' 
^le  of  both  IS  heavy.    Equally  as  far  from  nod;   U.  Bjame  (1641-1724)  and  £.  (^ 
pleasing  are  the  writings  of  J.  Widekindi  jema  treated  of  mineralogy;  and  J.BL^''- 
(1620-'97)  on  the  Bussian  war  of  1607-'17,  and  M.  Celsius,  and  A.  Spole  gamed  oelebri:'- 
on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  but  more  astronomers  and  mamematicians.    'i^  ' 
commendable  are  tiiose  of  J.  Werwin^  (died  noteworthy  works  on  litenuy  history  sre  -> 
1697),  who  iUustrated  the  reigns  of  Sigismund  Soecia  Litteraia  of  Soheffems  and  the  S ' 
and  Oharles  IX.     Gustaf  Adlerfeldt  (1671-  Litterata  (1701)  of  B.  von  der  Hflsrdi-  ^ 
1709)  narr|ited  in  French  the  military  history  poetry  Georg   Sljeml^elm    (1698-1 6T2)  ■■- 
of  Oharles  XII.  to  1709.    The  religious  contro-  the  foremost  place,  and  did  rnnoh  io'-^ 
vendesof  the  previous  period  were  continued  introducing  a  better  taste.     His  most^^ 
through  this,  but  assumed  the  shape  of  a  con-  plete  poetical  work  is  HereuieBj  a  sartdo^ 
test  between  Lutheranism  and  Oalvinism,  or  tio  epic  in  hexametera,  exhibiting  Itfg^  l^- 
of  doctrinal  disputes.    The  principal  theologi-  native  power  and  much  poetic  skill.  Oi;' 
oal  writers  were   the   bishops.     Prominent  masques  th^  best  is  Den  fingne  Cvpi^o,  "y^ 
among  them  were  the  archbishops  L.  PauUnua  Oaptive  Cupid."     Stjernlidelm  was  the  •> 
(died  1646),  O.  Svebilius  (died  1700),  K  Ben-  writer  of  sonnets  in  Swedish.    The  drains.;" 
selius  (1642>1709),  and  Haquin  Spegel  (1645-  sistedgenerally  of  dull  mutations  of  Ol&i]*'^^ 
1714),  and  the  bishops  J.  Terserus  (1606-78),  and  Bondelitius,  the  chief  writers  beio^  - 
J.  Matthiffi,  J.  Bodbeckius  (1581-1646),  O.  Lau-  historian  Messenius,  who  attempted  to  ^  ; 
relins,  P.  Winstrup  (died  1679),  E.  Svenonina,  the  whole  of  Swedish  history  in  ft  «^^: 
and  J.  Baazius  (1581-1649),  all  of  whom  dia-  dramas,  S.  P.  Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  f  ^' 
tinguished  themselves  either  in  controversial  (1590-1656).  More  classically  dramatic  ic--;^ 
theology,  exegetics,  or  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  scarcely  better  in  style,  are  the  ^^^f^'^ 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  wrote  in  La^  J.  Beronius  and  the  JSoeimunda  of  1^-  ^^'^f', 
J.  Gezelius  (1616-^90),  bishop  of  Abo,  known  while  but  little  more  praise  can  be  b&«^^ 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  still  more  fiunons  for  upon  the  dramatic  allegories  of  J.  P*  f  ^^^; . 
his  commentary  on  the  Bible.    Jesper  Swed-  der.    The  lyric  writers  may  be  diTided  -^ 
berg  (1668-1785),  bishop  of  Skara,  father  of  two  schools,  the  Italian  and  the  GenoAfi-./^ 
the  celebrated  Swedenborg,  waa  a  man  of  great  the  former  belonged  G.  Dahls^jjooft  i^^ '' 
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(ITSd-'iX  an  imitadon  of  the  English  '*Sp60- 
tator,^'  exerted  a  weighty  influence  upon  the 
prose  style  of  the  language  and  the  literary  taate 
of  the  nation.  His  Svea  Eikea  HUtoria^  *^  His- 
tory of  the  Swedish  Realm,"  ends  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and,  thongh  wanting  in 
critical  ability,  is  eloquent  and  pleasing.  A 
more  rigorous  examination  of  eyidence  charac- 
terizes the  Swedish  histories  of  A.  af  Botin 
(1724r-'90)  and  P.  SchdnstrOm.  The  history  of 
Charles  XIL  by  G.  Norberg  (1677-1744)  is  val- 
uable  as  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  most 
of  that  monarches  military  adventures;  and 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Christina"  by  J.  Arckenholtz, 
written  in  French,  has  been  of  peat  assLstance 
to  succeeding  writers.  O.  Celsius  the  younger 
(1716-^94)  wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  Eric  XIV.,  and  rendered 
a  great  service  to  Swedish  letters  by  estab- 
lishing the  Tidninga/r  am  de  Ldrdea  Arheten^ 
'*  Journal  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,"  the 
first  critical  periodical  in  the  language.  In 
this  work  he  was  followed  by  C.  C.  GjOrwell 
ri731-1811),  a  very  prolific  writer,  who  con- 
ciucted  with  marked  ability  Den  Svensha  MoT' 
eurius  and  other  literary  and  historical  serials. 
Of  the  7  volumes  of  the  Bibliotkeea  Sveo^  Gothiea 
of  A.  A.  von  Stjemman,  only  the  first  has  been 
published ;  but  the  voluminous  and  wonderfully 
accurate  Bihliotheca  HUtorica  Sveo- Gothiea  of 
C.  G.  Warmholtz  (1710-'84)  dates  from  this  pe- 
riod, although  not  given  to  the  pubUo  until 
1782-'92.  Stjemman,  E.  Benzelius  (1675-1745 ; 
a  man  of  various  and  extended  erudition),  B. 
Bergius  (l728-'84),  G.  Wallin  (1686-1760),  and 
S.  Loenbom  (died  1776)  were  laborious  critics, 
editors,  and  collectors,  and  brought  to  light  or 
illustrated  a  great  number  of  early  Swedish 
monuments.  DaUn^s  poetical  works  comprise 
a  dry  aUegorical  epic,  Den  ScensJoa  IHheten 
('*  Swedish  Freedom'^*  a  cold  and  languid  tra- 
gedy, BrynhUday  a  lively  comedy.  Den  ttfundr 
fjuke  Ar  qvich  (**The  Jealous  Man  is  Sharp* 
witted^^,  an  ingenious  and  forcible  satire,  ApnU 
verkj  and  nuiny  minor  pieces  which  are  gen* 
erally  pleasing  without  much  depth  or  vigor. 
H.  0.  Nordenflycht  (l71S-'68),  a  woman  of  sin- 
ffular  ability,  left  a  high  name  as  a  writer  of 
lyrics,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle 
which  after  her  death  became  widely  known 
as  the  society  Utile  Dulei.  Among  her  letter- 
ed friends  were  two  noblemen.  Count  G.  P. 
Crentz  (1729-'85),  author  of  a  tolerably  felici- 
tous pastoral,  Atie  och  Camilla^  and  Count  G. 
F.  Gyllenborg  (1781-1808),  who  composed 
lyrics,  elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth 
Mid  correct,  but  too  often  prosaic  style.  Lyr- 
icists of  less  note  were  A.  Odel  (died  1778),  U. 
Rudenschold  (1698-1788),  O.  Bergklint  (1788- 
1805),  and  O.  Kolmodin  (1690-1758).  The 
writers  of  France  served  as  models  to  numer- 
ous Swedish  authors  daring  this  period  from 
Dalin  downward,  and  all  the  tragedies  of  the 
time,  by  E.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselius,  O.  Celsius 
the  younger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imita- 
tions of  Gallic  prototypes.    Such  was  the  case 


too  with  the  tedious  romanoea  of  J.  KM 
(1714-'68)^e  first  Swedish  novelist  Mdk» 
Voltaire,  JB(nlean,    La  Fontaine,  Mannonc 
and  F6n41on  were  trsndated  and  8ediilosF> 
imitated.    Two  important  learned  aasociitkiy 
were  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  ec- 
tury,  the  Upsal  society  of  science  (17Sf id 
the  royal  academy  of  science  at  StoekLlr 
(1789);  the  trsnsacdons  of  both  are  oipt 
soientifio    value.     Vitterheta  Aiadmim,t\ 
*^  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,"  established  i' 
Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1758,  was  gos^a^. 
in  1756,  but  was  revived  in  1782  as  the  sd 
emy  of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  antiqnt : 
and  publishes  chiefly  historical  and  flrtl»' 
logical  matter. — V.  1772  to  1809.    Thees:.i: 
portion  of  this  period  took  its  impress  t-: 
great  extent  from  the  character  of  thesoTC- 
eign,  Gustavus  HI.   His  influence  was  not  k^ 
ficial  to  the  higher  walks  of  literataie.  bet  it 
founded  the  *^  Swedish  Academy  of  Eigltrt 
(1786),  and  otherwise  sought  to  enooorrt/ 
ters.  The  pupils  of  linnfldus  continued  to  U  i-- 1 
chief  scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  labored  c^- 
nestly  for  the  advancement  of  science.  C  - 
Thunberg  (died  1798),  author  of  the  JWfl  / 
Ma,  travdled  in  the  extreme  East;  A.  ^- 
visited  Sierra  Leone ;  and  A.  Sparrman  vii" 
South  Africa,  and  subsequently  accoinp:Li^ 
Forster  and  Oook  to  the  South  sea  (Inf-' 
Of  other  naturalists,  E.  Acharius  (l757-> 
acquired  a  universal  celebrity  for  his  Btndie:  * 
Hchenography,  O.  Swartz  (1760-1817)  :> 
trated  the  fiora  of  the  West  Indies,  A  l  F- ' 
aius  (1747-1821)  was  a  fertile  writer  on  l^: 
and  zoology,  and  0.  Qvensel  began  in  ISOi  '^ 
publication  of  an  important  work,  Srtuif 
tanik,  a  general  treatise  on  the  Swedish  t  ^ 
As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  perit^'i  r*^- 
nished  0.  Y.  Scheele  (1742-'86X  r^^ : 
one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistrr.^ 
Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  (^^^ 
inventions  are  due,  J.  J.  Ankarstrdm,  s:^ ' 
Binman.    D.  Mander^ehn  (died  1810),  F.  l^ 
let  (died  1791),  and  H.  Nicander  were  ^i 
known  for  their  astronomical  labors,  i^-^'' 
writers  were  M.  Oalonius  (died  1817).  I  '|-: 
gvall,  and  others.  Medical  science  was  colti^^ 
by  O.  af  Acrel  (died  1807),  who  eigoyed  ade^'; 
ed  celebrity  as  a  surgical  author,  and  D.  Sci ' - 
von  Schulzenheim  (1782-1828).     There  «^' 
little  literary  activity  in  the  theology  of  the  j-^ 
but  the  hibors  of  A.  Kn6s  in  dogmatics  ai^ 
S.  Odman  (1760-1829)  in  exegetics  were ', 
high  reputation  in  their  day.    More  sestbtV  j 
than  metaphysical  was  Thomas  Thoriid  (1* '; 
1808) ;  his  last  and  most  philosophical  J^-' 
ArehimetfiOy  is  in  Latin.  Another  name  o| '^; 
in  iBsthetics  is  0.  A.  Ehrensvard  (l^^^'' j. 
author  of  an  exoeUent  and  acute  treatise  ob  >^ 
fine  arts,  De  fria  Eamtenuu  Mlotoji  ^^^, 
what  later  than  these  was  the  philosopber  ^  ■ 
H.  H6«er  (1767-1812),  who  has  explain^  ^ 
dear,  distinct^  and  graphic  style  bis  ovro  ^ 
tem,  which  is  based  upon  those  of  Fi<*^  ij 
Sohelling.  A  geographer  of  great  indostiT^ 
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Agardh,  who  has  oontiniied  his  father^s  re-  0ome3rearab6eneiigAflediipoiiaimnnt6 

•earohcB  into  the  algie;  and  J.  £.  Areechoug.  tion  of  Sweden,  and  the  latter  having  pobliahed 

Zoology  has  a  famons  cultivator  in  Sven  Nilsson,  StatUtih  ^ter  Stwige^  *'  Statistics  of  Sweden.*^ 

author  of  SkandinavieM  FaunOj  and  of  a  re-  F.  W.  F^mblad  wrote  (1828)  a  noteworthy 

maricable  treatise,  Skandifumtika  NordeM  UHn'  work  on  Palestine  and  an  inoomplete  geognipl^ 

n&vdnare   (^*  The    Scandinavian  North's  Pri-  ical  handbook  on  a  large  scale,  while  G.  Tho- 

meval  Inhabitants"),  an  ethnographical  work  m^e  and  Rietz  have  both  given  to  the  public 

which  has  materially  changed  the  opinions  of  works  of  merit  on  this  science.     Travellers 

the  learned  concerning  the  primitive  history  have  been  rather  nomerons  than  important, 

of  northern  Europe.     Entomology  has  been  P.  LsBstadins  has  described  Lapland  (182S-*S3); 

ably  treated  by  J.  W.  Dahnan  (died  1828) ;  0.  J.  Berggren  has  visited  the  Iloly  Land  (1826- 

J.  Schonherr,  in  his  Oenera  et  Speciei  Vureu'  '8) ;  Turkey  and  Persia  were  explored  by  G. 

lonidum  (1833-^45),  containing  the  results  of  von  Heidenstam  (1828),  Egypt  by  Hedenborg 

80  years*  labor;  and  S.  W.  Zetterstedt,  in  hia  (1841),  the  East  Indies  and  China  by  G.  tod 

extensive  Diptera  ScaTidinatim.     The  chief  Dftben  (1844-*7),  and  North  America  bj  A« 

laborer  in  ornithology,  beside  Nilsson,  has  been  Elinkowstrdm  (1818-^20),  0.  D.  Affwedason 

0.  J.  Snndevall.    Among  mathematicians  J.  (1882-*6),  F.  Bremer  (1864),  and  0.  A.  Goad* 

Svanberg,  and  among  physicists  Z.  Nordmark  man  (1828-'89).    An  account  of  a  dreumnavi- 

(died  1828),  F.  Rudberg,  and  F.  W.  von  Ehren-  gation  of  the  globe  waa  published  by  N.  J« 

heim  (died  1828),  have  gained  considerable  Andersson  (1861-8).     The  grammar  of  the 

aminence.  Medical  science  furnishes  the  names  Swedish  language  has  been  best  treated  by  J. 

of  A.  A.  Retzius  (died  1860),  whose  discoveries  £.  Rydqvist  (bom  1800),  while  the  Swedish 

in  anatomy  conferred  upon  him  a  European  dictionary  of  A.  F.  Dalin,  finished  in  1865,  has 

ibme,  and  J.  Hvasser,  a  writer  on  the  theory  of  supplied  a  long  felt  want.    The  mother  tongue 

medicine.    The  ancient  provincial  codes  have  (the  Icelandic)  and  its  literature,  after  remain* 

found  an  able  editor  in  0.  J.  Schlyter,  while  ing  unstudied  for  more  than  half  a  century, 

oonunittees  of  eminent  lawyers  have  elaborated  have  again  received  much  attention.     A.  A. 

new  codes  for  the  whole  kingdom.    Prominent  Afzelius  (born  1786)  translated  the  elder  £dda 

legal  scholars  have  been  L.  G.  Rabenius,  E.  and  other  texts,  while  versions  have  been  pub- 

Bergfalk  (also  known  as  a  political  economist),  lished  by  Erdningsv&rd,  A.  J.  B.  Onattingins 

J.  J.  Nordstrdm,  F.  Schrevelius,  0.  Nauman,  J.  (bom  1792),  Oarl  Save,  a  profound  philologi*^ 

0.  Undblad,  and  J.  G.  Carl^n.    In  the  domain  and  others.    A.  O.  Lindfors  issued  (1829  >  an 

of  politics  a  large  literature  has  sprung  up  dur-  InUdning  till  Isldndsla  Liiteraturen^  *'  Intro- 

ing  the  present  century.    A  few  names  are  J.  duction  to  Icelandic  Literature."    The  Mcsmv 

A.  Hartmansdorff,  M.  F.  F.  BjOmstJema  (bom  Gothic  is  largely  indebted  to  A.  Uppstrdm* 

1799),  £.  S.  Bring,  P.  G.  Gedersctjold  ^died  who  has  published  a  critical  edition  of  Ulfilasw 

I860) ;  J.  P.  Theorell  (bom  1791),  who  eaited  In  other  philological  departments  only  II.  Nor- 

from  1828  to  1832  the  Dagligt  AlUhanda,  an  berg  (died  1826),  0.  H.  Agrell  (died  1840).  and 

influential  journal ;  his  brotlier  S.  L.  Theorell  O.  F.  Tullberg  in  Syriac,  and  J.  Berggren  ( b<>m 

2 om  1784),  of  still  greater  ability  and  fertility;  1790),  compiler  of  a  French -Arabic  lexicon, 

.  Lindeberg,  editor  from  1821  to  1838  of  are  known  abroad.    Since  the  change  of  pf>r- 

StoeUiolfM  Poiten ;  M.  J.  Orusenstolpe  (bom  erament  the  established  church,  opposed  as  it 

1796),  author  of  StaUningar  oeh  lorMllanden  always  has  been  to  progress,  has  bad  many 

0*  Situations  and  Relations*^)  and  other  po-  foes  to  contend  against,  including  the  rational* 

liUoo-hbtoricid  works,  in  an  excellent  style,  ists,  the  followers  of  Strauss,  the  Baptists,  the 

but  characterized   by  a  bitter  controversial  Separatists,  and  especiaUy  the  so  called  Ld*art 

spirit;  L.  J.  E^erta  (bom  1801),  from  1880  to  or  Readers,  a  sect  not  unlike  the  Methodi>ts 

1861  conductor  of  the  Aftonhlad,  a  liberal  daily  in  doctrine  and  practice.    The  chief  names  in 

Journal  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  Swe-  doctrinal  theology  are   H.  Reuterdahl,   now 

dish  journalism ;  and  P.  E.  Svedbom  (died  1866),  archbishop,  a  disciple  of  Schleicrmacher,  IL  E. 

a  forcible  writer,  who  succeeded  I^erta  as  ea-  Ahlman,  G.  Ends  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Ai^ou.  F. 

itor  of  the  Aftonhlad.     The  metaphysicians  G.  Hedberg,  a  Finnish  priest,  A.  Wiborg,  tbe 

have  chiefly  copied  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  llegel,  defender  of  baptism,  and  N.  Ignell.    In  cxe- 

and  have  produced  little  that  is  new.    The  getics  the  promment  writers  are  B.  J.  BergqTt^^t, 

Fichte-Schelling  school  is  represented  by  the  author  of  Fomt^ft  oeh  UppenhartUe{^^iii:K9*'ix 

historian  Geger,  the  poet  Atterbom,  S.  Qmbbe  and   Revelation ^^,  J.  H.   Thomander   (lK>ra 

(bom  1786),  and  N.  F.  Biberg  (1776-1827);  1798),  editor  with  Reuterdahl  of  the  7^«o/<v<U 

while  Hegel's  theories  have  found  defenders  in  QvartaUkrift,  and  Bishop  Agardh;  in  pa&r«»- 

X.  S.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Snellman.    Later  meta-  ral  theology  the  most  noted  are  A.  G.  Koi'-s 

physicians  are  C.  J.  BostrOm  and  S.  Ribbing,  and  A.  Z.  Pettersson.    As  preachers,  H.  S«*lar- 

x^rely  aosthetical  are  Atterbom  and  Hammer-  tau.  Archbishop  Wallin,  (j,  G.  Rogberff.  C,  1*. 

akOld,  in  numerous  treatises  and  articles,  and  Hagberg,  and  others  have  gained  a  big))  rtp':< 

A.  TOmeros  (1794-1838),  who  wrote  in  a  style  tation  for  eloquence,  and  have  aU  piibll'-ht.'d 

resembling  that  of  Richter.    Swedish  geogra-  collections  of  sermons.     Archbishop  Kvntt  r- 

pby  and  statistics  are  much  indebted  to  W.  dahl  is  the  author  of  a  fine  piece  of  hi«t(>rif  a1 

Xham  and  C.  af  Forsell,  the  former  having  for  oriticism,  Srtnika  Kyrham  But^ria  (*'  Bistori 
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nf  the  Swedish  Church"),  which  only  reaches  strand,  and  others  founded    the  Foryishrijl* 

i<j  1389;  L.  G.  Anjou  has  published  an  excel-  SdlUJc^p^  which  has  edited  a  large  number  of 

lont  ScensJca  Reformationens  Histo'ria  ("His-  Swedish  mediaoval  writings.     Svemha  Vitter* 

torv  of  the  Swedish  Reformation"),  which  has  hetens  Historia  (*' History  of  Polite  Letters  in 

hcen  translated  into  English;  and  J.  J.  Tho-  Sweden"), by L.  Hammarskold  (1785-1827),  an 

iiirt  113  (died  1845)  has  written  the  only  complete  author  of  much  research,  but  of  erroneous  viewd 

history  of  the  Swedish  church.    Tlie  teachings  in  criticism,  was  the  first  important  work  of  its 

of  Swedenborg  have  been  zealously  followed  kind.    It  has  been  followed  by  the  more  ex- 

I'V  J.  Tybeck,  0.  U.  Beurling,  and  A.  Kahl.  tended  treatise  of  P.  Wieselgren  (bom  1800), 

Suetlish  history  has  never  before  been  so  de-  ^^r^n'^'e^^^aTiaZi^^rrt^wr,  which  has  some  faults, 

votoJly  studied.      Excelling  all  in  grace  and  but  is  on  the  whole  of  great  value ;  by  the  ex- 

(1  Lenity  of  style  and  in  philosophical  treatment,  cellent  Siensha  Slave  och  Shakier  (*' Swedish 

'f  not  in  the  critical  examination  of  materials,  Seers  and  Bards")  of  Atterbom ;  by  the  Frarri' 

the  first  place  is  due  to  Eric  Gustaf  Geijer,  /ama Dagars  vittra Idrotter  (^^Jje&TnodJjeLboTB 

( irS3-1847),  whoso  Svea  Hikes  Eafder  ("An-  of  Past  Times")  of  J.  E.  Rydqvist;  and  the 

iials  of  the  Swedish  Realm")  and  Srejiaka  Fol-  able  manuals  on  Swedish  literary  history  of  O. 

Uts  Historia^  the  former  a  fragment  and  the  J.  L^nstrOm.    The  Bwgraphiskt  Lexikon^Khio^ 

latter  ending  with  the  abdication  of  Christina,  graphical  dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  ed- 

^ro  models  of  historic  composition.    Less  sue-  ited  by  Palmblad  and  subsequently  by  Wiesel- 

•es-ful  has  been  the  Svenska  FolkeU  Historia  gren,  is  a  colossal  w^ork  of  great  worth  and  re- 

jf  A.  M.   Strinnholm  (born  1787),  reachinff>  search  in  25  volumes.    This  is  the  brightest  age 

Idwii  to  1819.    More  complete  is  the  work  of  in  the  annals  of  Swedish  poetry.     In  some  of 

Anders  Fryxell  (born  1795),  who,  under  the  the  earlier  verse  writers  of  the  period  traces  of 

nodest  title  of  BerdtteUer  ur  Srenska  Historien  the  Gustavian  school  are  visible ;  but  these  soon 

;'•  Narratives  from  Swedish  History"),  has  pub-  gave  way  to  a  better  spirit.     F.  M.  Franz^n 

lished  a  national  history,  in  a  perspicuous  and  (1772-1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  by 

not  inelegant  style,  which  extends  through  the  his  naive  and  idyllic  lyrics,  and  by  his  beauti- 

rei:rn  of  Charles  XIL  and  is  still  continued,  fill  elegy  on  Creutz ;  less  read  are  his  GvsUrf 

•special  historical  writers  are  P.  A.  Granberg,  Adolf  i   Tyshland  ("  Gustavus  Adolphus   in 

ill  his  Kaltnare  Unionens  Historia  ("History  Germany"),  his  fragmentary  epic    Columbus^ 

1)1^  tho  Ca\msLr\]nioii'^),FolhungdttensHistortaf  and  his  didactic  and  dramatic  pieces.    J.  O. 

^iid  other  works;  G.  A.  Silfverstolpe  (1772-  "Wfdlin  (1779-1839),  celebrated  as  an  eloquent 

i  824),  in  his  Scensha  Statsfdrfattningens  His-  preachier  and  orator,  began  his  poetio  career 

*oria  ("  History  of  the  Swedish  Constitution");  with  some  heavy  prize  poems  in  Alexandrines 

T.  F.  af  Lundblad  (born  1791),  in  his  histories  and  some  dry  didactic  essays ;  but  his  style 

>f  the  times  of  Charles  X.  and  Charles  XII. ;  subsequently  changed,  and  some  of  his  shorter 

\.  Cronholm  in  his   Varingarna  ("The  Va-  pieces  are  of  great  beauty.    He  revised  in  1819 

anirians")  and  Fil'iVif/a^^ew  ("  Expeditions  of  the  Swedish  psalm  book,  a  collection  of  reli- 

lie  Vikings") ;  A.  A.  Afzelius  in  his  Svenska  gious  verse  hardly  excelled  in  modern  hymnol- 

^'^ollxts  SagoMfd^r^  an  agreeable  and  interest-  ogy,  which  had  been  previously  edited  by  Spe- 

nu^  work  on  the   popular  superstitions,   re-  gel  (1695),  and  others.  Wallin  added  117  psalmg 

iL'ions  belief,  traditions,  and  customs  of  the  by  himself  and  73  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none 

"jwedish  peasants;  H.  Jarta,  A.  I.  Arwidsson,  in  the  book.    J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by 

md  many  others.    Historical  collections  are  his  bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstolpe 

iio  Handling arrorande  Skandinaviens Historia  (1777-1831),  rather  a  translator  than  an  origi- 

••  Transactions  relating  to  the  History  of  Scan-  nal  poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of 

iinavia"),  published  in  annual  volumes  since  the  century.    Two  new  poetic  schools,  of  vast 

SIG;  the  De  la  Gardiska  Archivety  or  "Ar-  influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at  the 

liives  of  the  De  la  Gardie  Family,"  edited  by  beginning  of  this  period,  the  romantic  and  the 

^'ieselgren;  and  the  collections  issued  by  the  Gothic.    The  former  was  represented  by  the 

notliers  C.  and  G.  Adlersparre,  A.  Wallmark,  journals  Polyfem  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J.  O. 

Croningsvard,  G.  Sonde,  Q.  F.  Rothlieb,  0.  G.  Askelof  (bom  1787),  and  i^o*/brM,  whence  its 

f  alnistrom,  and  several  others.    The  foremost  members  are  sometimes  styled  Fosforister  or 

r.  hjjL'ologists  of  the  period  are  N.  Sjoborg,  phosphorists.    At  the  head  of  this  school  stood 

'irhor  of  Samlingar  for  Nordens  Forndlskare  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1855)  as  a  poet,  and 

•'  Collections  for  Lovers  of  the  Old  North") ;  Palmblad  and  Hammarskold  as  critics.,,  Atter- 

.  G.  Liljegren  (died  1837),  who  began  a  Diplo-  bom's   long  poem,  Lycksalighetens   0  ("  The 

nfitarium  Stecanum^  and  wrote  two  standard  Island  of  Bliss"),  his  Blommorna  ("The  Flow- 

rorksonrunes,  i?M7iZ^Zra  and  i?w7iMr^t/7M/er;  A.  ers"),   and  many  of  his   shorter  lyrics,   are 

I.  Ilolniberg,  known  by  his  excellent  ^S^ancZt/ia-  characterized  by  depth  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

/c7M  Udllristningar  ("  The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Other  Fosforister  were  C.  F.  Dablgren  (1791- 

Miulinavia"),  and  his  popular  Nordbon  i  He-  1844),  author  of  Moll-bergs  Epistlar^  an  imita- 

^mlomcn  ("  The  Northmen  in  Heathen  Times,"  tion  of  the  songs  of  Bellman ;  C.  E.  Fahlcrantz 

^^j'V)  ;  B.  E.  Hildebrand,  a  learned  numisma-  (born  1790),  a  successful  humorist  in  his  Nooks 

St;    0.  G.  Brunius,  and  R.  Dybeck.    0.  E.  -krJfc,  but  less  happy  in  his  religious  epic, -4n«- 

[yken-Cavailius,  H.  Klemming,  J.  A.  Ahl-  garius;  and  J,  C.  Nyberg  (born  1785),  a  fe- 
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male  writer  of  oonsiderable  eaae  and  graee, 
better  known  as  Euphrosjne.  The  uothio 
Bohool,  which  has  left  a  more  permanent  im- 
press npon  poetry,  developed  its  theories 
throQffh  a  society,  the  OoUmka  IMmndet  (the 
^Gk>thic  Union,"  1811),  and  a  jonmal,  Iduna 
(181 1-24).  It  sought  its  sources  of  inspiration 
in  the  ancient  literature  and  mythology  of  the 
North.  Foremost  among  its  members,  and 
ibremost  among  all  the  poets  of  Sweden, 
stands  Esalas  Tegn^r  (1782-1846).  His  Fri- 
Mofi  Saga^  based  upon  one  of  the  old  semi* 
historical  stories  of  the  Icelandic,  is  the  longest 
of  his  works.  The  popularity  of  this  singu- 
larly beautiful  poem  at  home  is  unequalled,  and 
abroad  it  has  been  rendered  into  many  Ian* 
ffuages,  including  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  dif- 
lerent  versions  in  German  alone.  Axd  is  a 
shorter  poem,  narrating  an  incident  of  the 
wars  of  Charles  XII.,  and  ranks  only  second 
to  Frithiofs  Saga.  The  UfaUvardilam  C'  Chil- 
dren of  Uie  Lord's  Supper"),  translated  into 
English  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  the  most 
luccessful  specimens  of  hezametric  verse  in 
any  modem  tongue.  Of  Tegn^r's  shorter 
pieces,  Bjeltm  ("  The  Hero"),  Polarresan  ("  The 
Polar  Joumey'O,  and  Sdng  till  Solen  C'  Ode  to 
the  Sun")  are  reckoned  among  the  best  The 
historian  Geijer  was  another  member  of  the 
Gdthuka  F^bundet;  his  lyrics  are  original, 
strong,  and  clear.  There  is  more  novelty  and 
force  than  good  poetic  taste  in  the  A$ame  ('^  The 
Qods  of  the  North"),  Tirfing^  and  the  historical 
tragedies  of  P.  H.  Ling  (1766-1839),  who  is  bet- 
ter known  out  of  Sweden  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnastics.  Far 
better  in  style  was  C.  A.  Nicander  (1799-1889), 
author  of  Bunendrdet  ('The  Runic  Sword ") 
and  other  poems.  Influenced  by  one  or  other 
of  these  two  schools,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  both,  are  £.  J.  Stagnelius  (1798- 
1828),  whose  dramas,  such  as  Ma/rtyrema  ('*  The 
lCartyrs'7»  epical  poems,  as  Wladimir^  and 
minor  pieces,  are  marked  by  an  admirable  spirit 
and  great  beauty  of  diction;  Erik  SjObers 
(1794-1828^,  better  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Vitalis,  who,  like  Nioander  and  Stagneli- 
us, died  just  as  his  powers  were  ripening  into  a 
promising  maturity ;  A.  Lindeblad  (bom  1800), 
a  composer  of  religious  and  secular  lyrics  in  the 
»irit  of  Tegn^r ;  and  A.  A.  Gra&trdm  (bom 
1790),  whose  poetical  development  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  Franz6n.  The  highest  rai^ 
among  living  poets  is  held  by  Johan  Ludrig 
Bnneberg,  a  native  and  resident  of  Finland,  in 
whose  Fdnrik  8tdl»  Sdgner  ("Ensign  Stal's 
Btories^^,  a  series  of  patriotic  lyrics  on  the 
Swedish-Russian  war  of  1808-'9,  are  displayed 
an  energy  of  expression  and  a  depth  of  poetic 
thought  unknown  to  Swedish  literature  since 
the  death  of  Tegn^r.  0.  -W.  Bdttiger  (bom 
1807),  the  son-in-law  of  Tegn^r,  has  written 
some  musical  dramas  and  minor  pieces,  distin- 
ffnished  by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  cultivated  taste. 
O.  P.  Stnrzenbeckeristhe  author  of  lyrics  after 
the  manner  of  Heine,  and  of  humorous  sketches. 


Somewhat  later  are  Yon  Braun  (died  1^} 
whose  humor  is  striking,  but  too  often  bn^ 
and  coarse ;  Nybom ;  0.  W.  A.  Strandberg,  ^l- 
nseudonymous-  name  is  Talis  Qualis,  imd  ?: 
has  transUted  Byron  and  written  someljr 
of  great  excellence;  Malmstrdm,  Satherr. 
J.  M.  lindblad;  TeUa  Ends,  a  poetess,  rbv 
claims  to  fame  have  been  sanctioned  bj  ::- 
Swedish   academy;    G.  Silfverstolpe,  tvi 
strOm,  and  many  others.    A  series  of  hm:  * 
ous  songs,  descriptive  of  univerrity  life,  m.. 
the  title  oif  Oluntame^  the  words  snd  mnsir  - 
G.  Wennerberg,  have  attained  a  marked  p« : 
larity.    Tragedies  and  historical  dramas  u^- 
been  written  by  J.  BOijeson  (bom  1790 .  < 
of  the  FogforiUer,  whose  JBric  XIY,  is  • 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Swedish  dn£< 
0.  E.  Hylten-uavallius,  Dahlgren,  and  K^^ 
berg;  and  comedies  by  A.  Blanche,  Jolin Ci 
m^r,  Hedberg,  Granlund,  Beskow,  and  (^t: 
No  romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  tk- 
female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (bom  1^'< 
whose  first  work  (1828)  was  styled  T«hi' 
fir  ffvardagilifvet  ('^  Sketches  of  Even  I*: 
Life") ;  E.  S.  Oarl&i  (bom  1810),  a  prolific  i: 
popuUur  authoress  of  novels  of  society;  ^ 
Baroness  Knorring  (died  1888).    All  of  > 
are  widely  known  both  in  Europe  andAi^t' 
ica  through  numerous  tnmslations.  Of'- 
imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  highest  ii:^ 
is  perhaps  the  leamed  and  versatile  Y.  F.  h-- 
blad  (1788-1852),  celebrated  as  a  geognp- 
critic,  biographer,  and  politician  of  the  i-". 
conservative  school,  whose  Aurora  Kon^'p^  * 
was  one  of  the  earliest  readable  fiction' ' 
Swedish.    Equally  versatile  was  C.  J.  L.  -j- 
quist  (bom  1798),  whose  tales,  and  e^j^'J' 
collection  called  Itmrour^  JSok,  are  riu  ^ 
variety  and  fancy.  Other  romancers  are  C  '^'■ 
P.  G.  Sparre  (bom  1790);  F.  Oederbonri-- 
1784),  author  of  Otta/r  Trailing  and  fs  ' 
Traseiiberg,  historical  fictions  of  much  int^'"' 
0.  F.  Ridderstad  (bom  1807),  an  imiUt^V 
the  Dumas  school ;  Ejellman-Gk^ranssoii  i^\ 
pel,  Bjursten;  Wetterberg,  a  popular  wnu:' 
sketches  and  tales  under  the  assamed  r- 
of  Onkd  Adam  ;  and  G.  H.  Mellin  (bom  1^^ 
As  translators  may  be  mentioned  C.  A-^-^ 
berg,  author  of  an  accurate  and  spirited  "i^' 
of  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare ;  M|^ 
son,  translator  of  GoeUie ;  and  l^.  Lov^o.  «- 
has  rendered  the  poems  of  Dante  and  C&iQj^ ' 
into  Swedish  verse.   Most  of  the  higher  er 
of  literature  in  English,  French,  Gerouizi.  i'"^ 
ian,  and  Danish,  especially  in  fiction,  hsre  b^^- 
translated  within  the  last  80  years.       ,  . 
SWEDENBORG,  Emaotm,  a  Swedi^  F 
losopher  and  religious  writer,  bom  in  ^''^  [ 
holm,  Jan.  29,  1688,  died  in  London,  ^^: 
29, 1772.    He  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Svedk  • 
bishop  of  Skara  in  West  Gottland,  vbo  -;; 
the  charge  of  the  Swedish  church  ip  ^P  *:^ 
and  its  American  colonies.   The  familj ^^\'- 
nobled  in  1719  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonors;  t  • 
thenceforth  he  assumed  the  name  oi  ^"^f:, 
borg,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  nobles  o!  - 
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might  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  orighial 
langaage.  It  is  said  that  no  other  books  were 
seen  in  his  study,  except  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bibles,  and  the  indexes  to  his  own 
works  which  he  nsed  for  the  convenience  of 
reference.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  but  he  proceeded  in  the 
moet  deliberate  manner ;  the  divine  assistance, 
which  he  said  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  not  seem- 
ing in  the  least  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his 
own  mental  powers.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  least  elated  by  his  exalted 
office,  but  more  humble.  ^*  This  knowledge," 
-he  said,  *^  is  given  to  me  from  our  Saviour,  not 
for  any  particular  merit  of  mine,  but  for  the 
great  concern  of  the  salvation  and  happiness 
of  all  Christians."  There  was  no  appeal  to  tJie 
weakness  or  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
vulgar.  Indeed,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  at  all.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  the 
nead  of  a  sect,  or  to  connect  his  own  name 
with  the  new  church  which  he  said  was  about 
to  be  established.  He  evidently  felt  as  if  he 
were  addressing  posterity  rather  than  those  of 
the  present  age;  and  his  works,  as  they  left 
the  press  in  Latin  folio  volumes,  were  distrib- 
uted by  him  gratuitously  to  the  universities  of 
£urope,  and  among  the  learned,  especially  the 
clergy. — ^In  1747  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
of  Frederic,  then  king  of  Sweden,  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  assessor,  a  place  which  he  had  fill- 
ed for  81  years.  He  also  requested  that  one 
half  of  his  salary  should  be  continued  to  him, 
which  was  readily  granted.  He  says:  ^^My 
sole  object  in  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  that  new 
function  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  me. 
On  resigning  my  office,  a  higher  degree  of 
rank  was  offered  me,  but  this  I  declined  lest  it 
should  be  the  occasion  of  inspiring  me  wi^ 
pride."  After  4  years  of  labor  and  prepara- 
tion, the  first  volume  of  his  theological  works 
M>peared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of  Arcana 
CiUitia^  or  ^'Heaveuly  Arcana,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of 
the  Lord,  laid  open,  beginning  with  Genesis, 
together  with  relations  of  Wonderful  Things 
seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  the  Heaven  of 
Angels."  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  incredu- 
lity with  which  the  work  would  be  received 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  he  himself  tells 
us*  ^*It  is  not  unknown  to  me,"  he  says, 
*^that  many  will  say  that  a  man  can  never 
speak  with  spirits  and  angels  while  he  lives  in 
the  body;  and  many  that  it  is  fantasy;  others 
that  I  relate  such  things  to  gain  credit,  others 
other  things ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  on  this  ac- 
count, for  I  have  seen,  have  heard,  have  touch- 
ed." It  appears  by  the  original  advertisement 
of  the  publisher,  that  he  paid  £200  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  the  Arcana^  and 
also  advanced  £200  for  the  second,  and  gave 
direction  that  all  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the 
work  should  be  given  ^^  toward  the  charge  of 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel."  This  work, 
like  most  of  his  other  theological  works,  was 


publiflhed  wfthont  the  name  of  the  vx^ 
The  publication  of  the  Arecma  CaUttia.  t^- 
menced  in  London  in  1749,  was  completri  _ 
1756,  in  8  vols.  4to.,  setting  forth  the  i^ir^i 
sense,  in  a  connected  series,  of  Genesis  d 
Exodus,  with  explanations  of  the  sigiiifies^^ : 
of  numerous  other  passages,  which  are  z- 
troduced  from  other  parts  of  the  6cri[n:^\ 
together  with  *^  relations  of  things  seenj. 
heard  in  the  spiritual  world,"  which  are!. 
between  the  chapters.    This  is  much  tiie  L' 
gest  of  his  theological  works,    like  all  the  r ' 
it  is  written  in  good  mediieval  Latin,  dir: . 
into  distinct  paragraphs,  all  of  which  are  c  . 
bered,  having  copious  references  from  ono:iv 
graph  to  others,  in  the  same  or  different  ^'■'.-c 
where  the  subject  is  treated  of.    Bemart: 
method  and  consistency  prevail  throughoc -^ 
whole.     In  1768  Swedenborg  was  am : 
London,  where  he  published   the  fcll^  ' 
named  works:  1,  "Account  of  the  L&st .'-: 
ment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon^  fb<^'> 
that  all  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalyp^!"  -' 
at  this  time  ftilfilled,  being  a  relation  of  iL:> 
heard  and  seen;"  2,  "  Oonoeming  Heatis- 
its  Wonders,  and  concerning  Hell,  from  '4-- 
heard  and  seen ;"  8,  "  On  the  White  H ; 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse;"  4,  "C>2' 
Planets  in  our  Solar  System,  and  on  H^'^^ 
the  Starry  Heavens,  with  an  Account  of  -  * 
Inhabitants  and  of  their  Spirits  and  An:^^ 
5,  "  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Htr-^ 
Doctrine,  as  revealed  from  Heaven."  In  ' 
he  publi^ed  at  Amsterdam:  1,  ^^TheD"" 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the  L  '■'- 
2,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jenisaltn^^- 
specting  the  Sacred  Scripture ;"  8,  "  The . 
trine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  F^  ' 
4,  " The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New Jt- 
lem;"   6,  '^Continuation  respecting  iIk-]' 
Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  BabjIoB:  ' 
"  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  tiie  Divict  1 ' 
and  Wisdom."    In  1764  he  pubKshed  «i  -^ 
same  place  "Angelic  Wisdom  concerniii^ 
Divine  Providence,"  and  in  1766  "TheAp  -; 
lypse  Revealed."    He  had  nearly  prepartil  * 
the  press  a  much  larger  work  than  tbs:  ^ 
mentioned,  in  explanation  of  the  Apocal^-; 
under  the  titie  of  *'  The  Apocalypse  Expliii'^' 
which  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  for  tht  •  r- ' 
This  work  has  been  published  since  his  d^^ 
in  4  vols.  4to.,  containing  about  half  as  n : 
matter  as  the  Arcana  GaUitia,     In  VI' \  ■ 
the  age  of  80,  he  proceeded  to  Ajdsu^-- 
where  he  published  the  work  entitled" 
Delights   of    Wisdom    concerning  Cor;-' 
Love;  after  which  follow  the  PleasnreM^  '" 
sanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love."   Thi?  *"! 
followed  in  1769  by  the  "Brief  Exposiiif^'- 
the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,"  and  \y ' 
little  work  entitled  "  The  Intercourse  bet^^t^ 
the  Soul  and  the  Body,"  usually  known »' 
"  Treatise  on  Influx."    His  last  work  v*^  I 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1771,  under  tbe  * 
of  "  The  True  Christian  Rel^on,  contair  ■  • 
the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Chu.^' 
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a  spring  oonne  of  lectures  in  the  oollege  of  oar?«d,  and  naRoir,  wiih  10  primaiiM;  \d 

\      pbyidoians  and  surgeons  in  Oroabj  street.    His  short  and  weak,  and  more  or  leas  festher 

leotnres,  which  were  delivered  from  brief  notes,  toes  short  and  thick,  and  all  4  are  or  ma?! 

were  reported  in  the  "New  York  Lancet,*'  and  directed  forward,  as  in  no  other  bird;  dr 

gave  him  at  once  a  high  reputation.    For  some  strong  and  cured;  10  feathers  in  the  *: 

years  he  confined  his  practice  mainly  to  d]»>  Thej  are  Tory  swift  and  graoefiil  fliers,  fee. 

eases  of  the  chest.    About  1840  he  was  asso-  exolanyely  on  insects  which  they  capto^r  i 

dated  with  Dr.  Watson  as  editor  of  the  "New  the  wing;  they  are  migratory  like  the  m 

York  Jonmal  of  Medicine,''  the  organ  while  it  lows,  bnt  do  not  mingle  with  tiiem  and  art  j 

eidsted  of  the  New  York  medical  and  surreal  hardy;  most  of  them  nestle  in  hollow  r- 

society.    In  1842  he  was  elected  one  of  the  holes  in  bnildings,  or  crevices  in  rods: »: 

physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital,  and  in  species  rear  2  or  S  broods  in  a  season.— I:  - 

I'M"*  connection  with  his  duties  there  began  to  make  genus  eyjMelus  (Illig.)  the  8d  quiU  is  the  k>s> 

yery  thorough  and  careful  researches  into  die-  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  W  c:  ^ 

eases  of  the  kidneys,  not  neglecting  however  toes;  it  is  peculiar  to  tiie  dd  world.  ' 

his  former  speciality  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  common  European  swift  or  black  tdu± 

His  investigations  on  albuminuria  and  other  tynu^  HUg.)  is  7i  inehes  long,  with  a  fir.- 

diseases  of  the  kidney  were  protracted  through  tail ;  it  is  blackish  brown  above  with  t  r 

tibe  whole  remainder  of  his  life.    Whenfidling  gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.  I'- 

hefdth  compelled  him  in  1850  to  visit  Europe,  pears  in  Great  Britain  in  May,  depart:: 

he  devoted  most  of  his  time  whUe  there  to  August;  great  numbers  are  BeenmonuK- 

tiie  study  of  microscopy  with  the  French  phy«  evening,  dartiDg  about  ^ter  insects,  nttr::: 

sicist  Robin ;   and  in  1852  he  published  lus  shrill  scream,  the  only  note ;  the  food  cou 

*^  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ohest."    In  1858  of  very  small  insects,  whi<^  are  coUectr: 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  considerable  quantity  in  the  monUi,  resc'- 

practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  department  by  a  viscid  secretion,  before  tbej  are  r- 

of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  i  ork,  and  lowed ;  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  kes:: 

delivered  a  course  in  the  spring  of  the  same  ders  walking  and  rising  from  a  fat  sc 

year,  and  another  in  the  ensuing  winter.  almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toea  aod  fi:' 

SWIETEN,  Gbbabd  van,  a  Dutch  physician  daws  form  admirable  clinging  organs  for  cl: 

and  author,  bom  in  Leyden,  May  7, 1700,  died  ing  in  and  out  the  holes  where  the  nest^*^ 

at  Schdnbrunn,  Austria,  June  18, 1772.  He  was  placed;  the  nest  Is  bulky  and  dumsOjia 

a  favorite  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  after  a  few  and  the  eggs,  2  or  8,  are  pure  white;  oo-J ' 

years'  practice  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  medi*  brood  is  riused  in  a  season.    The  white-bc. 

cine  in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  but  his  adher-  swift  (C.  meUMi^  Ulig.)  is  Sf  inches  loQg>  " 

ence  to  the  Roman  Qatholio  faith,  and  the  stem-  ish  brown  above  and  white  below,  tic-' 

ness  and  inflexibility  of  his  character,  made  him  covered  with  brown  feathers ;  it  is  cm^- -  - 

so  unpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  southern  Europe,  espedally  in  moo:^-' 

professorship.    In  1745  he  was  called  to  Yien-  regions. — ^In  the  genus  ehmtura  (Stc  ^  '\ 

na  as  physician-in-diief  to  the  empress  Maria  aeanthylu  (Boie)  the  tail  is  very  short. i'  y 

Theresa,  and  professor  of  medicine  and  anat-  of  the  wings,  stightly  rounded,  ihet^^^ 

omy.    He  was  subsequently  appointed  direct-  ened  and  extending  beyond  the  festi^'^  ^ 

or  of  the  imperial  library,  perpetual  president  rigid  spines;  1st  qum  the  longest;  1^^^^'^' 

of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  director  with  a  naked  skin.    The  species  arefo^*; 

of  tibe  medicd  a£fairs  of  the  empire,  and  censor  North  and  South  America,  Aui^ralia,  vi  '^^ 

of  books.    His  great  medical  work,  Commetir'  East  Indies;  they  live,  in  flocks,  and  brf«^'-* 

tarii  in  H.  Boerhaami  Aphcriamat  de  CogjuM'  ally  in  holes  of  trees,  but  sometimes  in  cre^;^ 

undii  et  Curandi*  MarbU  (6  vols.  4to.,  Leyden,  in  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are  nsoallj  foor.  ^^ 

1741-'72),  is  still  regarded  as  of  great  value  for  American  swift  or  cmmney  swallow  {C  ^  * 

its  carefid  observation,  while  it  has  served  as  gia^  Steph.)  is  5^  inches  long  and  12i  '"^  ^ 

the  source  of  many  smaller  medical  works  by  extent;  it  b  sooty  brown  above  vith a  e^^ 

other  authors.    He  also  wrote  in  French  a  ish  tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  rump,  v^  ^^;, 

treatise  on  military  medicine,  and  left  a  post-  siderably  lighter  from  the  bill  to  the  breif 

humons  JEfagj  tur  Us  hndSmieM  (1782).  is  found  fi^m  tiie  eastern  states  to  tbe  > 

SWIFT,  the  general  name  of  the  eyp$eUdm^  of  the  'Rocky  mountains,  arriving  ^^ , 

a  sub-family  of  birds  generally  placed  among  south  by  the  end  of  April  or  b^;inniDgofi|^ 

the  swallows,  but  by  some  recent  German  and  departing  during  tiie  first  half  of  ^I^^ 

ornithologists  ranked   as  a   separate    family  her.    This  species  naturally  makes  its  ^f--; 

coming  near  the  humming  birds,  on  account  hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  o^  f^ 

of  cerUun  anatomical  pecimarities,  and  partic*  builds  in  such  chimneys  as  are  not  Qs""^  |^ 

ularly  of  the  absence  of  singing  musdes  in  the  summer  for  fires;  the  nest  is  made  of  t^ 

lower  larynx.    The  swifts  resemble  the  swsl-  snapped  oflf  from  a  dead  tree  darJDg  '^ 

lows  in  habits  and  in  their  general  form;  the  &stened  toother  by  viscid  saliva^  vitboiit- 

bill  is  more  suddenly  curved,  unprovided  with  lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  5  to  ?^ 

bristles  at  the  base;  nostrils  very  large,  oblong,  fkom  the  entrance;  the  eggs  are  V^^L^ 

with  an  elevated  margin;  wings  extremely  long,  They  pass  in  and  out  the  chimney  witlip* 
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npidlty,  makiiig  a  whining  sound  like  diatent  oapaol^  of  pri?ate  aeorotary.  Abandoning  his 
thunder;  thedre  are  sometimes  900  in  a  single  fbnner  careless  and  idle  habits, he  nowemplov- 
ehhmiej;  if  hj  chanoe  the  nest  be  looseiMd  ed  his  leisnre  hours  in  stndj,  and  from  ddly 
by  rains  and  iUQ,  the  jonng  cling  to  the  sides  interoonrse  with  his  patron  acquired  a  familiar- 
of  the  chimney  with  their  sharp  daws ;  the  itj  with  public  affairs  which  gaye  to  his  sub- 
aoratching  and  rumbling  have  a  yerj  strimge  sequent  political  pamphlets  a  very  different 
loand  at  night,  and  manj  a  traveller  in  thinly  character  from  those  produced  br  mere  men 
Kttled  rerions,  unaccustomed  to  these  nootur-  of  lettera.  But  to  one  who  like  Swift  was  at 
ntldistaibanoee,  has  been  terrified  by  supposed  heart  the  most  haughty,  despotic,  and  sensi- 
unearthly  noises  in  the  chimney.  They  do  not  tive  of  men,  the  position  of  secretary,  with  a 
alight  on  trees  or  on  the  ground. — ^In  the  genus  salary  of  £20,  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
mUocalia  (Gray)  the  bill  is  very  small,  wings  advantages  he  derived;  and  in  after  years  he 
r«ry  bng,  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  and  alluded  with  bitterness  to  the  humiliations  he 
tarsi  naked.  The  esculent  swift  or  swallow  endured  under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
{€.  eBcuUnta,  Oray)  is  the  principal  maker  of  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  wiUi 
the  celebrated  nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  the  obsequiousness  of  a  lacquey  or  a  beggar, 
Chinese  as  articles  of  food ;  these  consist  of  a  and  a  sharp  word  or  cold  looi  from  whom  suf« 
mndlaginons  substance  secreted  by  the  greatly  ficed  to  make  him  miserable  for  days.  MncJi 
deTeloped  salivary  glands,  more  or  less  mixed  of  the  acerbity  which  subsequently  character- 
vith  fragments  of  grass  and  similar  materials,  iaed  his  intercourse  with  people  of  every  de* 
nd  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  rocks  in  gree  may  doubtless  be  ascrioed  to  this  enforced 
ahaost  inaccessible  caves  ih  the  islands  of  the  subserviency,  aptly  likened  by  ICacaulay  to  the 
East  Indies ;  the  older  writers  supposed  the  tameness  with  which  a  caged  tiger  submits  to 
nests  to  be  made  of  sea  weeds  macerated  in  the  keeper  who  brings  him  food.  At  Moor 
lad  r^ected  from  the  stomach.  These  nests  Park,  Templets  seat  in  Surrey,  Swift  had  fre* 
are  built  by  8  or  4  species,  and  are  collected  in  quent  opportunities  of  seeing  WiUiam  III., 
large  quantities,  forming  an  important  article  who  was  m  the  habit  of  consulting  the  retired 
of  eoouierce  in  China :  for  an  account  of  the  statesman  on  public  matters ;  and  on  one  occa- 
Bode  of  collecting,  value  of  the  product,  and  sion  he  was  deputed  by  his  patron  to  persuade 
aaes  to  which  the  nesta  are  put,  see  Bnma'  the  king  to  consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
Knn,  EnmLB.  The  eggs  are  2  in  this  genua,  parliaments.  The  latter  fiuled  to  be  convinced 
There  are  many  other  species  of  swifts,  both  oy  the  arguments  of  the  Irish  secretary,  of 
ia  the  old  world  and  the  new.  whose  intellectual  endowments  he  could  have 

SWIFT,  JoiTATHAir,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  formed  no  flattering  estimate,  if  his  offer  to 
a  Britiah  anthor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Nov.  80,  make  him  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  may  be 
1M7,  died  there,  Oct  19,  1745.  He  was  of  oonridered  a  criterion.  In  1692  Swift  took  hia 
parelj  English  descent;  his  father,  Jonathan  master's  degree  at  Oxford, and  two  years  later, 
8vift,  emigrated  from  Herefordshire,  and  dyina  finding  Temple  unwilling  to  make  any  definite 
in  embarrassed  cireumstanoes  before  the  birth  provision  for  him,  he  renounced  his  employ- 
of  hia  son,  left  his  fimdly  dependent  upon  hia  ment  and  left  Moor  Park  in  a  pique,  intending 
hnither  Godwin.  •  The  aon^s  career  at  Trini^  to  take  orders  in  Ireland  and  look  for  prefer- 
a£«ge,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  in  his  16th  ment  fitmi  some  other  source.  His  mortiflca- 
TMT,  was  obscure  and  unhappy,  the  logic  of  tion  may  be  conceived  when  he  diacovered 
the  aehoclmen,  then  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  a  ocnrtifioate  from  Sir  William  was  neoee- 
the  corricnlum  at  Dublin,  being  dlstasteM  to  sary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  orders;  and  the 
kim,  and  his  pecuniary  cireumstanoes  such  da  letter  in  which  he  solicits  it,  praying  that 
to  pTOTent  hiiEa  fit>m  associating  on  an  equal  ''Heaven  would  <Hie  day  allow  him  the  oppor- 
^pting  with  those  he  considered  his  equals,  tunity  of  leaving  his  acknowledgments  at  tiie 
fiH  Behcet  €f  the  ordinary  college  studies  re-  feet'*  of  his  offended  patron,  is  a  curious  illus- 
aalted  m  his  failure  at  his  first  application  to  tration  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  could 
«btaia  his  bachelor's  degree,  whioh  was  at  humiliate  himself  for  the  purpose  of  further^ 
i^asth  eonftsred  upon  him  in  Feb.  1685,  ipe-  ing  his  own  interests.  In  Oct  1694,  he  was 
^^fratia.  This  disgrace,  however,  seems  to  oraained,  and  soon  after  received  the  prebend 
hate  sroosed  in  hfan  no  other  Udeana  than  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor;  butafew 
"latempi  and  resentment;  and  during  ms  sub-  months  served  to  weary  him  of  the  life  of  a 
*^?isnt  reaidenee  at  the  university  he  showed  rural  incumbent,  and  having  received  a  kind 
uaaelf  so  indilfoent  to  academic  rules  and  letter  flv>m  Sir  William  Temple,  who  felt  the 
wipline  as  to  incur  within  two  yesrs  no  few-  want  of  hia  services,  he  dadly  returned  to  hia 
ffrthaa  70  penaltiea  and  censures,  bende  being  old  poaiti<m  and  to  the  elegant  retirement  and 
^pelled  to  crave  puUic  pardon  of  thejunior  literary  resources  of  Koor  Park.  He  was 
«aa.  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd.  In  1688  he  left  mblin  thenceforth  treated  with  more  oonsida'atioo, 
«  a  visift  to  his  mother,  who  was  then  living  and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  ml698re- 
2  j^Mtler^En^and,  dependent  on  the  bounty  ceived  a  legacy,  ooupled  with  the  task  of  edit- 
^^harralations,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  ins  his  posthumous  works^  which  were  pub- 
fivWilfiiB  Temple;  and  a  fiawmontha  kter  lidhed  in  London  in  1699,  with  a  memonrof 
««BtaradtefiHiiilyof  tbiialateBmaamtiie    Temple  and  a  dedkatKm  to  the  king.  AUhoo^^ 
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a  promise  of  a  prebend  of  Westminster  or  Oan*  generally  attributed  to  Bomers  himself  or  Bur- 
terbary  had  been  held  ont  to  Swift,  his  claims,  net  He  avowed  the  anthorahip  in  the  sacceed- 
nnsapported  by  the  influence  of  Temple,  were  ing  year,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into 
overlooked,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  him-  the  society  of  the  stateaneu  he  had  defended, 
self  with  the  position  of  chaplain  and  secretary  and  into  that  of  Addison,  Steele,  Arbnthnot, 
to  Lord  Berl^eley,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  time. 
Ireland,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied  to  With  this  period  commences  Swift^s  career  as 
Dublin.  A  person  named  Bnsh  sncoeeded  in  an  author,  although  he  did  not  engage  actively 
supplanting  him  in  the  office  of  secretary,  and  in  writing  politicfd  pamphlets,  his  most  numer- 
subsequently  in  securing  the  presentation  to  ons  and  in  many  respects  most  characteristic 
the  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  which  Berkeley  had  performances,  until  several  years  later.  Some 
promised  to  Swift ;  whereupon  the  latter,  ex*  trifles  in  prose  and  verse  written  for  the  anrnae- 
claiming :  "  God  confound  you  both  for  a  ment  of  his  friends  had  already  shown  him  to 
couple  of  scoundrels!"  threw  up  his  chaplaincy  possess  a  choice  and  original  vein  of  humor, 
in  a  rage.  As  some  sort  of  compensation  for  but  he  had  signally  failed  in  a  series  of  **  Pin- 
this  disappointment,  Berkeley  gave  him  the  ,dario  Odes,"  his  only  serious  effort  in  the  higher 
vicarage  of  Laracor  and  several  other  livings,  walks  of  poetry,  which  called  forth  from  Dry- 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £400  a  year.  den,who  was  his  kinsman,  tiie remark:  ^* Coo- 
In  1700  Swift  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  ain  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet."  In  1704 
his  parochial  duties  at  Li^aoor ;  and  about  the  appeared  his  **  Battle  of  the  Books,"  written  at 
same  time  Esther  Johnson,  with  whom  he  had  Moor  Park  in  1697,  in  sapport  of  Sir  William 
contracted  a  tender  friendship  while  they  were  Templets  views  in  the  controversy  respecting 
both  dependants  of  Sir  William  Temple,  came  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
at  his  invitation ,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingley,  ing.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  ^'  Tale  of  a  Tob,  *^ 
a  friend,  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  At  a  wild  and  witty  satire  upon  the  Roman  Catho- 
Moor  Park  Miss  Johnson  had  passed  for  the  lies  and  dissenters,  with  an  occasional  allusion  to 
daughter  of  Sir  William^s  steward ;  but  her  the  errors  of  the  church  of  England,  the  high 
personal  resemblance  to  Sir  William  himself  church  party  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  exalt. 
and  a  variety  of  other  concurring  oircum-  This  work  had  also  been  completed  in  manu- 
stances  have  rendered  it  tolerably  certain  that  script  several  years  previous,  and  ia  in  every 
she  was  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Younger  respect  one  of  Swift's  most  perfect  and  labored 
by  15  years  than  Swift,  who  appears  to  have  efforts;  but  it  proved  an  insurmountable  ob^ta- 
assisted  in  her  education,  she  gave  him  from  cle  to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment.  After  aa 
their  earliest  acquaintance  a  love  which  never  interval  of  several  years  he  published  in  17*  > 
wavered  in  its  warmth  or  constancy ;  and  as  his  **  Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Chriv 
the  "Stella"  of  his  poems  and  familiar  letters,  tianity,"  a  masterpiece  of  grave  irony;  ''Senti- 
her  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  ments  of  a  Ohurch  of  England  Man  in  respect 
own  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history.  During  to  Religion  and  Government;"  the  hnmoroui 
hb  previous  residence  in  Ireland  Swift  had  be-  attacks  on  Partridge  the  ahnanao  maker,  en- 
come  enamored  of  a  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the  titled  "  Predictions  for  1708  by  Isaac  Btckes^ 
Bister  of  an  old  college  friend ;  but  his  offer  of  staff;"  and  ^^  Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test^*^ 
marriage  was  declined  by  her  on  considerations  in  which  he  enunciated  views  on  the  relaxa- 
of  health.  Subsequently  the  lady  herself,  whom  tion  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  dissenters  very 
Swift  addressed  as  Varina,  reopened  negotia-  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  whirrs 
tions,  and  received  from  her  former  admirer  a  and  which  may  partially  explain  his  sQbseqoent 
letter  of  acceptance,  containing  such  unreason-  abandonment  of  that  party.  In  1709  he  pub- 
able  and  insulting  conditions,  that  further  in-  lished  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  attached 
tercourse  or  correspondence  was  cut  short,  his  name,  ^*  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  uf 
Swift's  conduct  as  a  parish  priest  was  creditable  Religion,"  dedicated  to  Lady  Berkeley.  A  boat 
to  himself  and  his  calling;  and,  though  laboring  this  time  some  efforts  were  made  by  Swift's  po- 
in  behalf  of  an  establiuiment  which  had  nei-  litical  friends,  who  began  at  length  to  appreciate 
ther  the  respect  nor  the  affection  of  the  people,  the  value  of  his  services,  to  secure  hia  prefer- 
and  with  every  inducement  to  neglect  nis  du-  ment;  and  among  other  plans  propoaed  was  <Hie 
ties,  he  held  regularly  three  services  a  week,  the  to  make  him  bishop  of  Virginia,  with  a  general 
average,  attendance  at  which  rarely  exceeded  authority  over  all  the  clergy  in  the  Americfta 
half  a  score  of  persons,  and  in  his  sermons,  colonies.  The  public  scandal  which  the  ap- 
characterized  by  himself  as  *^  pamphlets,"  he  pointment  of  the  antbor  of  the  ^^Tale  of  a 
preached  the  doctrines  of  his  church  to  the  Tub"  to  this  office  would  have  created  prol»ab I y 
best  of  his  ability.  In  1701  he  made  the  first  operated  agmnst  him  on  this  as  on  other  occm- 
of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  England,  and  sions,  and  he  received  nothing  beyond  tbo 
published  anonymously  in  London  his  **Dis-  flatteries  of  men  in  office  and  abundant  in  vita- 
course  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between  tions  to  dinner ;  while  hia  friend  Addiaon,  who 
the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome,"  had  done  no  more  for  Uie  wbiga  than  htmaelf; 
▼indicating  the  conduct  of  the  whig  leaders,  was  loaded  with  solid  benefits.  Smarting  an- 
Somers,  Halifax,  Harley,  and  Portland,  in  re-  der  a  sense  of  neglect,  and  inoenaed  by  tha 
apect  to  the  partition  treaty,  and  which  waa  oold  reception  whioh  Godolphin  aeoordad  to 
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Stella^s  sweet  smile  went,  silence  and  utter 
nigbt  closed  over  him/'  Of  the  various  reasons 
assigned  for  his  conduct  toward  these  two  wo- 
men, of  aU  persons  in  the  world  the  most  de- 
Yoted  to  him,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
malady  which  finally  overwhelmed  his  reason 
is  tiie  most  charitable. — ^For  several  years  after 
Swift's  return  to  Ireland  he  wrote  little;  but 
finding  Irish  affairs  likely  to  prove  a  fit  cover  for 
attaclu  upon  the  existing  whig  government,  he 
produced  in  1720  a  "Proposal  for  the  Universal 
Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,"  followed  in  1723  by 
the  celebrated  "Drapier's  Letters,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  grant  authorizing  Wood  to  coin 
£108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthings  for  general 
circulation  in  Ireland.  The  author  by  no  means 
confined  himself  to  the  single  grievance  here 
alluded  to,  but  denounced  the  whole  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  with  a  viffor  and  point 
which  aroused  a  powerful  popular  feeling  in 
his  favor.  His  effigy  was  prcnduced  on  signs 
and  medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innu- 
merable prints;  and  so  powerful  became  his 
infiuence  with  the  lower  classes  that  Walpole, 
when  meditating  legal  proceedings  against  the 
author,  was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000 
men  to  arrest  him.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  Swift,  proud  of  his  unmixed  English 
blood  and  looking  upon  the  aborif^inal  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  as  a  servile  and  alien  caste,  re- 
ally valued  the  popularity  which  he  ei^joved. 
But  with  all  his  afiected  contempt  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  frequently  betrays  an  instinc- 
tive yearning  toward  it,  which  has  been  likened 
to  that  felt  by  the  inferior  animals  for  their 
young.  In  1726  appeared  his  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  the  most  original  and  extraordinary 
of  all  his  productions,  and  that  by  which  he 
will  be  known  while  the  language  lasts.  Of 
these  wonderful  satires  on  human  nature  and 
society  Masson  observes:  "Schoolboys  who 
read  for  the  story  only,  read  Gulliver  with  de- 
light; and  our  literary  critics,  even  while 
watching  tne  allegory  and  commenting  on  the 
philosophy,  break  down  in  laughter,  from  the 
sheer  grotesqueness  of  some  of  the  fancies,  or 
are  awed  into  pain  and  discomfort  by  the 
ghastly  significance  of  others."  In  1726  and 
1727  he  made  visits  to  England,  renewing  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  others  of  his  early  friends ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Stella  he  never  left  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  he  was  strongly  urged  to  ex- 
change his  deanery  for  a  living  of  less  value  and 
importance  in  Berkshire.  His  pride  revolted 
against  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  this  step 
would  involve,  and  he  clung  to  Ireland,  com- 
plaining bitterly  to  Bolingbroke  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  die  there  "in  a  rage,  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  For  several  years  he 
wrote  with  vigor  and  increasing  bitterness  on 
Irish  affairs,  and  amused  himse^  with  compos- 
ing verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more  tnan 
equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity  of  the 
satire;  but  by  the  year  1736  his  health  became 
80  undermined  by  frequently  recurring  attacks 
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of  deafhess  and  vertigo,  to  which  hebd 
subject  from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  ^ 
preclude  further  literary  labors.    His  innr: 
ties  rapidly  increased  after  this,  and  in  s  ar: 
spending  degree  his  memory  and  iDt«Ilec . 
oayed.    In  the  latter  part  <^  1740  his  Eei 
almost  entirely  left  him,  and  frequent  &- 
passion  at  length  terminated  in  fbrionsla. 
This  subsided  in  1742,  and  he  passed  tbd 
years  of  his  life  in  a  condition  of  Fpe^- 
torpor,  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  cousin  \ 
"Whiteway,  who  had  undertaken  the  ch&i:r 
his  household.    His  brain  was  foond  k. 
with  water,  and  it  is  supposed  that  aD  i' •' 
tion,  if  it  could  not  have  prolonged  life,  l: 
have  restored  his  reason.    He  was  intcrroi 
the  cathedral,  amid  extravagant  deoi<t>'' 
tions  of  popular  respect,  and  the  tablet  r. 
marks  his  place  of  sepulture  bears  the  f  1 ' 
ing  characteristic  inscription  written  bj  / 
self:  Hie  depotitum  t»t  corpus  Jonathan 
j3.  T.  p.,  hujua  eceUiUB  catKedraUt  dttaf. 
iova  indignatio  uUerin*  ear  laeeran  'f 
Abij  viator^  et  imitare,  npoterity  ttreht 
wrili  vindkem,     Obiit^  &c.    l^itli  a  pr& 
ment  of  his  £Eite  he  had  bequeathed  the  l^ 
his  property,  amounting  to  £10,000,  to  i:^ 
hospital  for  insane  persons. — In  pe^soI:^ 
was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  6vsrtLj<  ' 
plexion,  and  a  cast  of  face  that  woolii  !> 
been  heavy  but  for  the  expression  conunn: 
ed  to  it  by  the  eyes,  which  Pope  deKrlS- 
"  azure  as  the  heavens."    Under  the  in'! 
of  anger  his  features  assumed  an  t^: 
which  awed  and  frightened  most  persons. 
character,  seemingly  made  up  of  parsdi: 
still  an  enigma  to  many.    Economid  - 
to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  lie  reserrd  ^ ' 
of  his  income  for  charities ;  brutal,  oTerbed*  • 
and  coarse  in  his  mannerSy  he  was  c(^^*^ 
performing  acts  of  kindness  in  private;  i^-'- 
ing  in  the  treatment  of  religious  sxi^^^' 
levity  of  manner  which  subjected  him  tt 
charge  of  irreverence,  he  was  at  heart  re' ; 
and  pious;  indifferent  generally  npon^-- 
the  lash  of  his  satire  descended,  and  [> 
hosts  of  bitter  enemies,  he  possessed  tV-'- 
who  almost  idolized  him ;  honest  and  stniT^ 
forward  in  his  intentions,  and  sincereij  ^.^ 
cant,  he  '*  bound  hunself  to  a  lifelongj^r' 
risy ;"  and  despising  women  for  their  in:- 
tual  dependence  upon  man,  and  frequently  r" 
ly  insulting  them,  he  yet  loved  a  wom^p;- 
an  exclusiveness  and  earnestness  for  vlii<'^ 
has  never  perhaps  received  fbU  credit  -^^ 
tense  and  arrogant  desire  for  power  and  n  ^ 
ety  characterizes  every  prominent  action  ^' . 
life.    "  All  my  endeavors  from  a  boy  to  u 
tinguish  myself,"  he  writes  to  Boliog^T; 
"  were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  tfjt ' 
tune,  that  I  might  be  used  Bke  a  lord  br  t^ ; 
who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts—ycttf- 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter  f  4^^' 
may  be  supposed,  after  this  humilisting  ^^ 
fession,  that  the  scruples  which  he  at  M  ^;r^ 
estly  entertained,  and  probably  never  rt^' 
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i  lislied,  as  to  the  propriety  of  entering  the  Gkn.  Pinckney  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  6am« 

turch  merely  for  rapport,  were  readily  si-  year  succeeded  Ool.  Jonathan  Williams  in  the 

need.     **Bnt  having  pnt  the  oassook  on,'*  command  of  the  U.  S^  corps  of  engineers,  with 

lvs   Thackeray,  ^'it  poisoned  him;   he  was  the  rank  of  colonel.    For   meritorions   ser- 

rangled  in  its  hands.    He  goes  through  life  vices  in  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  on 

-aring  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil  ;*'  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  in  defence  of  the 

:  id  to  the  consciousness  of  the  false  part  he  city  and  harhor  of  New  York,  he  was  hrevet- 

as  enacting  and  of  the  sordid  motive  which  ted  as  hngadier-general,  and  nonored  hy  Bpe- 

uidcd  his  uterary  labors,  may  doubtless  be  oial  marks  of  distinction  from  the  city  au- 

-^i-ribcd  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  man  thorities.    After  the  war  he  was  for  several 

ho  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniver-  years  successively  director,  superintendent,  and 

try  of  his  birth  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  inspector  of  the  military  academy,  still  holding 

iiom  Archbishop  Xing  once  called  "  the  most  his  commission  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army 

ii}iai)py  on  earth."    He  is  preeminently  the  until  1818,  when,  with  a  number  of  other  offi- 

ritish  satirist  of  his  age,  reflecting  in  all  his  cers  of  the  corps,  he  left  the  service  on  the  ap- 

ritings  what  Masson  calls  '^  the  mad,  the  ob-  pointment  by  the  president  of  a  distinguished 

ene,  the  ghastly,  the  all  but  infernal  and  yet  French  officer.  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  charge  of 

iihiitely  sorrowfiil  humor"  of  Rabelais,  with  investigating  and  modifying  the  coast  defences. 

trenius  peculiarly  his  own.    Of  real  elevation  Gen.  Swift  was  afterward  surveyor  of  the  port 

r  sympathy  with  what  is  beautiful  or  rablime  of  New  York  for  9  years,  then  civil  engineer  of 

e  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  and 

is  poetry,  written  principally  in  the   octo-  from  1829  to  1846,  under  appointment  from 

V  liable  verse  cultivated  by  Prior  and  Gay,  President  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  har- 
lough  remarkable  for  ease  and  felicity  of  ex-  bor  improvements  on  the  lakes,  removing  to 
rossion  and  rhyme,  as  also  for  its  peculiar  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In 
liniitable  humor,  is  frequently  coarse  and  in-  the  winter  of  1880-^31  he  constructed  the  rail- 
ocent  beyond  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
inio,  the  author  apparently  dwelling  with  a  train,  through  what  was  considered  an  un- 
lorbid  pleasure  upon  images  of  pure  physical  fathomable  swamp,  susceptible  of  neither  drain- 

I  sgust  and  loathsomeness.  It  is  but  just  how-  ing  nor  piling.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
ver  to  add  that  his  grossness  is  always  repul-  railroad  in  the  United  States  provided  with  an 
i  \-c,  not  seductive ;  and  that  the  most  ofiensive  iron  T  rail.  It  was  constructed  of  massive  frames 
icccs  were  written  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  of  cypress  logs  obtained  in  clearing  the  way 
iscase  and  despair  had  begun  to  obscure  his  through  the  swamp,  and  laid  upon  a  filling  of  the 
1 1 'iital  faculties. — Some  posthumous  works  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  from  the  mounds  composed 
\\  ift  were  published  long  after  his  death,  in-  of  these  materials  discovered  in  the  swamps. 
hiding  '*  A  History  of  the  four  last  Years  of  These  shells,  thus  brought  into  use,  were  af- 
ineen  Anne;"  "Polite  Conversation,"  a  satire  terward  applied,  by  the  advice  of  Gen.  Swift, 

II  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life ;  and  "  Di«  to  the  construction  of  the  well  known  "shell 
L'ctions  for  Servants."  A  complete  edition  road "  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  to  the  com- 
f  his  writings  was  published  in  19  vols,  by  Sir  pletion  of  the  streets  in  New  Orleans.  In  1888 

V  alter  Scott,  whose  biography  of  him  is  still  Gen.  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem 
fio  standard  one.    That  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  railroad  in  New  York.    In  1841  he  was  sent 

Lives  of  the  Poets,"  reflects  too  closely  the  by  President  Harrison  on  an  embassy  of  peace 

irtiike  which  the  biographer  always  entertained  to  the  governors  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 

>r  Swift.    There  is  also  a  copious  life  by  and  Nova  Scotia.    In  1851  and  1852,  with  his 

homas  Sheridan,  and  an  account  of  his  latter  son  McKay  Swift,  C.E.,  he  made  the  tour  of 

ears  by  Dr.  Wilde  of  Dublin,  written  on  the  Europe,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  his 

>roaaion  of  the  remains  of  Swift  and  Stella  diary,  a  work  kept  from  his  boyhood,  and  in 

eiii?  exhumed,  during  some  repairs  in  St.  which  is  a  complete  history  of  the  military 

•at  rick's  cathedral,  in  1835.    The  character  academy  at  West  Point,  together  with    the 

>t'  Swift  is  also  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  biography  of  President  Madison   and  other 

II  some  respects  unnecessarily  severe  essay  by  eminent  public  men,  and  essays  upon  scientific 

[Jiackeray,  included  in  his "  British  Humorbts."  and   literary  subjects.    He    has    contributed 

SWIFT,  Joseph  Gabdner,  an  American  gen-  many  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals  on 

rial  and  civil  and  military  engineer,  born  in  the  exact  and  natural  sciences  and  their  prac-  • 

Santucket,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1783.    In  1800  he  tical  applications.    Of  his  sons  two  have  died 

ntered  the  army  as  a  cadet  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  one  as  civil  en- 

md  in  1802  became  the  first  graduate  of  the  gineer,  from  exposure;  and  ihe  other,  a  dis- 

jiilitary  academy  at  West  Point.    He  was  then  tinguished  oflBcer  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  died 

iKule  2d  lieutenant  in  Hie  U.  S.  corps  of  mili-  in  Mexico  during  the  war.    Another  son,  Jona- 

Avy  engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  attained  than  Williams,  an  ofiScer  in  the  U.  S.  naval 

he  rank  of  captain  of  engineers,  he  was  ap-  service,  was  crippled  for  life  on  board  the  frig- 

Kiinted  to  the  command  of  West  Point.    In  ate  Brandywine. 

Is  12  ho  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  SWIFT,  ZspHANiAn,  an  American  judge, 

:olonel,  and  was  made  dde-de-camp  to  Msjor*  born  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1769,  died  in 
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Warren,  O.,  Oct.  27, 1828.    He  was  graduated  seqaenoe.    FranUin^s  directions  were,  tbt: 
at  Yale  college  in  1778,  and  established  himself    learner  should  take  with  him  an  e^  or  la- 
in the  practice  of  law  at  Windham,  Oonn. ;  was  white  pebble,  and,  wading  out  till  the «.: 
a  member  of  congress  from  1708  to  1796 ;  was  was  foil  breast  high,  face  about,  and  to^ 
secretary  of  the  mission  to  France  in  1800 ;  egg  or  pebble  into  the  water  between  LL 
and  in  1801  he  was  elected  a  judge,  and  from  and  the  shore,  yet  where  it  is  so  deep  tL' 
1806  to  1819  was  chief  justice  of  the  state.    In  can  only  reach  it  by  diving,  and  tbenph 
1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  con-  after  it;  in  so  doing  he  will  nnd  himself  l. 
yention.    He  published  a  *^  Digest  of  the  Law'    up  by  the  water,  and  learn,  in  strng-/!:. 
of  Eyidence,"  and  a  *^  Treatise  on  Bills  of  £x-  reach  it,  that  it  is  easier  for  the  hunmu  U\ 
change^'  (1810) ;  and  a  ^^  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  swim  than  to  sink.    By  Gen.  Pfael  s  ni. 
Connecticut"  (2  vols.,  1823).  a  swimming  girdle  of  hemp,  about  6  :: 
SWIMMING,  the  art  of  sustaining  the  body  wide,  was  passed  loosely  around  the  chK. 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  moving  in  it,  under  the  arms,  and  to  the  back  of  this  a : 
by  the  aid  of  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both  acting  was  attached  in  which  was  tied  a  rope '  ' 
in  unison.    Although  not  a  natural  faculty  of  fathoms  in  length  which  could  be  fi^t 
man,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  will  to  a  pole  8  feet  long.    The  swimnr 
art  of  swimming,  since  the  human  body,  ex-  or  place  was  to  have  about  8  feet  dei 
cept  in  the  case  of  persons  remarkably  spare  water,  and  a  rail  4  feet  in  height  abu- 
and  lean,  is  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water,  water  protected  the  platform.  Fromthiir^ 
and  hardly  perceptibly  heavier  than  fresh  wa-  learner  was  required  to  leap,  the  teacher '. 
ter.  As  to  methods,  the  frog  is  the  best  model,  ing  the  rope  firmly ;  when  in  the  water.  \- 
The  body  being  inclined  at  an  angle,  of  45^,  sustained  by  the  rope,  now  attached  to  tk; 
the  breast  downward,  the  head  thrown  back,  the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  and  belu  t:- 
the  elbows  close  to  the  chest,  the  arms  flexed,  together,  the  chin  touching  the  wat^r.  h. 
the  palms  downward,  and  the  thumbs  brought  directed  to  assume  the  position  above  dex / 
together  near  the  chin,  the  knees  drawn  up  at  the  call  of  the  teacher,  "One^^  being  tb.- 
but  spread  apart,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  di-  for  placing  the  legs  in  position,  "Two": : 
rected  outward  and  made  hollowing  by  the  extension  of  the  legs  at  the  widest  po^•i 
contraction  of  the  toes,  the  first  movement  is  gle,  the  toes  being  still  contracted  aud  ke; 
the  simultaneous  one  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  wards,  and  "  Three^'  for  the  return  to  the  ' 
former  with  the  palms  still  downward  describe  nal  position.  The  learner  was  excrcise<i  irr 
ing  a  horizontal  curve  of  from  { to  1  of  a  circle,  positions  till  he  could  perform  them  pri: 
while  the  latter  are  thrown  vigorously  back-  and  rapidly,  and  was  then  trained  in  tbco: 
ward  and  outward,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and  subsequent!': 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  union  of  the  two;  he  was  next  allowed  to' 
shall  ofier  its  resistance  to  the  water.    Swim-  feeling  less  and  less  the  support  of  t^( ' 
ming  on  the  back  varies  very  slightly  from  this  till  it  could  be  cast  loose  with  safety.  I- 
in  the  muscular  motions  required,  though  the  cases  a  training  of  one  or  two  lessons  ds . 
position  of  the  swimmer  is  more  nearly  hori-  2  or  3  weeks  sufiices  to  enable  the  ler 
zontal,  and  the  hands  need  not  play  so  impor-  swim  for  a  half  hour  without  much  f^- 
tant  a  part ;  it  is  possible  to  swim  a  long  time  and  practice  is  then  only  necessary  to : ' 
with  the  use  of  the  feet  only,  but  not  so  long  him. — ^In  leaping  or  diving  the  swimmer : 
with  the  hands  alone,  in  case  of  the  loss  or  keep  the  muscles  firm  and  the  limbs  -y- 
paralysis  of  one  of  the  legs.  "  Treading  water,"  and  stiff,  as  to  strike  the  water  first  wi:- 
or  swimming  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  posi-  abdomen,  side,  or  back  may  be  attdodei  * 
tion,  by  a  moderate  motion  of  the  feet  and  a  serious  consequences.    In  attempting  to  >^ 
slow  spreading  of  the  hands,  is  a  method  fre-  person  from  drowning,  the  swimmer  > 
cjuently  resorted  to.  by  good  swimmers  as  a  re-  not  allow  the  drowning  person  to  seize  c. 
lief  from  the  other  modes.    In  order  to  float  on  his  limbs,  or  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  a^  •  ^ 
the  back,  the  swimmer  turns  himself,  and  suf-  not  only  be  unable  to  save  him,  but  vil^  - 
fers  the  back  of  the  head  to  be  submerged,  the  self  inevitably  be  drowned ;  he  should  apr 
mouth  and  nose  only  being  above  water ;  the  him  from  behind,  and  if  he  sinks  pall  ^-^ 
hands  are  extended,  and  the  legs  partially  by  his  hair,  or  raise  him  by  placing  the  I 
flexed,  and  spread  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  under  the  arm  pits ;  if  he  is  an  exhausted  v' 
possible  floating  surface.    In  a  calm  sea,  a  per-  mer,  he  may  be  supported  by  placing  l^  -^ 
son  may  thus  lie  on  the  surface  for  hours,  with-  on  the  shoulder  of  the  swimmer  who  ^ 
out  danger  of  drowning. — Various  plans  have  save  him. — ^An  illustrated  treatise  on  swiu'^ 
been  suggested  to  communicate  confidence  and  with  full  directions  for  learners,  may  l>^  -, 
self-possession  to  the  learner.  Corks,  swimming  in  "Walker's  "  Manly  Exercises''  (11th  ed.,  -• 
bladders,  and  life  preservers  of  tin,  India  rubber,  don,  1860). 
Ac,  have  been  used  extensively.  Dr.  Franklin's       SWINE.    See  Hoo. 
and  Gen.  Pfael's  methods  are  perhaps  the  best,        SWITZERLAND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  IndidD*  ' 
the  one  to  inspire  confidence,  and  the  other  to  dering  on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sej-H"- 
acquire,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  the  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  f*': 
muscular  movements  in  their  regular  order  and  1860,  12,698.    The  surface  is  undoktiOs^ '- 
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!ie  soil  fertile.    The  productioiiB  in  1850  were 

\n  U884  buflheis  of  Indian  corn,  78,169  of  wheats 
14,455  of  oats,  and  9,769  tons  of  hay.  There 
vore  8  grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  27 
ii  arches,  and  8,641  pupils  attending  public 
chools.  It  was  settled  by  Bwisii  in  1802. 
'*ii)itiil  "Vevav 

{SWITZERLAND  (Lai  Helvetia;  Ger. 
'<chweU;  Fr.  La  /i9t»fMe),  a  federal  republio  of 
\  litral  Europe,  situated  between  lat.  45°  50' 
aid  47^  50'  N.,  and  long.  6"  and  10**  26'  E.  It 
s  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Germany,  8.  by  Italy, 


and  W.  by  France,  and  nearly  the  entire  bonii^ 
dary  line  is  formed  by  rivers  (the.  Rhine  and 
Doubs),  lakes  (of  Constance  and  Geneva),  and 
mountains  (the  Alps  and  Jura).  In  its  greatest 
length,  which  is  near  the  parallel  of  46**  86' 
N.,it  measures  216  m.;  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
A  little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  9°  £.,  140  m. 
In  1862  Switzerland  consisted  of  22  cantons, 
or,  as  8  cantons,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel,  are  divided  into  2  independent  half  can- 
tons  each,  of  25  states,  the  area  and  population 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  foUowmg  table : 


OwtOIM. 


irich.. 
»  rn  .... 

li 


•  hwytz 

ntiTwaUIen  Obwaldon . 
'  Mtcrw&Iden  NidwaMen. 
i!aru8  


■ .  .yburg  or  FribODrg. . 
..k'ure  or  Solothum.... 

•y.x^A  City , 

;  I- I'l  Country 

MhiilDiriiijvon 

'vjipiiucll  Outer  Rhode* 
\|)}KnzeU  lQn«r  Bhodes 

",  rjvons  or  Graabdndten 

\  ar:.'.'!!!  or  Argovie 

l7.!Tr^u  or  Tburgovle,. 

luiiiu  or  Tessia 

>'  iiul 

I  ai.il'* ..,,... 

s\  utVhatel 

jciieva 


•  ••••••  I 


Ar««,  aq.  bl 

Pop.  in  1»M). 

Pop.  ia  1860. 

Calholics. 

R«foniMd. 

«5« 

290,698 

267,641 

11,497 

264.908 

S,615 

458,801 

468,516 

68,572 

406.S62 

602 

182,848 

180,965 

128,248 

2,697 

418 

14,505 

14,761 

14,722 

89 

853 

44,168 

46,191 

44,649 

689 

186 

18,799 

18,899 

18,804 

96 

112 

11,889 

11,661 

11,506 

65 

seB 

80,318 

88,459 

6,866 

87,563 

91 

17,461 

19,r,67 

19,085 

622 

es2 

99,891 

105,970 

9(»,fJ62 

15,678 

292 

69.074 

69,537 

69,799 

9,626 

16 

29,698 

41,251 

9,996 

80.826 

166 

47,8S5 

61,773 

9,824 

41,721 

118 

85,800 

85,616 

2,080 

88,489 

102 

48,621 

.  48,604 

2,248 

46,829 

61 

11,272 

12,020 

11,896 

128 

781 

169,625 

181,091 

111,087 

09,802 

2,706 

89,895 

91,177 

29,008 

62,166 

688 

199,852 

194,600 

88,688 

104,885 

8S4 

88,908 

90,847 

'    22,152 

67,861 

1,082 

117,759 

181,896 

181,241 

118 

1,226 

199,575 

218,606 

12,981 

199,466 

2.U19 

81,559 

90,880 

90,169 

697 

809 

70,758 

67,847 

9,849 

n.476 

111 

64,146 

88,846 

42,855 

40,266 

15,747 

2,892,740 

2.584,240 

1,040,469     1,488,298 

Capitals. 


Z&rioh. 

Bern. 

Lucerne. 

AltorH 

SohwjtL 

Sarnen. 

Stanx. 

Qloma 

Freybnrg. 

Soleare. 

Basel 

Lieathal. 

SchaffbaoMil. 

Uorieau  and  Thigeii  (altensteljX 

AppenxelL 

8L  Oall. 

Cbur  or  Coin. 

Aarao. 

Fraucnfeld. 

Lugano. 

Lausanne. 

Sion  or  SitteiL 

NeufcbAteL 

OenevA. 


Total 15,747 

I  he  statement  of  the  area  of  the  several  can- 
on ^  rests  on  the  trigonometrical  calculations 
\  i-entlj  made  nnder  the  direction  of  Gen.  Du- 
oiir;  but  that  of  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Uri, 
vuccrne,  and  Unterwalden  is  based  upon  an 
pproximative  estimate.  The  population  has 
ricrciised  since  1816  about  50  per  cent.,  more 
lowly  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
»r  itain,  but  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  France. 
roiieva,  Basel,  and  Neufchdtel  have  increased 
i«-:irly  100  per  cent. ;  Lucerne  and  Bern  more 
I  mil  50;  Zttrich  nearly  50;  while  Uri,  Appen- 
tll.  Unterwalden,  and  Schaffhausen  have  re- 
in i  n  ed  nearly  stationary.  Since  1 850  Lucerne, 
>b\valden,  Soleure,  andAargau  show  a  small 
oorcase.  In  1850  there  were  92  towns,  63 
runlets,  and  6,800  villages.  The  population 
t*  the  towns  was  492,600;  the  largest  are  Ge- 
ova,  Bern,  Basel,  and  Zftrich.  The  difference 
f  language  still  existing  points  to  the  difter- 
ncc  of  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
•mtons.  The  N.,  N.  E.,  and  central  cantons 
[)eak  a  German  dialect;  the  French  prevails 
)  the  cantons  of  Vand,  Geneva,  and  Neufcha- 
•1,  and  in  a  part  of  the  cantons  of  Yalais, 
rovburg,  and  Bern;  the  Italian  in  the  canton 
r  ticino  and  in  a  part  of  Grisons;  and  the 
:(»Tnnnsh,  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
liich  has  been  supposed  to  come  near  the 
>iluquial  difJect  alleged  to  have  been  in  use 
rnonfT  the  Romans,  in  a  part  of  Grisons.  The 
(>]>ulation  spoiling  these  4  languages  is  esti- 
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mated  by  Kolb  (Handbuch  der  rergleichenden 
StatUtik^  1860)  as  follows:  German,  1,750,000; 
French,  550,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Romansh, 
45,000. — Switzerlxmd  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable countries  of  the  globe  for  its  magni- 
ficent and  picturesque  scenery.  It  is  the  most 
mountainous  district  of  Europe,  and,  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Savoy,  the  most  elevated.  Even  the 
most  level  part  in  the  N.  presents  mountains 
rising  upward  of  2,000  feet.  It  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of 
which  the  8  following  groups,  with  their  vari- 
ous offshoots,  belong  properly  to  Switzerland : 
1,  the  Helvetian  or  I^pontine  Alps,  which,  com- 
mencing near  Monte  Rosa,  run  through  Yalais 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  by  St.  Gothard, 
to  the  Moschelhorn  and  the  Bernhardino  in 
the  Grisons,  and  separate  Switzerland  from 
Lombardy;  2,  the  Rhajtian  Alps,  which  run 
from  the  Bernhardino  through  the  whole  of 
the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and  southward  to 
Monte*  Pelegrino ;  8,  the  Pennine  Alps,  which 
border  upon  Yalais,  and  separate  that  canton 
from  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  As  to  their  height 
the  Alps  are  generally  dividi;d  into  the  High 
Alps,  rising  from  8,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  and  ice ;  the  Middle  Alps,  beginning  at 
about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the  Low 
Alps,  commencing  with  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet.    The  principal  Alpine  summits  are 
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Monte  Rosa  in  Valais,  16,160  feet ;  the  Matter-  nnmber,  and  among  them  many  ftmoot  n  vi> 
horn  in  Valais,  14,784;  the  Finflteraarhorn  in  taring  places.    The  moat  celebrated  are  Leok 
Bern,  14,106;  the  peak  of  the  Farca,  Mt  St.  (Valais),  8t  Manrioe  in  the  rtllej  of  Eo^in 
Gothard,  14,087 ;  the  Jnngfraa  in  Bern,  18,718 ;  (Orisons),  Pfeffers  (St.  Gall),  Baden  (Aargao), 
the  Mdnchhorn  in  Bern,  18,498;  the  Schreck-  and   Schinznaoh   (Aargan). — ^To  the  touritt 
horn  in  Bern,  18,886 ;  and  the  Eiger  in  Bern,  Switzerland  presents  a  great  abnndanoeof  na^ 
18,075.     Beside  these,  there  are  4  summits  ural  cariosities.  There  are  manj  points  of  view 
ranging  from  18,000  to  12,000 ;  8  fh>m  12,000  whence  the  semi-dronhur  array  of  Alpine  petks, 
to  11,000;  9  from  11,000  to  10,000;  and  19  presented  at  once  to  the  eye,  eztenos  for  mor« 
from  10,000  to  6,400.    To  the  west  of  the  Alps,  than  120  m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and 
along  the  boundaries  of  France,  mns  a  ridge  800  distinct  snnmiits,  capped  with  snow,  or 
of  the  Jnra  mountains  lower  than  the  Alps,  bristling  with  bare  rocks.    Of  the  heights  com- 
bat presenting  many  picturesque   points  of  manding  such  Alpine  panoramas  the  Righi  is 
scenery  and  beautiful  valleys.     The  Jura  is  probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
united  with  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  which  runs  most  accessible ;  some  give  preference  to  the 
through  the  canton  of  Vaud.    The  glaciers  of  Faulhorn,  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  chsin, 
Switzerland  are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  some  and  the  High  Alps  rising  close  at  lumd  are  seen 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  western  Europe.    The  from  it  to  great  advantage.    For  a  near  riev 
Rhine  and  Rh6ne  rise  in  Switzerland.     The  of  Alpine  scenery,  amid  the  recesses  of  the 
former  has  its  8  sources,  the  Upper,  Middle,  mountains,  the  spots  which  afford  a  coDcentra- 
and  Further  Rhine,  in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  and  tion  of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  objects 
pursues  in  Switzerland  or  on  its  £.  and  N.  are  the  valleys  of  the  Berneae  Oberland,  tb"M 
lx)rders  a  course  of  above  200  m.    Among  its  which  descend  from  the  Monte  Rosa,  especiaUj 
affluents  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  S.  £.  the  valleys  of  Zermatt  in  Valaia  and  Mbcq- 
mountains  of  Bern,  receives  the  Simmen,  Saane,  gnaga  in  Piedmont,  and  those  around  the  basv 
Emmen,  Reuas,  and  Limmat,  and  carries  to  the  of  Mont  Blanc,  including  Ohamouni  in  Savor. 
Rhine  the  waters  of  14  cantons.    The  Rh6ne,  In  these  districts,  the  glaciers,  the  most  cbarac- 
which  rises  in  a  glacier  of  the  Furca,  receives  teristic  feature  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  the 
the  Visp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse,  and  after  quit-  greatest  advantiu^e.    Switzerland  has  numer- 
ting  the  canton  of  Geneva  becomes  a  French  ous  waterfalls.    The  fall  of  the  Rhine  deservei 
river.    The  Ticino  flows  through  the  canton  to  the  first  rank  fh>m  the  volume  of  water ;  but 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  passes  through  it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade,  ss  it 
Lago  Ma^giore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn  waters  wants  height.    Other  celebrated  falls  are:  the 
a  part  of  the  canton  of  Grisons.    Svritzerland  fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeck,  Bern;  the  Stanb- 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the  bach  or  Dust  fall,  in  the  Bernese  Oberiand: 
most  important  of  which  are  the  lake  of  Gene-  the  Giesbach,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz ;  the  fall 
▼a,  the  ancient  Lemanus,  and  those  of  Con-  of  the  Sallenche,  near  Martigny,  Valais^  sotnf- 
stance,  Neufch&tel,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  times   called  Pissevaohe;    Reichenbacfa  h\\* 
Zug,  and  Sarnen ;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  the  lake  of  near  Meyringen ;  the  fall  of  Pianazzo  oo  (be 
Lugano  and  the  Lago  Maggtore.    Most  of  these  SplQgen,  Grisons ;  and  the  Tonrtemagne  fti)^ 
lakes  are  traversed  by  steamboats. — ^The  more  near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Valais.    The  princh 
marked  geological  features  of  Switzerland  have  pal  and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
been  noticed  in  the  articles  Alps  and  Jura  ;  passes  are  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  tb« 
and  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  former  monn-  Spltlgen,  and  the  Bemardin,  both  as  retrards 
tains,  which  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  their  scenery  and  the  magn^cent  and  skiitill! 
and  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  dy-  constructed  carriage  roada  which  have  be<A 
namics  of  geolo<2:y,  have  been  specially  treated  made  over  them.    Of  passes  not  traversed  bj 
in  the  article  Glacikr.    No  country  possesses  carriage  roads,  the  moat  striking  in  point  of 
greater  interest  for  geologists  than  Switzerland,  scenery  are  those  of  the  Monte  Moro  and  Ctr- 
whotte  formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grand-  vln  under  Monte  Rosa,  between  the  Valais  and 
est  sci^Ie,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  man-  Piedmont ;  the  Tete  Noire  and  Col  de  Baimo. 
ner  tl^  metamorphism  to  which  rocks  are  leading  to  Ohamouni ;  the  Grimsel,  Fnrca.  aod 
subJectNconverting  strata  of  comparatively  re-  Gries,  branching  otf  at  the  head  of  the  valicT 
cent  foiVnation  into  tehistose  and  crystalline  of  the  Rh6ne ;  the  Gemmi,  between  Bern  ao'l 
rocks ;  but  its  mineral  resources  are  of  no  great  Valais,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  passe*  -, 
importanice.      Ita   iron   mines   produce  from  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chiefly  visited  ^ 
10,000  to  15,000  tons  annually;  its  lead  mines  account  of  ita  celebrated  Kcmiee.    Of  the  .Vi* 
600  tons ;  and  ita  copper  mines  about  250  tona  pine  defiles  no  other  approaches  the  ranne  of 
Anthracite*  of  inferior  auality  is  found  in  sev-  the  Via  Mala,  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Griv)Qs 
eral  places,\as  Outre-Rn6ne,  Solvaut,  and  Is6-  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  «cer>r« 
rable,  in  Valikis,  iVc.    The  salt  mines  near  Basel  anywhere  among  the  Alps.    The  gorge  of  the 

S'eld  about  l\ooo  tons  annually,  and  those  at  Schollenen  on  the  St  Gothard,  that  of  Gondo 

ex  (Vaud)  2,()K)0  tons.    Gypsum  is  found  with  on  the  Simplon,  and  that  extraordinary  irl^'n 

the  salt.    The  Mother  mineral  products  are  of  in  whose  depths  the  baths  of  Pfeffers  are  suiik. 

little  importanc)^,  with  the  exception  of  the  also  deserve  mention.     The  JianM  dm  Var^ 

mineral  tpringSyVf  which  there  are  a  large  (Ger.  Ktihrtihen)  are  a  oIms  of  melodies  pre* 
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rwSang  mnoDg  and  peealiar  to  the  Alpine  val- 
kjib    Almost  eveiy  valley  hes  an  air  of  its 
own,  but  the  original  air  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Appenzell. — ^The  climate  is  more  severe  than 
mi^t  be  expected  from  the  geographical  pod- 
tioa  of  Svitxerland.    On  the  h^hest  summits 
«Dow  and  iee  are  perpetual.    In  the  lower 
noontains  and  on  Uie  table  land  snow  hUs 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  coontries 
of  the  same  latitode  in  Europe.    In  Valais  the 
6^  and  grape  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ice-dad  moun- 
tains, while  near  their  summits  the  rhododen- 
dron and  the  liehen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
SDow  line.  The  canton  of  Ticino  has  the  elimate 
of  Italy,  jet  the  weather  is  more  changeable. 
Svitzflriand  is  on  the  whole  a  very  healthy 
country,  with  t)ie  exception  of  a  few  places  in 
tvampy  or  very  narrow  and  deep  valleys.    In 
the  middle  ages  the  country  of  the  Jura  suf- 
knd  much  finom  earthauakea,  which  have  en- 
tirely eeased  for  several  centuries;  but  floods, 
aralanchefl,  and  snow  storms  still  threaten  the 
inhabitants  with  frequent  dangers.   About  two 
thirds  of  the  surface  eonsiBts  of  lakes  and  other 
Tsters,  glaciers,  naked  rocks,  and  other  unin- 
habitable heightSw     Some  districts  are  very 
fruitfal,  yet  the  grun  raised  is  not  sufficient  for 
tbd  soi^y  of  the  population.    The  vine  is  cnl- 
tiTsted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  in  the 
Tilleys  of  the  Bhine,  Rhone,  Reuss,  Limmat, 
tad  Thur  (an  afliuent  of  the  Rhine),  and  in 
anme  places  ripens  at  2,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
Flix  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown.    Irri- 
gadott  is  judiciously  managed,  and  in  general 
a^rirultore  is  making  progress.    The  forests 
cover  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  soil,  and  al- 
dfeoogfa  their  cultivation  is  yet  imperfect,  the 
production  of  timber  exceeds  the  home  con- 
tamptioa.      Fishing  still  yields  conriderable 
prodnee.  but  hunting  is  no  longer  practised  to 
tke  sane  extent  as  formerly;  the  chamois  has 
become  rare,  and  the  ibex  is  no  more  found. 
Svitzerlnnd  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
cellent pastures;  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  are 
those  of  the  Simmenthal  (Bern),  Gessenay, 
GruT^re  (Freyburg),  Zug,  and  Schwytz.  There 
are  about  900,000  homed  cattle,  about  one 
(>arth  of  which  are  milch  cows,  105,000  hor- 
ses. 469.000  sheep,  847,000  goats,  and  818,000 
swine.     The  sheep  and  swine  do  not  supply 
the  bnoie  demand.   The  best  cheese  is  made  in 
the  Emmenthal,  SaanenUial,  and  Simmenthal, 
in  Gmy^re  and  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  the  val- 
leT«  of  the  Enunen,  Saane,  and  Simmen. — East- 
era  Swit^riand  has  been  for  more  than  150 
jtan  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories.  To 
a  smaller  degree  manufacturing  industry  pros- 
p«r§  in  the  W.  and  N.  cantons.  The  chief  seats 
cf  the  cotton  manufacture  are  Appenzell  and 
ec  Gall ;  alks  are  woven  in  Ztirich  and  Basel, 
and  finals  at  Bern.    Of  gre^  importance  is 
t^e  mano&cture  of  watches  in^he  W.  cantons, 
lad  they  constitute  an  important  article  of 
export. — ^Tbe  commerce  of  Switzerland  stands 
in  fair  proportion  to  its  well  developed  indus- 
try.   The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1855 


was  set  down  at  |90,000,000,  and  of  the  do- 
piestic  trade  at  $185,000,000.  It  increased 
rapidly  until  1858,  since  which  it  baa  decreased 
somewhat,  though  not  probably .  below  the 
value  in  1855.  Most  of  the  duties  being  spe- 
cific, it  is  easier  to  state  the  quantity  of  the 
articles  imported  or  exported  than  their  values. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bread- 
stufib  and  coal  imported  into  Switzerland  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  development  of  its  industry 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  In  1655 
there  were  imported  only  480,605  cwt.  of  coal, 
but  in  1860  no  less  than  2,270,975  cwt.  Gf 
breadstnfls  (grain,  flour,  rice)  the  importation 
increased  from  2,842,191  cwt.  in  1850  to  8,717,- 
770  cwt  in  1860 ;  of  potatoes,  from  81,870  cwt 
in  1858  to  877,825  cwt  in  1860.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  and  export  during  the 
years  1859  and  1860: 


AftielM. 


Bresdatalb 

Potatoes 

Coal  and  ooke 

fiAweoUon 

Cotton  yarn  and  tvlat. 

Cotton  CDoda 

Distilled  liooon 

Butter  and  laid 

Chioonr 

Pig  and  alMPct  Iron,  wire,  Ae.. . . 
Cast  iron,  steel,  and  hardware.. 

Glassware 

Coffee 

Salt 

Bilk,  raw  and  floaa 

Tobaeeo 

Worsted  wd  wot^en  goods. . .. 

Wine 

Bngar  and  molasses 


S,70fi,OTO 
104.940 

854.404 

e,OM 

44.686 

78.089 

S7.848 

5S«S94 

<96i,48S 

110.678 

48,880 

141309 

968.S99 

88,8$4 

100,141 

884)06 

786,204 

S19,Sd6 


S,n7,770 

877.885 

9^0,975 

882,041 

7,474 

88.988 

88.840 

84.785 

fia^5 

849<873 

187;989 

84,768 

180,000 

988,699 

89it989 

106.187 

4S«818 

879.407 

908,851 


Cotton  yam  and  twist 

Cotton  goods 

Baweotton 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 

Bremdstnib  and  peas 

Wooden  ware  and  ftimltore 

Cheese 

Machines  and  carts  of  machinery 

8L11C  and  mizca  silk  goods 

Kawand  floss  silk 

Watches 

Ahsinthe 

Straw  goods 

Worst^  and  woollen  froods 


itss. 


91.618 
147,686 

i&.no 

19.509 
97.589 

9.857 

140.S09 

56,967 

82,138 

9.S67 

8.188 

8,969 

8JB66 

9.ftl4 


95.969 

166.991 

16.114 

81.081 

88,218 

llv481 

146.799 

48,480 

98,784 

10,768 

1,790 

9,047 

4i298 

1175 


The  total  revenue  from  customs  in  1859  waa 
$1,480,821,  and  in  18C0  $1,558,185,  of  which 
sam  the  current  expenses  of  the  customs  defiart- 
ment  take  11  per  cent.,  and  $500,000  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  cantons  to  indemiuljr 
them  for  their  former  customs  revenues,  leaving 
about  $800,000  to  the  federal  treasury. — ^The 
aggregate  length  of  all  chartered  railroad  lines, 
Jan.  1, 1860,  was  858  leagues.  Of  these  there 
were  in  operation  197  leagues,  in  course  of 
construction  62,  not  yet  commenced  99.  The 
most  important  lines  are:  united  Swiss  rail- 
road, 66  leagues;  central  railroad,  54;  north- 
east, 37;  western,  87;  eastern  and  westeni, 
86;  Italian,  83;  Lukmanier,  26 ;  Freyburg  and 
Lausanne,  17  leagues.    The  aggregate  length 
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of  electrio  telegraphy  Jan.  1,  1861,  was  601  redneed  during  the  preseot  oentory,  yet  b  «*: 

leagues,  the  number  of  stations  145,  and  the  amounts  to  oirer  100.    The  Protestant  K>; 

total  number  of  telegrams,  not  including  those  mostly  to  the  Reformed  church,  which  im-. 

passing  through  Swiss  territory  from  foreign  sidered  the  state  church  in  all  the  c&Dton'  >:■ 

countries,  was  259,849  in  1859  and  276,968  in  cept  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  UnterwaldecZ: 

1860.  The  revenue  was  $117,728  in  the  former  Freyburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Ticino,  vl  . 

year,  and  $97,657  in  the  latter;  the  expendi-  have  but  an  insignificant  Protestant  ]>»:  . 

ture  $100,998  in  1859,  and  $87,971  in  I860.—  tion.    Since  1857  deputies  of  the  Befr. 

Switzerland  has  8  nniversities,  at  Basel,  Bern,  cantonal  churches  meet  annually  in  a  He  c 

and  Zcirioh,  the  2  latter  of  which  were  founded  conference.    Faculties  of  Protestant  tht- 1 ' 

ia  the  present  century  after  Grerman  models,  are  connected  with  the  nniyersities  of  B/ 

There  are  also  2  academies,  at  (Geneva  and  Zorich,  and  Basel,  and  there  are  also  6^  '- 

Lausanne,  at  which  theology,  law,  and  philoso-  theological   schools   in  French   Switzer.  - 

phy  are  taught ;  and  8  lyceums,  at  Sion,  £in-  Basel  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  missiooan  v 

siedeln,  Schaffhausen,  Lugano,  Ohur,  Lucerne,  Bible  society  of  continental  £urope,  wba 

Freyburg,  and  Soleure,  each  having  faculties  religious  societies  of  French  6witzerlac<ir:' 

of  tiieology  and  philosophy,  and  some  also  of  their  centre  in  Geneva.    Free  churches  ij''^ 

law.    All  the  universities  and  academies  are  bjrterian  or  Independent)  have  been  i  r. 

firotestant,  and  all  the  lyceums  except  that  at  during  the  present  century  by  secession  ^ 

Schaffhausen  are  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  the  state  churches,  and  are  especiallj  pi:i 

There  are  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  in  ous  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaod.  in  c^ 

nearly  every  canton.    The  new  federal  const!-  of  which  tliey  have  also  a  theological  ?<^  ' 

tution  of  1848  provided  for  the  establishment  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  congrcv'^- 

of  a  federal  university  (the  8  above  mentioned  in  several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  b 

being  cantonal  institutions),  and  a  committee  concern  at  Ztlrioh.    Li  1860  the  mm\\*-' 

appointed  for  drafting  a  plan  submitted  its  re-  Jews,  who  live  mostly  in  a  few  commnDi' .^ 

port  in  1851  to  the  federal  diet;  but  the  con-  the  canton  of  Aargau,  was  about  800.  Tb' 

flicting  claims  of  several  cantons  as  to  the  loca-  her  of  periodicals  published  in  Switzerl/: 

tion  of  the  university,  and  of  the  Reformed  the  dose  of  1860  was  precisely  300,  of  ^ 

and  Roman  Catholic  churches  as  to  its  organi-  9  were  published  ddly,  28  6  times  a  vtiri. . 

zation,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  8  times  a  week,  56  semi- weekly,  117  v^' 

of  the  plan.    A  federal  polytechnic  shool  was,  21  twice  a  month,  and  the  remainder nx- 

however,  founded  in  1854  at  ZOrioh,  and  soon  The  total  number  was  increased  in  1861 1 '  ' 

attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  celeb-  of  which  210  were  in  German,  78  in  Freu"- 

rity.   The  number  of  public  schools  amounts  to  in  Italian,  and  8  in  Romansh.    The  pr^K. 

about  5.500,  educating  upward  of  850,000  pu-  of  periodicals  to  the  population  is  1  U)' 

pils.    The  expenses  of  public  instruction  are  while  in  France  it  is  only  1  to  26,400. 

partly  paid  by  the  conmiunities  (about  4,500,000  years,  from  1858  to  1860,  tiie  aggregate  rj 

francs),  partly  by  special  school  funds,  and  partly  of  copies  of  periodicals  issned  in  Sviti 

by  appropriations  of  the  cantonal  governments  increased  from  9,484,000  to  16.600,0in>->- 

(about  900,000  francs).    Many  private  educa-  present  federal  constitution  of  Sviu^p-'; 

tional  institutions  have  gained  a  world-wide  which  superseded  the  federal  contract  ^'j-^' 

celebrity  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fel-  7, 1815,  and  changed  the  federd  union  of  h:*- 

lenberg,  who  conducted  establishments  of  this  into  a  federal  republic,  was  promulgated  > ; 

kind  at  Yverdun  (Vaud)  and  Hofwyl  (Bern).  12,  1848.    It  provides  that  all  the  rifJi  - 

A  maiority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  sovereignty  which  are  not  expressly  tniB'-;^ 

but  the  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  to  the  confederacy  are  exercised  by  the  i^  - 

in  11  cantons  and  one  half  canton,  viz. :  Lu-  tons  and  half  cantons.    Among  the  prt^  - 

oeme,  Uri,  Schwytz,  UnterwaJden,  Zug,  Frey-  tives  of  the  federal  government  are  the  rii::  * 

burg,  Valais,   Soleure,   Ticino,  St.  Gall,  and  declaring  war,  of  concluding  peace  or trt'/ 

Geneva,  and  Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes.    They  and  of  sending  diplomatic  representativ-es  - 

have  5  bishops,  viz.:    of  Basel  (residing  at  formation  ofseparate  alliances  between  tr- 

Soleure),  Chur,  St.  Gall,  Lausanne  (residing  in  tons,  without  special  i)ermi8Bion,  is  proh.l  -- 

Freyburg),  and  Sion.    The  whole  of  the  can-  The  constitution  of  every  canton  is  guar&r"' 

ton  of  Ticino  and  a  few  congregations  in  Gri-  if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it  has  been  mi   ' 

sons  were  formerly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  by  the  people,  and  if  it  can  be  revised  on  lay  ^ 

the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  bishop  of  Como  mand  of  a  m.'gority  of  the  citizens.    All  >- " 

in  Lombardy ;  but  the  government  of  Ticino  as  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  former  rt- 

well  as  the  federal  government  have  protested  of  subjects  as  well  as  all  privileges  of  pi-  ' 

against  the  continuance  of  this  relation,  and  birth  are  abolished.    All  Swiss  who  are  i  ''^ 

demanded  of  the  pope  the  establishment  of  a  tians  have  the  right  of  settling  in  any  ra:t  - 

new  Swiss  bishopric  in  that  canton.    The  Je-  and  ofaoquirin^uU  civil  rights.  Allreoi^-^-- 

suits  and  Redemptorists  are  by  an  express  pro-  Christian  denominations  ei^oy  liberty  of  '- 

vision  of  the  federal  constitution  excluded  from  ^ous  worship.    Liberty  of  the  press,  ot^^,^ 

Switzerland,  and  the  number  of  the  convents  tion,  and  of  association  is  guaranteed;  ^'-^ 

of  other  religious  orders  has  been  somewhat  Jesuits  and  all  religious  orders  and  associ^r.  ' 
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of  age,  and  is  divided  intp  8  classes  according  conntrj  ▼&§  often  harassed  by*  the  inrairioa 
to  age.  The  first  class,  comprising  men  from  of  German  tribes,  espeoialljr  the  Alemanni; 
SO  to  84  years  of  age,  constitates  the  active  the  Celtic  and  the  Roman  elements  of  the  pop- 
field  army  (Atumg) ;  the  second  class,  84  to  40  nlation  mostly  perished,  the  towns  were  socked, 
years,  the  reserve  army ;  and  the  third  class,  and  the  country  laid  waste.  In  the  5th  century 
40  to  44  years,  the  sedentary  militia  (Land-  the  Bnrgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Grotha  divided 
wehr).  The  federal  government  provides  for  the  country  among  themselves;  but  the  domin- 
ie instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  and  ion  exercised  by  them  was  of  short  duration, 
oavidry,  furnishes  part  of  the  material  of  war  and  they  were  all  in  the  6th  century  brooght 
to  the  cantons,  and  superintends  the  quality  into  subjection  by  the  Franks.  ChristianitT, 
of  the  material  furnished  by  the  cantons.  The  which  had  already  begun  to  take  root  in  Bur- 
instruction  of  infantry  soldiers  requires  28  days,  gundian  Switzerland,  became  under  the  rule 
of  riflemen  85  days.  All  the  different  classes  of  the  Franks  the  religion  of  the  entire  ooantry. 
are  reauired  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  days  Many  bishoprics  and  convents  were  founded, 
in  each  year  to  battalion  and  brigade  drills  and  the  bishops  and  many  abbots,  as  thoee  of 
and  field  manwuvres.  The  Swiss  are  known  St.  Gull,  Einsiedeln,  dea,  obtained  great  po- 
to  be  accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and  litical  influence.  Though  wholly  incorporated 
meet  constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in  trials  with  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country 
of  skill  There  are  clubs  and  societies  in  al-  was  in  point  of  administration  divided  into 
most  every  valley  and  parish,  and  constant  two  parts ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake 
matches  between  them ;  beside  which  a  feder-  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Aar  and 
al  rifle  match  is  held  every  year,  at  which  ah  St.  Gothard,  was  called  Rhsstia  and  Thnri* 
the  best  shots  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland  gau ;  and  the  other,  comprising  Creneva,  Var 
meet  to  contend  for  a  prize.  Annual  contests  in  lais,  Neufch^tel,  Bern,  Freyburg,  Solenre,  Ac^^ 
wrestling  (Sehmnqfette)  also  are  held  in  differ-  was  called  Little  Burgundia.  Under  the  weak 
entpartsof  Switzerland,  especially  in  Bern,  Ap-  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Switzerland,  like 

Senzell,  and  Unterwalden.    In  Deo.  1860,  the  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was  lost  to 

eld  army  numbered  81,257  men,  the  reserve  the  Franks.    The  N.  part  came  into  the  pos- 

army  43,284,  and  the  militia  61,878;   total,  session  of  the  duke  of  Alemannia  (SwabiaX  and 

186,419. — The  first  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  thus*beoame  part  of  the  German  empire,  while 

are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the  S.  part  belonged  to  Burgundy.    During  the 

to  have  immigrated  into  the  country  from  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians,  many 

N.  £.    Their  collective  name  was  Helvetians,  towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basel,  ZQrich.  and  LAoeme, 

The  high  valleys  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  fortified,  and  thus  rose  in  importance, 

in  the  present  canton  of  Grisons,  were  occupied  During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  of  Uie  hou<^ 

by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etrus-  of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly  held  as  fieft 

cans,  called  the  Rhietians.    In  118  B.  C.  two  by  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  in  particukr  by 

tribes  of  Helvetians,  the  Tigurini  and  Tugeni  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  counts  of  Kybnnc 

(from  which  are  derived  the  names  of  Zarioh  (Zarich),  Uapsburg  (Aargau),  Lenzburg  (Aar- 

and  Zug),  joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  in  gau),  Rapperswyl  (St.  Gall),  and  Toggenborr 

their  inroads  into  Italy.  In  this  war  the  Hel-  ^St.  Gall) ;  later  also  by  the  count  of  Savoy  aad 

vetian  Divico,  in  107,  completely  routed  the  Ro-  the  duke  of  Zuhringen.     Many  of  these  noble 

mans  under  their  consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus.  families  became  extinct  during  the  cmaades ; 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  in  101,  the  Helve-  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  rwm 

tians  returned  unmolested  to  their  mountains,  still  higher,  Bern  and  Freyburg  even  becominc 

followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered  rem-  free  cities  of  the  German  empire.     Zarich, 

nants  of  the  Cimbri,  to  whom  the  foundation'of  Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  alliance,  and  tri^d 

the  town  of  Schwytz  is  ascribed.    In  the  time  to  make  themselves  independent.    Yet  the  io- 

of  CfBsar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Helvetians,  in-  dependence  of  Switzerland  did  not  proceed 

Btigated  by  their  leader  Orgetorix,  determined  from  them,  but  from  the  three  ancient  cantons 

to  oonouer  seats  in  Gaul,  destroyed  their  towns  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  inhab> 

and  villages,  and  under  the  command  of  Divico  itants  of  which  are  believed  to  have  descended 

crossed  the  Sa6ne ;  but  they  were  conquered  from  immigrants  from  Sweden,  and  which  had 

by  CiBsar  at  Bibracte  (Autun),  and  driven  back  never  been  conquered.    They  were  only  imdcr 

to  their  country.    Soon  afterward  the  Helve-  the  protection  of  the  German  emperor,  near 

tian  tribes  were  gradually  subdued  by   the  whom  their  rights  were  guarded  by  a  eoj^f,  fint 

Romans,  and  even  the  Rhietians,  who  were  the  a  count  of  Lenzburg,  and  afterward  a  count 

kst  to  maintain  their  freedom,  were  compelled  of  Hapsburg.    The  elevation  of  Rudolph  of 

at  length  to  yield.   For  several  centuries  Switz-  Hapsburg  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany 

eriand  reraained  a  province  of  the  Romans,  in  1278,  and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  other 

who  introduced  their  manners,  laws,  and  civ-  possessions  of  Ottooar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  in- 

ilization,  and  founded  several  towns,  as  An-  creased  the  influence  of  the  house  jof  Rmbmg 

gusta  Rauraoorum  (Angst,  near  Basel),  Yin-  in  Switzerland.    The  son  of  Rudolph,  Albert^ 

donissa   (Windisch,   in    Aargau),  Aventicum  sought  to  incorporate  Uie  Swiss  with  Anstria. 

fAvonches,  in  Vaud),  and  Eburodunum  (Yver-  Bern  and  Zurich  at  once  resisted  succemfully ; 

ann).    In  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  centuries  the  but  in  the  8  old  cantons  of  Sohwyti,  Uii«  and 
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Unterwaldenhesnoceededforatime.  The  con-  peror   (1498),   in  which  the  Swiss  showed 

veiuion  entered  into  by  38  distinguished  men  their  usual  bravery.    The  emperor  was  obliged 

r*t  the  8  cantons  on  the  RQtli,  a  meadow  on  to  conclude  in  1499  the  peace  of  Basel,  and 

(heir  common  frontier,  Nov.  1,  1307,  led,  on  Basel  and  Schaffhausen,  in  recompense  for  faith* 

Jan.  1,  1308,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  ful  assistance,  were  admitted  as  members  of 

i>rficers  and  the  destruction  of  their  castles,  the  confederacy,  to  which  in  1518  Appenzell 

riie   legend  of  Tell   belongs  to  this  period,  was  also  added.     The  number  of  cantons  thus 

liie  relation  of  the  8  cantons  to  the  German  rose  to  18,  and  remained  so  until  1798.    The 

[»mj)ire  remained  at  first  unchanged;  but  the  Swiss  conquered  Lombardy  for  Duke  Maximil- 

war  of  Austria  for  reestablishing  its  rule  in  the  ian  Sforza  in  1512,  and  routed  the  French  at 

emancipated  cantons,  which  lasted  with  many  Kovara  in  1518,  but  in  1515  lost  the  great 

interruptions  for  about  200  years,  ended  with  battle  at  Marignano;  nevertheless  they  found 

-evering  also  the  ties  which  bound  Switzerland  France  willing  to  conclude  with  them  an  ad- 

to  Germany.    The  Hapsburgs  also  lost  their  vantageous  peace  in  1516,  which   was    kept 

f  M-><sessions  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  until  1798.     The  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 

1  whine,  and  their  old  family  castles  of  Hapsburg  tury  rent  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps. 

[ind  Kyburg.     The  league  of  the  8  old  cantons,  Among  its  leaders  were  Zwingli  in  Zurich, 

which  had  first  been  ifbrmed  in  1291  and  re-  CEcolampadius  in  Basel,  Haller  and  Manuel  in 

n-.wed  in  1308,  was  again  sworn  to  and  estab-  Bern,  Farel  and  Calvin  in  Geneva.    In  most 

li:?hed  as  a  perpetual  confederacy  in  1315,  after  of  the  cantons  the  reformation  was  introduced, 

the  great  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Mor-  but  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and 

^^irten  on  the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zug.  Zug  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  old 

In  1352  Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  which  faith.    Several  wars  ensued,  in  one  of  which 

received  the  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons.  Zwingli  lost  his  life  (1581)  in  the  battle  at  Cappel 

Z  irich  came  in  in  1351,  Glams  and  Zug  in  (ZGrich),  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were 

l;3o2.  and  Bern  in  1353,  when  the  8  united  victorious.   Soon  afterward  peace  was  conclud- 

rantons  erected    the    "perpetual   league    of  ed,  and  every  canton  left  at  liberty  to  introduce 

the  8  old  places  of  the  confederacy,"  so  called  or  to  oppose  the  reformation.     Geneva  freed 

because  no  new  members  were  added  to  the  itself,  with  the  aid  of  Bern,  from  Savoy,  and 

confederacy  until  1481,  and  these  8  old.  ones  became  in  1536  a  Protestant  republic,  without 

erijoved  many  privileges  until  1798.     Other  however  being  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 

brilliant  victories  over  Austria  were  gained  at  Vaud  was  also  conquered  by  Bern  from  Savoy 

Sempach  (Lucerne),  July  9,  1386,  and  at  Na-  in  1553  and  reformed ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 

tels  (Glarus),  April  9,  1389;  after  which  the  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 

bwiss  became  aggressive  in  their  policy,  and  Unterwalden,  Soleure,  and  Freyburg  formed  in 

fit    length,  notwithstanding  their  defeats   at  1586,  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Charles  Bor- 

Arbedo  (Ticino)  in  1422  and  at  St  Jacob  (Ba-  romeo  of  Milan,  the  "  golden  league"  for  the 

^el)  in   1444,  annexed  a  considerable  portion  common  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion.    The 

of  Austrian  territory.    These  protracted  wars  religions  split  long  continued  a  prolific  source 

liwakened  such  a  fondness  for  warfare   that  of  dissension  between  the  cantons.    In  1597 

many  Swiss  soldiers,  not  finding  sufficient  mil-  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a 

itary  occupation  at  home,  entered  foreign  ar-  religious  war,  was  separated  into  two  indepen- 

mies,  where,  until  a  very  recent  period,  they  dent  half   cantons,  the  Catholic   part  being 

earned  the  questionable  reputation  of  being  the  called  Inner  Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer 

Tiiost  loyal  defenders  of  the  cause  they  had  Rhodes.     In  1602  the  Reformed  were  expelled 

once  espoused,  even  if  it  were  that  of  des-  from  Valais,  and  in  1620  Protestantism  waa 

potism.    There  were  sometimes  also  internal  forcibly  suppressed  in  Yaltellina.    In  Grisons 

<iis3ensions,  and  Zfirich  from  1440  to  1450  se-  a  bloody  civil  war  was  kindled,  in  which  other 

<  eded  from  the  confederacy.    As  at  this  time  cantons  also  took  part,  and  which  made  the 

the  canton  of  Schwytz  had  a  predominant  in-  country  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  be- 

tiuence  in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy,  its  tween  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.     As  the 

cantonal  colors  (white  and  red)  were  adopted  federal  courts  of  Germany  still  continued  to 

fLS  the  confederate  ensign,  and  the  party  name  make  claims  on  Switzerland  as  belonging  to 

Swiss  (Schwytz)  became  the  designation  of  the  the  German  empire,  the  Swiss  sent  the  burgo- 

cntire  people.    A  great  war  against  Charles  master  Weltstein  of  Basel  as  their  representa- 

of  Burgundy,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  tive  to  the  peace  congress  of  Munster,  which  at 

times  in  W.  Europe,  was  gloriously  terminated,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (164b)   pronounced 

after  brilliant  victories  had  been  gained  by  the  Switzerland  entirely  independent  of  Germany. 

Swiss  at  Granson  (Vaud)  and  Morat  (Freyburg)  From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 

in  H76,  and  at  Nancy  in  1477.     The  admis-  revolution  in  1789,  the  history  of  Switzerland 

hion  of  Soleure  and  Freyburg  into  the  confed-  presents  few  events  of   general    importance, 

eracy  in  1481  almost  became  the  occasion  of  It  had  no  foreign  war,  and  the  religious  con- 

ft  civil  war,  which  was  however  averted  by  tests  at  home,  which  still  occurred  from  time 

the  exhortations  of  a  pious  hermit,  Nichokus  to  time,  were  mostly  of  short  duration.    The 

von  der  Flue.     Other  internal  dissensions  were  most  important  of  them  was  the  second  war  of 

terminated  by  a  war  against  the  German  em-  Toggenburg  in  1712,  when  150,000  Swiss  were 


m  arms  tgainet  each  ether.     Other  internal  biiMle  of  LmimIo  the  troope  of  theaDied  pof* 

commotioiis  arose  oat  of  the  oligarchic  form  of  era  marohed  throagfa  Switiwlaad.    Bern  n^ 

government  which  was  gradoally  established  in  others  of  the  ariatoeratic  eantona  seTered  li^ 

the  cantons  of  Bern,  Freybnrg,  Soleare,  and  connection  with  the  Helvetie  govemmeDt  =• 

Lucerne,  and  out  of  the  oppressed  condition  atituted  bytheaotof  mediati<»i,anddTillr.' 

of  the  subjected  territories  whose  inhabitants  ensued  in  a  number  of  eantona.    Yet  thee- 

were  excluded  from  aU  poUtioal  rights.  In  1798  tempt  to  restore  the  former  order  of  thin^  x 

two  French  armies  marched,  witnout  anj  re-  soon  to  be  given  up,  and  a  new  constim  : 

spectable  pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  captured  adopted  by  the  federal  diet  on  Mar  ST,  1' ' 

on  March  5  the  city  of  Bern,  plundered  its  ar«  sworn  to  at  Z&rich  on  Aug.  7,  and  ntifiM 

morj  and  treasury,  and  on  April  12, 1798,  pro-  the  great  powers  of  Enrope-on  Dec,  S>*.  »> ; 

olauned  at  Aarau  the  one  and  indivisible  Uel-  knowledged  all  the  19  cantons  constitowd  - 

▼etic  republic,  divided  into  18  cantons,  with  the  act  of  mediation,  and  added  3  newc:* 

Aarau  as  the  federal  capital.    By  the  new  con-  Geneva,  Valais,  and  the  Fmsaian  prinript^ 

stitution  Bern  was  divided  into  4  cantons,  the  of  Neufch&tel.    The  territory  of  Switzer:: 

Bul^ected  districts  of  Baden,  Thurgau,  Lugano,  was  enlarged  by  portions  of  land  ceded  : 

and  BeUinzona  (Ticlno)  erected  into  cantons,  France  (the  Dappes  valley),  Savoy  (Garov  >- 

Zug,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden  united  several  villages  on  the  laJce  of  GeneTftacd'. 

into  the  one  canton  of  the  Forest  Towns,  the  Rh6ne),  and  Austria  (Razona,  the  Frieki- 

and  Appenzell,  St.  Oall,  and  the  valley  of  the  Laufenburg,  and  Rheinfelden).     The  mi '« i 

Bhine  formed  into  the  canton  of  Sentis.    Ge-  of  Soleure,  Grisons,  Schwytz,  and  Appe:'-  ■ 

neva,  Bienne  (Bern),  and  several  other  por-  Lmer  Rhodes  adopted  the  eonstitotion  •:" 

tions  of  Swiss  territory  were  incorporated  with  reluctance,  and  Nidwalden  (one  b^   ' 

with  the  French  republic.    The  resistance  of  Unterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  sole- 1 

the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless,  and  the  don  by  force  of  arms.    According  to  the: « 

new  constitution  was   gradually  introduced,  confederation  the  eantona  guaranteed  to  dr. 

though  but  little  liked.    Overthrown  on  the  other  their  constitution,  and  united  for  "-■ 

mtranee  and  advance  of  the  allied  armies  under  common  defenoe  of  their  independence,  y 

the  command  of  Suwaroff,  it  was  reestablished  diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  1,  i^- 

after  the  victories  of  the  French  under  Mas*  nately  at  Bern,  Lucerne,  «ad  Zlirich,  aod'"' 

s^na.    The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  vir,  ^^ 

in  1802  led  at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost  eluding  peace,  and  forming  alliaDceswiuf' 

every  canton,  and  a  general  diet,  consisting  eign  powers.    The  cantons  retained,  hoTc^' 

of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  the  for-  the  right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  ^^■i' 

merly  governing  and  the  governed  districts,  military  agreements.    TheexiatenceoftiK**'' 

was  convoked  at  Schwytz;   but  again  France  vents  and  cathedral  chapters  was  gum^-"- 

interfered,  12,000  French  troops  subdued  the  by  a  special  article.    The  administretic  ' 

old  cantons,  and  deputies  from  all  the  can-  federal  affairs,  during  the  time  that  tiie  <■  ;■ 

tons  were  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  assemble  was  not  in  session,  was  left  to  tiie  IVvH-  '^ 

at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  Switz-  1817  Switzerland,  upon  the  invitation  of  ^^ 

erland.    On  Feb.  19,  1803,  Bonaparte  trans-  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  joined  the  t' 

mitted  to  them  the  act  of  mediation,  by  which  alliance,  and  firom  1823  to  1828  it  concedt^i  v 

the  former  cantonal  system  was  restored,  al-  the  urgent  reqaeats  of  the  great  powers  c*!  ^'^ 

though  the  relation  of  subjected  territories  rope  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  th«  p^ 

remained  abolished.    To  the  13  old  cantons  6  and  of  the  right  of  asylum.    The  9ivv<^^ 

new  ones  were  added,  viz. :  St.  Gall  and  Gri-  recovered  in  most  eantona  part  of  their  f -^ 

sons,  which  had  formerly  been  aUied  with  the  prerogatives,  and  several  capital  towns  f^; 

confederacy  without  being  members,  and  Aar-  enlarged  their  influence  at  the  ezpeose  of  ^ 

gan,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  and  Vaud.  which  had  been  country  people.     The  Freneh  reyolstioii  ^ 

subjected  territories.    At  the  nead  of  the  con-  July,  1880,  led  therefore  to  violent  H^^'^ 

federacy  was  again  placed  a  diet  (TagMteung),  agitations  in  Switzerland.    In  several  c^^'^ 

consisting  of  commissioners,  voting  according  the  country  people  rose  against  the  o^"^ 

to  instructions:    It  was  to  assemble  in  turn  in  towns,  and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  ci^ 

the  cities  of  Bern,  ZQrich,  Lucerne,  Basel,  Frey-  tonal  constitutions  on  a  more  liberal  and  d^^" 

burg,  and  Soleure,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  cratic  basis.    In  the  canton  of  Basel  a  pj^ 

VoTortoT  temporary  capital,  under  the  name  of  nent  division  into  two  independent  baif  ^ 

Lasidammann  of  Switzerland,  was  to  preside  at  tons,  Basel  Oity  and  Bi»el  Oomitry,  vas  e^^ 

the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  the  current  affairs  in  1882.    In  Nov.  1832,  some  of  the  most  ^«' 

of  the  year.    In  the  democratic'  cantons  the  servative  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwukc^ 

sovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestablish-  Neufchatel,  and  Basel  City,  formed  the  '^I^'"* 

ed ;  in  the  others  grand  and  little  councils,  the  of  Sarnen,"  and  threatened  to  send  no  ^^ 

former  being  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  oommissioners  to  the  federal  diet  if  the  r*!^ 

people,  and  the  latter  by  the  grand  council,  missioner  from  Basel  Oonntry  were  admi^t^^ 

This  new  constitution  was  on  the  whole  well  The  federal  diet  interfered  with  praoip|'^' 

received,  and  under  it  Switzerland  for  10  years  and  energy ;  the  separate  league  was  ^fl 

enjoyed  peace  at  home  and  abroad.    After  the  disiolved,  and  the  refractory  eantona  ^  ^ 
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:T»mit  to  the  federal  anthorHy.    Altogether,  others  which  were  in  favor  of  the  project.    As 

Serai  cantonal  reforms  were  Introduced  in  thus  the  danger  threatening  the  existence  of 

\  K>ut  two  thirds  of  Switzerland.    Encouraged  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  the  can- 

y  this  success,  the  progressive  party  conceived  tons  which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal 

l^o  the  plan  of  revising  the  federal  constitu-  institutions,  or  which  patronized  them  (viz., 

t>ii,  which  seemed  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy  Lucerne,   Ui-i,    Schwytz,    Unterwalden,    Zug, 

le  want  of  a  closer  political  union.    The  diet,  Freyburg,  and  Yalais),  strengthened  a  separate 

II  July  17,  1832,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  alliance  (the  ^' Sonderbund  ^'),  which  had  fd- 

•vision;  yet,  when  the  amendments  adopted  ready  been  formed  in  1843,  and  appointed  a 

y  tlie  diet  were  subjected  to  a  direct  popular  council  of  warfortlie  emergency  of  a  civil  con- 

t  >te,  they  were  voted  down  by  a  coalition  of  test.    A  motion  of  Ztirich  at  the  diet  of  1845  to 

le  Catholic  and  the  radical  parties.   The  large  declare  the  Sonderbund  dissolved  received  only 

umber  of  political  refugees,  who  gathered  in  10^  votes,  but  a  change  of  government  of  Ge- 

witzerland  in  consequence  of  the  revolution-  neva  and  St.  Gall  secured  for  the  motion  a  ma* 

ry  movements  of  1830,  involved  the  country  jority  of  12^  votes  on  July  20,  1846.  One  Prot- 

I  serious  difficulties  with  the  great  powers,  estant  canton  (Neufchatel),  one  Protestant  half 
hich  complained  of  the  liberty  granted  to  canton  (Basel  City),  and  one  Catholic  half 

I I  cm  by  the  federal  diet.  The  latter  endeavored  canton  (Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes)  voted  with 
L>  conciliate  the  powers  by  several  resolutions  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  September 
cstricting  the  liberty  of  the  refugees  (in  1884  another  resolution  declared  the  ezpulsion  of 
T\d  1838),  and  even  by  the  expulsion  of  some  the  Jesuits  from  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
f  the  leading  men  among  them  (1886) ;  yet  the  collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  under 
il>lomatic  collisions  continued.  The  demand  of  tlie  command  of  Gen.  Dufour,  and  on  Nov.  4 
ho  French  government,  in  1838,  for  the  expul-  resolved  to  execute  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
ion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  since  1832  force  of  arms.  The  Sonderbund  had  raised  a 
t  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  was  declined  force  of  36,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
.y  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a  war,  whioh  a  Landstvrm  of  47,000  men.  The  war,  con- 
vas  only  avoided  by  his  voluntary  departure,  trary  to  expectation,  was  of  short  duration. 
\n  occasion  for  new  religious  contests  was  giv-  The  isolated  Freyburg  was  first  attacked,  and 
'II  by  the  conference  at  Baden  in  1884,  at  which  surrendered  after  an  insignificant  skirmish. 
i elevates  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Basel  Country,  On  Nov.  23  the  army  of  the  Sonderbund  waa 
\argau,  Thurgau,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  St.  routed  at  Gislicon,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
in  11  (the  first  4  of  which  are  predominantly  canton  of  Lucerne;  the  council  of  war,  the 
*r<^>te.stant),  undertook  to  regulate  the  rela-  government  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Jesuits  fled, 
ions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  man-  and  all  the  7  cantons  submitted.  Austria, 
lor  wliich  was  rejected  by  the  pope  and  the  France,  and  Prussia  had  openly  declared  during 
iishop  of  Basel  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and  the  war  their  sypipathy  with  the  Sonderbund, 
lie  spirit  of  the  church.  The  articles  of  the  and  in  1848  issued  a  joint  note  to  Switzerland, 
•nnference  provoked  several  insurrections,  as-  demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund 
'ccially  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  the  govern-  be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made  in  the 
I  lent  of  which,  in  order  to  punish  the  revolted  constitution  of  1816,  except  by  the  consent  of  all 
Jatholic  districts,  decreed  in  1841  the  abolition  the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions  of  1848  drew 
>f  all  the  convents.  Against  this  measure  most  ofiT  the  attention  of  the  great  powers  from 
>f  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  ambassador  of  Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter  an  opportu- 
\iistria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of  that  nity  to  hasten  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
trticlo  of  the  constitution  of  1816  which  guar*  federal  constitution.  The  committee  of  revision 
mteed  the  continuance  of  convents  and  chap-  commenced  its  labors  on  Feb.  17,  1848,  and  on 
ors.  Upon  the  representations  of  the  federal  June  27  the  draft  of  the  constitution  which  is  at 
\w.t  Aargau  ofiered  to  restore  8  female  con-  present  in  force  was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote 
,  ents,  a  concession  which  did  not  satisfy  Aus-  of  the  people.  A  majority  of  the  cantons  and 
ria  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  but  the  federal  a  large  majority  of  the  total  population  voting 
liet  by  12^  votes  dismissed  the  subject  from  in  favor  of  it,  it  was  promulgated  Sept.  12.  In 
ts(locket(Aug.  81, 1843).  A  cause  of  still  great-  the  same  year  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel  de« 
:-r  trouble  was  a  motion,  made  by  Aargau  at  the  clared  itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which 
liot  of  1844,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  entered  against  this  act  an  inefficient  protest. 
rom  Switzerland.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  The  success  of  the  counter  revolution  in  184d 
lie  diet;  but  when  the  Catholic  Fofwf  Lucerne  again  brought  thousands  of  political  refugeea 

rt'solved  (Oct.  24,  1844)  to  call  the  Jesuits  to  a  to  Switzerland,  and  again,  owing  to  the  de- 

'antonal  institution,  a  great  excitement  spread  mands  of  the  great  powers,  they  were  made  the 

hroiiiiliout  Switzerland.    Two  volunteer  ex-  subject  of  restrictive  and  unfavorable  legislar 

[K'ditions  (Dec.  1844,  and  March,  1846)  were  tion,  which  soon  reduced  their  number  to  a 

undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  few  hundreds.   The  expulsion  of  some  Capuchin 

rhe  government  of  Lucerne,  but  both  were  un-  monks,  who  were  natives  of  Lombardy,  from 

-.iiceessful.    On  the  other  hand,  the  govern-  the  canton  of  Ticino,  and  the  participation  of 

rnonts  of  Vaud,  Bern,  and  Zdrich,  which  had  some  Italian  refugees  who  had  been  living  in 

voted  against  the  expulsion,  had  to  give  way  to  Switzerland  in  a  revolutionary  attempt  at  Mi* 
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kn  in  1868,  led  to  a  •ospenmon  of  diplomatio  te.,  th^  ^P^^or  to  be  ihort  oot-and-tliniil 

interoonne  with  AuBtria ;  bat  the  matter  was  blades,  tapering  from  hilt  to  point  and  provided 

peaceably  settled  on  March  18,1865.    On  Sept.  with  a  sosbbard,  which  was  attaohed  on  the 

2  the  royaluts  of  the  canton  of  Neofch&tel  made  left  side  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the  shoulder 

an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  goyernment  of  or  round  the  waist.    The  Romans  in  the  time 

the  canton  and  to  reestablish  the  sovereignty  of  Polybins  had  sword  blades  of  finely  tem- 

of  the  king  of  Prnssia.    The  movement  was  at  pered  steel  prepared  by  the  Oeltiberians.   They 

once  suppressed  (Sept.  8),  but  led  to  serious  were  short  and  straight,  made  for  catting  and 

complications  witn  Prnssia,  which  demanded  thrusting,  snd  were  worn  on  the  right  side, 

the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  captured  royal-  Those  of  the  gladiators  were  curved.  The  most 

ists.    The  demand  was  sapported  more  or  less  famous  swords  were  the  Damascus  blades  of 

by  sU  the  great  powers  of  jBurope ;  and  when  the  middle  ages,  described  in  the  histories  of 

the  federal  council  refused  to  accede  to  it,  the  crussdes,  and  by  Scott  in  the  **  Talisman." 

Prossia  broke  off  diplomatio  relations,  and  made  The  steel  was  probably  the  East  Indian  wooix, 

some  warlike  demonstrations.  When,  however,  and  the  manufactured  articles  were  £sbricated 

"Fnnce  and  England  promised  their  interces-  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    (See  Da- 

sion  with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  a  recognition  of  masous  Bladbs.)    Next  to  these  the  swords  of 

the  independence  of  Keufdi&tel,  in  case  Swits-  Toledo  in  Spain  attained  great  celebrity  in  the 

erland  would  release  the  royalist  prisoners,  time  of  the  Moors.     Though  attempts  were 

their  adrice  was  followed  by  the  federal  coun-  made  to  remove  the  manufacture  to  Seville, 

oil.  Prnssiawas  now  found  willing  to  enter  into  the  same  processes  that  were   employed  at 

negotiations,  and  on  April  14, 1867,  at  a  con-  Toledo  here  failed  to  produce  the  same  sort  of 

ference  of  the  great  powers  at  Paris,  resigned  steel;  and  for  want  of  a  better  explanation  of 

for  ever  its  claims  to  NeufchAteL    In  1860  the  cause  of  the  failure,  it  was  attributed  to 

Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation  some  peculiar  excellence  in  the  waters  of  the 

of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea-  Tagus  in  which  those  of  the  Gaudalqnivir  were 

ties  of  1664  and  1816,  by  which  the  neutrality  lacking.    Milan  also  was  famous  for  its  excel- 

of  the  districts  of  Ohabhus  and  Faucigny  had  lent  swords  during  the  middle  ages.    The  in- 

been  guaranteed.    It  demanded  from  France  troduction  of  gunpowder  rendered  sword^  <tf 

the  cession  of  these  two  districts,  but  as  it  was  secondary  importance.     In  the  17th  century 

little  aided  by  the  great  powers,  its  represents-  those  made  by  the  Germans  were  in  good  repute, 

tions  were  of  no  effect — ^The  principal  works  and  about  the  year  1689  unsuccessful  efforts 

on  the  geography  and  history  of  Switzerland  were  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  with 

are:  Suk,  Topoffraphi$ehes  Lexihon  der  JSchweu  the  aid  of  German  workmen  in  Camberland, 

(8  vols.,  Aarau,  1827) ;  Franscini,  Neue  StatiB-  England,  and  the  adjacent  counties.    It  was 

tik  der  Sehwsu  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1849 ;  appendix,  no^  however,  until  1786  that  good  blades  were 

1861) ;  Johannes  von  MfkUe^,  Oeichiehte  der  made  in  that  oountry.    At  tlukt  time  Mr.  Gill, 

Bidgeiumeneehafl^  with  continuations  by  Glntz^^  of  Birmingham,  competing  with  Gennan  and 

Blotzheim,   Hottinger,  Vulliemin,  and  Mon-  English  makers  for  supplying  tlie  Esst  India 

nard  (18  vols.,  Leipsio,  1806-^61);  Zschokke,  company,  produced  a  large  number  which  bore 

Oeichiehte  de$  Sehweiierlandei  (ZOrich,  1822) ;  the  required  test  of  bending  till  the  length  of 

and  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Banibueh  der  G&-  the  blade  was  reduced  from  86  to  29|  inches; 

tokichU  der  Schweiteruchen  Eidgennmeneehirft  and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  keen,  too^b^ 

(8  vols.,  Znrich,  182&-'9).  and  elastic,  that  Mr.  Gill  would  cut  a  gun  bar- 

SWORD,  a  weapon  used  in  hand  encounters,  rel  asunder  with  them,  and  then  wind  the  blade 

oommonly  made  hke  a  large  knife,  and  some-  round  it  like  a  ribbon,  after  which  the  Mado 

times  pointed  like  a  dagger.  The  ancient  Egyp-  would  spring  back,  and  recover  its  original 

tians  possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze  straightness  except  at  the  point.    Swords  are 

extraordinary  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  em-  still  made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  quality  as  ever. 

j^oyed  this  material  for  swords  and  daggers,  but  the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  "^ 

Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  straight  and  hands. — ^The   best   of   oast  steel  Is  required 

short,  from  2^  to  8  feet  in  length,  having  gen-  for  good  swords.     The  bars  are  banunenMl 

orally  a  double  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  down  by  two  men  striking  alternately;  and  if 

point    Four  ancient  bronze  swords  are  pre-  the  blade  is  to  have  concave  sides  or  oUier  p«- 

served  in  the  British  museum,  one  of  which,  culiarities  of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from 

•apposed  to  be  Etruscan,  is  about  18  inches  the  dies  in  which  it  is  swaged.    When  shaped, 

long,  and  is  bound  round  the  handle  with  gold  it  is  hardened  by  heating  in  the  tit^  to  dull 

wire.    The  blades  of  the  others  are  from  10  to  red  and  dipping  point  downward  in  a  tub  of 

96  inohes  long,  1|  to  2  inches  wide,  and  are  cold  water.     It  is   tempered  by  drawing  ii 

adapted  for  cutting  and  thrusting.    The  allu-  through  the  fire  until  it  acqnirea  a  Une  c<oi«»r« 

Mons  to  swords  are  very  frequent  in  the  poems  and  is  then  set  or  straightened  by  springii^^tr 

of  Homer.    The  Greeks  had  several  names  for  it  with  the  tongs  in  any  required  direction  as  it 

the  several  varieties,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  is  held  in  a  sort  of  fork  standing  in  the  an%  i  L 

having  silver  handles  and  being  studded  with  After  this  it  is  ground  upon  a  stone  with  a  fs4. « 

silver.    They  too  were  of  bronze,  but  at  a  later  adapted  to  that  of  the  aword,  flat  or  otherw  in^  ; 

period  of  iron;  and  as  seen  apon  coins,  vasei|  la  slightly  heated  to  restore  the  temper  impaix^ 
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d  by  grinding;  and  is  finally  polished  with  water.    On  the  American  coast,  and  also  in  the 

I'lery  and  crocus. — ^The  small  sword  used  in  Mediterranean,  the  chase  of  the  sword  fish  re- 

t  rn'iii<?  is  a  slender  weapon  fur  the  thrust  onlj,  sembles  whaling  in  miniature,  and  is  very  ex- 

ii.d  is  the  court  dress  sword.   The  broad  sword,  citing;  a  man  aloft  gives  notice  of  a  fish  being 

•lilcJ  sometimes  the  back  sword,  has  but  one  near,  when  the  fishermen  row  toward  it,  and 

<ii:e.     The  heavy  two-handed  sword,  of  great  strike  it  with  a  harpoon  made  for  the  purpose; 

ejiirth  and  breadth,  made  by  the  Spaniards,  is  by  attaching  a  fioating  cask  to  each  harpoon, 

iJicd  an  espadon,    A  sword  cane  is  a  hollow  several  fish  may  be  struck  in  a  few  hours,  and 

valking  stick,  containing  a  concealed  dagger  each  individual  separately  taken  in  by  follow- 

tr ached  to  its  handle.    A  sword  bayonet  is  a  ing  the  cask;  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  a 

word  blade  fitted  like  a  bayonet  to  the  mus-  small  boat  being  upset  or  pulled  under  water 

A-t.  by  a  large  fish,  which  may  struggle  to  escape 

SWORD  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name  for  hours,  and  now  and  then  boats  are  pierced 

•f  the  riphiidcBj  a  family  of  marine  spiny-rayed  and  their  occupants  severely  wounded  by  the 

UliC's,  fdlied  to  the  mackerels,  so  called  from  sword  of  the  infuriated  animal ;  some  fishermen 

>ie  j)rolongation  of  the  snout  into  a  long,  hori-  prefer  to  take  them  singly,  harpooning  them 

nitally  flattened,  sword-like  weapon.     The  from  the  bows  of  a  large  vessel,  and  hauling 

word  consists  of  the  vomer  and  intermaxillary  them  in  at  once.    The  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food, 

-Dnes,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  frontals,  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  in  some  summera 

..I'-al,  and  upper  jaw.    In  form  this  fish  resem-  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 

-lea  the  mackerel;  the  scales  are  very  smaU;  the  Vineyard  fishermen. — Several  species  of 

he  jaws  proper,  and  sometimes  the  sword,  are  other  genera  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

rowded  with  small,  acute  teeth,  often  hardly  SYBARIS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucania, 

erceptible;  the  lamina)  of  each  branchial  arch  in  S.  Italy,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ta* 

irc  united  into  a  band-like  organ,  with  only  rentine  gulf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now 

..{lorticial  marks  of  separation,  as  in  no  other  Crati)  and  Sybaris  (Goscile),  a  short  distance 

joiiy  fishes;  branchiostegal  rays  in  the  typical  from  the  sea.    It  was  founded  by  an  Achaean 

ronus  xiphias  (Linn.)  7.    The  spinous  dorsal  colony  about  720  B.  0.    Settlers  of  other  na- 

>i-;:iii3  near  the  head,  high  and  sickle-shaped,  tions  were  freely  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 

.'xtending  nearly  to  the  tail,  and  followed  by  a  citizenship,  and  a  vast  population  was  thus  ao- 

mall  soti  fin;   the  anal  is  similar  but  much  quired;and  through  the  fertility  of  the  country 

liorter;  ventrals  wanting,  or  represented  only  in  which  it  was  situated,  the  city  rose  rapidly 

•y  a  pair  of  spinous  rays  on  the  throat;  caudal  to  great  wealth  and  power.    At  the  time  of 

keply  forked,  on  the  sides  having  1  or  2  large  its  greatest  prosperity,  about  200  years  after  its 

utuncous  folds;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  foundation,  it  is  stated  by  Strabo  that  the  city 

jliected  into  bundles  and  connected  by  areolar  itself  occupied  a  space  of  50  stadia  in  circum- 

i-5ue,  tlie  branches  forming  2  trunks  inserted  ference,  ruled  over  26  subject  cities,  and  could 

iito   the  intestine  close  to  the  pylorus;  the  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  300,000  men. 

tornach  crccal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder  It  founded  Posidonia,  Laus,  and  Scidrus,  and 

arrre ;  the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  is  proper-  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  especially  with 

lonally  longer  than  in  the  adult;  the  sclerotic  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor.    Sybaris  w^as  famous 

*»nns  a  bony  box,  w^ith  a  circular  opening  in  throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  eflemi- 

rnnt  for  the  cornea,  rendering  the  eyes  very  nate  habits  and  love  of  luxury  of  its  citizens. 

I  lovable  in  their  orbits.    They  are  very  swift  The  arts  which  contributed  to  the  luxurious 

wirnraers,  and  feed  on  mackerel  and  other  enjoyment  of  life  were  there    most  highly 

f-^lies  collecting  in  shoals.    The  common  sword  prized,  and  it  is  stated  by  Athenteus  that  no 

i  -h  (X  gladius,  Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12  craft  was  permitted  in  the  city  which  made  a 

0  20  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  noise  that  might  disturb  the  citizens.    The 
Liid  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  it  is  strong  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

1  nd  active,  using  its  sword  to  destroy  its  ene-  aristocracy  until  about  500  B.  C,  when  Telya, 
riies,  and  sometimes  striking  at  vessels,  burying  an  aristocrat,  headed  a  democratic  party,  drove 
t  -^  weapon  deep  in  their  timbers ;  in  these  cases  out  the  wealthier  citizens  and  rulers,  and  raised 
'jivier  thinks  it  is  irritated  by  parasitic  crusta-  himself  to  the  position  of  tyrant.  Five  hundred 

•i-ans  which  bury  themselves  in  its  flesh ;  or  of  the  exiled  nobles  took  refuge  at  Crotona, 

vrhaps  it  mistakes  the  passing  object  for  a  and  Telys  sent  thither  to  demand  their  surren- 

vliale,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  special  en-  der.     This  was  refused,  and  a  war  ensued  in 

nity.     There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword  which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  was  beaten 

s  about  Ys  ^  ^^^S  ^  ^^®  body.     It  occurs  on  by  one  third  the  number  of  the  Crotoniatae, 

Ijo  North  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  who  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  sack  of 

<*'\y  York,  being  common  in  the  summer  in  Sybaris,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Ora* 

vineyard  sound  and  between  No  Man^s  Land  this  so  that  the  city  was  inundated  and  buried 

iinl  Block  island;  it  is  silvery  white  below,  and  in  the  deposits  that  the  river  brought  down, 

i I) L'e( I  above  with  blackish  blu e,  the  sword  dark  Sybaris  was  never  restored;  its  site  is  now  a 

rown  above  and  lighter  below.    It  is  fond  of  malarious  marsh,  and  its  exact  position  cannot 

>Mrsuing  the  shoals  of  mackerel,  and  may  be  be  determined.    Its  surviving  iiiliabitants,  after 

ictected  by  the  dorsal  fin  projecting  above  the  remaining  for  many  years  at  Lafls  and  Scidma 
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founded  netr  it,  with  Atheniaa  ooloniflta,  the  nam  was  one  of  manyyalnable  addittoiuwluch 

dtj  of  Thnrii.  he  made  to  the  materia  medioa.    His  largest 

8T0AM0RE,  a  name  nraallj  applied  in  the  work,  Obtm^ationM  Mediem  drea  Morborum 
United  States  to  the  platanug  ifeeident€Uii  (Mx.)  Aeutamm  ffi$toriam  et  Curation&m  (LoDdoOf 
or  battonwood  tree  (see  Plavb  Tbbb),  end  in  1675),  was  translated  8  times  into  English  sad 
Earope  to  a  species  of  maple  {aeer  pteudoplo'  passed  through  26  editions  in  100  jean.  It  ii 
tanui^  Linn.)i  of  which  there  are  several  dis-  still  regarded  as  a  valnnble  work. — In  1848  a 
tinct  and  beaotifal  varieties  known.  (See  Ma-  society,  oompoMd  mainlj  of  members  of  tlis 
PL&.)  The  sjcamore  of  the  Saored  Scriptures  medical  profession,  was  founded  in  Loodoa  on* 
is  a  species  of  fig  (Jleu$  wyeamonu^  Linn.),  a  der  the  name  of  the  Sydenham  society,  hayiog 
native  of  Egypt,  where  it  becomes  a  consider-  for  its  object  the  republication  of  the  worb 
able  timber  tree.  Its  branches  spread  out  of  Sydenham  and  of  other  eminent  physiciaas 
widely,  affording  a  grateful  shade,  and  the  of  former  times,  otherwise  inaocessible  to  pro- 
trees  are  therefore  planted  by  the  sea  shore  and  fessional  readers  in  generaL 
by  the  road  sides.  As  it  becomes  old  much  of  SYDNEY,  a  town  upon  the  8.  E.  cosit  of 
its  picturesque  beauty  vanishes,  and  its  branch-  Australia,  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  Sooth 
6s  are  crooked,  broken,  and  leafless.  The  figs,  Wales,  and  residenoe  of  the  govemor-geoeral 
which  are  sweet  and  delicate,  are  produced  in  of  Australia.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
clustered  racemes  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  in-  the  estuary  or  extensive  harbor  of  Port  Jack< 
stead  of  the  new  shoots.  Its  timber  has  been  son,  about  7  m.  W.  8.  W.  fW>m  the  sea,  in  lit 
reputed  almost  indestmotibie,  but  ForskAhl  88*"  6S'  S.,  long.  Ifil"*  14'  £. ;  pop.,  indmliox 
says  it  is  only  fit  for  fuel  the  suburbs,  about  120,000.    Part  of  the  town 

SYDENHAM,  Flotbb,  an  English  scholar  stands  upon  a  promontory,  with  Darling  hsr- 

and  translator,  bom  in  1710,  died  April  1,  bor  on  the  W. ;  part  of  it  occnpies  a  nsrrov 

1787,  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  Yalley  to  the  E,  of  this;  and  the  remaiDder  b 

for  a  debt  due  the  eating  house  where  he  dined,  built  upon  undulating  ground  extending  S.  ind 

He  was  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  still  further  K,  with  extensive  water  noatsgs 

He  translated  the  greater  part  of  Phito's  works,  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.    Since  the  disooveryof 

which  were  published  between  1759  and  1780  gold  in  Australia  Sydney  has  advanced  very 

in  8  vols.  4to.     The  transUtion  in  general  is  rapidly,  and  the  suburbs  of  WooloomookM, 

excellent,  though  in  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse  Paddington  and   Surrey  Hills,  Redfern  and 

passages  he  fd^ed  to  express  fully  the  tenets  Ohippendale,  Camperdown,  Newtown,  and  the 

of  his  author.    It  was  oompleted  in  1804  by  Glebe  are  now  almost  connected  with  Sydney 

Thomas  Taylor.    He  publbhed  also  **A  Dis-  properbycontinnouslinesof  well  built  hooies; 

sertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  Heraclitus^^  (1775),  while  Balmain  ai^  the  North  Shore  have  no- 

and  OnomastUon  Thsologieum  (1784).    His  suf-  merons  steam  ferries,  and  Pyrmont  has  lately 

ferings  from  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  hia  been  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  Dar- 

miserable  death  in  prison,  led  to  the  foundation  ling  harbor.    The  town,  whether  viewed  frum 

of  the  literary  fnna,  which  bestows  small  gra*  the  harbor  or  the  adjoining  heights,  has  a  very 

tnities  on  poor  and  deserving  authors.  imposing   appearance;    and  the  snrrouodinis 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  an  English  physi-  shores  and  innumerable  bays  and  rocky  prooh 

eian,  bom  at  Windford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in  ontories  of  Port  Jackson  present  scenery  not 

16S4,  died  in  I^ndon,  1>^g,  29, 1689.    He  was  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  worid.  8yd< 

educated  at  Magdalen   hall,  Oxford,  and  in  ney  stands  upon  a  sandstone  formation,  sad 

1648  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls*  col-  this  material  has  been  extenmvely  used  both 

lege,  and  remained  there  some  years  pursuing  in  public  and  private  buildings.    The  itreets 

his  studies^  visiting  France  in  the  mean  while  are  generally  weU  laid  out,  intersection  each 

and   attending   the    lectures   of   Barbeyrao.  other  at  right  angles,  and  34  of  them  baro  csr- 

About  1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon  riage  ways  not  less  than  86  feet  and  foot  vsy* 

obtained  a  large  praetloe  and  great  repntation.  not  less  than  19  feet  wide.    The  city  is  well 

Abandoning  the  routine  aystem  then  m  vogue,  suppUed  with  water,  and  the  atreets  ligbu^d 

be  baaed  hia  praetioe  on  principles  which  have  with  gas^  Sydney  oontains  numeroos  churchs^ 

azerted  a  great  influence  on  the  profession  from  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  of  the  choreh 

that  time  to  this ;  these  prinoipies  are,  that  na-  of  England  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  archbbhop. 

tore  corea  diseases ;  that  there  is  in  the  human  It  has  a  university,  established  in  1850,  the  dt- 

rem  a  recuperative  power,  which  he  named  grees  of  which  confer  the  same  rank  as  tbosa 

eis  maiieairU  naturm^  and  that  this  should  of  similar  institutions  in  England.    The  IM^ 

be  aided,  not  thwarted ;   and  that  the  symp-  chants'  exchange,  custom  house,  court  boois, 

toma  of  diaease  are  the  language  of  a  suffering  museum,    legislative    and    executive  foandl 

and  endangered  organism,  for  which  the  physi-  ehamben,  public  library,  public  mari^eU  be- 

eiaa  ahonld  prescribe.    He  waa  the  first  physi«  nevolent  aaylum,  and  hospitals  are  all  worthy 

cian  who  treated  small  pox  with  cooling  reme-  of  notice.     The  government  house  is  a  very 

dies,  or  intermittent  fever  with  cinchona.    Hia  handsome  structure,  beantiftilly  situated  anioDg 

letters  and  traota  on  particular  diseases  are  well  wooded  grounds  overlooking  the  harbor. 

valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  observation.  There  are  societies  for  the  promotion  of  ths 

The  preparation  known  as  Bydenham^a  landa-  fine  arta,  fioral,  hortioultiunal,  and  agriouUufai 
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•elf  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  pjarty,  and  Sylla    field;  bat  the  right  wing,  nnder  CraBsos.  vis 
was  driven  from  Rome.    Hastening  to  the  army    yictorions,  and  retrieved  tlie  battle.   The  dqd- 
that  was  besieging  Nola,  he  easily  prevailed    her  of  men  who  fell  on  both  sides  was  lOCi.C**^ 
npon  it  to  obey  his  commands,  and  marched  to    The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  who  were  a[>i:r 
Rome,  of  which  he  took  possession,  the  Marians    qd  were  all  pot  to  death,  and  Pneneste  same- 
being  nnable  to  resist  him.   After  restoring  the    dered,  young  Marias  having  committed  soi.  ice 
former  state  of  things,  he  led  his  army  to    on  seeing  the  head  of  Telesinas.    In  a  tUr 
Greece,  of  which  the  troops  of  Mithridates  had    time  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  world  ^n'" 
ti^en  possession.    He  besieged  Athens,  which    mitted  to  the  victor,  the  only  man  who  cos- 
was  stormed  March  1, 86,  and  plundered  it.  Pi-    tinued  to  resist  his  rule  being  BertoriQ^  wb> 
r»u8  then  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  he  followed    carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  ontil  his  o^ 
the  enemy  into  BoBotia,  inflicting  a  crashing    death,  and  for  several  years  after  the  deaih  of 
defeat  upon  them  at  Ohssronea.    A  new  army    Sylla.    The  aristocratical  leader  took  tlie  6r 
sent  by  Mithridates  was  defeated  at  Orchome-    verest  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  Italj  wij 
nus.    Sylla  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and    the  scene  of  a  reign  of  terror.    He  introdiiu^ 
in  84  he  granted  peace  to  the  Pontine  mon-    the  proscriptions,  which  weve  Usts  of  hU  coc 
arch.     He  also  defeated  the  Roman  general    mies  that  were  exhibited  in  the  foram,  aod  li 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  the  army  sent  by  the    persons  were  authorized  to  kill  any  one  wbc»< 
Marians  to  the  East.    Having  extorted  large    name  could  there  be  found.     To  gratify  l< 
sums  of  money  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  and    adherents,  he  placed  in  these  lists  the  DaiQ-? 
leaving  two  legions  in  Asia,  he  led  the  rest  of    of  their  enemies,  or  those  of  persons  whey- 
his  army  back  to  Greece  to  prepare  for  the    property  they  desired  to  seize.      He  caiiMrC 
war  in  Italy,  where  the  Marian  party  had  re-    himself  to  be  appointed  dictator,  thns  revi^io.' 
pdned  ascendency.    Hb  landed  at  Brundusium    an  office  that  had  been  unknown  to  the  Roaui' « 
m  the  spring  of  88.    The  senate  sought  to  reo-    for  120  years ;  but  while  he  was  dictator  li? 
oncUe  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties,  but  a  treaty    was  elected  consul.    No  one  of  the  Csesars  vts 
was  impossible.    Marius  was  dead,  and  Ginna,    ever  more  powerful  than  was  Sylla  during  tb 
the  ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  was  murdered  by    dictatorship,  supported  as  he  was  by  an  ^m- 
his  own  soldiers;  so  that,  though  the  Marians    mous  army,  by  a  large  number  of  slaves  wtn  q 
had  an  enormous  force  in  the  field,  and  were    he  had  enfranchised  (they  had  belonged  v^ 
supported  by  the  Italians,  or  new  citizens,  they    persons  who  had  figured  in  the  proscription*); 
had  no  military  chie(  who  could  act  against    by  the  military  colonies  he  had  est&bli.<n<^: 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.    Sylla  conciliated    throughout  Italy,  and  by  the  influence  whic^i 
the  Italians,  making  treaties  with  many  of  their    had  been  created  by  his  successes,  his  enert.7. 
towns,  and  promising  to  maintain  them  in  the    and  his  cruelty.    During  his  dictatorship  a  lar.> 
possession  of  their  privileges.    Partly  by  vie-    number  of  laws  were  adopted  tending  to  coqc<c* 
tories  in  the  fleld  and  partly  by  intrigues,  he    trate  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  aristoc raiy 
dispersed  or  gained  over  both  the  consular  ar-    He  took  from  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  tliti: 
mies  that  were  opposed  to  him.    He  was  now    legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  also  tli^ 
joined  by  severaJ  influential  Romans,  among    right  to  elect  priests.    No  matter  was  allow  <^ 
whom  were  Grassus,  Metellus  Pius,  and  the    to  be  brought  before  the  centuries  without  rh^ 
youthful  Pompey,  the  latter  bringing  with  him    previous  sanction  of  a  senaUu  consuUum,  He 
8  legions.    In  82  Sylla  defeated  the  younger    filled  up  the  senate,  and  placed  the  govermneL' 
Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  consuls  for  that    of  the  provinces  entirely  in  its  hands ;  and  rt- 
j^BkTy  and  shut  him  up  in  Prsoneste.    He  then    newed  the  old  laws  with  regard  to  magistratt^ 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  came  very  near  meeting    requiring  a  regular  gradation  from  oi!ice  w 
with  total  defeat  at  its  gates ;  for  Pontius  Tele-    office,  and  that  no  one  should  be  reelected  to  tl)« 
sinus,  the  chief  man  among  the  Samnites,  with    same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  10  reari 
whom  the  Lucanians  were  united,  resolved  to    The  number  of  quaestors  was  increased  from  "^ 
march  direct  upon  the  city,  in  order,  as  he  said,    to  20 ;  of  pnetors  from  6  to  8.     He  redaced  the 
to  destroy  the  wolves  of  Italy  in  their  den.  The    power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to  a  mere  sbadu^ 
Samnite  hate  of  the  Romans  had  survived  two    of  what  it  had  been,  and  forbade  iJl  tribnci'^ 
centuries  of  subjugation,  and  Telesinus  sought    from  aspiring  to  the  higher  curule  offices.   V^< 
to  accomplish  that  which  his  ancestors  had    right  of  self-election  was  restored  to  the  eoc^^ 
failed  to  effect  before  the  Roman  arms  had    siastioal  corporations,  and  the  number  of  v^^' 
achieved  any  thing  out  of  Italy.    The  Samnites    tiffs,  augurs,  and  keepers  of  the  sibylline  boob 
had  not  received  the  new  franchise,  and  they    was  increased  to  15  respectively.     The  ar:r 
were  animated  by  the  most  vindictive  feeling    tocracy  regained  the  privuege  of  having  JQ<1^' 
toward  the  Romans.    Failing  to  effect  the  re-    taken  exclusively  from  the  senatorian  order, 
lief  of  PrsQneste,  which  was  besieged  by  OfeUa,    of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  ^^^^ 
Telesinus  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  was  de-    Gracchus.      He  reformed   the  criminal  la«^< 
fenceless,  and  reached  the  city  but  a  short  time    enacted  sumptuary  laws,  and  sought  to  regti- 
before  Sylla  also  arrived  at  its  gates.  The  battle    late  marriages.    Few  of  his  measures  lon^  ^^^ 
that  followed  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever    vived  him.     ^' Sylla^s  enactments,^^  says  Mr- ^f- 
fought.    Sylla  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his    Long,  ^^  were  not,  like  the  imperial  constitutioo| 
army;  which  was  routed  and  driven  from  the    of  a  later  day,  the  mere  act  of  one  who  held 
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same  principle,  a  semicolon  or  the  a^  +  being  ficiendf  oornpleto  for  ipoti  imrposee  of  «l^ 
placed  between  the  binaries  of  which  they  are  mentary  instruction,  it  wonld  be  quite  in- 
formed, as  OdO,  SOs;  HgO,  SOi  +  dHO,  hydrat-  practicable  to  employ  it  in  the  study  of  rery 
ed  solphate  of  cadmium  and  magnesia;  the  sign  complex  substances,  for  which  other  and  rirh 
+  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  a  component  ous  arrangements  of  the  symbols  are  ooDse- 
which  is  less  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  quently  brought  into  use.  Even  for  the  moA 
compound  than  the  other  ingredients,  it  being  common  and  simple  cases  chemists  hare  pro- 
possible  in  the  cited  case  to  remove  the  water  posed  methods  of  arrangement  different  from 
without  destroying  the  compound  OdO,  SOs;  the  one  just  mentioned.  Thus  Davy  in  bis  so 
MgO,  80a.  This  supposed  subordinate  part  called  binary  theory  proposed  to  write  E,  SOi 
of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  salts  is  often  instead  of  KO,  BOa  for  sulphate  of  potash,  &c; 
denoted  by  putting  the  symbol  Aq  (aqua)  in  and  others,  objecting  entirely  to  the  thet^rr 
place  of  HO.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent  of  dualism,  have  suggeated  the  idea  of  ^m;: 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  substance,  figures  special  prominence  to  the  empirical  formula  uf 
in  large  type  may  be  placed  before,  L  «.,  to  the  a  substance,  which  in  their  view  expresses  all 
left  of  it,  or  in  small  type  to  the  right  or  after  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  composition,  ktv- 
it,  just  below  the  line  upon  which  the  symbol  ing  it  to  every  one  to  theorixe  upon  the  ts 
itself  is  placed.  A  figure  on  the  left  hand  mul-  he  may  please.  It  is  precisely  in  affording  it- 
t^>li6s  all  the  symbols  to  the  right  of  it  as  far  cUities  for  speculating  upon  and  comparing  tie 
as  the  first  comma,  or  indeed  the  whole  formula  composition  of  compounds,  and  for  preseote 
when  this  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  while  a  small  one^s  hypotheses  to  others,  that  the  immeDse 
figure  to  the  right  multiplies  only  the  letter,  importance  of  chemical  symbols  chiefly  lies; 
or  bracketed  formula,  immediately  to  the  left  and  this  not  only  from  the  direct  infloenoe 
of  it;  thus  NHa  (ammonia)  denotes  an  equiv-  which  they  exert  in  leading  to  new  discoveriei 
alent  of  a  compound  containing  IN  (nitrogen)  but  also  indirectly  in  tending  to  prevent  abnipt 
and  8H  (hydrogen) ;  Fe«  Oa  denotes  one  equiv-  changes  and  infinite  confusion  in  the  Bpokeo 
alent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  2Fe9  Oa  two  nomendature,  which  would  otherwise  ineviu- 
equivalents  of  the  same  base. — ^In  constructing  bly  occur.  For  example,  so  long  as  Darj  hd 
formulas,  it  is  also  convenient  to  preserve  a  the  means  of  expressing  his  view  of  the  co&* 
definite  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  mem-  stitution  of  sulphate  of  potash  by  writing  the 
bers.  In  the  spoken  names  of  chemical  sub-  formula  £,  SO4,  he  had  but  slight  incentire 
stances,  as  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  to  introduce  a  new  name  for  this  substance. 
Aec.,  we  first  express  the  term  which  denotes  The  nomenclature  is  thus  kept  within  limiti, 
the  acid  or  electro-negative  component;  but  in  ill  defined  though  they  be,  which  render  it  fir 
the  written  symbols  the  reverse  of  this  is  cus-  more  usefid  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  vacillate 
tomary,  the  symbol  of  the  basic  or  positive  ele-  and  expand  indefinitely.  Berxelius^s  origioil 
ment  being  placed  first,  u  e.,  at  the  left  hand,  idea  was  to  employ  his  symbols  and  formnlis 
as  FeO,  KGl,  &c  So  too  with  the  names  of  merely  as  convenient  subsititutea  for  the  mma 
salts,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  potash  being  of  substances,  and  this  at  an  epoch  when  the 
written  EO,  60a,  not  SOa,  KO.  The  reason  name  was  thought  to  express  even  the  moleco- 
of  this  order  is  that  the  symbols  express  not  lar  constitution  of  a  compound,  or  the  actual 
English  but  Latin  words,  and  the  construction  arrangement  of  its  component  atoms— a  vkv 
of  the  Latin  language  requires  that  the  genitive  which  has  since  been  very  materially  modiided. 
must  precede  the  nominative  that  governs  it. —  It  is  now  felt  to  be  in  many  cases  not  onlj  us- 
Formulas  are  called  rational  when  their  several  necessary  and  impossible,  but  often  imdesirt- 
members  are  grouped  so  that  they  shall  express  ble,  to  force  the  symbolic  and  the  ^kea 
either  what  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  ac-  nomenclatures  into  agreement  with  each  other, 
tualarrangementof  the  components  of  the  body  however  convenient  such  agreement  m^j  be 
which  they  represent,  or  in  some  convention^  in  other  instances,  or  even  as  the  general  rule. 
manner  by  which  the  relation  which  exists  be-  In  many  cases,  where  it  would  be  impoesible 
tween  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  in  practice  to  express  an  idea  of  the  ratioD& 
body  and  its  behavior  toward  other  substances  constitution  of  a  substance  by  any  combinatioa 
may  be  called  to  mind ;  and  empirical  formulas  of  names,  a  single  glance  at  its  written  formuls 
are  those  in  which  only  the  elements  present  is  sufllcient  to  convey  this  idea;  and  in  otben 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  are  several  different  rational  formulas  may  vi'^ 
noted,  without  any  definite  arrangement  being  equal  propriety  be  assigned  to  one  and  the 
given  to  the  list.  Thus,  Fca  Oa,  3S0a  is  one  same  substance,  in  which  case  the  bod/  ioat 
way  of  writing  a  rational  formula  of  tersul-  indeed  also  have  several  names,  of  which  eftch 
phate  of  iron,  while  Fe^i  Ss  Oit  is  its  empirical  might  be  better  adapted  than  any  of  the  others 
formula. — ^The  system  of  collocation  of  symbols  to  express  its  composition  in  some  one  special 
and  formulas  thus  far  described,  which  is  that  instance ;  but  as  a  rule,  when  a  spoken  D«me 
of  the  so  called  dualistio  school  of  chemists,  has  once  come  into  general  use,  it  is  not  e*»y 
and  the  one  of  which  the  public  at  large  has  to  substitute  another  for  it,  alUiough  the  fo^ 
most  cognizance,  is  employed  only  upon  a  por-  mula  of  the  body  may  be  changed  as  oft«D  1^ 
tion  of  chemical  substances.  Although  ex-  may  be  found  convenient.  In  spite  of  all  this> 
ceedingly  convenient  in  certain  oases,  and  suf-  much  confusion  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  (hd 
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diacuttioii  of  these  special  instances  wonld  here  tions  in  which  Instraments  only  an  emplojei 

be  misplaced.    Many  of  these  are  safficientljr  The  germ  of  the  modern  symphony  maj  be 

complex  and  difficult  of  comprehension;  but  in  found  in  the  Coneerti  grom  of  Oorelli,  and  in 

its  essential  features  the  system  of  notation  the  works  of  Ctominiani  and  Viyaldi,  prodnoed 

employed  by  chemists  is  still  the  universal  Ian-  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century ;  but  pn^ 

gnage  which  Berzelius  provided  in  choosing  his  vious  to  the  time  of  Haydn  the  comnositiofi  id 

symbols  from  the  Latin  nomenclature.  its  present  form  was  unknown.    The  last  uuiKd 

BTMMAOHUS,  QimrTus  AuBELms,  a  Roman  oomposer  divided  it  into  4  or  5  parts,  perfbnued 

statesman  and  author,  who  flourished  about  successively,  and  developing  diistinct  idess,  but 

the  dose  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  educated  having  a  general  relation.    In  the  stractOFe  of 

in  Gaul,  and,  after  being  quffistor  and  prntor,  the  symphony  the  parts  are  generally  zoftde  to 

.  was  appointed  in  A.  D.  866  corrector  of  Lucania  contrast  with  each  other,  a  alow  or  andante 

and  the  Bruttii.    In  878  he  was  proconsul  of  movement  being  succeeded  by  an  allegro  or 

Africa,  in  384  prefect  of  the  city,  and  in  891  quick  one,  and  this  by  an  andante  agun  or  aa 

consul.    He  was  a  sincere  pagan,  and  labored  adagio,  after  which  comes  a  minuet  and  trio, 

strenuously  to  maintain  that  declining  faith,  or  a  scherzo,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  rap> 

He  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  his  id  finale.    The  chief  composers  of  this  form  of 

leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  liberal  studies,  music  are  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spobr. 

His  extant  works  are  10  books  of  epistles  con-  and   Mendelssohn,  4  the   greatest   being  Ber 

taining  965  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations  thoven.    The  9th  or  ^^  Choral  Symphony''  d 

which  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  pa-  this  master  differs  from  works  of  its  clas  b 

limpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others  introducing  vocal  music  into  the  condudio^ 

from  a  Turin  and  Vatican  MS.  The  first  edition  movement. 

of  the  epistles  was  published  without  date  or        STMPLEG-ADES.    See  Aboovaitts. 
name  of  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.        SYNAGOGUE  (Gr.<rvMiyAyv7,  assembly,  plioe 

One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Scioppius  (4to.,  Mentz,  of  assembly ;  Heb.  beth  hakkeniteth^  house  of 

1608).  assembly^  a  building  appropriated  to  worship 

S YMMAOHUS   thb   SAJCABrrAir,  a  native  and  the  performance  of  public  religious  rites  ia 

of  Samaria,  who  flourished  about  A,  D.  200.  Jewish  congregations.     Corresponding  to  tJM 

He  was  at  first  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  then  word  church  in  Ohristian  terminology,  the  term 

became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Ohristian  of  the  sect  is  also  applied  to  the  Jewish  commnoitj  in 

of  the  Ebionites.     He  made  the  4th  Greek  general.    The  earliest  synagogues,  establislMd 

translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occu-  in  the  times  of  Persian  and  Greek  mk  b 

pied  the  4th  column  of  Origen^s  Hexapla,  but  Judsa,  were  destined   also   for  deliberative 

of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  exist,  col->  purposes.     (For  the  "great  synagogac'  see 

lected  by  Montfaucon.  Hebbews,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.)    In  subsequent  oeo- 

SYMMES,  JohmCleves,  an  American  soldier  turies  they  were  also  used  as  seats  of  popoltf 

and  projector,  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1780,  as  well  as  higher  instruction.    In  modem  Jev* 

died  at  Hamilton,  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  May  28,  ish  communities  this  is  imparted  in  a  sepan^^ 

1829.    He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1802,  building,  called  heth   hammidrcuhy  house  of 

and  in  the  war  of  1812  fought  with  great  gal-  study.    The  synagogue  is  generally  a  high  ud 

lantry  at  Lundy^s  Lane  and  the  sortie  from  Fort  plain  building,  fiioing  the  4  cardinal  points,  vA 

Erie.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Newport,  Ey.,  provided  witih  seats  and  desks  on  the  floor  for 

and  devoted  himself  to  researches  connected  the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  tfd 

with  a  favorite  theory  invented  by  him,  ac-  with  galleries  for  the  females.    The  east  iralL 

cording  to  which  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at  which  all  must  face  durin;^  the  recital  of  cer* 

the  poles,  and  capable  of  being  inhabited  with-  tain  prayers,  enclose  the  *^holy  ark''  {<»^ 

in.    He  wrote  and  lectured  much  on  this  sub-  hahhode$h)y  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 

Jeot,  and  in  1822  and  1823  petitioned  congress  Pentateuch,  written  on  vellum,  are  dep(>^ 

for  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  the  ed ;   and  opposite  it^  near  the  centre,  i«  tbe 

truth  of  his  theories.   He  niade  a  few  converts,  platform  (JnmaK)  on  which  the  reading  b<A 

but  his  suggestions  were  generally  treated  with  the  same  is  performed  by  the  reciter  or  csntor 

open  ridicule  or  silent  contempt,  the  author  ChoMan)^  or  by  a  special  reader  (iaW  lo^} 

being  considered  little  better  than  a  lunatic,  oermons  or  lectures  are  delivered  from  a  vsa^ 

He  died  in  considerable  pecuniary  embarrass-  er  platform  acyoining  the  ^^  holy  ark,"  by  the 

ment,  much  respected  for  his  integrity.  rabbi  or  a  special  preacher  or  lecturer.  Fre- 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.    See  Ink,  vol.  ix.  p.  quently,  however,  the  offices  of  reciter,  retder. 

680.  and  lecturer  are  united  in  the  same  porsop.- 

SYMPHONY  (Gr.irw,  with,  and  ^Mw;,  voice),  Among  the  most  celebrated   synagognes  is 

a  term  originally  signifying  merely  a  concor-  various  periods  are  mentioned  tiiose  of  Altf* 

dance  of  tones,  but  applied  successively  to  cer-  andria,  Bagdad,  Toledo,  and  Prague, 
tain  vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly       SYNCOPE,  a  fainting  fit  or  swoon.  Syncope 

vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro-  may  occur  from  a  large,  and  particularljfroms 

dnctory  or  intermediate  instrumental  passages  sudden  loss  of  blood ;  from  a  sudden  impressioo 

in  compositions  which  are  predominantly  vocal,  made  on  the  nervous  system,  as  fri^t,  horror, 

and  fixuUly  to  elaborate  and  extended  oompoai^  4so. ;   from  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  poison* 
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STNONTMES  (Gr.  irvMoyv/Aor,  from  avPj  to-  BOttroelj  more  than  400  words,  is»  as  far  u  it 
gether  with,  and  ovofui^  a  name),  words  of  the  goes,  the  most  satisfactory  treatise  we  hare  on 
same  language  which  are  the  precise  eqniva-  the  subject.  Grabbers  ^  Synonymes,^  mncb  used 
lents  of  each  other.  As  there  are  perhaps  no  in  this  country,  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  ex- 
two  words  absolutely  identical  in  meaning,  the  emplifioations;  but  the  author^s  great  ignorance 
term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  those  which  are  of  etymology  has  led  him  into  many  errors; 
of  similar  significance,  and  which  are  likely  to  and  it  cannot  pretend  to  compare  with  the 
be  confounded  from  their  general  resemblance,  many  ezoeUent  works  on  synonymy  of  the 
but  require  to  be  distinguished  by  reason  of  German,  French,  Danish,  and  other  European 
Bpecial  differences.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  in-  languages.^* — The  oldest  extant  treatise  on  sjn- 
dividuals,  or  the  local  usage  of  districts^  may  onymes  is  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (aboat 
give  different  shades  of  meaning  to  words  that  A.  D.  889).  None  of  the  ancient  Latin  works 
agree  in  the  main.  Speakers  and  writers,  ta  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved.  The  be^t 
avoid  the  unpleasant  effect  of  repetition,  are  modem  treatises  on  Latin  synonymes  are  U 
often  obliged  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  Bam8hom,Doderlein,Habicht,SchmalfeId,aiid 
terms  to  convey  the  same  thought.  Words,  Schultz ;  on  German,  by  Eberhard,  Haaas,  and 
not  distinguishable  in  definition,  may  be  em-  Weigand ;  and  on  French,  by  Girard,  Beauii-e, 
ployed  under  different  circumstances,  many  Boubaud,  Guizot,  and  Lofaye  (2  vols.,  1841- '57]. 
terms  being  restricted  to  poetical,  religious,  or  SYNTHESIS.  See  Analysis. 
secular  purposes.  Many  words  become  near-  SYPHAX,  a  Numidian  prince,  bom  aboat 
ly  synonymous  by  figurative  or  metaphorical  249  B.  0.,  died  in  201.  In  213  he  was  king  of 
usage,  though  etymologically  of  different  sig-  the  Massffisylians,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  tbe 
nifioation;  thus,  Snorro^s  Edda  enumerates  150  Numidians,  and  was  at  war  with  Carthago; 
synonymes  for  sword.  Especially  in  composite  and  through  this  circumstance  he  became  allied 
languages  synonymes  are  mtroduced  from  dif-  with  the  two  Scipios,  who  materially  contrib- 
ferent  sources,  as,  in  English,  trick,  device,  nted  to  his  success  against  the  Garthaginim 
finesse,  artifice,  and  stratagem,  respectively  But  Carthage  formed  a  strong  combination 
from  the  Saxon,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  against  him,  and  he  was  at  length  beaten  bj 
Greek.  Such  words,  though  etymologically  Hasdrubal  and  Masinissa,  in  a  great  battle  in 
identical  in  meaning,  are  generally  distinguish-  which  30,000  men  are  said  to  have  Men. 
ed  by  usage ;  thus,  sphere  (Gr.)  belongs  rather  Syphax  fled  to  Mauritania  and  collected  a  nev 
to  scientific  and  poetical,  and  globe  (Lat.)  to  force,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Masinissa.  He 
popular  language;  shepherd  (Aiiglo-Sax.)  re-  subsequently  regained  possession  of  his  throne, 
tains  its  primary  meaning  of  keeper  of  sheep,  apparently  by  treaty  with  the  Oarthaginiaos. 
and  pastor  (Lat.^  has  only  an  ecclesiastical  In  206  Scipio  once  more  endeavored  to  brio;; 
sense;  love  (Anglo -Sax.)  and  charity  (Gr.)  are  him  into  a  Boman  aUiance;  but  Ilasdmbal 
interchanged  in  the  New  Testament,  but  now  gave  him  in  marriage  his  beautifal  daughter 
charity  signifies  only  one  particular  manifesta-  Sophonisba,  though  she  had  previously  beec 
tion  of  love ;  illegible  (Lat.)  is  applied  to  hand-  promised  to  Masinissa,  and  thus  secared  bU 
writing,  and  unreadable  (Anglo-Sax.)  to  sub-  adherence  to  Carthage.  Upon  the  death  of 
iect  matter.  The  same  root  is  often  developed  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  his  son  Mastnissi 
into  different  but  kindred  words,  as  human  after  a  contest  with  rival  claimants,  had  ai- 
and  humane,  gentle  and  genteel,  property  and  cended  the  throne ;  but  Syphax  with  Caitbt- 
propriety,  piety  and  pity,  triumph  and  trump  ginian  aid  wrested  it  from  him  and  made  him  a 
(card),  etiquette  and  ticket,  ghostly  and  ghast-  fugitive.  When  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  in  iOi 
ly,  cant  and  chant.  De  Quincey  says  that  '^  all  Syphax  joined  the  Carthaginians  with  an  arinj 
languages  tend  to  dear  themselves  of  syno-  of  60,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  In  tbe  sprioj! 
nymes  as  intellectual  culture  advances,  the  su-  of  203  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  at  nigb: 
perfluous  words  being  taken  up  and  appropri-  by  Scipio  (with  whom  he  had  been  long  ne^ 
ated  by  new  shades  and  combinations  of  thought  tiating  for  peace),  the  straw  huts  of  the  solditrs 
evolved  in  the  progress  of  society.  And  long  were  fired,  and  nearly  the  whole  army  peri^bei 
before  this  appropriation  is  fixed  and  petrified  in  the  conflagration  or  were  put  to  the  sword. 
into  the  acknowledged  vocabulary  of  the  Ian-  Syphax  assembled  another  army,  joined  Has- 
guage,  an  insensible  clinamen  prepares  the  way  drubal,  and  was  again  entirely  defeated.  IH? 
for  it."  Precise  diverse  meanings  are  fixed  kingdom  was  now  invaded  by  his  old  enemj 
upon  synonymes,  as  invention  and  discovery;  Masinissa  with  Boman  allies.  He  assembled  a 
and  words  indicative  of  insignificant  distinctions  third  army,  met  them  as  they  approached  hi$ 
disappear  from  the  language,  as  has  been  the  capital,  was  defeated,  fell  into  the  hands  oftbe 
oaae  with  a  large  number  of  the  technical  terms  Bomans,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Sci[>i<^- 
of  the  chase.  *^  Few  languages,"  says  Mr.  G.  By  him  he  was  sent  to  Bome,  and  upon  tbe 
P.  Marsh,  *^  are  richer  than  English  in  approxi-  conqueror^s  return,  according  to  Poly  bins,  ar 
mate  synonymes  and  coi\]ugates ;  and  it  is  much  peared  in  his  triumphal  procession ;  but  accord- 
to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  scholar  has  mg  to  Livy  he  died  at  Tibur  a  few  days  before. 
yet  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  this  STBA,  or  Stbos,  a  Grecian  island,  includ- 
branch  of  our  philology.  The  little  manual  ed  in  the  Cyclades,  20  m.  N.  W.  from  Pa^^< 
edited   by  Archbishop   Whately,    containing  area,  65  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  42,000.    The  out- 
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brandy,  froifai,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  a  cutin  the  wall  of  rooks  wbidi  formed  tbe  Cms 
little  grain. — ^The  ancient  Syracasa  was  the  of  the  heights  of  Ac^radina,  and  excavated  to 
largest  oitj  of  Sicily ;  its  walls,  flanked  by  tow-  the  depth  of  60  to  80  feet,  are  still  perf<ecL 
ers,  were  22  m.  in  circuit,  and  the  number  of  in-  Some  of  them  were  used  as  prisons ;   in  one 
habitants  in  its  most  prosperous  period  is  stated  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  cbnfined  on  the 
by  different  writers  at  500,000,  900,000,  and  surrender  of  Nicias,  and  most  of  them  perished, 
even  1,200,000.    It  really  consisted  of  5  towns  Near  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  side 
adjoining  each  other,  bbt  separated  by  walls,  of  the  quarry,  is  that  remarkable  priaon  cat  in 
viz.,  Ortygia,  Aohradina,  Tyche,  Neapolis,  and  the  rock,  now  called  the  ^'ear  of  Diooysiud^"' 
the  £pipol»,  and  hence  was  sometimes  called  There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  extent  cod* 
Pentapolis.     The  original  city  was  Ortygia,  taining  subterranean  streets  of  tomba,  in  which 
built  upon  an  island  of  an  oblong  shape  about  Greek  and  Roman,  Ohristian  and  Saracen,  hav« 
2  m.  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  Great  or  all  found  burial.    The  remains  of  a  great  aqoe- 
Greek  harbor  on  the  W.  and  the  Little  harbor  duct  begun  by  Gelon  and  improTod  by  Hieru 
on  the  E. ;  it  was  after  a  time  connected  with  also  exist.    Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus., 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was  then  outside  the  walls  and  S.  W.  of  the  city,  are  ih« 
spoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula.   Aohra-  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiosw    Thts 
dina,  which  was  next  in  age,  was  situated  on  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  now  need,  ii 
the  other  mde  of  the  Little  harbor,  and  extend-  is  said,  as  a  public  bath,  still  exists  as  a  large 
ed  along  the  sea  coast  for  about  3  m.  £.  to  the  pool  in  the  peninsula ;  a  wall  separatee  it  frMa 
port  of  Trogilus,  which  was  without  the  limits  the  sea.    Iliere  are  also  remains  of  sereral 
of  the  city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands  hatha,  one  of  them  with  a  spiral  staircase.    In 
along  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights  the  museum  of  the  modem  city  are  preserred 
which  rise  in  a  wall  of  rocks  some  little  dis»  statues,  vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  gathered 
tance  inland.    North  of  Achradina  and  on  the  from  the  ruins. — Syracuse  was  founded  bj  Ar- 
same  range  of  heights'  stood  Tyche,  separated  chias,  the  son  of  £uagetes,  a  Oorinihian  exile^ 
from  it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway  who  with  a  band  of  Corinthians  and  Dorians 
between;  it  extended  northward  about  2  m.,  settled  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  794  B.C. 
and  at  its  W.  extremity,  commanding  Orty-  Within  70  years  from  its  establishment  it  h^ 
gia,  were  several  heights  named  the  £pipol»,  begun  to  send  out  colonies,  among  which  were 
which  were  enclosed  by  Dionysius  the  £lder  AcrsD  (964),  Oasmene  (about  64^,  and  Cama- 
and  formed  one  vast  fortress.    S.  W.  of  Tyche,  rina  (599).    In  485  B.  0.,  the  Gamori,  the  r;il- 
and  opposite  Ortygia,  on  the  lowlands  and  ex-  ing  oligarchy,  having  been  expelled,  Gelon, 
tending  to  the  wall  of  Achradina,  at  the  foot  the  despot  of  Gela,  undertook  their  eanae,  and 
of  the  heights,  was  Neapolis  or  the  new  town,  not  only  effected  their  restoration,  but  made 
On  the  W.  of  Ortygia,  around  the  shores  of  the  himself  master  of  the  city,  to  which  he  re- 
Great  harbor  as  far  as  to  the  rooky  peninsula  moved,  and  which,  by  transferring  thither  the 
of  Plemmyrium,  were  suburbs  and  gardens  oo-  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  several  oUier  cities,  he 
oupied  by  the  overflowing  population  of  the  greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
city.    After  the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  city  of  prosperity.    At  his  death  in  478i,  iSero,  an 
declined  in  wealth  and  population,  its  limits  able  though  somewhat  despotie  monarch,  soe- 
became  more  restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Angus-  ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  patronage  of 
tus  it  occupied  only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  literature  made  it  the  favorite  resort^?  the 
of  Achradina,  and  since  its  capture  by  the  Sara-  Greek  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  time,  in- 
cens  it  has  been  confined  to  the  Ortygian  pen-  eluding  .^chylus,  Pindar,  Baoohylides^  £pi- 
insula.     The  heights  of  Achradina  now  pre-  charmus,  and  Sophron.    His  brother  Thrasf- 
sent  only  a  surface  of  rock,  the  ancient  build-  bulus  succeeded  him  in  467,  but  hia  tyranaj 
ings  and  the  soil  having  been  alike  removed,  and  violence  disgusted  the  Syracusans,  and  sS- 
The  sea  has  undermined  the  shore,  the  walls  ter  a  reign  of  a  year  he  was  expelled  and  a 
have  disappeared,  and  over  the  elevated  and  popular  government  instituted.    In  the  automn 
extensive  plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or  of  415  the  Athenians,  as  allies  of  the  Segestam, 
a  few  courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast  then  at  war  with  Syracuse,  landed  a  iMMtiie 
population  which  once  inhabited  it.    On  the  force  in  the  Great  harbor  near  ita  walls.,  and 
peninsula  and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradi-  in  the  spring  of  414  conunenced  a  regular  siege 
na  and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great-  of  the  city ;  but  the  citizens,  under  Gylippusi 
ness  of  Syracuse  are  more  abundant.    Near  the  resisted  the  besiegers  so  skilfully  that  at  the  end 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  is  of  a  year  their  entire  remaining  force  of  7,(KtO 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  men,  with  their  oonunanders  Nicias  and  Demos- 
no  w  much  overgrown  with  bushes ;  it  contain-  thenea,  were  taken  prisoners.    (See  Gkeiok, 
ed  60  ranges  of  seats,  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  447.)    In  410  the  Oartbaginians 
could  accommodate  40,000  spectators.   Not  far  commenced  their  aggressions  upon  Syracuse, 
from  this  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  and  in  406  Dionysius  the  £lder,  taking  advan- 
the  Roman  period.    Nearer  to  Ortygia  arp  the  tage  of  the  apparently  impending  danger,  made 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Agathocles,  and  on  the  himself  despot  of  the  city,  and,  concludii^  a 
peninsula  are  traces  of  several  other  palaces,  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  ruled  vigorously 
The  lautumicB  or  kUomw^  originally  quarries  but  tyrannically  for  38  yeare.   Daring  his  raiga 
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plaioa  of  sand  extend  K  and  S.,  and  cover  the  porttonft  which  are  least  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
region  where  onoe  stood  Palmyra. — ^The  geol-  the  robber  and  tax  gatherer.  Wheat,  barky, 
ogy  of  Syria  is  interesting.  In  the  extreme  dnrra,  and  spelt  are  largely  produced,  u  well 
south  are  only  primitive  rocks,  the  variegated  as  rioe,  lentils,  peas,  &o. ;  cotton,  hemp,  Bilk, 
granite  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula ;  the  deep  madder,  indigo,  sesamum,  castor  oil,  tobioeo, 
chasm  of  the  Dead  sea,  with  its  bitumen  pits,  potatoes,  capsicum,  melons,  cnonmben,  and 
salt  mountains,  and  warm  springs,  belongs  to  artichokes  are  also  important  crops.  T\g% 
the  carboniferous  era;  the  caJcareous  and  olives,  mulberries,  grapes,  ahnonds,  apriroU, 
sandstone  formations  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  peaches,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
abound  in  fossils  of  the  era  of  the  new  red  and  other  fruits  abound,  vineyards  are  no- 
sandstooe ;  and  the  porphyry  and  basalt  of  the  merous  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  hill 
Hauran  give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin,  country  of  Judasa ;  the  grapes  are  large  lad 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there  luscious,  and  the  wine  made  from  them  of  ex- 
are  sufficient  rains,  or  irrigation  can*  be  prao*  cellent  quality.  Storax  is  produced  for  tiie 
tised ;  but  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy  market.  In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  sre  ex* 
and  utterly  barren.  The  region  around  the  tensive  fields  of  roses,  the  petals  of  which  far- 
Dead  sea  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt  nish  the  attar  of  commerce.  The  syeamore, 
and  alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta«  Indian  fig,  carob,  mulberry,  and  pirtachio  treei 
tion.  In  the  S.  and  £.  there  are  vast  sandy  grow  abundantly,  both  wild  and  culdTSted 
wastes.  The  desert  in  which  the  children  of  Scammony  and  sumach  are  gathered  about  Mt 
Israel  wandered  does  not  properly  belong  to  Lebanon  for  exportation*  The  cedar,  pine, 
Syria. — ^There  are  few  countries  of  the  same  and  fir  are  found  in  extennve  forests  oa  the 
extent  in  which  the  climate  is  so  varied  as  in  mountains,  though  the  true  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Syria.  On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  cool  once  so  highly  prized  for  building  purposes, 
and  pleasant  in  the  sunmier  months,  and  in  is  nearly  extinct.  The  arbutus,  terebinth,  la> 
the  winter  heavy  rains  fall,  but  the  cold  is  not  rel,  and  several  species  of  juniper  occur  on 
severe.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  sum-  the  table  lands,  where  are  also  found  dwarf 
mer  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hottest  por*  oaks  which  produce  the  best  gall  nuts.  The 
tion  of  the  tropics,  and  on  the  sea  coast  the  domestic  animals  are  horses,  of  which  the  wan- 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  dering  tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordinair 
winter  Bey  rout,  and  some  of  the  other  cities  speed  and  beauty ;  cattle,  gener^y  small  and 
of  the  coast  are  healthy  and  pleasant  as  resi-  of  inferior  quality ;  asses  and  mules  of  large  sie 
deuces  for  invalids.  In  Jerusalem  the  heat  is  and  very  serviceable ;  ^eep  and  goats  of  Mr- 
oppressive  during  the  day  in  summer;  rain*  eral  kinds,  the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  (of- 
seldom  falls  between  the  end  of  April  and  the  mer  being  found  only  in  N.  Syria;  c^meli 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  are  few  clouds,  throughout  the  country,  and  the  domesticakd 
and  hence  every  thing  is  parched  till  the  rainy  buffalo  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  Wadj  Ghab. 
season.  Damascus  is  colder  in  winter  than  Of  wild  animals,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hyenas  aie 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  snow  fre^  common  in  the  desert  mountains,  and  occa- 

auently  falls ;  yet  the  orange  and  fig  thrive  sionally  make  a  foray  into  the  more  popolooi 

iere.    The  average  range  of  heat  in  the  hot*  districts ;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home  in  Ht. 

test  part  of  summer  at  Jerusalem  and  Damas-  Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the  nortli- 

cus  IS  from  84°  to  86°  F. ;  in  winter  the  two  em  forests,  and  the  latter  also  occasionally 

cities  differ  materially  in  temperature.  InAlep-  further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  Nn  «d^ 

po  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  antelopes  in  the  desert  regions;  and  hares,  po^ 

year  is  very  great,  falling  below  zero  in  winter  eupines,  and  jerboas  are  abundant.    There  ut 

and  rising  above  100°  in  summer. — ^The  min-  no  poisonous  serpents.    Silkworms  are  reared 

eral  productions  of  Syria  are  iron  of  excellent  extensively  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Tiu^ 

qualitv,  the  swords  and  cutlery  of  Damascus  ties  and  tortoises  are  found  in  oonfliderable 

and  tne  iron  implements  of  8.  Syria  having  numbers.    Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 

for  ages  maintained  the  highest  reputation ;  a  inland  lakes,  though  not  plentiful  along  the 

little  quicksilver  and  some  coal  in  the  south ;  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  msnnft^ 

and  in  the  Dead  sea  region  salt  and  bitumen,  tures  are  few  aSid  coarse.   (See  Turxxt.H^ 

Salt  of  very  good  quality  is  also  made  on  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races  and 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  agriculture  religions.    The  ruling  race  are  the  Osmanb 

of  Syria  is  very  rude,  the  implements  and  modes  Turks,  who  form  but  an  insignificant  portion  of 

of  culture  being  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are  mo»j 

nse  2,500  years  ago.    Still,  even  with  this  im«  Arabs,  and  number  about  1,500,000;  tbejare 

perfect  culture,  the  crops,  wherever  there  are  bigoted  and  hostile  to  Ohristians,  and  are  ^ 

rains  or  irrigation  can  be  practised,  are  large,  in  their  adherence  to  Soonnee  or  orthodox 

and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  lead  to  Islamism.    There  are  4  sects  usually  <^p^?^ 

wealth  if  the  government  were  not  so  oppres-  ed  Mohammedan  dissenters,  though  it  i^  ^^ 

sive,  and  the  danger  from  the  incursions  and  cult  to  say  whether  all  of  them  ahoold  be  reci- 

robberies  of  the  roving  Bedouins  not  so  great,  oned  as  Mohammedans  or  not.    The  MetaweJu 

As  it  is,  the  poor  feUah  or  farmer  plants  and  are  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  ^ 

reaps  his  crop  by  stealth,  and  only  in  those  hammed,  and  are  allied  to  the  Sheeahsor  Su- 
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«8t  of  oriental  cities.    The  kingdom  of  BjiUl  itda  that  time  to  oor  own  has  formeda wt 

continued  flourishing  under  the  8eleuoid»  till  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     In  1832  IbraLm 

about  the  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.   Anti-  Pasha  conquered  Syria  for  his  father  Mebemet 

ochus  the  Great  wrested  Palestine  and  OgbIo-  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in  1841,  through  tbe 

Syria  from  Egypt.     The  revolt  of  the  Jews  armedinteryentionof  England,  it  was  restored 

under  the  Asmonean  family  against  Antiochus  to  the  sultan.    In  July,  1860,  an  insorrectioa 

Epiphanes,  after  a  stru^le  of  24  years,  ended  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  it 

in  their  independence  (143).    (See  Aktioohub,  Damascus,  in  which  many  Ohristians  vfiresUio, 

DsicxTBius  SoTBB,  Hbbbews,  aud  Sklbuous.)  the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  Americaacoih 

About  68  B.  0.  Syria  became  a  Roman  prov-  gul  wounded.     This  was  followed,  as  it  bd 

ince,  and  subsequently  was  divided  into  several  frequently  been  preceded,  by  similar  distub* 

provinces ;  the  Herodian  family  ruled  over  Jn-  ances  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  between  tho  Druses  uid 

ana  and  some  a^oining  districts,  while  north-  Maronites,  and  a  predatory  conflict  of  several 

em  Syria  and  the  coast  were  under  Roman  months^  duration,  in  which  nearly  150  viila^ 

poconsuls.    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa-  were  destroyed.    France  and  England  fioillj 

lem  by  Titus,  the  whole  of  Syria,  including  interfered,  the  outbreak  was  suppressed,  sad 

Judffia,  was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  An-  the  prime  movers  were  brought  to  ponisbmeol 

tioch  was  the  capital.    It  contmued  under  the  SYRIAO    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERA- 

Roman  and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest  TURE.    The  Syriac  language  belongs  to  the 

by  Ohosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  northern  or  Aramaic  brandi  of  the  Semitic 

oentury,  followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  family,  which  branch  indudea,  beside  it,  tbe 

A.  D.  634.    The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria  closely  related  Chaldean,  or  dialect  of  Mesopo* 

was  rapid,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  province,  tamia.  In  writing  it  various  forms  of  character 

in  their  costly  cathedrals,  churches,  and  epis-  are  used,  all  of  them,  however,  of  kiodred 

oopal  palaces,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  opu-  origin,  and  coming   from   the  same  soaroe 

lence  of  its  adherents ;  and  fierce  theological  whence  are  derived  the  other  Semitic  al{^ 

contests  were  waged  with  the  western  and  bets.    The  oldest  character  is  the  Palmjreoe. 

African  bishops.    In  654  Damascus  again  be-  represented  by  sundry  inscriptions  dating  fnm 

came  the  capital  of  Syria  and  of  the  great  Mo-  soon  after  the  time  of  Christ;  with  this  hmo^ 

hammedan  empire.    The  great  cities  of  Syria,  nearly  connected  the  common  square  Hebrev 

which  had  scarcely  yielded  to  any  in  the  world  character,  used  by  the  Jews  from  the  Babjlo- 

in  point  of  splendor,  waned  under  the  wither-  nian  captivity  down  to  the  present  time.  Xeit 

ing  influence  of  Islamism,  and  of  them  all  Da-  in  age  is  the  Estrangelo  alphabet,  commooJv 

mascus  alone  now  retains  any  measure  of  its  employed  by  the  Syrians  tUl  the  8th  or  9tb 

former  grandeur.    In  750  the  capital  was  re-  century ;  out  of  this  grew,  on  tlie  ooe  baod. 

moved  first  to  Cnfah  and  afterward  to  Bagdad,  the  Cufic,  the  parent  of  all  the  modem  formi 

and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province  of  the  Arabic ;  while,  on   the   other  band, 

of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.    About  the  mid-  through  the  Nestorian  missions  in  High  Asa, 

die  of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan  it  waa  communicated  to  Tartar  tribea,  vid  grev 

dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  conquered  it,  into  the  modern  Mongol  and  Mantchoo  alpha- 

and  toward  the  close  of  the  11th  the  Se^ook  bets.    The  conmion  modem  Syriac  alphabet  ii 

Turks  made  it  a  part  of  their  empire.    The  an  adaptation  of  the  Estrangelo  to  an  easier  asd 

omelties  perpetrated  by  these  fanatics  on  Chris-  more  rapid  style  of  writins ;  it  b^an  to  cods 

tian  pilgrims  visiting  Uie  Holy  Land  led  to  the  into  use  in  the  5th  and  6w  centuries,  sod  b^ 

crusades,  and  in  1099  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  degrees  crowded  out  its  predecessor,  vbich 

storm,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas-  was  at  last  employed  only  for  headings  tad 

ens  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia  conquered  by  such  like  purposes.    Finally,  we  have  the  >V 

the  Christian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin-  torian  character,  still  in  ocmimon  use  with  tb« 

oipalities ;  Grodfrey  was  chosen  king  of  Jerusa-  modem  Nestorian  Christians ;  it  is  heavier  asd 

lem,  Bohemond  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin  squarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 

at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Trip-  firom  their  common  mother,  the  Estrangelo.  Ail 

oli.    Their  rule  was  of-  short  duration ;  after  these  alphabets  contain  the  same  23  charseten 

repeated  attacks  by  Noureddin  and  his  aucces-  with  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew. — Tbepo- 

aors,  it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187.  sition  of  Sjrria,  in  contact  on  all  ndes  vitb 

The  numeroua  crusades  which  followed  re-  powerful  nations  and  developed  civilizationi  ^ 

Bolted  only  in  their  regaining  a  few  points,  and  other  races,  and  its  subjection  in  turn  toFtf^ 

in  the  temporary  acquiution  of  Jerusalem  by  sian,  Greek,  and  Roman  domination  befon 

treaty  in  1229,  only  to  be  attacked  and  plnn-  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance  vitb  itt 

dered  by  the  Tartars  and  the  troope  of  Melek  language,  are  doubtless  the  reaaona  whr  tbe 

ed-Dhabn,  and  the  final  occupation  of  the  latter  presents  us  the  Semitic  type  in  less  pttrity 

whole  country  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1291.  (See  than  the  other  dialects  of  the  family.   It  ^' 

EoTPT.)     For  two  centuries  the  unfortunate  tains  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  chiedj 

country  was  the  prey  of  the  two  contending  nouns,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  apeecb. 

Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  and  hia  successors  even  particles;  itadbnits  to  aslight  extent  of 

and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt.    In  composition  of  words ;  it  has  also  partlj  fill^^ 

1617  it  waa  conquered  by  Sultan  SeUm  L,  and  out  the  scanty  atmotore  of  the  Senitio  verb 
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taries),  are  of  prominent  importance.    Barhe-  has  been  used  as  a  STringe  for  iigecting,  Ht^ 
brfSQS,  who  is  distingaished  by  both  his  Syriao  working  part  may  be  disconnected  from  thetnVe. 
and  Arabic  works,  and  in  various  departments  and  the  latter  may  be  inmiediately  attaebed  <y 
of  knowledge,  is  the  last  great  name  in  Syriac  the  other  side  of  the  valve  in  the  place  of  tih 
literary  history ;  from  his  time  Syriac  learning  exhausting  tube ;  so  that  when  the  instromed 
rapidly  declined  in  the  Orient,  until  it  became,  is  again  set  in  action  the  flnids  are  pumped  cp 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  almost  extinct  from  the  stomach,  and  discharged  ihrojiA 
even  among  those  whose  sacred  dialect  the  what  was  the  aperture  for  receiving  the  Mh 
language  continued  to  be. — The  study  of  Syriac  By  repeating  the  process  the  contents  of  :t.^ 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  oen-  stomach  may  be  entirely  washed  out  Tbt 
tury,  and  the  names  of  Ambrosius,  Widmanstad,  apparatus   is  also  otherwise  contrived  «'.'i 
and    the    two    Ecchellenses   are   prominent  valves  so  arranged  that  its  action  mav  be  k- 
among  those  of  its  early  cultivators.    For  the  yersed.    To  protect  the  tube  in  the  mouth  fn!i 
history  of  the  language  and  literature,  Asse-  the  teeth,  it  is  passed  through  a  hole  is  s 
man!  is  especially  valuable.    The  only  compre-  wooden  guard  or  gag  introduced  between 
hensive  dictionary  is  that  contained  in  the  poly-  them.     Syringes  are  also  used  for  iujocn': 
glot  lexicon  of  Dr.  Oastell,  and  published  sepa-  fluids  into  wounds,  into  the  cavities  in  t««t:. 
rately  by  Michaelis  (Gdttingen,  1788).  Of  gram-  and  for  filling  veins,  &c.,  for  anatomical  prep&- 
mars,  the  best  are  the  Latin  one  of  Hoffmann  rations  with  colored  fluids  or  melted  wax. 
(Halle,1827),ofwhich  an  English  abridged  trans-        SYRINX,  a  musical  instrument  used  bytb 
lation  has  been  published  by  Oowper  (London,  Grecian  shepherds,  and  now  more  coDUDon'.; 
1858),  and  the  German  one  of  Uhlemann  (Ber-  called  the  Pandean  pipe.    It  was  constrnintii 
Hn,  2d  ed.,  1857),  which  includes  also  a  chres-  of  7,  8,  or  sometimes  9  pieces  of  reed,  cot  d 
tomathy  and  glossary.  Among  the  other  chres-  various  lengths  in  regular  gradation  to  form  is 
tomathies  published,  the  most  useful  are  those  octave,  and  fastened  together,  generallT  wi^l 
of  Rddiger  (Halle,  1828)  and   Kirsch,  edited  wax.    It  was  always  considered  a  rustic  instro- 
with  glossary   by  Bernstein  (Leipsic,  1882).  ment,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Ban.  I' 
Bernstein,  the  ablest  and  most  learned  modern  is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  oi^gan,  as  lU 
Syriac  scholar  of  Germany,  commenced  in  1857  first  organ,  made  by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandra. 
the  publication  of  a  complete  lexicon ;  whether  was  a  syrinx  on  a  very  large  scale.— In  tk 
it  is  to  be  continued  since  his  death  (1860)  is  Greek  mythology.  Syrinx  was  an  Arcsdba 
not  known.    Oowper  and  Oureton  are  the  best  nymph,  who,  pursued  by  Pan,  ran  into  the 
English  cultivators  of  the  study,  and  the  latter  river  Ladon,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed,  of 
especially  is  doing  great  service  by  the  publi-  which  he  made  his  pipe, 
cation  of  extracts  from  the  precious  collection        SYRTIS   Major  and   Minor,  the  ancHOt 
of  MSS.  not  long  since  acquired  for  the  British  name  of  two  large  gulfs  on  the  N.  coast  o^ 
museum  from  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  Deipara  Africa,  now  called  respectively  the  golf  of  St- 
in  Ejrypt.         .  dra  and  the  gulf  of  Gabes.    These  golfs  irere 
SYRINGE  (Gr.  <rvpgy$,  a  pipe  or  a  reed),  a  exceedingly  dangerous,  on  account  of  their 
tube  famished  with  a  piston  by  means  of  which  shallowness,  the  number  of  quicksands  aixi 
a  liquid  may  be  drawn  in  on  exhausting  the  the  uncertainty  of  the  tides.      The  Greater 
air,  and  then  be  forcibly  expelled  by  pushing  Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Sidra,  is  situated  on  the  X. 
back  the  piston.    Large  hand  syringes  hold-  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  extends  from  the  promoD- 
ing  a  gallon  or  more,  and  provided  with  a  tory  of  Borenm  (now  Ras  Teyonas)  on  thv  t 
cross  handle  worked  by  two  men,  while  an-  side  to  that  of  Oephalie  (Ras  Kharra)  on  the 
other  held  the  instrument,  were  in  use  in  the  W.    The  distance  between  the  two  proiDont<> 
last  century  in  Europe  for  extinguishing  fires,  ries  is  280  m..  and  the  greatest  extension  <^ 
(See  Fkbh  Engine.)    For  watering   gardens,  the  gulf  inland  is  110  m.    The  Lesser  S/rtis. 
washing  windows.  Sue.,  syringes   have    been  or  gulf  of  Oabes,  lies  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tom 
made  with  a  discharge  pipe  branching  off  from  and  is  situated  between  the  promontories  cf 
the  bottom  of  the  main  stem,  which  is  intro-  Zeitba  on  the  E.  and  Brachodes  (Ras  Kapii* 
dnced  and  kept  in  the  water  while  the  machine  dieih)  on  the  W. ;  its  width  is  about  100  m^ 
is  worked.    A  valve  in  the  bottom  preventing  measuring  from  these  points.    The  region  be 
the  return  of  the  water  through  the  holes  by  tween  the  two  gulfii  was  called  by  the  aociests 
which  it  entered,  the  current  is  directed  up  the  Syrtica.    Mostly  a  narrow  sandy  or  my^J 
discharge  pipe  on  the  principle  of  the  force  pump  strip  of  land,  now  belonging  to  Tripoli,  it^^ 
or  fire  engine.    For  surgical  purposes  syringes  peopled  by  the  Lothophagi,  Macie,  P^Dir  ^*^ 
are  made  of  a  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  spe-  mones,  and  other  Libyan  tribes,  beside  whoa 
oialuses;  as  for  administering  clysters,  injecting  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  established  settle- 
fluids  into  the  stomach  or  bladder,  or  for  ex-  ments  on  the  coast.     Cyrene  and  Oarthi^ 
hausting  these  organs  of  their  contents.    The  contended  for  its  possession,  and  two  Csrthi- 
stomach  pump  is  a  syringe  by  which  fluids  ginian  brothers,  the  Philsni,  are  said  to  bf^^ 
may  be  forced  through  a  flexible  tube  of  about  decided  in  favor  of  their  country  bv  sllowin; 
i  inch   diameter  passed  down  through  the  themselves  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  boondAry 
month  into  the  stomach.    It  has  a  branch  ex-  line  which  they  claimed.     This  ess^rnmf^ 
luuisting  pipe,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when  it  spot  was  known  as  the  ^^Altan  of  the  PhilaBL 
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aferiot  search  of  his  abode  and  iMpers  was  exe-  ty,  and  was  elected  by  the  eaaie  to  the  diet  of 

oated  bj  the  Austrian  police,  which,  together  1843-'4  and  1847-'8.     His   UUKda  HiJiAi^ 

with  the  simaltaneous  loss  of  a  friend,  is  said  to  (**  Travels  Abroad,^^  2  vols.,  Peeth,  1840),  tT« 

have  rendered  him  again  insane.    Boon  after  pamphlets  advocating  the  introduction  of  th« 

he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  killed  by  a  pis-  Pennsylvania  prison  system  and  the  abolitiiA 

tol  ball.    The  universal  manifestation  of  na^  of  capital  punishment,  and  his  boldness  sod  el»- 

tional  grief  and  indignation  which  followed  the  quenoe  in  defence  of  populnr  and  nitioDil 

receipt  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  in  Hun-  rights,  had  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  public 

gary  became  so  overwhelming,  that  even  before  as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  tiie 

tike  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  memory  were  opposition  party,  when  the  revolution  of  IH^ 

over  the  Austrian  government  was  again  oom-  called  the  latter  to  the  administration  of  tkc 

gelled  to  yield ;  and  the  first  anniversary  of  country.  Szemere  was  appmnted  minister  <rf 
z6chenyi's  death  was  celebrated  by  a  new  na-  the  interior  in  the  Batthyanyi  cabinet,  beisf 
tional  diet  assembled  at  Pesth  (April,  1861).  also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the  bi- 
8Z£G£DIN  (Hun.  Sseged),  a  free  royal  town  tional  assembly  of  Pesth,  became  subseqneDti; 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Osongriid,  a  member  of  the  ^^  conunittee  of  defence,^^  oi- 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  oppo-  ciated  for  some  months  as  oommiasary  of  tbe 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Maros,  60  m.  W.  from  revolutionary  government  in  upper  Hongary. 
Arad  and  89  m.  8.  £.  from  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1857,  and  on  the  declaration  of  independence  in  De- 
62,700,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Slavi  It  stands  in  breczin  was  chosen  by  Kossuth  president  of  thi 
a  marsh,  and  is  divided  into  the  town  proper  new  ministry,  with  the  portfolio  of  the  interior. 
and  the  upper  and  lower  suburbs.  The  river  In  all  these  oapacities  he  diq>layed  an  untirifif 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  town  activity  and  great  energy,  besftde  being  coo- 
defended  by  an  old  fortress  built  by  the  Turks  spiouous  for  his  democratio  and  repaUiesa 
in  the  16th  century,  which  is  surrounded  by  demonstrations.  He  opposed  the  traiufer  of 
walls  and  ditches  and  entered  by  two  bridges,  dictatorial  powers  to  GOi^y,  and  after  the  8a> 
and  contains  extensive  barracks,  a  house  of  render  of  the  latter  esca^d  to  Oonstantioopk 
correction,  and  a  church  of  its  own.  The  com  and  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  bum 
market  stands  by  itself,  and  consists  of  a  row  resided.  In  exile  he  published,  beside  mhm 
of  houses,  the  town  house,  large  barracks,  and  minor  writings,  X.  Batthyanifij  A.  O^rgti  mi 
several  factories.  The  principal  manufEicturea  L,  Kouuth  (Hamburg,  1851),  in  which  bevebe- 
are  different  kinds  of  cloth,  tobacco,  soda,  and  mently  assails  the  two  latter,  and  **  HnDgirr 
soap;  and  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  from  1848  to  I860,"  in  letters  to  Cobden,  Lord 
Theiss  are  built  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Palmerston,  and  Oount  Oavour  (London,  W^}- 
town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Pesth,  as  well  ^-Two  elder  members  of  the  same  famU/.  Pii 
as  with  Temesv^.  It  was  a  place  of  consider-  (born  1785)  and  Mixl6s  (bom  1804),  eigoji 
able  importance  during  the  Turkish  sway  in  considerable  reputation  as  poets. 
Hungary,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  fbr  a  SZIGLIGETI,  J6z8bf,  a  Hungarian  dran** 
short  time,  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  gov-  tist,  bom  in  6ro6sw,udein  in  1814.  He  »t6d« 
emment  and  the  national  assembly.  ied  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
8ZEKLERS.  6ee  Tbakstlvania.  joined  a  company  of  actors  at  Buds,  witi^ 
SZEMERE,  Bbbtalan,  a  Hungarian  states-  whom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  thes- 
man  and  author,  bom  at  Vata,  in  the  county  tre  at  Pesth,  he  permanently  attached  himself 
of  Borsod,  Aug.  24,  1812.  He  received  his  to  this  institution.  Not  conspicuous  as  an  to- 
early  education  at  Miskolcz  and  Easmark,  tor,  he  has  proved  a  very  successful  author  d 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophical  and  plays,  especially  of  the  hght  and  popular  kii>i< 
legal  studies  at  Patak  and  Presburg,  in  1886-'7  A^ong  his  numerous  productions  are :  Ftf:*'* 
travelled  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Al  Endre  ('^Pseudo-Andrew"),  AdhTtt  hat'^ 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland,  subse-  (''The  Deserter"),  KH  piutoly  (''Two  I^ 
quently  held  various  offices  in  his  native  coun-  tols"),  and  ZtidS  O^The  Jew"). 


T 


Tthe  20th  letter  and  16th  consonant  of  the 
f  English  and  other  alphabets  derived  from 
the  Roman,  the  19th  of  the  Greek  (ta«),  and  the 
9th  of  the  Hebrew  (tet  or  Uth).  It  is  of  the 
denti-lingual  class,  and  represents  the  sound 
produced  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath 
after  placing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  forci- 
ble emission  of  the  breath  is  the  principal  dis- 
tinodon  between  the  sounds  of  t  and  its  sono* 


rous  counterpart  ^1.  In  etymology  it  is  vkUf* 
changeable  with  <2,  and  sometimes  with  fi  ^ 
t,  and  L  By  itself  it  has  but  one  sound ;  bet 
combined  with  A,  it  forms  a  compound  eoaiM 
as  in  the  word  thighy  which  sound  the  An* 
glo-Saxons  represented  by  d,  the  Greeks  br' 
(theta),  and  the  Hebrews  by  jl  (ImotUmU 
or  as  in  the  word  tky^  which  sound  the  As* 
glo-Saxons  represented  by  >;  f<»r  neitberflf 
these  sounds  has  the  English  a  sepaiate  »*'' 


TABOBHEs  TAorrus 

Israel  previous  to  the  battle  with  Sisera.    There  desigaated.  The  I>uUagu$  ds  OvwIdHta,  trcK* 

was  upon  it  a  citj  of  the  Levites  of  the  tribe  ing  of  the  oaoses  of  the  decline  of  eloqnenoe  is 

of  Zebulon,  which  was  taken  and  fortified  \>j  Borne,  was  written  in  the  6th  year  of  Ve«f«> 

Antioohos  the  Great,  218  B.  0.    In  68  B.  0.  a  aian,  and  is  distingoished  by  a  diffuse  and  Mijr 

battle  was  fought  near  it  between  the  Romans  style,  yery  different  from  that  adopted  in  hu 

under  the  proconsul  Gabinius  and  the  Jews  later  works.    It  was  formerly  by  no  metts 

under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  universally  ascribed  to  Tacitus^  but  commenU- 

which  10,000  Jews  were  slain.    Tabor  is  not  tors  now  generally  concur  in  considering  it  his 

named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  first  work.     The  Vita  Agricola,  written  prolublj 

mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration  under  Domitian  and  published  under  Nem  ia 

in  the  4th  century.    At  the  foot  of  it  the  cru-  97,  has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 

saders  several  times  fought  the  Moslems,  and  biography,  although  ^e  style  is  sometimes  US- 

Kapoleon  gained  there  a  victory  over  the  Turks,  ficult,  owing  to  we  conciseness  of  BtatemeBt 

XABORIT£S.    See  Hubs,  vol.  iz.  p.  895.  and  the  corruptions  of  the  text.    It  b  not  ooo- 

TABRIZ,  Tabbekz,  or  Taubis,  a  town  of  tained  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Tacitus.  TIm 

Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbagan,  Oermaniay  written  in  98,  is  a  detailed  accooot 

situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aigi,  86  m.  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  G«niiia 

from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ooroomiah ;  pop.  tribes,  derived  principally  from  the  statemau 

60,000.    It  stands  in  a  plain  4,800  feet  above  of  traders  and  soldiers.    Its  geographical  value 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  ranges  of  bare  is  so  slight  that  the  credibility  of  the  wbok 

rugged  hills  on  8  sides.     The  surrounding  work  has  been  questioned,  though  without  sd- 

country  is  very  fertile.    The  town  is  defended  ficient  reason,  it  would  seem,  as  the  satkor 

by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about  8^  m.  in  evidently  gave  most  attention  to  the  social  td 

circuit,  and  entered  by  7  gates.    The  most  re-  political  aspects  of  his  subject.    The  HUtcrvi 

markable  building  is  the  citadel,  which  was  embrace  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  (dS) 

originally  a  mosque,  and  is  600  years  old ;  it  is  to  the  death  of  Domitian  (96),  and  must  ksre 

a  lofty  edifice,  and  contains  both  a  cannon  been  an  elaborate  work,  as  the  first  4  boob 

foundery  and  barracks  within  its  walls.     In  and  a  part  of  the  5th,  the  only  portions  dov 

many  of  the  gardens  there  are  ruins  of  mag-  extant,  carry  the  narrative  no  further  than  th« 

nifioent  buildings.     Tabriz  has  manufactories  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  bj 

of  cotton  and  silk  goods.    It  is  said  to  have  Titus  in  A.  D.  69.    In  point  of  style  thej  are 

been  founded  by  the  wife  of  Haroun  al  Rashid,  the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions.  Tbe 

A.  D.  791.    It  has  been  several  times  captured  Annates^  the  work  of  his  mature  jears,  oom- 

by  the  Turks,  and  frequently  severely  damaged  mence  with  the  death  of  Augustus  m  AD.  li, 

by  earthquakes.  and  extend  to  the  death  of  Nero,  embracii^  a 

TAOAMAHAO.    Bee  Poplab.  period  of  54  years  ;  and  of  the  16  boob  ia 

TAOITUS,  Gaius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  his-  which  they  were  originally  conaprised  ooljthe 

torian,  bom  probably  between  A.  D.  50  and  55,  first  4,  part  of  the  5tb,  the  6th,  the  latter  part 

died  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  of  the  11th,  the  12th,  18th,  14th,  15th,  and  tbe 

Hadnan.    The  few  details  of  his  personal  his-  first  part  of  the  16th  are  extant.    The  drsta 

tory  are  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages  books  were  discovered  early  in  the  16tb  c&t 

in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  friend  tury  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  Westphalia,  aod 

Pliny  the  Younger,  and  most  of  these  can  be  were  first  published  in  Rome  in  1515.  It  being 

stated  only  on  conjecture.    At  about  the  age  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  the  ooodi- 

of  25  he  was  appointed  to  an  office,  supposed  tion  of  the  empire  under  the  OsBsars,  the  &0r 

to  have  been  the  qussstorship,  by  Vespasian ;  peror  is  made  the  central  figure  around  whkli 

he  was  further  promoted  by  Titus ;  and  in  88  the  events  are  grouped,  and  Uiose  happeoiog 

he  held  a  preatorship  under  Domitian.     As  outside  of  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  tbe  im- 

Boeerdos  quindecimviralis  he  also  assisted  in  perial  court  are  made  subordinate  to  the  f^ 

this  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  secular  eral  narrative.    A  method  of  treatment  )ik« 

games.    In  97  he  was  consul  suffectus^  and  in  this,  directly  biographical  and  only  iudirecttj 

100  he  assisted  Pliny,  who  speaks  in  exalted  political  or  historical,  necessitates  the  ebbora- 

terms  of  his  oratorical  powers,  in  the  prosecu-  tion  of  striking  incidents  and  catastrophe>,  and 

tion  of  Marius  Priscus  for  gross  misconduct  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  Ticitas 

during  his  proconsulship  in  Africa.    There  is  to  impart  dramatic  point  to  his  work.   '^ 

no  further  record  of  his  life,  which  under  the  motives  of  human  conduct  are  laid  bare  y^^ 

orderly  sway  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  was  prob-  wonderful  skill,  the  good  and  the  bad  men  of 

ably  passed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  literature,  the  age  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  aod 

In  78  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Cneius  the  great  events  of  each  reign  loom  forth  in  ^ 

Julius  Agricola,  to  whose  virtues  and  eminent  sort  of  lurid  splendor.  The  style,  tiioogh  labo^ 

military  and  administrative  abilities  he  has  paid  ed,  is  concise  and  vigorous,  and  every  passage 

in  his  Vita  Affricola  an  afiectionate  tribute,  is  impressed  with  a  melancholy,  almost  tnpf 

His  literary  remains  comprise  the  Dialogus  de  earnestness,  characteristic  of  a  man  who  wriUM 

Oratoribus^  the  Vita  Agricola  above  mentioned,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  social  misery  be  d^ 

the  Germaniay  the  Mistoria^  and  the  Annale$^  picts,  and  with  a  determination  to  speak  ue 

which  were  probably  written  in  the  order  here  truth.    Hence  Bossuet  has  called  Tacitus  '*tbe 


ST4  TAHITI  TALBOT 

proTinoe  of  Giiadiila|ftra  near  ihe  border  of  Td-  nestle  a  verj  remerksble  speetmen  ef  bM  0- 

rael,  and  flows  N.  W.  for  about  24  m. ;  then  ehitectore,  being  made  of  the  living  leavM  of 

nearly  W.  for  20  m.,  reoeiving  the  waters  of  the  the  man^o  and  other  trees,  which  it  0eir§u>> 

MoUna ;  then  S.  W.  for  a  little  more  than  70  m.,  gether  with  fibres  or  ootton  thread,  fonnmi;  1 

the  Gnadiela  and  other  streams  augmenting  its  hanging  pouch  supported  by  the  footstalk  ^ 

Tolnme.    It  then  takes  nearly  a  due  W.  course  attached  to  the  parent  tree;  the  pouch  is  opes 

till  It  becomes  for  about  20  m.  the  boundary  of  at  the  top,  and  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  bot- 

Portugal,  its  principal  affluents  being  the  Ja-  tom,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  oUter 

rama, which  Joins  it  a  little  below  Arai\juez,  the  soft  substances,  neatly  woven  together;  in  this 

Oedron,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Alberche,  the  hanging  structure  tiie  young  are  safe  from 

Alagon,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Enter-  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies. 
ingPortugal,  it  inclines  more  and  more  to  the       TAINE,  Hippolttb  Adolphk,  a  French  wri- 

8.  W.,  receiving  below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and  ter,  bom  at  Youziers,  Ardennes,  April  21, 1828. 

from  that  point  becoming  navigable  for  vessels  He  was  educated  at  the  Bourbon  cdlsge,  vai 

of  150  tons.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  for  5  years  connected  with  the  normal  scbooL 

numerous  islands  occur,  and  for  about  80  m.  it  and  since  1858  has  devoted  himself  to  litenry 

spreads  out  into  a  table-like  basin,  12  m.  or  pursuits.    His  jESuat  tur  TVts  Ztetf  (18mo.,  18M) 

more  in  width ;  but  as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the  received  a  prize  from  the  Frenoh  academy.  He 

bills  on  either  side  close  up  the  vaUey,  and  at  has  also  written  Voyage  aux  eaux  da  Pf/ri- 

its  month  it  is  not  over  a  mile  wide.    The  nee9  (18mo.,  1855) ;  Le$  phiioaophea  Frainfai»it 

banks  of  the  Tagus  are  generally  rugged  and  XIX'  iiiele  (18mo.,  1856) ;  and  Bnaii  dt  m- 

precipitous,  and  the  plains  through  which  it  tique  et  d^hutcire  (18mo.,  1857) ;  and  is  a  reg- 

flows  are  dry  and  barren.    It  is  only  navigable  ular  contributor  to  the  Bevue  de§  deux  mondk 
a  short  distance  and  for  small  vessels.    lis-       TALAVERA  DE  LA  BETNA  (ano.  Tahh 

bon,  Santarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and  hriga\  a  town  of  Spain,  New  Oastile,  proTiDfe 

Talavera  de  la  Ref  na  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  are  of  Toledo,  situated  in  aplain  of  great  extent 

on  its  banks ;  and  Madrid,  Guadaligara,  &c.,  on  the  Tagus,  64  m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  ftuf. 

are  in  its  basin.    Its  length  is  about  540  m.  about  6,000.    The  town  was  formerly  dirided 

TAHITI.    See  Sooibtt  Islands.  into  sections  by  8  walls,  2  of  which  stffl  re- 

TAILLANDIER,  RsNi  Gjlbpasd   Ebvbst,  main ;  and  part  of  the  old  ramparts  is  ia  tol- 

called  Saint  Ben^,  a  French  author,  bom  in  erable  preservation.    It  is  a  place  of  great  vt 

Paris  in  1817.    He  finished  his  education  at  tiquity,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  eonfiictt 

Heidelberg,  in  1841  was  appointed   adjunct  between  the  Moors  and  Ohristians.    OnJolr 

Srofessor  of  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Stras-  27  and  28, 1809,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  im* 

ourg,  and  in  1850  became  titular  professor  in  mediate  vicinity,  between  Uie  iVench,  66J1OO 

that  of  Montpellier.    At  the  commencement  of  strong,  under  Victor,  Jourdan,  and  Sebasdani 

his  literary  career  he  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  and  the  English,  26,000  strong,  and  their  allies 

of  Saint  B6n6,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  numbering  about  89,000,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 

known.    His  principal  works  are:   Dee  ScH*  ledey.    The  French,  after  repeated  ds8|«nle 

taine  eacrie  au  XIX'  eikle  (1842) ;  Scot  JShri-  attempts  to  drive  the  British  from  their  po> 

g^ne  et  la  philosaphie  eeolattique  (1848) ;  Hu-  sition,  were  at  lengtli  repulsed  with  Um  loss  of 

$9ire  de  la  Jeune  AUemagne^  etudee  Utterairee  20  guns  and  nearly  |  of  their  numbers. 
(1849) ;  Mudea  sur  la  rholuUon  en  Allemagne       TALBOT.    I.  An  £.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  V. 

(2  vols.,  1858) ;  AUemagne  et  Rumiey  itudes  Aii-  by  Ohesapeake  bay  and  S.  and  £.  by  the  Chop- 

toriquee  et  lilterairea  (8vo.);  andZe  poite  du  tank  river;  area,  250*  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  186^ 

(Jaucaee^  aula  tie  et  lie  muiyree  de  Michel  Ler-  14,795,  of  whom  8,725  were  slaves.    The  nff- 

montoff  (1856).    Since  1848  M.  TaiUandier  has  face  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  higUr  fe^ 

been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Benns  du  tile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  272,9^ 

deux  mondee,  bushels  of  wheat,  621,980  of  Indian  com,  48.917 

TAILOR  BIRD,  a  name  given  to  several  of  potatoes,  and  97,585  lbs.  of  butter.    Then 

apedes  of  East  Indian  warblers  of  the  sub-  were  8  ship  yards,  6  grist  mills,  5  saw  nulls^^ 

family  malurinay  and  especially  to  those  of  the  diurches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  985  po^ 

genus  arthotomue  (Horsf.).    In  this  genus  the  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  EastoD.  n. 

bill  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  tip  entire;  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  flint rirtf 

wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  the  8th  and  dndned  by  several  large  creeln;  srea  ^^ 

quills  e<jual  and  longest;  tail  long  and  gradu-  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  18,617,  of  wlkom  8.^^ 

ated ;  hmd  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle,  were  slaves.    The  surfiice  is  hilly  and  the  ^ 

and  with  a  long,  atrong  claw.    They  are  fa-  good.    The  productions  in  1850  were  655.^^ 

miliar  birds,  hopping  about  cultivated  fields  bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,185  of  oats,  161^1^ 

and  from  bush  to  bush  in  search  of  insects  and  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,782  bales  of  oottoo. 

burvn  on  which  they  feed,  jerking  the  tail  over  lliere  were  11  griiBt  mills,  6  saw  mills,  10  un- 

the  back  in  a  very  singular  manner.    The  best  neries,  25  ohur^es,  and  492  pupila  attending 

known  species  is  the  long-tailed  tailor  bird  (0.  public  achools.    It  is  crossed  in  the  S.  E.  b; 

iMgieauauSj  Horsf.),  about  the  size  of  a  spar-  the  Muscogee  railroad.    Capital,  Talhotton. 
row,  greenish  above  and  white  below,  with       TALBOT,  Stlab,  an  American  militai7«Bd 

ehastnnt  crown  and  brown  tail  and  wings.   Its  naval  offtcer,  bom  in  Rhode  Idand  aboot  1750, 
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toi^esy  '' Glenooe^' and  *'The  Oartilian.'*    AH  fhe  Mine  qualities.    The  talisman  diffen  from 

these  dramas  are  deficient  in  real  dramatic  the  amidet  in  the  fact  that  the  i>owetB  of  th« 

ohu«cter  and  interest,  their  chief  merits  heing  latter  are  passlTe  and  onljr  nreserratiTe  from 

smootii  and  ffracefal  versification,  high-toned  harm  or  injury,  while  the  talisman,  if  a  pov- 

sentiment,  and  a  profdsion  of  elaborate  imagery,  erfol  one,  and  prepared  nnder  a  happj  cod- 

Beside  several  sketchy  volnmes  of  travels  on  junction  of  planetuy  inflnences,  could,  it  vu 

the  continent,  Talfoard  published  two  valuable  believed,  render  its  owner  invisible,  and  sob- 

and  interestii^  works,  containing  memoirs  and  ject  to  his  sway  the  elements  or  the  g^oii; 

correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend  Oiiarles  enable  him  instantiy  to  pass  through  the  air  or 

Liunb.    These  appeared  in  1887  and  1888,  and  over  the  seas  from  one  place  to  another;  to 

are  now  published  as  one  work,  "  The  life  and  strike  his  adversary  with  a  deadly  blow  while 

Letters  of  Oharles  Lamb."    He  died  suddenly  secure  from  injuries  himself;  to  win  the  afe^ 

while  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  tions  of  a  beloved  object,  &o.     The  taUsmis 

and  commenting  on  the  increase  of  crime.  originated  in  the  period  when  astrology  was  io 

TALIAOOTinS,  Gaspabo  (Taoliaoozio,  or  the  ascendant ;    but  though  its  supemalonl 

Taoliaoozzi),  an  Italian  surgeon,  bom  about  powers  are  no  longer  credited  in  civilized 

1489,  died  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  countries,  there  is  yet  a  lingering  trace  of  tb« 

of  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  1658.    He  attained  same  superstition  left  in  the  charms  which  a.-e 

high  renown  for  his  medical  lectures  during  his  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  possessor. 

life,  but  is  now  mainly  remembered  for  what  In  savage  countries,  the  fetich  of  the  A^cu 

has  been  named  from  him  the  Taliacotian  opera-  and  the  medicine  bag  of  the  North  American 

tion,  for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  &o,  Indian  part^e  more  of  tiie  character  of  tk 

Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with  talisman  than  of  the  amulet, 

him,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection  and  TALLADEGA,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ala.,  boonded 

was  more  successful  in  restoriug  the  lost  fea-  W.  by  the  Ooosa  river  and  drained  by  the  Cho- 

tnres  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    His  process  colocco  and  other  streams ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m ; 

was  fully  detailed  in  his  posthumous  work,  De  pop.  in  1860, 28,620,  of  whom  8,865  were  sl&Tei 

Ourtorum  Ghirurgia  per  Insitionein  Libri  IL  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 

(2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1697).    His  method  was  tile.     The  productions  in  1860  were  715,^ 

to  replace  the  nose  by  a  piece  from  the  arm,  bushels  of  mdian  com,  116,105  of  sweet  pott* 

leaving  one  end  attached  to  the  arm  until  it  toes,  114,660  of  oats,  and  8,609  bales  of  cotton 

had  formed  a  vital  connection  vrith  the  face.  There  were  47  churches,  2  newspaper  office«i 

when  it  was  cut  off  from  the  arm,  and  fashioned  and  870  pupils  attending  publio  schools.   £i* 

by  long  and  slow  processes  into  the  semblance  cellent  marble  is  found.     The  Alabama  and 

of  a  nose.    The  French  and  Indian  operations  Tennessee  rivers  railroad  is  finiahed  to  Ta]lid»- 

have  now  generally  superseded  that  of  Taliaco-  ga,  the  capital, 

tins.    (See  Autoplastt.)  TALLAHASSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 

TALIAFERRO,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  GkL,  drained  Florida,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Leon  co.,  about 

by  affluents  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Littie  rivers ;  180  m.  E.  from  Pensacok ;  lat  80"*  28'  N.,  loo; . 

area,  186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,688,  of  whom  84"  86'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,048.    It  is  sitoikd 

2,849  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  is  well  built  sad 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  handsomely  laid  out.     It  has  2  newspapers, 

1860  were  198,827  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,-  several  schools,  and  Presbyterian,  MetbodL4s 

690  of  oats,  29,061  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,170  and  Episcopal  churches.    The  state  house  is  i 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  7  churches,  and  substantial  edifice,  and  the  other  publio  bni^d^ 

180  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Granite,  ings  are  a  court  house,  gaol,  U.  8.  land  office, 

gneiss,  sulphnret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are  and  state  seminary.    Tidlahassee  is  noted  for 

found.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  central  its  springs  of  pure  water  and  its  salnbrioos 

railroad.    Oapital,  Orawfordsville.  climate.    It  is  connected  with  Jacksonville  oo 

TALIESIN,  called  also  Pen  Beirdd,  the  chief  the  E.  coast  by  the  line  of  the  Pensaoola  flod 

of  the  bards,  flourished  between  620  and  670.  Georgia  railroad,  completed  for  60  m.,  andinih 

He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  in  the  latter  part  St.  ]£irks  on  the  gulf  by  the  Tallahassee  rail- 

of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Urien  Rheged,  road,  22  m.  long. 

a  British  prince,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems  TALLAHATOHIE,  a  river  of  Missisappl  tbe 
were  addressed.  Specimens  of  his  compositions  principal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  rising:  io  Tip- 
are  preserved  in  the  "  Welsh  Archssology."  pah  co.,  near  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  and  flow- 

TALIPOT  TREE.    See  Palm,  vol.  xii.  p.  702.  ing  in  a  circuitous  but  generally  S.  W.  and  S. 

TALISMAN  (Gr.  rrXco-fui,  tribute,  or  Arab,  course  260  m.  to  its  Junction  with  the  YallabQ- 
ihelum\  primarily,  a  figure  cast  in  metal  or  sha  river  to  form  the  Tazoo.  It  is  navigal^l^ 
engraved  upon  stone,  at  a  particular  hour  by  steamboats  a  distance  of  over  100  m.,  and  tf 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  planets,  high  water  still  further, 
whereby  it  was  supposed  to  acquire  extraordi-  TALLAHATOHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  ICm^  in- 
nary  properties,  and  to  be  able  to  confer  on  its  tersected  by  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallaba^ha 
possessor  supernatural  powers.  The  name  was  rivers;  area,  980  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7. (>^f 
afterward  extended  to  any  article,  whether  a  of  whom  6,064  were  slaves.  The  sarftce  i^ 
production  of  nature  or  art,  which  possessed  level  and  in  many  places  swampy,  and  the  soil 
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tions  and  commerce.    Before  the  a^oarmnent  of  regencT-,  tbottght  of  nothing  bat  mining  bk 

of  the  conyention,  on  motion  of  OhSnier,  acting  master.    While  the  latter  was  accom^^hiog 

under  Mme.  de  Sta^Fs  influence,  his  name  was  wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on  the  battle  field, 

erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants ;  he  returned  he  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied  soTereigns 

to  Paris,  found  himself  a  member  of  the  acad-  to  hasten  toward  Paris ;  and  when  that  me* 

emj  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  was  one  tropolis  surrendered,  March  80,  he  offered  h'u 

of  the  original  members  of  the  constitutional  hotel  to  the  emperor  Alexander.    His  maDflg»> 

club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called  to  the  min-  ment  secured  the  appointment  by  the  sensu, 

istry  of  foreign  affairs.    On  Bonaparte^s  return  on  April  1,  of  a  provisional  government,  &od 

from  Italy,  Deo.  6,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced  its  formal  declaration  on  the  following  daj  that 

him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his  Napoleon  was  dethroned.    While  Marshal  Mir- 

honor  at  his  great  official  reception,  and  promot-  mont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at  Essonoe 

ed  his  subseauent  designs.    While  the  young  (April  8)  a  convention  that  baffled  Kapoleoo'i 

general  sallea  for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist  was  last  hopes  of  resisting,  Talleyrand  welcomed 

to  repair  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  recon*  the  count  of  Artois  to  the  French  metropol& 

die  the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  pro V-  April  12,  and  remained  the  head  of  the  nev 

inoes ;  he  however  neglected  this  mission,  and  government.    On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XYHL 

continued  in  office  till  June,  1799,  when  he  was  he  was  appointed  (May  12)  minister  of  fordgD 

forced  to  resign,  his  diplomacy  not  having  fill-  affairs,  holding  in  fact  the  premiership  in  tie 

filled  the  expectations  formed  of  it    When  cabinet;  and  on  June  4  he  was  made  a  peer  ^ 

Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  again  pro-  France.  He  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  FariSi 

pitiated  the  conqueror,  procured  an  interview  May  80,  1814 ;  and  4  months  later  he  was  mm 

between  Bonaparte  and  Sieyds,  and  prevailed  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  oongress  of 

upon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly  contributing  Vienna,  where,  notwithstanding  his  snpeiiar 

to  the  success  of  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  abilities  as  a  diplomatist,  he  faUed  in  protectlB; 

Brumaire.    He  was  rewaraed  by  his  reappoint*  the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  he  desired. 

ment,  in  Deo.  1799,  as  minister  of  foreign  af-  He  was  overtaken  there  by  the  sodden  retnn 

fairs,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly  8  years,  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  participated  in  the 

His  pliancy,  aristocratic  associations,  and  re-  declaration  that  "outlawed  the  enemy  of  oa* 

fined  manners  suited  the  new  master  of  France,  tions."    He  was  excepted  from  the  anmestj 

nnder  whose  leadership  he  aided  in  the  reds-  granted  to  those  who  had  previously  deserted 

tablishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part  tiie  emperor,  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he 

in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  joined  the  exiled  king  Louis  XYHI.,  aorom* 

Lun6ville,  1801,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.    In  1804  panied  him  to  France  when  he  returned  there 

he  was  released  from  excommunication  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  reemned, 

his  clerical  vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparte's  July  8,  1815,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet 

injunction,  took  formally  as  his  wife  Mme.  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  bat  being 

Grant,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  the  last  7  disgusted  by  the  hard  terms  imposed  npoo 

years.    His  influence  was  now  on  the  wane,  or  France  by  the  allied  powers  and  by  the  ^es^ 

at  least  his  advice  was  less  complacently  listen-  tionary  tendencies  of  the  new  chamber  oi^ 

ed  to.    In  1806  he  received  the  office  of  grand  nties,  he  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  a  f^*' 

chamberlain  and  the  principality  of  Benevento  weeks.    According  to  another  account,  hario^ 

in  Italy.    Having  vainly  advocated  an  alliance  become  obnoxious  to  the  emperor  Alexaoder, 

with  England,  and  feeling  the  growing  coldness  he  was  dismissed ;  but  through  the  duke  of 

of  the  emperor,  he  resigned  his  ministerial  of-  Bichelieu^s  entreaties  he  received  the  title  of 

fioe,  Aug.  9, 1807,  and  received  the  title  of  vice  grand  chamberlain  of  France,  with  a  salarrof 

grand  elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  at-  40,000  francs.    He  still  visited  the  Tnileries. 

tached.    Thenceforth  he  was  only  occasionally  but  was  coldly  received ;  he  retained  his  f^ 

consulted  by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there 

expression  to  his  views  upon  great  political  several  opposition  speeches ;  but  his  inflneDce 

questions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  was  greatest  in  social  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 

his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  but  this  only  ing  the  gathering  place  of  politicians  of  every 

stimulated  his  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the  shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolution  of  Jn)f, 

imperial  policy.    As  early  as  1812  he  is  said  to  1830,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Eof* 

have  foretold  the  approaching  overthrow  of  land  with  a  princely  sdary,  and  succeeded  in 

the  unruly  conqueror.    He  accordingly  pre-  negotiating  a  treaty,  April  22, 1834,  by  vhi^ 

pared  himself  for  the  crisis,  and  so  skilftdly  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Port^f^  nnit^ 

manoeuvred  that  on  its  occurrence  he  was  look-  for  the  pacification  and  settiement  of  the  tvo 

ed  upon,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most  infiu-  peninsular  kingdoms.    Satisfied  with  this  It^ 

ential  statesman  of  the  day  and  the  leader  of  performance,  he  resigned  his  office,  Jan.  7. 1^ 

the  new  revolution.    A  last  interview  between  and  retired  to  private  life.    In  1888  he  deliT- 

htm  and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  ered  the  eulogium  on  Oount  Reinhardt  before 

during  which  he  was  very  harshly  treated  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences 

by  Napoleon,  completed  the  estrangement  be-  During  his  latter  years  he  returned  to  the  ob- 

tween  them ;  and  Talleyrand,  although  still  a  servance  of  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  died  rec^^' 

dignitary  of  the  empire  and  one  of  the  counofi  mled  to  the  church.    The  most  remarkable  « 
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When  pnro  it  is  whiteimd  tasteless  and  has  a  ment  of  hia  s^le  of  aotiog.    He  nsteaed  wlll- 

peonliar  odor.  It  is  an  important  article  of  inglj  to  critical  observations,  and  sought  the 
commerce,  the  largest  supplies  being  furnish-  societj  of  such  learned  men  and  artists  as 
ed  by  Russia,  amounting  to  an  average  of  could  give  him  thorough  instraction.  Amoag 
about  136,160,000  lbs.  annually,  at  the  value  those  whom  he  saw  intimately  during  tberevo- 
of  about  $15,500,000.  It  is  brought  to  St.  lution  were  Louis  David,  the  painter,  and  Bo- 
Petersburg  from  the  interior,  much  of  the  best  naparte,  then  a  young  and  poor  officer,  who 
coming  from  Siberia.  The  cattle  that  furnish  more  than  once  borrowed  a  few  louia  from 
it  are  there  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  more  prosperous  comedian.  Bonaparte 
dry  fodder,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  never  forgot  his  kindness,  and  when  in  power 
the  superior  hardness  of  the  Russian  tallow,  treated  him  always  with  special  favor.  Besids 
The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  are  to  Eng-  the  parts  he  performed  in  Lafosse's  Manlua^ 
hind ;  l^e  rest  to  Prussia,  France,  the  Hanse  Racine's  Iphiginie  and  BritannicitSy  and  Tot* 
towns,  Turkey,  &o.  The  computed  value  of  taire's  (Edipe^  which  he  successively  broog^ 
the  importations  of  tallow  into  England  in  1858  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection,  he  won  great 
was  £8,042,881,  of  which  £2,460,275  was  of  applause  in  Oh^nier's  HmH  VIIL^  and  abors 
Russian  tallow,  and  £115,710  of  Australian  mut-  all  in  Duels'  HamUt^  Othello^  and  Abt^ar  ;  and 
ton  tallow.  In  1860  they  amounted  to  £4,014,-  under  the  empire  he  was  frequently  eaUad  to 
280.  The  import  from  the  United  States  into  appear  before  the  numerous  emperorsy  kings, 
Great  Britain  in  1860  was  8,748,961  lbs.,  valued  and  princes  whom  N^oleon  brought  together, 
at  $901,871.  The  total  export  from  the  United  During  the  restoration,  his  known  partiality 
States  during  the  same  year  was  15,269,585  for  liberal  opinions  and  the  fallen  govemmeot 
lbs.,  value  $1,598,176. — ^A  vegetable  tallow  is  enhanced  his  popularity  among  the  yoonger 
obtained  on  boiling  the  berries  and  other  fruits  class  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  his  perfonn- 
of  various  plants.    (See  Tallow  Tbbb.)  ances  were  political  manifestationa  in  diagniss; 

TALLO  W  TREE  {Stillingia  sebifera,  linn.),  such  was  especially  his  appearance  in  Joay^s 

a  Ohinese  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sylla,  in  which  his  striking  resemblance  to 

&uphorbi<ice<B,  from  20  to  40  feet  high.    It  has  Napoleon  made  aa  unheard  of  senaaticHi.  Sines 

very  smooth  branches,  and  long-petioled,  rhom-  1796  he  had  devoted  his  undivided  attentkm  to 

boidal,  acuminate  entire  leaves,  of  about  equal  tr^edy;  but  in  1828  he  appeared  as  DamviDe 

length  and  breadth  (from  2  to  4  inches),  and  in  Oasimir  Delavigne's  comedy  Vbooli  dm  Heil- 

conspicuously  pointed.    The  sterile  flowers  are  lardi^  in  which  he  proved  a  worthy  aasooiate 

amall  and  numerous ;  the  fruit  is  attached  to  4i  of  Mile.  Mars.    His  last  and  perhaps  most  p6r> 

stalk,  and  is  about  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  feet  tragic  creation  was  the  part  of  Oharles 

is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in  YI.  in  Delaville's  tragedy  of  that  nani« ;  here 

hothouses.  The  fatty  matter  is  obtained  from  the  it  was  that  he  evinced  all  his  powers,  and 

seed  vessels  and  seeds,  which  are  bruised  and  above  all  that  dignity  of  manner  and  elocu- 

boiled  in  water,  when  the  particles  of  fat  rise  tion  which  was  so  true  to  nature,  and  conse- 

to  the  surface.  When  cold  it  is  of  about  the  con-  quently  so  impressive.    In  1855  a  statue  by 

sistence  of  tallow,  and  beautifully  white.    The  David  d^ Angers,  representing    Talma  in  hb 

Ohinese  use  it  for  candles,  combining  with  it  great  part  of  Sylla,  was  placed  in  the  Tnileries 

either  wax  or  the  wax-like  product  of  the  garden.    The  great  actor  left  a  very  interest- 

UguBtrum  hicidum^  in  order  to  give  it  greater  ing  pamphlet  entitled  HeJUxiafu  mr  Lekain 

hardness.    It  bums  freely,  and  gives  a  clear  et  sur  Vart  thSatrcd  (8vo.,  1825 ;  reprinted  in 

light.    It  is  also  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  1856).    His  biography  has  been  written  by 

TALMA,  Fbancois  Joseph,  a  French  tragic  Moreau,  Memdres  hutariquei  et  litUramt  svr 

aetor,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  15, 1768,  died  there,  Talma  (8vo.,  Paris,  8d  ed.,  1827). 
Oct.  19,  1826.    The  son  of  a  dentist  who  re-       TALMUD  (late  Heb.,  study),  the  ooUeed^ 

moved  to  London,  he  passed  his  childhood  name  of  the  Mishna  and  Gkmara,  containing 

there,  and  returned  when   9  years  old   to  the  oral  law  and  other  traditions  of  the  Jews. 

France,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  edu-  (See  Mishna,  and  Hbbrbw^,  vol.  ix.  p.  41.)    la 

cation.    He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stage,  a  limited  sense  the  term  is  used  of  the  Oemars 

and  after  pursuing  his  father^s  profession  for  alone.    There  are  two  G^maras  (or  Talmods), 

18  months  ne  took  lessons  from  Mol6,  Dugazon,  the  Palestinian  (  Tertuhalmi^  of  Jerosalem)  and 

and  Fleury.   In  1787  he  appeared  at  the  thSdtre  the  Babylonian  (Babli),    The  former  contains 

Franfiai*  in  the  subordinate  part  of  S4!de  in  comments  on  89,  and  the  latter  on  36  treatises 

Yoltaire^s  Mahomet,  making  a  deep  impression,  of  the  Mishna.    The  Babylonian,  which  is  of 

and  two  years  later  became  a  partner  in  the  later  date,  is  the  principal  authority.     The 

association  of  comedians  who  were  attached  to  chief  commentator  is  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  I»ac, 

that  theatre.    He  at  once  attempted  to  substi-  known  under  the  abbreviation  Raahi.    The  best 

tnte  contemporary  historical  dresses  for  the  fan*  compendium  of  Tahnudical  decisions  is  the 

cy  costumes  then  worn,  and  finally  accomplish-  Muknek  torah  of  Msimonides.    The  editions  of 

ed  a  complete  reform.    His  first  original  crea-  the  Talmud,  mostly  in  12  folio  volumes,  inelad- 

tion  was  the  principal  part  in  Joseph  Ch^nier's  ing  the  most  important  commentaries  uid  nota% 

OharUi  IX, ;  and  while  his  success  steadily  in-  are  very  numerous.    One  of  the  fullest  is  now 

creased,  he  assiduously  studied  the  improve-  (1862)  in  course  of  publication  in  Warsaw. 
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.  TAMBOUSINE,  an  instrament  of  the  drmn  TANA3ER,  a  name  given  to  the 
qpedes,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  hoop,  a  yery  laiige  diyision  of  the  finch  faauljy  pecs- 
over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  which  liar  to  America,  and  almost  entirely  confined  te 
la  hang  with  a  sort  of  bells.  It  is  held  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  the  Itt- 
either  hand  and  beaten  with  the  knuckles  of  ter  containii^  nearly  200  of  the  more  than  220 
the  other.  Certain  peculiar  effects  of  sound  species  described  by  Sdater.  The  bill  has  the 
are  produced  by  rubbing  the  parchment  brisk-  npper  mandible  notched,  and  is  naoally  triaogo- 
ly  with  the  thumb.  The  tambourine  is  one  1^  at  the  base  and  arched;  the  toes  are  aim»d 
of  the  most  ancient  instruments  known,  and,  with  strong  claws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long  sad 
from  the  graceful  use  which  can  be  made  of  it  strong.  They  are  small  and  brilliant  birds,  the 
in  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  has  al-  previuling  colors  being  orange,  scarlet,  and 
ways  been  a  favorite  with  dancers.  black;  many  have  a  pleasing  song,  and  a  Uw 

TAMBOV,  a  central  government  of  Euro-  are  remarkable  for  their  musical  poweis;  tbdr 

pean  Russia,  bounded  by  Vladimir,  Nyni  Nov-  fiight  is  rapid,  movements  active,  and  habiti 

gorod,  Penza,  Saratov,  VoroneJ,  Orel,  Toola,  arboreal ;  most  unite  in  flocks,  often  in  tlie 

and  Biazan ;  area,  26,542  sq.  m ;  pop.  in  1856,  neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  but  a  kw 

1,808,172.     The   surface   is  generally  level,  are  solitary ;  the  food  consists  of  inaects,  frmta. 

broken  in  places  by  low  hills,  and  in  the  S.  it  and  seeds.    Of  the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  tlw 

bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  steppe,  being  conmion  ones  can  be  here  noticed. — ^In  the  ge> 

almost  devoid  of  trees.    It  is  drained  by  the  nus  pyranga  (Vieill.)  the  wings  are  long  aal 

navigable  rivers  Moksha  and  Vorona,  tribu-  pointed^  the  2d  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  3d. 

taries  of  the  Oka  and  Don.    The  soil  of  the  which  is  longest;    tail  moderate  and  need; 

K.  part  consists  principally  of  a  light  sand,  and  even.   One  of  the  most  richly  colored  of  Nixiii 

the  surface  is  covered  by  extensive  forests  and  American  birds  is  the  scarlet  tanager  (P.  n- 

nnmerous  marshes.    Woollen  and  linen  doth  hra^  Vieill.),  about  7i  inches  long  and  11}  ia 

and  iron  are  manufactured. — ^Tambov,  the  capi-  alar  extent ;  the  male  in  the  breeding  season  ia 

tal,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tzna  at  of  a  general  bright  carmine  oolor,  wilh  tht 

its  junction  with  the  Studenetz,  268  m.  S.  E.  wings  and  notched  tail  velvety  black;  thef«- 

from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  a  very  male  is  dull  yellowish  green,  which  is  ako  the 

ancient  place,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  color  of  the  young  and  the  other  sex  in  aaomm 

TAMBURINI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  singer,  and  winter.    It  enters  the  United  States  tttm 

bom  in  Faenza,  in  the  Papal  States,  March  28,  Mexico  early  in  April,  arriving  in  Kew  Jersey 

1600.  After  several  years*  practice  in  the  thea-  about  the  middle  of  lilay ;  it  goes  as  far  north 

tre  and  churches  of  his  native  city,  he  made  his  inland  as  Lake  Huron,  and  has  been  foimd 

public  d6but  at  Bologna  in  1818,  and  soon  rose  breeding  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sootis: 

into  great  celebrity  in  Italy,  in  the  chief  cities  it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold ;  its  migraiioos  tit 

of  whidi  he  repeatedly peiformed.    In  1832  he  performed  at  night;  its  notes  are  liv^,  bst 

first  speared  in  London  and  Paris,  and  thence-  not  musical  according  to  Wilson,  resembling 

Ibirth  untU  his  retirement  in  1854  was  one  of  the  syllables  '^  chip,  churr."    The  change  from 

the  annual  attractions  at  those  cities  during  the  the  winter  to  the  summer  plumage  takes  place 

musical  season.    He  was,  with  Grisi,  Rubini,  very  rapidly ;  it  is  a  shy  and  unsociable  bird, 

and  Lablache,  one  of  the  original  performers  in  preferring  the  deep  recesses  of  foraats,  aod 

Bellinrs  Puritanic  and  for  several  seasons  con-  rarely  approaching  human  habitations  in  crowd- 

tinned  to  form  one  of  that  moat  remarkable  ed  villages;  the  food  consists  of  frnita  and  oh 

quartet  of  singers.    His  voice,  a  baritone  of  sects,  especially  wasps  and  bees.    As  in  the 

great  power  and  sweetness,  was  shown  to  the  sub-family   generally,  the   nest   ia  thin  and 

best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Kossini,  Bellini,  and  coarsely  made ;  the  eggs  are  3  to  6,  dull  greea- 

Donizetti,  and,  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor  ish  blue  with  brown  and  purple  ^Mcks^  sad 

both  in  serious  ^md  buffo  opera.    His  finest  are  i  by  f  of  an  inch  in  size.    This  species  is 

parts  were  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  found  in  the  eastern  states  as  far  as  Missoozi 

TAMERLANE.    See  Timoub.  The  MissiBsippi   tanager  or  summer  red  bird 

TAMPICO,  or  Santa  Ana  db  Tamaitlipas,  (P.  <a»tiuiy  VieilL)  is  7i  inches  long  and  11  ia 

a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  brightest  on 

situated  on  the  river  Panuco,  5  m.  from  the  the  head,  the  back  dusky,  and  the  quills  sad 

gulf  of  Mexico,  and  215  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Vera  ahafta  of  tail  feathera  brown ;  bUl  light  boca 

Omz ;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  tolerably  well  color,  and  the  gape,  as  in  others  of  the  gecm 

built,  and  contains  2  churches,  a  custom  house,  well  provided  with  bristles  bending  downward; 

2  hospitala,  a  prison,  and  some  mcmnments.  the  females  olive  above  and  reddi^i  ydlow  b«> 

The  harbor  is  not  very  safe.  low,  as  are  the  young  males;  the  color  is  lighter 

TAN,  the  ground  bark  of  trees  used  in  tan-  and  more  rosy  than  in  the  scarlet  tanager,  sad 

ning  leather.  (See  Lbatetbb,  and  Tannic  Aoin.)  the  bill  is  much  larger.    It  is  found  in  tfaeS. 

When  tan  has  been  exhausted  of  its  tanning  Atlantic  and  gulf  states  and  Quatemala,  » 

property,  it  is  still  useftd  as'a  material  for  hot-  sensitive  to  cold  that  it  rarely  goes  farther 

beds,  supplying  long  continued  and   uniform  north  than  Massachusetts,  and  is  not  seen  in 

heat  aa  it  undergoes  fermentation.    It  is  much  the  southern  states  after  the  middle  of  Qi&pucmr 

used  by  gardeners  for  tbia  purpose.  ber ;  it  is  of  solitary  habitSi  preferring  growths 
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TANEY,  a  S.  Vf.  oo.  of  MlBsonri,  bordering  altogether  unfit  to  aasodate  witb  the  wUte 

on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  White  river  and  race  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and 

its  affluents;  area,  1,540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  bo  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rigfata  whidi 

8,676,  of  whom  82  were  slaves.    The  surface  the  white  man  was  bonnd  to  respect;**  tluU 

is  hilly  and  the  soU  fertile.    The  productions  consequently  such  persons  were  not  included 

in  1850  were  301,116  bushels  of  Indian  com,  among  the  ^'people"  in  the  general  words  of 

11,557  of  wheat,  88,826  of  oats,  and  78,585  lbs.  that  instrument,  and  could  not  in  any  reqiect 

of  butter.    Capital,  Forsyth.  be  considered  as  citizens ;  that  the  iobibitkHi 

TANEY,  RooEB  Bbooks,  an  American  ju«  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Sutei 
rist,  born  in  Oalvert  co.,  Md.,  March  17,  1777.  lyinff  north  of  the  line  of  86*"  80',  knowa 
Be  is  descended  from  a  family  of  English  Ro-  as  the  'Missouri  compromise,  was  nnoonstitQ- 
man  Catholics  which  settled  in  Maryland  about  tional;  and  that  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slavs, 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  received  who  was  removed  by  his  master  from  IGssoori 
Lis  education  at  Dickinson  college,  Penn«,  where  to  Illinois,  lost  whatever  freedom  he  may  hare 
he  was  graduated  in  1795.  Commencing  the  .  thus  acquired  by  being  subsequently  reaM>ved 
study  of  the  law  in  Annapolis  in  1796,  he  was  into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  his  re- 
admitted in  1799  to  the  Maryland  bar,  began  turn  to  the  state  of  Missouri. 
to  practise  in  his  native  county,  from  which  he  TANGENT  (Lat.  tangoy  to  tondi),  in  ge- 
was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  as-  ometry,  a  straight  line  which  meets  or  tondiet 
sembly,  and  in  1801  removed  to  Frederic  In  a  curved  surfsce  without  intersecting  iL  In 
1816  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  upon  trigonometry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc  ia  a  perpea- 
retiring  from  that  office  in  1822  removed  to  dicular  to  the  radius  drawn  from  its  point  of 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  meeting  the  arc  to  the  secant  which  paaei 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  through  the  other  extremity  of  this  are. 
Maryland,  notwithstanding  his  political  views,  TANGIER,  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  the  W. 
which  were  strongly  democratic,  were  opposed  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  85* 
to  those  of  the  governor  and  council ;  and  in  47'  N.,  long.  6^  48'  W. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,- 
the  summer  of  1881  he  was  appointed  byPres-  000.  It  is  built  on  high  ground  overlooking  a 
ident  Jackson  attorney-general  of  the  United  spacious  bay,  and  presents  a  very  striking  ^ 
States.  Upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  from  pearanoe  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Bept  28,  wall  and  defended  by  several  forts.  There  are 
1888,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  remove  the  several  mosques  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a 
government  deposits  from  the  United  States  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  harbor  was  once 
bank,  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  good  and  much  frequented  by  foreign  ahippio^ 
and  immediately  issuea  the  necessary  orders  but  it  is  now  greatly  incommoded  by  the  ruins 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  local  of  the  old  mole.  The  principal  trade  of  th« 
banks  selected  by  him  as  agents  of  the  govern-  place  \^onsists  in  supplying  the  British  garriscm 
ment.  The  senate,  which  had  an  anti-adminis-  of  Gibraltar  and  the  cities  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
tration  mtgority,  r^ected  his  nomination  in  with  cattle,  fowls,  fruit,  &o, — ^Tangier  (anc 
June,  1884,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  In  1885  he  Tingi9,  of  which  there  are  remains  8  m.  to  the 
was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  as  an  as-  6.  E.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  tbe 
sooiate  Justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  waa  taken  by  tbe 
senate,  being  still  opposed  to  the  president,  Romans,  and  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
ostponed  the  subject  indefinitely  on  the  last  of  the  Goths  and  Arabs.  The  Portngneae  took 
ay  of  the  term,  which  was  eouivalent  to  a  re-  it  in  1471,  and  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1661 
Jeotion.  Upon  the  death  of  Cnief  Justice  Mar-  who  erected  a  mole  and  held  the  place  for  2i 
shall  he  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  his  succes-  years. 

Bor,  and  in  March,  1886,  the  senate,  which  had  TANJORE,  a  district  of  British  India,  Ma> 

meanwhile  changed  its  political  complexion,  dras  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  South  Arcct 

confirmed  the  nomination.    He  took  nis  seat  and  Trichinopoly,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  hay  of 

upon  the  supreme  bench  in  Jan.  1887,  and  still  Bengal,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Madura,  and  TV.  by 

(March,  1862)  holds  the  office.    Of  the  various  Poodoocott^  and  Trichinopoly;   area,  8,7^1 

questions  before  that  court  with  which  his  name  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,676,086.    There  ar«  no 

has  been  associated,  that  known  as  the  **  case  harbors  of  any  importance  on  the  coast    Tbe 

of  Dred  Scott"  has  gained  a  special  prominence  country  ia  well  watered  by  the  Ooleroon  and 

from  the  important  political  interests  which  it  Oavery  and  their  numerous  tributaries.    The 

involves.  The  chief  justice,  while  concurring  in  surface  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  extu- 

the  judgment  of  the  migority  of  the  court,  tnat  sive  plain  of  great  fertility.    Cotton  goods  are 

the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  Mia-  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extend  and  salt 

souri  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  suit  brought  by  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  CalT- 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  Dred  Scott,  on  the  ground  mere.     The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Hin- 

that  the  latter  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  doos,  and  their  castes  and  institutiona  have 

held,  that  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  been  more  perfectly  preserved  than  in  most 

the  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  indepen-  other  parts  of  Hindostan. — ^Tanjokx,  the  ca|H* 

denoe  negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been  taLis  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Cavery,  180  m. 

regarded  as  **  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  S.  W.  from  Madras  and  46  m.  from  the  b^  of 
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foot  of  tho  flrat  range  of  the  BodcjinoimtaiiMi  iji  gold  and  iflTorirfls  introdneed  in  the  oel^ 

andisdiyidedintotwopartsbyariTiilet.   The  bnled  numnfaotare  of  FontaiftobleML     T1» 

inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Pueblo  Indians,  and  mannfiictare  of  Gk>belm  tapeetry  eetahliahed  by 

are  proverbial  for  their  honesty  and  industry.  Louis  XIY.  ia  still  carriea  on  in  the  greatest 

TAPESTRY  (Gr.  •rainyr,  a  oarpet),  an  oma*  perlbction.    (See  €k>BBUNS.) — ^The  wonung  of 

mental  figured  doih,  made  by  interweaying  tapes^  was  practised  with  much  akill  in  £ng^ 

upon  a  groundwork  or  warp  of  hemp  or  flax  land  in  the  time  of  William  the  Oonqneror. 

colored  threads  of  worsted,  silk,  and  sometimes  Mention  is  made  of  silken  ourtaina  embroideied 

gold  and  silrer,  or  linen  and  cotton.    It  has  in  gold,  and  one  of  the  most  famooa  pieces  of 

been  used  from  the  earliest  times  for  lining  the  ancient  tapestry  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  woik- 

waJls  of  apartments,  and  sometimes  for  cover-  ed  with  wool  upon  linen  by  Queen  Matilda  ud 

ing  couches,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  fumi-  her  maidens,  commemorating  in  its  designa  ths 

tnre.    The  Greeks  applied  the  name  to  coy*  conquest  of  England.    This  piece  of  work  wm 

erings  for  the  floor,  mention  of  which  is  made  214  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  in  73  diTiaonai 

by  Homer.    Such  were  also  employed  by  the  each  with  a  Latin  superscription.     In  former 

ancient  Egyptians,  made  of  woollen  and  linen  times  it  was  exhibited  once  a  year  for  a  abort 

ai^  ornamented  with  various  figures.    These  period  in  church,  and  then  locked  up.    Nap<K 

people,  as  also  the  Hebrews,  attained  great  skill  leon  caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  several  of  the 

in  ornamenting  textile  fabrics  by  embroidery.  Frenoh  citiea  in  1808,  and  then  tranaforred  it 

(See  EiCBROiosar.)  The  ornaments  were  form-  to  the  municmality  of  Bayeux.    (See  Batxtx 

ed  by  colored  yarns  worked  in  by  the  hand,  Tapbbtby.)    Worlra  of  this  character  gradnaUj 

and  also  by  the  loom,  and  in  the  finer  specimens  became  more  common,  and  about  the  end  of 

of  the  art  threads  of  gold  were  introduced ;  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  the  art  of  weaving 

and  among  the  eastern  nations  the  richest  fab-  tapestry  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 

rics  were  studded  with  rubies,  emeralds,  dia-  England.    In  the  reign  of  James  L  the  manii> 

monds,  and  pearls.    These  were  hung  around  facture  was  establish^  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 

the  inner  walls  of  the  temples,  and  used  for  and  was  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  Singi 

lining  private  apartments  and  for  the  coverings  James  and  Charles.     For  the  earner  desagu 

of  couches.    The  art  was  early  introduced  into  old  patterns  were  employed,  but   afterward 

France,  and  when  Oloris  in  496  adopted  the  origmal  historical  and  grotesque  aoenes  wen 

Ohristian  religion,  it  is  stated  that  not  only  furnished  in  great  perfection  by  Francis  de^n. 

were  the  churches  adorned  with  rich  tapestries,  The  tapestry  hangings  were  arranged  in  the 

but  the  streets  themselves  were  curtained  with  houses  upon  hoolra,  so  as  to  hang  a  little  oat 

them.    The  aid  of  the  loom  was  introduced  from  the  wall,  thus  admitting  the  concealmoit 

about  the  9th  century,  but  the  fiEibrication  of  of  a  person  behind  them.     Upon  special  ooca- 

tapestries  with  the  needle  continued  to  be  the  sions  tapestry  hangings  were  forwarded  from 

chief  occupation  of  females  during  a  large  por-  one  place  to  another,  for  temporary  diaplay.'— 

tion  of  the  middle  ages.    Up  to  the  12th  cen*  The  method  of  weaving  tapesUy  in  what  ia  eall- 

tnry  the  use  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the  ed  the  haut^Usu  or  high  warp,  as  practised  ia 

adornment  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  but  France,  has  been  described  in  the  article  Goaa- 

after  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in  the  uzre.   This  mediod  is  distinguished  by  the  wazp 

dwellings  of  the  nobiUty,  in  imitation,  it  ia  threads  being  arranged  vertically  in  a  fiwnev 

supposed,  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  East,  and  by  the  weaver  standing  behind  them  wfailt 

with  which  the  crusades  had  made  the  people  he  conducts  the  work.    By  the  other  method, 

of  the  western  countries  famUiar.    The  tapes-  known  as  the  ^cmm-Zusa,  the  warp  threads  ara 

try  suspended  in  front  of  the  walls  served  not  arranged  horizontally,  with  the  painMng  to  bs 

merely  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  and  damp*  copied  under  them.     The  wearer,  aitting  ia 

ness  of  the  stone,  but  it  commemorated,  in  the  front  of  the  frame,  observes  the  pattern  tbrougb 

designs  skilftiUy  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the  the  threads,  whicli  he  occasionally  parts  with 

family,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  his  fingers,  and  then  depressing  the  tread2ea»  he 

*wa8  a  grateful  memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  introduces  the  colored  thread  or  worsted  hj 

Bocoessive  generations.    In  France  the  work-  means  of  a  shutUe  called  tkJUlU^  and  drivea  the 

men  employed  in  the  manufacture  were  origi-  weft  thus  Introduced  dose  up  with  the  teeth 

nally  called  wrazmM  and  MraunoUj  indicating  of  a  sort  of  comb.    As  the  face  of  the  work  is 

the  origin  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara-  on  the  under  side  and  cannot  be  aeen  until  the 

cens.    The  finest  work  in  the  14th  and  16th  whole  ia  finished,  tiie  other  or  haute  Uam  m 

centuries  was  produced  by  the  Flemings,  and  generally  preferred.     By  either  method  the 

about  this  period  the  principal  manufactories  work  is  very  slowly  conducted.    Tapeetrr  is 

in  the  west  of  Europe  were  at  Bruges,  Ant-  now  woven  in  pieces  of  any  desired  breadth; 

Wer^,  Arras  (whence  the  name  arraa,  generally  but  formerly  the  framea  were  so  narrow  that 

apphed  to  tapestry  in  England  in  the  middle  it  was  necessai^  to  unite  dilSerent  breadtha  to- 

ages),  Brussels,   Lille,  Tonrnay,  and  Yalen-  gether,  and  this  was  done  ao  skilfuUy  that  no 

ciennes.     Florence  and  Vemoe  at  that  time  imperfection  waa  perceived  in  the  derign. 

produced  tapestry  more  rich  and  costly  than  TAPEWORM.     See  Evroaoa,  voL  viL  jk 

that  made  in  the  French  cities ;  but  in  the  16th  228. 

century  the  more  ornamental  work  with  threada  TAPIOCA.  See  Cassava. 


TAB  TABAirrO 

placed  a  east  Iron  pan  from  which  a  spout  leads  67  per  cent,  of  heayy  oils,  and  from  18  to  86 
oat  through  the  bank.  The  heap  is  corered  per  cent,  of  pitch ;  the  best  coals,  as  the  oaimel 
over  with  turf,  and  is  then  fired,  as  in  making  and  Boghead,  prodnce  tar  more  rich  in  light 
charcoal.  Tar  collects  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oils,  and  yield  least  pitch. — ^Wood  tar  is  tli^ 
process  of  charring,  and  runs  off  through  the  and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
Bpont  into  barrels  placed  to  receive  it.  Tar  is  a  warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molaasee.  Its 
product  where  charcoal  is  the  chief  object  of  specific  gravity  is  about  1.04.  It  is  applied  to 
the  process,  but  is  seldom  obtained  in  quanti-  various  useM  purposes.  It  is  boiled  down  to 
ties  sufiicient  to  render  it  an  object  to  collect  it,  produce  pitch,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms  of 
except  in  charring  the  resinous  woods  of  the  vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to  cover 
pine  family.  In  Sweden,  where  the  business  is  rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the  action 
also  an  important  one,  some  peculiar  methods  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant  for  the 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  yield  of  tar  in  wood,  journals  of  wheels.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
Trees  of  no  value  for  the  sawmill  are  partially  mtemally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some  co- 
peeled  of  their  bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from  taneous  diseases,  as  ichthyosis.  The  inhida* 
the  ground,  not  enough  to  kill  them,  but  only  tion  of  its  vapor  is  recommended  in  eases  of 
to  check  their  growth.  After  6  or  6  years, .  bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  being  im- 
when  cut  down,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  much  pregnated  with  it  by  moderately  heating  dks 
richer  in  resinous  matters  which  produce  tar.  tar  placed  in  a  cup  over  a  lamp.  It  has  beoi 
It  is  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  '  found  beneficial  as  an  external  applieation  to 
daring  the  process  of  charring  may  make  adif-  ulcers  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  b 
ference  of  16  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  tar.  administered  in  pills  mixed  with  flonr,  or  in  •& 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost  electuary  of  tar  and  sugar.  It  yields  a  portion  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and  its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  is  stirred, 
the  pinus  australis  are  found.  Along  the  coast  and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar  water,  is 
of  the  southern  states,  especially  of  North  Caro-  administered  as  a  stimulant  and  dinretio,  and 
Una,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  has  been  is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cataneona  alTec- 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with  tions.— Goal  tar  possesses  an  exceeding  j  repol* 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch,  sive  odor,  and  was  long  considered  of  no  value; 
Old  trees,  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur-  but  it  has  recently  been  found  that  the  heavy 
pentine,  and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin-  oils  obtained  by  its  distillation  may  be  made  to 
ous  matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The  furnish  a  variety  of  singular  products  posBCM 
process  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  al-  ing  rare  properties,  and  affording  rich  colon 
ready  described.  The  product  is  not  only  suf-  applicable  to  dyeing  (see  Mauvx),  and  also 
cient  for  home  consumption,  but  large  quanti- '  flavors  of  various  essences  and  agreeable  per- 
ties  are  annually  exported.  The  exports  of  tar  fumes.  (See  Oabbouo  Acid,  EsaExrnjJL  <>xl9, 
and  pitch  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  and  Pxbfume.)  Coal  tar  is  now  in  oomrnon 
were  60,628  barrels,  valued  at  $151,404. — In  use  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed  to  the 
the  preparation  of  pyroligneons  acid,  tar  is  one  weather,  and  is  used  with  asphsltum  and  other 
of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation,  substances  to  form  a  tight  covering  for  roofr 
aettling  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which  and  the  walls  of  vaults,  £c.  Its  use  in  pr«par> 
the  liquids  are  collected.  The  variety  known  ing  a  fuel  with  the  dust  of  mineral  ooal  is 
as  coal  tar  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  when  noticed  in  Fttbl,  vol.  vii.  p.  782. 
bituminous  matters  are  distilled  for  theproduc-  TAR,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
tion  of  illuminating  gas  or  coal  oils.  (See  Gas,  in  Person  co.,  and  flows  S.  E.,  passing  Tarbor- 
and  Petroleum.)  Both  wood  and  coal  tars  are  ough,  GreenviUe,  and  Washington,  and  final- 
complex  mixtures  of  a  variety  of  liquids  hold-  ly  discharge  its  waters  into  Pamlico' sound  by 
ing  solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension ;  an  estuary  called  Pamlico  river.  Its  length  is 
thus,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydrocarbons  in-  140  m.,  or  including  Pamlico  river  180  m^ 
eluded  in  the  term  eupion,  and  toluole,  xylole,  and  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamen  to  Tar^ 
oymole,  naphthaline,  &c.,  beside  a  number  of  borough,  85  m.  from  the  sound, 
oxidized  compounds,  including  creosote,  pica-  TABANTO,  or  Tarento  (anc.  J\Mrentmmy,  a 
mar,  kapnomor,  &c.  Rosin  and  paraffine  are  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
found  among  its  solid  contents.  When  its  vol-  d'Otranto,  situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
atile  products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla-  gulf  of  the  same  name,  44  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
tion  or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue  Brindisi ;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  stands  upon 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  composition  of  coal  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two 
tar  is  not  materially  different ;  though,  as  some-  stone  bridges,  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  oon- 
times  the  term  is  incorrectly  applied  to  coal  tains  many  good  houses  and  fine  pnblic  e^ 
oils,  it  is  then  described  as  containing  all  the  flees.  The  manufactures  include  linen  and  cot- 
great  variety  of  products  derived  from  the  de-  ton  goods,  and  gloves  made  from  the  fibres  of 
structive  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ob-  the  pinna  tnarina,  procured  in  the  gnlf.  The 
tained  from  the  gas  works.  Goal  tar,  the  com-  purple  dye  of  Taranto,  so  long  celebrated,  still 
monly  esteemed  refuse  product  of  these  works,  enjoys  some  fame.  The  inner  port  is  so  choked 
may  be  considered  in  general  as  consisting  of  np  as  to  be  inaccessible,  while  Uie  outer  one 
from  8  to  15  per  cent,  of  light  oils,  from  60  to  is  muoh   exposed. — ^Tarentom  was  eoloniied 
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TASE  AKD  TBET,  allownnoeB  mtde  bj  the  most  efficient  corps  tbeBritiikkad  liitfe8oi^ 

seller  of  pa<&age  goods  which  are  Beld1>7wei^t  darmg  the  war,  end  Taiieton,  hj  lik  mOxntf, 

to  the  buyer,  for  the  real  or  sopposed  weight  ids  duing,  and  tiie  oeleiity  of  hia  moremenb 

of  boxeS)  caslu,  bags,  dsc,  and  m  the  dnst  or  oontributed  much  to  the  sncosss  of  tfae  BribiL 

Tefiise  matter  contained  in  some  dasses  of  goods,  arms  in  that  quarter*     His  repntatioii  ra 

Tare  is  distiagni^ed  as  read  tare,  or  the  exact  mnch  stained  by  the  massacre  of  CoL  Btdbrd^i 

weight  of  the  box,  caat,  &c. ;  costomarj  tare,  regiment,  stationed  on  die  Wazdiaw  creek,  oc 

or  a  fixed  allowance  for  tills  weight,  sometimes  May  29,  1780,  and  ^^Tarleton^s  qnaiter**  be- 

TOgidated  by  ordinance  and  sometimes  by  cos-  came  proyerbial  as  a  synonyme  Ibr  omelty.  k 

*lom ;  and  average  tare,  which  is  deduced  £rom  the  following  year,  at  the  head  cf  1^00  men. 

weighing  a  few  packages,  and  taking  their  ar-  he  attacked  an  inferior  American  fares  asir 

eiage  as  the  auowance  for  the  whole.     In  the  Oowpens  mider  -Gen.  Morgaiiy  and  m 

goods  which  can  be  unpacked  without  iiQnry,  badly  defeated.    (See  Oowfbvb.)    He  was  vitb 

the  practice  is  to  aliow  the  real  tare.    The  iQ-  Gomwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  wm 

lowanoe  of  tret  is  a  teed  one,  being  4  lbs.  for  present  at  the  snrrender  of  Torktown.    Aftr 

every  104  lb&  in  i^oods  which  areliable  to  loss  ids  return  to  Engkmd  he  was  promcted  to  the 

-from  dost,  reftase,  dec.  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  this  c 

TAiRfiNTUM.    See  Tabasito.  1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  free  of  flxpense 

TARGUMB  rOhaL  targem,  to  explain),  ihe  from  his  native  town,  whicSi  he  repi«aci^  'n 

designation  of  iuie  various  Ohaldee  versions  or  8  subsequent  paiQiaments.     In  the  house  of 

pangpfareses  of  Hebrew  scriptural  books,  gen-  commons  he  voted  generally  with  the  oppoa- 

eraUy  included  in  the  larger  Tabbinical,  as  well  tion,  supported  libeial  measures,  and  «dvooB«! 

as  in  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible.    The  prin-  the  putting  the  oflScers  of  the  luvy  on  an  eqc*: 

dpal  Taignm  is  that  generally,  though  accord-  fbotmg  with  those  of  the  army.    In  179S  h^ 

ing  to  most  recent  critics  erroneously,  attr9>-  married  a  natural  dan^ter  of  the  dnke  of  As- 

nted  to  Oidcelos.    (See'OoAi^DBa  LiarauAox.)  caster,  and  in  1817  received  the  oommissiaB  of 

TARIFA,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  An-  a  migar-general,  though  be  never  Teestem! 

dalusia,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  into  active  service.     He  was  created  a  btit- 

atrait  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  southernmost  point  net,  Kov.  6, 1618,  and  was  also  made  a  K.CB. 

of  the  k^dom,  in  lat  m''  8'  K.,  long.  6*"  85'  He  published  a  ''History  of  the  Oampaigas  cf 

W.,  62  m.  N.  W.  from  Oadiz,  and  25  m.  S.  E.  1780  and  1761  in  the  Southern  Provinaes  </ 

from  Gape  Tra&lgar;  pop.  about  12,000.    It  North  America"  (4to.,  London,  1767). 

is  fortified,  but  the  walls  and  towers  are  old,  TARN,  a  6.  department  of  Eranoe,  in  tha 

and  the  chief  defence  of  the  plaee  consirts  of  a  old  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded  S.  sni 

fortress  upon  a  rocky  i^nd  close  to  the  shore.  N.  £.  by  Aveyron,  6.  £.  by  H^rudt,  S.  hj 

A  Moorim  oastle  stands  within  the  walls,  and  Aude,  S.  W.  by  Hante-Garomm,  and  K.  Mf.  \r 

is  now  used  as  a  prison.    There  are  a  few  man-  Tam-et-Garonne ;  area,  2,185  aq.  m.;  pop.  s 

ufiMtures.— Taiifa  was  named  in  honor  of  Tarif  1862,  858,688.    The  6.  £.  part  is  monntaiDOBL 

ibn  Malik,  a  Berber  chief  who  first  landed  here  and  the  rest  of  the  department  ia  traTefwd 

from  Africa  to  Teconnoitre  the  country ;  and  by  hills,  between  which  tnere  are  several  fiiLX 

:it  afterward  became  a  frontier  town  of  great  of  considerable  extent    The  principel  river  is 

importance.    Here  during  the  Moorish  domi-  the  Tarn,  a  tributary  of  the  Qaronne,  which 

nation  all  vessels  passing  through  the  straits  receives  the  Aveyrcm,  Tesoou,  aood  Agout;  i 

were  stopped  and  compeUed  to  pay  duties  at  littie  way  above  Alby,  the  coital,  there  »  i 

^xed  rates ;  whence  tiie  word  tariff  in  £ng-  series  of  &lls  called  Sant-du-Tam.    Goal,  trasL 

lish  and  other  languages.    In  1292  &ncho  el  lead,  copper,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  and  pos- 

Bnkvo  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Guz-  ters^  clay  are  found.    The  vine  is  caitftdly  e:^- 

man  held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1204.    In  tivated,  but  the  wines  produoed  are  of  iofen«' 

1840  the  Moors  besieged  it  again,  but  were  quality.    Woollen,  cotton,  and  alk  goods,  sai 

defeated  by  the  kings  of  Oastile  and  Portugal,  iron  are  manufactured.    Oapital,  AlbL 

and  forced  to  retire.   In  1611  it  was  garrisoned  TABK-ET-GABONNE,  a  B.  departm«et  of 

by  1,200  British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  and  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Guienne,  hoaai- 

in  December  was  besieged  by  10,000  Prench  ed  N.  by  Lot,  £.  and  S.  £.  by  Aveyron  aai 

troops,  who  were  finely  forced  to  retire  with  Tarn,  6.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  6.  W.  and  V. 

beavy  loss  siter  breachhig  the  wall.     The  by  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne ;  area,  1,406  fc 

French  captured  the  place  in  1828  after  a  tri-  m.;  pop.  in  1862,  282,561.    The  whole  depan- 

fline  resistance.  ment  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Garooiie.  tad 

TAKLE^Ol^,  Banvastbb,  an  officer  of  the  the  sur&oe  is  generally  flat,  having  a  gradosl 

English  army  during  the  Amerioan  revolution,  slope  to  tiie  W.    The  Ghironne,  Tarn,  and  Avvy- 

born  in  Liverpool,  Aug.  21, 1754,  died  in  Jan.  ron  are  all  navigable  in  this  department.  In». 

1688.    He  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  on  coal,  and  marble  are  found.    A  large  proper- 

the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  America  entered  tion  of  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.    Aboct 

the  army,  came  to  this  country  with  Com-  ^^  of  the  department  is  ooenpied  by  viaeyardu 

wallis  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  and  about  an  equal  extent  by  fivrasta.    Great 

received  permission  to  nuse  a  body  of  troops  attention  is  paid  to  the  breedina  of  mules  lor 

called' the  British  legion,    lliis  was  one  of  the  the  Spanish  market.    Woollen,  liaen,  and  silk 
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TARRAGONA,  a  proyince  of  Spain,  in  Oata-  merce,  and  probably  in  ship  bnilding ; ,  tbp 

Ionia,  boanded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Lerida  ships  of  Tarwish  and  their  precioas  freight- 

and  Barcelona,  £.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  are  often  mentioned  (Isa.  ii.  16;  zziiL  1-14: 

Castellon,  and  W.  by  Temel;  area,  1,866  sq.  Ix.  9;  Ixvi.  19,  &c.);  it  derived  its  name  spps- 

m.;   pop.  in  1857,  820,598.    A  great  deal  of  rently  from  Tarshish,  the  grandson  of  Japhetk 

the  snrface  is  mountainous,  the  province  being  who,  it  is  supposed,  settled  some  of  the  Gred^ 

traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Prades  range,  isles  or  coasts,  and  it  is  several  times  spoken  <^: 

which  has  numerous  o£&ets  that  extend  to  tne  as  an  island  or  seacoast  (Gen.  x.  4, 5;  Ix.  9; 

eoast.     The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Ixvi.  19) ;  it  had  large  traffic  with  Tyre  and 

Ebro.    There  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  Sidon,  especiaUy  in  gold  and  silver,  tin,  iron. 

and  manganese.    The  valleys  are  generally  very  and  lead  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ezek.  xrni. 

fertile,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  12) ;  it  is  usually  represented  as  W.  of  Pa]«^ 

pine,  cork,  and  oak.    Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  tine  and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  spoken  of  :> 

foods,  &c.,  are  extensively  manufactured. —  broken  by  an  E.  wind  rPs.  xlviii.  T).  Yet  ttc 
'absaoona  (ano.  Tarrcteo),  the  capital,  is  situ-  are  told  distinctly  in 2  Ohron.  ix.  21,  that  *" So- 
rted on  the  left  bank  of  the  Francoli,  on  the  omon^s  ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  »ef  * 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  278  m.  £.  N.  £.  vants  of  Hiram ;  every  8  years  once  came  thr 
from  Madrid ;  pop.  18,014.  Jt  consists  of  two  ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  sflv^r. 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low,  and  is  strongly  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks  ;^^  and  that  ^t- 
fortified.  There  are  in  Tarragona  remains  of  hoshaphatjomed  with  Ahaziah  in  building  shlj^ 
an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  works  at  Ezion-geber,  a  place  on  the  Elanitic  ^ilf  a' 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  The  town  is  sup-  the  Red  sea,  to  go  to  Tarshish  (2  Ohron.  rx.  8*^  s 
posed  to  have  been  originally  settled  by  the  Phca-  while  the  corresponding  passages  in  1  Kings  <  vl 
nioians,  and  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  26-28,  x.  22,  xxii.  49)  state  that  Tarshish  ves&^ 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconen-  were  built  at  Ezion-geber  and  sent  to  OpLir. 
ais,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  1,000,000  in-  whence  they  brought  *^gold  and  silver,-^  &:. 
habitants.  It  was  captured  by  the  Goths,  and  .  This  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  explaisrd 
in  616  was  the  seat  of  a  church  council.  The  in  8  ways :  1,  that  the  name  ^^  ships  of  Tarshish' 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  under  Tarif,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ships  were 
and  remained  uninhabited  for  4  centuries.  In  built  at  Tarshish  or  intended  to  ply  betwt-tfi 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  it  began  to  that  and  some  other  port,  but  designated  a  jv- 
be  rebuilt,  but  did  not  regain  its  former  im-  culiar  style  of  ships,  either  in  the  shape  of  tb^ 
portance.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  hull  or  rigging,  as  we  now  say  an  *'  East  Icd>^- 
the  war  of  succession,  but  they  abandoned  it  man,"  a  *^  Baltimore  clipper,"  &c.,  and  thi.* 
when  they  got  possession  of  Gibraltar.  In  hence  ships  intended  for  a  long  coast  vojaj. 
1811  the  French  under  Suchet  took  it  by  storm,  (to  Ophir,  wherever  that  might  be)  were  calloi 

TARRANT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  "  ships  of  Tarshish"  from  their  resemblance  t-- 

by  the  West  fork  of  Trinity  river;  area,  about  the  Phoenician  model ;  2,  that  the  ships  huh: 

960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  664;  in  1860,  6,020,  at  Ezion-geber  (Solomon^s  only  seaport)  wct^ 

including  850  slaves.    The  surface  is  undulating  taken  through  the  canal  of  Sesostris  (then  oper  * 

in  part,  but  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile,  into  the  Nile,  and  thence  into  the  Meditem* 

-The  productions  in  1850  were  66,000  bushels  nean,  a  view  which  is  urged  by  Dr.  N.  I)avi5  :n 

of  Indian  com,  17,886  of  potatoes,  and  48,442  his  work  on  Oarthage ;  and  3,  that  there  wer>. 

lbs.  of  butter.    Oapital,  Birdsville.  two  and  possibly  more  places  called  Tarshi^b. 

TARRYTOWN,  a  village  of  Westchester  co.,  the  name  being  perhaps  a  generic  rather  thin 
N.  T.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  27  a  specific  one ;  that  while  one  of  these  msr 
m.  by  railroad  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860,  have  been  Tartessus  (which  has  on  its  side  skx 
8,600.  It  has  6  churches,  8  academies,  and  a  critical  authorities,  among  them  Bochart,  Mi- 
female  seminary.  The  Hudson  is  here  very  chaelis,  Gesenius,  and  Rawlinson)  or  Garths^, 
wide,  and  is  called  Tappan  Zee.  Migor  Andr6  or  perhaps  one  of  the  Grecian  isles,  the  ot!;^  r 
was  captured  in  this  neighborhood,  and  execu-  was  in  tiie  East,  and  most  probably  Point  ^k* 
ted  at  Tappantown,  on  theW.  side  of  the  river.  Galle  in  Oeylon.    This  view  is  that  of  Sir  J. 

TARSHISH,  the  name  of  an  ancient  com-  Emerson  Tennent  as  presented  in  his'' Oeyloo.'' 
mercial  emporium,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  TARSUS,  or  Tabsous,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Tar- 
more  than  one,  as  the  context  of  some  of  the  key,  in  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  situated  on  tl^ 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned  right  bank  of  the  Oydnus,  about  10  m.  frox 
would  indicate  that  it  was  W.  and  of  others  E.  the  Mediterranean;  lat  86°  56'  N.,  long.  S4 
of  Palestine.  There  are  25  or  80  references  to  59'  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  but  during  the  win- 
it  in  the  Scriptures.  Tarsus  in  Oilicia,  the  island  ter  pionths  it  is  much  greater.  It  atands  in  :< 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Tartessus  fertile  plain,  and  the  houses  are  intersper=ed 
in  Spain,  Oarthage,  some  seaport  of  the  British  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are  mostly  loir 
isles,  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Oeylon  have  all  with  fiat  roofs,  but  well  built  of  stone.  Tb-- 
been  urged  as  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  town  is  partly  enclosed  by  an  ancient  wai! 
the  scriptural  references.  The  following  facts  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  calif '\ 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  passages  in  which  it  Haroun  al  Rashid ;  and  there  is  an  old  oastl:* 
ia  mentioned :  It  was  largely  engaged  in  com-  sud  to  have  been  built  by  Bi^axet    Tama  has 
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ftboQt  2  tons  hare  been  veil  intermixed.  The  ih  transparent  soales  of  ralij  red  color,  wlaA 
carbonic  acid  from  the  decomposed  chalk  passes  dissolve  readily  in  water.  A  tartrate  of  proi- 
ont  hj  a  pipe,  and  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitat-  oxide  of  iron  is  recommended  bj  Dr.  Ure,  and 
ed,  the  nentral  tartrate  of  potash  remaining  in  is  obtained  hj  actine  on  dean  iron  filings  with 
solution.  Instead  of  using  chloride  of  oalciam  a  eolation  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  pnlTemlent  aalt 
to  decompose  the  last,  the  cheaper  sulphate  of  insoluble  in  water,  with  a  mild  chalybeate  taste. 
Ume  is  employed  in  the  state  of  paste.  The  TARTABS,  orTATASs,  one  of  thethreegreBt 
solution,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash,  id  nomadic  races  which  occupy  the  table  landa  of 
drawn  off  into  reservoirs,  and  tne  residue  is  Higher  Asia.  The  name  is  used  with  mnoh  loose- 
several  times  washed  with  cold  water.  Bal-  ness  by  travellers  and  historians,  and  la  often 
phuric  acid  is  then  added  to  decompose  the  applied  indiscriminately  to  Tartars,  Turiks,  and 
tartrate  of  lime,  when  the  whole  is  run  off  into  Tunguses ;  but  the  researches  of  R^muaat,  ID^ 
a  leaden  vessel  having  a  perforated  false  hot-  roth,  and  Ritter  have  fully  settled  the  qneatSon 
tom,  and  lined  with  twillea  flannel.  The  liquid  of  the  race  to  which  the  name  Tartar,  or  more 
drains  through,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  lune,  properly  Tatar,  belongs.  The  annals  of  China 
which  is  well  washed,  the  water  following  the  about  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century 
tartaric  acid  solution  into  the  evaporating  cis-  speak  of  the  Ta-ta  as  a  nomadio  nation,  at  that 
terns,  where  steam  heat  is  applied  through  time  occupying  a  region  W.  of  the  other  Men- 
coils  of  lead  pipe,  care  being  taken  that  the  gols  (for  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  family)  near 
temperature  does  not  exceed  165^.  The  evap-  Iiake  Bouir-Nor,  in  the  basin  of  the  upper 
oration  is  sometimes  advantageously  conduct-  Amoor.  Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the 
ed  with  the  vacuum  pan.  When  sufficiently  Ehitans,  a  people  of  Tnngus  race,  who  were 
condensed  (to  about  40^  6.),  the  solution  is  established  on  the  northern  confines  of  China, 
drawn  off  into  crystallizing  vessels  holding  and  appear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
about  600  lbs.  of  the  solution.  In  a  few  days,  Mantchoos.  In  824  they  were  conquered  by 
If  the  vessels  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  a  crop  the  Khitans,  and  were  scattered ;  a  part  sab- 
of  about  200  lbs.  of  crystals  is  obtained  from  mitting  to  the  Ehitans,  others  Tningling  with 
each ;  but  being  colored,  they  are  purified  by  the  eastern  Mongols,  but  the  larger  portion  fly* 
redissolving  and  again  crystallizing.  The  solu-  ing  to  the  S.  W.  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  and 
tion  is  purified  by  digesting  it  wi^  bone  black  occupying  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yu-chan  around 
and  filtering,  when  it  is  again  concentrated  and  the  head  waters  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
crystallized.  When  the  residuary  liquors  yield  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river.  Here  they  lived  in 
no  more  crystals,  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the  fHenoship  with  the  ruling  dynasty  of  China 
remaining  acid  as  a  tartrate  of  lime,  and  this  is  up  to  the  time  when  the  Mantchoos  conqaered » 
turned  into  the  next  repetition  of  the  process.  Ohina  and  established  the  present  dynausty  b 
The  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  that  empire,  and  threatened  them  in  their 
decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime  insures  the  new  quarters,  when  they  returned  reluctantly 
production  of  the  finest  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  to  their  former  home  on  the  upper  Amoor. 
— Tartaric  acid  is  chiefly  used  in  medicines,  and  Their  compulsory  migrations  had  made  them 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  In  the  latter  it  a  warlike  and  savage  race;  and  possessing  vast 
is  employed  to  liberate  chlorine  from  bleaching  numbers  of  horses,  they  often  descended  npon 
powders,  so  that  it  may  produce  white  or  "  dis-  the  peaceable  Chinese,  and  plundered  their  ril- 
charged*'  patterns  on  a  colored  ground.  In  lages.  The  terror  which  they  imparted  to 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  these  people  led  them  to  denominate  ereiy 
for  citric  acid  or  for  lemonade.  Its  solution  robber  horde  Ta-ta  or  Ta-tche,  and  thus  other 
sweetened  with  sugar  making  a  pleasant  cool-  Mongol  tribes,  Turks,  and  Tunguses  came  to 
ing  drink.  Its  use  in  effervescing  draughts  is  receive  the  same  name.  At  the  commence- 
described  in  the  articles  EFFBRvssciira  Pow-  ment  ofthe  18th  century  there  were  4  different 
DXB8  and  RocHELLB  Salt. — ^The  combinations  tribes  which  the  Chinese  named  Ta-tche,  viz. : 
of  tartaric  acid  with  bases  are  numerous,  and  1,  the  White  Tartars,  probably  a  Turkish  tribe, 
are  known  as  tartrates.  Some  ofthe  most  impor-  originally  from  the  Altai  mountains,  and  ibl- 
tant  of  them  are  described  under  the  heads  re-  lowing  a  leader  named  Ala-Eouch,  one  of  the 
ferred  to  above.  The  acid  being  bibasic  has  a  principal  chiefii  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  identified 
tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  8  va-  oy  Yogel  with  the  Ongnioud  tribe  of  the  pres- 
rieties  have  been  distinguished :  1,  those  con-  ent  day ;  2,  the  Savage  Tartars,  slavea  of  the 
taining  protoxides  only ;  2,  those  containing  White  Tartars ;  8,  the  Aquatic  Tartars,  whun 
sescuioxides  in  addition,  which  are  combined  Elaproth  considers  a  Tungus  tribe ;  and  4,  the 
with  the  same  proportion  of  acid  as  the  prot-  Black  Tartars,  the  true  Tartar  race  from  whom 
oxide ;  and  8,  salts  analogous  to  tartar  emetic.  Genghis  Khan  sprung.  That  chief  is  genenllj 
In  general  the  chief  value  of  these  compounds  said  to  have  given  to  the  motley  assemblage 
is  as  me^cine,  though  several  are  used  in  calico  of  tribes  who  followed  his  standard  the  name 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate  of  chro-  of  Mongols,  but  the  real  name  he  bestowed 
mium  and  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  tin.  Of  upon  them  was  Mog-ho  (the  audacions).  In 
the  medicinal  tartrates,  one  much  used  as  an  the  new  empire  founded  by  Gknghis  Khan,  the 
excellent  chalybeate  preparation  is  the  tartrate  principal  officers  and  his  body  guard  alone  wwe 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  potash,  obtained  Tartars,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  and  people 
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of  the  Feejee  islands,  and  retomed  to  Batavia  ton  on  the  S.  and  Lanneeston  on  the  K.  ride<if 

after  a  voyage  of  10  months.    On  Jan.  29,  the  island.    In  snmmer  tiie  average  of  t!i< 

1644,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  along  the  thermometer  is  TO"".    All  the  grams  coltirited 

coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  the  in  temperate  regions  succeed  well  in  Tasouua: 

details  of  which  are  unknown.    He  published  and  vegetables  and  firuit  are  grown  in  gres: 

a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re-  abundance.    There  are  extensive  forests,  cm- 

Srinted  with  the  voyage  of  Goreal  at  Amster-  posed  chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  pine  and  acacii 
am  in  1722.  much  of  the  timber  being  of  excellent  qiuli7 
TASMANIA,  or  Van  Dismbn's  Land,  an  isl-  for  cabinet  work  and  ship  building.  There  vt 
and  and  British  colony  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  also  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  well  adtptoi 
Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Basses  for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  indigenous  animii 
strait,  between  lat  40°  45'  and  48"*  85'  8.  and  are  chiefly  marsupial,  like  those  of  Anstnli.; 
long.  144°  60'  and  148°  20'  E. ;  greatest  length  one  of  them,  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  called  tit 
186  m.,  average  breadth  165  m. ;  area  estimat-  thylacine,  Tasmanian  wolf,  or  native  tiger,  is  ti^ 
ed  at  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  89,977.    Be-  largest  of  the  Australasian  camivora.  Wbl«^ 
side  Hobarton,  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  boUi  black  and  spermaceti,  are  numerotis  i: 
are  Launceston  and  Richmond.    The  shores  of  the  adjoining  seas,  particularly  in  Bass's  stni:, 
Tasmania,  more  particularly  upon  the  S.  and  and  the  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  mnch  Tiro:; 
W.  sides,  are  bold  and  rooky,  but  on  the  N.  and  seals  frequent  the  shores  and  the  iteis  '^^ 
there  are  several  sandy  beaches.    There  are  their  vicinity.    The  fish  found  in  the  inlets  a^i 
many  excellent  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  bays  upon  the  coast  are  of  excellent  qnslitT.  lad 
those  of  Hobarton,  Launceston,  Macquarrie,  oysters  are  particularly  abundant.    All  the  do- 
Port  Davy,  and  Swansea.   Brune  island,  which  mestic  animab  of  Europe  have  been  introduced 
lies  off  tiie  S.  coast,  forms  with  the  shores  and  thrive  remarkably  well. — ^The  aboriginil 
of  the  mainland  D*£ntrecasteaux  channel  and  inhabitants  are  almost  extinct    In  pb.^ 
Storm  bay,  in  both  of  which  there  are  numer-  oharacter  they  closely  resemble  those  of  if 
ous  anchorages.  Maria  island,  off  the  E.  coast,  '  tralia,  the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  luir. 
is  about  12  m.  long.  Schouten  island,  about  half  which  is  woolly  in  the  Tasmanian,  while  it  '^ 
its  length,  lies  N.  of  it.    The  Furneaux  islands  straight  or  curly  in  the  Australian.   When  the 
are  situated  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Basses  strait;  colonization  of  Tasmania  oommenoed,  the  m- 
one  of  them  is  40  m.  long,  with  an  average  tive   population  was  estimated  at  3,000  or 
breadth  of  9  m.,  and  another  is  20  m.  long  by  5  4,000 ;  and  at  that  time  the  aborigines  were 
broad.    The  Kent  group  lies  N.  of  the  Fur-  perfectly  inoffensive.    But  the  colonists  beirs 
neaux  islands,  and  Banks^s  strait,  which  sepa-  male  convicts,  and  no  proper  discipline  beiii 
rates  the  latter  from  Tasmania,  is  about  10  m.  enforced,  the  natives  were  so  aggravated  b; 
wide.    All  these  islands,  beside  several  small-  abuse  that  they  retaliated,  and  a  war  of  e^ 
er,  are  dependencies  of  Tasmania.    Lighthouses  termination  arose.     In  1849  there  were  oii't 
have  been  erected  at  convenient  points  on  12  men,  23  women,  and  1  child  remainiDj? *i 
them.    The  principd  rivers  of  Tasmania  are  unmixed  blood,  who  were  setded  in  comf<>rt- 
the  Derwent,  upon  the  estuary  of  which,  at  the  able  dwellings  pear  Hobarton;  and  in  K| 
head  of  Storm  bay,  the  capital  is  built,  and  the  there  were  remaining  only  6  old  men  and  ^  ^^ 
N.  and  S.  Esk,  the  estuary  of  which  is  called  women. — ^In  1848  nearly  a  third  of  the  pop^ii^ 
the  Tamar  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  tion  were  or  had  been  convicts;  and  ^or-^" 
Launceston.   There  are  several  lakes,  the  prin-  transportation  to  the  island  has  ceased,  the 
oipal  of  which  is  the  great  Olarence  lake,  about  moral  effects  must  long  continue  to  be  fn|* 
100  m.  in  circuit,  though  only  16  m.  long,  situ-  Agriculture  has  made  condderable  progrt^- 
ated  90  m.  N.  W.  from  Hobarton. — ^A  great  deal  The  Tasmanian  wheat  is  of  very  superior  qnsli- 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous  ty,  and  45  bushels  to  the  acre  is  oonndenw  la 
and  rugged.    The  principal  chain  has  a  mean  average  crop.    Potatoes  are  cultivated  lan:e  ^ 
height  of  about  8,500  feet,  with  several  peaks  and  exported  to  Australia.    The  principal  a- 
of  much  greater  altitude,  and  some  estimated  ports  are  wool,  whale  oil  and  bone,  prorbioi^ 
at  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.    The  river  different  sorts  of  bark,  and  kangaroo jbn^ 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there  are  There  is  an  excellent  road  185  m.  long  cr6«^ 
elevated  plains  toward  the  interior;    but  a  the  island  between  Hobarton  and  Laooce^^- 
great  deal  of  the  island  has  been  very  imper-  and  steamers  sail  daily  between  the  latter^ 
fectly  explored.    The  formation  of  the  cliffs  and  Melbourne,  and  at  longer  intervals  noo 
upon  the  coast  and  the  mountains  in  the  inte-  Hobarton  to  both   Melbourne  and  Sfdne^ 
rior  is  columnar  basalt,  but  in  other  places  There  are  numerous  schools  both  pnbli^  ts 
sandstone,  Umestone,  slate,  and  sedimentary  private.    A  bishop  of  Tasmania  ^''".*P^"||!j 
strata  are  largely  developed.    Coal  has  been  in  1842,  whose  diocese  includes  the  islAod  s^ 
found  in  two  places,  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  its  dependencies.    There  are  newspapers  w 
GK)ld,  ailver,  copper,  and  lead  have  all  been  lished  at  the  capital  and  LaonceBton.   i^ 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  iron  ore  is  very  constitution  and  laws  are  similar  to^?^ ./ 
abundant.    The  climate  is  much  colder  than  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  c^'^^'^^u^ 
that  of  Australia,  but  there  is  a  considerable  Australia. — ^Tasmania  was  discovered  b/io 
difference  between  the  temi>erature  at  Hobar-  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Janssen  Taonan  id  l^s. 
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younger;  bat  both  were  extremely  beantiM  grand  duke  of  Tasea&y,  between  whose  Ik 
in  person,  and  possessed  of  caltinied  minds,  and  tliat  of  Este  there  was  a  Meter  emnitj. 
With  them  he  soon  became  a  favorite,  and  by  Although  Tassodid  not  acoept  of  the  offer,  b' 
ti^em  was  made  acquainted  with  their  brother  consideration  of  it  exposed  him  to  lb« 
I>ake  Alfonso,  and  was  admitted  to  his  table  of  ingratitude,  and  has  been  thooght  by 
along  with  the  noblest  courtiers.  Abont  this  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  on 
time  he  also  paid  court  to  one  of  the  reigning  wrong  he  afterward  suffered ;  but  on 
beauties  of  Ferrara,  named  Luorezia  Bende-  turn  in  1676  he  was  receiyed  with  tlM» 
dio,  and  on  her  account  defended  in  the  aead«  favor  as  of  old  at  the  court.  Anxio 
emy  against  all  disputants,  in  the  manner  of  pretext  to  leave  Ferrara,  he  applied  for  the 
the  age,  60  amatory  theses,  with  great  ingenu-  office  of  historiographer  of  the  house  of  fate, 
ity  and  ability.  In  Sept.  1669,  he  was  called  to  made  vacant  by  the  death  oi  Plgna;  but,  eoe- 
the  deathbed  of  his  father,  which  was  followed  trary  to  his  expectationB  and  greatly  to  bio  cha- 
by  a  dangerous  illness  of  his  own.  In  the  grin,  his  request  was  granted.  Hib  poem  bow 
spring  of  1670  Luerezia  d^Este  was  married  to  also  underwent  a  second  and  more  otiex^cileaB 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Tasso  from  this  time,  revision  by  eccleslaBtica,  who,  in  a  poeiM  treat- 
thrown  more  freely  and  constantly  into  the  so-  ing  of  a  subject  so  sacred^  objected  to  the  inftro* 
ciety  of  Eleonora,  began  to  manifest  his  passion  duction  of  any  thing  relatmg  to  love  or  enetuant- 
in  strains  which,  however  guarded,  could  not  ment ;  and  in  ordw  to  gain  any  profit  firoiB  his 
hide  the  character  of  his  feelings.  In  the  epi-  work  Tasso  was  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  niiiti- 
Bode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  interwoven  with  lation  of  these  passi^ges.  In  addition  to  the 
the  main  story  of  the  ^*  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  pain  his  auick  sensibffitiea  snffored  bjr  tlie  re- 
it  was  not  hard  to  recognize  the  portraits  of  vision  oi  his  poem,  he  found  aboot  this  time 
Eleonora  and  the  devoted  lover  who  feared  that  the  chest  in  which  his  private  papers  -wet^ 
much,  hoped  little,  and  presumed  on  nothing,  kept  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  ooiivtier% 
In  1670  he  followed  his  patron  the  cardinal  to  who,  Manso  suspects,  set  in  circulatioD  tbe  story 
France,  and  was  received  with  much  distinc-  of  Tasso^s  secret  love  for  Elecmora.  Meeting 
tion  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  but  lost  the  him  in  the  courtyard,  an  altercation  ensiied,  in 
favor  of  the  cardinal ;  and  as  his  haughty  spirit  which  the  poet  struck  his  exponent,  'wbo  at 
was  ill  calculated  to  brook  neglect  and  dis-  t^at  time  did  not  resent  the  blow,  bnt^  bsving 
pleasure,  he  abruptly  returned  to  Rome,  and  collected  his  brothera.  attacked  him  shortly 
there  made  application  to  the  princess  Eleono-  afterward  from  behind.  Cowardice  was  not  s 
ra  and  her  sister  to  be  received  into  the  service  fault  of  Tasso,  who  defended  himself  so  vigor- 
of  Alfonso.  This  was  easily  effected,  and  for  ously  as  to  put  all  the  ruffians  to  flight.  Tbe 
the  performance  of  merely  nominal  duties  he  circumstance  caused  him  trouble,  however,  and 
received  a  pension  of  16  crowns  of  gold  a  his  disquiet  was  much  increased  by  heerisg 
month.  In  tbe  intervals  of  time  spent  in  per-  that  surreptitious  copies  of  his  poem  were  prist- 
fecting  his  great  epic,  he  composed  in  two  ing  in  various  cities  of  Italy.  This  threatODed 
months  his  pastoral  drama  of  Aminta^  which  not  only  his  pecuniary  prospects,  but  his 
was  represented  in  1678  at  Ferrara  with  great  as  none  but  mutilated  editions  would  n 
m 
wi 

years  .  .      .         „  .  

but  pastoral  dramas  was  written  in  that  coun-  had  been  sold,  it  did  not  snffioe  to  remove  hia 

trv.     In  1678  he  visited  Pesaro  at  the  request  melancholy.    He  was  tormented  with  the  aoa- 

01  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  on  his  return  picion  of  the  conduct  of  Alfonso^a  ooiutier% 

began  the  tragedy  of  Torritmondo;  but  at  the  apparently  with  too  much  reason,  and  fancied 

same  time  laboring  constantly  on  the  epic,  he  that  he  had  been  aocused  of  heresy  to  tbe  in- 

at  length  finished  it  in  1678.   Now  began  those  quisition.  At  length,  one  evening  in  June,  1577, 

calamities  which  never  afterward  ceased  to  he  is  said  to  have  run  with  his  drawn 

haunt  his  footsteps.     His  situation  at  court  at  one  of  the  servants  in  the  chamber  o/ 

had  for  some  time  been  made  unpleasant  by  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  in  consequence      _ 

the  intrigues  and  calumnies  of  enemies ;  and  confined  to  his  rooms  by  order  of  Uie  dokcL 

he  determined  to  leave  Ferrara  as  soon  as  his  In  regard  to  heresy  he  was  examined  by  the 

poem  was  published,  sending  it  in  the  mean  inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  who  assured  bim  that  be 

while  to  Rome  to  be  revised  by  some  of  his  was  a  good  and  faithftd  Catholic,  and  freely 

friends.    These  critics,  who  judged  poetry  not  absolved  him  from  all  accusation.    The  duke 

by  any  rules  of  taste,  but  by  mutilated  quota-  now  forbade  his  writing  either  to  himself  or  to 

tions  from  Aristotle,  imperfectly  understood  the  duchess  of  Urbino^  and  on  the  nigbt  of 

and  absurdly  misapplied,  inflicted  constant  tor-  June  20, 1677,  Tasso  fled  ft^m  Ferrara,  leaving 

ture  upon  the  poet  by  their  frivolous  and  often  behind  him  his  books  and  manuscripts.     He 

contradictory  objections,  and  by  the  delay  of  made  his  way  through  by-roads  and  londy 

publication  thus  caused.    Being  permitted  by  paths  to  Sorrento,  where  his  widowed  tialer, 

Alfonso  to  make  a  visit  to  Rome,  while  there  whom  Tasso  had  not  met  since  he  was  a  cbild, 

hie  received  overtures  to  enter  the  service  of  resided  with  her  two  children ;  and  fbr  nearly 

the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de*  Medici,  afterward  a  year  he  lived  happily  with  ber  in  retiremenk 
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stiiiAQjr  by  oonsiddriiig  himself  s  prisoner."  thanks  to  Heaven  that  after  a  life  so  tempes- 

There  is  moreover  an  ominous  erasnre  in  all  tuoos  he  had  been  brought  to  a  calm  brti 

of  the  poet's  manosoripts  or  copies  of  his  man-  The  pope  granted  him  the  unusual  favor  of  ^ 

uscripts  which  refer  to  this  subject    In  1882  plenary  indulgence,  and  Tasso  said  that  "tLii 

Sosini,  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  universi-  was  the  chariot  upon  which  he  hoped  to  go 

ty  of  Pisa,  who  superintended  the  best  and  most  crowned,  not  with  laurel  as  a  poet  into  tie 

complete  edition  of  Tasso's  works,  published  capitol,  but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  hefiTeB." 

an  essay  entitled  Saggio  9ugli  amort  di  Tor*  He  refused  to  make  a  will,  as  he  said  he  W. 

quato  TastOy  e  mile  eauae  delta  ana  prigiania^  in  very  little  to  leave ;  and  would  not  dictate  lis 

which  he  attempted  to  prove,  principally  fiom  epitaph,  as  a  plain  stone  would  be  suffice:: 

the  poet^s  own  sonnets  and  letters,  that  Tasso  to  cover  him.    Of  his  friend  the  cardinal  Cb- 

was  a  favored  lover  of  Eleonora ;  that  to  pre-  thio  Aldobrandini  he  earnestly  begged  that  be 

vent  the  scandal  which  would  naturally  fol-  would  collect  all  the  copies  of  bis  worb  id 

low,  he  was  ordered  by  Alfonso  to  pretend  burn  them ;  and  the  last  hours  of  the  dji: 

madness ;  and  that  when  he  broke  all  terma  man  were  not  disturbed  by  a  refusal  to  c. 

with  the  house  of  £ste  he  was  imprisoned,  that  which  was  impossible.    He  was  buried  '2 

Rosini  ably  maintained  his  around  against  the  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  abont  13  tc» 

attacks  of  the  partisans  of  the  £ste  family,  afterward  an  elegant  monument  was  raised  to 

then  ruling  at  Modena ;  but  the  question  yet  his  memory  by  the  cardinal  Bonifacio  Berik- 

.  remains  to  be  definitely  settled.    After  his  re-  qua. — The  GertuaUmme  liber(Ua  is  the  gre«: 

lease,  Tasso  first  went  to  the  court  of  Mantua,  epic  of  modem  Europe.    Its  subject  is  the  !a$ 

and  here  finished  in  1686  his  tragedy  of  **  Tor«  campaign,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  the 

rismondo.  King  of  the  Gh)ths."    In  Naples,  first  crusade  (1099),  and  its  principal  persoiiK<^ 

where  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  he  made  the  are  the  Ohristian  knights  Godfrey,  Tancred,  aoi 

acquaintance  of  Manso,  his  future  biogrwher.  Binaldo,  the  female  warrior  Olorinda,  the  gts 

Everywhere  throughout  Itsdy  he  was  held  in  tie  Erminia,  and  the  beautiful  sorceress  Armida. 

the  highest  honor.    A  singular  and  striking  The  unity  of  action  is  perfect,  yet  the  incidr&ti 

instance  of  this  occurred  in  1692,  when  the  are  varied  and  the  scenes  and  images  are  &li&(^ 

company  with  which  he  was  travelling  from  constantly  changing.    The  diction  is  graoefd 

Naples  to  Rome  stopped  at  Mola  di  G^ta  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  poem  except  the 

from  dread  of  Marco  di  Sciarra,  a  bandit  chief-  ^neid  which  has  so  few  weak  or  tedious  pa^ 

tain.    As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that  Tasso  Many  instances  of  the  false  taste  of  the  time  an? 

was  at  Mola,  he  sent  him  his  compliments,  apparent;   the  supernatural  machinery  is  i^] 

offering  him  a  free  passage  and  protection  on  prominent ;   and  the  prevailing  inflaence  i< 

the  way,  and  assuring  him  that  he  and  his  fol-  love  over  the  actions  of  the  heroes  has  gireo » 

lowers  would  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders,  soft  voluptuous  tinge  to  the  whole  poem,  wliicli, 

The  poet  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  of  however  charming  to  the  reader,  is  little  in  ^ 

the   indelicacy  of  leaving   his   companions;  cordance  with  the  true  diaracter  of  the  stoncj 

whereupon  Sciarra  sent  word  that  on  his  ao-  incidents  and  fiery  knights  whom  the  poet  Iu5 

count  he  would  leave  the  way  open  for  him-  attempted  to  portray. — ^The  life  of  Tasso  iri^ 

self  and  his  friends,  and  the  journey  was  ao-  early  written  by  Manso,  and  forms  the  U4 

oordingly  made  in  safety.    In  1693  his  Geruea-  volume  of  Bosini's  edition  of  his  works  (33  Vi*U 

20mffM  <;(m^uMto(a,  finished  the  year  previous,  8vo.,  Pisa,  1821-^82).    Another  life,  writteo 'jJ 

was  published  at  Borne.    Though  highly  sue-  Serassi  (Bome,  1786),  a  partisan  of  the  hooeeot 

cessful,  it  never  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Este,  has  been  followed  in  great  measure  bf 

*^  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;^*  but  Tasso  always  ob-  Black,  the  English  biographer  (2  vok  4t(>^ 

stinately  preferred  this  second  creation  of  his  Edinburgh,  1810),  especially  in  the  denial  of  tlic 

genius  to  his  first,  and  subsequently  wrote  the  story  of  his  love  for  Eleonora.    This  was  q  ■• 

Giudizio  (**  Judgment'^),  to  correct  the  taste  only  affirmed  by  Manso,  but  was  generally  be- 

of  those  who  deemed  the  latter  superior.    In  Heved  at  the  time ;  and  as  early  as  1698  J-  Q'*"^ 

1694  he  was  invited  to  Bome  to  receive  in  the  in  his  OrthoSpeia  Galliea  said  ouaintlyof  Tas«>' 

capitol  the  laurel  crown,  and  on  Nov.  10  ar-  "This  youth  fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian 

rived  in  that  city.    On  account  of  the  stormi-  lass,  descended  of  a  great  house,  when  I  w^^ 

ness  of  the  season,  the  ceremony,  which  was  Italy.^'    The  subject  is  fully  treated  in  *'Tq^ 

intended  to  surpass  all  former  pageants,  was  Love  and  Madness  of  Tasso,"  by  B.  H.  ^^ 

deferred  until  spring.    In  spite  of  his  failing  (2  vols..  New  York,  1841).    There  have  i«f= 

health  he  completed  during  the  ensuing  winter  English  translations  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax.  Hoi<«> 

his  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  II  mondo  ere-  Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wiffen.    All  his  ^'^*^' 

ato^  or  "  The  Seven  Days  of  Creation."    Tasso  ings  have  not  yet  been  published,  bat  xn» 

had  felt  for  some  time  that  his  end  was  drawing  hitherto  unedited  appearea  at  Lucca  in  1637'  ^ 

nigh,  and  in  April,  1696,  he  was  removed  at  under  the  title  of  Maniueritto  ineditc.    ^     . 

his  own  desire  to  the  convent  of  Bt.  Onofrio.  TASSONI,  Alessakdbo,  an  Italian  critic  v^ 

There  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  poet,  born  in  Modena  in  1666,  died  there  is 

was  informed  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  1686.    He  studied  law,  in  1697  went  to  Boid« 

He  manifested  no  alarm,  but  thanked  the  phy-  and  became  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  ^J^ 

aidan  for  tidings  so  agreeable,  and  returned  Colonna,  and  published  in  1609  his  C^mO^ 
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oiai&y  aonte  for  Uie  rc^Jedtioii  oi  tfubetanees  imr  Identified  wttili  the  EBcratitee  op  abstinentB,  t]b« 

pr(^r  in  temp^rative,  ooneiitenej,  and  ohemi«  HydroparastatflB  or  weter  offerers,  the  ApoUc- 

oal  or  initating  qnaliUes ;  the  glossopharyngeal  tics,  the  Baocophori,  the  Aqoarii,  Uie  Seyeri&i^ 

gnards  the  entrance  to  the  eosophagns,  and  hj  the  Oontinentes,  and  others.    TaUan^s  doctriL« 

reflex  action  causes  the  expulsion  hy  vomitiag  was  Gnostic  in  its  theory  of  bods  and  oi  the 

of  any  thing  improper  which  the  lingaal  an4  deminrgus  or  sahordinate  creator  of  the  world 

even  the  olfaot<H'y  may  hare  allowed  to  pasa.  He  seems  to  have  taught  that  there  was  ss- 

It  may  also  he  remarked  that  phymology  for«-  other  Gk)d  named  Galdabaoth,  the  '^  roUr  of  tbie 

nishes  no  other  instance  of  the  couble  fanctlon  powers,"  who  was  father  of  the  deril.    He  f  ^r- 

of  branches  of  a  dn^e  nenre  implied  in  the  bade  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal  food  acd 

usnal  doctrine  of  common  and  wedal  sense  i^  wine,  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  aernoe 

the  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  of  the  eucharist,  and  required  the  g:iving  jxi> 

TATE,  ISasuu^  an  English  poet,  bom  i^  of  worldly  floods  as  the  evidenee  of  Christian 

Dublin  in  1652,  died  in  £>QUiwark,  Aug.  IS,  sanctity.  Hisonlyimportant  or  extensive  wgd 

1715.   He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  that  remains  is  the  **  Discourse  to  the  QreeLv' 

native  city,  and  went  to  iKHidon,  where  he  be-  or  to  the  '^  Gentiles,'^  as  it  is  incorrectly  rcn- 

came  involved  in  peouniarv  difficulties  from  dered  by  the  Latin  transUtors,  written  before 

which  he  was  relieved  by  the  earl  d  Dorset,  he  became  a  heretic.   It  was  regarded  with  Oh 

After  the  death  of  Shadwdl  in  1692,  Tate  sue-  vor,  and  classed  with  the  works  of  Irencci 

ceeded  him  as  poet  laureate.   His  birthday  ode  Justin,  and  Tertullian.  and  has  passed  throo^ 

for  Gtoorge  I.  is  considered  the  least  miserable  many  editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Z&rich 

of  his  laureate  productions.    He  died  in  the  in  1546,  and  the  best  that  of  Oxford  (8ro^ 

precincts  of  the  mint,  at  that  time  a  privileged  1700),  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  Wortk*s  edibon 

place  for  debtors,  and  daring  his  latter  years  of  Justin  Martyr.    It  has  been  repeatedly  path 

seems  to  have  been  intemperate.    He  was  as-  lished  in  connection  with  the  works  of  th« 

sociated  with  Dryden  in  the  authorship  of  other  apologists,  and  with  the  excellent  Lsnr 

•<  Absalom  and  Aohitophel,"  the  2d  part  of  translation  of  Gesner.    Numerous  other  writ- 

which  is  mostly  his  composition.    He  wrote  ings  of  Tatian  are  preserved  only  in  the  in^- 

'*  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  mentaiy  notices  of  the  fathers.    The  aoooaikt 

emtuent  Authors  in   History^'  (8vo.,  1686);  of  Tatian  and  his  opinions  is  best  given  bj 

'* Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and  Le  Nourry  in  Worth's  edition  of  his  works: 

Moral  Subjects*'  (8vo.,  1698);  and  ** Panacea,  by  the  Benedictine  GeiUier,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Lb 

a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).     He  also  produced  *^ Ecclesiastical  Authors;"  and  by  Daniel,  Ta- 

several  dramatic  works,  among  which  was  an  tian  der  Apologet  (Halle,  18S7). 

alteration  of  "King  Lear"  from  Shakespeare,  TATIUS,  Aohillks.    See  AoHnxsa  Tatitjl 

which  long  held  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  TATNALL,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  (s^eorsia,  bounds 

the  original.    He  is  however  chiefly  remem-  S.  by  the  Altamaha,  N.  £.  by  the  Gannoucbee: 

bered  by  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  in  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee  river ; 

coi\junction  with  Brady,  which,  though  itself  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4.S52, 

very  prosaic,  soon  superseded  that  of  Stemhold  of  whom  1,157  were  slaves.    The  anrface  is 

and  Hopkins,  and  is  still  retained  in  the** Book  level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  not  genenHf 

of  Common  Prayer."    It  was  first  published  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  71,740 

under  the  title  of  an  **Essfl^  of  a  New  Version  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,227  of  sweet  pots- 

of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the  first  toes,  and  821  bales  of  cotton.     There  were 

Twenty,  by  N.Brady  and  N.Tate"  (8vo.,  1695).  2  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  puMic 

This  was  succeeded  by  **The  Book  of  Psalms,  schools.    Capital,  Reiaville. 

a  New  Version  in  Metres,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  TATTA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sisde, 

used  in  the  Churdies,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Bra-  situated  where  the  Indus  separates  into  the 

dv"  (1696),  with  a  '^  Supplement  of  Church  great  £.  and  W.  arms  of  its  delta,  48  m.  &  S. 

Hymns"  (1700).  W.  from  Hyderabad ;  pop.  about  10,000.    I: 

TATIAN  (Tatianus),  a  iieretioal  writer  of  stands  on  ground  slightly  elevated  by  the  mics 

the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  of  former  buildings,  the  remains  of  some  of 

birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  though  he  calls  which  are  still  visible  for  a  distance  of  ser- 

himself  a  Syrian.     He  had  teavelled  widely,  eral  miles  around.    During  the   season  th«: 

had  studied  various  philosophies,  and  had  been  the  river  overflows  its  banks  the  town  is  si* 

a  teacher  in  the  pagan  schools,  before  he  went  most  completely  surrounded  by  water.    There 

to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  as-  are  some   manufactures  of  cotton   and  i\\l 

sociate  of  Justin  Martyr,  throi^h  whose  influ-  goods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  extensive,   h 

enoe  and  the  study  of  dbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  he  Is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  PattaJa.    The 

was  converted  to  Christianity.   After  the  death  Portuguese  plundered  it  in  1555,  and  Uie  Brit- 

of  Justin  (about  165),  he  seems  to  have  left  ish  established  a  factory  there  in  1758. 

Borne,  returned  to  the  East,  adopted  views  re-  TATTLER,  the  proper  naooe  of  the  waiicg 

sembling  in  many  respects  those  of  the  principal  birds  of  the  snipe  fjamily,  of  the  division  l^towtf. 

Gnostic  teachers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  as  distingmshea  from  the  tringem  or  sandpipers; 

considerable  sect  known  as  Tatianists,  but  who  they  are  often  called  gambete  in  En^and^  tod 

in thehistoryof  theohnrohareoonfoundedif  not  cheMien  in  France.  The  bill  is  alenaeri  nearly 
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below,  with  the  feathers  edged  with  whitish ;  aadiencee ;  and  he  was  the  more  impelled  to 
in  winter  it  is  ashy  above,  white  below,  and  mystical  and  fervent  piety  by  the  violenee  of 
the  feet  reddish ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  fresh  the  war  between  the  pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
wat^r  mollasks  and  insects.  The  red  shank  emperor  Lonis  the  Bavarian,  when  the  bishop 
gambet  {T.  calidru^  Bechst. ),  10  inches  long,  has  of  Strasbourg  forbade  the  clergy  to  open  tbtor 
the  base  of  the  bill  red,  and  the  legs  yellowish  churches.  He  became  one  of  the  •  oo  called 
red ;  in  summer  it  is  brown  above,  with  black  ^^  Mends  of  God,''  an  unorganized  brothechood, 
and  a  few  white  spots ;  white  below,  with  including  priests,  nobles,  and  buighen  in  all 
brown  spots  on  neck  and  breast;  numerous  the  lar^e  cities,  who  represented  the  height  of 
brown  and  white  bands  on  tail ;  in  winter  the  mysticism,  denied  the  special  prerogatiTe  of 
spots  are  effaced ;  it  breeds  in  Holland,  where  the  clergy  except  in  the  celebration  of  the  sac- 
it  occurs  in  large  flocks.  The  wood  gambet  raments,  and  with  anti-saoerdotal  tendencicf 
(Z  glareolc^  Bechst.),  Ti  inches  long,  is  dark  dwelt  upon  worship  in  the  heart  and  life.  He 
brown  above  with  whitish  edgings,  white  be-  preached  with  wonderful  suocesB  in  BtrMbounc 
low,  and  tul  with  7  or  8  blackish  stripes ;  the  and  in  the  neighboring  towna,  Tillagea,  and 
legs  are  remarkably  long;  it  breeds  in  the  convents,  Journeying  to  Cologne,  where  the 
marshes  of  Europe,  tripping  across  floating  mystic  Ruysbroek  was  teaching  with  the  great- 
leaves  with  great  rapidity  and  grace.  eat  influence,  and  to  Basel,  where  Henry  el 

TATTOOING,  the  practice  of  making  punc-  NOrdlingen  had  resumed  his  forbidden  fimc- 

tures  in  the  body  and  introducing  into  them  a  tions,  and  where  he  became  known  to  Nicholas 

pigment  which  will  leave  an  indelible  mark,  of  Basel,  the  leader  of  the  "  fiienda  of  Go^.*^ 

The  word  has  been  introduced  into  English  Notwithstanding  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 

from  the  South  sea  islanders,  and  seems  to  be  the  ravages  of  the  black  death  (ISiS-'^),  h« 

formed  by  redaplicating  the  Polynesian  word  bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the 

eo)  to  strike.  The  custom,  however,  was  known  forsaken  peoi>le,  preaching  in  German  min^ 

among  the  oriental  nations,  and  was  very  com-  with  Laun,  in  churches,  private  asaembS^ 

mon  among  the  barbarous  races  of  antiquity,  convents,  and  the  houses  of  the  B^foina.    H« 

Herodotus  says  that  with   the  TliracianB  it  published  in  German  a  treatise  on  ^*  Following 

marked  noble  birth,  and  the  want  of  it  low  the  Lowly  Life  of  Christ ;"  addreased  a  remoD- 

birth.   It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons,  strance  to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  dying 

and  even  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  rebuked  by  untendedand  unabsolved;  and  denounced eede- 

William  of  Malmesbury  for  this  custom.     It  siastical  abuses  while  maintaining  the  claims  of 

was  very  generally  practised  by  the  inhabitants  the  electors.    His  mysticism,  though  it  ]»t>- 

of  the  South  sea  islands  and  by  many  of  the  nounced  silence  and  suffering  the  most  perfect 

aborigines  of  America.     With  them  it  was  work,  was  rather  active  than  passive,  taught  ex- 

often  an  exceedingly  painful  operation,  as  it  plicitly  the  love  of  others,  tended  not  to  asceti- 

took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  complete  oism  but  to  the  amelioration  of  society,  recom- 

it  fully,  and  was  extended  to  almost  aJl  portions  mended  the  discharge  of  all  ecdeaiaatical  dudes 

of  the  body  above  the  knees.    In  New  Zealand,  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  apiritoai 

the  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  tiie  more  perfection,  and  was  opposed  to  the  pantheistic 

complicated  was  the  pattern  marked  upon  his  tenets  of  tiie  Beguins.  He  had  been  summoned 

face  and  body.    Among  civilized  nations,  sol-  by  Oharles  lY.,  when  at  Strasbourg  in  1848,  to 

diers  and  sailors  sometimes  tattoo  themselves,  render  an  account  of  his  £tLth,  but  dia^>peajed 

TAUOHNITZ,  Kabl  Ghbistiak  Praupp,  a  from  the  city.    He  returned  there  ahcutly  be- 

German  publisher,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  fore  his  death,  passed  his  last  hours  in  the  gsr- 

the  19th  century.    He  is  the  son  and  successor  den  of  a  convent  where  his  only  sister  had  k>ng 

in  the  business  of  Karl  Ohristoph  Traugott  dwelt  as  a  nun,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters. 

Tauchnitz,  who  founded  at  Leipsic  in  the  latter  The  best  of  the  early  editions  of  his  aennons  are 

part  of  the  last  century  a  printing  house,  long  those  of  Leipsic  (1498),  Basel  (16ai-'2),  Halber- 

celebrated  for  its  cheap,  elegant,  and  accurate  stadt  (1628),  and  Oologne  (1643).     There  is  a 

editions  of  classical  au&ors.    The  son  has  also  modem  German  translation  bySchloaser  of  his 

published  many  important  works  on  philology,  sermons  (3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826),  and  of  his 

— Obristian  Beenhabd,  cousin  of  the  preced-  Naehfolge  des  armen  Lebent  ChrUti  (iVankfort 

ing,  founded  at  Leipsic  in  1837  a  book  publish-  1833).     The  hymns  and  treatise  on  Genaan 

ing  house,  from  which  have  issued  since  1842  theology,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him, 

upward  of  600  volumes  of  a  ^*  Collection  of  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. — See  Schmidt,  J«- 

British  Authors,"  of  a  convenient  size  for  ordi-  hanne»  TauUr  ton  Strasburg  (Hamburg,  1841X 

nary  use,  and  a  neat  typographical  appearance,  and  Miss  Winkworth,  "life  and  Timea  of  Tan- 

TAULER,  JoHANN,  a  German  mystic  and  ler,"  with  26  of  his  sermons  tranalated  from  the 

Sreacher,  bom  probably  at  Strasbourg  in  1290,  German  (London  and  New  York,  1867). 
ied  there,  June  16, 1861.    At  the  age  of  18  he       TAUNTON,  a  shire  town  of  Bristol  to, 

renounced  a  fortune  to  enter  the  Dominican  Mass.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  oa 

doister.    He  studied  the  scholastic  theology  in  Taunton  river,  24  m.  from  Narranganaet  bi^^ 

Paris;  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  came  IT  m.  £.  by  N.  from  Providenoe,  R.  L,  82  m. 

mider  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhard,  whose  S.  from  Boston,  and  26  m.  W.  from  Plymouth; 

▼emacular  sermons  then  attracted  thronging  pop.  in  1860, 16,380.    The  town  ia  in  shape 
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AH  irregular  polygon,  of  which  the  eztremo  with  grounds  of  more  than  140  acres,  and  ao- 
]■  ngth  from  if.  to  8.  IS  12(  m.,  and  from  K  to  commodates  over  400  patients.    There  are  also 
W.  1 1  m.    The  sorfiu^e  is  generally  level ;  half  in  the  town  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1792; 
of  the  land  is  wooded  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  2  social  libraries,  with  nearly  6,000  volumes; 
beech,  and  cedar,  and  there  are  6  ponds  of  con*  a  spacions  court  house,  with  fire-proof  building 
sidi^Table  size.    It  is  traversed  hy  the  Taunton  attached;  a  jail;  5  hidls  for  public  purposes; 
Tiver  and  two  principal  hranohes,  the  Canoe  4  hotels,  one  of  them  remarkable  for  its  ar- 
SLud  Rumford,  the  Ml  in  which  furnishes  power  ohitectural  elegance;  3  printing  ollices,  publish- 
for  a  large  number  of  mills  and  factories,  ing  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers ;  8  banks 
Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town,  and  of  circulation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  impeded  by  ice  $1,050,000;  an  institution  for  savings;  and  2 
brit  a  small  part  of  the  winter.    There  are  13  insurance  offices.    The  streets  of  the  central 
villages  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the  village  are  well  laid  out,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
1  archest  of  which  has  a  population  of  about  adorned  by  shade  trees  of  various  kinds.  There 
bj>>0.    The  number  of  houses  is  1,947.    The  are  many  elegant  private  residences,  some  of 
assessed  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  in  1861  great  cost,  to  which  are  attached  gardens  and 
was  $7,937,007,  of  which  the  real  estate  was  conservatories.     Among  the  objects  of  curious 
valued  at  $5,167,223,  and  the  personal  estate  interest  are  a  grove  of  oaks  more  than  800 
bt   1^2,779,784.     The  amount  of  grain  annn-  years  old,  and  ti^e  singular  phenomenon  of  an 
ally  brought  into  the  town  is  about  500,000  elm  tree  70  feet  in  height  growing  in  the  centre 
b '15b els ;  and  21  sloops  and  schooners,  of  50  of  an  aged  apple  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  com- 
to  250  tons  (in  the  aggregate  2,770  tons),  ply  pletely  clasps  it,  both  trees  being  in  a  flourish- 
re  :rularly  between  Taunton  and  the  principal  ing  condition. — ^Taunton  was  settled  in  1688 
cities  on  the  coast.    There  are  in  the  town  5  by  a  company  from  Taunton  in  England,  from 
cotton  factories,  a  flannel  factory,  2  locomotive  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  natives 
factories,  8  machine  shops,  8  tack  factories,  8  of  the  town  are  descended.    Its  first  minister 
fo  Tinderies,  an  iron  rolling  mill,  nail  and  shovel  was  William  Hooke,  who  afterward  was  noted 
factory,  2  britannia  and  silver  plating  factories,  in  the  English  civil  war,  and  was  cbaplain  to 
a  screw  fiiotory,  a  gas  factory,  a  paper  mill,  3  Oliver  OromweU.    In  the  Indian  war  of  the 
factories  of  oiled  and  enamelled  cloth,  a  sewing  sachem  Philip,  the  town  was  protected  from 
i^iachine  factory,  2  box  and  cask  factories,  a  harm  by  the  friendship  of  that  chief  for  Thomas 
crucible  factory,  3  factories  of  fire  brick  and  Leonard.    Philip^s  favorite  hunting  ground  was 
gtove  linings  and  one  of  stone  ware,  a  marble  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
and  monument  factory,  and  a  company  for  TAUNTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
rnanufacturing  copper,  belonging  to  which  are  land,  situated  on  the  Tone,  46  ra.  8.  W.  from 
t  wo  large  rolling  mills,  a  kettle  miU,  and  a  Bath  and  141  ul  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
r<»Ilermill;  the  whole  employing  3,800  persons,  in  1861,  14,660.    It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  and  is  surroimded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and 
an  annual  product  of  $5,500,000.    The  Taunton  rich  meadows.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
copper  company^  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  lace,  crapes,  mixed  and  woollen  goods;  and 
UiiitedStates,  has  been  incorporated  more  than  the  ale  of  its  breweries  is  celebrated.     The 
SO  years.    Its  products  are  copper,  sheet  zinc,  trade  is  principally  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  yellow  metal  sheathing,  to  the  amount  an-  live  stock,  and  coaJ,  and  weekly  and  montlily 
DU:Jiyof  2,500  tons,  of  the  value  of  $1,250,000.  markets  are  held.    The  Taunton  and  Bridge* 
Be^ide  these  larger  establishments,  there  are  water  canal  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway 
numerotis  smaller  tool  shops,  7  saw  mills,  5  grist  atford  means  of  communication  with  other 
mills,  and  12  brick  yards.    Taunton  has  from  parts  of  the  country. — Taunton  is  a  place  of 
:  he  beginning  been  noted  for  its  manufacture  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  brick  and  iron,  large  quantities  of  which  a  Roman  station.    In  1685  the  duke  of  Mon- 
are  annually  exported.    Taunton  and  Taunton  mouth  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton,  and 
river  are  also  proverbial  for  their  herring  fish-  the  inhabitants  afterward  suffered  from  the 
eries,  the  privileges  of  which  are  still  annually  cruelties  of  Jeffreys,  who  held  his  "  bloody  as- 
Si^ld,  though  few  of  the  inhabitants  at  present  sizes"  there.    The  town  has  returned  2  mem- 
P'^rsae  this  branch  of  industry.    Large  quanti-  bers  to  parliament  since  1265. 
i.es  of  shad  and  ale  wives  are  taken  from,  the  TAUNUS  MOUNTAINS.  See  TTestebwald. 
river  in  April  and  May. — ^There  are  in  Taunton  TAURIDA,  a  8.  government  of  European 
16  church  buildings  (4  of  them  of  stone,  and  3  Russia,  lying  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 
of  Gothic  architecture),  and  19  religious  so-  of  Azof;   area,  24,140  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1858, 
cieties,  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  6  Congre-  687,343.    The  government  is  composed  of  the 
p«\tionalist  (one  of  them  Unitarian),  1  Episco-  Crimea  or  Tauric  peninsula  (anc  Chersonesug 
l>iL  2  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  2  Roman  Taurica  or  Scythica;  see  Crimea)  and  the 
Catholic,  1  Spiritualist,  1  Swedenborgian,  and  Nogai  steppe.     The  latter,  including  all  the 
1  Uriiversalist.    The  nnmber  of  school  houses  territory  lying  N.  of  the  Crimea  to  the  river 
is  33.  in  which  66  teachers  are  employed,  and  Dnieper  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  govem- 
o.(X>0  children  are  instructed.    The  state  hos-  ment  of  Ekaterinoslav,  is  a  dry  elevated  coun- 
pital  for  the  insane  occupies  a  conspicuons  site,  try,  with  a  sandy  soil  impregnated  with  salt, 
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and  without  trees,  bnt  with  some  rioh  rtJUejB  the  anoientPisidiA  and  Isinria  it  is  oaB«dGck> 
that  produce  luxariant  herbage.  There  are  a  Dagh?  in  the  ancient  Ljcaonia  and  GQidi, 
few  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  fc«ts  h 
Aiofy  but  the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  is  called  Ara-Dagh,  Bnlghnr-Dagh.  and  Ala- 
Dnieper  on  the  K*.  W.  frontier,  the  Konskaia  Dagh ;  toward  the  sonroe  of  AaJjiioon  (sat. 
on  tiie  K,  and  the  Berda  on  the  E.  There  are  Fyramwi)^  it  throws  off  a  spnr  toward  the  S. 
eeveral  lakes  of  considerable  size,  one  of  which  nnder  the  name  of  Gianr-Dagh,  wfaJcb,  meetmf 
covers  an  area  of  108  sq.  m.,  and  is  only  sepa-  farther  £.  the  Akma-Dagh,  forms  tbe  o^ 
rated  from  the  sea  of  Azof  by  a  sandy  spit,  brated  defile  anciently  known  as  the  ATnanMm 
Knmerons  tongnes  of  land  formed  by  idlnvial  gates;  the  main  chain,  trending  N.  S.  nnder  the 
deposits  project  from  the  S.  coast,  the  most  ex-  name  of  Akar-Dagh,  crosses  the  Enidurat^s, 
tensive  of  which  lies  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  separates  itsE.  branch  from  the  sonroes  of  tLe 
Dnieper,  and  was  anciently  called  Achilleos  Tigris,  and  joins  near  Bayand  the  Armenki 
Dromos,  or  Racecourse  of  Achilles.  The  di*  system  of  mountains.  Anti-Tanms^  separatiiv 
mate  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Orimea.  from  the  Taurine  platean  at  the  N.  of  Ghai 
Salt,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha  are  abundant.  The  rises  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt  Aijiidi  (ane.  J^ 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars.  gau$)  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet;  it  then  £- 
l^e  capital  of  Taurida  is  Simferopol,  and  the  videa  into  two  branches,  one  extendhig  e«<- 
princip^  seaport  and  naval  station  isSebaatopol.  ward  across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Caacasun 

TAUROMENIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  mountains;  the  other  turns  westward,  aad, 

the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  half  way  between  nnder  the  name  of  Hassan-Dagh,  Snltan-Da^ 

Messana  and  Oatana,  founded  on  the  hill  of  or  Nurad-Dagh,  terminates  near  Brona8a.ii 

Tanms,  overlooking  the  sea,  after  the  destruo-  the  ancient  Olympus,  about  6,200  fbet  in  hei^ 

tion  of  Naxos,  8  m.  to  the  N.,  by  Dionysius  the  Kumerous   geographers,  however,  apply  tht 

Elder  of  Syracuse  in  408  B.  0.    In  894  Diony-  name  Anti-Taurus  to  the  eastern  branch  ak»fc 

sins  unsuccessfolly  besieged  it  for  a  long  time,  A  branch  of  this  chain  foUowa  the  8.  coast  (^ 

bnt  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  892.    In  858  An-  the  Black  sea  as  fiir  as  Trebizond,  and  fonu 

dromaohus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Timsua.  the  N.  boundary  of  the  great  triangolar  p\Mte» 

ia  said  to  have  collected  together  all  the  exiled  of  upper  Asia  Minor.     Strabo,  Eratostheae^ 

Kaxians,  and  established  them  at  Taurome-  Dicsaarohus,  and  other  ancient  geographers  «p^ 

nium.    in  845  Timoleon  landed  here,  but  left  plied  the  name  Tanms  to  a  oontinnation  of  tha 

Andromachus  in  possession  of  power,  which  he  range  eastward  across  the  Asiatic  contineot 

exercised  mildly.    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  which  they  erroneously  believed  to  follow  tbe 

hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.    Under  the  same  parallel  to  the  E.  shores  of  China. 
Bomans  it  enjoyed  great  privileges ;  but  during       TAtlTOG.    See  Blackfish. 
the  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184-182)  it  was  occn-       TAVERNIER,  Jkan   BApnsn,  a  Fraich 

pied  and  desroerately  defended  by  the  insurgent  traveUer  and  merchant,  bom  in  Paris  in  W6, 

Maves.   By  Augustus  it  was  made  a  colony,  and  died  in  Moscow  in  July,  1689.    His  ftiher  ▼« 

firom  its  strong  position  was  one  of  the  last  a  map  engraver  from  Antwerp,  and  the  soc 

places  taken  from  the  Greek  emperora ;  but  in  leamed  the  jeweller^s  trade,  and  before  hh  SS>d 

A.  D.  906  it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens,  who  year  had  traversed  France,  Enffland^  Uie  Lot 

destroyed  it  totally.    The  modem  Taormina,  a  Countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hub* 

village  of  about  8,500  inhabitants,  occupies  the  gary,  and  Italy,  serving  at  different  times  u 

site  of  the  ancient  city,  vestiges  of  which  still  page  or  general  attendant  in  noble  ftmilies  sod 

remain.  as  a  soldier.    In  1680  he  accompanied  tvo 

TAUBTJS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia  young   French   noblemen   to  PUestine,  and 

Minor,  forzning  the  watershed  between  the  thence  extended  his  travels  to  Ispahan,  and  t«- 

waters  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  and  tumed  in  1688  to  France,  where  he  was  sp- 

those  into  the  Black  sea.    It  consists  of  two  pointed  comptroller  of  the  household  of  th« 

principal  chains,  Tanms,  the  higher  and  longer,  duke  of  Orleans.    In  1688  he  started  agaiu  for 

on  the  S.,  and  Anti-Taurus  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  East,  and  between  1680  and  1679  made  ( 

its  ramifications  forms  on  8  sides  of  the  penin-  joumeys  into  Asia,  traversing  Turkey  in  £&• 

aula,  and  particularly  on  the  N.  and  S.,  a  series  rope  and  Asia,  Persia,  Independent  Tartan, 

of  terraces,  rising  in  the  portion  lying  between  Cabool,  India,  Further  India,  Malacca,  SmnA- 

Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  into  a  broad  plateau  tra,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  East  India  poa«»> 

abounding  in  salt  lakes,  and  identical  in  char-  sions,  and  penetrating  to  the  oon&iea  of  Chini 

acter  with  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.    The  On  his  return  from  his  6th  journey,  enriched 

commencement  of  the  chain  on  the  W.  ia  a  dis-  by  his  traffic  in  diamonda  and  other  rare  orien- 

pnted  point,  some  alleging  that  it  begins  with  tal  products,  he  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XH^ 

Samsum-Dagh  (anc.  ifyca^)  opposite  the  island  purchaaed  the  estate  of  Auboime  upon  the 

of  Samoa,  while  others  regard  it  as  beginning  at  shores  of  Lake  Gkneva,  assumed  the  title  of 

Cape  Ehelidonia,  near  the  gulf  of  Adalia«    It  Baron  d'Anbonne,  and  lived  in  princely  strk 

follows  and  repeata  the  ainnosities  of  the  coast,  employiog  a  writer  named  Ch^pnaean  to  pre- 

and  in  crossing  the  ancient  province  of  Pam-  pare  a  narrative  of  hia  travehk    The  frauds  of 

phylia  takea  the  name  of  Takhtali-Dagh,  at-  nis  nephew,  who  had  the  management  of  hi» 

taining  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet;  in  afbira,  obliging  him  to  aell  hia  estate,  he  reiaoT* 
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penses  of  the  goyernment.     The  privileged  reaort  to  heavy  taxation,  and  the  ezerciae  of 

olaases  were  exempted  as  in  France.    Resort  great  financial  skill  in  so  distribndiig  the  taxes 

was  often  had  to  tiie  side  of  monopolies,  and  as  to  make  their  burden  tolerable*    In  Gret; 

to  forced  loans,  contributions,  and  confisca-  Britain  a  heavy  tariff  is  laid  m>on  those  foreign 

tions,  to  procnre  the  means  of  gratifying  the  goods  which  compete  with  joritiah  inanu&i> 

monaroh^s  extravagance,  or  the  revenue  neoes^  tures,  and  a  moderate  but  productive  one  on 

aary  for  conducting  wars.    In  most  of  the  other  imported  articles  of  general  neceasity  like  tea 

countries  of  Europe  there  were  no  taxes  levied  and  coffee,  foreign  paper,  &c.,  while  wine  ud 

on  the  clergy  or  the  nobles.    In  the  countries  tobacco  are  heavily  assessed.  Excise  dalles  sit 

-of  western  Asia,  the  government  with  the  right  laid  on  distilled  and  malt  liquors  of  Britidi  m^s- 

of  taxation  of  provinces  was  bestowed  on  favor-  ufacture,  as  well  as  on  domestic  produce,    li- 

ites,  or  sold  to  the  man  Y(ho  would  pay  highest  censes  are  required  for  the  sale  of  spiritaoca 

for  it;  and  as  the  duration  ofthe  government  of  liquors,  and  the  keeping  of  inns,  posthors^i 

these  rulers  was  short,  they  practised  the  most  hackney  carriages,  stage  coaches,  railways  ^ 

oruel  extortion  upon  their  unfortunate  subjects,  Newspapers  were  subjected  to  a  compul^oirT 

completely  annihilating  industry,  and  often  stamp  duty  till  1865 ;  it  is  now  optiooil^  $si 

transforming  countries  once  prosperous  and  if  paid  exempts  the  paper  from  postage^    AH 

p<^ulouB  into  desert  wastes,  by  their  oppres*  official  and  legal  documents  must  be  executed  on 

mons. — ^It  is  only  within  the  last  100  years  that  stamped  paper ;  duties  are  also  collected  on  bilU 

the  best  methods  of  taxation  have  come  to  be  of  exchange  and  bankers'  notes;  the  probate  c^ 

imderstood,  and  the  possibility  of  collecting  wills  and  taking  out  of  letters  of  administratiiK 

«udh  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  are  charged  with  duties  proportional  to  thi 

even  of  a  costly  government,  without  impairing  amount  of  personal  property,  from  2^  to  3  ps* 

the  prosperity  of  the  people  who  are  taxed,  cent,  being  charged  the  heirs  when  there  is  t 

oomprehended.    Sir  Bobert  Walpole  was  one  will,  and  from  8i  to  4^  per  cent,  where  letten 

of  the  earliest  statesmen  to  perceive  the  advan-  of  administration  are  issued.    Lands,  hoib<^ 

-tages  of  the  excise  tax  over  direct  taxation  on  servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  watches,  tad 

land  or  polls;  but  the  violent  opposition  which  jewels  are  taxed;  and  there  are  beeide  taxes 

his  ^^  excise  scheme''  elicited  compelled  its  post-  on  income,  and  revenues  from  the  poet  c&c^ 

ponement.    Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  max-  crown  lands,  timber,  &c.   The  customa  and  ex- 

ims  of  taxation,  as  follows:   ^*  1.  The  subjects  cise  duties  ordinarily  constitute  abont  $  of  the 

-of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  entire  revenue,  and  tiie  income  tax  nearly  j  sue 

support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possi-  stamps  I  of  the  national  tax,  which  xamZj 

ble,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  amounts  to  about  £72,000,000;  and  the  k^^ 

that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  taxes,  tithes,  poor  rates,  dec.,  amount  to  £i^)r 

they  respectively  eigoy  imder  the  protection  000,000  more.    The  total  budget  of  France  tor 

•of  &e  state.    2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  the  present  year  (1862)  is  1,974,070,038  francs, 

u  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  of  which  nearly  ^  is  the  product  of  direct  tsixt^ 

arbitrary;  the  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  ^  customs  and  salt  duties,  i  excise  and  othix 

payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  mdirect  taxes,  while  the  capitatioii  tax,  stunp 

to  be  dear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  duties,  crown  lands,  and  assessments  on  fore>v 

every  other  person.    8.  Every  tax  ought  to  and  fisheries,  amount  to  about  ^  of  the  wholtf. 

be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  Of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britfon  £28,00C>.(m> 

which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  is  paid  annually  as  'interest  on  the  natioiuJ 

contributor  to  pay  it.    4.  Every  tax  ought  to  debt,  and  of  those  of  France  in  1862,  eOi,- 

be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  215,602  francs. — In  the  United  States,  the  ha- 

out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos-  tional  government  has  levied  a  direct  tax  only 

aible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  in  8  instances,  and  never  for  a  sum  exceedicr 

public  treasury  of  the  stato."    The  taxes  of  $6,000,000,  until  1861 ;  the  customs  and  oi> 

most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  prior  to  the  pres-  casionally  excise  revenues  and    the  receipts 

ent  centory  were  so  levied  aa  to  violate  nearly  for  the  public  lands  having   been  sufBckn: 

all  of  these  maxims.    In  1698,  according  to  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govemmect 

«6ally,  out  of  150,000,000  livres  drawn  from  the  and  to  Hquidato  a  portion  of  the  debt    Tb« 

people  of  France  by  taxation,  only  80,000,000  enormous  expenditures  of  the  existing  civi! 

found  its  way  into  the  public  treasury.    As  late  war  (1861-'2),  and  the  reduced  receipts  froa 

as  the  administration  of  M.  Keeker,  the  cost  of  customs,  have  compelled  the  levying  of  a  dine: 

collecting  the  taxes  was  10}  per  cent.    In  1857  tax  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  intense 

the  tax  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  of  the  debt,  and  to  furnish  a  sinking  fund  to 

abont  £80,000,000,  was  collected  at  a  cost  of  extinguish  the  principal.    At  the  extra  sestoa 

4  per  cent.,  and  of  this  the  collection  in  Ireland  of  congress  on  Aug.  6,  1861,  a  bill  was  passed 

was  the  larger  part.    The  farming  of  taxea,  levying  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000,  partly  oo 

once  very  generally  practised,  is  now  for  the  lands  and  partly  on  incomes;  the  duties  on  iia- 

most  part  relinquished,  but  in  Turkey  a  part  of  ports  from  foreign  countries  were  also  increai- 

-thsnn  are  still  farmed.  The  necessities  of  Great  ed.    The  direct  tax,  which  was  to  be  aseesed 

Britain  and  France,  growing  out  of  their  pro*  in  the  spring  of  1862,  has  been  generally  as- 

tracted  wars  and  large  debts,  have  compelled  a  snmed  by  the  stetes  themselves.    During  t2i« 
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The  levy  of  a  tax  by  a  town  meeting,  not  call-  copper  oana  or  wooden  kegs  made  wkh  a  lar^ 

ed  aocordingto  the  prescribed  form,  ia  illegal  mouth,  with  a  cap  or  bong  fitting  a&r-tight,  aad 

and  void*    When  a  statute  requires  a  list  to  to  put  the  smaller  specimene  in  p<Mroiia  bun 

be  delivered  to  the  collector  on  or  before  a  before  introducing  them  into  the  uquid.    Itu 

Sren  day,  a  delivery  either  before  or  after  that  well  also  to  wrap  each  one  of  them  in  ooltoo ; 
ly  confers  no  authority  on  him  to  collect  the  and  the  vessel  must  in  all  cases  be  oompifetely 
tax.    As  a  tax  for  an  illegal  purpose  is  void,  filled  to  prevent  iigury  by  motion.    8pecuzieii 
the  object  of  each  assessment  ought  to  be  so  of  considerable  size  should  have  incisiona  in  the 
designated  that  a  citizen  may  resist  payment  abdomen,  that  the  alcohol  may  more  rMdilj 
of  any  one  which  is  illegal ;  thus  state,  county,  reach  the  internal  parts,  and  injections  <^  ako- 
and  town  taxes  should  be  separately  desig-  hoi  may  also  be  made.    This  method  of  prcs- 
nated,  since  one  may  be  lawfiilly  levied  and  ervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  amall  qnadnh 
another  not  so.    In  all  respects  the  require^  peds,  reptiles,  Crustacea,  fishes,  most  of  the 
ment  and  direction  of  statutes  concerning  taxes  msects  (excepting  the  lepidoptera),  the  sbas 
must  be  carefally  observed.    The  policy  of  the  of  the  larger  animals,  dec.    Insects  are  oftea 
law  is  to'  throw  around  the  property  of  the  preserved  by  fastening  them  down  with  pim 
<dtlzen  the  most  complete  possible  protection,  thrust  through  their  bodies  into  a  lining  of  cock 
and  the  tax  must  not  only  be  right  and  just  in  or  soft  wood  forming  the  bottom  of  papv  boxes, 
itself,  but  it  must  be  levied  an  ail  respects  in  They  may,  as  collected,  be  put  into  amaU  va^ 
conformity  to  law,  or  the  taxpayer  is  Justified  with  wide  months,  containing  a  little  camphor, 
in  resisting  its  collection.     The  measures  to  or,  still  better,  a  sponge  soaked  in  ether,  whidi 
compel  the  collection  of  taxes  properly  levied  soon  kills  them.  The  larger  animals  are  ddnned, 
are  generally  similar  in  the  several  states.    The  and  the  skins  are  put  into  alcohol,  or  coated  oo 
tax  if  paid  at  an  early  date  is  reduced  by  a  the  inside  with  arsenic  and  then  dried ;  bat  if 
email  percentage  for  prompt  payment;  if  not  arsenic  cannot  be  had,  salt  may  be  naed,  and 
paid  by  a  certain  time,  it  is  increased  by  the  immersion  in  a  strong  brine  of  idmn  and  salt  is 
mterest;    after  a  further  period,  interest  is  very  efficacious.    Insects  are  kept  from  the 
reckoned  at  12  per  cent,  or  more ;  after  an-  skins  by  sprinkling  in  the  hair  powdered  greei 
other  delay,  if  real  estate,  it  is  sold  for  the  or  blue  vitrioL    The  skins  are  taken  off  wi*Ji 
taxes,  though  an  opportunity  of  redemption  is  especial  care  to  retain  the  form,  leaving  tb« 
given  for  2  or  8  years;  if  personal  estate,  a  dis«  bones  of  the  toes,  and  also  the  akidla  of  tSie 
tress  of  personaJ  property  is  made,  and  fines  smaller  animals.    The  skeletons  may  be  seps- 
and  costs  added;  and  in  some  states  imprison-  rately  prepared  and  preserved,  to  be  aiterwird 
ment  is  added  to  the  penalties.  set  up  in  uieir  natural  position  with  wires.  AU 
TAXIDERMY  (Qr.  rajtr,  arrangement,  and  parts  liable  to  decompose  are  carefolly  re- 
dtp^,  skin),  a  term  originaUy  used  to  designate  moved,  and  arsenic  or  arsenical  soap  is  applied 
the  methods  of  preserving  skins,  so  as  to  retain  wherever  decomposition  may  be  feared.    Tbe 
their  natural  appearance ;  but  it  is  now  applied  arsenic  may  be  applied  either  in  a  state  of  dry 
to  the  art  of  preserving  the  whole  animal  body  powder  to  the  moist  skin,  or  mixed  with  alo> 
Ibr  collections  of  natural  history.  sThe  art  has  hoi  and  water  to  the  oonsistenoy  of  moiaases 
been  recently  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per-  and  put  on  with  a  bmsh.    The  preparaticfi  of 
lidction.    By  the  methods  now  in  use  small  the  BkiuB  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  mu^  ddicacy. 
animals  are  immersed  in  alcohol,  the  streogth  When  the  bird  is  killed  with  shot,  the  holes 
of  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  partic-  should  be  immediately  stopped  with  cotton,  ts 
nlar  object  to  be  preserved,  as  very  strong  al-  also  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  if  the  bird  is 
oohol  may  destroy  the  colors,  and  injuriously  smaU  it  should  be  thrust  head  foremost  into  a 
harden  the  integuments.  Tartar  emetic  or  cor-  cone  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  th< 
rosive  sublimate  added  to  it  increases  its  pre-  open  end  of  which  should  be  folded  down.    If 
serving  quality  and  prevents  its  use  for  other  any  of  the  feathers  have  been  crompled  or 
purposes.     A  special  preparation  known  aa  bent,  they  may  be  partiallv  restored  by  dippis; 
uoadby^s  aluminous  solution  is  sometimes  em-  them  into  hot  water.    Before  removing  tbe 
ployed,  composed  of  rock  salt  4  oz.,  alum  2  skin,  tbe  principal  dimensions  of  Uie  bird  a.*« 
oz»,  corrosive  sublimate  4  gr.,  boiling  water  2  to  be  carefully  noted,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
quarts  ;  and  another  known  as  his  stdine  solu-  tained.    The  skinning,  which  proceeds  ftota 
non  is  composed  of  rock  salt  8  oz.,  corrosive  an  incision  extending  back  from  ^e  lower  a^l 
sublimate  2  gr.,  boiling  water  1  quart.    A  so-  of  the  breast  bone,  is  made  with  especial  cars 
lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  employed,  to  avoid  soiling  the  feathers.    Aa  uie  skin  is 
or  of  common  salt,  and  even  oil  may  be  resort-  loosened  cotton  is  inserted  to  prevent  its  id- 
ed  to,  when  more  suitable  materials  are  want-  hering  to  the  body;  and  the  legs  are  in  sac* 
log.    The  object  to  be  preserved  ahould  be  cession  stripped  of  their  covering  through  tbe 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  without  contact  with  single  incision  made,  and  are  cut  off  ^rith 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  die  vessel ;  and  after  re-  the  scissors  or  a  knife  at  one  oi  the  low«r 
maining  for  some  time  the  liquid  should  be  joints,  leavins  the  feet  attached  to  the  fkm, 
changed,  but  that  used  first  may  be  kept  to  be  The  tail  is  in  like  manner  separated  by  cottiiir 
again  employed  in  the  same  way.    It  is  recom-  through  the  last  Joint  of  the  vertebrai.    Thd 
mended  to  employ,  instead  of  glass  Jars,  square  body  is  then  suspended  by  a  hook  introduced 
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Flint  river  and  drained  hj  White  Water  and  traoted  tonr  in  the  East,  in  the  oouMof  wbidi 

other  creeks;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  he  asoended  the  Nile  to  lat.  IS**  80'  K..,  and 

1860,  6,000,  of  whom  2,897  were  slaves.    The  afterward   traversed   large  portions  of  Asia 

snrfiioe  is  nndalatiQg  and  the  soil  generally  fer*  Minor,  Syria,  and  Europe;  and  in  the  latter 

tile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad*  part  of  1852  he  made  a  new  departure  trom 

Oapital,  Butler.     III.    A  new   co.  of  Fla.,  England,  crossing  Asia  to  Oalcutta,  and  thence 

bounded  S.  W.  by  Appalachee  bay  and  W.  by  proceeding  to  China,  where  he  was  enabled 

the  AuoUla  river,  and  andned  by  the  Fenaholo-  to  Join  the  expedition  of  Oommodore  Peny 

way;  area,  over  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  to  Japan.     Returning  to  Kew  York  in  Dec 

1,884,  of  whom  125  were  slaves.    IV.  A  W.  1858,  ne  published  in  the  succeeding  year  his 

CO.  of  Texas,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Brazos  **  Journey  to  Central  Africa"  and  ^^  Lands  of 

and  Colorado  rivers ;  area,  625  sq.  m.    It  was  the  Baracen,"  followed  by  **  Visit  to  India, 

still  unorganized  when  the  census  of  1860  was  China,  Loo-Choo,  and  Japan  in  1858."    His 

taken.    Capital,  Taylor.    V.  A  central  oo.  of  subsequent  travels  are  indicated  by  the  titki 

Ky.,  drained  by  Green  river  and  its  affluents;  of  the  volumes  recording  them:  ^*  Korthen 

area,  about  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,481,  of  Travel ;  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Swe> 

whom  1,597  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  den,  Denmark,  and  Lapland"  (London  aul 

and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  New  York^  1857),  and  *^  Travels  in  Greece  and 

were  865,085  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  91,689  of  Russia,  with  an  Excursion  (o  Orete.^^    Mr. 

oats,  10,087  of  wheat,  and  592,106  lbs.  of  to*  Taylors   first  considerable  volume  of  poena 

baeoo.    There  were  17  churches,  and  461  pu-  was  entitled  "  Rhymes  of  Travel,  1^11H«,  and 

pils  attending  public  schools.     The  proposed  other  Poems^'  (1848),  and  was  followed  by  a 

route  of  the  Danville  and  Nashville  rauroad  ^^Book   of    Romances,    Lyrics,    and    Songs*^ 

passes  through  this  county.    Capital,  Camp*  (1851);  '^  Poems  of  the  Orient'*  (1854);  and 

bellsville.    Yl.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  ^*  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel"  (1855),  the  last 

on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  East  Nodaway,  One  named  volume,  according  to  the  aathor'a  state- 

Hundred  and  Two,  and  Platte  rivers;  area,  560  ment  in  the  preface,  comprising  anoh  pieces 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,589.    The  surface  is  only  as  he  desired  to  acknowledge.     In  con- 

Senerally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro»  nection  with  his  travels  he  has  alao  prodnoed 

notions  in  1859  were  187,162  bushels  of  Indian  *^At  Home  and  Abroad;  a  Sketch  jBU>ok  of 

com,  5,604  of  wheat,  4,168  lbs.  of  wool,  54,009  Life,  Scenery,  and  Men"   (1859 ;    2d  aeriea, 

of  butter,  and  2,007  gallons  of  sorghum  molas-  1862) ;  and  he  has  edited  a  **  Cyolopasdia  of 

aes.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  southern  Modem  Travel"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,   1856).     A 

railroad.    Capital,  Bedford.  volume  of  poems,  entitled  ^^  The  Poet^s  JoumaL** 

TAYLOR,  Batabd,  an  American  author  and  and  a  novel  of  American  life,  are  announced  to 

traveller,  born  in  Eennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  appear  in  the  course  of  1862.     Mr.  Taylor'i 

Penn.,  Jan.  11, 1825.    At  17  years  of  age  he  poem  of  ^^The  American  L^nd'^  waa  origi- 

became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing  office  in  nally  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

West  Chester,  and  at  the  same  time  a  contribu-  society  of  Harvard  university  in  I860, 
tor  of  verses  to  the  periodical  press.    In  1844       TAYLOR,  Bbook,  an  English  mathematicisB, 

he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  titie  bom  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  28,  1685,  died  at  his 

of  **Ximena,*^  and  having  collected  a  small  sum  estate  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  Dec  29,  1731.    la 

of  money,  the  fruits  of  his  past  and  prospective  1701  he  entered  St.  John^s  college,  Oambridge, 

literary  labors,  he  departed  on  a  European  tour,  where  he  soon   distinguished   himself  as  a 

principally  pedestrian,  of  which  he  published  mathematician,  in  1708  wrote  hia  treatise  oa 

an  account  on  his  return  to  America  in  1846,  the  **  Centre  of  Oscillation,"  which  was  doI 

entitled  ^^  Views  a-Foot,  or  Europe  seen  with  published  till  some  years  later,  in  1709  took  the 

Knapsack  and  Staff."    After  editing  for  a  year  aegree  of  LL.B.,  and  in  1712  was  c^oaen  a  fel- 

a  newspaper  in  Phcsnizville,  Ponn.,  he  removed  low  of  the  royal  society.  He  had  already  aolnd 

to  New  York,  and  wrote  for  the  ^^  Literary  Kepler^s  problem,  and  waa  corresponding  with 

World,"  and  subseqnentiy  for  the  "  New  York  Dr.  Keill  on  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 

Tribune,"  of  which  journal  he  became  in  1849  topics.    From  1714  to  1718  he  was  aecretair 

a  part  proprietor  and  associate  editor.    Soon  of  the  royal  society,  to  which  he  contributed 

afterward  he  commenced  the  first  of  a  seriee  papers    of  great   ability  on  nuurnetiBm  and 

of  extensive  foreign  tours,  which  have  since  mathematical  subjects.     His  MeiiodvM  Jnen- 

occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  and  mentorum  (1715)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which 

the  narratives  of  which  have  regularly  appear-  the  calculus  of  fibute  differences  ia  propoaed  for 

ed  in  the  columns  of  the  *^  Tribune"  in  the  form  consideration.    In  1715  he  conducted  a  oontro- 

of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  subsequenUy  versial  correspondence  with  Count  Baymoad 

been  gathered  into  volumes  of  travels.  Visiting  de  Montmort  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche,  aad 

California  in  1849,  then  the  focus  of  attraction  in  1719  he  published  his  '*  New  Principles  of 

to  adventurous  spirits  on  account  of  the  recent  Linear  Perspective."    Among  his  manuscripts 

discovery  of  its  gold  fields,  he  returned  home  are  a  "  Treatise  on  Jewish  Sacrifices,"  and  a 

by  way  of  Mexico,  and  published  in  1850  "  £1  dissertation   on  the  "Lawfulneas   of  Eating 

Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire."  Blood."     He  also  prepared  a  **  Treatise  oa 

In  ti^e  summer  of  1851  he  set  out  on  a  pro*  Logarithms,"  which  was  not  printed.    In  the 
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Iflst  year  of  his  life  be  sank  into  a  condition  of  Essex,  deToting  himself  to  the  education  of  his 

partial  imbecility.  children  at  borne  and  to  the  composition  of  im- 

TATLOR,  Gbobob,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  portant  works  on  philosophical  and  religions 

declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Ireland  in  questions.    Although  a  layman,  be  occasional* 

1716,  died  in  Easton,  Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1781.    He  ly  preaches  on  Sunday.    His  first  publications 

received  a  good  education,  but  dislikiog  the  were:  *^Elementsof  Thought^' (1822),  in  which 

medical  profession,  for  which  he  was  destined,  he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Scotch  meta* 

came  to  America  as  a  ^'  redemptioner,''  and  on  physical  school ;  ^^  History  of  the  Transmission 

his  arrival  bound  himself  for  a  term  of  years  to  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times ^^  (1827),  an 

an  iron  manufacturer  at  Durham,  Penn.,  and  account  particularly  of  the  means  by  which  the 

was  at  first  employed  in  menial  occupations,  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  ascer- 

His  education  and  intelligence  being  discovered,  tained ;  and  ^^  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof" 

})is  employer  made  him  his  clerk,  and  after  his  (1828),  also  written  in  defence  of  the  genuine* 

death  Taylor  married  bis  widow  and  became  ness  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  Christian' 

mobster  of  the  establishment.    He  was  elected  ity.    In  1829  appeared  anonymously  the  ^^Nat* 

to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1764,  and  was  nral  History  of  Enthusiasm,^'  his  most  popular 

one  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general  congress  work,  which  pictures  in  glowing  language  and 

and  to  instruct  the  delegates.    He  continued  a  with  nnsectarian  zeal  an  era  of  revived  faith 

member  of  the  provincial  assembly  till  1770,  and  ecclesiastical  union,  and  which,  notwith- 

\v]]en  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  county  court  standing  its  elaborately  grandiloquent  style, 

aiid  colonel  of  militia.    In  Oct.  1775,  he  was  was  received  with  special  favor  by  the  reli* 

a^aia  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  gious  public  at  the  time  when  the  excitement 

was  active  in  the  promotion  of  revolutionary  connected  with  Edward  Irving  was  at  its  height. 

iiieasures.    The  action  of  some  of  the  members  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  which  he 

of  the  continental  congress  in  the  sununer  of  the  meditated  on  fanaticism,  superstition,  credulity, 

next  year,  in  refusing  their  assent  to  the  deda-  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  scepticism,  in 

ration  of  independence,  led  to  the  election  of  which  all  the  principal  phases  of  abnormal  re- 

new  members  on  July  20,  1776,  of  whom  Mr.  ligious  development  should  be  treated.  Of  these 

Taylor  was  one.    He  signed  the  declaration  on  only  the  essay  on  "  Fanaticism"  (1843)  was  writ- 

Au:;.  2,  subsequently  negotiated  a  treaty  with  ten,  the  author  having  been  diverted  from  his 

several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  plan  by  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  "  Tracts 

Unitcid  States,  and  in  March,  1777,  retired  from  for  the  Times."    He  published  a  series  of  tracts 

concTTess,  and  did  not  again  return  to  public  life,  in  reply  to  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  associates, 

TAYLOR,  Hbnbt,  an  English  author,  bom  which  were  collected  under  the  title  of  "  An- 

in  tlie  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century.    In  1824  oient  Christianity"  (2  vols.,  1839-'43).     He 

he  entered  the  colonial  office,  where  he  is  now  wrote  with  similar  intent  a  work  on  "  Spiritual 

the  second  senior  clerk.     His  writings,  pro-  Despotism"  (1885),  characterized  by  Sir  James 

(luced  principally  between  1827  and  1850,  com-  Stephen  as  "the  most  original,  comprehensive, 

J >rise  dramas,  poems,  and  essays.    He  is  chiefly  and  profound  contribution  which  any  living 

known  by  two  dramas  in  blank  verse,  "Philip  writer  in  England  has  made  to  the  science  of 

van  Artevelde"  (1834)  and  "Edwin  the  Fair,"  ecclesiastical  polity."    His  "Physical  Theory 

';^-})ich  have  been  aptly  described  as  illustrations  of  Another  Life"  (1886),  in  form  a  speculative 

of  the  form  "  we  might  expect  the  written  dra-  treatise,  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  the  scenes 

ma  naturally  to  assume,  if  it  were  to  revive  in  and  incidents  of  immortality,  illustrated  from 

t  i  I . '  1 9th  century,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch  both  sacred  and  profane  writers.    His  most  im- 

•  •f  literature  apart  from  the  stage."  His  remain-  portant  later  publications  are:  "Loyola  and 

injr  works  include  "The  Eve  of  the  Conquest,  Jesuitism"  (1849),  and  "Wesley  and  Methodism" 

and  other  Poems"  (1847);  "Notes  from  life,  (1851),  in  which  he  reviews  two  of  the  prinoi- 

in  Six  Essays"  (1848) ;  "  Notes  from  Books,  in  pal  modem  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Fi»nr  Essays"  (1849) ;  and  "The  Virgin  Widow"  and  Protestant  churches ;  "  The  Restoration  of 

f  jHoO),  a  play  in  6  acts,  chiefly  in  verse.    In  Belief"  (1853),  an  examination  of  recent  scep- 

ISt'^fy  he  published  "The  Statesman,"  embody-  tical  tendencies  and  results;  "The  World  of 

iiiir  mtich  of  his  experience  of  public  life.  Mind"  (1857),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  set  forth 

TAYLOR,  IsAAO,  an  English  author,  bom  at  "  first,  what  is  common  to  all  orders  of  living 

Lrivenham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  17, 1787.    His  father,  beings,  and  then  what  is  peculiar  to  the  human 

I-iuic  Taylor,  originally  a  line  engraver  in  Lon-  mind,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  its  immeas- 

<K)Ti,  became  minister  of  dissenting  congrega-  nrablesuperiority;"  and  "The  Spirit  of  the  He- 

:iona  in  Colchester  and  Ongar,  and  wrote  sev-  brew  Poetry"  (1861),  in  which  he  argues  that 

cnil  popular  books  for  children.     His  mother,  David  and  Isaiah  are  the  indispensable  guides 

Ann  Taylor,  also  wrote  "Maternal  Solicitude"  of  theistic  thought,  and  that  all  departure  from 

Mid  other  educational  works.   He  was  privately  the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 

iiiid  carefully  educated,  with  reference  in  turn  poets  is  almost  always  a  step  toward  atheism. 

*o  the  dissenting  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  to  art  as  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  less  specula- 

a  f>rofes8ion,  but  was  led  by  his  tastes  to  the  tive  didactic  and  devotional  volumes,  entitled 

M'lrsnits  of  literature  and  scholarship.    He  has  "Home  Education"  (1838),  "Lectures  on  Spir- 

.ived  in  studious  retirement  at  Stanford  Rivers,  itual  Christianity"  (1841),  and  "  Saturday  Even^ 
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ing^'  (1842),  and  has  contributed  many  easays  Sonla*  eoUege  in  Oxford,  and  tiie  r^dbatj  of 

to  reviews. — His  sisterS)  Ann  Tatlob  (Mrs,  Gil*  Uppingham  in  Rutland.  His  marriage  in  Maj, 
bert)  and  Janb  Tatlob  (1788-1824),  wrote  1689,  compelled  him  to  relinqniah  hW  ^low- 
Jointly  several  javenile  books  which  had  re-  ahip,  and  he  remained  in  the  quiet  diadiarfs 
markable  success,  as  "  Hymns  for  In£EUit  Minds^'  of  his  pastoral  duties  until  the  laronblM  in  the 
and  ^^  Original  Poems."  The  latter  also  wrote  state  ^w  him  prominently  into  notioe.  hi 
<^  Essays  in  Rhyme,"  a  tide  entitled  **  Display,"  these  political  dimoulties  he  took  odea  with 
and  *^  Oontributions  of  Q.  Q."  the  royalists,  became  a  &Yorite  with  Chaika  I, 
TAYLOR,  IsmoBE  StvBBiN  Justin,  baron,  a  and  secured  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  a  de£eaee 
French  traveller  and  author,  bom  in  Brussels,  of  episcopacy  which  he  wrote  at  Uie  kisgfa 
Aug.  16, 1789.  He  studied  design  under  the  request.  For  a  time,  as  chaphun  to  the  ki^j^ 
painter  8uv6,  and  had  commenced  the  life  of  a  Taylor  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  masfeff, 
litterateur  and  artist  when  he  was  enrolled  in  losing  by  his  devotion  his  living  in  tlie  oihiirdi, 
the  French  conscription  of  1811,  but  obtained  suffering  imprisonmeni,  and  oompdled  at  last 
hia  discharge  and  made  a  tour  of  artistic  ex-  to  seek  refuge  in  the  parish  of  ~ 
ploration  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Oaermarthenshire.  Here,  with  William  Nicb- 
Retuming  to  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  em-  olson,  afterward  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  W2- 
pire,  he  served  several  years  in  the  army,  ris-  liam  Wyatt,  afterward  prebendary  of  lincoli, 
ing  to  the  position  of  m^or  and  aide-de-camp  Taylor  for  some  time  taught  schooL  IXaraeg 
of  Gen.  Dorsey.  He  then  resigned  and  made  his  residence  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  his  mt 
excursions  to  Italy,  Greece,  European  Turkey,  mons  were  composed,  and  several  of  his  nxMt 
Aria  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  African  coastSi  elaborate  works,  among  others  hia  ^^  I>isooiiiM 
bringing  thence  rich  collections  in  archieology  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  on  "^'Holy 
or  objects  of  curiosity,  which  he  placed  in  the  Living  and  Dyin^,"  and  the  ^^  I&e  of  Chrkt." 
galleries  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  and  the  va-  In  these  compositions  his  mild  and  toterul 
rious  museums  of  Paris.  He  exerted  himself  spirit  appears,  as  well  as  his  aversion  to  eoa- 
also  to  procure  from  the  French  chambers  the  troversy.  In  1654,  however,  he  ventured  into 
restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the  the  field  of  debate,  as  the  opponent  of  tru- 
middle  ages  in  France;  in  1824  was  made  royal  substantiation  and  as  the  advocate  of  episco> 
commissary  of  the  eomedie  Franfaise,  land  in-  pacy.  A  double  imprisonment  was  the  resek 
trodoced  great  improvements  in  scenery  and  in  of  this  polemic  zeal,  and  the  loss  of  miMfa  at 
the  character  of  the  operas  performed ;  and  at  his  second  wife's  fortune.  Added  to  these  tn>& 
the  direction  of  the  government  twice  visited  bles  was  the  annoying  suspicion  of  heresy  coo- 
Egypt,  and  negotiiU^d  the  transfer  to  France  coming  original  sin,  which  was  excited  bj  kk 
of  uie  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  the  other  rare  work  on  ^*  Repentance."  In  1658  he  was  cos- 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Louvre  museum,  fined  in  the  tower  of  London,  through  the  «t 
Louis  Philippe  after  his  accession  confided  to  of  his  publisher  in  prefixing  to  the  '^CoUeeCKO 
him  several  important  artistic  missions.  Baron  of  Offices"  an  engraving  of  a  ImeeHng  ChnL 
Taylor  has  been  very  active  also  in  the  organi-  After  his  release  he  obtamed  the  place  of  ko- 
xation  of  societies  for  the  benefit  of  artists  and  turer  at  lisburu  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  re- 


men  of  letters,  of  several  of  which  he  is  ner-  moyed  in  some  degree  from  the  enmity  of  ths 

S»tual  president.    In  connection  with  0.  No-  Puritan  party.    Tet  even  here  he  was  closely 

er  and  De  Oaillieu,  he  edited  Voyctgee  pitUh  watched,  and  was  more  than  once  in  danf^er 

reequee  et  ramantiquee  dant  Vaneienne  France  of  arrest  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.     After  ths 

(fol.,  1820-^54),  a  work  still  incomplete,  in  the  death  of  Oromwell,  Taylor  returned  to  Londoo* 

illnstration  of  which  several  of  the  most  end-  where  he  was  received  witii  honor  as  the  de- 

nent  artists  in  France  have  assisted ;  Voyage  fender  of  monarchy  and  the  chnieh,  and  was 

pUtoresque  en  Eapagne^  en  Portugal  et  ewr  soon  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  had 

Is  t6ts  d^Afrique  de  Tanger  d  Tetouan  (4to.,  dedicated  his  ^^Ductor  Dubitantinm,"  to  tb« 

1826  et  eeq,) ;  La  Syrie,  V^gypte,  la  PiUestine  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  IrebBd.  to 

et  la  Judh  (4to.,  1887  et  eeg.) ;  Pilerinage  d  which  that  of  Dromore  was  soon  added,  and  a 

Jiruealem  (1841) ;  and  Voyage  en  Suiue^  en  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;   and  be 

ItalUj  en  aicile^  en  Angleterre,  en  J&coue^  en  was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  Doblh 

AUemagney  en  Oriee,  &o.  (1843).    While  in  the  university.    In  the  administration  of  his  epis- 

army  he  also  published  6  dramas  (18l5-*22).  copal  duties  Taylor  found  great  difficulty,  inm 

TAYLOR,  Jebsmt,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo-  the  confusion  which  Uie  cinl  wara  had  wros^ 

gian,  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1618,  died  at  lis-  in  the  sociid  condition  and  the  religioiis  life  of 

bum,  Ireland,  Aug.  18, 1667.    His  fiather  was  a  the  Irish  people;  and  though  he  labored  wit& 

Dsrber  and  surgeon.     The  son  was  educated  unwearied  fidelity,  as  pastor,  as  bishop,  and  m 

at  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  at  privy  councillor,  his  episcopal  life  oannoc  be 

the  age  of  18  entered  Cains  college  as  a  sizar,  called  succesafoL — ^Asawriterofaermons^  Jer^ 

or  poor  scholar.    In  1683  he  received  the  de-  my  Taylor  has  by  general  consent  the  hifrhest 

gree  of  M.A.,  having  distinguished  himself  by  rank  among  the  writers  of  tke  "Rwe^t^  ehmth. 

his  proficien(^  in  theological  studies.    Having  The  diaracteristics  of  his  style  are :  exaberant 

attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  beauty  of  diction,  both  in  the  ehoioe  of  words 

veeeived  through  his  aid  a  fellowship  in  All  and  tho  fiow  of  the  sentences ;   redondsBt 
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*<  Monthly  Ohriatlan  Sp«otator.^    He  had  ftlao  of  r^Tealed  theology,  and  the  remabaog  tn 

in  his  sermons  laid  ont  the  groundwork  of  that  his  argument  upon  the  moral  goveruDcat  ^ 

theodicy  which,  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  God.    The  system  of  mental  phUosophy  whKr 

<<  The  Moral  Government  of  God,^'  became  af-  he  so  oarefblly  elaborated,  and  which  was  iia 

terward  the  great  thought  and  labor  of  his  special  delight,  has  not  yet  been  pabliahed. 

life.    The  struggles  of  his  own  mind  with  phil-  TAYLOR,  Riohabd,  an  Englian  printer  sod 

osophical  doubts  upon  the  truths  of  revealed  naturalist,  bom  in  Norwich,  luy  18, 1781,  died 

reUgion,  led  him  to  give  special  attention  to  the  in  Richmond,  Dec.  1,  1858.    While  aerving:  as 

•tndy  of  natural  theology,  and  of  mental  and  apprenticeship  to  a  printer  in  London,  he  &t»: 

moral  science,  as  preparatory  to  the  investiga*  led  die  classics  ana  the  medi»VBl  Latiii  x>i 

tion  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation.     In  such  Italian  authors,  and  also  the  Flemish,  An£k- 

studies  he  exhibited  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Saxon,  and  several  of  the  kindred  Teiit^>:iY 

truth,  an  honesty  of  conviction,  an  indepen-  dialects.    In  1808  he  established  himself  b 

dence  in  thinking,  and  a  courage  and  candor  in  bushiess  with  his  father  as  a  pxinter,  and  L 

argument,  which  commanded  respect  and  ad-  press  soon  became  the  medium  throng  whi^j 

miration,  even  where  his  conclusions  provoked  nearly  all  tiie  more  important  works  in  sot:!- 

dissent.    These  qualities  gave  him  a  rare  mag-  tific  natural  history  were  published.  The  be&~- 

netic  power  over  the  minds  of  young  men.    In  tiftd  editions  of  the  olassios  which  also  isa^ 

theology,  Dr.  Taylor  was  in  the  main  a  disciple  from  it  were  long  celebrated  in  England.   Is 

of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  adopting  the  Oalvin^  1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  linnsean  sooe- 

iatio  theory  as  modMed  by  the  Edwardean  ty,  and  in  1810  was  elected  its  under  secretarr. 

schooL    In  1828  he  preached  at  New  Haven  an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  eentcir. 

the  eoncio  ad  cUrum^  in  which  he  set  forth  He  also  attached  himself  from  the  oomm€soe> 

views  upon  human  depravity  and  other  related  ment  to  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Ai- 

doctrines  which  provoked  much  controversy  in  vancement  of  Science.*'    In  1822  he  became  a 

New  England,  and  caused  him  to  be  widely  Joint  editor  of  the  **  PhUosophieal  Magazir»^f/ 

denounced  for  heresy.    For  several  years  he  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  de4± 

maintained  a  vigorous  discussion  of  these  and  and  in  1888  he  established  the  **  Annals  of  N^ 

similar  topics,  through  the  quarterly  ^^Ohria-  nral  History .*'    His  own  literary  labors,  wL:;*! 

tian   Spectator,"  sometimes   writing  with  a  were  principally  in  the  field  of  biblical  ai'i 

marked  individuality  of  style,  sometimes  anony-  philological  research,  comprise  an  editioo  «.t 

mously  reviewing  both  himself  and  his  oppo-  Tooke's  **  Diversions  of  Purley"  (London,  1^^^ 

nents.   Dr.  Taylor  insisted  much  upon  the  free-  and    1840),   enriched,  with   notes;    WaniVi'; 

dom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility  of  the  "  History  of  English  Poetry"  (Ix>ndon,  IS-M". 

individual  man ;  he  held  that,  while  depravity  in  the  reMiting  of  which  he  took  the  ch;.! 

is  universal  in  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  part ;  **  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoira,"  a  serks 

to  any  property,  propensity,  or  disposition  of  of  papers  chiefly  translated,  Ahs.    He  warzniv 

the  soul  prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinful  promoted  the  establishment  of  University  cul- 

in  itself^  or  as  the  necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor  lege  and  the  university  of  London, 

to  a  sinful  nature  corrupted  in  or  derived  from  TAYLOR,  Riohabd  Oowuno,   an  Eugii^ 

Adam.     He  traced  sin  to  the  constitutional  geologist,  born  in  Hinton,  Suffolk,  Jan.  \\ 

propensity  of  man  for  natural  good,  as  per-  1789,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Oct.  26, 1S5L 

verted  by  his  own  moral  agency;  thus  he  main*  He  was  educated  as  a  mining  engineer  tsd 

tained  moral  obligation  unimpiured.     At  the  geologist,  partly  under  the  apspices  of  WiUiia 

same  time,  by  harmonizing  certainty  with  free-  Smith,  the  "  father  of  British  geology/^  and  in 

dom,  in  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  he  also  the  early  part  of  his  career  waa  employed  oa 

maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  gov-  the  ordnance  survey  of  England.    SubaequcQ^ 

emment  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world,  ly  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  inre^- 

Thoupph  his  views  may  have  hereafter  less  gating  and  reporting  upon  mining  properties 

commence  as  a  system  than  when  they  were  in  various  parts  of  England,  including  that  ot 

urged  and  defended  by  his  own  resolute  will,  the  British  iron  company  in  Wales,  his  pla$£ff 

his  earnest  logic,  and  his  fervid  eloquence,  yet  model  of  which  received  the  gold  Isia  medal  A 

they  have  separately  incorporated  themselves  the  society  of  arts.    In  1880  he  removed  to 

so  widely  with  the  preaching  of  recent  times,  the  United  States,  and,  after  surveying  tb» 

that  they  have  silentiy  modified,  and,  as  it  is  Blossburg  coal  region  in  Pennsylvania,  devoted 

claimed,  in  the  true  sense  rationalized  the  Oal-  8  years  to  the  exploration  of  the  coal  and  in>3 

vinistio  theology,  without  appearing  to  revoln-  veins  of  Dauphin  co.  in  the  same  state,  i>a 

tionize  it.    Dr.  Taylor  was  always  averse  to  which  he  published  an  elaborate  report  via 

publication;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  maps.    For  a  number  of  years  he  waa  oocapie<i 

occasional  sermons,  and  the  controversial  arti-  with  similar  undertakings  in  the  United  Staui^ 

des  above  referred  to,  he  committed  nothing  and  also  made  surveys  of  mining  lands  in  C  ibs 

to  the  press  during  his  long  life.    Since  his  and  the  British  provinces.  In  the  oonrse  of  iJs 

death  4  8vo.  volumes  of  his  works  have  been  labors  he  made  careful  notes  of  the  chief  be^ 

published :  one  a  volume  of  practical  sermons,  connected  with  general  geology  and  palcoa- 

another  a  volume  of  essays  and  discourses  upon  tology,  the  results  of  whidi  were  published  in 

the  more  perplexing  and  controverted  topics  the  *^  Transactions^'  of  the  principal  soientiJBo 
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lies  of  England  and  Amdrica.    The  wwk,  oommeTOe,  he  reaolTed  to  attempt  an  Sngliah 

wovcr,  on  which  his  repntation  resta  is  his  Tersion  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 

-^  t  atistics  of  Coal "  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1848),  and  those  of  the  Neo-PUtonists.    The  duke  of 

:.ich  had  engaged  him  for  many  years,  and  Norfolk  and  others  defrayed  the  expense  of  the 

lioli  was  regsurded  as  the  standard  authority  on  puhlication  of  many  of  these,  but  Mr.  Taylor 

*:•  distribution,  production,  and  consumption  received  little  or  no  profit  from  them.    In  this 

fossil  fuel.    Beside  his  proficiency  in  eco-  way  he  issued,  in  the  course  of  40  years,  tran»* 

iiiic  geology,  in  which  he  stood  preeminent,  lationa  of  part  or  the  whole  of  Ocellus,  the 

>  was  well  informed  in  theoretic  geology,  and  hymns  of  Orpheus,  the  complete  works  of  Plato 
MS  the  first  to  refer  the  old  red  sandstone  in  5  toIs,  4to.,  Proclus,  tlie  emperor  Julian, 
.vlerlying  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  to  its  Pausanias,  Plotinus,  Apuleius,  Aristotle,  Mazi* 

jo  position,  corresponding  with  its  place  in  mus  Tyrius,  Demophilns,  lamblichus,  Hiero- 

0  series  of  European  rocks.  During  his  resi-  cles,  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Olympiodorus,  and  the 
Tice  ia  England  he  gave  much  attention  to  '*  Chaldean  Oracles.''  jBeside  these  he  publish* 
;-hreology,  and  published  in  182 J  an  ^^ Index  ed  worka-on  geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the 

•nasticus,  in  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  An-  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries,  on  *^The 

i^{  tbl.),  followed  by  a  very  complete  "  Gen-  Bights  of  Brutes"  (in  ridicule  of  Paine's  "  Rights 

il  Index  to  Dugdale^s  Monasticon  Anglica-  of  Man'^,  ^^  lnOscellanies  in  Prose  and  Yerse," 

.  n\  '  (foL,  1830).  &c.  His  works  amounted  to  55  vols.  8vo.  or  4ta 

AAYLOR,    Stsphsk   Willxax,   LL.D.,   an  TAYLOB,  Tom,  an  English  author,  bom  in 

.inerican  educator,  bom  in  Adams,  Berkshire  Sunderland,  Durham,  in  1817.    He  was  edu* 

>•..  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1791,  died  at  Hamilton,  eated  at  the  Grange  school  of  his  native  town, 

•  kHsoq  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1856.     He  waa  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Glaa* 

rciduuted  at  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  gow,  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 

I A  took  charge  of  the  Black  river  academy  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,    Af^ 

.owville,  Lewis  oo.,  where  he  remained  for  14  ter  filling  for  a  few  years  the  chair  of  English 

e.'irs.    In  1881  he  resigned  and  became  the  literature  in  University  college,  London,  he  waa 

1  acber  of  a  family  school,  and  in  1834  was  in-  in  1845  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  north* 
:tf  (1  to  take  charge  of  the  preparatory  depart-  em  circuit,  until  his  appointment  in  1850  as 
Lieut  of  the  ^^  Hamilton  Institution,''  now  Madi-  assistant  secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  of 

■u  DQiversity.    In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  which  in  1854  he  became  secretary.  Since  1868 

i  air  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  lo- 

.  iiich  he  resigned  in  1845,  and  in  the  follow-  cal  government  act  office.    He  was  a  frequent 

'  ;r  winter  removed  into  Pennsylvania  and  aid-  contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  "Punch," 

•i  in  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  and  ia  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  nu- 

.<'wi<>harg,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  meroua  dramatic  pieces,  among  the  most  sue- 

ji'vUlent.    At  the  end  of  5  years  (1851),  the  oessful  of  which  have  been  "Still  Waters  Run 

l^titution  being  placed  in  a  flourishing  condi-  Deep,'* "  The  Unequal  Hatch,"  and  "  The  Ovez^ 

Ti,  ho  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was  land  Route."    Of  more  pretension  and  value 

rud  the  presidency  of  Madison  university,  than    these  are  his  biography  of  Benjamin 

n  n  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  the  Robert  Haydon,  prepared  from  the  journals  of 

orts  to  transfer  the  collegiate  department  to  the  artist,  and  his  editorial  preface  and  con- 

:'(})  ester,  and  the  removal  of  a  nu^ority  of  its  tinuation  to  the  "Autobiography  of  Charles 

..'ulty  and  board  to  that  city,  although  the  Robert  Leslie."    His  contributions  to  the  peri* 

>  .nri^ine  court  had  decided  that  Madison  uni-  odical  press  have  been  numerous. 

.  •  rsity  must  remain  at  Hamilton.    He  entered  TAYLOR,  William,  an  English  author  and 

;>Mn  his  duties  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  translator,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1765,  died  there 

.  ithin  3  years  the  university  was  stronger  in  in  March,  1836.    He  completed  his  education 

:  .jvuurces  and  the  number  of  its  students  than  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to 

,  t  any  previous  time.    A  historical  sketch  of  Norwich  in  1783,  and  soon  began  to  write  for 

>r  I'lison  university,  several  inaugural  and  bao-  periodicals  and  translate  from  German  writeiB. 

..laureate  discourses,  and  a  series  of  essays  on  In  1802  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Norwicn 

he  theory  ofedncation  published  in  the  "Chris-  Iris,"  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  continued 

:i  m  Chronicle,"  Philadelphia,  are  all  that  re-  for  two  years.    Among  his  publications  are 

:  .aiu  of  his  published  works.   He  had  partially  translations  of  BtLrger^s  "Lenore"  and  Lea* 

i>orn[>letcd  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  elaborate  singes  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  a  collection  of  es- 

\.'urk  on  education.  aays  on  English  synonymes,  and  critical  ea- 

TAYLOIt,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and  says  on  the  German  poets,  with  translations, 

translator,  surnamed  the  "Platonist,"  bom  in  entitled  "Survey  of  German  Poetry"  (1830), 

J.'Tidon,  May  15,  1758,  died  at  Walworth,  Nov,  His  "life  and  Writings,"  including  his  oorre* 

1 ,  1 S35.    He  studied  the  classics,  mathematics,  apondence  with  Bouthey,  was  published  in  1843, 

liid  chemistry,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  with  a  memoir  by  J.  W.  Bobberds  (2  vols.  8vo.)* 

:  IS  design  of  entering  a  university,  and  became  TATLOB,  William  Oookx,  LL.D.,  an  Irish 

a  clerk  in  a  banking  house.    Having  been  ap-  author,  bom  in  Toughal,  April  16,  1800,  died 

r  /meed  assistant  secretary  of  the  society  for  in  Dublin,  Sept.  12, 1849.    He  was  educated  at 

UQ  6Qcouragement  of  arts,  manufactores,  and  the  university  of  Dnblin,  and  commenced  con* 
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tribadng  to  the  periodical  preas  at  an  early  aga  t&ey  abandoned  the  siege.    Bor  liifl  ooodnct  <s 

He  went  to  London  about  1828,  and  till  his  this  occasion  he  received  from  the  preddent  uu 

death  was  constantly  ennged  in  literary  labor,  rank  of  maiioT  by  brevet,  the  first  iztttanec  'n 

His  chief  works  are:  *' Historical  Ifiscellany**  the  service  of  this  species  of  promotioiL    i. 

(1829) ;  "  History  of  France  and  Normandy"  few  months  later  he  took  part  in  a 


Christianity  f  "  History  of  the  Oivil  Wars  in  N.  W.  frontier.  In  1814  he  attained  the  foD  roi 

Ireland ;''  *^  History  of  British  India ;''  "  life  of  mijor,  and  conunanded  an  ezpedition  acrazK 

and   Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*'  (8  vols.);  the  British  and  Indians  on  Rock  river,  dxirtc; 

^  Revelations  and  Remarkable  Oonspiracies  in  which  he  fought  an  indecisive  actton  with  t 

Europe^'  (8  vols.) ;   ''  Romantic  Biography ;"  superior  force  of  the  enemy  strongly  poAed  ^ 

^^  The  Bible  Illustrated  from  Egyptian  Menu-  the  month  of  the  river.    On  the  reatoratiGa  d 

ments ;"  '^  History  of  Popery;"  and  the  '*  Hi»>  peace  in  18)^5,  congress  reduced  the  array  sad 

tory  of  the  House  of  Orleans,"  which  was  his  annulled  many  of  the  promotiona  made  duristf 

last  work.    In  1846  he  was  employed  by  the  the  war.    By  this  means  Taylor  was  reduced 

British  government  to  inquire  into  the  system  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  conseqaenee  n- 

of  education  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  tame  signed  his  commission  and  retired  to  his  pise- 

of  his  death  was  about  to  be  appointed  super-  tation  near  Louisville.    The  inflnenoe  of  t'a 

intendent  of  nationid  education  in  Ireland.  friends,  however,  soon  procured  his  reinsci:«> 

TAYLOR,  Zaohart,  the  12th  president  of  ment  as  m%for,  and  he  was  em^oyed  for  kt- 

the  United  States,  bom  in  Orange  co.,  Ya.,  eral  years  alternately  on  the  N.  W.  trontiiet  tsA 

Nov.  24, 1T84,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July  in  the  south,  where  in  1822  he  built  Fort  Jetspi 

9, 1850.    His  father,  OoL  Richard  Taylor,  was  In  1826  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  officei 

a  Virginian  of  a  distinguished  family,  who  convened  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  eoxi<^ 

served  with  zeal  and  courage  throughout  the  er  and  prepare  a  system  for  the  organixstxc 

revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  removed  and  improvement  of  the  militia  of  &e  Uzmec 

to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  States.    A  report  drawn  by  Gen.  Soott  «^ 

settlers  of  Louisville,  in  the  neighborhood  of  adopted  on  Taylor^s  motion,  and  was  appronid 

which  city  he  had  an  extensive  plantation,  in  congress,  but  never  carried  into  effect    h 

Zachary  was  but  a  few  months  old  at  the  time  1819  Taylor  had  received   a  coDEunisaoa  s^ 

of  his  father's  emigration  from  Virginia ;  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1832  he  was  pro 

as  Kentucky  during  his  in&noy  and  early  boy-  moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.    In  the  hxxc 

hood  was  thinly  peopled  and  greatly  harassed  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  wsr. 

by  the  Indians,  his  means  of  education  were  and  Black  Hawk  after  his  capture  was  plarr^ 

Tery  limited,  and  were  confined  to  the  simplest  in  his  charge  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Je^ 

rudiments  of  learning.    Until  his  24th  year  he  ferson  barracks.    After  the  war  Taylor  w» 

was  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  plantation ;  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Ghien,  where  he  tool 

but  his  brother  Hancock,  a  lieutenant  in  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  work  which  h«i 

tJ.  S.  army,  having  died  in  1808,  through  the  been  erected  nnder  his  superintendence,   h 

influence  of  Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  1886  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  where  the  w 

who  was  a  relative  of  the  Taylor  family,  the  with  tiie  Seminoles  was  then  going  on  without 

yaeant  commission  was  assigned  to  Zachary,  much  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.    Od 

and  he  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regi^-  Dec.  25, 1837,  he  defeated  the  Indians  in  tfa« 

ment  of  infantry.    He  was  made  a  captain  in  battle  of  Okechobee,  one  of  the  most  dessp&t6t 

Kov.  1810,  and  two  years  later,  after  the  declarar  and  hotly  contested  in  the  annals  of  our  ws^ 

tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  was  placed  in  fare  with  the  red  men,  and  which  liad  a  Atd- 

command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  blockhouse  and  sive  effect  upon  the  duration  of  the  atmg^, 

stockade  on  the  Wabash  river,  about  60  miles  the  Seminoles  never  again  rallying  in  sniBdeG: 

above  Vincennes.    This  place  was  one  of  the  force  to  be  formidable  to  the  whitesi    Taylor 

most  advanced  posts  of  the  United  States  on  was  rewaided  for  this  affair  by  promotion  to 

the  Indian  frontier,  and  was  the  first  object  of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  ttod  is 

attack  by  the  tribes  whom  Tecumseh  had  stir-  April,  1888,  he  was  imide  commander-in-c2u^ 

red  up  to  war  against  the  Americans.    Early  in  Florida  in  place  of  Gen.  Jesnp.    This  poss 

in  September  it  was  invested  by  a  large  force  he  held  till  1840,  when  he  was  relieved  ^cm 

of  Indians,  who,  after  a  fhtile  attempt  to  out-  it  at  his  own  request,  and  was  immedjst«']r 

wit  the  young  captain  by  professions  of  peace,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  d^ 

made  a  furious  night  assault,  and  succeeded  in  partment   of  the   army  in   the    sonth-we«t| 

setting  fire  to  the  lower  buildings  of  the  fort,  comprehending  the  states  of  Alabama,  MiseI^ 

Taylor  had  but  60  men,  of  whom  two  thirds  rippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.    He  pnrchased 

were  ill  with  fever.    He  maintained  the  de-  at  this  time  an  estate  at  Baton  Rouge  on  tb« 

fence,  however,  with  skill  and  steadiness,  and  banks  of  the  Missiteippi,  to  which  he  remored 

after  a  sharp  conflict  of  several  hours  eztin-  his  family  firom  Kentucky.   On  Mandi  1,  IM, 

guished  the  flames  and  repulsed  the  savage  as-  oongress  passed  the  joint  resolution  #«fM^Ting 

sailants  with  such  severe  toss  that  at  daybreak  Texas,  andonMay981Cr.MarG|y,thesecretizT 
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who  made  their  appearance  on  the  following  oonventlona,  I  oanDot  object  to 

daj,  and  notwithstanding  their  immense  snpe-  nating   these  bodies  as  whig,  damoeiwu  cr 

rioritj  of  numbers  were  signally  defeated.  (See  native.    But  in  being  thoa  nominated.  I  muc 

BuBNA.  Vista.)     Santa  Anna  retreated  with  insist  on  the  condition — ^and  mj  poaitioii  tm 

his  disheartened  followers  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  this  point  is  immntable — that  I  shall  not  b« 

and  daring  the  rest  of  the  war  the  frontier  of  brought  forward  hy  them  as  the  candid^ 

the  Bio  Grande  and  the  valley  of  that  river  of  their  party,  or  considered  as  the  ezpoooii 

remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Americans,  of  their  party  doctrines."    In  a  letter  to  d^ 

For  a  period  of  several  days  before  and  after  J.  8.  Allison,  April  22,  1848,  he  and:   **I 

the   batUe   all   communication   between  the  have  consented  to  the  use  of  mr  name  as  t 

United  States  and  Gen.  Taylor^s  army  had  candidate  for  the  presidency.    I  naye  fraaklj 

been  cut  off  by  detachments  of  Mexican  cav-  avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitneaa  for  tLb 

airy,  and  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout  high  station;  but  having,  at  the  aolicitation  <tf 

the  country  as  to  the  result  of  the  encounter  many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  m j  posdoa  « 

between   forces  so  unequal.     Rumors  came  a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  aiirreDde 

firom  the  Bio  Grande  that  Taylor  had  been  that  position  until  my  friends  njudfeat  a  wi^ 

overpowered  by   the   Mexicans   and  all  his  that  I  should  retire  from  it    I  will  then  motf 

troops  killed  or  captured.    In  consequence  of  gladly  do  so.    I  have  no  private  porpoees  t» 

this  painful  suspense  the  true  tidings  of  the  accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  bnila  up,  a» 

achievement  of  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory  enemies  to  punish — ^nothing  to  serve  but  iet 

over  very  superior  numbers  were  received  vrith  country I  am  a  whig.    If  elected,  I 

enthusiastic  satisfaction,  and  the  reputation  would  not  be  the  mere  president  of  a  party.  1 

and  popularity  of  Gen.  Taylor,  already  very  would  endeaver  to  act  independently  of  part; 

great,  attained  the  highest  pitch.    The  modest  domination.   I  should  feel  bound  to  »Min*mUi^ 

and  dignified  tone  of  the  despatches  in  which  the  government  untrammelled  by  party  achemes. 

he  announced  to  the  government  his  victories  •  •  .  •  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemea,  no  oombt- 

largely  contributed  to  heighten  the  public  es-  nations,  no  intrigues.    If  the  American  peopk 

teem  for  his  character,  and  on  his  return  home  have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  o» 

in  Nov.  1847,  *^  Old  Bough  and  Beady,"  as  his  give  me  their  suffrages.    If  they  do  not*  too 

aoldiers  familiarly  called   him,  was  greeted  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me  whea  I 

everywhere  by  the  warmest  demons&ations  declare  I  shall  be  content.    I  am  too  old  a  toi* 

of  popular  applause.    This  popularity  naturally  dier  to  murmur  against  such  high  aotbon^." 

led  to  propositions  to  nominate  him  as  a  can-  These  declarations  were  satisfactory  to  a  gnA 

didate  for  the  presidency  at  the  approaching  portion  of  the  people,  especijdly  of  the  wb^ 

election  of  1848 ;  and  indeed,  immediately  after  party ;  and  when  the  whig  national  eonTsn- 

the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  tion  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  1,  lS48i,  a  oun- 

Alto  ana  Besaoa  de  la  Pahna,  he  had  been  so  siderable  number  of  the  delegates  were  pledi^ 

nominated  by  popular  assemblages  at  Trenton,  to  the  support  of  Qten,  Taylor.    Strong  o|^o- 

N.  J.,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.    These  sition,  however,  existed  to  him  on  vanoa 

hasty  nominations,  however,  were  made  by  grounds.    The  friends  of  Daniel  Webster  aad 

persons  of  little  consideration,  and  attracted  of  Henry  Olay  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  those 

but  a  small  share  of  the  public  regard.    In  eminent  statesmen  upon  the  whig  party,  ttd 

March,  1847,  overtures  were  made  to  Gen.  portrayed  the  iigustice  of  setting  Uiem  aside  ii 

Taylor  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  native  deference  to  the  mushroom  popularity  of  a 

American  party,  to  which  he  replied,  April  28,  mere  military  chieftiun,  *^  an  ign<»ant  frontier 

that  while  the  country  was  involved  in  war  colonel,"  as  Mr.  Webster  called  him,  who  had 

and  he  was  engaged  in  operations  against  the  neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  civil  sf- 

enemy  he  could  not  acknowledge  any  ambi-  fairs,  and  as  he  himself  admitted  had  paid  S9 

tion  beyond  that  of  bestowing  aU  his  best  ex-  little  attention  to  politics  aa  not  to  have  voted 

ertions  toward  obtaining  an  amustment  of  our  for  40  years.    It  was  also  alleged  that  GaL 

difficulties  with   Mexico.     After  his   return  Taylor  could  hardly  be  considered  a  whig,  sad 

home,  however,  he  wrote  and  authorized  the  was  of  doubtful  orthodoxy  on  many  esseotiil 

Sublication  of  several  brief  letters  in  which  he  points  of  the  whig  political  creed.    The  free- 

efined  Ids  political  position,  and  from  which  soil  whigs  further  objected  that  Gen.  Tajlof 

it  appeared  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  was  a  slaveholder,  and  was  not  pledged  against 

it,  '^  a  whig,  but  not  an  ultra  whig/'    In  a  let-  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  question  then  pre 

ter  to  Peter  Sken  Smith,  Jan.  80,  1848,  he  dominant  in  American  pobtios.    Amid  thesa 

said :  "  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  conflicting  views  the  convention  began  to  bsl- 

to  dictate  to  the  American  people  the  exact  lot  for  a  candidate.    The  whole  number  of 

manner  in  which  they  should  proceed  to  nomi-  votes  was  280,  and  141  were  necessary  to  s 

nate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  choice.   On  the  first  ballot  Taylor  received  111 

If  they  desire  such  a  result,  they  must  adopt  votes,  Olay  97,  Scott  48,  Webster  22,  all  otkcss 

the  means  best  suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  6;  second  ballot,  Taylor  118,  Oli^  86,  Scuct 

consummation  of  the  purpose ;    and  if  they  49,  Webster  22 ;  third  ballot,  Taylor  133,  Cbr 

think  fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office,  74,  Scott  54,  Webster  17;  fourth  ballot,  Taylor 

through  their  legislatures,  mass  meetings,  or  171,  Olay  85,  Scott  60,  Webster  14^  and  Taylor 
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of  aUvery  in  the  dutriot  of  Oolambia;  dedar-  160  m.  long  from  K.  to  S.  and  126  wkU  froa 
ing  that  the  alaye  trade  in  the  district  ought  to  £•  to  W.,  and  has  a  probable  area  of  15,000  la 
be  abolished,  but  that  oongress  has  no  right  m.,  varying  greatly  however  in  the  dry  tid 
to  prohibit  or  obstmct  the  uave  trade  between  the  rainy  season.  Its  depth  rarelj  exceeds  15 
the  states;  and  lastly  that  a  more  stringent  feet,  and  many  portions  of  it  during  the  djy 
fugitive  slave  law  should  be  passed.  (See  Olat,  season  are  rather  a  reedy  swamn  than  a  lake; 
Hbnby,  vol.  V.  p.  822.)  Mr.  OIay*s  propositions  the  inkUnil  or  open  water  in  uie  drj  sessuc 
were  still  the  subject  in  one  form  or  another  occupies  only  the  central  and  8.  W.  part;  va 
of  exciting  debates  in  congress  and  of  earnest  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  850  feet.  Tbe 
discussion  among  the  people,  when  on  the  4th  water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  though  that  in  tb« 
of  July,  1850,  Gen.  Taylor  was  seized  with  bil-  marshy  pits  along  the  shores  is  brackish  in  tbe 
ions  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the  dry  season  from  the  presence  of  natron.  It  hss 
presidential  mansion. — ^In  person  Gen.  Taylor  two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Komadun 
was  of  middle  stature  and  stout  form,  with  dark  and  the  Shary,  the  former  flowing  from  the  n  ^ 
complexion,  high  forehead,  and  keen  pene-  and  the  latter  from  the  8.,  but  no  outlet.  Th» 
trating  eyes,  with  a  face  more  remarkable  for  shores  abound  with  rushes  and  reeda,  and  the 
intelligence  than  for  elegance,  and  an  expres-  lagoons  and  shallower  portions  of  the  lake  s» 
sion  of  much  kindness  and  good  nature.  His  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  among  whidi  Uk 
manners  and  appearance  were  very  plain  and  most  conspicuous  are  the  lotus  (nyf»phaa  loU»t 
simple.  As  president  he  fully  maintained  the  and  a  floating  plant  called  by  the  natives  ytiR&s 
popularity  whi(^  had  led  to  his  election,  and  helldbago  or  homeless  fanna.  A  q>edee  of  as- 
was  personally  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  telope,  which  Barth  supposes  to  be  the  antHsfi 
those  who  have  filled  the  chief  executive  office  Arabica^  feed  in  large  herds  on  the  shores  of 
of  the  country.  His  administration  will  be  the  lake,  and  the  native  cattle  thrive  on  in 
ever  memorable  as  the  period  in  which  the  an-  rich  pasturage.  The  hippopotamus  and  croo> 
tagonism  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  dile  wallow  in  great  numbers  in  the  ahalkiw 
it£besreached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened  lagoons,  and  turtles  and  fish  are  abnnda&c 
the  Union — a  crisis  then  avoided,  however,  bj  The  southern  banks  of  the  Tchad  are  fiat  sod 
a  compromise.  It  was  during  this  adininistra-  low,  and  are  extensively  inundated ;  bat  the 
tion  that  the  secession  party  in  the  South  first  northern  are  high  and  woody,  and  here  el«» 
manifested  itself  in  considerable  force  outside  phants  are  found  in  vast  herds.  Water  fowl 
of  the  state  of  8outh  Carolina.  To  the  schemes  are  also  numerous,  principally  of  the  duck 
of  this  party  Gen.  Taylor  was  stemlj  opposed,  tribe.  There  are  extensive  islands  in  the  lake, 
and  in  reply  to  a  delegation  of  its  congressional  which  are  densely  inhabited  bj  a  pagan  race 
leaders,  who  waited  upon  him  with  threats  of  called  Biddoomi^s,  distinct  firom  the  surroond- 
disunion  and  civil  war,  he  said  that  if  the  ing  Mohammedan  tribes.  (See  Biodoomabs.) 
standard  of  revolt  were  raised,  he  would  him-  The  existence  of  this  lake  was  known  to  Leo 
•elf  take  the  field  to  suppress  it  at  the  head  of  Africanus  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  first  Eu- 
an army  of  volunteers,  and  should  not  for  that  ropeans  who  visited  it  in  more  modern  timci 
pnrpose  deem  it  necessary  to  call  upon  a  single  were  Denham  and  Glapperton  in  18S!3,  and 
•oloier  from  the  North.  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Vogel  in  1851-^5.    Dr. 

TAZEWELL.    L  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  bor-  Overweg  died  on  its  banks,  Sept.  27,  1852. 
dering  on  Ky.,  drsined  bj  the  head  streams  of        TOHEBNIGOY,  a  8.  W.  government  of  Es- 

Olinch  and  Sandy  rivers ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  ropean  Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded 

pop.inl860, 9,920,  of  whom  1,202  were  slaves,  by  Smolensk,  Orel,  Koor^  Pultowa,  £]«t, 

Olhich  mountain  and  other  ranges  traverse  the  Mnsk,  and  MohUev;    area,  21,250  sq.  m.; 

countj.    The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  pop.  in  1856,  1,401,879.     The  snr&oe,  witb 

The  productions  in  1860  were  285,126  bushels  the  exception  of  the  western  portion,  is  ISat 

of  Indian  corn,  126,214  of  oats,  21,827  of  wheat,  and  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile.     It  is  well 

and  186,910  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  6  tan-  watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  most  xm> 

neries,  15  churches,  a  bank,  and  654  pupils  at-  portant  of  which  are  the  Dnieper,  which  fiovs 

tending  public  schools.    Oapital,  Jeffersonville.  on  the  W.  boundary,  and  ita  afiiuent  the  D«f- 

II.  A  centrsl  co.  of  Illinois,  bounded  N.  W.  na,  which  intersects  the  government.    Honok 

by  the  Illinois  river  and  intersected  by  the  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  t2» 

Mackinaw ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  breeds  of  the  two  first  are  particularly  good. 

21,471.    The  sur&oe  is  level,  consisting  mostly  Much  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  from  bees; 

of  prairies,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.     The  and  locusts  are  often  very  destructive.    Tbt 

productions  in  1850  were  1,114,640  bushels  of  manufactures  are  confined  chiefly  to  articlei 

Indian  corn,  144,241  of  wheat,  146,992  of  oats,  for  domestic  use.    A  large  quantity  of  brazidT 

dv986  tons  of  hay,  and  186,850  lbs.  of  butter,  is  distilled.    The  largest  place  in  the  govei^ 

Th^re  were  8  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  17  ment  is   Nieshin,  a   manufacturing   town.-- 

chnl^es,  2  newspaper  ofilces,  and  2,941  pupils  Tohebnioov,  the  capital,  on  the  Desna,  80  nu 

attenlSj^ng  public  schools.    Oapital,  Tremont.  N.  N.  £.  from  Kiev,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 

TOHj(^i  or  TsAD,  a  lake  of  Soodan,  in  cen-  in  the  Ukraine,  and  has  a  larva  trade;  pop. 

tral  Afrid^  lying  between  lat.  12°  80'  and  14^^  12,000.    It  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tartan 

80'  N.  ftDdVlong.  18'^  and  15®  £.    It  is  about  and  Poles. 
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porting  tesfl^  in  an  order  to  tbeir  agents  for  States  was  attempted  at  QnmmShf  ia  te 

teas  of  the  l^st  kind  ^^  to  the  iCmountof  £100."  monntainoiiB  parts  of  South  Oarolinay  bj  the 

There  was  received  the  next  year  4,718  lbs.,  late  Dr.  Jonins  Smith,  from  1848  to  1852.    He 

which  seems  to  have  glutted  the  market.    The  imported  plants  of  o  to  7  jears^  growth  from 

recorded  import  by  the  company  for  6  years  OMna,  and  stocked  a  small  plantation  with 

afterward  was  only  410  lbs. ;  but  some  tcA  ap-  them  in  that  region,  where  they  were  exposed 

pears  to  have  beuk  introduced  through  other  without  injury  to  severe  frosts  during  the  wb* 

means.    About  the  dose  of  the  century  the  ters,  and  to  snow  which  covered  the  gron&d  <^ 

average  importation  amounted  to  about  20,000  or  9  inches  deep.     From  his  experiments  it 

lbs.  a  year ;  in  1703  to  over  100,000  lbs.,  at  an  would  appear  that  the  climate  and  soQ  are  verr 

average  value  of  about  16«. ;  and  in  1721  it  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pl^at; 

reached  1,000,000  lbs.    Thus  the  tea  trade  rw-  but  the  want  of  experienced  labor,  and  sLc 

idly  grew  to  great  importance,  and  the  article  abundance  of  other  more  profitable  emploj- 

being  regard^  as  one  oi  luxury  rather  than  of  ments,  will  probably  long  prevent  the  cnltnr? 

necessity,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  enormous  from  attaining  any  importance  in  this  ooontrr. 

duties,  which,  while  they  added  largely  in  the  It  may  perhaps  soonest  succeed  in  Califomu« 

18th  century  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdonk  where  Chinese  laborers  can  condnot  the  xb^- 

led  to  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling,  and  nipulations,  and  the  processes  m^  be  simpli- 

^Bo  to  adulteration  of  genuine  and  fabrication  fied  and  economized  by  the  introduction  U* 

of  counterfeit  toas.    The  East  India  company  improved  apparatus  and  machinery.     Bat  il- 

had  the  monopoly  oi  the  trade  until  it  was  though  the  nigh  cost  of  transportation  from  tLc 

thrown  open  on  April  22,  1834,  with  low  du-  interior  districts  of  China  to  the  coast^  and  ibe 

ties,  rangmg  from  1«.  6<2.  to  8«.  a  pound.    The  long  sea  voyage  to  the  United  States,  are  iaB> 

importations  of  1833  amounted  to  82,057,852  portont  points  in  favor  of  introducing  thecal* 

lbs.,  and  those  oi  1835  to  44,860,560  lbs.    In  ture  into  the  United  Stetes,  there  are  on  the 

1850  the  receipts  wwe  83,600,000  lbs.,  which,  other  hand  to  be  oousidered  the  extremely  ^t 

at  the  present  duty  of  Is,  6d.  per  pound,  yield-  cost  of  labor  in  China,  which  is  worth'  edj 

ed  a  revenue  of  £5,014,000.   The  extent  of  the  from  $3  to  (4  per  month,  and  that  thia  is  tl^ 

trade  in  the  United  States  will  be  noticed  at  chief  item  of  expense  in  the  prodaotion  o(  tea. 

the  close  of  this  article. — ^The  range  and  cnlti*  Ordinary  congou  tea  in  the  tea-producing  dia- 

▼ation  of  the  tea  plant  is  over  a  large  portion  tricts  is  rated  at  from  6  to  8  teels  per  picul,  or 

of  Chiua  between  lat.  20^  and  40°  K.,  extend-  from  8  to  9  cts.  per  pound.    The  paclang  ani 

ing  east  over  the  Japan  islands,  and  stretehing  transportetion  add  to  this  about  3  cts.,  and  lU 

west  about  the  80th  parallel  to  Nepaul  and  the  export  duties  and  charges  about  8  cts.  m«  r?, 

Himalaya.     The  most   important  district  in  making  the  cost  to  the  shippers  about  15  cti 

China  is  near  the  coast  from  about  lat.  25°  to  So  it  appears  that  even  with  a  high  protectiTe 

82°,  <^  to  Shanghai.    The  productive  districts  duty  there  is  little  probability  tiiat  the  cuIttl'^ 

in  China  are  Fo-kien  and  Canton  for  black  tea,  could  be  m^e  profiteble.  The  dis^cts  of  soccb- 

and  Kiang-nan,  Eiang-si,  and  Che-kiang  for  em  China  are  mostly  of  a  mountainous  cbarsf- 

groMi.    The  most  important  of  these  are  Fo-  ter,  and  too  rocky  to  be  much  cultivated.  It  I< 

kien  and  Kiang-nan.    Robert  Fortune,  the  bo-  not  until  passing  the  sterile  granitic  regioia 

tanioal  collector  to  the  horticultural  society  of  that  the  more  fertile  districts  devoted  to  tbe  :^ 

London,  observed  that  both  the  black  and  culture  are  met  with  further  north,  near  tb^ 

green  teas  of  the  northern  districts  are  obtained  river  ^Gn,  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  C!i«- 

InHn  the  T.  tiridiSj  while  those  of  both  sorts  kiang.    The  lands  here  spread  ont  into  brosi 

■hipped  from  Canton  are  produced  from  the  plains,  some  of  which  are  at  a  lower  level  tUn 

T,  bohea.    Tea  is  also  an  important  product  in  the  surface  of  the  rivers  and  canals  wbicb 

Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China.    The  plant  pass  through  them,  but  the  soil  of  these  i»  o^s- 

is  also  cultivated  in  tJie  mountainous  parte  of  ally  a  stiff  clay,  more  unproductive  thsn  th.' 

Ava.    In  tho  mountains  which  separate  China  soil  of  plains  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  k^rJ 

from  the  Burmese  territories  the  tea  plant  is  of  the  rivers  and  camJs,  as  is  the  case  w^ib 

indigenoos,  and  abounds  especially  in  Upper  much  of  the  cultivated  landtf  of  Shanghai  ITrr 

Assam,  bordering  on  the  province  of  Turman.  tea  carefully  cultivated  upon  these  plains  is 

Its  culture  has  been  encouraged  1^  the  gov-  known  as  *^  garden  tea,^  while  that  grown  npQ 

•rnment  of  British  India  in  the  N.  W.  prov-  the  more  elevated  lands  is  oalled  **^  hQI  t«^** 

inces  and  the  Pui\jaub.    In  Nepaul,  lat.  27^  In  several  of  the  provinces  very  good  U%  i* 

42'  N.,  the  plant  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation  produced  upon  hills  where  the  soil  is  r>r:u 

of  4,784  feet  above  the  bay  of  Bengal.    The  The  geological  formations  in  some  of  the(&- 

toa  from  these  districts  sometimes  brings  in  tricts  are  granitic,  audin  some  they  consi^^^ 

India  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  pound.    The  silurian  slates  with  red  calcareoua  sandsti^nf. 

Dutoh  have  introduced  the  culture  with  con-  and  in  the  bohea  tea  lands  of  Woo-e-sfaa&  if 

siderable  success  npon  the  hills  of  the  island  clay  slate,  associated  with  beds  of  aaaru  est 

of  Java.    The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  through  by  dikes  and  veins  of  blaca  granite, 

Brazil,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  and  overlaid  by  sandstones  and  conglomeMte^ 

laborers,  some  tea  has  been  produced  near  Bio  composed  of  quartaose  grains  and  pebbles  he^^! 

Janeirow    The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United  together  by  a  calcareoua  paste.  The  hiliddes  io 
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The  Ohinese  also  employ  other  methods  of 
adulteration,  as  intermixing  other  kinds  of 
leaves  with  those  of  the  teapTant,  snoh  as  leaves 
of  the  ash,  plum,  &o.  This  too  is  practised 
ohiefly  with  the  green  teas ;  and  they  even 
manofactnre  a  spnricms  article,  which  they  oall 
themselves  lie  tea,  and  so  hrand  the  chest  con- 
taining it,  made  up  of  the  dust  of  tea  and  other 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  by  means  of  starch  or 
gum  they  cause  to  cohere  in  little  masses ;  these 
&ey  paint  and  color  with  great  skill  to  imitate 
either  blaok  or  green  gunpowder  tea.  lie  tea 
is  also  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  quality, 
the  proportion  being  certified  to  by  the  Chinese 
merdhant  who  disposes  of  them.  It  may  be 
detected  by  the  leaves  not  onfolding  when 
steeped  in  boiling  water.  It  was  stated  in  evi* 
denoe  before  the  parliamentary  committee  in 
1856,  that  the  importations  of  lie  tea  into  Eng- 
land amounted  to  £400,000  or  £500,000.  From 
other  evidence  presented  to  this  committee,  it 
would  appear  that  the  English  vie  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  their  adul- 
terations of  tea.  They  employ  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  leaves  and  of  coloring  matters,  some 
of  whidi  are  much  more  dangerous  from  their 
poisonous  qualities  than  those  used  by  the 
Chinese.  Some  of  these  falsifications  may  be 
readily  detected  by  washing  away  the  soluble 
matters  from  a  sample  of  the  tea  exposed  to  a 
gentle  stream  of  cold  water,  and  also  by  bum- 
&g  another  sample  and  comparing  the  weight 
of  its  ash  with  that  of  teas  of  undoubted  char- 
acter. While  the  ash  of  genuine  teas  amounts 
to  from  6  to  6  per  cent,  that  of  adulterated  teas 
has  been  found  of  various  weights  up  to  45.5 
per  cent.  Another  fraudulent  practice  is  to 
cause  teas  which  have  been  once  used  and  ex- 
hausted of  their  virtue,  to  assume  again  the 
appearance  of  fresh  tea.  This  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  by  collecting  the  exhausted  leaves 
frx>m  hotels  and  coffee  houses,  and  redrying 
them,  treated  with  gum  water,  in  establish- 
ments devoted  to  this  business.  The  leaves 
are  then  sold  to  be  intermixed  with  genuine 
teas,  or  they  are  artificially  colored  and  glazed 
to  be  sold  as  green  tea.  In  order  to  communi- 
eate  an  agreeable  scent  to  tea,  the  Chinese  mix 
with  some  kinds  the  leaves  of  sweet-dented 
flowers,  such  as  ehloranthu$  ineanspieuw,  olea 
flragnmBy  and  others.  The  flowers  are  dried, 
powdered,  and  sprinkled  over  the  tea,  or  the 
flresh  flowers  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  tea  leaves,  when  both  are  roasted  till 
the  flowers  become  crisp.  >  In  either  case  they 
are  finally  removed  by  sifting.  The  tea  farms 
in  China  seldom  produce  more  than  600  chests 
of  tea  each.  The  crops  are  bought  up  by  tea 
merchants,  who  collect  together  from  differ- 
ent farms  enough  for  620  or  630  chests,  which 
they  mix  together,  roast  again,  and  then  pack 
in  chests  for  transportation.  The  next  mer- 
ohant  who  buys  the  tea  puts  upon  the  chests 
some  mark  that  is  in  good  repute,  and  sends 
them  forward  to  the  shipping  ports,  toward 
which  the  transportation  through  some  of  the 


districts  is  by  men  who  carry  the  chests  daag 
one  at  each  end  of  a  bamboo,  which  rests  aeroai 
the  shoulder.  But  if  the  tea  ia  of  soperior 
quality,  a  single  chest  is  fastened  at  the  ends  of 
two  bamboos,  and  is  thus  carried  upon  the  beck 
of  a  man ;  the  other  ends  of  the  bamboos  pro- 
ject in  front,  and  are  tied  together.  By  pb> 
cing  these  ends  upon  the  ground  ajid  rusisf 
them  to  a  perpendicular  position,  the  eoolj  is 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  chest  aa  he  stopi 
to  rest  in  ascending  the  steep  mountain  passes; 
and  wherever  he  stops  he  sets  the  c^est  in  this 
manner  against  the  wall,  never  allowing  it  to  b« 
defaced  nor  the  teaii^ured  by  the  cheat  touch- 
ing the  ground.  From  the  bohea  conntxies  to 
Canton  the  transportation  is  effected  bj  a  num- 
ber of  portages  alternating  with  diipm^^  in 
boats,  occupying  altogether  from  6  weeks  to  3 
months.  From 'the  same  region  to  KHi>»»|j4t^ 
by  similar  means  the  distance  of  620  miks 
is  accomplished  in  about  28  days. — The  soluUe 
constituents  of  tea  contained  in  its  infusicB 
consist  of  gum,  grape  sugar,  a  large  proportion 
of  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  nitro- 
genized  principle  called  theine,  which  b  the 
same  as  that  found  in  coffee  and  in  Uie  Para- 
guay tea  or  mat6,  or  holly,  of  which  an  acoount 
has  been  given  in  the  article  Caffkool  The 
theine  forms  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its 
substance,  the  largest  quantity  that  has  been 
separated  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  Stenhouse 
rated  its  proportion  in  the  teas  of  commerce  as 
about  2  per  cent.  In  the  analyses  of  G.  J. 
Mulder  its  proportion  is  donbtless  nndarated; 
these  are  as  follows: 
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The  aroma  and  flavor  and  some  of  the  efiecu 
of  tea  upon  the  nervous  system  are  mainly  due 
to  tiie  volatile  oil.  This  is  developed  in  tbe 
roasting  and  drying,  and  its  effects  are  moe4 
strongly  exhibited  in  new  teas.  Thoee  pe^ 
sons  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  teas,  wbidi 
they  do  by  tasting,  and  are  known  as  tea 
tasters,  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  head- 
ache and  giddiness,  and  paralysis  is  a  oomnxm 
complaint  with  those  employed  in  p^^^tng  gnd 
unpacking  chests  of  tea.  Theine  is  re^rd«d 
as  lessening  the  waate  of  tissue,  and  conse- 
quently taking  the  place  of  other  food.  Tan- 
nin imparts  to  the  tea  its  astringent  taste  vA 
property,  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  ali^tly  con* 
atipating  effect  upon  the  boweia.    When  folly 
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botanioid  gardens,  K.  W.  Proyinoes,  India,  in  52  Ibs^  as  obtained  from  MalaluT ;  Vat 

the  "Journal  of  the  Agricnltural  and  Horticul'-  inferior  sorts  from  other  places  weigh  only 

tural  Society  of  India"  (vol.  vi.,  Oalcatta,  1848).  about  42  lbs.    While  the  timber  posseasea  tlho 

TEA,  Pabaouay.    See  Eoixt.  strength  of  oak,  it  is  much  more  dorabloL    h 

TEAOHERS'  INSTITUTE,  in  the  United  seasons  quickly,  shrinking  verj  little,  a&d  is  nol 

States,  an  assemblage  of  the  teachers  of  the  liable  to  dry  or  wet  rot,  even  if  used  direoUy 

public  schools  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county,  from  the  forest.    It  contains  a  resinous  oU, 

for  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  usually  in  which  protects  it  alike  from  decay  and  from  the 

the  spring  or  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  recei v*  attacks  of  insects.    The  Burmans  extract  th^ 

ing  instruction  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teach-  oil  by  tapping  the  trees,  and  use  it  chiefly  A/r 

ing,  by  lectures,  conferences,  and  class  driUs,  protecting  their  pagodas  from  the  weether ; 

from  experienced  practical  teachers.    The  in-  out  the  timber  thus  exhaust<^  of  its  oil  b  ixh 

struction  is  free,  and  the  families  of  the  town  jured  as  respects  its  durability.  TeaJc  ie  laifoty 

or  village  where  the  institute  is  held  usually  exported  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  from  lUol- 

receive  tiiose  who  attend  as  guests  during  its  main,  obtained  from  the  extensiTe  forests  in  its 

session.    The  first  teachers^  institute  was  or-  vicinity,  and  much  is  consumed  in  ship  build- 

ganized  by  the  Boston  academy  of  music,  in  ing  in  that  locality.    The  teak  of  Malahtf. 

Aug.  1834:,  for  '^  instruction  in  the  methods  of  which  is  esteemed  the  best,  is  extensively  uded 

teaching  music."    The  first  application  of  it  to  in  the  ship  yards^  at  Bombay.    At  ih»  great 

the  instruction  of  teachers  of  public  schools  exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  the  naval  depart- 

was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnara  at  Hartford,  ment  of  the  East  India  company  contributed 

Oonn.,  where  in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  class  of  specimens  of  more  than  70  species  of  teak. 

26  young  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  a  class  — ^The  timber  known  as  African  teak^  broaght 

of  16  young  women,  were  taught.    Institutes  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  belongs  to  as 

have  assembled  in  New  York  since  1842  or  1848,  entirely  different  genus  of  trees,  and  is  gresdj 

and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  their  sup-  inferior  to  the  East  Indian  teak.    It  has  be^t 

port  from  the  state  treasury  in  1847;  in  Massa-  supposed  to  be  a  vitexy  and  by  some  to  belong 

ohusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Ohio  since  1845 ;  to  the  euphorhiiieea, 

in  Pennsylvania  since  1851 ;  and  they  were  TEAL,  the  common  name  of  the  amall  rirei 
commenced  about  the  same  time  in  Indiana,  ducks  of  the  genera  nettion  (Eaup)  and  pter' 
Kew  Hampshire,  and  Kew  Jersey,  and  the  quedula  (Stephens),  called  Mareellm  by  the 
other  northern  states,  where  legislative  provi-  French.  In  the  genus  nettion  the  bill  »  as 
sion  is  generally  made  for  defraying  their  ex-  long  as  the  head,  straight,  unusually  narrov, 
penses.  The  instruction  in  these  temporary  with  sides  parallel,  high  as  broad  at  the  bassi 
training  schools  is  necessarily  almost  wholly  the  depressed  tip  with  a  very  narrow  nail; 
oral ;  and  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  quill  the  long- 
for  lessons  in  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  est,  and  the  secondaries  lengthened  and  poinV 
public  schools,  it  is  confined  to  an  explanation  ed ;  tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped ;  toes 
and  illnstration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach-  united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  one  abort  «kd 
ing  and  governing  sdiools.  Those  who  con-  slightly  lobed.  There  are  about  20  species, 
duct  the  institutes  have  usually  had  large  ex-  distributed  all  over  the  globe,  though  most  no- 
pe rience  in  teaching,  being  often  the  principals  merous  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  are 
or  professors  in  the  normal  schools.  The  lee-  migratory,  commencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
tures  are  practical,  and  usually  on  some  par-  amall  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  \y  day 
tioular  educational  topic,  such  as  physiology,  on  the  surface  of  fresh  water  or  tne  lerdy 
grammar,  physical  geography,  modes  of  disci*  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  prino- 
pline,  &a  Conferences  are  held,  in  which  the  pally  at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  womis» 
teachers  relate  their  own  experience  of  par-  seeds,  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  laii^ 
ticular  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 
TEAK  WOOD,  a  variety  of  timber  much  down,  and  the  eggs  are  8  to  10 ;  they  are  hi^- 
nsed  in  ship  building  and  house  carpentry  in  ly  esteemed  as  game.  The  European  teal  wae 
the  East.  It  is  the  product  of  the  tectona  domesticated  by  the  Romans,  and  might  be  by 
grandis  and  other  species  of  large  forest  trees  the  modems  with  proper  attention  to.  its  food 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Malabar  and  habits,making  a  very  handsome  and  profit- 
coast,  of  Burmah,  and  of  various  islands  in  the  able  addition  to  the  poultry  yard.  The  green- 
Indian  seas.  The  tree  of  the  common  species  winged  teal  (i\r.  CaroUnenns,  Baird)  ia  14  inches 
grows  to  an  inunense  size,  the  leaves  from  12  long,  22  to  24  in  alar  extent,  and  the  bill  1|; 
to  24  inches  long  and  from  8  to  16  inches  the  head  and  neck  are  chestnut,  the  chin  Uaok. 
broad,  and  furni&es  single  sticks  of  timber  and  the  forehead  dusky;  around  the  eyes  and 
sometimes  50  feet  long  and  2  feet  square.  Of  on  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  broad  ridi  greea 
all  the  timber  obtained  in  the  East,  this  is  stripe,  passing  into  a  bluish  black  patch  on  tiba 
esteemed  most  valuable.  The  wood  is  of  light  nape;  below  white,  with  rounded  black  soots 
brown  color,  and  works  easily,  although,  con-  on  throat;  lower  neck,  sides,  and  soapnWf 
taining  much  silicious  matter,  it  ia  somewhat  finely  banded  with  blade  and  gr^ish  white; 
destructive  to  tools.  Its  weight  to  the  cubio  speculum  on  wings  broad  and  rich  green:  a 
foot,  when  moderately  seaBoned,  is  from  45  to  white  oreaoent  in  front  of  bend  of  winga;  naiar 
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decidedly  oontaf^ons,  and  it  ig  for  most  penoni  fides  and  near  hedgea,  and  is  aoiuelimca  fovBl 

diffioidt  to  see  an  j  one  weeping  without  feeling  in  similar  spots  in  the  United  States,  bei^ 

their  own  eyes  fill  with  tears. — The  lachrymal  however  adventitious. 

gland  is  rarely  diseased,  though  it  is  sQbject  to  TEOUMBEH,  a  North   Ameriean    iaffifls. 

inflammation,  and  to  morbid  growths,  for  which  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Shawneesi,  bom  oo  cbs 

it  has  been  extirpated.    Xerophthalmia  is  a  banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  Gbillioothe,  O^ 

disease  in  which  the  eyes  are  dry  from  defi-  about  1770,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

dency  of  the  tears  or  of  the  mucous  secretion ;  0.  W.,  Oct.  5, 1818.    He  was  one  of  8  brotbcn 

the  best  remedy  is  bathing  the  organs  by  means  brought  forth  at  the  same  birth.     The  otben 

of  the  eye  cup  with  tepid  water.    In  epiphora  were  Kumshaka,  who  probably  died  toubz. 

the  tears  are  secreted  so  abundantly  that  they  and  Elskwatawa,  better  known  as  the  pn^jhei 

run  over  the  cheeks,  the  lachrymal  ducts  not  An  engagement  with  Kentucky  troops  which 

being  able  to  convey  them  off  fast  enough ;  it  took  place  on  Mad  river,  when  he  was  p&hspi» 

is  not  unconmion  in  scrofulous  persons  with  not  more  than  20,  is  the  first  figfat  with  whhs 

very  irritable  eyes,  and  is  best  treated  by  altera*  men  at  which  Tecumseh  is  known  to  have  becc 

lives  and  tonics,  with  soothing  and  gently  as-  present,  and  it  was  reported  by  some  of  kii 

tringent  applications ;  this  symptom  is  some-  tribe  that  he  then  ran  at  the  first  fire ;  yet  k 

times  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or  inverted  the  war  that  ended  wiUi  the  treaty  of  Greca- 

laahes.    The  lachrymal  puncta  may  be  dosed,  ville  in  1705,  he  became  celebrated  as  one  «f 

causing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Indian  wir> 

which  the  remedy  is  dilatation  by  fine  probes,  riors.    About  1804  he  formed,  in  coDJimetkB 

When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  the  eye  is  with  his  brother  the  prophet,  a  project  to  wa 

watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the  all  the  western  Indisdas  in  a  defensive  alHasee 

sac  forming  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the  against  the  whites.    Tecumseh  visited  sD  the 

nose ;    the  sac   lUso  may  be  inflamed,  with  tribes  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  MissiaapiN,  sni 

pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symp-  upon  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  ai^ 

toms ;  this  may  end  in  suppuration  and  an  ex-  the  prophet  pretended  to  be  commissicsked  to 

temal  opening,  constituting  lachrymal  fistula,  the  Indians  nrom  the  Great  Spirit  and  began  te 

requiring  the  restoration  of  the  obliterated  preach  against  the  infiuence  of  the  white  mes. 

duct  by  styles  of  different  materials,  as  do-  Both  had  considerable  success,  and  in  1811  d» 

scribed  in  surgical  works.  prophet  had  finally  gathered  around  him  at 

TEAS£L  (dipsaeus  fullanutn),  a  European  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash  a  force  of  sev«rd 

plant,  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  used  hundred  warriors.    Governor  Harrison^  inves- 

for  dressing  cloths.    It  has  a  fieshy  root  which  tigations  in  relation  to  this  force  brought  ca 

branches  and  tapers ;  an  erect,  furrowed,  prickly  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Kov.  7, 181 1,  in  wbic^ 

stem,  branching  near  the  top,  6  or  6  feet  high ;  the  Indians  were  defeated.    Tecumseh^  dsa 

sessile,  entire  leaves,  spiny  on  the  margins  and  was  not  yet  mature,  and  thia  battle  mined  it. 

snifaces,  those  of  the  stem  opponte  and  Joined  His  next  endeavor  was  in  the  alliance  with  the 

at  base,  and  generally  filled  with  water,  whence  English.    He  received  the  rank  of  brigadier* 

its  generic  name  diptaeus  (Gr.  di^aitor,  thirsty),  general,  commanded  all  the  Indians  who  eo- 

The  disposition  of  the  flowers  reminds  one  of  operated  with  the  English  in  the  campsigBs  ci 

the  composite  order,  being  numerous  and  col-  1812-'18,  was  present  at  every  important  te> 

lected  upon  a  cylindrical  head ;  but  from  cer-  tion  previous  to  that  on  the  Thames,  and  took 

tain  structural  peculiarities  the  teasels  and  the  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  skirmishee  that  pi«> 

acabionses  form  a  distinct  natural  order  termed  ceded  HulPs  surrender  of  Detroit.     In  the  bat- 

dipeaeaeecB,    The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tu-  tie  on  the  Thames,  near  the  Moravian  towsa^ 

bular,  5-lobed,  of  a  whitish  color,  the  stamens  he  commanded  the  Indian  and  Engliali  richt 

having   pale   purple   anthers.     Bigid,  spiny  wing,  and  was  posted  in  the  only  part  of  it 

flcales,  recurved  at  the  apex,  surround  each  that  was  engaged  with  the  U.  8.  troops.    Th* 

floret ;  and  when  the  flowers  have  faded,  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  but  Tecumseh  roA- 

dried  and  ripened  receptacles  are  gathered  and  ed  forward  where  the  American  fire  was  thiri- 

selected  with  great  care,  being  assorted  accord-  est  and  fell.    He  was  generally  said  to  htve 

ing  as  they  are  terminal,  lateral,  or  secondary  been  shot  by  Col.  B.  M.  Johnson,  afterwv^ 

growth,  the  first  being  the  best  for  use.    The  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  hot  tben 

ead  forms  a  sort  of  brush  which  is  found  to  be  was  never  any  foundation  for  the  statemoit 

better  adapted  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  and  it  is  now  no  longer  credited, 

fisbrics  than  any  artificial  substitute  that  has  TEETH,  the  organs  in  vertebrates  for  tbe 

been  contrived.   The  teasds  are  attached  when  seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 

in  use  to  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  whed,  near  the  entrance  to  the  alimentan'  cmal.    la 

which  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bring  them  adult  man  there  are  8S,  16  in  each  ,iaw«  in- 

in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cloth.    The  planted  in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregnlar  ccnoi^ 

profits  from  teasel  culture  are  very  uncertain,  form ;  in  the  child  there  are  only  SO.    For 

much  depending  upon  the  weather  and  on  the  thdr  development  see  DamnnoK.    Their  nuni* 

condition  of  the  soil. — ^The  wild  teasel  (2>.  sy^  her  increases  in  the  lower  animals,  being  great- 

ssftrw,  Miller),  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  est  in  the  cetaceans  and  maisapiak  among 

the  cultivated  kind,  is  a  common  plant  by  road«  mammals,  and  also  ooDsiderable  in  many  Rp- 
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Bee  college.    He  has  poblisheA  ^*  The  BhomUer  yhitwarMamen  ("  The  Ckildreii  of  tlie  LerdN 

Knot,orSketchesof  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man"  6upper").    His  writiiigs  were  eolleotod  sbc 

(New  York,  1860) ;  *^  Hungary  and  KoBsnth,  or  edited  by  hia  son-in-law  Prof.  Bottiger  (6  roi^ 

an  American  Exposition  of  the  late  Hungarian  Stockholm,  1848).    The  beat  tranalations  vi 

Bevohition**  (Boston,  1862);  and  *^  Methodism  Tegn4r*s  poems,  according  to  hia  own  opiniiHL 

Snccessfiil,  and  the  Internal  Causes  of  its  Bao-  are  those  of  Longfellow, 

oess"  (New  York,  1869).  TEHAMA,  a  N.  co.  of  Galifbmia,  dnSoed  hj 

TEFLIS.    See  Tiflis.  the  Sacramento  river ;  area,  about  1,<MM>  sq.  m .': 

TE6EA,  an  ancient  and  powerM  city  of  pop.  in  1860,  4,044.    The  surface  is  hUly,  snd 

Greece,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Arcadia,  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grruac. 

Its  territory  was  called  Tegeatis.    It  is  mention-  The  productions  in  1868  were  188,460  bnshek 

ed  m  the  Iliad.    Its  early  history  was  marked  of  wheat,  282,000  of  barley,  and  18,866  Ib&  cl 

by  a  constant  war  between  it  and  the  Spartans,  wool.    A  laiige  amount  of  timber  is  ^xpmuL 

who  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfully  attempted  There  are  two  Indian  reservataons  in  the  coonty. 

to  bring  about  its  subjection.     Charilaus,  a  on  which  8,000  Indians  are  settled.     G^iiul 

Spartan  king,  invaded  at  one  time  the  land  of  Bed  Bluffs. 

the  Tegeans,  but  was  defeated  and  made  pris-  TEHEBAN,  or  Tkhkaf,  the  capital  of  thi 
oner.  Two  centuries  later  Leon  and  Agencies  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  of  the  province  of  Ink- 
were  unsuccessftQ  in  another  invasion ;  but  AJemi,  70  m.  S.  from  the  Caspian  mm  and  SIA 
about  660  B.  0.  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  m.  N.  from  Ispahan,  in  lat.  86"^  41'  N.,  ks^. 
tiie  Spartans,  and  though  retaining  its  indepen-  61^  28'  E. ;  pop.  in  winter  about  80t,000.  Tb« 
dence  was  bound  to  frtmish  a  military  force  town  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  moontaiss 
when  required.  In  the  Persian  war  600  Te-  to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  a  fertile,  well  eoltivazec 
geans  fought  at  Thermopylie,  and  at  Platasa  country  to  the  W.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  vir- 
8,000.  Subsequently  they  were  again  at  war  rounded  by  thick  walls  about  4  m.  in  exteat 
with  Sparta,  and  were  defeated ;  but  during  the  and  is  entered  by  4  gates  ornamented  witii  the 
entire  Peloponnesian  war  they  adhered  con-  figures  of  different  kinds  of  animala.  Jnsi&f 
Btantly  to  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  as  they  did  there  are  many  vacant  spaces  and  gardens  and 
also  in  the  Oorinthian  war  which  followed,  extensive  ruins;  but  the  streets  are  narrov. 
After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  871,  the  Spartan  irregular,  unpaved,  and  ezceedin^y  fi^y.  Tht 
party  having  been  expelled,  Tegea  became  a  houses  are  badly  built  and  mean  in  appearuiee. 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  its  The  royal  palace  consists  of  a  great  number  sf 
citizens  in  862  fought  under  Epandnondas  at  buildings  and  gardens,  and  covers  nearly  ^  a( 
Mantinea.  Subsequently  it  Joined  the  ^tolian  the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls.  It  is  forts- 
league,  and  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and  fied,  and  has  a  seraglio  surrounded  by  loAr 
the  AdisBan  league  was  alternately  in  the  hands  walls  and  guu^ed  with  great  care.  The  hi- 
of  the  contending  parties.  After  the  Boman  zaars  are  extensive,  but  are  wretchedly  kept  sm 
conquest  of  Greece,  it  continued  to  be  a  place  very  dirty.  There  is  a  r^yal  Ibundery,  wkera 
of  considerable  importance,  but  toward  t^e  guns  of  large  caliber  are  made.  One  of  ti« 
dose  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era  mosques  is  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  In  sobk 
was  taken  and  totally  destroyed  by«Alaric.  mer  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  Uie  monflrrli 
TEGN£B,  Esaias,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  at  and  about  ^g  of  the  inhabitants  leare  the  citr 
Eirkerud,  Wermland,  Nov.  18,  1782,  died  in  and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Snltani^L  Ob  i 
Wexid,  Nov.  2,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  hill  in  the  neighborhood  the  king  has  a  pabce 
the  university  of  Lund  in  1808,  and  made  pro*  and  beautiftil  gardens. — ^Under  the  SoflkveK 
fessor  of  Greek  literature  there  in  1812,  bavins  dynasty  Teheran  was  not  a  place  of  importshecL 
in  the  interval  been  an  under  professor.     A  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  dto 

Satriotic  poem  entitled  Svea  (Sweden)  was  his  the  battle  of  Salman-abad ;  but  it  was  after 

ret  production,  and  obtained  for  the  author  ward  rebuilt,  and  has  since  reoeiTed  freqwac 

the  prize  of  the  Swedish  academy.    In  1824  he  additions  to  its  fortifications.    It  was  made  tbt 

was  made  bishop  of  Wexi5,  and  fr*om  that  capital  of  Persia  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  lA 

period  devoted  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties,    century.       

The  most  admirable  of  Tegn^r's  poems  is  TEHIJANTEPEO,  a  territory  of  Mezica  or- 
Frithiafi  Saga  (''The  Legend  of  Frithiof").  ganized  about  1860,  and  comprising  the  iathrnv 
which  first  appeared  in  1826.  It  consists  or  of  the  same  name,  bounded  N.  hj  the  tvH 
24  cantos,  of  different  metres,  each  according  of  Oampeachy,  K  by  the  states  of  Tabasco  sni 
to  the  style  of  the  subject,  and  in  imitation  of  Chiapas,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  s&i 
the  old  Icelandic  sagas.  The  most  striking  pas-  W.  by  Vera  Cms  and  O%)aoa;  area,  afcest 
sages  have  been  admirably  set  to  music  by  Cru*  16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864, 82,896.  Ita  wMi 
seU,  a  Swede,  and  are  constantly  sung  in  family  ft'om  gulf  to  gulf  is  180  m.  It  is  dmined  b? 
circles  throughout  the  countir.  .^ong  the  the  Goatzacoalcos  river,  which  flows  north- 
works  of  Tegn^r  may  be  cited  also  the  ^^  First  ward,  discharging  into  the  gulf  of  CampeadiT, 
Communion  r  "Axe],^'  the  story  of  a  lif^ards*  and  extending  about  f  of  the  width  of  the  ter> 
man  of  Charles  XH. ;  the  **  Song  of  the  Sun,"  a  ritory ;  and  by  the  Tehnantepeo  riven  flowiw 
fine  bacchanalian;  the  ^^Hero,'^  a  sketch  of  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
Napoleon;  the  '^ Sage," a  didactic  poem;  and  several  l^es  and  lagoona  in  the  temtofy. 
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aotionB*'  for  1684.    It  oonsiBtod  of  24  symbols  the  most  used  of  which^  imtil  the  introdwtios 

formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alpha-  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  that  sdopud  U 

betic  characters,  and  6  more  formed  of  ourred  the  admiralty  in  1816.    It  was  formed  inth  tro 

lines  to  be  used  as  arbitrary  signals.  These  were  arms  only,  one  at  the  top  of  a  hollow  hexifo- 

to  be  exposed  in  succession  in  an  elevated  frame  nal  mast^and  the  other  at  some  distsnce  lover 

at  some  conspicnons  point,  and  being  observed  down.    Each  of  these  arms  admitted  df  6  # 

at  another  station  were  to  be  there  repeated  ferent  positions,  eaoly  distingnished  fnm  each 

and  sent  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on.    At  other,  and  the  two  together  conld  afford  48  at- 

night  torches  or  other  lights  were  to  be  sub-  nals,  which  are  sufficient  to  express  the  lett«n 

stitnted  for  the  wooden  figures.     The  first  of  the  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  nnmerals,  lad 

working  telegraph  of  much  importance  was  leave  18  for  other  signs.    Tlie  mast  wss  node 

that  known  as  Ohappe's,  which  was  brought  to  torn  upon  its  foot,  so  as  to  display  the  ss- 

into  nse  daring  the  wars  of  the  French  revoln*  nals  in  any  direction.    For  holding  tdegnpbc 

tion.    At  the  top  of  a  tall  post  was  attached  a  communication  at  sea,  flags  of  various  cok?^ 

cross  bar  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  have  long  been  used.  (See  Siokaub.)  It  hu  bea 

tamed  firom  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined  position,  proposed  to  employ  a  small  beliosoope  or  air* 

Each  end  of  this  cross  bar  carried  a  short  arm,  ror  for  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  fnm  the  m 

which  could  also  be  turned  upon  its  pivot  so  as  as  a  means  of  communicating  rignals  in  ckff 

to  stand  in  any  position  in  relation  to  the  bar.  weather.    With  a  mirror  so  smaU  that  itisij 

The  movements  were  made  by  means  of  ropes  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  flashes  i 

which  passed  through  the  bar  and  down  the  light  may  clearly  be  peroeiv^  for  IS  nnksor 

post    This  apparatus  admitted  of  256  distinct  more,  and  the  mirror  being  gentiy  moTtd  oe 

signals;  but  ii.  Ohappe  limited  its  use  in  great  some  established  system  the  appearance  tad 

pffft  to  16  signals,  each  one  of  which  repre-  disappearance  of  the  flashes  may  indiixteki- 

aented  a  letter  of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he  ters  or  words.    Mr.  Francis  Galton,  the  Afiicfl 

bad  constructed.    The  news  of  the  recapture  traveller,  who  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  d 

of  Lille  was  conveyed  in  1794  by  this  telegraph  the  royal  geograpnical  society,  described  tf 

to  Paris  in  an  hour  after  the  troops  of  the  re-  optical  arrangement  he  had  devised  bj  wtiA 

public  had  entered  the  place.    Mr.  B.  Lovell  the  operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  dlred- 

jSdgeworth  at  about  the  same  time  brought  be-  ed  aright.    Among  the  later  publications  npofi 

fore  the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he  the  telegraphs  adopted  previous  to  the  eie«> 

oslled  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  which  trio  telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  *^  Jonnul  d 

the  signals  represented  numbers,  the  meaning  the  Society  of  Arts,^'  vols,  zxvi,  xxxiv.,  nn-i 

of  which  would  be  found  in  the  dictionary  pre-  and  xxxvi. :  ^*  A  Treatise  explanatoiy  of  a  k^ 

Sared  for  this  system.    The  signals  were  made  System  of  Naval,  Military,  and  Political  Tele- 

y  means  of  4  pieces  of  wood,  each  one  in  the  graphic  Communications,"  Ac,  by  John  Im>> 

form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  placed  near  to-  donald  (London,  1817) ;  **  Description  of  tie 

gether,  each  supported  upon  a  pivot  round  which  Universal  Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night  Sv- 

it  could  be  turned  in  any  direction.    The  move*  nals,"  by  0.  W.  Padey  (London,  1828) ;  ai 

ments  of  each  were  limited  to  8  in  number,  Edgeworth^s  '*  Essay  on  the  Art  of  conTeyiiif 

and  indicated  the  first  7  numerals  and  zero.  Secret  and  Swift  Intelligenoe,"  in  die  **TnB»- 

The  first  triangle  or  pointer  represented  units,  actions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'Wol^ 

the  2d  tens,  the  8d  hundreds,  and  the  4th  — ^Elsotbio  Tslxobaph.    It  would  seeD  t^ 

thousands,  so  that  any  number  might  be  ex-  the  idea  of  employing  electricity  for  telegni^ 

pressed  that  did  not  contain  the  figure  8  or  9.  ing  should  soon  have  followed  the  discoTO^ 

The  admiralty  telegraph  proposed  by  Lord  G.  made  about  the  year  1729,  that  the  shock  ecold 

Murray  was  used  in  England  from  1796  to  1816,  be  transmitted  long  distances  through  condoct* 

when  it  gave  place  to  tiiat  known  as  the  sema-  ing  media  with  great  rapidity.    But  the  atto* 

phore  (6r.  o-i/fui,  a  sign,  and  ^pw,  to  carry),  tion  of  the  early  experimenters  was  chieflToi' 

which,  the  French  had  adopted  in  1808.    This  rected  to  some  of  the  more  obvioos  pbcoos- 

oonsisted  of  6  conspicuous  boards  or  Gutters  ena  developed  by  the  newly  invented  Uj^ 

set  in  a  frame,  each  of  which  could  be  turned  Jar,  such  as  communicating  tiie  electric  Bb<Kk 

upon  its  axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  contioaoc' 

broad  surface  to  the  next  station.    The  move-  chain ;  tiie  firing  of  aloohol  by  an  electric  chtf^ 

ments   represented   figures,  and  a  series  of  sent  through  wires  under  water,  as  P^**^^ 

numbers  was  indicated  by  their  combinations,  by  Franklin  across  the  SchnyUdll  river  in  17«: 

Some  of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  al*  ti^e  establishment  of  the  identity  of  ^^^^ 

?habet,  and  the  others  for  arbitrary  signals,  and  electricity,  also  determined  by  him  at  aboo 

'he  French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal  the  same  time,  &o.    The  electrid^  then  knovi* 

posts)  consisted  of  8  or  more  arms  attached  by  which  was  produced  only  by  friction,  ^^P^ 

Sivots  to  an  upright  post,  admitting  of  motion  ing  with  each  disdiarge,  was  not  st  all  adapw 

1  any  direction^  and  indicating  by  their  va-  for  communicating  signala,  which  'IP^^^^'^ 

rious  positions  either  figures  or  letters.    Many  oontinuous  current.    The  various  ^'^^ 

modifications  of  the  apparatus  were  introduced  which  gradually  led  to  tiie  P^^^J^L^ 

into  the  English  navy,  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  system,  together  with  occasionsl  ^^[P^[^^ 

by  Sir  Home  Popham  and  OaptU.W.  Paaley,  relating  to  it,  maybe  noticed  in  their  chrono- 
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Prof.  Steinheil  <»f  Mimioh)  and  of  Oooko  ftod  needleB,  oAsk  ci  vldoh  mn  wnwdwl   to  a 

Wbeatstone   of  En^and,    oonstnioted   many  letter  or  figure,  and  waa  proTided  wilk  ita  avi 

yean  afterward,  were  baaed  on  this  princq>le,  wire  of  pTatinmn  insulated  by  being  eofcr- 

aod  were  finally  perfected  by  reducing  the  ed  with  ailk,  which  wire  surKranded  tbe  ne«^ 

number  of  wires.    Ampdre  and  Arago  also  die  on  tbe  principle  of  Schweigger's  uiLti- 

discovered  and  put  in  practice  the  method  of  plier.    The  eevend  wires  beyond  iht  nral^ 

magnetizing  needles  by  passing  the  electric  pliers  were  brought  together  into  one  coi^ 

current  in  successive  ooUs  nearly  at  right  angles  and  thence  passed  to  the  next  stataoB.    It  ^ 

around  them,  which  is  stiU  employed  in  mak*  pears  that  be  succeeded  in  reduoing  the  una- 

ing  magnetic  needles  for  compasses,  &e.   These  ber  of  needles,  and  finally  emfidoy^  but  eae. 

discoveries,  though  preparing  the  way  for  the  He  also  introduced  an  alarum  at  tbe  cobb- 

electric  telegraph,  were  yet  insufficient;  and  mencement  of  the  passage  of  tbe  eamel  br 

the  opinion  was  even  expressed  in  1826  by  Mr.  causing  a  solid  body  to  fiaJl,  on  tbe  same  yni- 

Barlow,  of  the  royal  military  academy  of  Wool-  ciple  as  had  been  already  reeommended  b* 

wich,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing  Prof.  Henry  in  his  lectures.    Tbeee  pranwEt 

power  of  the  galvanic  current  with  the  increas-  experiments  were   unfortunately  interr«f>tt<: 

mg  distance,  estimating  the  power  from  bis  ex«  by  his  death,  and  the  steps  made  were  he 

pmments  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  without  even  a  very  accurate  aeeoont  beii^ 

itxe  wire,  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  preserved  of  the  r€«ult8  attained.     Tbe  box 

over  long  distances  was  impracticable.    This  experiments  of  importance  were  those  of  Goi&- 

cbecked  further  attempts  for  a  time.     The  sellor  Gauss  and  rrot  Weber  of  G^Mtingcn  s 

next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  Mr.  1888  and  1684.    They  employed  first  galTiBk 

William  Sturgeon  of  London  in  1825.    By  coil-  electricity  excited  by  numerona  pairs,  and  itf- 

big  copper  wire  loosely  around  a  piece  of  iron  terward  a  magneto-electrio  maofaine  to  traai' 

wire  bent  into  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  turns  mit  signals  from  9,000  to  16,000  feeL    T^ 

of  the  copper  wire  quite  separate  from  eacb  caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  deflected  to  mi 

other,  and  transmitting  through  this  the  gal*  side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  ite  r^»ea»d 

vanic  current,  he  magnetized  tbe  iron,  and  tShus  movements  into  tbe  letters  of  tbe  alphabet; 

produced  the  first  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron,  but  no  practical  results  followed  tbcsr  e^cR- 

fniis,  however,  was  not  applicable  to  telegraphic  ments.    In  1886  the  first  form  of  the  cooEtset 

purposes,  as  from  the  open  manner  of  couing  battery  was  invented  by  Prof.  Daniell,  sapfiiT* 

the  naked  wire  to  prevent  the  spires  coming  in  ing  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  contiBooiis  <v- 

contact,  sufficient  power  could  not  be  generated  rent.     This  principle  is  universally  adopted 

through  a  long  conductor  to  develop  the  mag-  upon  all  telegraph  unee,  except  tboae  naag  tW 

netic  action  necessary  for  closing  the  circuit,  inductive  current  of  Prof.  Faraday^a  dtaeovei?', 

and  thus  producing  a  motion  at  will.    ProfL  in  the  form  of  tbe  magneto-electric  nacbisi^. 

Henry,  in  his  experiments  made  in  Albany,  The  first  telegraph  actually  est&blisiied  ip- 

N.  T.,  in  1828-^80,  first  employed  a  covered  pears  to  have  been  that  invented  by  Prof.  C. 

wire,  which  could  be  wound  in  successive  lay-  A.  Steinheil  of  Munich  in  1886,  and  adopisd 

ers  upon  itself  round  the  whole  length  of  an  the  next  year  by  tbe  Bavarian  goremmetL 

iron  bar,  either  straight  or  bent  into  a  U ;  and  It  extended  a  distance  of  12  milea,  emploTc^ 

be  thus  succeeded  in  so  multiplying  the  mag-  but  a  single  wire,  and  made  use  of  the  earth  t« 

netic  force,  that  with  tbe  use  of  a  small  bat-  complete  the  circuit.    The  signals  were  aouadi 

tery  magnets  were  made  of  a  power  never  be-  produced  upon  a  series  of  bells  of  difccBS 

fore  known,  and  the  current  was  so  increased  tones,  which  soon  became  int^igible  to  a  oi!* 

in  intensity,  that  the  electric  t^egraph  was  at  tivated  ear;   and  the  aame  movemoits  tha: 

once  made  practicable  for  any  distance.    Upon  caused  the  sounds  were  also  made  to  tn(« 

all  the  telegraph  lines  except  Bain^s  these  elec-  lines  and  dots  upon  a  ribb<«  of  paper  mofe^ 

tro-magnets  are  indispensable.    The  progress  at  a  uniform  rate,  on  the  same  principle  vid 

of  discovery  had  now  demonstrated  the  prac-  the  method  devised  about  tbe  aame  time  hj 

ticability  of  moving  at  will  a  magnetic  needle  Prof.  6.  F.  B.Morse.   The  gttierator  empkvTf^ 

in  one  or  the  other  direction,  or  of  causing  by  8teuiheil  waa  a  magneto-electric  maehiae 

tbe  armature  of  a  magnet  to  be  attracted  and  on  the  inductive  principle  discovered  by  Fan- 

then  releaaed,  and  of  repeating  and  varying  day,  but  with  the  magnets  stationary  uid  t2>t 

these  movements  rapidly  for  any  nnmber  of  multiplying  coils  revolving  close  to  theoL   i 

times  through  wires  extending  any  distance,  current  of  more  uniform  flow  waa  thna  obuia- 

The  possibility  of  an  electric  telegraph  based  ed  than  could  be  had  with  the  voltaic  pile.^-Ii 

upon  either  one  of  these  two  movements  waa  1887  several  telegraphs  were  brooj^t  befon 

tiius  established,  and  was  recognized  by  elec-  the  public  in  different  coun^ea,  tbe  prodoc- 

tricians;  but  to  perfect  it  ingenuity  of  a  high  tion  of  independent  inventors.    That  of  Ft«£ 

order  was  to  be  called  into  play,  together  with  Morse  of  the  United  Btatea,  which  haa  coona- 

patient  study  and  much  perseverance.     The  ued  to  be  generally  reocwnized  in  all  parts  <d 

first  person  to  apply  to  this  object  the  dis-  the  world  aa  the  most  efficient  and  simple,  vas 

ooveries  so  far  made  was  the  baron  Schilling  first  publicly  exhibited  in  tbe  university  of  Xev 

of  St.  Petersburg.    He  devised  in  1882  a  tele-  York  in  1887,  and  bad  been  gradually  broo^ 

gTBfik  on  tbe  prindpla  of  deflecting  magnetio  to  a  working  condition  by  experinMnts  aad 
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The  magneflo  ooil  has  its  own  pair  of  wirea,  and  other  ai^Mratna  at  eaeh  station,  aneipen 

one  end  ronning  into  the  groand  and  the  other  operator  oan  send  aa  many  as  150  letkrs  i 

extending   to   the  other  stations,  and  with  minnte;  hnt  this  is  more  than  can  be  coirectij 

these  wires  are  also  connected  the  hatteries,  hy  read,  the  limit  of  which  is  abont  100  htua 

which  commnnications  are  sent    In  case  of  a  minute,  and  in  actual  practice  the  nmLcie 

accident  to  the  wire  of  one  instrument,  that  of  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  or  from  17  to  i-i 

the  other  serves  to  keep  up  the  communication,  words  a  minute.    Operators  accustomed  to  tls 

Handles  placed  in  front  under  the  dial  frimish  work  do  not  require  the  lettered  dial  for  red- 

the  means  by  which  the  attendant  can  imme*  ing  the  movements  of  the  needle. — Of  the  n:- 

diately  connect  the  poles  of  the  battery  with  meroua  telegraphic  inventions  that  soon  fjt 

the  wires  in  either  way,  so  as  to  cause  the  nee-  oeeded  those  already  named,  Mr.  Alexacder 

die  to  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  by  Bain's  are  partioularly  worthy  of  notice,  h 

partially  turning  them  instantly  reverse  the  was  engaged  in  EAgland  as  early  as  1S40  in  ih 

poles  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  production  of  a  printing  telegrimh,  and  in  is^ 

movement  of  the  needle ;  or  he  can  by  the  patented  what  is  known  as  an  dectro-cbeir^i 

same  apparatus  interrupt  the  connection  of  telegraph,  the  principle  of  which  was  first  t^- 

his  battery  with  the  wires,  in  order  to  receive  plied  to  this  purpose  by  Harrison  Gray  I'yi: 

eonununications.     With  each  apparatus  was  m  1827,  and  by  Mr.  Edward  Davy  in  Ijig!^: 

formerly  connected  an  alarum  bell,  the  clapper  in  1888.    Mr.  Bain  brought  his  new  telegn^- 

of  which  was  moved  by  a  weight  or  spnng  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and,  after  oTer- 

connected  with  clockwork,  on  this  being  set  in  ooming  the  opposition  made  against  it  on  t>. 

action  by  the  electric  current  attracting  the  ground  of  its  infringing  the  Morse  pateci.  i: 

armature   of    an   electro^magnet,    and    thus  was  brought  into  active  operation  upon  stv- 

moving  a  lever  that  held  tihe  apparatus  in  eralof  the  most  important  lines  in  the  comt.^. 

check.    This  is  now  generally  abandoned,  the  and  was  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  \tr 

aound  made  by  the  click  of  the  needle  against  graphing  40  per  cent.  The  two  interests  were  i/- 

the  ivory  studs  that  prevent  its  vibration  being  terward  oonsolidated,  and  the  Morse  patent  ?« 

fbund  sufficient.    Prof.  Wheatstone  introduced  adopted  upon  all  the  lines  excepting  that  i:.''- 

one  very  important  feature  in  the  electric  tele-  Boston  toMontreaL    The  Bain  telegra^  is:«- 

graph,  whicn  is  a  second  battery  for  working  markable  for  its  extreme  simplicity,    ho  eiec- 

the  alarum,  and  which  has  since  been  applied  tro-magnet  is  required,  the  galvanic  cnrrti^ 

to  other  purposes  also  requiring  more  power  passing  through  the  wire  frx>ni  a  distant  st«n'>L 

than  that  furnished  by  the  first  battery.    It  is  being  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  mark  :ipc 

brought  into  action  by  the  deflection  of  a  the  chemically  prepared  paper  interposed  be- 

magnetic  needle,  the  ends  of  which  are  thus  tween  the  point  or  index  at  the  break  in  tl< 

placed  in  contact  with  the  two  wires  of  the  circuit  and  the  extension  of  the  wire  into  tl^ 

second  battery,  and  so  dose  its  circuit.    When  ground.    As  this  involves  no  change  in  the  dh 

the  current  of  the  first  circuit  is  interrupted,  rection  of  the  current,  the  same  pole  alvavs 

the  needle  swings  bade,  breaking  the  circuit  remains  connected  with  the  earth,  and  tbe 

of  the  second  battery  and  throwing  it  out  of  other  (which  must  be  the  positive  pole  in  ordrt 

action.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  relays  em-  to  produce  a  colored  mark  upon  the  paper  ii 

ployed  to  renew  the  power  upon  telegraph  brousht  into  connection  with  the  line  by  ur 

lines  of  great  length.    The  telegraphs  which  ing  tibe  circuit  with  the  key.    The  paper  is 

are  used  upon  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  6  parts  of  fr> 

and  by  the   **  Electric  Telegraph  Company"  date  of  potash  in  water,  to  which  are  addi)d- 

are  generally  double,  each  employing  its  own  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  2  of  ammonia.  T^^ 

wires.    One  of  the  needles  then  indicates  by  prepared,  and  while  damp,  it  is  made  to  f^ 

its  movementathe  letters  of  one  portion  of  over  a  metallic  roller;  a  ^e  needle  orstjle 

the  alphabet,  and  the  other  the  remaining  presses  gentiyupon  the  surface;  a  simple  lU' 

letters.    Two  handles  in  the  lower  part  of  chine  moved  by  clockwork  to  carry  the  c-T 

the  dial,  one  under  each  needle,  serve  for  send-  of  paper  is  all  that  is  required.    The  branch  c: 

ing  the  messages.    The  needles  upon  the  dial  local  circuit  of  Morse  can  be  applied  as  vc. 

are  moved  by  the  messages  sent  as  well  as  by  to  this  system  for  drop  copies,  or  nasiii^^ 

those  received,  bo  that  each  operator  may  see  coils  can  be  used  to  effect  the  same  ob/.t, 

the  signals  he  makes.    It  thus  appeara  that  by  producing  with  each  clodng  of  the  circci:  s 

the  English  telegraph  no  record  is  made  by  the  line  or  a  dot,  on  tiie  principle  of  the  Mcr^ 

apparatus  itself  of  the  message ;  the  operator  and  other  aimilar  systems.     As  it  makes  ^ 

observes  the  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  paper  marks  instantaneonuy,  however,  withoot  u-t 

aa  they  succeed  each  other.    It  is  thence  some-  intervening  movement  of  an  annature,  it  n^ 

times  distinguished  as  the  indicator  telegraph,  be  made  to  communicate  messages  with  n^ 

while  the  others  are  called  registering  tele-  greater   rapidity  than   the  Morse  telegnp^ 

graphs.    Morsels  telegraph  may  be  one  or  the  It  is  observed  of  this  syaAem  that  it  »J^ 

other,  as  it  is  used  to  prick  the  signals  upon  pa-  in  danger  of  disturbance  during  heavy  thja^ 

per,  or  aa  the  operator  interprets  them  by  their  storms,  which  occasionally  do  serioni  iiV°^ 

sound.    With  the  English  double-needle  tele-  to  the  operators  aa  well  as  to  the  appar«^ 

graph,  employing  two  wires  and  two  batteries  employing  the  electro-magnet;  and  smc^* 
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luentB  of  this  mabhine  are  set  in  action  by  are  of  longer  dnrodon  than  those  nukiDgmef 

hand  labor  applied  to  a  crank,  whioh  works  an  ly  dots.    The  saving  of  time  Uma  effected  is  ct 

air  pmnp  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  current  great  importance,  especially  on  long  lines  i: 

of  condensed  air,  wnich  under  the  control  of  which  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  is  expcoddi 

the  electric  current  carries  forward  the  move-  in  the  passiage  of  the  current.    In  long  lioes  of 

ments  of  the  composing  and  printing  apparatus,  submarine  telegranhs,  as  will  be  noticed  belo?. 

so  that  each  letter  may  be  printed  at  the  exact  a  greatly  increasea  resistance  ia  experienced  b 

instant  that  it  is  struck  upon  the  key-board  of  charging  the  wires  with  the  electric  conm 

the  instrument.   This  key-board,  which  resem-  and  the  impulses  necessarily  succeed  each  otLt: 

bles  that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  elec-  with  extreme  slowness  and  diminution  of  forct 

trio  current,  and  as  the  keys  are  struck  the  The  type  wheel  in  the  Hughes  system  'n  pr- 

circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move-  vided  with  28  types ;  it  is  kept  in  rapid  rvrul > 

ments  of  a  circuit  wheel  which  controls  the  tion  during  the  whole  time  of  operating^  m.  i- 

movements  of  the  type  wheeL    A  complete  so  perfect  in  its  movement,  that  thongb  *^ 

revolution  of  the  circuit  wheel,  coming  round  revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140  per  imii::<. 

again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the  the  variations  of  two  machines  at  different  ru- 

circuit  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  number  tions  do  not  exceed  ^  of  a  second  in  serer. 

according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type  hours*  running.    At  the  instant  one  of  the  i^ 

wheel.  The  printing  apparatus  is  quite  distinct  keys  of  the  key-board,  whid^  is  like  thit  "f 

from  the  circuit,  but  the  composing  apparatus  the  House  telegraph,  is  depressed,  the  c\mc: 

forms  a  part  of  it.    The  impression  of  the  letter  entering  the  magnet  at  the  distant  station  csxbf. 

is  produced  by  a  blackened  ribbon  being  press-  the  strip  of  paper  to  be  brought  againn  tit 

ed  against  the  paper  by  the  type.    From  the  type  opposite  to  it  at  the  time,  and  receive  '^« 

galvanic  battery  of  one  station,  the  current  impression  in  ink  while  this  is  rapidlj  carried 

passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then  round  with  the  wheel.    The  operator  cm  k'^ 

through  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in-  an  average  of  two  impulses  wi^  each  rerth- 

sulated  iron  frame  of  the  composing  machine,  tion  of  tiie  type  wheel,  tbua  making  the  u- 

and  tiience  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this  pacity  of  the  instrument  full  200  letters «: 

frame.     Through  a  spring  that  rubs  on  the  40  words  per  minute,  and  the  maximmn  is 

edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return  much  above  this.    The  regulators  or  gortrh 

wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the  ors  of  the  clockwork  which  carries  the  ty]« 

first  station  to  pursue  the  same  course  through  wheels  at  the  different  stations  are  of  an  i-> 

the  composing  machine  and  magnet  there  and  tirely  novel  character.    These  are  springs  d 

all  others  upon  the  line.   In  sending  a  message,  the  same  musical  tone,  which  conseqoei^-j 

the  operator  sets  liis  machine  in  motion  and  vibrate  the  same  number  of  times  per  seccU 

C^ves  a  signal  by  breaks  of  the  circuit,  repeated  and  which  control  by  their  vibrations  tht  ^ 

a  different  number  of  times  fbr  different  offices  capement  of  the  apparatus.    The  power  of  t> 

on  the  same  wire.    As  this  is  heard  by  the  electric  current  required  is  reduced  in  a  v<> 

operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  sets  his  derfiil  degree  by  the  combination  of  the  natcnl 

machine  in  motion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its  magnet  and  the  electro-magnet,  making  only  :o 

starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  is  much  electricity  necessary  as  will  neatra!i> 

ready.    No  further  attention  is  required  on  his  the  magnetism  in  the  natural  magnet  bj  csa:- 

part,  while  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  in  ing  magnetism  of  an  opposite  polsritv  to  U 

Roman  capitals  the  communication  upon  the  created  in  the  poles  of  the  electro-ma^i^^-' 

long  strip  of  paper  regularly  supplied  to  the  This  extreme  delioacy,  however,  renders  'i^ 

type  wheel.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  260  let-  telegraph  liable  to  be  interrupted  bj  atzc^r 

ters  as  a  maximiun  can  be  accurately  printed  pheric  electricity,  such  as  is  developed  pre^*'"'^ 

every  minute,  and  over  8,000  words  an  hour  to  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  scr*^ 

of  press  news,  partly  abbreviated,  have  been  borealis.    It  is  asserted  that  this  infltnuii^^l 

sent  over  the  wires  with  a  single  instrument. —  can  work  upon  a  longer  line  without  the  s:-^ 

The  inventions  of  Mr.  Hughes,  patented  May  of  repeaters  than  any  other,  and  this  with  c 

20, 1866,  showed  that  the  field  of  discovery  in  extraordinarily  low  battery  power.— In  J-- 

telegraphing  was  far  from  being  exhausted,  by  winter  of  1868  a  new  instrument  was  perfex'^^ 

introducing  apparatus  even  more  wonderful  in  by  G.  M.  Phelps  of  Troy,  combining  the  nu  % 

its  operation  than  any  which  had  ^et  preceded  valuable  portions  of  botii  the  House  and  Hug^^j^ 

it.    &is  was  a  printing  telegraph,  m  which  the  patents,  and  whidi  has  been  introdnced  ^^y 

feat  of  printing  a  letter  with  every  impulse  or  great  success  on  nearly  all  the  lines  foriDrr-5 

wave  of  the  electric  current  was  accomplished,  using  those  inventions.    This  has  appropri^H^ 

In  the  other  telegraphs,  as  already  described,  been  termed  the  "  combination"  instmn}t:>L 

several  impulses  produced  by  successive  closings  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  »vn 

or  breaks  of  the  circuit  are  required  to  form  a  through  a  mud^  longer  circuit  uian  the  Ho:;^ 

single  letter ;  this  in  House^s  telegraph  varies  up  machine,  with  a  smidler  battery,  as  well  s^  •  ^ 

to  14  breaks,  the  maximum  required  for  repeat-  being  much  simpler  in  construction.    The  ^^' 

ing  the  same  letter,  and  averages  about  7  im-  board  and  transmitting  machinery  of  thU  >&* 

pulses ;  and  in  the  Morse  system  the  average  is  strument  are  precisely  like  those  (^  Hughes.  ^ 

about  8}  impulses,  some  of  which  making  lines  is  also  the  printing  apparatus,  with  the  exc^P* 
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vraaQy  divided  at  some  intermediate  point  into  broken  by  drawing  the  enda  together  and  loUir* 
two  distinct  circnits,  which  are  oonneoted  by  ing  them.    These  men  are  often  expert  o^oi^ 
means  of  a  ^^  repeater.''    This  operates  as  a  tor8,anditi8narratedof  some  of  those  empltj- 
doable  relay,  so  that  if  the  oirooit  be  broken  ed  in  the  United  States,  and  &miliar  with  il« 
on  either  side  of  the  repeater,  it  will  break  the  Morse  system,  that  they  can  receive  'mt^v^- 
«ircait  on  the  other  side  alsa    The  combined  ble  communications  through  the  imprttsuis 
oircaits  can  thns  be  operated  from  either  end  made  by  the  electric  current  upon  the  U>hZJt 
as  if  they  were  one  continuous  wire,  while  the  when  the  two  wires  are  placed  one  «b>  vt 
current  of  each  battery  has  to  pass  only  half  and  one  beneath  it. — In  the  extent  of  \U  Un- 
the  distance  between  the  terminal  stations.   A  graphic  lines  the  United  States  has  eietfM 
line  can  thus  be  extended  indefinitely  by  in-  every  other  country.    In  1860  it  was  ei^iui 
terpofiing  repeaters  at  proper  intervals  and  di-  that  there  were  over  50,000  m.  in  oper&Uo:. 
Tiding  it  into  a  number  of  separate  circuits,  and  since  that  time  the  number  has  beui  brcv.j 
Oopper  wire  is  a  much  better  conductor  than  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  linefrniLM 
one  of  iron  of  the  same  size,  and  would  carry  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  opened  iv. 
the  electric  current  from  5  to  6  times  as  far;  25, 1861,  and  thence  to  Oregon.    In  KewT>:i 
but  want  of  strength,  and  frequent  breakage  city  a  great  number  of  lines  are  concentrai'ii 
from  its  greater  expansion  and  contraction  by  and  the  following  will  convey  some  ide«  d'li 
the  changes  of  temperature,  prevent  its  use  extent  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  nc^ 
except  on  important  submarine  lines. — Upon  ciated  companies  in  their  building  situatdi:: 
some  telegrapn  lines  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  streeL  ?.t 
the  wires,  instead  of  being  supported  upon  basement  contains  the  *^  delivery"  depajtzL^; 
poles,  are  buried  beneath  the  ground.    Their  and  the  supply  department  or  storeroom,  «U^ 
first  cost  is  always  heavy,  and  many  of  them  all  materials  and  mstruments  used  on  the  11:  u 
have  soon  proved  £ulnres  through  imperfeo-  are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used  as  required.  (^ 
tion  in  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  some-  the  first  floor  is  the  department  for  the  rettj* 
times  from  settling  in  the  ground.    The  wires  tion  of  messages,  in  the  rear  of  which  L»  m 
are  best  insulated  by  coating  them  with  gutta  operating  room  of  the  American  compacj  i 
percha,  and  they  are  protected  from  injury  by  spacious  apartment  containing  25  inatnuDtLX 
laying  them  in  pipes  of  lead  or  of  earthenware,  each  arranged  on  its  own  table.    The  viro 
or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  saturating  the  enter  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  psas  un 
wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  '^  switch,"  which  is  so  arranged  thst  any  i- 
diloride  of  zinc.  Some  of^ese  lines  have  work-  strument  in  the  room  may  at  plessore  be  li- 
ed perfectly  well  for  many  years,  but  when  they  stantly  placed  in  connection  with  any  line  tfi- 
fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  expense  and  difficulty  taring  the  office.    From  the  switdi  wires  ut 
to  discover  their  defective  points.    The  insular  conducted  separately  to  each  instrument  C*: 
tion  of  the  wires  upon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of  the  second  floor  are  rooms  occupied  bj  tl< 
much  importance,  and  is  not  easily  effected,  for  president,  secretary,  and  other  principal  o£(^> 
any  non-conducting  substance  interposed  be-  of  the  company.    The  third  floor  ooDtaios  tic 
tween  the  wire  and  &e  post  becomes  a  conductor  operating  room  of  the  New  York  and  Bipi- 
when  its  surfJEioe  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs  and  Erie  lines.     The  rooms  of  the  aafiocii:<^ 
with  grooves  around  them  for  securing  the  press  are  on  the  fourth,  and  the  battery  m^ 
wire  hfave  been  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  on  the  fifth  floor.    In  the  latter  room  are  ^>r.: 
and  secured  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars  875  cells  of  Grovels  battery,  from  which  ali'^ 
where  these  are  to  carry  several  wires,  by  pins  lines  are  supplied  with  their  electric  c&rrtsL 
of  wood  or  iron.    A  great  improvement  upon  — ^It  is  estimated  that  in  Great  Britain  i^ 
this  18  a  glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden  Ireland  there  are  40,000  in.  of  tele^f'ii^  » 
pin  li  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer  Germany,  85,000 ;  in  France,  26,000 ;  inBu'^u 
covering  of  wood,  saturated  like  the  pin  with  12,000;  in  Italy,  6,600;  in  8witzerland,2.'*'i 
ooal  tar  and  pitch,  to  which  the  wire  is  fasten-  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  2,000;  inlurktra:^ 
ed,  and  which,  projecting  below  and  entirely  Greece,  500.    In  Australia  it  is  beliered  ^ 
covering  the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the  are  about  1,000  m.  completed,  and  in  India  i-^^' 
insulation  complete.    Hard  rubber  insulators  5,000  m.  controlled  by  the  East  India  oompa^; 
have  been  very  extensively  applied  in  the  north-  The  Russians  are  engaged  in  exteuding  a  ^^^ 
em  states  during  the  past  five  years.    The  de-  important  line  from  Moscow  to  the  ?^^ 
Ttoes  in  use  in  different  countries  for  this  pur-  which  will  thus  connect  eastern  Asia  vitM^' 
pose  are  very  numerous.    In  forests  the  wires  countries  of  £nrope,  and  eventually  V.^ 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  loosely  through  the  ring^s  straits  with  the  American  cootuKfi- 
supports,  so  that  in  case  of  a  tree  falling  upon  This  line  was  completed  to  Perm  on  tl^t  ^(^ 
them  they  need  not  be  broken ;  but  in  an  open  ders  of  Siberia,  and  thence  over  the  Ural  dh-ci* 
counti7  they  are  usually  fastened  to  each  post,  tains  to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861 ;  theBit^ 
The  wires  are  tightly  strained  as  they  are  set  is  to  be  continued  to  Tomsk,  and  &  ^^  ^. 
and  secured  to  the  posts;  and  after  the  work  kootsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia  1^  *^ 
is  completed  they  require  to  be  frequently  look-  then  cross  the  Altai  mountains  to  Kiakltt*  <^ 
ed  after  by  attendants  designated  repairers,  who  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  then  to  Cheta  oo  t|t 
follow  the  line  and  connect  the  wires  when  Amoor.    It  will  then  oross  to  Nertchiu&»-  ^ 
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0tnmd  eooted  with  tar,  pitch,  and  India  rubber,  negative  enrrents  are  trangmitted  mcnj  tbc 

■from  Governor's  ialand  to  the  Battery  in  New  more  rapidlj  than  sneceasiye  impiilses  <^  tbe 

York,  and  the  next  morning  was  beginning  to  same  character.    After  being  laid,  tb«  vim 

receive  communications  through  it,  when  the  were  first  worked  by  the  Bu^nkorff  indnrdoa 

wire  was  caught  in  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  get-  coils  and  a  Bmee's  battery,  and  afterward  wirl 

ting  under  weigh,  and  being  hauled  on  board  a  Daniell  battery ;  but  the  current  was  for  tie 

was  robbed  of  a  considerable  portion  which  most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  work  tk 

the  sailors  carried  away.    It  was  to  avoid  the  most  delicate  relay,  suso^tible  to  an  mpa^ 

tiak  of  disturbance  that  Prof.  Morse  entered  that  can  hardly  be  perceived  on  the  tonrA 

upon  those  investigations  which  led  to  his  dis-  The  effect  was  indicifked  at  the  NewfoondUd 

eovery  of  a  method  of  transmitting  the  current  station  by  the  deflection  of  a  delicate  galTaDdo- 

across  a  body  of  water  by  means  of  extending  eter,  and  at  Valentia  in  Ireland  by  that  of  iLr 

the  wires  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  width  reflecting  galvanometer  of  Pro£  William  Tboc- 

along  the  banks  on  each  side,  and  causing  the  son,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  multiply  the  ID(•r^ 

poles  to  terminate  each  pair  opposite  each  other  ment  in  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  ir* 

m  large  metallic  plates  in  the  water.     Mr.  tached  to  a  very  delicate  magnetic  needle.  Tb 

Samuel  Colt  laid  a  submarine  cable  in  1848  ray  being  thrown  upon  a  surface  at  some  ds' 

from  Coney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the  tance,  a  movement  of  the  needle,  that  is  (^b«f- 

mouth  of  New  York  harbor,  up  to  the  city,  wise  imperceptible,  may  be  even  measured  ii;^£ 

and  operated  it  successfully.    (See  Oolt,  SaM-  a  graduated  scale.     The  transmitted  coma: 

UBL.)    The  first  submarine  telegraph  wire  laid  was,  much  of  the  time  that  the  cable  oontinr^f! 

in  Europe  was  across  the  Bhine  from  Deutz  to  in  action,  so  weak  that  every  expedient  of  \h 

Cologne,  a  distance  of  only  about  half  a  mile;  kind  was  necessary  to  render  the  signals  pt^ 

it  was  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  laid  by  ceptible.    Prom  the  first  there  appears  to  b^t 

Lieut.  Siemens  of  the  royal  Prussian  artillery,  been  a  defect  in  the  part  of  tiie  cable  laid  t>^ 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  application  of  ward  the  Irish  shore,  and  thia  caused  a  tn- 

gutta  percha  to  this  purpose,  the  substance  about  porary  interruption  of  the  oommunicatiov  tliit 

that  time  first  beginning  to  attract  attention,  passed  between  the  ships,  and  excited  icrd 

The  grand  attempts  to  connect  the  European  fear  for  the  result  of  the  enterprise  until  tbt^ 

witiii  ttie  American  continent  by  laying  a  cable  were  soon  renewed ;  and  it  is  generally  belioy- 

across  t^e  Atlantic,  commenced  in  1857  and  ed  that  the  very  imperfect  signals  and  rariibi 

perfected  Aug.  6,  1858,  have  been' noticed  in  conditions  of  the  cable  during  the  time  thit 

the  article  Field,  Ctbus  W.   Before  these  were  signals  passed  through  it  from  Aug.  18  to  Sept 

undertaken  great  encouragement  was  given  to  1  were  attributable  to  this  original  defect,  a: 

the  enterprise  by  the  successftil  experiments  least  as  the  main  cause.    During  thia  time  1:\' 

made  on  Oct.  9, 1856,  in  transmitting  distinct  messages  were  sent  from  Valentia  to  Ne^- 

signals  at  the  rate  of  210, 241,  and  even  270  per  foundland,  and  271  from  Aug.  10  in  the  utLer 

minute  through  a  number  of  connected  coils  of  direction.    The  number  of  words  in  the  fonrtr 

wires  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  making  direction  were  1,474,  and  in  the  latter  1^^ 

a  total  length  of  about  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a  The  message  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  p^t^i- 

virtual  circuit  of  2,800  m.  by  the  interposition  dent  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  $^ 

of  fine  wires  at  the  joinings  of  tlie  coils.    The  words,  occupied  in  its  receipt  at  Newfomidlin^ 

wires  were  excited  through  the  magneto-electric  67  minutes.   The  rate  of  reception  of  me^"^ 

coils  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  the  signals  were  at  the  two  stations  was  however  veiy  Tarol< -^ 

received  upon  the  ordinary  recording  apparatus  the  signals  being  often  unintelligible  and  n- 

of  Prof.  Morse.    But  a  great  difference  was  quiring  several  repetitions.     The  retardap'^ 

afterward  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  consequent  upon  the  phenomena  of  iodnctior. 

wires  when  submerged.    Before  the  laying  of  incident  to  the  wire  assuming  the  charac t<r  <^* 

the  cable  it  was  ascertained  tiiat  insulated  wires  a  Leyden  jar,  was  considered  by  W.  T.  He^J«^ 

acquire  a  new  character  when  submerged,  and  telegraph  engineer,  of  London,  so  great  that  in 

instead  of  transmitting  the  current  as  simple  the  most  perfect  cable  across  the  AtlantK  ik> 

conductors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley-  more  than  4  words  per  minute  under  the  nK< 

den  jar,  the  gutta  percha  corresponding  to  the  favorable  circumstances  could  be  trangmt*«'' 

glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating,  and  on  the  nlan  of  the  dots  and  lines ;  but  if  a  '^•' 

tiie  iron  coating  or  the  fiuid  surrounding  the  ter  could  be  indicated  by  one  or  two  n|^^^ 

cable  to  the  exterior  conducting  surface,  and  the  rate  of  course  would  be  proportionaUy  :> 

that  consequently  the  cable  must  be  charged  creased.    The  feebleness  of  the  current  thn>uj 

throughout  the  entire  length  befbre  any  ef-  the  cable  in  consequence  of  any  defect  rend^^ 

feet  is  produced.  Among  other  interesting  phe-  its  working  liable  to  be  interrupted  hj  ^^  ^.* 

nomena,  it  was  observed  that  the  voltaic  current  ural  currents  of  electricity  in  we  earth,  whidi 

is  not  transmitted  so  rapidly  through  such  a  by  induction  excite  in  an  insulated  wire  cor- 

conductor  as  the  magneto-electric  current;  that  rents  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to^''^ 

several  distinct  impulses  may  pass  in  sucoea-  own,  and  overcome  any  artificial  electiicitr  n 

toon  at  the  same  time,  one  after  the  other,  little  force  in  the  conductor.    Thechan^i" 

through  the  wire  within  certain  limits  without  the  natural  currents  from  positiTe  to  ^^Pj^ 

interference;  and  that  alternating  positive  and  and  back  again  may  be  often  mistaken iivu^i^ 
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and  Ireland;  and  they  refer  to  the  following 
Ust  of  cables  mannfactiired  and  laid  down  hy 
them,  all  of  which,  except  three  short  lines, 
broken  hy  ships'  anchors,  are  in  snooessftd 
operation : 


i 

I 


18M 

1«5S 

1896 

1857 

185 

1858 

1856 

1858 

USO 

1858 

1858 

1850 

UW 

1858 

1858 

U58 

IMD 


1880 
1881 
1861 


From 


Hweden 

luly 

Contoa 

Kgypt 

Newfoawllftlid. . . . . 
P.Edwud'iisluid. 
Norway,  aerotti .... 
Acrou  montlia  of. . 

Kogtuid 

Englaod 

Vonr%j,  Acron. . . . 
Alexandria. ....... 

Kngland 

Swaden 

Polkstono 

Uvarpdol 

AoroM  riven. 

MaMs 

England 

Jersey 

France 

CorfQ 

Toaloa 


To 


Denmark. 
Ooreiea . . , 
Sardinia.. 


Cape  Breton . . . 
New  Brunswick 

Fiords 

Danobe 

Holland 

Banorer 

Fiords 


Denmaxlc 

OotUand 

Boulogne 

Holvboad..... 

In  India 

Blelly 

Isle  of  If  an  ... 
Plron,  France. 

Alglen 

Otranto 

Corsica 

Alexandria .... 


I 


'I 

oqA 


No.) 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

s 
1 
s 

8 

1 
8 
8 
0 
1 

a 

0 
0 


ba.  )ilS 


CO 


s 
1 
1 
1 

9 
9 

e 

9 
10)00 


1 

s« 

0 

6 

a 

14 1 

8X 
Mt 
11 


Total S^9T5|70a 


^1 
If 


13 
110 
10 
10 
85 

la 

49 
8 

110 

880 

18 

a 

8G0 
84 

ai 

85 

10 
00 
86 
91 

fiao 

80 

80 

1,618 


680 
U 

6 

1.060 

9i 

1,44 

50 

10 

m 

98 

81 

680 

80 

00 

1,518 


•Straad.  t  Bieel  oerered  wtth  tea^. 

The  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  is  laid  in  sec- 
tions by  direction  of  the  British  government ;  the 
mannfactorers  wonid  have  preferred  to  make 
it  a  single  continuous  line.  The  gatta  perdha 
company  of  London  also  express  fall  oonndence 
in  the  snccessftil  working,  and  their  readiness 
to  gnhrantee  this,  of  one  of  their  manufacture. 
England  is  connected  with  the  continent  hy  7 
submarine  cables.  The  line  ^om  Dover  to 
Ostend,  laid  in  1862,  is  75  m.  long,  and  contains 
6  wires.  The  lines  liud  in  the  Black  sea  in 
1855,  for  communication  between  the  Crimea 
and  Constantinople,  w;ere  in  two  sections,  one 
from  Constantinople  to  Yama,  200  m.  long, 
and  one  from  Varna  to  Balaldava,  150  m. 
These  contained  but  one  wire  each.  Their  cost 
when  laid  was  £22,000,  and  thej  worked  with 
complete  success.  In  1857  a  line  was  laid,  at  a 
total  cost  of  jB125,000,  from  Malta  to  Corftt  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which  400  m.  of  cable 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  Atlantic  route 
was  paid  out.  This  is  reported  to  have  failed. 
The  Dutch  laid  down  a  cable  in  1861  between 
Bataria  and  Singapore,  a  distance  of  6^0  m. ; 
and  after  conveying  a  few  messages  it  was 
several  times  broken  by  anchors  or  coral  reefs, 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  English  gov- 
ernment a  few  years  since  attempted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  line  through  the  Red  sea  to 
connect  the  telegraphs  in  India  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  proved  entirely 
unsuccessfnl,  never  conveying  even  a  single 
message  throughout,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, although  the  government  had  given 
a  guarantee  of  44  per  cent,  on  £1,000,000  f6r 
bfdf  a  century.  A  project  to  connect  Falmouth 
In  England  with  Gibraltar  was  abandoned  after 


the  cable  had  been  made  for  this  porpoM  it  t 
cost  of  £400,000.  All  these  fnluns  ire  a- 
plained  chiefly  through  the  negleoi  oi  the  pir- 
ties  employed  in  laying  the  cables,  and  in  u 
case  throi^h  insuperable  natnnd  obsttck 
The  Atlantio  cable  was  no  doubt  originaQj  de- 
fective, and  was  ii^ured  beside,  fint  in  the  vij 
in  which  it  was  exposed  to  Hie  son,  and  ttt?- 
ward  in  the  handling,  and  finally  in  the  ]smp 
Its  weight  was  about  19  cwt.  per  mile.  Scbc 
of  the  earlier  cables  were  much  heavier— etee 
V  tons  per  mile.  For  cables  to  lie  in  de«p  j^ 
ter,  where  no  disturbance  from  ancbon,  cc* 
rents,  or  drifting  materiak  is  likely  to  rack 
them,  great  weight  beyond  that  reqoiiedU) 
sink  them  is  considered  of  no  especial  aJro- 
tage,  and  the  heavy  iron  coating  is  foend  to  be 
altogether  useless;  but  near  the  shore  cabls 
of  greater  strength  and  weight  are  reqnired  to 
withstand  the  disturbing  causes  to  which  th<j 
are  exposed. — ^The  principles  of  the  ekcoic 
telegraph  are  treated  in  many  of  the  vorbii 
electricity,  and  the  ablest  papers  upon  the  sdV 
jject  by  the  most  eminent  electrioiaDs  are  focci 
m  the  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  sthfi- 
tific  societies  of  Europe.  Of  the  worb  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mioe^ 
«<  The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  with  Bepom 
to  Congress,''  by  A.  Vail  (Philadelphia,  my. 
'*  The  Electric  Telemph,  its  History  and  Frc^ 
ress,''  by  Edward  Highton,  C.  £.,  a  nuDbtf 
of  Weale's  s^es  (London,  1852);  "^Histonal 
Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  bj  A.  Jooe* 
(New  York,  1852) ;  "  The  Electro-Magnetic  U 
egraph,"  by  L.  TumbuU  (Philadelphia,  lS58i; 
♦*  The  Telegraph  Manual,"  by  TaL  P.  fihafetf 
(New  York,  1859) ;  and  "  History,  Theory,  lal 
Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  hj  George 
B.  Prescott  (Boston,  1859). 

TELEEY,  or  Telxki,  La8zl6,  count,  aHas- 
garian  patriot,  bom  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11, 1^1^ 
died  there  in  the  night  of  May  7-8, 1861.  Be- 
longing to  a  family  distinguialked  by  its  posses- 
sions and  connections  in  Hungary  and  Tm* 
sylvania,  as  well  as  by  political  and  littiv? 
merits,  he  early  prepared  himself  for  a  politici 
career,  studying  at  Pesth  and  Patak,  gained  i 
reputation  for  rare  attainments,  contributed  to 
political  and  miscellaneous  periodicala.  v^  '^ 
1887  was  elected  a  oorresponoing  member  of  tb^ 
Hungarian  academy,  d  which  his  half  biot^ 
Count  Joseph  Teleky  (bom  1790,  died  18»^^ 
the  author  of  the  great  history  of ''  The  Age^ 
the  Hunyadys,"  was  the  president  In  1^  ^ 
published  his  Kegyentm  (''Favorite")^  •  ^ 
which  has  mnce  successfiilly  maintained  itsw 

on  the  stage.  Having  been  for  some  jeai^ 
member  of  the  diet  of  Transylvania,  he  in  1^ 
took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  that  of 
Presburff,  where  he  soon  became  promiw^^ 
for  his  eloquence,  boldness,  decided  oppositi>c 
to  the  rule  of  Metteraich,  and  a  coansteot  Ad- 
vocacy of  liberal  reforms.  He  sobsequtft^ 
became  president  of  the  "  Opposition  Clob  » 
Pesth;  and  on  the  advent  of  his  party  to  povtr 
in  1848  he  was  eleoted  to  the  reorganised  hoase 
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angle  nnder  which  they  are  seen,  and  at  the  individualfl,   Hans  lippenheim,   a  qiecUrle 
same  time  increasing  their  brightness  by  ool-  maker  in   Middelbnrg,  and  Jacob  Adiusa 
leoting  into  the  eye  a  greater  number  of  rays  oalled  also  Metins,  a  native  of  AUonair.  1^ 
than  woald  naturally  enter  it.    Tothisinstm-  former  of  these,  on  Oct  22, 1608,  presented  u 
ment  we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  item  of  his  government  three  instraments  with  vbci 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  physical  appear-  "  one  could  see  things  at  a  distance,"  flppljtr 
anoe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  to  the  navi-  at  the  same  time  for  a  '^protections  worift 
gator,  the  explorer,  and  the  engineer,  it  is  a  pow-  equivalent  for  a  patent.    Mettna  made  s  kc^ 
erful  and  often  indispensable  auxiliary,  either  present  and  a  suuilar  application  later  hi  *h 
as  an  instrument  of  research  or  when  adapted  same  month,  but  said  that  he  had  mannficnint^ 
to  instruments  of  observation. — ^The  general  such  instruments  two  years  before.   It  hu 
construction  of  the  telescope  is  based  upon  the  been  frequency  stated  that  Zaehaiias  Jicsea 
well  known  property  possessed  by  a  convex  lens  also  invented  the  telescope  more  than  a  ;ec 
or  concave  mirror,  of  converging  to  a  focus  the  later;  but  the  evidence  adduced  only  prcm 
rays  of  light  falling  upon  it  from  any  object,  and  according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
of  forming  at  that  focus  an  image  of  the  object  which  may  have  been  imitated  from  thoK  cf 
itself.    This  image  may  be  rendered  visible,  as  Lippersheim ;  and  this  is  the  more  likeij  a 
in  the  camera  obscura,  by  interposing  at  the  both  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  eame  c^. 
focus  a  white  screen,  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  and  it  is  ha^ly  possible  that  the  public  tr^i- 
or^  still  more  strikingly,  a  cloud  of  light  smoke  action  with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
within  which  the  image  will  appear  suspended,  knowledge  of  Jansen.    The  attempt  was  wa^ 
But  if  the  rays  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  by  the  states-general,  it  is  said,  to  retain  to 
interruption,  and  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  axis  themselves  the  knowledge  of  this  inventi'^ 
of  the  lens  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance  whose  importance  in  war  was  at  once  pettelvt^ 
from  the  focus,  the  image  will  be  seen  more  dis-  by  Prince  Maurice ;  but  it  is  also  saia  and  ^•«> 
tinctly  than  before;  and  if  the  focus  be  nearer  lieved  that  the  fVendi  ambassador  soon  ^- 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  lens,  the  apparent  di-  ceeded  in  obtaining  from  them  an  order  k 
mensions  of  the  image  will  be  greater  than  the  two  telescopes  for  his  own  government  It  s 
apparent  dimensions  of  the  object  itself.  This  is  certain  that  the  report  of  the  invention  y-.-^- 
the  simplest,  though  not  the  common  form  of  spread  abroad,  and  the  new  and  wonderfnl  i&- 
the  telescope.  Usually  a  second  lens,  of  shorter  struments  found  their  way  to  London,  Ptm 
focus  than  the  first,  is  introduced  near  the  im-  and  even  Venice.    But  by  no  person  in  icj 
age,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  still  fur-  city  was  the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or 
ther  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object;  its  great  importance  more  quickly  recognind. 
and  thus  is  constituted  the  ordinary  telescope,  than  by  GalUeo,  then  visiting  at  the  last  nao<< 
which,  in  its  elementary  construction,  consists  place.    He  was  evidently  willing,  at  a  iitt: 
of  an  "  object  glass"  or  "  object  mirror,"  of  as  day,  to  be  thought  the  second  inventor,  gM 
lafge  dimensions  as  practicable,  and  an  "eye  only  by  an  uncertain  rumor;  but  it  is  report^ 
lens,"  which  enables  the  eye  to  receive  ^e  im-  by  some  that  he  actually  saw  one  of  the  l>Q'ci^ 
age  under  the  greatest  practicable  angle.    The  telescopes,  and   Huyghens,  referring  to  the 
object  glass  is  always  necessarily  convex,  and  matter,  declared  that  the  man  who  could  la- 
the mirror  concave,  but  the  eye  glass  may  be  vent  the  telescope  unguided  by  cfaanoe  woaU 
either;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at  the  proper  be  more  than  mortal.    Whether  seeing  tbeis* 
distance  beyond  the  focus,  and,  the  rays  hav-  strument  or  not,  however,  his  sagacious  int^^ 
ing  crossed,  the  image  then  appears  inverted ;  lect  fully  appreciated  the  great  scientific  Tal» 
if  concave,  as  in  the  common  opera  glass,  it  is  of  the  invention ;  and  returning  to  Padoa  vitb 
placed  within  the  focus,  and  objects  appear  in  some  lenses,  he  immediately  began  to  impn'^ 
their  natural  position.    The  magnifying  power  upon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to  experunest 
of  the  instrument  is  measured  by  dividing  the  independently,  under  guidance  of  the  mere  it- 
focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  by  that  of  the  port,  and  he  soon  found  a  better  ai^  more  c^ 
eye  piece ;   the  illuminating  power  depends  tain  result  than  had  been  chanced  upon  bj  th« 
mainly  on  the  size  of  the  object  glass. — ^English  origlnid  inventor.    He  made  a  leaden  tnbe.  sp^ 
writers  are  fond  of  alleging  that  the  telescope  fitted  at  one  extremity  a  plano-convex  lens  fc' 
was  certainly  known  to  Koger  Bacon  and  used  object  glass,  and  at  the  o&er  a  suitable  fif!'^ 
by  Digges  before  the  17th  century,  but  the  first  concave  for  eye  piece.   This,  his  first  telescvj^i 
really  definite  accounts  of  the  invention  date  magnified  only  tnree  times ;  he  then  made  id- 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1608.    Magnify-  other  of  more  than  double  this  power,  and  st^>fi 
ing  lenses  had  long  been  known,  and  even  the  after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  80,  the ''  Tb^ 
compound  microscope  had  been  invented  by  the  can  artist"  betook  himself  to  the  stodj  t^}-* 
Jansens  nearly  20  years  before  this  date — ^a  dis-  heavens,  where  his  first  discoveries  exoitf^ 
covery  which  has  somewhat  embarrassed  the  more  wonder  than  that  of  the  "optio  glass' it- 
study  of  the  question  before  us  from  confusion  self.  The  popular  curiosity  excited  by  both  ^^ 
of  the  by  no  means  explicit  terms  with  which  so  great,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  ^  he  *^ 
both  instruments  are  described.    But  it  is  now  compelled  night  after  night,  though  wearied,  to 
generally  conceded  that  the  honor  of  having  stand  by  his  glass  to  show  its  wonderfol  ^ 
made  the  first  telescope  belongs  to  one  of  two  formances  to  the  curious.   But  we  can  aoarvel; 
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brffliant  dlBooyorf  ee  were  made.— An  iaiprovt-  witli  only  ti»  foeUe  optlMl  pow«r  il  tkir 

ment,  of  more  importanoe  than  that  of  the  command,  were  right  In  their  preferwee.  I^e 

figuring  of  lenses,  consisted  in  the  modifi-  as  late  as  1678,  Hevdins,  who  had  spent  t.c* 

cation  of  the  eje  piece.    By  the  introduction  life  in  the  constroction  and  nse  of  large  iostn- 

of  more  tiian  one  convex  lens,  Bheita  had  ments,  as  well  as  telescopes,  argued  etnet^j 

reinverted  the  image;  bat  this  was  all  the  gain  in  favor  of  the  {unnnles  for  obeerTiDg'--iK<.  k 

that  either  he  or  Kepler,  who  also  proposed  stated  by  Whewell,  because  it  would  mik«  kl 

the  same  thing,  seems  to  have  expected.    In  the  old  observations  of  no  valne,  but  na^^r 

ibct,  there  resulted  an  increase  of  aberrations  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  m«t:i^ 

which  begat  distaste  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  not  which  he  said  had  not  yet  proved  itscif  s^]-- 

until  about  1669,  when  Huyghens  invented  the  nor,  especially  in  the  case  of  comets.   A  i'> 

oombination  which  still  bears  his  name,  that  troversy  upon  this  questicu  aroee  between  1- 

much  advantage  was  gained  by  multiplying  and  Hooke,  in  consequence  of  which  Hi.t' 

lenses.    This  eye  piece  is  composed  of  two  was  requested  to  visit  JJantzic  and  make  ar^::. 

convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  as  8  to  comparison  of  the  two  methods.    He  did  «"> 

1,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  when  it  appeared  that  Hevelius  had  scqiunc 

an  interval  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  these  focal  such  skill  hi  the  use  of  his  favorite  metl". 

lengths ;  the  place  of  the  telescopic  image  be-  that  the  difference  of  their  obaervatioiM  kIvC 

ing  between  the  lenses.  This  arrangement  was  exceeded  a  few  seconds,  and  in  no  caseaio<  x*- 

fbund  to  have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point  ed  to  so  much  as  a  minute  I    As  early  w  U*^! 

of  distinctness  over  the  single  eye  s^aiBS,  by  rei^  Gascoigne,  an  accomplished  young  English  » 

son  of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra-  tronomer,  had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  u.r 

tions  between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent  scope.    In  a  letter  to  Crabtree  he  a^s  ti^; 

less  amount  of  injurious  effect  in  the  rescdt,  he  has  fitted  his  sextant  **by  the  help  of.:: 

while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the  cane  (tube),  two  glasses  in  it,  and  a  thread.  ^ 

color  of  the  images  formed  by  the  object  glass,  as  to  be  a  pleasant  instrument.^'    Theolv^* 

To  this  day  the  *^  Huyghenian  eye  piece''  re-  he  had  proposed  to  himself  waa  the  inprc^^ 

mains  one  of  the  best  combinations  for  ordinary  ment  of  the  lunar  theory,  and  he  ^^  doabt^ii  c.: 

viewing  purposes.    Another  eye  piece,  less  sue-  in  time  to  be  able  to  make  observations  u>  <^<' 

oessful,  however,  was  constructed  by  Oampani  onds."    He  had  also  at  this  time  inTent«d  t:^ 

with  8  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  objects  wire  or  filar  micrometer,  in  the  detaib  t< 

'^  without  any  iris  or  rainbow  colors." — ^In  the  which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  not  merelj  ^ 

form  to  which  the  refraotiuff  telescope  had  chanical  ingenuity,  but  also  a  true  sppmu- 

now  been  brought,  it  remained  friU  three  ouar-  tion  of  the  astronomical  recjuirementa  of  ^^ci 

ters  of  a  century  without  fhrther  material  im-  an  apparatus;    and  there  la  no  doabt  thi:- 

provement.    Bat  during  this  interval,  by  the  had  tne  inventor  lived  to  make  a  more  eiteri- 

application  of  the  telescope  to  instruments  of  ed  appHoation  of  his  contrivance,  the  ttsL-j 

observation,  astronomy  was  continually  gaining  would  have  been  of  high  value.    Gaaco*:^-' 

in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  re-  perished  untimely  at  the  ba^e  of  Min*' 

■pecting  tiie  positions  and  movements  of  the  Moor,  and  his  invention,  of  which  no  aocccc: 

heavemy  bodies.    Morin,  professor  of  mathe-  had  been  published,  ana  which  does  not  $e«c: 

matica  in  the  college  of  France,  first  in  1684  to  have  been  sufficientiy  appreciated  tt  t^ 

attached  a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a  time,  remained  forgotten  until  nearly  80  j^ 

graduated  arc,  in  order,  as  he  says,  *^to  meas-  after,  when  an  opportunity  for  redantttwa^- 

ure  the  fixed  stars  quickly  and  accurately."  He  curred  upon  the  reinvention  of  the  niitfoiE<;tif 

was  also  the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the  by  Auzout.   It  was  about  the  aame  period  Cc 

daytime.    Having,  one  morning  in  the  early  Boemer  gave  to  the  ielescopo  one  of  its  }^^ 

twilight,  directed  a  li  foot  telescope  attached  important  ^plications,  by  attaching  to  it  »3 

to  the  alidade  of  a  planisphere  upon  Arcturus,  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  pUciiv*^ 

he  followed  the  star  until  after  the  sun  had  so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  menduA. 

risen ;  and  finding  that  it  still  continued  visible,  and  shortly  afterward  Picard  iu  Fans,  3^^ 

his  Joy  was  so  demonstrative  that  his  instru-  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  fbllowing  up  thisc^' 

ment  was  displaced  and  the  star  lost.    He  af-  ital  idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  obeerritH^- 

terward  succeeded  in  following  Venus  and  other  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  thia  app'^ 

Slanets,  as  well  as  several  fixed  stars,  into  the  tion,  see  TsAirsrr  OmoLX. — ^Merseune,  in  -^ 

ay  light.    But  it  was  only  after  the  introduc-  correspondence  with  Descartes,  had  before  '-^ 

tion  of  fixed  threads  into  the  field  of  the  tele-  year  1689  suggested  the  practicabili^  of  Dbio^' 

scope,  that  it  became  a  really  useftil  auxiliary  to  concave  mirror  instead  of  the  principal  ieiL'  £ 

instruments  of  measurement.    At  the  present  the  telescope;  but  the  idea  ^peari  to  ot^"- 

day  it  seems  at  first  strange  tiiat  astronomers  been  unfSEkvorably  received  by  the  I*^^v, . 

should  have  preferred  the  simple  *^  sights"  or  1668  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  published,  c 

'*  pinnules,"  with  which  they  had  always  been  his  work  entitied  Optica  Promota,  the  plto  « * 

accustomed  to  observe,  to  the  far  more  ac-  reflecting  telescope,  consisting  of  a  too^^"^ 

curate  perception  frimiahed  us  by  the  tele-  mirror,  perfbratea  in  the  centre,  by  wbicb  ^-^ 

scope ;  and  yet  they,  without  any  means  of  des-  rays  were  to  be  converged  to  a  focoa  before  •- 

ignating  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and  and  after  crossing  wQvdd  be  receired  np*^  * 
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ioal  ingeouity,  he  devoted  all  the  time  at  his  as  to  prodnoe  an  image  free  feauk^  edkn. 

command  to  the  manufacture  of  reflectors.  Im-  Telescopes  were  made  acccMrding  to  hk  direc- 

proving  oontinuallj  upon  his  successiye  results^  tions,  and  were  said  to  perform  well ;  but 

and  with  increasing  means  at  his  disposal,  he  the  secret  of  their  construction  died  with  him. 

made  many  Newtonian  reflectors,  some  even  and  no  puhlio  account  of  the  facts  was  gi%  tz 

as  large  as  20  feet,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  until  called  forth  bj  later  occurrences.  In  1747 

Gregorian  form  of  10  feet  focus ;  in  the  course  Euler,  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  be* 

of  m  which  work  he  acquired  naturally  most  man  eye,  declared  that  a  combination  of  lensc^ 

profitable  experience,    ^tronomical  observa*  of  different  media  was  possible  which  ahoski 

tion  also  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  me-  give  a  colorless  image,  and  investigated  asi- 

ohanical  progress,  and  the  pages  of  the  *'  Phil-  lytically  the  curvatures  for  a  lens  compounded 

osophioal  Transactions"  bear  abundant  testi-  of  glass  and  water.    His  result  was  questioced, 

mony,  not  only  to  his  skill  and  success  in  oh-  singularly  enough,  by  the  man  from  whcm 

serving,  hut  also  to  the  great  philosophical  opposition  might  have  heen  least  expected, 

powers  of  his  mind.    The  discovery  by  him  of  John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upco 

the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781,  brought  him  to  the  Newton^s  dictum,  was  contending  aeainst  Lis 

favorable  notice  of  George  III.,  by  whose  liberid  own  future  fame.    His  questioning,  howeTer, 

patronage  he  was  enabled  in  1785  to  undertake  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the  same  dk- 

the  construction  of  the  celehrated  40-foot  re-  tum  itself  than  of  argument,  and  he  was  k^ca 

flector,  which  under  these  auspices  progressed  led  to  consider  the  subject  more  attentively 

rapidly  to  completion.     The  instrument  was  hy  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  mathematician. 

E renounced  finished  in  Aug.  1789,  when  the  that  there  were  certainly  some  cases  to  which 
ihors  of  the  persevering  and  zealous  astrono-  Newton's  rules  did  not  apply.  Thus  shaken 
mer  received  tneir  first  reward  in  the  discovery  in  his  confidence,  Dollond  undertook  exper> 
of  the  6tii  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  tube  of  this  ments,  at  first  with  prisms  of  glass  and  water, 
l^reat  telescope  was  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  40  feet  and  soon  found  that  when  the  prisms  were  «o 
m  length,  and  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  comhined  that  the  rays  passed  through  with* 
The  speculum,  weighing  2,118  pounds,  had  48  ont  refraction,  they  were  tinged  with  the  cchn ; 
inches  of  effective  aperture,  and  was  8^  inches  next,  arranging  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  ap- 
thick.  By  slightly  inclining  it,  the  rays  form-  peared  without  colors,  he  found  them  displioed 
ing  the  image  were  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  by  refraction.  Here,  then,  was  in  hb  hands 
tube,  just  beyond  its  mouth,  and  there  received  the  grand  principle  which  was  to  make  a  revo- 
by  the  eye  piece  directly,  thus  saving  the  per-  lution  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope.  He 
oentage  of  light  ordinarily  lost  by  the  second  pursued  the  study,  and  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
reflection.  The  motion  of  this  massive  instru-  suits  by  using  prisms  of  crown  and  fiint  giasa. 
ment  was  effected  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  From  prisms  to  lenses  the  transition  was  easy, 
arrangement  of  masts  and  ladders,  which  form-  and  his  triumph  was  finally  completed,  whes, 
ed  a  framework  or  scaffolding  within  which  having  combined  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glas 
the  telescope  could  he  not  only  supported,  but  with  a  suitable  concave  of  flint,  he  was  able  to 
directed  with  ease  and  certainty  to  any  part  of  correct  the  colors  and  leave  suffident  refracticQ 
the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  50  years,  dur-  outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image, 
ing  the  latter  portion  of  which  the  telescope  And  now,  singularly  again,  it  was  £aler's  turn 
had  lain  unused,  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  Jonn  to  doubt.  He  still  believed  all  kinds  of  glas 
Herschel  at  the  end  of  1889,  and  on  New  alike  in  their  optical  properties,  and  that  it  was 
Tear's  eve  his  family  assembled  within  the  only  some  happy  combination  of  curvatures  sx 
tube  and  sang  its  requiem.  It  now  rests  hori-  which  Dollond  had  arrived.  But  his  doalu 
zontally  upon  three  stone  piUars,  a  monumept  soon  gave  way  hefore  experience,  and  the  mas* 
to  the  memory  of  its  constructor. — ^It  would  terly  powers  of  his  analysis  were  hroogkt  to 
seem  that  the  improvement  of  the  refracting  hear  successfully  upon  the  problem  of  the  com- 
telescope  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  pound  object  glasses.  The  subject  attraettc^ 
was  long  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  opinion,  universal  attention,  and  mathematicians  erery* 
quoted  above,  of  one  whose  views  were  al-  where  contributed  toward  perfecting  hy  theory 
ways  to  be  received  with  deference.  Kewton'  the  requisite  conditions  of ,  curvature  of  tLe 
evidently  conceived  that  the  prismatic  rays  of  lenses.  The  new  telescopes  were  appropriatelf 
light,  once  separated,  could  not  be  recomposed  called  achromatic,  or  free  from  color,  ana  hecce- 
into  white  light  except  by  the  same  refraction  forth  the  "  dispersive  power*^  of  any  medioxn, 
that  had  separated  them,  and  that  therefore  by  virtue  of  which  the  differentiy  c<Mored  rays 
the  removal  of  these  colors  from  a  telescopic  are  differentiy  refracted — ^that  is,  are  di«»ersed 
image  was  impossible.  The  opinion  was  seem-  from  each  other — ^wa^  recognized  as  inaepco- 
ingly  self-evident,  and  yet  was  incorrect.  The  dent  of  the  "  refractive  power,**  hy  virtue  of 
weight  of  Newton^s  authority,  however,  was  which  the  whole  pencil  is  diverted  from  its 
BufScient  for  a  time  to  repress  furiher  investi-  original  source.  Side  by  side  with  the  theo> 
gations  in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  until  rists  was  Dollond  with  his  practical  sldlL  At- 
1729  that  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided,  tempting,  in  1768,  to  make  aouble  olject  glasses 
it  is  said,  by  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  of  short  focal  distance  to  be  used  with  a  coo- 
eye,  was  led  to  a  plan  of  combining  lenses  so  cave  eye  lens,  he  found  difficulties  in  the  sun- 
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.  i_romcnt  of  the  sphexieal  aberration,  wbereapoa  the  mean  rays  at  the  centre  and  at  a  given  dis- 

1  le  idea  occurred  to  him  of  dividing  this  aber-  tance  therefrom  into  one  and  the  same  point. 

'  ition  by  having  two  lenses  of  crown  glass  and  Both  lenses  should  be  concavo-convex  in  form, 

'  u^hidiag  the  flint  lens  between  them,  an  ar*  and  with  a  proportion  of  aperture  to  focal 

-  .ui^oment  which  accomplished  the  purpose  in  length  of  y^  he  obtained  an  almost  perfect 

.  ivw,,  but  did  not  succeed  with  convex  eye  onion  of  rays.    The  unusually  deep  curvatures 

!  *!eco8  also.    Afterward,  his  son  Peter,  whose  of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occasioned  some 

*\vn  skill  combined  with  his  fathers  inventive  scruples  on  the  part  of  opticians,  and  tliis  con* 

_r  on  ills  to  render  the  name  of  DoUond  insepa*  struction   remained  almost  forgotten  for  40 

r .  i  1)  1 V  associated  with  the  history  of  the  telescope,  years,  until  Steinheil,  with  characteristic  bold- 

r  L-^ii  med  these  experiments,  and  as  a  result  pre-  ness,  has  recently  taken  up  the  study,  found  and 

-^  eiited  to  the  royal  society  of  London  a  tnple  conquered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  has  ar» 

• .  •Joct  glass  of  3^  feet  focal  length  and  3|  inches  rived  (in  1860)  at  complete  success  in  the  man* 

■  perture,  with  which  the  telescopic  image  was  ufacture  of  the  Gaussian  object  glasses. — ^The 

y  pronounced  by  Short,  an  excellent  judge,  to  be  proper  construction  of  eye  pieces  was  also  a 

' '  <ii.stinct,  bright,  and  free  from  colors."    The  matter  of  some  consideration.    Beside  the  Huy* 

r  »roj)er  combination  of  three  lenses  into  a  sys-  ghenian  form  already  mentioned,  and  which  is 

r  c-iii  in  which  any  the  least  departure  from  bar-  only  applicable  for  viewing  objects,  Kamsden, 

>  aoiiious  action  will  oflend  the  practised  eye,  in  1783,  introduced  another,  which  is  still  used 

f  not  vitiate  the  whole  action,  was  of  course  in  micrometer  observations.    It  consists  of  two 

-«,^<v>gQized  as  a  matter  requiring  the  utmost  plano-convex  lenses,  of  equal  focus,  with  their 

iolicacy.    A  beautiful  suggestion  was  made  by  convex  surfaces  toward  each  other,  and  sep* 

.VoUoston  of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting  arated  by  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  the  com- 

-.  iii>  concentric  adjustment  of  lenses.    By  re-  mon  focal  length.    By  this  arrangement,  to 

•  "loving  the  eye  glass  of  a  telescope  and  view-  which  he  was  guided  by  a  remark  of  Newton, 
^.\x  any  bright  object,  as  a  lighted  candle,  the  essential  condition  of  a  ^^flat  field"  is 
:) trough  the  object  glass,  there  may  be  oh-  gained,  and  the  aberrations,  chromatic  and 
-<  rved  at  the  same  time  with  the  refracted  spherical,  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  prac- 

niatze  a  series  of  fainter  images  formed  by  the  tically  insensible.    For  terrestrial  observations^ 

-^tX'oiid  reflections  from  the  diflerent  surfaces,  the  elder  DoUond  sought  to  reduce  aberrations 

i '.  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  glasses  be  truly  and  enlarge  the  field  of  view,  by  increasing 

•  oiitrcd,  these  images  will  all  be  in  the  same  the  number  of  lenses,  and,  aflber  having  first 
:-: raiglit  line;  or  if  there  be  any  error  of  posi-  improved  the  4-glass  eye  pieces  already  in  use, 
r':oii  of  either  lens,  it  will  be  decidedly  mani-  obtained,  by  adding  yet  a  5th  lens,  a  combi- 

\.  >tt;d,  and  by  proper  adjusting  screws  may  nation  which  very  satisfactorily  effected  both 

•  »%i  corrected  accordingly. — Among  the  many  the  desired  objects. — Among  the  distinguished 
'Mafhematical  solutions  of  the  new  problem  names  connected  with  the  history  of  the  tel&- 
.  >f  the  object  glasses,  the  precepts  given  by  scope,  some,  like  those  of  Euler  and  Gauss, 
-<I  i;rel,  in  his  "Dioptrics,"  commended  them-  brought  lustre  to  it;  others,  like  Dollond's,  re- 

.'Ives  to  the  general  apprehension,  and  served  ceived  lustre  from  it.  The  name  of  Joseph  Fraun- 

•  <  <  ;i  basis  for  subsequent  fruitful  investigations,  hofer  did  both.  Devoting  the  labors  of  a  life  (see 
i  iiose  precepts  were :  1,  that  the  radii  of  cur-  Fbaunhofeb)  all  too  short  for  science  to  the  im- 
vfttiire  of  the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be  pro vement  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  he  stud- 
^T]  <}i  that  the  angles  of  the  incident  ray  with  led  the  theory  of  light  and  the  laws  to  which  it 
t  :ie  normal  would  be  equal  at  both  surfaces,  was  subject  in  transmission  through  various 
uhi^h  would  give  for  crown  glass  a  ratio  of  media,  and,  by  aid  of  his  own  ingeniously 
'icMrly  1  to  3;  2,  the  radius  of  the  third  sur-  devised  apparatus,  gained  perfect  familiarity 
Kice,  the  first  of  the  flint  lens,  should  be  such  with  all  its  modes  of  action.  Then,  fully  ap* 
rhjit  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility  passing  predating  the  obstacles  to  practical  application 
:  .iront^h  both  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  lens  of  this  knowledge,  lying  in  the  difficulty  of 
would  unite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  flint  glass,  his 
T  part  of  the  axis,  so  that  the  spherical  aberration  mechanical  ingenuity  contended  successfully 
>\tHild  be  sensibly  destroyed;  and  3,  having  against  this  difficulty.  The  process  by  which 
(i<  terrnined  the  outstanding  dispersion  for  the  his  glass  was  manufactured  is  kept  a  secret,  but 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  fourth  surface  should  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  disks  them- 
i  >e  made  such  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  nearly  selves  are  obtained  by  selectiug  and  melting 
•ii>  Tio^sible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest,  together  the  most  faultless  specimens  from 
JCtirly  in  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon  larger  masses  of  the  best  glass,  whose  constitu- 
fiie-^e  precepts,  showed  that,  by  changing  the  ent  parts  however  are  not  known.  Having  now 
ratio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  ^  to  f,  the  the  glass,  he  well  knew  how  to  combine  curva- 
^►ro{)ortion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  could  be  tures  to  suit  its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  re- 
iiiriterially  increased  without  prejudice  to  the  suits  are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe.  His  life's. 
*'»rforraance  of  the  instrument.    Not  long  after,  labors  were  fitly  crowned  by  the  completion, 

( r  inss  remarked  that  it  was  possible,  theoreti-  in  1824,  of  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  obser- 

f  ;tily,  to  construct  an  object  glass  which  would  vatory  at  Dorpat,  a  masterpiece  which  excited 

iinitti  all  the  rays  of  any  two  colors  as  well  as  no  less  wonder  than  admiration.    The  object 
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glMSof  fbUi  instnimeiii— double  and  nottriple,  was  found  to  present  nopeenliar  difBeoltj;  ad 

as  stated  by  some  writers — ^has  a  clear  apertare  moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  eonpo)- 

of  9.6  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  170.5  inches,  sating  action  could  be  accomplished  by  propo 

Its  opdc^  performance  is  of  the  highest  char-  a^ustment  of  the  relative  positicms  of  tb6 

acter,  such  that  Stmve  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  lenses,  so  that  less  rigorons  aocnraej  is  reqoi- 

noance  it  unsurpassed  in  this  respect  bj  any  site   in   their  mechanical  formation.     Upoo 

in  existence.    It  gave  to  the  stellar  images  a  studying  the  details  of  oonstmotionf  Bo^ 

perfect  sharpness  of  definition,  which  enabled  found  it  probable  that  a  telescope  of  18  ^t 

it  not  only  to  resolve  the  closest  known  double  focal  length,  and  with  a  crown  lens  of  18  iDdies 

stars,  but  also  to  discover  as  double  or  multiple  aperture,  could  be  made  achromatic  w^  i 

others  that  had  passed  unchallenged  before  the  fiint  lens  only  4  inches  in  diameter.  Four  yean 

exquisite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the  practised  later  this  same  construction  was  introdoeed 

eye  of  the  younger  Herschel.    But  the  true  into  actual  use  by  Plossl  at  Vienna,  and  his  nf> 

hand  of  the  artist  was  shown  in  this  instru-  cess  was  such  as  to  attract  considerable  notice 

ment  no  less  in  the  mechanical  than  in  the  op-  The  new  form  received  the  name  of  *^  dialytie** 

tical  part;  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  success  or  separated  telescope.    One  of  them,  in  tbe 

in  foreseeing  and  meeting  every  requirement  possession  of  Schmnacher,  having  an  apertcre 

of  the  astronomer  is  in  the  fact  that  his  style  of  2i  inches  and  focal  length  of  2  feet,  was  <fe- 

of  "mounting''  the  telescope  remains  to  this  scribed  by  him  as  of  extraordinary  exedkeet 

day  essentially  unimproved,  and  has  served  as  of  defining  power.     Both  Schumacher  tod 

^e  model  for  subsequent  artists.    Fraunhofer  Struve,  the  latter  doubtless  the  beet  living  jodire 

died  at  the  early  age  of  89,  and  the  two  words  of  telescopic  performance,  said  ^at  they  hsd 

inscribed  upon  his  tomb  tell  the  truth :  Approxi-  never  seen  a  telescope  of  equal  dimensioiis  thi; 

maoitndsra. — ^The  manufiftcture  of  optical  glass  could  compare  with  this.    Afterward  Stnnre, 

has  received  much  attention  in  England.    In  canvassing  Europe  for  masterpiecea  worthj  to 

1824  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  royal  adorn  the  new  observatory  at  Pulkowa*  vidt«d 

society  to  take  into  consideration  the  theory  Vienna,  and  while  there  compared  a  dialrtk 

and  to  experiment  upon  the  manufacture  of  telescope  of  8i  inches  aperture,  bearing  a  ma^- 

such  glass.    Their  chief  labors  devolved  upon  nifying  power  of  186,  with  a  Frannhofer  tel- 

three  members,  Dollond,  Faraday,  and  Her-  escope  of  half  an  inch  greater  aperture  and  i 

achel.    The  first  results  were  reported  to  the  power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  pereeiTe 

society  in  1829.    The  efforts  of  this  commit*  any  superiority  in  the  Munich  glasa.    The  po9- 

tee  were  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  very  sibility    also   of   making    telescopes    achnv 

heavy  glass,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  matio  by  combinations  of  other  media  with 

didcs  of  7  inches,  which  seemed,  so  far  as  tried,  glass  naturally  received  due  attention.    Tele- 

to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  tele-  scopes  with  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  g!&s>) 

scope.    Dr.  Ritchie  also  devoted  much  atten-  were  advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Csn- 

tion  for  several  years  to  the  same  sulject,  choix  in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  fiiTor- 

and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre-  able  notice ;  but,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  s&j. 

vented  by  premature  death  from  publication  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  materials  in 

of  any  of  his  processes.    Mr.  Simms,  who  ob-  proper  shape  and  size  will  be  a  perma&»: 

tained  most  of  the  glass,  applied  afterward  to  obstacle  to  their  general  manufacture.    A  b«i- 

Messrs.  Ohanoe  and  co.  of  Birmingham,  who  ter  idea  was  suggested,  and  carried  into  prM> 

had  manufactured  it  according  to  Dr.  Bitchie^s  tice  also,  by  Dr.  Blair,  who  aimed  at  some^is^ 

instructions,  for  information  relative  to  the  more  than  the  ordinary  correction  of  colors, 

matter,  but  received  only  unsatisfactory  an-  It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the  be«t 

Bwers.    Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  glass  telescopes,  there  were  residual  colors  hsrb  * 

as  it  came  into  his  hands,  Mr.  Simms  inferred  their  origin  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  correktioa 

that  it  had  been  fused  in  moulds  and  there  sub-  of  the  colored  spaces  in  the  spectra  IbrBied 

fleeted  to  pressure.    The  largest  disk  had  7f  by  the  crown  and  flint  lens;  so  tnat  if  any  tv> 

nches  diameter,  and  was  ground  for  use  by  colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same  focoa^asic 

Simms  himself.    It  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be  the  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  woold  not  ii» 

"  an  excellent  glass,  but  not  altogether  fault-  at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of  the  resL 

less."  In  this  stote  of  difficulty  respecting  large  This  want  of  correlation  is  called  the  '*  imtka- 

disks  of  flint  glass,  the  idea  occurred  to  some  ality"  of  the  colored  spaces,  and  its  effect  t» 

that  the  desired  achromaticity  might  be  ob-  known  as  the  *^  secondary  spectrum.*^    BUir, 

tained  by  separating  the  lenses  and  placing  the  by  a  beautify  refinement  of  the  original  iImott. 

flint  at  some  distance  down  the  tube  in  thenar-  flrst  made  each  lens  of  his  object  i^aas  inde- 

rowing  cone  of  rays.    In  1828  Alexander  Bo-  pendently  achromatic,  and  in  such  a  way  thit 

gers  proposed  to  introduce  in  combination  with  their  secondary  spectra  corrected  eadi  other. 

the  crown  lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of  This  he  accomplisned  by  using  flmd  media^tvo 

plate  and  flint  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  is  lenses  of  which  were  endosM  in  oombinatiofi 

entirely  destroyed,  and  the  outstanding  disper-  with  three  of  glass.    Moreover,  in  the  oov^ 

sion  left  available  for  the  desired  correction  of  of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  man- 

that  of  the  outer  lens.    The  investigation  of  atic  acid  combined  in  proper  proportiona  with 

the  requisite  curvatures  of  this  compound  lens  metallic  antimony  gave  a  qiectmm  in  whkli 
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the  colon  bad  exaetlj  the  same  proportions  tical  power.  Mr.  Clark  has  recently  complet- 
as  in  crown  glass;  and  therefore  by  enclosing  ed  a  magnificent  object  glass  of  18}  inches  in 
tiii«:  flaid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a  clear  aperture  and  with  a  focal  distance  of  28 
}<I:ino-conveK  and  the  other  a  meniscus,  he  feet,  the  largest  In  the  world,  if  we  except  one  of 
obtaiaed  the  gratifying  resnlt  of  a  telescope  20  inches  diameter  upon  which  Porro,  in  Paris, 
aL*solutely  free  from  colors.  The  name  ^^  apla-  is  said  to  be  now  engaged.  Mr.  Clark^s  object 
natic/^  or  without  error,  was  given  to  this  com-  glass  is  made  from  disks  of  Birmingham  glasa, 
i filiation.  Another  flnid-lens  telescope,  of  the  wliich  have  a  uniform  density  and  freedom 
dialytic  form,  was  constructed  by  Barlow,  who  from  veins,  and,  though  only  rudely  mounted 
iiiade  use  of  the  high  dispersive  power  of  sul-  as  yet,  has  already  revealed  the  duplicity  of 
pii  uret  of  carbon,  a  beautifully  transparent  and  the  minute  companion  of  a'  Gapricorni ;  and  in 
< x>Iorless  fluid.  He  was  able  to  render  achro-  Jan.  1862,  it  detected  a  companion  to  Sirius, 
inrttic  a  combination  of  a  crown  lens  8  inches  perhaps  the  hitherto  invisible  one  whose  work- 
in  diameter  with  a  fluid  lens  of  half  the  size,  ings  have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
There  is  however  a  practical  objection  to  the  variable  movement  of  the  larger  star.  It  is 
n^e  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  arising  from  the  va-  probable  that  this  masterpiece,  prevented  from 
liability  of  its  density  by  variations  of  temper-  reaching  its  original  destination,  will  cfow  be 
.iture.  By  actual  experiment.  Barlow  ascer-  secured  for  the  observatory  of  Harvard  college. 
taiued  that  in  the  first  mentioned  telescope,  the'  ^In  England,  the  attention  of  the  mechanical 
tl  fractive  index  of  the  fluid  would  be  changed  astronomers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  has  been 
^y  one  tenth  of  its  whole  amount  by  a  change  of  late  years  more  especially  occupied  with  the 
( >f  temperature  from  82°  to  212°.  This  suscep-  construction  of  large  reflecting  telescopes,  and 
ti^ility  would  require  a  more  habitual  determi-  preeminent  in  this  department  is  Lord  Rosse, 
Ti^ition  of  the  corresx>onding  eflfect  upon  the  who  about  1848  completed  a  telescope  which 
\  aiue  of  a  revolution  of  a  micrometer  screw  has  a  clear  aperture  of  6  feet  and  a  focal  length 
wiien  one  is  used  with  such  an  instrument.—  of  53  feet.  This  enormous  instrument  has 
I  :e  verting  to  what  may  be  called  the  regular  two  specula,  one  about  8|  and  the  other  about 
< 'instruction  of  achromatics,  we  flnd  that  the  4  tons  in  weight.  At  first  each  rested  upon  a 
Miccessors  of  Fraunhofer  at  Munich,  and  Gui-  system  of  27  platforms  most  ingeniously  ar- 
iiand  and  Caucboix  at  Paris,  have  succeeded  in  ranged  to  distribute  their  support  of  this  enor- 
producing  object  glasses  of  dimensions  far  supe-  mous  weight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
nor  to  those  of  the  Dorpat  lens.  Disks  of  10,  equal  pressure  in  every  position  of  the  instm- 
12.  and  even  more  inches  in  diameter  have  be-  ment  The  vital  importance  of  securing  this 
<  <m\e  familiar  to  these  master  opticians,  whose  equilibrium  of  all  parts  of  the  speculum  is  best 
^icili  in  working  them  keeps  even  pace  with  their  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  the  maker,  that  a 
:nanufacture ;  and  two  Munich  telescopes,  each  strong  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  back  of  a 
with  more  than  15  inches  of  clear  aperture,  one  speculum  4  tons  in  weight  and  nearly  6  inches 
:ir  Piilkowa  and  the  other  at  the  observatory  of  thick  produces  flexure  sufficient  to  distort  the 
Harvard  college,  have  for  years,  in  the  success-  image  of  a  star.  At  a  later  period  27  triangles, 
till  exercise  of  their  wonderful  powers,  been  each  with  a  ball  at  each  angle,  were  substituted 
Mfi'iing  richly  to  the  stores  of  astronomical  for  the  platforms,  so  that  now  the  speculum  rolls 
knowledge. — ^A  few  attempts  have  been  made  freely  on  81  balls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is 
In  the  United  Stales  to  manufacture  optical  supported  upon  a  massive  universal  joint  of 
*tint  glass,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  but  cast  iron  resting  upon  a  pier  of  stonework  built 
;*:trtially  successful,  and  that  with  only  small  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  counterpoised  by  a 

•  li^ks.  Bat  the  American-wrought  object  glasses  chain  suspension  applied  at  the  centre  of  grav- 
Save  earned  for  themselves  a  high  place.  Many  ity,  that  it  can  be  moved  with  great  facility,  a 
11,'tve  been  made  in  New  York  by  Henry  Fitz,  quick  motion  being  given  by  a  windlass  below, 
tnd  submitted  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  and  a  controlling  slow  motion  in  either  direo- 
i  raniihofers  lenses,  size  for  size,  nor  are  we  tion  by  hand  of  the  observer  above.  Various  mi- 
iware  that  the  test  has  failed  in  a  single  in-  crometers  have  been  tried  with  this  instrument, 
-tance.  His  largest  glass,  13  inches  in  diam-  but  the  common  filar  micrometer  with  coarse 
'  rcr,  was  made  for  the  Dudley  observatory  at  threads  answers  best;  and  such  is  the  quantity 
Albany.  Bpencer,  already  famous  for  the  ex-  of  light  collected  by  the  immense  reflecting sur- 
-<  LJence  of  his  microscopic  objectives,  has  made  face  below,  that  the  threads  in  the  micrometer 
lor  Hamilton  college  a  13^  inch  telescope,  are  always  distinctly  visible  without  artiflcial 
which  is  liighly  commended.  But  in  exquisite-  illumination  even  in  the  darkest  night.  Thia 
.i« -is  of  workmanship  and  performance,  the  ob-  illustration  of  the  illuminating  power  of  such 
>'r>t  glasses  made  by  Alvan  Olark,  of  Boston,  a  telescope  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  related 
'  ave  fairly  distanced  all  competitors,  native  or  by  Herschel,  who  said  that  with  his  20-foot 
:<>rci;^n.    Whoever  will  glance  over  the  list  of  reflector  he  could  read  the  figures  on  the  dial 

•  lone  double  stars  discovered  with  his  7  and  8  of  a  church  clock  when  the  twilight  was  so  far 
rich  lenses  (see  ^American  Journal  of  Sci-  advanced  that  the  tower  itself  of  the  church 

'xe/^  vols.  XXV.  and  xxix.)  will  remark  sev-  could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.    The  gen- 

ril  Htars  that  must  have  passed  unnoticed  un-  oral  processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  figuring 

lur  the  review  of  Struve  with  his  superior  op-  these  large  specula  have  been  already  de- 
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scribed  In  the  article  SpKcrrtinf .  Sfertt^T  other  IM  wKh  which  OhMOrnao  has  ftmid  ana 
large  reflectorshave been  conBtruoted by  Laaeell,  ured  the  position  of  Clark's  safcellite  ef  8iriia. 
De  la  Rue,  andNasmyth ;  and  Tcry  recently  the  Bteinheil,  investigating  the  relative  raflectaf 
first  of  these  has  succeeded  in  transporting  to  power  of  a  speonlnm  coated  by  this  new  pro- 
Malta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4  feet  in  diam-  cess,  as  compared  with  others  and  with  the 
eter.  De  la  Rne  has  snccessJRilly  applied  his  transmitting  power  of  some  object  glaM 
large  telescopes  to  celestial  photography,  in  fonnd  that,  under  an  angle  of  reflection  of  45% 
which  he  has  made  many  important  improve-  the  amonnt  of  brightness  obtained  was  s«  fo- 
ments.—The  manufacture  of  reflecting  tele-  lows: 

flcopes  with  gi^  specula  has  of  late  received  gl^SS!^^/.::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::  'Ti 

a  new  mapnlse  from  the  discovery  by  laebigof         Qn!ekBiiveT«d  giMs ts 

a  process  of  coating  glass  with  an  infinitesimal         iieiaiite  mirror,  one  Rflaedon k 

film  of  pure  metafile  saver.    From  the  first    ^•'^SttSiuiTSicope « 

days  of  reflectors,  as  early  as  Newton,  we  find         Orefforiui  or  CM8e(p«inteD # 

a  proposition  to  substitute  a  sUvered  lens  for    ^♦•^^owSctgi^^bjFrtui.hofertr.ao^^^ t^ 

the  metalhc  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  account         object  giaas  by  steinheii ?: 

'of  the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  could  But  beside  ^e  gain  in  brilliancy,  there  is  an- 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the  other,  less  important  perhaps,  but  by  no  meatii 
polished  surface.  In  1740  Caleb  Smith  showed  inconsiderable  advantage ;  for  we  are  bow 
how.  With  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos-  able  to  substitute  for  the  heavy  and  intra>ctaM« 
terior  surface,  the  rays  of  different  refrangi-  speculum  metal  a  disk  of  glass  which  is  &r 
bility,  after  twice  passing  through  the  glass,  easiertocast  and  anneal,  and  being  mnch  firmer 
and  thus  becoming  separated,  might  be  united  can  be  made  of  less  than  half  the  weight  of 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens  the  present  mirrors.  We  may  therefore  look 
pfaced  not  far  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  with  confidence  for  the  yet  greater  perfection 
The  elder  Herschel  sometimes  used  glass  refiec-  of  reflectors,  and  for  corresponding  progress  in 
tors  for  his  smaller  telescopes.  In  1823  Airy  discovery. — A  beautiful  application  of  gla^s 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses  mirrors,  unsilvered,  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
m  the  Gregorian  or  Cassegrainian  form,  and  John  Herschel  and  realized  by  Porro  of  Pam 
showed  how,by  proper  mutual  acyustment  of  the  fi^ruse  in  observations  of  the  son.  ItiscQ»> 
two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  obtained,  tomary  in  these  observations  to  diniintsh  as 
In  1888,  and  again  in  1841,  Barftiss  of  Weimar  much  as  possible  the  aperture  of  the  telescope, 
investigated  the  theory  of  telescopes  with  glass  and  to  protect  the  eye  by  using  shades  of 
mirrors,  and  found  that,  of  the  various  forms  of  stained  glass.  Btill,  great  inconvenience  is  frit 
reflectors,  the  Cassegrainian  was  best  adapted  from  the  intense  heating  power  of  the  concvo- 
for  this  construction.  He  demonstrated  that  trated  solar  rays,  which  frequently  breaks  tht 
in  this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aber-  shades,  and,  in  long  continued  observation,  al> 
ration  may  be  sensibly  corrected  in  a  telescope  ways  causes  trouble  and  straining  to  the  ere. 
of  20  inches  focus  with  full  6  inches  aperture,  Herschel  proposed  to  nse  only  the  very  snaJI 
and  that  such  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a  portion  of  lignt  reflected  from  the  first  siirfar« 
power  of  600.  But  by  Liebig^s  discovery  a  still  of  glass,  by  constructing  the  large  mirror  of  a 
better  field  has  been  opened.  His  process  con-  Newtonian  telescope  of  a  double-concave,  veil 
sists  in  precipitating  the  silver  upon  the  glass  polished  lens,  whose  first  surfoce  only  is  trclr 
surface  from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by  figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  9.6  |<er 
addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate.  cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  nnahsorlKed 
After  immersing  the  glass  for  about  three  quar-  The  lower  end  of  the  telescope  tnbe  being  Ir^ 
ters  of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular  open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  oo: 
film  is  obtained  which  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue  and  is  dispersed.  But  even  the  smul  aroovat 
1)y  reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  blue  of  reflected  rays  is  still  further  reduced  by  tU 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and  second  reflection,  which  is  made  to  take  pbce 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  harder  at  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  whose  refmoti'^ 
than  ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft;  angle  should  not  be  less  than  80*  or  40*.  ««^ 
leather  and  perhaps  a  little  dry  rouge,  is  sus-  that  now  the  portion  of  light  finally  reaching 
ceptible  of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish  the  observer  is  but  yi^Vir  ^^  ^^^  direct  tUnmira- 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  figure  tion,  in  consequence  of  which  immense  redm^ 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath.  Foncault  has  also  tion  a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed  to  proc<^ 
made  nse  of  a  process  of  similar  nature  (see  the  eye.  Porro,  in  constructing  a  telesr*^ 
SpEcutcif),  and  succeeded  in  constructing  tele-  upon  this  principle,  improved  it  by  plaeiDf 
scopes  of  considerable  dimensions.  One  was  the  prism  for  the  second  reflection  at  the  po- 
made by  him  of  18  inches  aperture  and  only  larizing  angle  for  glass,  whereby,  upon  intro- 
88  inches  focus,  with  which,  under  a  magnify-  ducing  a  NicoVs  prism,  the  light  may  be  ea- 
ing  power  of  600,  he  could  separate  the  compo-  feebled  as  much  as  desired  wiSiont  using  arsT 
nents  of  the  small  companion  of  yAndromeaae.  shade  at  all. — ^The  proper  construction  of  th^ 
Even  now  (1862)  he  is  completing  for  the  Paris  support  or  stand  upon  which  the  telescope 
observatory  a  silvered  mirror  of  81  inches  is  to  rest,  and  by  wnich  it  is  to  be  Greeted  to 
diameter,  which  is  not  yet  definitively  mounted,  the  heavens,  is  a  matter  of  Tei7  gi^at  impor- 
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ol88S6fl  of  obsenrationB.     On  this  aooonni,  it  the  abbej  of  IVaonmftiister  in  ZQrfeh,  he  mai^ 

will  probably  yet  be  found  most  adyantageoua  ried  Uie  danghter  of  Walter  Forst  of  Uri,  and 

to  make  nse  of  the  doable  refracting  property  Joined  the  patriots,  who,  meeting  on  the  EftUi 

of  certain  crystals  for  the  separation  of  images,  under  the  leadership  of  his  father-in-law,  of 

TELFAIR,  a  S.  co.  of  G^rgia,  bounded  8.  Werner  Btauffaoher  of  Sohwytz,  and  Ainokl 

and  W.  by  the  Ocmnlgee  and  a.  E.  by  the  Lit-  Ton  Melchthal  of  Unterwalden,  Nor.  7, 1307, 

He  Ocmnlgee  river;  area,  926  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  swore  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  An*- 

1860,  2,718,  of  whom  886  were  slaves.    The  trian  bailiffs.    Passing  one  day  with  his  son 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy,  with  ezten-  through  the  market  place  at  Altori^  where  Her- 

sive  pine  forests.     The  productions  in  1860  mann  Gessler,  the  bailiff  of  Klisanacht,  l^id 

were  77,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,260  of  caused  a  pole  to  be  erected  with  the  dncal  bat 

sweet  potatoes,  and  672  bales  of  cotton.    There  of  Austria  on  its  top,  he,  notwithstanding  orders 

were  14  churches,  and  248  pupils  attending  to  that  effect,  declined  uncovering  his  head  ass 

public  schools.    Oapital,  Jacksonville.  token  of  submission.    For  this  offence  he  wu 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  civil  engi«  arrested  and  brought  before  Gessler,  who  threat- 

neer,  born  in  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfries-  ened  him  with  death.    On  seccnd  thooght,  the 
shire,  Aug.  9, 1767,  died  in  Westminster,  Sept  ■  bailiff,  who  had  heard  that  Ten  waa  the  most 

2,1884.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  akilM  bowman  among  his  countrymen,  tdd 

a  stone  mason,  and  in  1780  went  to  Edinburgh,  him  that  he  could  redeem  his  life  by  shootuus 

and  while  there  in  all  his  intervals  of  leisure  an  apple  from  his  own  child's  head.    Yaioij 

studied  architecture  and  drawing.    Two  yeara  did  he  beg  the  tyrant  to  be  relieved  from  so 

later  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  employ-  dreadfdl  a  trial ;  he  was  compelled  to  obey, 

ed  by  Sir  WiUiam  Chambers  on  the  quadrangle  Gathering  all  his  energy  and  invoking  the  Al- 

of  Somerseit  house,  then  building.    He  was  af-  mighty,  he  succeeded ;  and  in  the  f ulneas  of 

terward  employed  for  8  years  as  architect  in  his  joy  was  embracing  his  son,  when  an  arrow 

the  Portsmouth  dockyard,  then  upon  the  altera-  was  discovered  which  he  had  concealed  in  bii 

tions  of  Shrewsbury  castle,  and  in  the  construe-  bosopi.    **  What  was  it  for?*'  asked  the  baiM. 

tion  of  numerous  bridges,  one  of  which  over  **  To  kill  you  if  I  had  hurt  my  boy,"  was  the 

the  Severn  had  a  flat  arch  of  180  feet  span,  answer.    He  was  immediatdy  diained  by  onkr 

He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Elles-  of  the  bailiff,  who,  taking  him  in  hb  own  b«^ 

mere  canal,  108  miles  in  length,  and  requiring  intended  to  have  him  incarcerated  in  the  castk 

eeverid  extensive  aqueducts  over  the  valleys,  of  KfLssnacht;  but  during  the  sail  acroas  the  N. 

which  he  built  for  the  first  time  of  iron ;  the  bay  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  a  storm  arose  whk  b 

Caledonian  ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed  put  the  craft  in  imminent  danger.    Tell  was  s 

any  previously  built  in  size ;  and  6  other  canals  good  boatman ;  by  order  of  G^sler  he  was  du- 

of  considerable  extent  in  England  and  Scotland,  fettered,  grasped  the  rudder,  and  soon  brought 

the  Gdtha  canal  in  Sweden,  an  immense  tun-  the  boat  safely  near  to  the  land ;   bnt  now. 

nel  at  Harecastle  on  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  seizing  a  favorable  opportunity,  he  spraogupoc 

and  the  works  executed  under  the  commis-  a  projecting  headland,  which  is  still  known  as 

sioners  of  highland  roads  and  bridges,  which  ^^  Teirs  Rock,"  or  '*  TelPs  Leap,"  while  be 

included  the  construction  of  1,000  miles  of  new  pushed  back  the  boat  into  the  sarL    Then  be 

road  and  1,200  bridges,  and  the  improvement  hid  himself  in  a  ravine  through  which  his  ew- 

of  several  harbors.    The  St.  Eatherine  docks  my  had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Kflwanacht,  tad 

of  London,  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen  mortally  wounded  him  with  an  arrow.    Tbif 

and  Dundee  harbors,  the  construction  of  iron  event  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  br^^king  oat 

bridges  with  flat  arches  of  170  feet  span,  and  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  in  which  he  actiT«]T 

above  all  the  ^at  Menid  suspension  bridge,  participated;  and  he  fought  at  the  battle  oif 

were  among  his  subsequent  engineering  tri-  Morgarten  in  1816.    He  had  reached  a  good 

umphs.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  old  age,  when,  in  attempting  to  save  a  boj't 

society  of  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  of  that  of  life,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Schachen.    Tlid 

London  in  1827.  He  was  president  of  the  institu-  dramatical  part  of  this  story  haa  beiui  qms- 

tion  of  civil  engineers  from  1820  till  his  death,  tioned  by  modem  critics ;  it  is  not  narntf«d 

and  bequeathed  to  it  £2,000  for  a  premium  fund,  nor  even  alluded  to  by  contemporary  chroni- 

together  with  all  his  scientific  books,  prints,  ders,  and  is  first  found  in  writers  of  the  15ib 

and  drawings.  Beside  the  accountof  his  labors  century;  moreover,  the  name  of  Geader  doei 

on  public  works,  which,  with  additions  made  by  not  figure  on  the  records  of  the  Austrian  h^ 

his  executors  after  his  death,  constituted  a  biog-  iffs.    it  has  been  remarked  also  Uiat  a  tale  to 

raphy,  andwaspublishedunderthe  title  of  *^  Life  the  same  import  was  current  in  the  ancieot 

of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  writtten  by  annals  of  Denmark,  as  appears  in  the  Bi$Un* 

Himself"  (4to.,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  JkmicB  of  Saxo  Grammationa.    ^ee  Hiselj't 

1888),  Mr.  Telford  in  early  life  published  some  JBeeherehM  critiquet  tur  Phuioire  me  GmUmt»f 

poems  under  the  signature  of  '^  Eskdale  Tom."  Tell^  Lausanne,  1848.)    Whatever  the  trmb 

TELL,  WiLLiAH,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  may  be,  TelPs  memory  is  still  bright  in  his  ns- 

Swiss  revolution,  bom  at  BUrglen,  canton  of  tive  country ;  and  Johannes  von  MtUer,  in  bis 

Uri,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  history  of  Switserland,  regards  him  as  a  hw- 

In  1864.    The  holder  of  a  £srm  belonging  to  torical  character. 
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TELL-TALE.    See  Tattlxb.  bnt  it  saffered  severely  from  the  bombardmeiiti 

TELLURIUM  (Lat.  teUiu,  the  earth),  an  ele-  as  well  as  from  fever  and  cholera. 

mentary  substance,  discovered  and  named  by  TEMPE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  north  of 

Kliiproth  in  1798 ;  symbol,  Te ;  chemical  eqniv-  Thessaly,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beauty. 

alent,  64.5 ;  specific  gravity,  6.65 ;  hardness.  It  is  a  glen  between  Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa, 

2-2.5.    Though  commonly  classed  among  the  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  into  the  sea. 

rnetnls,  it  has  much  analogy  in  its  properties  Poets  and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a 

to  sulphur  and  selenium.    It  occurs  in  a  native  type  of  sylvan  loveliness,  and  it  was  also  famed 

Btate  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  various  as  a  haunt  of  Apollo.    It  was  with  laurel  from 

metals,  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  or  Tempo  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 

lead.    The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant  metal-  were  crowned.    Only  some  of  the  later  dassi- 

lic  lustre,  of  a  tin-gray  or  lead-gray  color,  pass-  oal  authors  seem  to  have  described  it  from 

ing  to  steel-gray.     It  is  very  fusible  before  observation,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  its 

the  blowpipe,  and  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  savage  grandeur,  the  lofty  clifls  rising  almost 

green  on  the  edges;  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  and  the  Peneus 

le.a\ing  no  residue ;  and  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  rushing  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.    The 

nitric  acid.     I'he  substance  occurs  in  small  defile  is  about  5  m.  in  length,  and  is  so  nar- 

III asses,  irregularly  lamellar,  and  crystallized  in  row  in  parts  as  to  afford  space  only  for  the 

6-8ided  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria  Loretto  river  and  the  road.    It  is  the  only  channel 

near  Zalathna  in  Transylvania.     Tellurium  is  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian 

almost  always  combined  with  small  portions  of  plain  reach  the  sea,  and  was  believed  to  have 

iron  or  gold  in  a  metallic  state,  silver,  or  lead,  been  formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  by 

so  that  some  have  supposed  that  the  substance  Hercules,  or  by  Neptune,  as  an  outlet  for  what 

ought  to  be  considered  as  a  telluret  of  iron  or  had  previously  been  a  vast  inland  sea.    It  was 

of  gold.    Many  natural  alloys  have  been  met  also  one  of  the  few  passes  through  which  an 

witii  at  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylva-  army  from  the  north  could  invade  Thessaly, 

u'liu  and  fh>m  the  collection  of  those  presented  and  was  therefore  of  great  military  importance* 

by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  museum  of  Four  carefully  constructed  fortresses  added  to 

natural  history  at  Paris,  Dufr^noy  has  arranged  its  natural  impregnability. 

the  varieties  among  the  following  5  species:  TEMPERAMENT,  a  term  used  by  physiol- 

Tiative  tellurium,  auro-argentiferous  teUnrium  ogists  to  express  the  differences  in  the  physical 

(i:ra[)hio    gold),   auro-plumbiferous   tellurium  and  mental  constitutions  of  individuals,  referred 

(rniilierite),  plumbo-auriferous  tellurium  (nagy-  from  remote  antiquity  to  peculiarities  in  the 

agite),  and  telluric  bismuth  (bornite).    Auro-  quality  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

argentiferous  tellurium  was  recognized  at  the  These  peculiarities  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 

Gold  Hill  mines.  North  Oarolina,  by  Dr.  Genth,  mated  and  defined,  nor  be  demonstrated  by  the 

and  telluric  bismuth  is  found  in  many  of  the  anatomist  and  chemist,  and  are  detected  and 

^r)ld  mines  of  Virginia  and  North  Oerolina,  in  appreciated  chiefly  by  the  character  which  they 

foliated  scales  and  lamellar  masses.    Tellurium  impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions,  always 

combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  compounds  within  the  limits  of  health.    The  ancients  be- 

of  feeble  acid  characters,  TeOi  and  TeOs,  cor-  lieved  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  consisted  of  4 

re<<ponding  in  composition  with  sulphurous  and  humors  (corresponding  to  the  4  then  so  called 

Bulphurio  acid.    With  hydrogen  it  forms  the  elements,  earth,  air,  flre,  and  water),  which  they 

^'-aseous  compound  TeH,  analogous  to  sulphn-  named  bile,  blood,  black  bile  (supposed  to  come 

rotted  hydrogen.  from  the  spleen),  and  phlegm  or  watery  fluid 

T  ELLUS.    See  Tkrra.  (believed  to  come  from  the  brain) ;  and,  if  either 

TEMESVAR  (anc.  I%yhisctu\  a  town  of  of  these  elements  was  in  excess,  that  it  gave 

H  unitary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Temes,  and  rise  in  the  above  order  to  the  bilious  or  chol- 

formerly  of  the  Banat,  situated  on  the  Bega  ca-  eric,  sanguine,   melancholic,  and   phlegmatio 

n  al ,  75  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Belgrade ;  pop.  in  1854,  temperaments.    This  view  prevails  in  the  pop- 

20.300.    It  stands  in  an  extensive  marshy  plain,  ular  mind  to  the  present  day,  and  was  main* 

is  defended  by  walls  and  outworks,  and  entered  tained  by  physicians  to  the  time  of  Cullen,  who 

by  3  gates.    Iron  wire,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  paper,  admitted  only  2  temperaments,  the  sanguine 

and  leather  are  manufactured.    The  Bega  canal  and  the  melancholic,  regarding  the  phlegmatio 

connects  it  with  the  Danube,  and  a  railroad  as  a  degree  of  the  former  and  the  choleric  of 

with  Szegedin  and  Pesth.    Temesv4r  is  the  see  the  latter.    Of  course,  there  is  an  endless  vari- 

of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  ety  in  the  shades  of  temperament  in  different 

and  the  seat  of  several  law  courts.    It  was  cap-  individuals,  but  the  characters  of  the  2  tempera- 

tured  after  a  heroic  defence  and  sacked  by  the  ments  of  Oullen  are  as  follows:  The  sanguine 

Turks  in  1552,  and  held  till  1716,  when  it  was  temperament  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of 

tuken  from  them  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  rebuilt  the  circulatory  system,  with  a  strong  and  fre- 

arid  strongly  fortified.  It  was  besieged  for  about  quent  pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump  figure,  smooth 

1 00  days  by  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army  and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  soft  and  light 

in  1849,  and  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Ha3mau,  who  hair,  and  light  eyes;  there  is  great  nervous 

ni^ar  its  walls  achieved  the  most  important  susceptibility,  ready  memory,  lively  imagina- 

Austri&n  victory  in  that  war  (Aug.  9,  1849) ;  tion,  cheerfulness,  and  a  love  for  sensual  pleaa- 
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sna;  Ito  diteaaeB  are  geneniHy  Tiolent and  in-  Bangoine  tempenBoenti  b^ng  best  and  moA 
flammatory.  The  English  aa  a  race  are  good  frequentlx  aeen  in  the  female  eez ;  H  m  oUa 
examples  of  this  temperament;  its  physical  the  consequence  of  sedentary  life  and  of  aeantl 
traits  may  be  seen  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  indulgence  and  excitement;  its  diasaaDa  an 
Venus  de'  Medid,  Antinotls,  and  the  ^^  Greek  generally  hysterical  and  conTQlmTB. — ^Aocctd- 
Slave,"  and  its  moral  traits  in  the  lives  of  Al-  mg  to  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
oibiades,  Washington,  Mark  Antony,  Lady  Jane  or  coloring  matter  in  the  body  ia  intaaiateiy 
Grey,  John  Adams,  and  Winfield  Scott;  and  associated  with  the  temperaments;  individuk 
both  are  represented  in  the  god  Bacchus  and  and  races  of  tropical  and  warm  regiona,  with 
in  the  celebrated  duke  of  Richelieu.  A  variety  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  skin,  belong  as  a  nils  to 
of  Uiis  is  the  muscular  or  athletic  temperament,  the  melancholic  temperament ;  while  those  of 
hi  which  with  all  the  external  mgns  of  strength  cold  and  temperate  zones,  with  light  lian:  and 
the  intellect  is  poorly  developed ;  the  Famese  eyes  and  fair  complexion,  belong  to  the  sm- 
Hercules  is  a  good  embodiment  of  this  tern-  g^ine.  Whatever  physical  conditions  inx^dues 
perament.  In  Cullen's  melancholic  tempera-  color  and  its  concomitants  determine  also  iha 
ment,  which  later  physiologists  consider  aa  nature  of  the  temperament ;  these  oooditiooa 
secondary  or  morbid,  the  solids  predominate,  act  also  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  ndiid,  aiding 
the  figure  being  less  plump  and  more  firm,  the  or  impeding  its  workings,  lliere  can  be  no 
huT  and  eyes  black,  the  skin  coarse  and  dark,  doubt  that  uie  mind  has  its  temperaments  inde- 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sad ;  the  vital  func-  pendent  of  those  of  the  body,  according  as  the 
tions  are  slowly  performed,  but  the  strength  emotionB  or  the  reasoning  will  vary  in  thor 
is  considerable ;  the  disposition  is  gloomy  and  natural  intensity,  educational  development,  or 
the  temper  suspicious ;  the  manner  is  slow,  manner  of  working.  The  temperameata  are 
grave,  cautious,  impassive,  but  tenacious  of  all  intimately  related  to  individual  constitiitioM, 
emotions  when  once  excited.  Don  Quixote  ia  idiosyncrasies,  acquired  differences,  and  varie- 
a  good  representative  of  this  temperament ;  also  ties  in  the  human  race ;  they  are  more  or  I^s 
Louis  XI.,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Zinunermann,  and  combined  together,  and  by  external  drcina- 
J.  J.  Bousseau.  Other  t^nperaments  as  well  stances  are  convertible  into  each  other ;  indeed, 
characterized  as  the  above  are  the  bilious,  the  whole  subject  is  so  indefinite  that  some 
lymphatic,  and  nervous.  The  bilious  or  chol-  physiologists  consider  the  above  dootrine  ci 
eric  temperament  is  marked  by  a  supposed  pre-  the  temperaments  as  a  mere  supeiBtition  con- 
dominance  of  the  bUiary  system,  with  strong  nected  with  the  old  humoral  pathology,  and 
hard  pulse,  yellowish  brown  skin  and  dark  hair,  regard  the  mental  and  moral  influencea  fomor* 
and  moderately  fleshy  body ;  by  violent  and  ly  attributed  to  the  organic  peculiarities  upon 
easily  excited  passions,  firmness  and  inflexibility  which  these  temperaments  were  founded  as 
of  character,  boldness,  and  perseverance.  The  pertaining  to  differences  of  cerebral  organlza- 
greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  crimes  are  met  tion. — ^The  most  recent  and  plausible  claaafica- 
with  in  persons  of  this  temperament ;  here  are  tion  of  the  temperaments  is  that  originated  br 
generally  placed  (though  in  some  instances  er-  Dr.  William  Byrd  Powell,  and  defined  and 
roneonsly,  as  will  be  seen  below)  Alexander  illustrated  in  his  *^  Journal  of  Human  Sdence'' 
the  Great,  Julius  OsBsar,  Brutus,  Mohammed,  (Cincinnati,  O.,  1860).  He  makes  only  two 
Oharles  XII.,  Peter  the  Great,  Gromwell,Oardi-  vital,  primary,  or  original  temperamenta,  the 
nal  Richelieu,  Attila,  Oharlemagne,  Tamerlane,  sanguine  and  the  bUious.  the  latter  even  being 
Richard  HI.,  and  Napoleon  I.  The  moral  fao-  only  a  modification  of  tne  sanguine  from  di- 
nlties  are  early  developed.  It  is  difficult  to  matic  or  other  external  infiuencea ;  to  them  he 
draw  the  line  between  this  and  the  sanguine  adds  the  lymphatic  and  encephalic  (instead  cf 
temperament.  In  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  the  melancholic),  secondary  or  acquired,  but  by 
temperament,  the  proportion  of  the  fiuids  is  transmission  now  become  as  elementary  aa  the 
supposed  to  be  too  great,  firom  activity  of  the  other  two,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  they 
secreting  system  and  inactivity  of  the  absorb*  are  always  adjuncts.  He  makes  10  compound 
ents;  the  flesh  is  soft,  the  skia  pale  and  fiabby,  temperaments,  divided  into  binary,  temarr, 
hair  light,  pulse  weak,  and  the  figure  rounded,  and.  quaternary.  With  the  study  of  the  ton- 
with  little  expression  of  countenance  or  activity  ]>eraments,  to  which  he  has  devoted  nearly  40 
of  mind  and  body.  Here  have  generally  been  years  of  his  life,  he  has  connected  the  very  im> 
placed  Obarles  IV.  of  Spain,  Augustus  IH.  of  portant  subject  of  incompatible  marriages ;  be 
Saxony,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily.  The  promi-  lays  it  down  aa  a  physiological  law  that  there 
nent  character  of  the  nervous  temperament  is  a  is  a  sexual  incompatibility  in  the  marriage  of 
great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  persons  who  have  the  same  or  nearly  alfied 
preponderance  of  the  emotions  and  impukes  temperaments  (as  he  defines  them),  smd  tbst 
over  the  reason  and  will ;  the  muscles  are  small  the  children  from  such  a  union,  if  there  be  soy, 
and  soft,  and  the  form  generaUy  slender.  Here  will  die  early  or  linger  out  a  miserable  exiit- 
belong  fidgety  and  restless  people,  the  so  called  ence.  All  Idnds  of  physical  degeneracy,  de- 
creatures  ofimpulse,  and  erratic  men  of  genius;  formity,  scrofblous  and  cerebral  diaeaaea  he 
Voltaire  and  Frederic  the  Great  are  good  ex-  refers,  and  with  great  i^yparent  jusdce,  to  the 
amples  of  it  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in-  reduced  vitality  resulting  from  incompatible  or 
dq^endently,  and  generally  aooompaniea  the  unphysiologioal  marriages;  the  unioB  of  blood 
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n]itio]Miii^befriQ|^twHiithedire8feeoii0»^  this  Pasoal  m  an  example.     The  ket  tiror 

qnaiioM,  not  becaiue  of  the  blood  reUtioiuhip,  tempenmients  are  the  results  of  omlizatioii, 

but  from  tile  greater  probability'  that  oonsan-  and  are  not  fonnd  among  sarage  races;  none 

gnins  mairiagca  wiU  bring  together  persons  of  of  the  4  mentioned  are  fonnd  pnre  aiid  sin* 

inoompatible  temperaments ;  cousins  will,  aa  c^e,  or  verj  rarelj,  but  almost  always  in  oom* 

mrdy  as  strangers,  have  healthy  children,  pro-  binalion.     6.  In  the  union  of  the  gftngnin^ 

Tided  thdr  temperaments  are  compatible.  Mai^  and  the  biHons  the  hair,  eyes,  and  complezioa 

liage  in  contravention  to  the  physiological  con-  are  light  or  dark  according  to  the  preponder* 

ditions  known  as  temperaments  he  names  phys-  ance  of  each  element;  the  head  is  compact, 

iobgiesl  incest,  whether  with  blood  relations  and  the  mnsdes  firm  and  strong;  Alfted  the 

or  not    The  law  is  briefly  this:  one  of  the  Great  of  England  is  a  good  example  of  this 

ptrtiesmnst  possess  exdnsively  a  vital  tempera-  temperament.    6.  In  the  sangnine-lymphatie 

meat,  and  the  otiier  a  more  or  leas  non-vital  the  head  is  ronnd,  the  ftoe  broad,  the  per* 

o&e;  and  all  marriages  in  opposition  to  this  son  fall,  snd  the  complexion  Mr ;  the  females 

kw  are  more  or  less  incestnons ;  in  other  are  often  beantifol,  their  complexion  being  a 

words,  physiological  incest  arises  from  phys-  mixture  of  the  lily  and  the  rose ;  it  is  an  vn-* 

iologieal  and  not  personal  or  external  simili-  frivorable  combination,  and  few  who  have  it 

tQde.    1.  His  sanguine  temperament  does  not  become  celebrated  for  any  thing  good;  it  en- 

difler  eisentially  from  that  deacrilied  above ;  he  tails  the  tendency  to  crime,  especially  assanwi^ 

pbees  in  it,  witii  various  a4juncta,  beside  Wash-  nation  and  rowdyism ;  the  emperor  Nero  may 

ington  and  Gen.  6cott,  Alexmder  the  Great,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  it.    7.  In  the  san«. 

Oesar,  Napoleon  L,  OomwaUis,  and  Edward  gpiine- encephalic  the  head  is  nsnrow  and  the 

Efsrett  (the  last,  however,  with  a  decided  en-  forehead  elevated,  the  skin,  dso.,  light,  tiie  per- 

eephslic  s^iunct).    2.  In  the  bilious  tempera-  son  slight,  and  the  muscles  feeble;  itsmem- 

ment  the  outlines  of  the  person  are  angular,  hers  are  amiable,  bat  too  gentle  for  the  rugged 

aad  the  mnsonlar  movements  are  supple ;  the  pursuits  of  life ;  they  are  generaUy  found  in  the 

complexion  is  not  necessarily  dark,  any  more  counting  room  and  in  stores,  and  in  employ- 

thu  it  is  of  necessity  florid  in  the  sangoine;  ments  better  fitted  for  females;  some  artists  nave 

itB  members  are  apt  to  be  impatient  and  impet-  been  of  this  temperament,  of  which  Be^famin 

ooQs;  smong  Uiem  he  places  Gostavns  Adol-  West  is  an  instance.    8.  In  the  bilious-lym- 

phin  of  SwMen,  Mohammed,  Dante,  Pizarro,  phatic  the  head  is  rounded,  the  hair,  dEc.,  dark, 

Wellington,  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson«  and  the  fiftoe  and  person  frill ;  the  females  are 

8.  In  the  lymphatic  temperament  the  head  often  very  handsome.     Persons  of  this  tem« 

IB  of  good  size,  without  angidarity;  the  per-  petament  are  good-natured,  not  ambitious,  but 

BOQ  is  rather   ehqieless,  the  flesh  soft,  the  usefril  for  the  soundness  of  their  Judgment. 

lips  thick,  tiie  cheeks  heavy,  and  the  expres«  9.  The  bilious  encephalic  is  like  the  sanguine 

flioQwhen  at  rest  listleas;  it  is  compatible  with  eneephalic,  except  that  the  hair,  dto.,  is  dark; 

excellent  judgment  and  exalted  patriotism,  illustrations  are  Columbus,  Shakespeare,  Lord 

md  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  disgust-  Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  F^rescott  the 

ing  ISO  of  humors  generally  represented  by  historian.    10.  The  first  of  the  ternary  conn 

pbriioloffista.      This  temperament  is  usually  pounds  is  the  sanguine-bilious>lymphatic,  like 

the  result  of  the  ease  and  indulgence  arinng  the  sanguine-bilious,  but  with  less  plump  per> 

fien  weslth,  and  is  greatly  fitvored  by  a  moist  son,  thicker  lips,  and  forehead  broad  below, 

Atmosphere,  as  in  China,  Holland,  and  the  contracting  rapidly  as  it  rises;  the  nose  haa 

deitss  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  well  generally  a  smaU  protuberance  at  the  end.    It 

flliutrated  by  the  CSiinese  mandarins,  and  in  may  possess  much  muscular  strength  and  ao« 

tbe  works  of  Bubens.    The  Esquimaux  are  tivity,  many  of  the  English  prize  fighters  hav-« 

liilioes,  not  lymphatic,  as  often  described ;  fiit  ing  belonged  to  it,  and  it  forms  a  lainE^  elemenl 

mtut  not  be  confounded  with  lymph,  the  latter  In  mobs  and  riotous  assemblages,  whether  in  • 

pervading  the  whole  system ;  obeaty  blunts  good  or  bad  cause.    In  this  have  been  placed 

every  capacity,  sometimes  reducing  man  al*  Peter  the  Gheet,  C.  J.  Fox,  Leo  X.,  G^rge  lY* 

niost  to  the  condition  of  a  hibernating  animal,  of  England,  Stephen  Girard,  Baron  Larrey,  and 

▼kile  a  deoidedlyiymphatio  person  may  display  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    11.  In  the  ssngnine* 

hi^h  mental  endowments.    4.  In  the  encepb-  bilious-encephalio  the  head  ia  above  tiie  aver* 

w  temperament  (probably  what  the  andenta  age  size,  and  generally  rather  angular  with  tiie 

tteiat  by  tiie  melancholic)  the  cerebrum  ia  upper  forehead  expanded;  it  has  less  muscular 

TciattTely  large  aad  the  cerebellum  small;  the  energy  than  the  last ;  many  artists  are  of  tids 

Pttwn  is  contracted,  the  limbs  slender,  neck  temperament;  Melanchthon  belonged  toit,  aa 

W,  chest  narrow,  and  abdomen  fiat ;  the  ihoe  does  Gov.  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  tiie  letter 

b  tMn,  and  the  forehead  massive  and  especially  with  a  Inlious  predominance.    12.  In  the  san« 

expanded  in  the  upper  third ;  the  expression  is  gnine-encephalic-lymphiUtic  the  head  is  large, 

KTefe,thoiigh1fiiI,and  often  gloomy;  the  vital  with  elevated  and  expanded  forcdiead;  it  has 

povers  are  slowly  developed,  and  yet  it  ia  great  literary  capaci^,  but  is  little  adapted 

eompstible  with  health  and  longevity;  persons  for  the  sharp  conflicts  of  lifo;  Addison,  Swift, 

of  this  dass  are  capable  of  profound  investiga*  Walter  Scott,  Lewis  Ous,  and  the  late  CHiief 

^  but  are  very  aal^ect  to  monomania;  of  Joatioe  Shaw  are  ezampleaof  it    19.  In  the 
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biUoiifl-eiioephalio-lTniphatio  the  head  is  large,  who  had  under  him  a  aeneaohal  and  other  biglk 

with  expanded  forehead,  dark  complexion  and  officers;  provincial  masters,  who  presided  ortr 

eyes,  and  full  person ;  it  is  adapted  for  high  the  several  countries  or  provinces  in  wbicb  ti» 

position  in  anjr  sphere  of  life;  examples  of  templars  had  possessions;  priors  or  mssui% 

It  are  Daniel  Webster,  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  who  had  charge  of  the  districts  into  whicb  t 

Bossia,  John  Bunyan,  Gibbon,  Prof.  Agassiz,  provinoewas  divided;  and  preceptors  or  sopt-r* 

and  Wadiington  Irving.    14.  The  quaternary,  mtendents  of  the  single  houses  bf  the  order  in 

and  most  gifted  of  all  uie  temperaments,  is  the  the  districts.    The  province  in  whidi  the  pcd 

aanguine-encephalic-bilious-lymphatic;  thesan-  master  resided,  ana  which  for  upward  of  ITS 

guine  element  gives  vitality,  the  bilious  activity,  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  comis- 

the  encephalic  intellectual   energy,  and  the  ued  to  be  in  Palestine,  was  always  considertti 

lymphatic  prevents  morbid  irritability ;    the  the  chief  seat  of  the  order,  and  its  chifiter  Ui 

head  is  large,  the  complexion  dark,  the  fore-  the  powers  of  a  general  chapter  when  ihic 

head  high,  and  the  person  full  and  round ;  here  body  was  not  in  session.  Of  the  9,000  Iordstij4 

most  probably  belong  Julius  Oa»ar,  Napoleon  and  estates  which  the  order  possessed  in  iLi 

I.,  Oromwell,  Daniel  O^Gonnell,  and  Stephen  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  chief  part  weT« 

A.  Douglas;  it  is  a  combination  of  the  forces  in  France,  and  to  thtft  country  generally  bdoo^ 

of  all  the  elementary  temperaments.    All  of  ed  the  grand  master,  who  in  some  respects  a^ 

the  above  temperaments  are  incompatible  with  sumed  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince.  F  r 

themselves,  but  1,2,  and  5  are  the  least  so;  these  more  than  40  years  after  their  organii&tii-a 

8  are  compatible  with  all  the  others,  and  one  the  templars  comprehended  only  laymen:  U: 

of  the  parties,  to  insure  healthy  progeny,  should  by  a  buD  of  1172  Pope  Alexander  III.  alloniii 

be  of  them  or  exclusively  vital.  the  order  to  receive  spiritual  members,  vlo 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.     See  Assn-  celebrated  mass  and  other  religious  offices  in 

niroB,  Total.  its  houses,  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  cbspter. 

TEMPERATURE.    See  Oumatx.  or  filled  the  office  of  preceptor.    SomewU 

TEMPLARS,  or  Eihohts  of  thb  Temfub,  later  persons  not  of  noble  birth  or  kni^tiy 

the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the  reli-  rank  were  admitted  as  servitors  or  sernn^ 

gious  military  orders  of  Onristendom.    Its  ori-  brethren,  of  whom  there  were  two  cU&<& 

gin  is  ascribed  to  Hugues  de  Payens,  Geoffroi  those  who  attended  the  knights  in  the  5eld  ii 

de  St.  Omer,  and  7  other  French  knights,  who  the  capacity  of  sauires,  and  those  who  eur* 

inlll8orlll9,  in  addition  to  the  8  vows' of  cised  various  hanaicrafts  in  the  preceptori^!^ 

chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  4th,  the  former  being  held  in  the  greater  e^ici- 

by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  tion.    There  were  also  affiliated  membera.  «h ' 

holy  sepulchre  of  Christ  and  to  afford  protec-  took  none  of  the  vows  and  assumed  none  vi 

tion  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  then  annu-  the  duties  of  the  order,  but  sought  ereo  i 

ally  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.    The  military  qualified  admission  into  its  ranks  for  the  kis- 

character  associated  with  the  new  order  at-  rity  thereby  afforded ;  and  lastly  children  (ltd:- 

tracted  immediate  attention,  and  after  its  tor-  cated  by  their  parents  to  the  order,  and  btin^ 

mal  incorporation  by  Pope  Honorius  n.  in  1128  called  danatiy  and  persons  who  under  the  m^ 

at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard,  its  numbers  of  oblati  pledged  themselves  to  mainUin  i'-« 

rapidly  increased,  members  of  the  noblest  fam-  rights. .  Among  other  important  adrsntarR 

iUes  of  Europe  seeking  admission  into  its  ranks,  conferred  upon  the  templars  was  that  of  h^; 

and  people  of  every  degree  vying  with  each  ing  the  offices  of  religion  jierformed  in  tbc^r 

other  in  endowing  it  with  gifts  of  land  or  houses  once  a  year,  even  in  countries  under  u 

money.    In  1128  the  templars  also' received  interdict,  whence  in  practice  they  becssie  ei- 

from  Honorius  a  peculiar  dress  consisting  of  empt  from  the  effects  of  an  interdict,  a  oItcoid* 

a  white  mantle,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  stance  which  added  greatly  to  their  influence  t»! 

hospitfldlers,  who  were  habited  in  black ;  and  numbers.    They  became  in  time  a  formidsbic 

in  1146  they  added  a  red  cross  on  the  left  and  wealthy  military  community,  the  membei^ 

breast.    This  emblem  was  also  borne  on  their  of  which,  animated  by  the  closest  corpora:^ 

banner,  formed  of  striped  black  and  white  spirit  and  subjected  to  the  severest  intenx 

cloth,  and  called  bSaueeaniy  a  word  rendered  discipline,  had  no  property  or  interest  distic:'* 

famous  throughout  Christendom  as  the  battle  from  the  order  in  generaJ,  acknowledged  c^^ 

cry  of  the  order.    Soon  after  their  establish-  spiritual  authority  but  the  pope,  and  held  theo* 

ment  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  selves  amenable  to  him  only  in  secular  uat^^ 

them  a  part  of  his  palace  as  a  residence,  to  Originallysubsisting  upon  the  alms  of  the  cbtf* 

which  the  canons  of  the  a^oining  convent  of  itable  and  making  a  show  of  poverty,  ss  ^^^ 

the  temple  added  another  building  for  keeping  trated  by  their  seal,  whidi  represented  t^^ 

their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  knights  knights  riding  upon  a  single  horse,  ther  itr 

of  the  temple.    After  the  order  had  acquired  creai9ed  so  rapidly  in  wealth  as  to  become  m^ 

power  and  possessions  throughout  Europe  and  interested  in  extending  and  gnardiug  their  |h>^- 

the  East,  it  came  under  the  control  of  a  com-  sesuons  than  in  affording  protection  to  H* 

plex  form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  grand  grims;  and  notwithstanding  their  unqasstK^r- 

master  or  head  of  the  order,  elected  by  the  ed  prowess  and  daring,  Hheir  frequent  fe^^^ 

chapter  or  general  body  of  the  knights,  and  with  the  rival  order  of  the  hospitaUen^  ^ 
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ir  open  licentiousness  and  Inst  of  gain,  often 

: jured  rather  than  aided  the  canse  to  which 

.ey   had  devoted  themselyes.     Hence  they 

*ULrlit  more  for  themselves  than  for  the  com- 

\'>n.  cause  of  Christianity,  aided  or  thwarted 

i  ie  plans  of  campaigns  at  their  pleasure,  and 

-« <|nently  stained  tibeir  knightly  name   and 

ttiie  by  open  treachery,  as  in  the  6th  crnsade 

ider  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  the  partial 

ti lure  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  machi- 

it ions  of  the  templars.    So  far  had  they  de- 

\rted   from  the  motives  and  principles  of 

iC    founders  of  the  order,  that  dnring  the 

'.adiial  decline  of  the  Ohristian  kingdom  in 

':  Jestine  they  endeavored  by  separate  treaties 

1th  the  Saracens  to  secnre  their  own  posses- 

•us  in  that  country.   After  having  their  chief 

:it  successively  in  Jerusalem  (1118-'87),  An- 

ch   (n87-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the 

iliirim's  Oastle  near  Ceesarea  (1217-'91),  they 

<jro  nevertheless  compelled  at  the  final  ex- 

notion  of  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1291 

•  remove  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  they 
'A  purchased  from  Richard  I.  of  England  for 

~» .  (MM)  silver  marks.    Though  driven  out  of  the 
i  oly  Land,  the  organization  evinced  no  signs  of 
'oay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  through- 
it  Europe  drew  upon  it  the  suspicion  and 
^'.ilousy  of  princes,  whose  cupidity  was  also 
:cited  by  its  immense  wealth  in  landed  rev- 
':iies  and  hoarded  coin.    Under  the  influence 
f  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his  inability 
»  tax  the  order,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  in 
noert  with  Pope  Clement  V.,   determined 
a   its  destruction.     Accordingly,  in  1806 
A.qnes  de  Molay,  the  grand  master  of  the 
!iil)lar3,  was  enticed  to  Paris,  on  a  pretext  of 
•ri-.ulting  him  with  reference  to  a  new  cru- 
uie  and  other  matters;  and  on  Oct.  18,  1307, 
:  1  the  members  of  the  order  in  France,  includ- 
.'^  De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into  custody, 
•id  their  houses  and  goods  were  everywhere 
izod.     The  formal  charges  on  which  they 
s  oro  arrested,  and  which  were  preferred  by 
wo  degraded  templars,  imputed  to  them  grave 

•  ro-sies  connected  with  their  secret  rites  of 
:  itiation  and  internal  discipline,  and  graver 
i'll'itions  of  morality.  How  far  the  influence 
f  oriental  manners  and  superstitions  may  have 

r'.cted  the  belief  or  habits  of  the  order  during 
•jiir  long  residence  in  Palestine,  it  is  diflScult 

•  .  <lotermine;  but  although  it  is  not  improb- 
.>!e  that  they  had  borrowed  to  somQ  extent 
■*.tin  the  Gnostic  rites  and  magical  practices 
f  the  eastern  races  with  whom  they  had  come 
n  contact,  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  their 
■  w  n  confessions,  wrung  ft-om  them  by  torture, 

snhstantiate  the  charges  of  their  accusers. 

>der  these  circumstances  the  pope  hesitated 

promulgate  the  decree  for  the  extinction  of 

order ;  but  the  less  scrupulous  Philip,  find- 

::  his  colleague  loath  to  imitate  his  own  intem- 

rate  zeal,  procured  one  of  his  creatures,  the 

""hbishop  of  Sens,  whose  jurisdiction  extend- 

I  over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  coun- 

II  ill  that  city  on  May  10, 1810;  and  on  the 
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18th  of  the  month,  by  command  of  that  body, 
64  members  of  the  order  were  burned  at  tiie 
stake  in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  8t.  An- 
toine.  The  example  was  imitated  elsewhere, 
and  on  May  2,  1312,  Clement  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  general  council  of  Yienne  then 
in  session  being  averse  to  precipitate  measures, 
issued  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  templars. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  possessions  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Christen- 
dom except  in  Portugal,  where  it  merely  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  chevaliers  of  Christ, 
which  order  still  subsists.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  the  execution  at  the  stake  of  Do 
Molay,  Guy  of  Auvergne,  and  other  high  dig- 
Aitaries  of  the  order,  of  whom  the  two  first 
named  died  protesting  their  innocence,  having 
previously  recanted  the  confessions  extorted 
from  them  by  hopes  of  absolution  or  by  torture. 
TEMPLE,  Richard  Gbeiyvillx,  earl,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1777. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Grenville  and 
Hester  Temple,  and  in  1762  succeeded  his 
mother,  who  had  in  1749  been  created  Coun- 
tess Temple,  as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of 
his  sister  Hester  Grenville  with  William  Pitt, 
afterward  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  means  or 
introducing  him  to  public  life,  and  during  the 
first  Pitt  administration  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cabinet.  According  to  Macan- 
lay,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  administrative 
talents,  but  was  a  skilful  parliamentary  tacti- 
cian. In  1852-'8  appeared  *^The  Grenville 
Papers"  (4  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  the  corre- 
spondence of  Earl  Temple  and  his  brother 
George  Grenville  between  1742  and  1777,  edit- 
ed by  W.  J.  Smith  from  the  original  papers  de- 
?osited  at  Stowe,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family, 
hey  throw  much  light  upon  the  political 
movements  of  the  period  which  they  cover, 
and  are  asserted  by  the  editor  to  afibrd  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  Earl  Temple  with  Ju- 
nius. The  present  representative  of  the  Gren- 
villes  is  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 
TEMPLE,  Sib  William,  an  English  states- 
man and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1628,  died 
at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Jan.  27, 1699.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls 
in  Ireland.  He  passed  two  years  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  went  abroad  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  after  a  somewhat  extended  con- 
tinental tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
he  returned  to  England,  was  married  in  1664^ 
and  for  several  years  resided  with  his  father  in 
Ireland.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Irish  convention  for  the  county  of  Carlow, 
and  also  represented  that  constituency  in  the 
first  Irish  parliament  convoked  after  the  resto- 
ration. In  1668  he  repaired  to  England  with 
his  fiunily,  carrying  letters  of  recoinmendatio& 
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from  the  dnk^  of  Ormond  to  Lord  ArHngtoD,  luf  tbe  violence  of  parliament,  gladly  ATaSei 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1665  was  himself  of  the  advice  of  Temple,  whose  pbn 
sent  by  that  minister  on  a  secret  missioa  to  the  for  a  new  privy  coondl  of  80  oiemben,  15  to 
bishop  of  M&nster,  who  had  stipolated,  in  con-  be  great  officers  of  state  and  15  independent 
sideration  of  the  payment  by  the  English  gov*  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  weight  and 
emment  of  a  large  subsidy,  to  make  a  land  at-  landed  possession^  was  in  April,  1679,  carried 
tack  npon  the  Batch,  who  were  then  at  war  into  effect,  to  the  great  satisflBction  of  the  pnb- 
with  England.    Although  the  bishop  deserted  lie    Almost  immediately  afterward  one  of  the 
his  allies  and  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
Ihitoh,  Templets  diplomatic  services  were  so  constructed,  the  prohibition  of  a  secret  intmor 
highly  esteemed  by  Charles  U.  that  he  was  ere-  council  or  cabinet,  was  violated ;  Lord  Shaftes- 
ated  a  baronet  and  appointed  resident  at  Bros-  bory  was  admitted  a  member  against  the  r»- 
sels.     In  the  autumn  of  1667,  soon  after  the  monstrance  of  Temple ;  and  in  general  the  ob- 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Holland,  Temple  made  jecta  of  the  projector  were  so  perverted,  that 
a  visit  incognito  to  that  country,  and,  in  view  of  he  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
the  dangerous  encroachments  of  France  upon  ings.    A  single  session  of  parliament,  to  which 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  urged  upon  his  gov«  he  had  been  elected  from  the  university  of  Oun- 
emment  the  necessity  of  an  offenmve  and  d^en-  bridge,  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  with  legislative 
sive  league  with  Holland  against  the  projects  Ufe ;  and  upon  his  name  being  stricken  by  the 
of  Louis  XIV.    Receiving,  in  Jan.  1668,  the  kingfrom  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  he  ^adly 
necessary  powers  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  retired  in  1680  to  his  gardening  and  libraiy  it 
concluded  in  the  same  month  the  celebrated  Sheen.    Thenceforth  he  lived  in  retirement, 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Park,  a  seat  in 
Sweden,   by  which   the   contracting   parties  Surrey,  engaged  in  the  completion  of  hia  me- 
bonnd  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  moirs,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  and  friend- 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep  ship  of  William  III.,  who  vainly  urged  him  in 
the  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Oountries.  1688  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  state,  and 
This  measure,  characterized  by  Macaulay  as  who  frequently  visited  him  for  advioein  pnblio 
'*  the  single  eminently  good  act  performed  by  matters.    During  the  last  10  years  of  lus  liie 
Uie  government  daring  the  interval  between  he  was  attended  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
the  restoration  and  the  revolution,''  gave  Tern-  by  Jonathan  Swift.     His  works,  comprising 
pie  at  once  a  European  reputation,  and  is  con-  "  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
sideredthe  master  stroke  of  his  political  career,  the  Netherlands,"  essays  on  the  ^*  Origin  and 
After  x>erfBCting  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  negotiations  Nature  of  Government,"  ^^  Ancient  and  Modem 
for  peace  in  pursuance  of  the  triple  alliance,  he  Learning,"  "  Gardening,"  &c,  and  a  variety  of 
repaired  in  Aug.  1 668,  in  the  capacity  of  ambas-  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts,  contidn  many 
sador,  to  the  Hague,  where  he  cultivated  a  warm  acute  observations,  expressed  in  so  easy  a  stv  fe 
friendship  with  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt  that  he  is  called  by  Johnson  ^^  the  first  writ<*r 
and  the  young  prince  of  Orange.    Recalled  to  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose."  8xt  Jame» 
England  in  Sept  1670,  he  discovered  that  the  Mackintosh  calla  him  *^  the  model  of  a  nego- 
ministry  had  treacherously  formed  a  secret  tiator ;"  but  according  to  Macaolia^  ^  be  ir» 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  triple  alii-  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts  and  qnkk.  obser- 
ance  was  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  in  June,  vation ;  a  man  of  the  world  among  men  of  k«- 
1671,  received  his  dismissal  from  office.    For  ters;  a  man  of  letters  among  men  of  the  world." 
two  or  three  years  he  resided  at  his  estate  of  As  a  fine  gentleman  he  was  one  of  the  omwI 
Sheen ;  but  in  1674  he  was  summoned  from  distinguished  of  the  age.    His  collected  works 
his  retirement  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Hoi-  were  first  published  in  1720 ;  the  last  and  best 
land,  which  he  accomplished  in  London  in  the  edition  is  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1814). 
space  of  8  days.    He  returned  soon  afterward  TENANT.    See  Lbasb,  and  Tbhubx. 
to  his  former  position  at  the  Hague,  and  was  TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  a  tract  of  bad 
also  one  of  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend  in  British  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  attached 
the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  after  tedious  to  the  government  of  Penang,  under  ^e  Bengal 
negotiations  resulted,  in  the  latter  part  of  1678,  presidency,  extending  about  500  m.  along  the  £. 
in  a  hollow  and  unsatisfactory  treaty  of  peace  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
between  France  and  Holland,  to  which  Temple  40  to  80  m.,  between  lat.  IV  and  19"  N.  and  Icng^ 
declined  to  affix  his  signature.    In  the  interval  97"*  80'  and  99""  £.,  bounded  N.  by  the  native 
he  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  the  mar«  state  of  Laos,  E.  and  8.  by  Siam  and  the  Malsv 
riage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  Lady  Mary,  neninsula,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  BengaL  gulf  *i 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York.    Betnming  to  Martaban,  and  Pegu,  from  the  last  of  wh^  it  b 
England  in  1679,  he  was  solicited  by  the  ^ng  separated  by  the  river  Sal  win;  area,  80,000  sq. 
to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  200,000.    The  country  is 
had  indeed  been  offered  to  him  before ;  but  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Amherst,  Taror, 
feeling,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  ^Hhe  scene  Te,  and  Mergut ;  and  the  chi^  towns  are  Am- 
was  unfit  for  such  an  actor  aa  he  knew  himself  herst,  the  capital,  Manlmain,  Martahaa,  Tavoj, 
to  be,''  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  not  Mergni,  and  Tenasserim.     The  sea  ooast  S.  of 
havinga  seat  in  parliament.  The  king,  harassed  kt.  IV  40'  is  bold  and  rod^,  while  to  the  K. 
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fthii^  and  nmeh  more  indented  wkh  baya;  alKnit  80,000;  Irat  snoe  seenri^  for  hSb  and 

oraeki^  and  the  estnariea  of  rirers  and  alreama.  property  has  been  eatabliflhed  population  hu 

Aloog  Ha  whole  extent  are  aitnated  lalanda  lapidlyflowedinfromthe  sorroondingstaiea. 

vhich  appear  from  aeawsrd  to  form  part  of  TENOH,  a  aoft-rayed,  fresh  water  fish  of  the 

the  shore.     Those  lying  between  lat.  8^  and  earp  fiuniljr,  and  genua  Itnea  (Onv.X  peonliar 

14°  40^  K.  are  known  oolleetively  under  the  to  the  old  world.    The  best  known  species  ia 

name  of  the  llergni  archipelago,  and  extend  the  T,  Tulgaru  (Gnv.),  rarely  more  than  14 

from  80  to  80  m.  from  the  diore.    The  prinoi*  indiea  long,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown  color, 

Ml  Uanda  of  thia  group,  fit>m  8.  to  N.,  are  and  aometimea  golden  and  greenish;  the  dor* 

Soilivan  island,  Kiasming,  Domel,  Kalegouk  or  sal  and  anal  fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  the 

Bentuiok,  Boas,  King's,  and  Tavoy.    The  moat  former  ia  inserted  behind  the  commencement 

important  island  on  the  coast,  howeyer,  is  Bala-  of  the  ventrala ;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are 

groD,  opposite  the  town  of  Maulmain,  17  m.  long  compressed  and  dub-shaped ;  scales  very  mi* 

and  8  broad.— The  whole  territory  of  Tenasse*  note,  oovered  with  mucus ;  «  very  small  labial 

rim,  psrtieaUuriy  toward  the  K.,  is  intersect-  barbel  at  each  side  of  mouth ;  the  body  thick 

sd  by  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  and  broad,  and  the  ventrals  in  the  male  much 

8ilfrin,Atte-TeD,Tavoy,  andTenasserim.  The  larger  than  in  the  female.  It  ia  spread  over  iUi- 

L  boandary  ia  formed  by  a  range  of  wooded  rope  and  N.  Asia,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant 

moontsina  varying  in  height  from  8,000  to  4^000  in  the  ornamental  wsters  and  ponds  of  Great 

fret  above  the  aea.    In  the  N.  there  ia  a  separate  Britain,  but  ia  not  found  much  above  lat  60^ 

iinge,  about  2,000  feet  high,  oovered  with  bam-  N. ;  it  prefers  stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy 

boo  Jungles.    There  are  extensive  plains  and  bottom,  conoealingitaelfinwinter  in  the  mud  in 

frrtile  ^ajrs  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  a  torpid  state;  like  the  carp  it  is  very  tenaoioua 

rifers  toward  the  N.    The  staple  produotiona  of  life;  the  food  consists  of  worms  and  aquatae 

ire  rice,  cotton,  angar  oane,  indigo,  and  tobao*  insects,  with  sometimeB  seeda  and  plants.    The 

eo;  and  whcAt,  nutmegs,  different  spices,  and  eggs  are  deposited  in  May  or  June ;  they  are 

d^e  Btoflb  are  nuaed.  Nearly  880  different  van-  very  minute,  of  a  greenish  c(dor,  about  800,000 

elisB  of  timber  have  been  enumerated.  Iron  ore  in  a  single  female,  and  are  plaoed  among  aquatic 

ii  Tsry  abundant,  and  exceedingly  rich.    Tin,  plants.    In  its  natural  state  the  flesh  is  apt  to 

gvM,  copper,  biamuth,  antimony,  and  manganese  be  soft,  insipid,  or  ill-flavored,  and  difficult  of 

ve  also  found.     Ooalofgoodquality  has  been  digestion;  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  delicate 

diMovered  in  several  plaoeSb  The  climate  is  con-  when  the  fish  are  properly  fed. 

aderedremarkablyhealthy,  the  rate  of  mortal*  TENGIK,  Gulvdinb  ALXXAifnimni  Guiimf 

itr  imong  £nropeans  being  little  more  than  it  ns,  a  French  courtesan  and  novelist,  born  in 

is  in  Europe  in  Bke  circumstances.    The  ther-  Grenoble  in  1681,  died  in  Paria,  Dec.  4, 1740. 

mometer  never  rises  above  90'',  the  average  Yielding  to  the  wiahes  of  her  family,  ahe  be- 

biiog  77^    The  rainy  season  begins  in  the  8.  came  a  nun ;  but,  struggling  to  free  herself 

part  of  the  territory  about  the  Ist  of  Hay,  and  from  her  vows,  she  first  succeeded  in  being 

itllsulniain  e  month  later ;  the  fidl  is  much  transferred  aa  canonees  to  the  chapter  of  Neu- 

the  greater  toward  the  N.,  where  it  is  estimat-  ville,  near  Lyons,  where  she  enjoyed  much 

«d  at  200  inches  in  a  year. — ^The  population  more  liberty,  and  finally  in  1714  obteined  her 

eoopriaea  Burmeae,  Peguans,  Siameae,  Karens^  oomplete  secularization.   Bhe  repaired  to  Paris, 

Meaga,  Hindoos  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  became  first  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 

lislf  caste  Portuffueae,  Chinese,  a  few  American  Orleans,  and  then  of  the  abb6  Dubois,  who  gave 

""■■^fnf ,  and  the  En^ish  officials  and  tra-  her  a  splendid  house.  Bhe  advanced  the  fortune 

dim    The  Bnrmeee  and  Peguans  are  tiiiemoat  of  her  brother,  afterward  Cardinal  de  Tencin 

anmeroua;   and  the  Siameae  are  principally  and  minister  of  stete  under  Flenry,  to  whom 

Kttled  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tenasserim  she  was  passionately  attached,  while  gaining 

riTer.    The  ehief  manufoctares  are  cotton  and  for  herself  wealth  through  her  connection  with 

dk  goods,  ooarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking  the  financier  John  Law,  and  fiune  through  her 

VMsela.     Ship  builmng  is  largely  carried  on  at  intercourse  with  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  and 

Wmi^h^h  sod  to  a  less  extent  at  Mergui  and  other  literary  characters,  whom  she  entertained 

TsToy.    The  eluef  exports  oonmst  of  rice»  to-  at  her  house  and  playfolly  styled  her  ^'  beaats'' 

baoeo,  gamfaier,  ivory,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  or  "menagerie."    By  Destouches-Canpn,  one 

task  timber. — ^The  Portogneae  visited  the  tor-  of  her  numerous  lovers,  she  had  a  child  who 

ntory  whieh  forma  the  Tenasserim  provinces  waa  abandoned  at  the  porch  of  the  church  of 

eviy  in  liie  17Ui  oentory;   and  in  1687  some  St  Jean  le  Rond,  and  became  afterward  the 

Eft^ish  were  massacred  at  Mergui,  the  country  celebrated  D'Alembert     In  April,  1726,  an- 

Migthen  a  dependency  of  Pegu.  Itafterwaid  other.  La  Fresnais,  a  oonncillor  in  the  parliar 

beeame  subject  to  Siam,  fitmi  which  power  it  ment,  in  a  fit  of  demur  killed  himself  at  her 

was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  house,  and  in  his  wiU  accused  her  of  being  hia 

by  the  Burmese,  who  held  it  till  it  was  annexed  destroyer.    She  was  consequentiy  incarcerated 

to  British  India  at  the  tennination  of  the  Bur-  in  theBastQe;  but  the  dhaige  wasprovedtobe 

mese  war  in  1886.    From  tiie  long  unsettled  unfounded,  and  she  waa  released  in  the  begin- 

iteto  of  tiie  ooimtry,  the  entire  population  of  mug  of  July.    She  now  became  more  discreet, 

the  4  provineea  at  that  time  only  amounted  to  lived  more  than  ever  among  the  society  of  wita 
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and  genHemen,  made  her  parlor  a  Bohool  for  re-  money  if  he  has  it  and .  offera  it— The  tender 
fined  taste  and  elegance,  exohaoffed  letters  with  must  be  made  without  any  oondition  tint 
Cardinal  Lambertini,  afterwa^  Benedict  XIV.,  the  creditor  may  with  good  reason  olject  to. 
who  after  his  accession  sent  her  his  likeness,  A  demand  of  a  receipt  in  ftiU  of  all  demuid^ 
and  wrote  novek,  which  are  remarkable  for  ob-  has  often  been  held  to  invalidate  a  tender;  m 
aervation,  good  taste,  and  perspicuity.  so  much,  however,  because  a  receipt  was  aaked 
TENDER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an  for,  as  because  part  was  offered  in  M  ptv- 
act,  to  the  performance  whereof  one  person  is  ment.  And  it  seems  that  a  debtor  would  lo-^ 
bound  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the  the  benefit  of  a  tender  if  he  should  aooomptny 
offer,  may  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  spe-  it  with  a  demand  of  a  receipt  for  the  sum  that 
cific  articles.  If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  is  he  pays,  and  because  it  was  refused  shooM  re- 
effectual  only  when  the  demand  is  one  of  tain  the  money.  Tender  of  a  laiger  mud  thaa 
money,  and  is  definite  in  amount,  or  is  capable  is  due,  with  a  request  of  the  change  or  the  b^- 
of  being  made  so.    Thus,  a  tender  cannot  be  ance,  is  not  good.    Thus  the  offer  of  a  $5  bili. 

S leaded  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  general  with  a  demand  of  the  change,  is  not  a  good 
amages  upon  a  contract,  nor  to  an  action  in  tender  of  (4-  Refusal  of  the  money  offenMi 
covenant,  unless  the  contract  be  one  for  the  for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manner  ia  wMeh 
payment  of  money,  aa  for  rent;  nor  to  an  ac-  the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  InsuffieieDcyoftiiJ 
tion  for  a  tort,  as  for  assault  and  battery.  In  sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  olgection  t>) 
short,  wherever  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated  the  form  of  the  tender.  The  tender  ahoiild  b^ 
damages,  the  general  rule  is  that  no  tender  is  ad-  made  in  lawful  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  ia 
miasible.  In  the  United  States,  however,  cases  money  made  lawful  by  the  atate  in  whid  it  u 
of  involuntary  trespass  form  an  exception,  offered.  A  tender  of  good  and  current  h&nk 
founded  partly  on  usage  and  partly  on  express  notes  is  good  if  no  objection  is  made  on  tbe 
statutory  provisions. — ^A  tender  need  not  be  ground  that  they  are  not  money.— As  tendtr 
made  by  the  defendant  personally.  If  made  by  means  not  only  that  the  debtor  was  once  reidy 
a  third  person  at  his  request,  it  is  sufficient ;  and  willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  has  aivafs 
and  even  if  made  by  a  stranger  without  hia  been  so  and  still  is,  the  effeot  of  it  will  be  de 
knowledge  or  request,  it  seems  that  a  subse-  stroyed  if  the  creditor  can  ahow  a  subseqac::: 
quent  assent  of  the  debtor  will  operate  as  a  demand  by  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
ratification  of  the  agency  and  make  the  ten-  contract  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  refusal  b; 
der  good.  Any  person  may  make  a  valid  ten-  the  debtor.  Some  authorities  hare  beid  thati 
der  for  an  idiot.  Tender  must  be  made  to  demand  and  refusal  may  in  some  cases  bar? 
the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some  one  an-  the  effect  of  annulling  a  tender  even  if  tkj 
thorized  by  him  to  receive  the  money.  Ten-  take  place  before  the  tender  was  made:  al- 
der to  the  creditor's  attorney,  authorized  though  generally,  if  not  universally  in  the  Unit' 
by  him  to  collect  the  claim,  is  usually  suf-  edStates,  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectual  if  niad« 
ficient ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  tender  need  at  any  time  after  a  debt  is  due. — ^T^er  dtx^ 
not  include  the  amount  of  the  attorney's  not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  would,  bat  rathrr 
fee  for  his  letter  to  the  debtor.— At  common  eatabliahes  the  liability  of  the  defendant;  for.  in 
law,  a  tender  must  be  made  on  the  very  day  general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  h« 
the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be  made  certain  tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  ao.  Bat 
.by  the  contract  But  the  statutes  and  usages  the  tender  stops  the  recovery  of  damages  or  ia- 
of  the  states  generally  permit  the  tender  to  be  terest  for  delay  in  payment,  and  gi^ea  the  d^ 
made  after  that  day,  if  before  the  action  is  fendant  subsequent  costs,  provided  the  plaioti^ 
brought;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made  after  recovers  nothing  beyond  the  sum  tendered. 
the  action  is  brought  Tender  is  generally  not  — ^It  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  acts  whifii 
good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due,  but  may  would  constitute  a  sufficient  tender  of  m(»^J 
in  some  cases  be  so  if  it  includes  interest  up  to  will  not  always  have  this  effect  in  relatioa  t<> 
the  day  of  maturity. — A  tender  of  money  is  not  chattels.  Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  p^ 
complete  without  production  and  offer  of  the  money  to  another  at  a  certain  time  and  pl*^' 
money,  unless  the  creditor  expressly  or  impli-  is  there  with  the  money  in  hia  pocket  for  t^ 
edly  waives  the  production.  Thus  it  is  said  purpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  prevented  from  di^ 
not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender,  if  the  mg  so  only  by  the  absence  of  Uxe  pay^^  ^^^ 
plaintiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the  money,  has  the  full  effect  of  a  tender.  Bot  if  he  i^ 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had  the  bound  to  deliver  chattels  at  a  partioolar  tio^ 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  creditor  and  place,  it  may  not  be  enough  that  he  hi? 
that  he  had  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked  him  to  them  there ;  they  may  be  minted  with  othefi 
take  it.  He  ought  to  have  produced  and  offer-  of  the  like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  deliTer.  or 
ed  the  money  specifically.  What  amounts  they  may  need  some  act  of  aeparatioii,  identic 
to  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  is  a  cation,  or  completion,  before  they  can  become 
nice  if  not  difficult  question.  It  seems  fh>m  the  property  of  the  other  party.  ^  ^  'rf 
the  cases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only  waive  the  property  in  chattda  does  not  paaa  *^hi^ 
the  actual  production  of  the  money,  but  the  any  such  act  remains  to  be  done,  so  if  tl^r^^ 
actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtor,  an  obligation  to  deliver  those  artieka,  it  ^J 
The  debtor  ia  not  bound  to  count  out  the  be  aaid  aa  a  general  rule  that  the  ohIigstKW  » 
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not  discharged  so  long  as  anj  thing  is  left  nor  tisme,  by  which  a  muscle  is  ordinarllj  attached 
done  which  would  prevent  the  property  from  to  bone.  Tendons  are  of  a  shining  white  color, 
passing  nnder  a  sale.  If  one  bound  to  deliver  dense  and  inextensible,  flattened  or  roanded, 
20  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  certain  time  and  and  more  or  less  elongated ;  when  yerj  much 
I'lace,  came  there  with  60  bushels  in  his  wag-  flattened  and  membranous,  they  are  called 
on,  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  one  mass,  aponeuroses  and  sometimes /o^ctce.  Thej  glide 
with  the  purpose  of  measuring  out  20  bushels,  smoothly  in  sheaths,  especially  in  the  extremi- 
and  was  prevented  from  doing  so  only  by  the  ties,  and  on  the  surface  of  flexion  of  the  limbs; 
absence  of  the  promisee,  this  would  probably  in  some  cases  many  are  enveloped  in  a  single 
be  held  as  a  sufficient  tender.  The  tender  sheath,  in  others  they  are  kept  in  place  by  an 
of  goods  may  be  made  to  an  agent  or  by  an  annular  ligament,  as  in  the  wrist  and  ankle. 
agent,  and  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  tendo  Achillii^ 
or  money ;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  deliverer  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  attaciied 
has  orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  re-  to  the  heel  bone,  so  named  from  Achilles  hav- 
ct^iver  only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  ing  received  his  death  wound  there  from  Paris 
the  contract,  this  is  not  a  tender,  although  the  during  the  siege  of  Troy;  it  is  often  contracted, 
a^^ent  had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and  as  in  the  various  forms  of  club  foot,  and  is  fre- 
I>lace. — Generally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  speci-  quently  divided  to  enable  the  foot  to  be  brought 
tied,  the  articles  are  to  be  delivered  where  they  down  by  extension  apparatus.  Contractions 
were  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  unless  collat-  of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  of 
eral  circumstances  designate  a  different  place,  the  elbow  and  ham,  are  frequently  remedied 
If  the  time  be  fixed,  but  not  the  place,  it  by  the  same  subcutaneous  method  of  tenoto- 
my ill  be  presumed  that  the  deliverer  was  to  my;  torticollis  or  wryneck  is  also  benefited 
bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver  at  that  time;  by  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  sterno- 
and  for  that  purpose  he  must  go  with  the  chat-  mastoid  muscle.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
tela  to  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  unless  contrivances  and  evidences  of  design  in  the 
something  in  their  very  nature  or  use,  or  some  human  body  is  the  manner  in  which  the  super* 
Dtiier  circumstance  of  equivalent  force,  dis-  ficial  fiexor  tendons  in  the  fingers  stop  short 
tinctly  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some  at  the  middle  phalanx,  and  divide  .to  dlow  the 
otiier  place.  And  it  may  happen  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  to  pass  through  to 
cumbrousness  of  the  articles,  or  other  circum-  the  terminal  phalanx,  thus  securing  compact- 
stances,  that  it  is  obviously  reasonable  and  just  ness  and  beauty  of  shape,  with  freedom  and 
for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver,  extent  of  motion. 

long  enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be  TENEDOS  (in  earliest  antiquity  Calydnct. 

d<^  livered;  and  then  he  will  be  held  to  this  as  Leucophrys^  Phcmiee^  and  Lymessus\  a  small 

a  legal  obligation.    If  the  receiver  refuses  or  island  in  the  JEgaean  sea  or  Grecian  archi- 

ne;jlect3  to  appoint  a  place,  or  purposely  avoids  pelago,  now  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  12 

receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  or  Dar- 

ar»poiut  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  danelles,  and  4  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 

tlie  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there  Minor.    It  is  about  5  m.  long  by  2  broad,  and 

deliver  the  articles.    If  no  expressions  used  by  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position.    In 

the  parties  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is  mentioned 

goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  control  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew 

the  presumption,  then  the  place  where  the  after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  before  Troy, 

J » remise  is  made  is  the  place  where  it  should  and  it  was  employed  in  the  Persian  war  by 

be  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintain-  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.    Subsequently,  on 

ed  upon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can  several  occasions,  as   in   the  Peloponnesian, 

fellow  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  Macedonian,  and  Mithridatic  wars,  it  figured 

or  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent  conspicuously  as  a  stronghold, 

to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  would  T£N£KANI,  Pietro,  an   Italian  sculptor, 

have  been   nugatory  because   the  defendant  born  in  Torano,  near  Carrara,  in  the  latter  part 

c<^>uld  not  have  complied  with  it.    If  by  the  of  the  18th  century.    After  studying  a  while 

terms  of  the  contract  specific  articles  are  to  be  under  his  uncle  Pietro  Marchetti  and  in  the 

delivered  at  a  certain  time  and  place  in  pay-  academy  of  Carrara,  he  established  himself  in 

rient  of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  fully  1814  in  Rome,  and  finished  his  art  education  in 

di.MC barged  and  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen.    His  *^  Psyche  with 

find  legal  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and  the  Box  of  Pandora"  (1819),  now  in  the  Len- 

j  lace,  although  the  promisee  was  not  thereto  zoni  palace,  Florence,  was  succeeded  by  nn- 

ru'ceive  them ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter  merous  works  illustrating  both  Christian  and 

maintained  on  the  contract.    But  the  property  classical  mythological  subjects.    Of  his  reli- 

iu  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he  gions  works,  the  most  remarkable  are  *'  Christ 

may  retain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else^  on  the  Cross,"  in  silver,  in  the  church  of  San 

where;  or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they  Steffano,  Pisa;  the  *^  Descent  from  the  Cross," 

are  refused  bring  an  action  for  them  as  his  own«  in  the  Tor  Ionia  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  John 

TENDON,  the  firm  fibrous  bundle  or  cord,  Lateran,  Rome;  the  martyrdom  of  £udorus,&c.; 

the  continuation  of  the  intermuscular  areolar  beside  a  number  of  statues  of  saints  and  monn- 
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mental  works.    Of  the  latter  class^the  ^  Angel  ei^otist,  ioA  his  pietarefl  iKwnmaiidfid 

of  ^e  Last  Judgment,^'  in  the  ohnrch  of  Sta.  his  lifetinie  large  prices. — DkvWy  the  joiiDgef, 

Maria  in  Borne,  Ib  a  charaoteristic  specimen,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in  Brufsels  la 

Among  his  classical  subjects  may  be  enumerated  1690  or  1694.    He  has  been  sud  oa  douUfjl 

the  *^  Swooning  Psyche,"  the  ^*  Fann  playing  authority  to  have  studied  under  Bubeiu,  Adri- 

on  a  Flute,"  the  **  Flora,"  in  the  possession  of  an  Brauwer,  and  Blsheimer,  but  probably  re- 

tiie  queen  of  England,  and  the  ^^  Oupid  extract*  ceived  most  of  his  instruction  from  his  &tber. 

ing  a  Thorn  from  the  Foot  of  Venus,"  of  sey-  The  archduke  Leopold^  then  goyemor  of  tbe 

eral  of  which  he  has  executed  duplicates.    His  Spanish  Netherlands,  haying  appointed  bim  hu 

statues  of  public  characters  include  those  of  principal  p^ter,  with  the  supenntondeoce  of 

Leuchtenberg  and  Orloff  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  his  gfulery  of  Italian  and  Flemish  loaflteri  ia 

Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  of  Naples,  of  Bofiyar,  BmsselS)  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  bis  pro- 

and  of  Count  Bossi,  who  was  Idlled  in  Borne  in  fession.     He  was  distinguished  by  a  tAleat 

1848.    His  portrait  busts  are  also  numerous,  for  imitating  the  works  of  others,  and  ue- 

those   of  Thorwaldsen  and  Pius  IX.  being  outed  yiews  of  the  interior  of  the  grand  doiie'i 

among  the  best.    He  is  professor  of  sculpture  gallery,  representing  the  waUs  with  the  pictnm 

in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  Bome.  on  them,  and  faithlolly  giving  the  style  of  each 

TENEBIFFE  (Sp.  Tenerife)^  the  principal  painter.    He  also  painted  a  number  of  io^ 

island  of  the  Canary  group,  90  m.  N.  W.  from  nious  compositions  of  his  own  in  the  BtTl«of 

Cape  Bojador  on  the  Afncan  coast,  between  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Baasano,  Bubeia, 

lat  28^  and  28''  86'  N.,  and  long.  16"*  5'  and  and  others.    His  anthentic  works  amonnt  w 

16^  65'  W.;  extreme  length  60  m.,  breadth  upward  of  1,000,  and  bring  prices  Tsryiog 

20  m. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  85,000.  from  800  to  1,500  and  2,000  gmneaa.   Then 

The  coast  is  yery  irregular,  and  is  formed  of  an  are  also  about  600  spurious  pictures  attributed 

uninterrupted  succession  of  lofty  clifis  penetrate  to  him.     Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  great 

ed  by  a  few  narrow  rayines.    The  only  good  size,  one  at  Schleissheim,  18  feet  6  incbes  br 

harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Oruz,  the  chief  town,  10  feet,  containing  1,188  figures,  of  whicbtbo^e 

npon  the  N.  £.  side,  which  is  protected  by  two  in  the  foreground  are  12  inches  in  heigbu  Hs 

rocky  points  enclosing  a  semi-circular  bay.  Ten-  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  someofhii 

eriffe  is  wholly  of  yolcanic  formation,  and  is  thinly  painted  pictures  are  said  to  hare  bets 

composed  of  masses  of  trachyte,  laya,  and  ba-  b^pn  and  finished  at  a  single  sitting, 
salt.    The  peak  of  Teyde,  fi> ward  the  N.  W.  of        TENISON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  \m 

the  island,  attains  the  height  of  12,205  feet  in  Oottenham,  Oambridgeshire,  Sept  S9,1^K 

aboye  the  sea.    The  crater  is  situated  at  the  died  Dec.  14, 1715.    He  was  graduated  at  Cor- 

summit,  and  is  about  1  m.  in  diameter;  but  the  pus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1657,  a^ 

eruptions  which  haye  happened  during  the  last  began  to  study  medicine,  but  in  1659  was  pn- 

8,000  or  4,000  years  appear  to  haye  been  made  yately  ordained.    After  the  restoration  be  t^ 

through  the  sides.    There  are  5  other  craters,  appointed  to  St  ijidrew^s  church,  Oaml^'<^, 

one  of  them  much  larger.    Since  the  island  and  in  1680  was  presented  by  Charles  IL  to 

was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1496  only  tiie  liying  of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  yb^ 

two  eruptions  haye  token  place,  one  in  1706  he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  built  and  fuf- 

and  the  last  in  1798 ;  but  clouds  of  yapor  fre-  nished  a  library.    William  III.  made  him  arch- 

quently  ascend  fi*om  the  craters.    Along  the  deacon  of  London  in  1689,  biahop  of  lineoln  la 

base  of  the  great  mountain  and  for  some  dis-  1691,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1^ 

tanoe  up  its  sides  there  are  yillages,  fields,  gar*  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotson. 
dens,  and  yineyards,  next  to  which  succeeds  a       TENNANT,  Wiluam,  a  Scottish  poet  m 

tract  of  forest,  and  beyond  that  is  a  barren  orientalist,  bom  in  Easter  Anstruther,  FiiV- 

plain  coyered  with  blocks  of  laya  and  pumice  shire,  in  1786,  died  near  Dollar,  Feb.  15,  IS^ 

stone.    The  N.  E.  part  of  Teneriffe  is  the  most  He  was  educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  St  As* 

fertile,  but  only  about  |  of  the  whole  surface  is  drew's ;  but,  debarred  from  active  emplonoeBt 

arable.     The  chief  productions  are  cochineal,  by  having  lost  at  an  early  age  Uie  use  of  his 

wine,  silk,  maize,  wheat,  oranges,  potetoes,  feet,  he  became  in  1801  clerk  to  his  brother,  i 

pulse,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  d^c.  com  factor  of  Glasgow,  and  in  this  sitQ^<>3 

TENIEBS,  David,  called  the  elder,  a  ilem-  studied  zealously  and  unaided  the  modem  Un* 

ish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1582,  died  guages  and  Hebrew.    Returning  to  Aostnitber, 

there  in  1649.    He  was  educated  in  the  school  he  published  in  1812  ^'  Anster  Jair,''  a  bamor^ 

of  Rubens,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Italy,  ous  poem  in  the  ottata  rima,  which  receive* 

where  he  acquired  from  his  countryman  Adun  high  praise  from  Jeffrey  in  the  *'£dmbar;3 

Elsheimer  a  taste  for  cabinet  pictures,  to  which  Review,"  and  passed  tlurough  many  editit>G^ 

he  exclusively  devoted  himself  after  his  return  In  1818  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  of  I^ 

to  Antwerp.    His  favorite  subjects  were  rural  nino,  and  while  teaching  there  made  hiram 

sports  and  merryniakings,  alehouse  interiors,  master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac^  and  Perslaa  I^ 

chemists*  laboratories,  and  grotesque  subjects,  guages.  -  In  1816  he  tought  at  Lasswade,  i^ 

such  as  the  temptetion  of  St.  Anthony,  all  of  in  1819  went  to  Dollar  academy,  vrhen  d» 

which  he  treated  with  great  humor  and  fidelity  acted  as  instructor  of  the  classical  and  orieDUi 

to  nature.    He  was  greatly  distingmshed  as  a  languages  until  1885,  when  he  was  nude  pro- 
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TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  sonthem  states  of 
the  Amerioan  Union,  and  the  third  admitted 
nnder  the  federal  constitation,  situated  between 
lat.  86"  and  Se**  80'  N.,  and  long.  81''  87'  and 
90"  28'  W.;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
aboat  480  m.,  breadth  105  m.;  area,  abont 
45,600  sq.  m.,  or  29,884,000  acres.  Its  shape 
is  rhomboidal,  its  £.  and  W.  sides  sloping  at 
considerable,  though  not  equal  angles.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Eentuckj  and  Virginia,  S.  K  by 
North  Oarolina,  8.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  state  is  divided  into  84  conn- 
ties,  viz. :  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Oampbell,  Oannon,  Oarroll, 
Carter,  Oheatham,  Olaiborne,  Cocke,  Coffee, 
Cumberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De  Xalb, 
Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Gibson,  Giles,  Granger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Ham- 
ilton, Hsncock,  Hardin,  Hawlons,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hum- 
phreys, Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox, 
LaudeMide,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McMinn, 
McNairy,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea, 
Roane,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequat- 
chie, Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  William- 
son, and  Wilson.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are:  Nashville,  the  seat  of  government;  Mem- 
phis, the  most  important  commercial  point; 
Knozville,  Columbia,  Murfreesborough,  Shelby- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Pulaski,  Jackson,  Brownsville, 
Franklin,  Greenville,  and  Dresden.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  decennial  progress 
of  population  since  1790 : 
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826,823 

7,285 
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Density  of  population  in  1850,  21.98  to  the 
square  mile;  in  1860,  24.12;  ratio  to  the  total 
population  of  the  Union  in  1860,  8.86  per  cent. 
Of  the  white  population  in  1860,  882,285  were 
males  and  874,601  females ;  of  the  free  colored, 
8,117  males  and  8,805  females;  and  of  the 
slaves,  118,780  males  and  120,679  females.  Of 
the  free  colored,  2,646  were  blacks  and  8,776 
mulattoes;  of  the  slaves,  219,108  blacks  and 
20,856  mulattoes.  The  white  and  free  colored 
inhabited  129,419  dwellings,  and  constituted 
180,604  families.  Births  (white  and  free  color- 
ed) in  1849-'50, 28,090 (8.08  percent.);  deaths, 
7,825  (1.03  per  oent.),  and  including  slaves, 
11,874  (1.18  per  cent.) ;  married  (whites),  7,872 
(1.04  per  cent.).  Deaf  and  dumb,  877;  blind, 
474 ;  insane,  407 ;  idiotic,  846.  Of  the  white 
and  free  colored  population  (768,258),  there 


were  bom  in  the  state  685,885;  mother 
170,184;  in  foreign  countries,  6,653 ;  unknown, 
1,586.  Ages  of  the  total  population :  nnder  1 
year,  80,151 ;  1  and  under  5  years,  140,117;  6 
and  under  10,  167,608;  10  and  under  15, 143,- 
257;  15  and  nnder  20,  118,260;  20  and-nnder 
80,  172,851 ;  80  and  under  40, 101,250;  40  and 
under  50,  65,679 ;  60  and  under  60,  40,486 ;  60 
and  under  70,  21,255;  70  and  under  80,  9,483; 
80  and  under  90, 2,976 ;  90  and  nnder  100, 572; 
100  and  upward,  148;  unknown,  224.  The 
occupations  of  168,240  free  male  persons  over 
15  years  of  age  were  as  follows:  ooniinerc«, 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining* 
23,482;  agriculture,  118,979;  labor  not  agri- 
cultaral,  17,559;  navigation,  258;  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity,  8,863 ;  other  pursuits  requir- 
ing education,  8,589 ;  government  civil  service, 
705;  domestic  servants,  10;  other  parsnitB. 
845.  The  number  employed  in  mannmcturing 
establishments  in  1820  was  7,860 ;  in  1840, 
17,815;  in  1850, 12,032.  The  number  of  sUvb- 
holders  in  1850  was  88,864,  viz. :  holders  of  1 
slave,  7,616;  of  1  and  nnder  5  slaves,  10,583; 
of  5  and  under  10,  8,314;  of  10  and  under  20, 
4,852;  of  20  and  under  60,  2,202;  of  50  and 
under  100,  276;  of  100  and  nnder  200,  19;  ai 
200  and  under  800, 2 ;  of  300  and  under  500, 1. 
The  federal  representative  population  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1860  was  906,938,  and  entitled  the 
state  to  10  members  of  congress;  in  1860  it  was 
1,031,794,  giving,  under  the  new  apportioo- 
ment,  8  members. — ^The  Mississippi  river,  wash- 
ing the  western  border  of  tbe  state,  gives  it 
important  commercial  advantages  which  hare 
been  successfully  improved.  The  Cumberiand 
river,  rising  in  Kentucky,  traverses  K.  Ten- 
nessee for  a  distance  of  250  m.,  and  returning 
to  Kentucky  fidls  into  the  Ohio  at  Smithland; 
it  is  navigable  by  the  lai^gest  steamboats  to 
Nashville,  and  by  smaller  boats  to  Waltsburg, 
Ky.,  400  m.  above.  The  Tennessee  traverse 
the  state  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  passes  across  the 
N.  part  of  Alabama,  and  returning  runs  doe  X. 
across  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  at 
Padttcah.  The  other  principid  streams  are  the 
Holston  and  its  affluents,  the  Watauga,  Noli- 
chucky,  French  Broad,  and  Little  river;  the 
Hiawassee,  Sequatchie,  Duck,  and  Elk,  sJl  tribo- 
taries  of  the  Tennessee ;  the  Oaney  fork  of  thie 
Cumberland ;  and  the  Obion,  Hatchie,  and  WoU 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  navigable  by  steamboats  or  small  ves- 
sels. The  facilities  for  water  commnnicatioo  are 
unsurpassed,  and  there  is  a  great  abnndanee  of 
water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes^ — ^Tbe 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  bonndary 
between  North  Oarolina  and  Tennessee  bears  in 
its  different  divisions  the  local  names  of  Stone, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  monntms^ 
South-west  of  this  ridge  is  ^e  valley  endosed 
by  it  and  the  Blue  ridge,  in  whidi  are  the 
head  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  and  further  W. 
are  the  Cumberland  mountains,  whidi  stretch 
across  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  bearing  a  little 
S.  W.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  state  tuce  a  W* 
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The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  rioh  black  mould  of  000 ;  steam  engines  and  maohineiy,  $170,000; 
nnsnrpassed  fertility.  Along  the  banks  of  the  agricnltnnd  implements,  $18,000;  bar  iroo, 
KIsnssippi  and  Tennessee  are  extensive  oane  |!488,000;  pig  iron,  $457,000;  home  nmufiM- 
brakes,  covered  with  reeds  of  immense  sice,  tnres,  $8,166,000.  Total  value  of  prodods  of 
The  state  altogether  forms  one  of  the  finest  industry,  $17,080,000. — ^Tennessee,  beis;  a 
agricoltaral  regions  on  the  continent.  The  interior  state,  has  but  little  foreign  commeree, 
country  is  well  watered,  and  has  an  abundance  though  Memphis  and  NashviDe  are  ports  of 
of  ohQice  timber.  The  N.  W.  part  contains  an  entry ;  but  its  commerce  with  New  Orleiai, 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.  The  high  Bt.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  thno^ 
mountains  in  the  east  are  covered  with  forests  its  navigable  rivers,  is  very  large;  and  br 
of  pine,  which  yield  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  means  of  its  railroads  it  is  in  conneetioa  wish 
and  lumber  for  exportation.  On  the  mountain  Mobile,  Oharleston,  and  Savannah.  The  ex- 
dopes  the  sugar  maple,  cedar,  juniper,  and  sa-  ports  are  principally  live  stock,  pork,  bsNO, 
vin  are  also  abundant ;  and  in  the  lower  lands  lard,  butter,  ginseng,  cotton  bagging,  flonr,  Is- 
as  well  as  in  Middle  Tennessee  the  poplar,  dian  com,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  h«mp,  feitli- 
hickory,  black  walnut,  oak,  beech,  locust,  and  ers,  and  a  little  saltpetre.  Tennessee  has  S$ 
cherry  are  found.  In  the  swamps  and  low-  lines  of  railroad,  all,  except  some  small  bruxb 
lands  of  West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  hacma-  railroads,  proceeding  from  8  centres,  Memphis. 
tac,  Cottonwood,  and  swamp  cedar  occur  in  Nashville,  and  Knoxville.  Memphis  and  Ktsh- 
large  quantities.  The  pawpaw,  a  low  bushy  yille  are  thus  connected  with  Oairo  and  St  Loos, 
tree  or  shrub,  bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  resem-  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  with  CharlertoQ 
bling  the  banana,  though  inferior  to  it,  is  found  and  Sarannah,  with  Bowling  Green  and  Lous- 
in  the  river  bottoms.  The  wild  animals  of  the  ville,  with  Nashville,  and  with  Knoxville,  Lrnch- 
state  are  the  bear,  found  only  in  the  moun-  burg,  Richmond,  and  Washington.  Knoxville 
tainous  districts,  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opos-  is  connected  with  Memphis,  with  Atlanta  and 
sums,  and  squirrels.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  Oharleston,  with  Oolumbia,  S.  C,  and  WihsiDg- 
swine  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  ton,  N.  0.,  on  the  8. ;  with  Danville,  Lexio^ 
thousands  are  annually  exported.  The  hills  ton,and  Oindnnation  theN.;  andwithLTDeb- 
and  mountain  slopes  afford  an  abundance  of  burg  and  Richmond  on  the  £.  OnJan-M^^l' 
fine  pasturage.  Much  attention  is  given  to  there  were  1,412.68  miles  of  railroad  projeeu^ 
wool  growing,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  in  the  state,  of  which  1,288.64  were  in  open- 
flocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  varieties.  A  state  tion ;  the  cost  of  the  lines  already  completed 
agricultural  bureau  was  established  in  1854,  was  $80,798,180.  On  Jan.  1,1 8((0,  there  vm 
and  an  annual  bounty  is  paid  to  district  and  84  banks  in  the  state,  the  condition  of  wbieii 
county  societies  under  certain  regulations.  In  was  as  follows :  capital,  $8,067,087 ;  Imbs 
1859  there  were  87  county  societies  organized  and  discounts,  $11^51,019;  stocks,  $1,S$S,43S; 
in  the  state,  and  the  general  interest  taken  in  real  estate,  $595,759;  other  investments,  ^- 
these  associations  is  proving  highly  beneficial  855;  ^ue  by  other  banks,  $2,618,910;  notes 
to  the  farmers. — ^The  number  of  flarms  and  of  other  banks,  $496,862 ;  specie  fimda,  $931- 
plantations  in  Tennessee  in  186j)  was  72,785,  092;  specie,  $2,267,710;  droulation,  $5,53A«- 
embracing  5,175,178  acres  of  improved  and  878;  deposits,  $1,824,799 ;  due  to  other  banla. 
18,808,849  of  unimproved  land,  valued  at  $97,-  $264,627 ;  other  liabilities,. $462,420.->Tkeit» 
851,212;  an  average  of  261  acres  to  each  farm,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  near  Nasiijil'e> 
and  of  $5.10  per  acre.  The  value  of  imple-  which  has  accommodations  for  250  patients, 
ments  and  ma(^inery  was  $5,860,210.  The  and  has  455  acres  of  land  connected  with  it; 
live  stock  consisted  of  270,686  horses,  75,808  number  in  the  hospital  in  1860,  211;  the  ex- 
asses  and  mules,  250,456  milch  cows,  86,255  penditure  is  about  $48,000  per  annuuL  Then 
working  oxen,  414,051  other  cattle,  811,591  is  also  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  tk 
sheep,  and  8,104,800  swine,  all  valued  at  $29,-  blind  in  Nashville,  which  in  1860  had  S6  pQ- 
978,016.  The  numbers  of  asses  and  mules  and  pils,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,648;  the 
of  swine  were  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  state  allows  $200  a  year  for  each  indigent  l^^ 
Union.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in  pupil.  At  KnoxviUe  there  is  a  school  for  tbe 
the  census  year  was  $6,401,766.  The  products  aeaf  and  dumb,  which  is  also  allowed  $200  p^ 
of  animals  were:  wool,  1,864,878  lbs. ;  butter,  annum  for  each  indigent  pupil;  the  nnmberoi 
8,189,585  lbs.;  cheese,  177,681  lbs.  The  value  pupils  in  1860  was  61,  and  the  expenditrntf 
of  live  stock,  June  1,  1860,  was  $61,200,000.  $18,000.  The  Tennessee  penitentiary  v  at 
The  crops  of  1859,  as  returned  by  the  census  Nashville ;  it  is  conducted  upon  the  Auburn  or 
of  1860,  were  as  follows :  wheat,  5,410,000  silent  system,  and  on  Sept  80, 1859,  had  ST$ 
bushels ;  Indian  com,  50,748,000 ;  oats,  2,848,-  inmates,  of  whom  866  were  white  males  asd  I 
000;  Irish  potatoes,  1,175,000;  sweet  pota-  white  females,  8  black  males  and  1  black  ^ 
toes,  2,614,000;  flax,  146,000 lbs. ;  tobacco,  88,-  male;  156  were  natives  of  Tennessee,  and  ^^ 
981,000;  cotton,  212,000  bales;  hay,  146,000  were  bom  out  of  the  United  States;  lOvere 
tons;  wool,  1,400,000  lbs.  During  the  year  sentenced  for  life,  and  78  for  10  years  and  «?* 
ending  June  1, 1860,  the  values  of  some  of  the  ward. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  pris<f* 
chief  manufactures  were  as  follows:   sawed  pal  colleges  and  professional  schools  with  their 

•and  planed  lumber,  $1,970,000 ;  flour,  $8,820,-  atatistios  to  about  Jan.  1860 : 
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The  bin  of  rights  is  made  a  part  of  the  oonsti-  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  tlM 

tation,  and  is  not  repealable  by  the  legislature,  settlements ;  but  after  repeated  oonflicto  with 

bnt  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate. — In  Sept.  the  savages  the  troops  retreated,  and  th«  In- 

1851,  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop-  dians  seizing  the  opportnnitj  beaieged  the  gir< 

erty  of  the  state  was  $260,319,611,  of  which  rison  at  Fort  Lonaon.    Unable  to  reost  their 

$166,417,007was  real  estate,  $82,819,728  slaves,  greatly  superior  force,  the  whites  capitukH 

other  taxables  $11,581,982.     In  Sept.  1869,  stipulating  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 

the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  state  turn  to  North  Carolina  without  molestatioG. 

had  increased  to  $877,208,641 ;  and  in  1860  it  On  the  second  day  of  their  march  thej  were 

was  $498,908,892.    The  average  talue  of  land  overtaken  by  the  treacherous  savages  andnuBf 

per  acre  in  1859  was  $8.19 ;  of  slaves,  $854.65.  of  them  butchered,  and  the  survivors  redootd 

The  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  two  to  captivity.     In  1761  another  armed  force 

years  ending  Oct.  1,  1859,  were  $1,848,094.88,  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  entered  th« 

of  which  was  received  from  taxes  on  property  district,  and  after  frequent  successful  battltt 

and  polls,  $878,087.50 ;  taxes  on  registration  of  with  the  Indians  compelled  them  to  sue  for 

deeds  and  lawsuits,  $875,509.09 ;  bank  of  Ten-  peace.    A  treaty  was  made,  which  was  oV 

nessee  dividends^  $420,408.82;    dividends  of  served  honorably  by  the   Indians  for  torn 

turnpike  roads,  $84,093.04 ;  bank  and  insur-  time,  and  the  settlements  along  the  Wttaugft 

anoe  company  bonuses,  $29,417.96;    railroad  and  Holston  rivers  increased  rapidly,  bemg 

sinking  fund,  $83,858.45.    Tlie  whole  expendi-  known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  wataaga  as- 

tnre  was  $1,704,287.61,  of  which  $20,621.57  be-  sociation.    In  1774  the  Tennesseeans  as»i»tdi 

longed  to  executive,  $118,574.06  to  legislative,  their  Virginia  neighbors  in  Lord  Dmimore'j 

and  $226,180.59  to  judicial  expenses ;  $457,-  war,  and  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 

257.98  was  paid  as  interest,  $471,950.80  for  edu-  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha,  at  wbidi  tbe 

cational  purposes,  $40,512.88  for  the  deaf  and  Indians  were  finally  routed.    In  the  colonitl 

dumb  and  blmd,  $66,500  for  the  insane  hospital,  assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1776  the  tern* 

$48,683.71  for  the  penitentiary,  $25,841.87  for  tory  was  represented  by  deputies  as  the  dis- 

agricultural  purposes,  $83,092.60  was  invested  triot  of  Washington ;  and  in  the  revolotioiurf 

in  the  sinking  fund,  and  $29,660.64  expended  war  the  settlers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 

in  the  codification  and  publication  of  the  laws  colonists,  and  fought  with  great  brarerr  at 

of  tibe  state.  The  absolute  liabilities  of  the  state,  Eing^s  mountain,  Guilford  Court  House,  aod 

Oct.  1,  1859,  were  $8,844,606.66,  on  which  other  places  in  the  South.    At  the  close  of  tbe 

$209,888.25  of  interest  annually  accrues.    Of  revolution  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  Com* 

tills,  $2,068,606.66  were  internal  improvement  berland  river  where  Nashville   now  aUQils. 

bonds,  $1,125,000  bank  bonds,  $608,000  bonds  From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 

for  the  erection  of  the  state  capitol,  and  $48,000  of  North  Carolina,  which  set  apart  a  portioo 

bonds  for  the  purchase  of  Uie  Hermitage,  Gen.  of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Nadiiille  for 

Jaokson^s  former  residence.  In  addition  to  these  bounty  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soMiers. 

absolute  liabilities,  the  state  has  contingent  lia-  In  1785  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 

bilities  to  the  amount  of  $12,799,000  for  indors-  mainner  in  which  they  were  treated  bj  the 

in^  bonds  of  or  lending  its  own  bonds  to  cer-  government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 

tarn  railroads  and  plank  or  macadamized  roads ;  state  of  Franklin,  which  was  maintained  uatil 

for  the  extinction  of  these  a  sinking  fund  has  1788,  when  it  was  again  united  with  North 

been  commenced,  which,  in  Oct.  1859,  amount-  Carolina.    In  1789  North  Carolina  ceded  th« 

ed  to  $109,750.    The  aggregate  absolute  and  territory  to  the  general  government,  and  ia 

oontingent  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct.  1, 1859,  1790  it  was  organized,  together  with  EeDtnckr, 

was  $16,648,666.66.    In  1857  the  state  owned  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States  sooth  of 

stocks,  mostly  productive,  costing  $3,292,717,  Ohio.    In  1794  a  distinct  territorial  goTern* 

and  which  were  estimated  as  worth  $2,244,827.  ment  was  granted  to  Tennessee ;  and  in  V^ 

— The  name  of  Tennessee  is  derived  from  Tan-  a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  KnoxTOle^ 

nassee,  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the  Little  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  roioo. 

Tennessee  river.    De  Soto  probably  visited  the  In  the  war  of  1812  her  troops  distinguiah«l 

spot  where  Memphis  now  stands  as  early  as  themselves  by  their  daring  and  intrepiditj; 

1549.    The  first  settiement  was  attempted  in  and  Andrew  Jackson,  a  citizen  of  the  st$i^ 

1754  by  a  small  body  of  North  Carolinians,  but  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generab  of 

they  were  speedily  driven  from  .the  country  by  the  war.    James  K.  Polk,  the  11th  pre»ideot 

the  Indians.    In  1756  the  first  permanent  set-  of  the  United  States,  was  also  a  citizen  of  th« 

tiement  was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  built  on  state.    In  1860  Tennessee  was  the  fooitb  ib 

the  Tennessee  river  about  80  m.  from  the  pres-  population  and  importanoe  among  the  elart 

ent  ante  of  Knoxville.    This  was  the  first  Anglo-  states.    On  Jan.  17,  1861,  the  Tennessee  ]^ 

American  settiement  W.  of  the  AUeghanies  lature,  which  had  been  elected  in  Aog.  1^^ 

and  8.  of  Pennsylvania.    For  a  time  the  set-  resolved  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  wa 

tiers  had  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  In-  question  of  calling  a  st&te  convention  for  th« 

dians,  but  in  a  few  years  the  Cherokees  were  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance,  and  the  elec^ 

incited  by  the  French  to  commit  depredations,  tion  of  members  of  such  convention,  to  if^ 

and  in  1760  had  become  so  troublesome  that  if  a  minority  directed  its  assembling.  Xhd  f^ 
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lo  *'pat  the  b^  np^*  properly  on  the  liead  waH,  phases  of  life^es  if  te  tiieezctnaivvparpoMcf 
or  to  deliver  it  at  the  proper  plaoe  on  the  exercising  hia  art,  of  attaining  masterf  orer 
coart,  loses.  If  it  is  the  player  in  that  fails,  the  resources  of  metre,  rhythm,  and  phnced* 
he  loses  hia  hand^  and  goes  out;  if  it  is  the  ogy,  and  of  elaborating  a  mnsical  stylscipsUe 
player  already  out,  his  adversary  scores  a  of  nobly  and  natnrafly  expressing  the  iddu 
stroke  toward  game. — ^The  same  game  played  which  a  ripening  intellect  and  enlarged  expft* 
without  a  bat,  when  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  rienoe  should  supply.  But,  though  aumng 
pahn  of  the  hand,  is  called  fives,  hand  tennis,  chiefly  at  artistic  expression,  and  dwdliog  opts 
or  more  commonly*  hand  ball.  Hand  ball,  aa  scenery  that  is  strange  and  emotions  that  an 
still  played  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  scarcely  human,  the  volume  exhibits  hu  povcr 
States,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  game ;  of  producing  pictures  in  which  the  landscspe 
but  in  France  it  became  the  custom  to  play  and  the  figures  seem  alike  colored  by  s  doiov 
hand  ball  with  a  heavy  glove  on,  then  witii  nant  idea,  in  which  every  descriptive  detaflisd 
cords  or  tendons  bound  round  the  hand,  or  epithet  contributes  to  the  dramatic  unitr  of  the 
with  a  piece  of  wood  bound  to  the  hand  and  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  general  iffl- 
wrist,  whence  it  was  an  obvious  step  to  the  pression.  His  imagination  ooneentratesitsn- 
racket.  From  this  name  of  the  bat,  the  game  sources  upon  a  limited  and  peculiar  view,  n 
is  sometimes  popularly  called  racket.  that  each  of  his  female  heroines  stands  for  i 
TEKNYSOX  Alfbbd,  an  English  poet,  bom  detail;  Olaribel  is  a  shadow,  Lilian  a  peal  of 
at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1610.  He  was  laughter,  Mariana  a  melancholy  look,  and  Isa* 
the  third  of  the  11  or  12  children  of  Dr.  Greorge  bel  an  attitude.  His  exquisite  rhythm  asd 
Clayton  Tennyson,  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman,  diction,  though  sometimes  reproached  for  man- 
remarkable  for  energy  and  physical  stature,  nerism  and  conceits,  were  best  illustrated  ia 
His  undo  Oharles  Tennyson,  known  as  the  *'  Oriana,"  *'  Reoolleetions  of  the  Arabiaa 
Bight  Hon.  Oharles  Tennyson  d^Fyncourt,  was  Nights,"  and  '^Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grasge,'' 
authorized  by  royal  license  in  1835  to  superadd  which,  if  expression  were  the  highest  aim  of 
the  name  of  d^Fyncourt  to  commemorate  his  poetry,  would  be  among  the  most  peifeet  of 
descent  from  that  ancient  Norman  family,  and  poems.  His  second  yolume,  publiabed  hj 
sat  in  10  successive  parliaments,  represent-  Moxon  (London,  1883),  contains  several  poeni 
ing  for  20  years  the  metropolitan  borough  of  from  the  first,  carefully  retouched  asd  im- 
I^unbeth.  It  is  related  that  writing  tales  and  prored.  Among  its  new  pieces  were  '*Tb« 
yerses  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  all  the  Miller^s  Daughter,"  ^^CEnone,"  ^*  The  Palace  of 
children  in  the  parsonage  of  Somersby.  The  Art,"  ^*  The  May  Queen,"  **  The  Lotos  Eaten'' 
8  eldest  sons  were  educated  at  Trinity  college,  ^^  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  ''*  The  Lady  of 
Cambridge,  and  were  pupils  of  Dr.  Whewell,  Bhalott,"  and  ^^  Mariana  in  the  Soatb."  Id 
tiien  one  of  the  tutors.  In  1828  Frederic  ob-  most  of  these  the  painter,  rather  than  thepoft 
tained  the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem;  in  1829  continues  to  predominates  and  the  pictures  are 
Alfred  received  the  chancellors  medal  for  an  still  remarkable  rather  for  a  remote  beaotr 
English  poem,  of  250  lines,  in  blank  verse,  en-  than  for  presenting  realities  of  thought  and 
titled  '*Timbuctoo;"  and  at  nearly  the  same  afifection.  But  ^'The  Miller's  Daughter**  md 
time  Alfred  and  Oharles  published  privately  a  "  The  May  Queen"  touched  upon  the  intereatt 
Tolume  of  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  Oharles  of  every-day  life,  revealed  his  power  to  mo- 
entered  the  church,  in  1835  became  vicar  of  mand  popular  sympathy,  and  extended  the « 
Grasby,  and  on  inheriting  a  property  in  Lin*  yet  small  circle  of  nis  admirers.  Their  cbam 
colnshire  through  his  paternal  grandmother  consists  in  the  skill  with  which  trsgic  conn 
assumed  her  family  name  of  Turner.  Frederic  pleteness  and  intensity  are  exhibited  in  li^ 
published  in  1854  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  moved  by  the  simplest  affections  aod  enjoj* 
^^  Days  and  Hours."  The  first  volume  bearing  ments.  *^  The  Lotos  Eaters"  better  iUoatnttf 
the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  "  Poems,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  volume,  beiof 
chiefly  Lyrical"  (London,  1880),  which  ap-  merely  picture  and  music^  a  rfaythmiol  cf' 
peered  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate,  pression  of  the  feelings  of  maaginary  beingt  a 
It  consisted  of  about  150  pages,  and  among  its  an  imaginary  realm.  Though  ^^The  Palseeof 
pieces  were  "  Olaribel,"  "  Lilian,"  ''  Isabel,"  Art"  was  avowedly  an  allegory,  yet  the  pj> 
'^  Mariana,"  '^  Madeline,"  **  The  Merman,"  torial  and  musical  element  previdls  over  tbt 
'<  The  Mermaid,"  ''  The  Sea  Fairies,"  ''  The  ethical  and  philosophical  aim,  and,  instesd  of 
Kraken,"  **  The  Dying  Swan,"  and  *^  The  Bal-  dramatizing  the  process  by  which  the  soul  b^ 
lad  of  Oriana."  It  made  little  impression,  and  comes  discontented  with  a  mere  artistic  m 
met  with  slight  favor  from  the  critics,  though  isolated  ei\joyment  of  the  universe,  the  whole 
Professor  Wuson  declared  the  author  to  have  force  of  treatment  is  expended  upon  the  mar 

genius  as  well  as  affectations,  and  predicted  nificent  description  of  the  palace,  white  tM 
is  fame  as  a  poet.  In  this  first  series  he  seems  moral  is  stated  but  not  developed.  His  seeoatf 
to  have  cautiously  avoided  subjects  of  reality  collection,  like  his  first,  was  in  the  msio  st- 
and human  interest,  to  have  wilfully  abstained  verely  noticed  by  the  critics,  and  for  9  j«^ 
from  any  attempt  to  delineate  actual  life,  pas*  he  remained  silent.  His  third  series  (S  ^^ 
sion,  or  thought,  and  to  have  selected  remote  1842)  contained,  beside  some  of  his  fortoif 
and  fanciful  themes  or  partial  and  fugitive  piecea  considerably  changed^  new  and  vinDS> 
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fonnal  poetiofil  skill  and  fastidions  taste,  has  ported  bj  poles  set  in  the  ground.  Ofnomadie 

made  him  the  favorite  poet  of  the  most  cnl-  tribes,  like  those  of  Arabia  and  the  soiromd- 

tlTated  and  thoaghtfaL    He  lived  a  rather  re-  ing  coontries,  tents  have  always  been  the  onlj 

olnse  life  for  many  years  in  or  near  London;  habitations.     The  ancient  Hebrews  in  tlidr 

but  latterly,  since  his  marriage,  has  resided  at  wanderings  for  40  years  through  the  dewt 

Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  receives  lived  exclusively  in  tents,  and  freoueut  sHosioDS 

from  the  crown  beside  his  sahuy  as  laureate  a  to  these  dwellings  are  met  witn  in  the  Old 

pension  of  £200.    The  university  of  Oxford  Testament.   I^e  nations  of  the  East  at  tnedr 

Las  created  him  D.O.L.    In  person  he  is  of  period  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  per^ 

dark  complexion  and  imposing  stature  and  ap*  tion,  and  the  tents  devoted  to  their  80?ereigi8 

pearance.    His  poems  have  paraed   through  were  fitted  up  with  much  magnificence.  At  tlie 

many  editions  both  in  England  and  America.  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  tents  appear  to 

TENOR  (Lat.  teneOy  to  hold),  the  second  of  have  been  much  used  in  Judaea,  and  8t  raolk 

the  4  parts  in  harmonical  composition,  reckon-  spoken  of  as  a  tent  maker  (Acts  xriii.  3).  h 

ing  from  the  base,  or  the  highest  natural  and  the  wars  of  the  crusaders  the  nations  of  Eorope 

most  common  of  adult  male  voices,  having  a  became  acquainted  with  the  splendid  tents  of 

general  compass  from  C,  the  second  space  in  the  Saracens,  accounts  of  which  are  preBeired 

8ie  base,  to  G,  the  second  line  in  the  treble,  in  the  records  of  that  period.    Costly  fon  bid 

The  term  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  also  Uien  come  into  use,  and  they  wereemploj' 

in  the  ancient  part  ioompositions  the  tenor  sus-  ed  as  a  lining,  as  well  as  for  coverings  of  tcot 

tained  or  held  the  platn-song  or  principal  air.  furniture.    Marco  Polo  found  the  tents  of  the 

The  modem  practice  of  giving  uie  air  to  the  khan  of  Tartary  thus  fitted  ont  with  the  rich- 

fioprano  or  treble  is  traced  to  the  theatre.  est  skins,  among  which  were  those  of  the  er- 

TENREO,  or  Takreo,  an  insectivorous  mam-  mine  brought  from  distant  northern  conntmi 

mal  of  the  hedgehog  family,  and  genus  eentetes  In  modem  times,  while  tents  still  oontiace 

(Illiger).    They  differ  from  hedgehogs  in  hav-  among  barbarous  and  wandering  tribes  as  their 

ing  small  cutting  teeth,  in  being  covered  with  chief  dependence  for  shelter,  their  use  ain<Ag 

spiny  bristles  mixed  with  silky  hairs,  and  in  civilized  nations  is  limited  chiefly  to  miliurr 

their  inability  to  roll  themselves  completely  in  and  exploring  campaigns. — ^Though  the  require- 

a  ball.    The  teeth  are :  incisors  i  or  f ;  canines  ments  of  tents  seem  to  be  very  simple,  mcch 

f  i{,  large,  conical,  incurved,  and  separated  by  diversity  exists  in  their  forms  and  manner  if 

a  considerable  interval  from  the  incisors  ana  construction.     In  warm  and  dry  dimates  s 

molars ;  cheek  teeth  {if ;  the  feet  are  5-toed,  mere  shelter  from  the  sun  stretched  upon  cords 

well   adapted   for   digging ;    ears  s^ort   and  in  umbrella  form,  leaving  an   open  apace  sU 

rounded.    There  are  3  species  described,  all  around  for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  afords 

inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  of  which  the  best  sufficient  shelter ;  and  the  light  cloth  that  fonu 

known  is  the  silky  tenrec  (C.  aetoatia,  Desm.),  this  cover  is  easily  taken  down  and  transported 

10  to  12  inches  long,  witli  no  tail  and  a  very  from  place  to  place.    The  extension  of  the  fid«i 

long  pointed  snout;  the  spines  are  confined  down  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  aecored 

chiefly  to  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  yellow-  by  pins,  renders  the  tent  close  and  better  ads|)C- 

ish  at  the  root  and  black  in  the  remaining  por-  ed  for  inclement  weather.    The  great  nufitarr 

tion,  and  the  longest  not  more  than  an  inch;  campaigns  of  late  years  have  caused  mncbat- 

the  hair  of  the  sides  and  lower  parts  is  yel-  tention  to  be  directed  to  this  subject,  and  in- 

lowish  and  rough.    They  live  in  burrows  on  troduced  important  improvements  m  tents.  U^ 

the  water's  edge,  passing  the  greater  part  of  common  tent  for  soldiers  was  fonneriy  a  cor- 

the  hottest  season  in  a  profound  sleep,  as  ordi-  ering  of  light  duck  frimished  with  two  npriglkt 

nary  hibernating  animals  do  in  winter;  they  poles,  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  ero«p<^'^ 

are  nocturnal  in  habit,  passing  much  of  their  about  6  feet  long  extending  from  one  to  tl:« 

time  in  the  water,  searching  in  the  mud  for  other  for  a  ridge ;   over  this  the  d^h  n^ 

their  insect  food.    Though  their  flesh,  like  that  thrown  and  drawn  out  to  the  ground  on  eecb 

of  most  insectivora,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  side,  and  pinned  down  through  loops  along  tbe 

it  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  natives.  edge.    The  ends  were  formed  of  two  triangohf 

TEKBAS,  an  E.  N.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  pieces,  which  met  and  overlapped  each  othtcr 

bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  when  the  sides  were  drawn  out  to  the  pr^ptf 

Tensas  river  and  Macon  bayou ;  area,  680  sq.  pitch.   These  could  be  closed  and  tied  together, 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,080,  of  whom  14,594  were  or  as  usual  one  end  was  left  partially  oiien  with 

slaves.    The  surface  is  low  and  fiat  and  the  an  overlapping  flap.    The  tents  used  b.T  tli« 

soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  np  to  Oct  l^ 

21,666  bales  of  cotton,  and  838,725  bushels  of  and  known  as  tenU$  tPabriy  were  whdl^^ 

sweet  potatoes.    There  were  8  churches,  and  this  character,  with  the  exception  that  m 

56  pupils  attending  a  public  school.    It  has  ridge  was  made  by  a  cord  passed  from  the 

steamboat  communication  with  the  interior  by  top  of  one  upright  to  another,  which  was  then 

way  of  the  Tensas  river.    Capital,  St.  Joseph,  extended  down  to  the  ground  at  eaeh  end  to 

TENT  (Lat.  tendo^  to  stretch),  a  portable  brace  out  the  tops  of  the  upri^ts.  For  con- 
habitation  formed  of  doth  or  dcins  of  animals  venience  in  transporting,  the  pieces  of  doth 
stretched  upon  cords  or  light  frames,  and  sup-  of  which  the  tents  were  oompoeed  were  naod 
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taiiL    PradieaHj,  howv^er,  it  messs a  tenure  became  abaron  andbad  bia own  eonrt,  tb«j 

wbich  nnites  tbe  ri^t  of  the  lord  and  the  right  who  reodyed   six  or  more  were   ori^uoAlly 

of  the  tenant,  or  aU  right  and  title  to  or  inter-  classed  as  greater  barons;  and  to  some  of  his 

est  in  the  land.    Hence,  one  who  held  land  bj  principal  cmefii  he  gave  aa  manj  aa  700  manon. 

allodial  tenure  had  fall  and  unencumbered  poa-  In  this  way  he  divided  most  of  the  Tahuble 

session  of  it,  with  an  absolute  right  to  use  and  land  of  England.     His  immediate  soccesson 

dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  no  con*  followed  the  same  system,  and  before  a  eenturj 

trot  of  any  one,  and  no  responsibilit  j  to  any  bad  elapsed  the  feudal  lystem  and  the  feudal 

one.    The  very  phrase  we  use,  of  allodial  ten-  tenures  were  established  over  nearly  sU  £d|;- 

ore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  some  land.    All  these  tenures  rested  upon  the  fe« 

writers,  who  regard  an  estate  held  allodiall^  as  (see  Yme)  ;  but  they  were  Tery  yarions,  uA 

held  without  tenure,  because  they  consider  divided  the  iuterest  in  and  the  beneficiary  tim 

tenure  as  implying  Uie  holding  the  land  of  a  of  the  land,  between  the  lord  and  the  vaaul,  in 

superior.    However  this  may  be,  an  allodial  Tcry  different  proportions.    There  were  gen- 

holding  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  a  feudal  erally  many  lords,  for  the  system  of  sabinfes- 

tenure,  of  which  it  waa  the  essential  quality  dation  prevailed,  and  the  viusal  held  of  his  im- 

that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord,  and  that  tenant  mediate  lord,  he  of  the  next  higher,  and  he  of 

and  lord  had  each  their  separate  rights  and  the  next,  the  aeries  always  going  up  to  and 

interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in  the  language  ending  with  the  sovereign.   Hence  we  may  ssy 

of  the  law,  their  separate  estates  in  it.    From  that  all  tenure  rested  upon  two  principles:  mm, 

this  characteristic  of  allodial  tenure,  it  is  some-  that  all  land  was  hela  of  the  sovereign,  who 

times  said  that  all  the  land  in  the  United  States  retained  certain  rights  and  Intereeta  Uierein ; 

is  held  by  this  tenure.   We  doubt  the  accuracy  the  other,  that  all  the  righta  and  interests  of 

of  this ;  not  merely  becanae  all  our  law  of  real  all  the  lorda,  and  of  the  tenant  finally  In  pos- 

estate  is  derived  from  and  permeated  by  the  session,  added  together,  constituted  that  allodisl 

influence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  but  because  the  tenure  already  mentioned.  Of  the  various  ind* 

actual  condition  of  land  tenure  in  many  at  least  dents  of  feudal  tenure,  aa  relle&  escheats,  cira 

of  the  states  is  better  explained  by  the  theory  or  military  services,  and  the  like,  we  cannot 

that  it  is  derived  from  a  feudal  tenure,  and  re-  treat  in  detail ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  tenure, 

tains  many  of  its  characteristic  principles. — ^It  aa  for  example  tenure  by  copyhold,  tenure  in 

seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  previous  gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough  English,  we 

to  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  tne  lands  can  say  but  little.  Of  copyhold  there  ia  nothing 

of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten-  in  the  United  Btatea.    Ine  principal  featare  <$ 

nre,  and  that  during  the  convulsions  of  the  9th,  tenure  in  gavelkind  was  that  au  the  eons  in- 

10th,  and  Uth  centuries,  it  became  common  herited  eqwiy  and  together,  instead  of  the  <4d- 

for  holders  of  land  voluntarily  to  convert  their  est  son  alone,  which  latter  is  the  rule  of  the  fen> 

^  allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tenure,  and  so  hold  dal  system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  England, 

of  some  lord.    One  reason,  and  probably  the  (See  QateisvsDj  and  Hxib.)     Of  tenure  bv 

strongest,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro-  borough  English,  the  essential  principle  is^  that 

tection  in  return  for  the  allegiance  of  the  ten-  neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit,  but 

ant;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  another  cause  the  youngest  takes  as  heir.    For  this  »traiu» 

of  this  change  was  the  general  desire  to  profit  custom  Littleton  accounts  by  the  lesser  ah'C\:j 

by  the  opportunity  which  the  feudal  system  of  the  youngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself;  b  .t 

offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  and  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  Vnittd 

fragmentary  condition  of  society  then  prevalent.  States  ofiera  a  more  probable  explanation  of 

Historians  generally  agree  that  this  ^udal  sya-  this  tenure.    It  is  common  in  Kew  Engiatd, 

tem  was  nowhere  more  fiiUy  developed  or  for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  aa  he  coo««  ti> 

more  firmly  established  than  in  Normandy.   It  maturity,  to  receive  what  assistance  bb  Ut^tr 

waa  therefore  a  matter  of  course,  dmost  indeed  can  give,  which  is  considered  as  his  share  '^f 

of  necessity,  tliat  when  William  aoquired  Eng-  the  estate,  and  with  this  he  goes  forth  to  ttek 

land  under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  the  power  a  new  home.    The  same  thing  la  done  v':^ 

of  a  feudal  army  which  he  carried  witn  him  other  sons  as  they  reach  full  age ;  until  u 

from  his  own  dominions,  he  should  establish  his  length  only  the  youngest  son  ia  left  to  take 

victorious  chiefs  upon  the  land  their  arms  had  otkuge  of  his  parents.    When  they  die  he  Lds 

won ;  and  the  readiest  if  not  the  only  way  of  the  homestead ;  or  while  they  live  they  rvfia- 

doing  this,  was  to  give  them  that  land  to  hold  quish  it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  or  tnistaa; 

upon  that  feudal  tenure  and  under  that  feu-  to  his  affection  for  support.    The  same  cu.«t>  c 

dal  system  which  were  admirably  edited  to  is  said  to  exist  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  o<l  •  r 

give  to  the  sovereign  lord,  at  any  moment,  a  parts  of  Oermany. — ^The  tenure  with  wbirh 

martial  array,  that  should  combine  nearly  all  we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage.    TM« 

the  available  force  of  the  country,  and  be  sup-  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  stringent  milic>> 

ported  by  all  ita  available  resources.    He  ai-  ry  services  which  ^nerally  prevailed,  and  L^e 

vided  the  land  in  unequal  portions,  observing  civil  services  on  which  such  land  was  held  wir\^ 

that  gradation  of  rank  and  of  possession  which  for  the  most  part  easy  and  honorable.   It  mi/lt 

constituted  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sys-  be  shown,  by  a  historical  deduction,  that  by  a 

teoL    While  he  who  received  a  single  manor  gradual  but  constant  4mprovem«Dt»  the  pre*e£t 
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stems,  unequally  pinnstelesiTSSy sod  hsndsoDM  kngih  SO  ni^  sversge  btssdtii  IS  m.;  pooi 

raoemed  flowsra  of  a  red  or  pale  purplish  40,000.    Anm,  the  oa{ntal  Qat  t^  9ff  \ 

color.    The  species  are  nmneroiu  and  remark-  long.  27^  10  W.),  giTes  its  name  to  a  deptrt- 

able,  those  from  Asia  for  their  dyeing  proper-  ment  composed  of  we  three  islands  of  Teredn, 

ties,  and  those  from  America  for  Uieir  narcotic.  St  George,  and  Graoiosa.    The  coast  is  netrlj 

The  anil  of  Ceylon  yields  a  bine  coloring  mat-  everywhere  bold  and  precipitons,  and  tbe  nr 

ter  similar  to  indigo.    A  pnrgatiye  medicine  is  face  of  the  interior  is  undnlatiiog  ind  riiM 

obtained  from  a  South  American  species.   The  gradually  toward  the  centre,  where  it  becomes 

poison  tephrosia  (T.  toxiearia\  natiye  of  the  monntainons.    The  summits  of  the  moimtaim 

.West  Indies,  and  the  East  Indian  T.  pucatoria^  consist  mostly  of  fertile  plains,  sod  ire  oot 

are  used  in  capturing  fishes  by  throwing  their  peaked  like  those  of  the  other  islands  of  tbe 

powdered  leaves  into  the  streams.    A  powerM  group.  Many  of  the  mountain  masses  sre  eoo- 

vermifuge  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  goats'  me  posed  of  soft  pumice,  and  seyeral  destrucdTt 

{T.  Virffiniana)  of  the  northern  United  States,  landslips  have  occurred.    The  islsnd  is  veil 

a  handsome  plant,  ocouiring  in  dry  gravelly  watered,andthe8oU,  which  consists  prineipallx 

soUs  and  in  sandy  pitch  pine  plains.  This  plant  of  decomposed  lava,  is  particularly  fertilei  Iti 

has  short  terminal  racemes  of  white  and  red-  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  amount  to  SO  per 

I                    dish  yellow  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  is  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from  the 

I                   sufficiently  ornamental   for  the  garden.    Its  Azores.  TerceirawastheseatoftbePoitngneM 

roots  penetrate  the  soil  horizontally  to  sreat  regency  during  the  usurpation  of  Dom  Migael 

lengths,  and  being  slender  and  tough  they  have  TERGEIRA,  count  of  Yillaflor,  dake  of.  t 

acquired  for  the  plant  the  trivial  name  of  cat-  Portuguese  general  and  statesman,  born  in  lis- 

gut    Five  other  species  are  known  at  the  bon,  March  10, 1792,  died  there,  April  26, 1860. 

south,  with  purplish  blossoms.  He  entered  the  military  service  at  the  time  of 

TEPLTTZ.    See  Toputz.  the  French  invasion.    In  1826  he  declared  for 

TEQUENDAMA,  Falls  of.    See  Bogota,  the  constitutional  charter  granted  by  Dom  P^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  426.  dro,  and  upon  the  reeimation  of  that  moDirtli 

TERAPHIM,  a  kind  of  household  gods  or  espoused  tne  cause  of  Maria  da  Gloria.  Mide 

domestic  idols  mentioned  in  the  early  history  migor-general,  he  defeated  and  drore  to  tlie 

of  the  Hebrews.    When  Rachel  left  Mesopo-  frontiers  of  Oastile  the  troops  of  Dom  Ui^ 

tsmia  she  took  idong  the  teraphim  of  her  father  He  was  made  a  marshal,  but  when  in  1828  Dia 

Laban,  which  she  could  conceal  in  her  camePs  Miguel  became  regent,  he  was  forced  to  seek  in 

famiture.    When  David  was  pursued  by  the  asylum  in  England.    When  the  constitatioiul 

messengers  of  Saul,  Michal,  his  wife,  laid  tera-  party  raised  its  banner  in  Oporto  in  the  suae 

phim  in  the  bed  in  order  to  deceive  the  mes-  year,  he  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  t  $e^ 

senger.    From  the  latter  passage  it  is  inferred  ond  time.    The  following  year  he  rained  the 

that  they  must  have  borne  some  resemblance  insurgent  patriots  at  the  island  of  Tercein,vtf 

to  the  human  figure.    It  also  seems  that  they  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  coDstitatioitt! 

were  consulted  by  the  idolatrous  as  oracles,  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  conqsered  tite 

Nothing  more  is  known  concerning  them.  Azores,  and  subsequently,  transferring  ius(^ 

TERATOLOGY.    See  Mokbtbb.  ations  to  Portugal,  ended  the  rule  of  Dom  Mi- 

TERBURG,  Gbbabd,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  guel  in  1834  by  i^e  capitulation  of  Evort.  He 

in  Zwolle,  in  the  province  of  Over-Tssel,  in  now  entered  the  ministry  of  Palmells,  bot  re- 

1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.    In  early  life  signed  in  1885,  and  in  1887  was  obliged  to  leiT« 

he  visited  Italy,  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  sev-  Portugal  once  more.    Returning,  he  becip« 

era!  years  in  Paris,  settled  in  Holland  and  minister  of  war  in  1842,  and  in  the  insorreccioB 

rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  painter  of  conver-  of  1846  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insor- 

sation  pieces,  musical  parties,  ladies  at  their  gents,  but  was  soon  restored  to  libertr  m 

toilets,  and  other  compositions  of  the  kind  again  became  minister.    In  1858  he  was  eeot 

known  as  genteel  life.    In  1648  he  painted  a  to  Germany  to  conduct  to  Portugal  theprinc^ 

picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Stephanie  of  HohenzoUem,  the  aiBsnced  brK^ 

the  congress  of  Monster,  which,  though  only  17  of  the  king.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  ^^ 

inches  by  22,  was  sold  in  1837  for  nearly  |9,600.  minister  and  president  of  the  council 

The  reputation  acquired  by  this  work  led  to  TEREDO.    See  Ship  Worm. 

his  being  invited  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  TERENCE  (PuBLrcsTKREKTnTs  Am),  »I^ 

much  employed  by  the  king,  who  knighted  man  comic  poet,  bom  in  Carthage  sbootj^ 

him,  and  by  the  chief  nobility.    He  was  less  B.  C,  died  about  159.    He  became  a  slave  of  r. 

correct  in  drawing  or  composition  than  several  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  frt^^ 

of  his  contemporaries,  but  excelled  nearly  all  him  an  excellent  education,  and  finally  fre^d  bin- 

of  them  in  color  and  the  finishing  of  his  dra-  The  Andria  was  the  first  play  written  bj  niA 

peries.     No  other  artist  ever  painted  white  and  on  offering  it  for  representataAi  the  ron^ 

satin  dresses  with  such  exquisite  skill.     His  sdiles  referred  it  to  CiociliuB  Stadus,  wbo  id- 

pictures,  thouffh  for  the  most  part  of  cabinet  mediately  detected  the  genius  of  the  ankDOVH 

size,  bring  hirfi  prices.  author.  The  play  was  not  acted,  however,  ««• 

TERCEIRA,  one  of  the  Asore  islands,  situ-  til  166,  and  its  success  introduced  him  into  tw 

ated  near  the  centre  of  the  group;  extreme  best  society  of  Rome,  LsdUos  and  the  joaoger 
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XM>  part  of  the  oomiinmity  fe  ruled  hf  snolher ;  ilso  txeterMnis  the  roeti  of  IMag  fUM  nd 

there  is  in  their  nests  a  perfeet  system  of  will-  oftnsing  their  destruction.   (See  ^^iVooeediii^ 

ing  cooperation  for  the  general  good.     De-  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hialoiy/'ToL 

straetive  as  the  termites  often  are,  thej  plaj  a  Tii.  pp^  287,  288,  May  2, 1860.) 

most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  T£^N,  the  proper  name  of  the  birds  of  tbe 

by  removing  decaying  wood,  which  otherwise  gull  family  and  sub-iamily  ttemtiM,  ooog 

in  a  short  time  would  seriously  interfere  with  which  is  kidnded  the  noddy,  previoBaly  d^ 

vegetation  in  the  tropics. — ^The  largest  and  best  scribed.    The  terns  have  a  r^er  long,  isuOy 

known  species  is  tlie  warrior  white  ant  of  Af-  slender,  nearly  straight^  and  aharp-praitedUil; 

rica  (T.jaUdii^  Linn., or  T.  belUeo8u$^  Smeath.) ;  wings  elongated,  with  long  and  pomted  prinu- 

in  each  nest  there  are  a  king  and  queen,  and  ries;  tail  long,  and  in  moet  species  forked; 

about  100  workers  to  1  soldier;  the  workers  tarsi  slender,  anterior  toes  witii  a  deei^itoteb- 

are  about  i  of  an  inch  lon^,  always  busy  and  ed  web,  hina  toe  small,  and  the  daws  omed 

yery  fast  runners ;  the  soldiers,  which  appear  and  sharp.    They  are  found  on  and  neir  \k 

to  be  the  same  further  developed,  are  about  sea  shore,  and  sometimes  on  inland  lalw  isd 

half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perfect  insects  from  rivers,  most  of  the  time  hoTering  with  n{nd 

-^n  to  -^  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  supposed  that  2  and  easy  flight  over  sandy  bars  and  ihillon 

or  8  years  are  requisite  for  the  ftiU  develop-  darting  suddenly  upon  tiie  small  Mtt  od 

ment  of  the  species  from  the  egg.    Toward  the  crustaoeans  on  which  they  principally  feed; 

commencement  of  the  rainy  season  the  perfect  they  are  oft^i  seen  swimming  and  restio;  oo 

insects  take  flight,  but  are  mostly  destroyed  by  the  water,  bnt  never  diving  ;^  from  their  forktd 

the  heavy  rains;  if  a  pair  escape,  they  are  tail,  small  size,  and  swift  and  graceful  ffigbt 

taken  by  some  of  the  workers  wnich  are  al-  they  are  popularly  called  sea  swaUowft^ln  tbe 

ways  running  over  the  ground,  and  are  made  tyjdcal  genus  9tema  (Unn.)  the  upper  maSr 

the  king  and  queen  of  a  new  colony.    The  ble  is  s%htly  curved,  with  the  frcntBl  feitbei 

pregnant  female  has  the  abdomen  8  to  6  inches  extending  to  the  nostrils ;  the  outer  qnill  istk 

long  and  f  of  an  inch  wide,  about  2,000  times  longest.    It  oontakis  more  than  GO  spede&u 

as  urge  as  the  rest  of  her  body,  and  20,000  to  both  hemispheres,  migrating  in  bands  froa 

80,000  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  workers,  place  to  place  according  to  season;  the  tss 

The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  very  severe  and  pain-  are  2  to  4,  usually  deposited  in  a  ali^t  boUof 

ful,  but  not  dangerous  to  a  healthy  person;  in  the  sand  on  roeks  surrounded  by  the  ses: 

they  are  so  savage-  that  they  permit  themselves  the  hatching  is  left  mostly  to  tiie  son,  the  ft 

to  be  torn  asunder  rather  than  let  go  their  males  sitting  only  at  niaht  and  in  cold  weilher; 

hold.    They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants,  the  young  are  carefully  fed  and  bnrely  dt 

birds,  and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  num-  fended.    The  largest  species  is  the  CasfOBn  ten 

bers;  the  wingless  ones  are  also  devoured  with  (8.  CtupiOi  PalL),  21i  inches  long,  61  in  alir 

avidity  by  the  natives  and  even  by  Europeans,  extent,  with  a  very  stout  bill  of  8  inohei;  the 

who  roast  them  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and  back  and  wings  are  pale  blmsh  ash,  the  oppcr 

consider  them  delicious,  nutritious,  and  wnole-  parts  of  the  head  black  with  a  greenish  gloa 

some.    The  T.  mordass  and  T»  atrox  of  Smeath-  the  quill  shafts  and  the  under  plomsge  poR 

man,  also  African,  build  turret-shaped  nests,  white,  the  bill  vermilion,  and  tbe  legs  aod  f«« 

with  a  top  like  the  head  of  a  mushroom;  the  black;  the  tail  is  not  much  forked;  the  jootf 

T.  ctrbarum  (Smeath.),  of  Africa,  makes  its  nest  are  mottled  above  with  blacldflh  brown.  It  '* 

on  the  exterior  of  trees,  and  in  the  roo&  and  found  in  the  United  States  from  the  ooa^  o^ 

walls  of  houses,  rendering  the  latter,  except  New  Jersey  northward,  and  all  over  £or(^ 

where  they  fill  up  with  a  kind  of  plaster  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea  (where  it  vis 

they  excavate  the  wood,  mere  shells  and  liable  first  found  and  described  by  Pallas),  and  ^ 

to  fall  from  slight  causes.    For  full  details  on  in  Africa.    The  eggs,  as  in  most  of  the  ten» 

the  habits  of  the  white  ants  the  reader  is  re-  are  yellowish  stone-colored,  with  ssfa-gny  ^ 

ferred  to  ^*  Insect  Architecture,"  by  James  Ben-  dark  reddish  brown  spots;  they  are  Si  btlf 

nie,  in  the  ^'Library  of  Entertaining  Enowl-  inches.     The  Cayenne  or  royal  tern  {S.  Osft* 

edge"  (London,  1880-'dl).— There  are  other  no,  Bonap.)  is  21  inches  long  and  49  m  aUr^- 

q>ecies  in  tropical  Asia,  and  even  2  or  8  in  tent,  with  a  deep  red  bill  of  2|  inches;  <»« 

southern  Europe.     The  T.  hiei/ugtu  (Bossi)  mantle  is  bluish  gray,  lower  parts  white,  1^ 

builds  in  trees,  especially  in  the  interior  of  oaks  and  feet  black,  and  the  tail  forked.    It  is  ^ 

and  pines,  and  has  been  in  some  years  very  de-  on  the  Atkntio  coast  from  Labrador  to  Fiona 

ftructive  to  the  frames  of  houses  in  the  south-  being  abundant  about  the  southen  ^^.^f j^ 

em  parts  of  France;  it  may  be  destroyed  by  also  occurs  in  California.    It  is  a  very  shy  bird. 

Bulphurous  and  chlorine  gases  forced  into  the  and  utters  loud  and  harsh  cries  doxing  flip* 

galleries.    The  T.  flavicoUu  (Fabr.)  has  in  like  when  any  are  killed  out  of  a  flock,  the  rest  <^ 

manner  proved  iigurious  to  the  olive  trees  in  toward  tibe  gunner,  affording  a  fine  chaace^ 

Spain.    In  the  United  States  a  representative  a  second  shot;  when  wounded  they  ^  ^ 

species,  the  T.  frontcdU  (Haldeman),  has  been  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  bite  severely;  ^^ 

noticed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  it  did  consider-  eggs  are  2i  by  1^  inches,  and  like  those  w  um 

able  mischief  in  greenhouses  and  graperies,  not  other  species  afford  good  eating;  the  fl^J^ 

only  attacking  decaying  «id  dcM  wood,  but  very  oily.    The  marsh  tem  (S.  onns^  *  ^^^ 
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BobeqKierre»  and  established  large  manii&oto-  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  enlaif  ed  the  cm- 
ries  at  Louviers  and  Sedan;  and  though  he  pass  of  the  lyre  from  a  tetrachord  to  an  octave, 
did  not  conceal  his  opposition  to  the  consulate  but  with  the  omission  of  the  third  striM,  mtk- 
and  the  empire,  Napoleon  made  him  a  member  ing  it  really  a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  Uie  fint 
and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  natural-  who  regularly  set  poetry  to  music.  His  Domes 
ized  Thibetan  goats  in  France,  manufactured  remained  for  a  long  period  the  standard  icelo- 
shawls  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones,  which  dies  used  at  religious  festiTals,  and  his  school 
were  styled  eachemire^-  Temaux^  and  made  a  se-  long  flourished  at  Bparta. 
ries  of  interesting  experiments  as  to  the  means  !J^RPSIOHOR£,  one  of  the  nine  Hioses. 
of  preserving  com  in  under^ound  vaults.  He  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pit- 
was  made  a  baron  by  Louis  XYHI. ;  in  1818  sided  over  choral  song  and  dandng,  ana  k 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  by  the  2d  district  of  generally  represented  as  crowned  wiUi  floven 
Paris ;  and  being  returned  again  in  1827,  he  and  holding  a  lyre  and  plectrum, 
was  one  of  the  221  deputies  who  brought  about  TEBRA,  or  Tbixus,  a  goddess  of  the  Bomsn 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  The  commercial  mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 
crisis  which  followed  was  a  deadly  blow  to  his  sonified  and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thus  ofta 
prosperity,  which  had  been  already  impaired  named  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god  of 
in  1828  by  the  law  taxing  raw  materials.  He  heaven.  A  festival  in  her  honor  was  celebnt- 
howeverpaid  all  his  debts,  and  died  impover-  ed  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  private  sacrifica 
ished. — ^Uis  nephew,  Hxnbi  Txbnaxtx,  who  has  were  offered  to  her  at  seedtime  and  haired 
taken  the  additional  name  of  OoMP^Jie,  is  re-  and  also  when  any  member  of  a  family  died. 
markable  for  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  Amer-  as  Terra  was  to  receive  the  departed  into  her 
lean  history.  He  has  published  2  series,  in  10  bosom.  Terra  corresponds  to  Oaea  or  Ge  in 
vols,  each,  of  Vayajge9j^  BelatioM  et  Mhnoirea^  Greek  mythology.  In  the  Hesiodic  theogoor 
from  inedited  Spanish  M8S.,  relating  to  the  dis-  Gssa  was  the  nrst  bom  of  Chaos.  She  gsT6 
oovery  and  conquest  of  America,  and  charac*  birth  to  Uranus,  whom  she  afterward  mairiei 
terized  by  Mr.  Prescott  as  "  invaluable''  (Paris,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Titans,  the 
1886-^40);  ^i5ZioeA^ii«^mMeatns,  1498-1700  Cyclop  and  the  hundred-handed  giants.  Her 
(8vo.,  Paris,  1887) ;  BtbUotMqrie  AHatique  et  worship  seems  to  have  been  universal  anosf 
Jfrieains  (1841-2);  and  various  ot^er  works,  the  Greeks,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  ler 

TERKI  (anc.  Interamnd)^  a  walled  town  of  have  in  all  cases  some  reference  to  the  earth  u 

central  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  beauti-  the  all-sustaining  and  all-producing  mother. 
fhUy  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river        TEBBA  GOTTA  (It.,  baked  day),  an  esrth- 

Nera,  49  m.  N.  by  £.  from  Bome ;  pop.  9,246.  enware,  mention  of  which  ia  made  in  the  arti- 

It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral  de  Pottkbt,  as  having  been  produced  hj  tk 

is  a  fine  building  with  a  magnificent  altar,  andent  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  the  forms  of 

The  place  has  many  remains  of  antiquity,  in-  vases,  water  jars,  various  ornamental  figvo. 

duding  some  vaults  of  an  amphitheatre  con-  &c.    The  material  selected  for  this  ware  is  of 

struoted  in  the  time  of  Tibenus,  portions  of  clay  of  considerable  parity,  and  the  articles 

temples  of  Sol  and  Oybde,  and  some  parts  of  are  generally  slack-bskked,  sometimes  merelj 

pnblio  baths.    The  surrounding  country  is  ex-  hu^ened  by  continued  exposure  to  the  son 

oeedingly  productive,  and  there  are  oil  and  The  color  is  usually  a  red  or  bufiT,  and  the  rasa 

flour  mills  on  the  river.     Woollen  and  silk  are  often  ornamented  with  designs  of  le&TO. 

goods  and  lealiier  are  manufactured.    About  6  vines,  &c.,  painted  in  black,  and  sometimes  in 

m.  from  Temi  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  other  colors.    While  these    adom  the  i^ 

Velino,  known  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  neck,  and  stand,  the  body  is  sometimes  corered 

of  Oasoata.dd  Marmore.    They  are  artificial,  with  allegorical  representations  of  gods,meB, 

having  been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  and  animals.    The  Bomans  appear  to  hare 

the  water  is  brought  to  ti&em  by  a  channel  cut  employed  finer  materials  for  then*  terra  cottfl. 

in  order  to  drain  the  plains  of  Bieti.     The  and  to  have  moulded  these  into  lamps,  um&^ 

height  of  the  fdl  is  nearly  840  feet,  and  the  which  they  ornamented  by  depressed  or  raised 

bed  of  the  channel  immediately  above  them  fignree.    From  the  12th  to  the  17th  eeotot? 

about  50  feet.    The  water  descends  by  8  aepa-  terra  cotta  was  much  used  in  Italy  for  archi* 

rate  leaps,  the  first  of  £0,  the  second  of  about  teotural  decorations,  and  Michd  Angelo  ii» 

650,  and  the  third  of  240  feet;  the  whole  other  sculptors  employed  it  for  theirmwels 

forming  one  continuous  sheet  of  foam,  said  by  and  day  sketches.    The  inanufiacture  of  deco- 

Byron  to  be  "  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tor-  rative  works  in  terra  cotta  became  sn  imP^ 

rents  of  Switzerland  put  together."  tant  branch  of  industry  in  England  in  the  w- 

TEBPANDEB  (Tcpiravdpof),  a  Greek  mnsi-  ter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  mixtures  ^ 

cian  and  poet,  bom  at  Antissa  in  the  island  of  ployed  were  of  pure  clays  and  fine  quartz  »od 

Lesbos,  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  7th  or  calcined  flints  with  pulverised  potsherds  or 

century  B.  0.    He  removed,  early  in  life  appar-  old  pottery.    The  old  coats  of  arms  seen  over 

ently,  from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  in  676  he  many  of  the  shop  frt)nts  in  London  were  xnoiw- 

was  crowned  victor  in  tne  firat  muncal  contest  ed  and  baked  m  this  material.    It  was  si^"^ 

at  the  fSsast  of  Apollo  Cameins,  and  where  he  used  for  statues,  and  decorative  pieces  of  ^ 

established  the  first  musical  school  or  system  nous  forms  were  employed  in  different  parts  oi 
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Und ;  Jaws  serrated,  the  lower  hooked ;  ster-  in  1860,  8,61M.  It  is  heautifblly  utnated  on  to 
nam  notched  behind ;  above,  on  the  head,  n^ck^  elevated  platean,  is  well  bnilt,  and  fats  brotd 
and  limbs,  dai^ j  brown,  with  a  network  and  streets  tastefblly  ornamented  with  shade  tnci 
liHigitndinal  lines  of  yellow ;  sternam  yellow,  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  rich  and  popQloa 
with  a  black  blotch  on  eadi  marg^al  plate,  region.  It  has  annmber  of  manofsctomge*' 
It  is  found  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  tablishments  of  various  kinds,  among  whicb  an 
Texas,  and  Mexico ;  it  is  abundant  about  Mo*  railroad  machine  shops  for  repairing  And  coo- 
bile,  where  its  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli*  structingcars.  ItstradeischienyinirodQceaiid 
eaoy. — The  diiicken  terrapin  (deirochely  reti-  pork;  t£e  average  number  of  hogs  slsnghtered 
wlata^  Ag.;  E,  TetieulatOy  Bchwdg.)  is  0|  per  annum  for  10  years  ending  with  1867  vu 
inches  long  and  5^  wide ;  the  shell  is  oval,  en-  over  6d,000.  The  Terre  Hante,  Alton,  and  St 
tire,  longitudinally  rough;  upper  jaw  slightly  Louis  raolroad  connects  it  with  8t  Loois;  the 
notched,  lower  entire  with  a  hook  In  front;  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  railroad  with  h- 
nedk  very  long;  above,  head,  neck,  and  limbs  dianapolis;  and  the  Evansville,  Yincennea, nd 
dark  brown,  with  numerous  yeUow  lines  com-  Terre  Hante  railroad  with  the  Ohio  river;  nd 
mnnicating  so  as  to  form  a  network,  whence  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Vahhb 
the  specific  name;  lower  parts  yellow,  with  and  Erie  canal.  The  Wabash  river  is  navigtUe 
black  spots  on  some  of  the  marginal  plates,  a  portion  of  the  year  for  steamboats,  and  {Lip- 
The  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  spedes,  ments  are  made  direct  to  and  from  pdnts  (« 
the  long  neck  giving  them  in  the  water  some*  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  natioul 
what  the  appearance  of  a  snake,  as  they  swim  road  and  other  excellent  roads  intersect  tLi 
with  this  part  and  the  head  alone  visible  above  oounty.  Terre  Haute  has  a  handsome  ooort 
title  sur&ce.  It  is  found  from  North  Oarolina  house  and  other  public  builduDgs,  8  banks  vsk 
to  G^rgia  and  Louisiana,  not  far  from  the  sea  a  capital  of  $500,000, 4  fine  pnUic  sdiool  build- 
coast;  it  is  often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the  ings,  several  private  schools,  8t  Vincat'i 
most  esteemed  of  the  terrapins  for  food. — ^The  academy  for  i^rls,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
salt  water  terrapin  {malacocUmTMfi  paUui/rU^  sisters  of  Providence  of  St.  Ma^^  a  kxm 
Ag. ;  E.  terrapin^  Holbr.)  ia  7^  inches  long  and  college,  and  18  churches,  viz. :  8  Methodist.  2 
8  high;  the  shell  is  nearly  entire,  slightly  Presbyterian,  and  1  each  Baptist,  Christian, 
notched  posteriorly;  the  head  is  very  large;  Congregational,  Episcopal,  German  Methodist 
jaws  strong  and  cutting,  the  upper  slightly  German  Eeformed,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Tiii- 
notched  i^  the  lower  hooked;  eyes  smaU  versalist.  There  are  8  dafly  and  8  TeekiT 
with  a  gray  iris;  neck  short  and  thick.  The  newspapers,  and  8  public  libraries.  Anabp 
color  IB  dudcy  olive  green,  with  darker  concen*  dance  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  near  the  citr. 
trio  lines;  sternum  generally  yellowish  with  Terre  Hante  was  laid  out  in  1816. 
concentric  dusky  lines;  side  of  the  head,  neck,  TERRELL,  a  new  S.  W.  oo.  of  Geoi^ 
and  limbs  brownish  white  with  innumerable  drdned  by  affluents  of  Flint  river;  area,  aM 
black  dots;  the  males  are  the  smallest  and  800  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,6,287,  of  whom  i^ 
have  deeper  strifio^  It  lives  in  salt  water  and  were  slaves.  Capital,  Dawson. 
in  salt  marshes,  where  it  hibernates ;  it  is  very  TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM.  See  Hi^ 
shy,  a  rapid  swimmer,  and  a  quick  runner  on  nxriBif,  Txkksstbial. 
land;  it  is  found  from  Rhode  Island  to  Florida,  TERRIER  {canu  terrarivt,  Flem.),  a  Oi^ 
along  t^e  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  South  America,  variety  of  domesticated  dog,  so  named  froniu 
and  perhaps  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  abundant  propensity  to  pursue  and  attack  its  prey  inflib- 
about  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  great  numbers  are  terranean  retreats.  It  is  oondderea  by  Bao3r 
taken  when  the  female  is  about  to  lay  her  eggs  ton  Smith  as  descended  from  an  indigeo*'^ 
in  spring  and  early  summer ;  the  flesh  is  excel*  European  canine,  and  certainly  combines  tic 
lent,  and  in  the  middle  statea  most  esteemed  innate  courage,  sagacity,  and  external  pecnlitf^ 
during  the  period  of  hibernation.  ities  perpetuated  without   care  in  breedici 

TEkRE  BONNE,  a  8.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  which  indicate  a  primitive  stock.    The  ten^ 

bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained  in  England,  if  not  indigenous,  was  very  eai? 

by  tibe  Terre  Bonne,  Black,  and  Caillon  bayous;  introduced  by  the  primitive  inhabitants;  eiti 

area,  1,640  sq.  m.;  X)op.  in  1860,  12,090,  of  a  considerable  mixture  witl)  other  breeds  doefi 

whom  6,784  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  flat  not  impair  its  boldness,  hardiness,  fidelity.  ^ 

and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerous  shal-  vacity,  and  vermin -hunting  propensities.  Tbu-i 

low  lakes.    The   productions   in  1860  were  are  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  reiiilt^ 

187,420bo8helsof  Indian  com,  9,171  hogsheads  fancy  or  accident.    One  is  smooth,  roQO<i«^ 

of  sugar,  485,200  gallons  of  molasses,  and  466,-  elegant  in  shape,  usually  black,  with  tan  fi)^j 

900  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  8  churches,  and  over  the  eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  ]f€ii^ 

270  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  New  lower  parts ;  it  is  occasionally  white;  the  w^ 

Cirleans  and  Opelonsas  railroad  intersects  the  is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears  pointed  or  sliglit? 

north  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Houmas.  turned  down,  and  the  tail  carried  high  s^ 

TERRE  HAUTE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  bowed  over  the  back.    The  other,  the  Scotct 

Vigo  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wabash  terrier,  the  oldest  and  purest  breed,  has  shs^ 

river,  78  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Indianapolis,  and  and  wiry  hair,  a  shorter  and  foller  moffie. 

69  m.  N.  from  Vinoennes ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,051 ;  bearded  snout  and  face,  stouter  lirnb^  l^  <^'*' 
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wbioh  he  carries  to  absolate  prohibition  the  TESTIMONY.    Bee  Etidbvox. 

theory  of  the  book  to  his  "  Wifd ;"  'i  On  Ohae-  TESTUDIKATA.  a  term  employed 

tity,**  which  denies  that  those  who  are  gfuHty  and  adopted  by  Agassiz,  synonymous  wid 

of  gross  sins  can  be  absolved ;  "  On  Repent-  cheloniansj  and  embracing  the  reptiles  knovn 

ance;"    "  On  Fasting,"  explaining  the  obliga-  as  tortoises  and  turtles.    They  are  the  hi^bcst 

tion  of  the  new  fasts  required  by  Montanism,  of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  aqutie 

and  the  method  of  keeping  them;   "On  the  birds  in  form,  mode  of  existence,  and  in  sane 

Soldier^s  Crown,"  which  praises  a  Christian  points  of  stroctnre ;  the  regions  of  the  body 

soldier  for  refusing  to  wear  a  garland,  when  are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  acquires  a 

Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  "On  considerable  mobility  on  the  neck.      Strm- 

Flight,"  which  insists  that  Christians  ought  Durckheim  regards  the  teetndinata  as  a  &- 

not  to  flee  from  persecutions.     TertuUian's  tinct  dass,  higher  than,  and  not  an    order 

works  are  written  in  a  rude  Punic  Latin  inter-  among,  reptiles;    a  view  which    cannoi  be 

larded  with  African  idioms  and  phrases  of  cor-  sustained,  as  both  are  bnilt  op  in  the  same  w«t 

rupted  Greek.    His  earlier  works  are  said  to  as  to  structure  of  dLcleton,  nerroas  system, 

have  been  written  in  Greek,  but  haye  come  organs  of  sense,  locomotion,  and  digestion,  and 

down  only  in  Latin  translations.    The  style  of  have  an  identical  mode  of  developanent;  the 

all  is  nervous,  abrupt,  confused,  and  vehement,  only  differences  are  the  ordinal  ones  of  ooo- 

The  first  collected  edition  of  them  is  that  by  plication  of  structure.     Dmn6ril  and  Bibrpn 

Beatus  Rhenanus  (fol.,  Basel,  1621).    Among  divide  the  order  into  4  fiimilies  aoootding  to 

the  numerous  later  editions  are  those  by  Sem-  the  habitat,  as  follows:  thaiamUi  or  mariae 

ler  (6  vols.,  Halle,  l770-'73),  Leopold  in  Gers-  turtles;  potamitei  or  river  tortoises;  eMita 

dorfs  Btbliotheca  Patrum  Zatinorum  (vols.  iv.  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the  sub-fiamilies  CTXP^ 

to  vii.,  Leipsic,  1889-'41),  Mign6  (Paris,  1844),  tUres  (which  bend  the  short  neek  like  the  lec- 

and  Oehler  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858).    Transla-  ter  Z,  and  conceal  the  head  on  the  median  Hot 

tions  of  several,  especially  of  the  ^^  Apology,"  beneath  the  carapace),  and  pUurod^rtB  (whidi 

have  been  published  in  most  of  the  modem  curve  the  long  neck  hori2ontaU7  and  on  the 

European  languages.    The  life  of  Tertullian  sideof  the  body  under  the  diell);  and  cA<nita 

has  been  often  written — ^by  Jerome  in  the  or  land  tortoises^  the  last  named  being  the  hif^ 

early  church,  and  in  modem  times  by  Neander  est  in  rank.    Agassiz  (^^Contribntions  to  the 

(AntignontieuSy  Berlin,  1825)  and  Hesselberg  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amen- 

(Dorpat,  1848).    His  doctrine  and  influence  are  ca,"  vol.  i.  part  2)  adopts  Oppel^s  sabdivisioci 

well  discussed  in  the  special  works  on  Mon-  of  the  order,  malong  the  sub-orders :   L^  dbe- 

tanism  by  Wemsdorf  (1751),  Mttnter  (1829),  Zontt,  with  the  families:  1,  eA^Z^nt^tdcv  (marine 

Bchwegler  (1841),  and  Baur  (1851).  turtles),  and  2,  uphargididm  (leather  or  troak 

TEkUEL,  a  N.  £.  province  of  Spain,  in  Ara-  turtles) ;  and  II.,  amydm^  with  the  families:  S, 

gon,  boxmded  N.  by  Saragossa  and  Huesca,  E.  trionychidoB  (soft-shelled  tortoises)  ;   4,  My- 

and  8.  by  Tarragona,  Castellon  do  la  Plana,  cida  (matamata) ;  5,  hydratpidida  (like  f4- 

and  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Cuenca  and  Guadala-  temy$  and  other  flattened  roeoies,  mostly  SiHish 

S'a;  areisk,  2,950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1857, 288,628.  American),  united  by  J.  £.  Gray  to  ^e  pce- 

e  Albarraoin  mountains  traverse  it  in  an  ceding  family;   6,  ehdydroida  (snapping  tsr- 

£.  and  W.   direction,  sending  off  numerous  ties) ;  7,  einastemoida  (mud  turtles) ;  8y  emy- 

spurs  on  both  sides.    Muela  de  San  Juan,  one  daida  (fresh  water  spedes  like  the  terrajMn?i; 

of  the  principal  summits  of  the  main  range,  is  and  9,  tutudinina  (land  tortoises  like  the  gi^st 

covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  Galapagos,  gopher,  and  common  European  tor- 

the  year,  and  the  rivers  Tagus,  Cabriel,  Guada-  toises).    The  characters  of  the  sub-orders  widi 

laviar,  and  Jucar  have  their  sources  on  its  sides,  their  famUies  will  be  given  under  Tobtoibb  md 

The  province  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalupe  Turtue,  which  may  be  considered  aa  coire- 

and  the  Jiloca,  afl9uents  of  the  Ebro,  which  spending  sufSciently  well  to  tilie  amydtt  scJ 

bounds  it  on  the  N.,  the  Guadalaviar,  and  nn-  ehelanii  of  Oppel.     The  skeleton  is  in  gres: 

merous  smaller  streams.    Between  the  moun-  part  extemid,  their  bony  box  being  cove«d 

tains  there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  fertil-  only  by  comparatively  tban  scales  or  a  naked 

ity,  which  produce  grain,  wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  skin ;  the  most  striking  diameter  is  the  sti5 

flax,  saffron,  and  frait.    Coarse  woollen  goodiis,  vertebral  column,  spreading  in  the  shape  of  s 

Hnen,  canvas,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware  carapace  or   shield,  connected  by  a  )at«xa) 

are  manufactured. — ^Tbbuel  (anc.  TuH>a)^  the  bridge  with  the  plastron  or  ventral  plate,  be- 

capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua-  tween  which  the  ox^ans  of  the  trunk  are  ee- 

daiaviar,  142  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid;  pop.  7,166.  dosed,  and  having  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 

It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is  surrounded  by  opening  for  the  protrasion  of  the  head,  fimb^ 

old  walls,  and  entered  by  9  gates  surmounted  and  tail,  which  are  all  free;  locomotion  is  C- 

by  Aragonese  towers.     There  is  a  bull  ring  ways  performed  by  the  4  limbs.     The  AM 

outside  the  town  capable  of  accommodating  consists  of  a  hard  and  dry  epideimic  oovering. 

9,000  apectators.  under  which  is  a  bony  plate  made  up  of  tbe 

TESSIN.    See  Tioiko.  vertebra,  ribs,  and  sternum,  overlaid  and  t^ 

TESTAMENT.    See  Will.  intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skin  or  dcnnal 

TESTAMENT,  Old  and  Nsw.    See  Biblb.  skeleton,  divided  into  many  pieces  united  bj 
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lobed,  in  the  pelvio  oavity,  onteide  the  perito-  preadons  of  their*  ^liialds  Ami  oeeor  la  ^ 

neun;  the  ureters  short,  and  bladder  large;  Jnra  limestone  and  the  Stoneafield  ooiilc,  and 

the  ovaries  are  much  like  those  of  birds,  and  the  4  types  of  Dom^ril  and  Bibroo  tontlMr; 

the  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a  year  varies  in  they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiaiy  and  dihmal 

diflEbrent  members  of  tiie  order ;  the  cloaca  is  deposits.    In  the  diluvium  of  tbe  Simlik  hiOs 

very  large  in  both  sexes ;  all  are  oviparous,  and  of  the  Himalaya  range  have  been  foimd  the  re- 

the  eggs  are  spherical,  covered  with  a  hard  mains  of  a  gigantic  chelonian  (eolamoekd^  «t- 

shell,  and  laid  in  moist  or  dry  ground  or  hot  2m,  Cautl.  and  Falc),  which  must  have  been  16 

Band,  the  number  varying  from  4  or  5  in  the  to  20  feet  in  length ;  it  would  seem  that  hseiisi- 

land  tortoises  to  more  than  100  in  the  marine  ence  was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  fignre 

turtles ;  the  young,  which  appear  from  the  egg  enters  largely  into  the  old  East  Indian  eooMf- 

in  from  6  weeks  to  4  months  or  more,  are  gen-  onies.    In  geological  times  oheloniana  ezistdd 

erally  very  different  in  form  from  the  parents ;  in  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Aria,  now  t4M> 

there  is  a  hard  tubercle  on  the  snout  of  the  cold  for  them ;  marine  and  fresh  water  spedct 

young  for  breaking  through  the  shell  of  the  also  are  often  found  together,  a  fact  expUinei 

egg.    The  growth  is  very  slow,  and  they  attiun  by  estuary  deposits,  a  more  uniform  ocmatitQ- 

the  period  of  puberty  the  latest  of  all  reptiles ;  tion  of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe,  and  s 

verytenaoiousof  life,  they  can  exist  a  long  time  mixture   by  sudden  inundations  and  sortM* 

without  nourishment,  and  give  signs  of  vitality,  changes.    The  present  geograpbieal  range  of 

according  to  Redi^s  experiments,  28  days  after  chelonians  is  less  extensive  than  in  the  ether 

decapitation,  so  great  is  the  irritability  of  the  orders  of  reptiles,  the  marine  turtles  having  tJu 

muscles;  the  same  experimenter  ascertained  greatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  iheleaet: 

that  a  land  tortoise  lived  for  6  months,  blindly  the  marine  species  are  also  the  largest  with  ihd 

groping  about,  after  the  brain  had  been  en-  exception  of  the  Galapagos  tortoise.     Plot 

tirely  removed ;  tibey  attain  a  great  age,  even  Agassiz  makes  2  fiaunso  of  marine  tartles,  cm 

more  than  a  century.    They  are  most  abundant  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  of  the  Pacifie  sad 

in  the  warm  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  land  Indian  oceans,  the  same  4  genera  A^riaHiy  ii 

tortoises  especi^y  in  Africa,  and  subsist  chiefly  each,  the  only  differences  being  specific    Et 

on  Tegetable  substances,  though  many  aquatK)  makes  6  North  American  ch^onian  iauBCi, 

species  are  highly  carnivorous.    The  marine  each  having  characteristic  spedes:  l^thenoith- 

turtles  are  herbivorous,  shy,  sluggish,  and  in-  eastern,  from  the  45th  isotherm,  going  thiiiOQ^ 

offensive ;  the  trionyces  active,  savage  biters.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,   and    GanadA 

preying  on  fi^esh  water  shells  and  aquatic  lar-  West  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  on  the  west,  and  south 

vas;  the  snappers  attack  larger  prey,  and  are  to  North  Carolina  and  Qeorgia;  2,  the  westen, 

vei7  ferocious ;  the  mud  turtles  are  carnivorous,  frvm  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  dry  pJains  tt 

aotive,  but  not  savage;  the  fresh  water  species  the  foot  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocky  momh 

omnivorous,  timid,  and  inoffensive;  and  the  tains,  north  almost  to  Lake  Superior,  and  south 

land  tortoises  herbivorous,  slow,  and  gentle,  to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas;  8,  the  sonthem^froa 

Genera  among  chelonians  contain  compare-  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Carolina  south  ward 

tively  few  species.    Their  flesh  and  eggs  are  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  Texas  and 

delicious,  and  Uie  shell  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtle  Arkansas;  4,  the  Mexican;  and  6,  the  Oahfor 

is  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  their  flesh,  nian  fauna*    Ohelonians  are  scarce  on  the  west- 

blood,  and  bUe,  and  the  a^es  of  the  shell,  en-  em  coast  of  North  America,  as  on  that  oif 

tared  largely  into  the  pharmacopoaia  of  the  an-  western  Europe;  there  are  none  on  the  tabic 

dents,  and  were  hi^y  prized  in  various  dis-  land  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  OaMfonua 

eases.  According  to  classic  mythology,  the  tor-  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  eastern 

toise  was  imprisoned  in  its  bony  box  for  having  slope  of  the  latter  to  the  great  American  dks* 

preferred  to  remain  at  home  when  the  animals  ert ;  in  the  Alleghanies  many  n>ecies  aaeead 

were  invited  by  Jupiter  to  celebrate  his  mar-  to  a  height  of  several  thousana  feet,  as  the 

riage  with  Juno ;  fond  of  and  secure  at  heme,  it  Virginia  tortoise  and  the  common  snapper. 
was  condemned  to  carry  its  house  with  it  wher-       TETANUS,  a  spasmodic  disease  character 

ever  it  went ;  the  andents  accordingly  made  ized  by  painful,  involuntary,  and  protracted 

it  the  emblem  of  the  domesticity  and  silence  contraction  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 

which  they  considered  becoming  in  their  wives  the  voluntary  muscles.    As  seen  in  tempertts 

and  daughters,  by  whom  its  image  in  various  dimates,  the  disease  is  almost  inTariably  eoe- 

substances  was  worn  as  an  ornament ;  Apd-  sequent  upon  a  wound  or  iigury ;  but  in  par 

lea  painted  and  Phidias  carved  it  under  the  ticular  localities  and  in  hot  climates^  it  nay 

feet  of  the  goddess  Venus,  by  whom  they  rep-  supervene  without  any  lesion  either  extemil 

resented  all  that  was  amiable,  beautiful,  and  or  internal.    In  a  certain  number  of  ca8e%  the 

modest  in  the  fem^e  sex.— Ohelonians  first  ap-  disease  commences  with  chills  and  a  feeling  of 

peered  on  earth  in  the  oolitic  period,  according  depression  and  debility,  with  vertigo  and  rieef- 

to  Agfi^QiK^  when  neither  genuine  birds  nor  lessness.    At  first  there  is  commonly  a  fteliaf 

mammals  existed;  the  so  o^ed  tortoise  foot-  of  stiffness  and  uneasineBs  about  the  maseks 

prints  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  devonian  of  the  neck  and  jaws.    The  patient  thinks  he 

strata  were  undoubtedly  made  by  crustaceans  has  taken  cold  or  has  a  slight  rheumatio  affee- 

or  other  articulates ;  according  to  Pictet,  im-  tion.    He  finds  he  is  unable  to  aepante  the 
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peots  of  the  patient  are  better,  and  if  life  is  dieandat  IndulqentiaB,  prepared  hj  Tetad  in 

protracted  bejond  the  10th  day  he  will  fre-  1617,  in  which  he  makes  the  gaining  of  anb- 

qnently  recover.    The  treatment  of  tetanus  is  dnlgenoe  expressly  dependent  upon  repenUz^ 

an  nnsatirfactorj  subject    The  severer  cases  and  confession.    Aa  a  delegate  of  the  hi^Msi 

die  xmder  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  Tetzel  was  genmllj 

milder  have  recovered  under  a  variety  of  rem-  received  with  great  pomp,  but  at  the  hum 

edies.    The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  time  met  with  a  powerfid  and  r^idlj  inotti- 

strongly  recommended,  and  where  it  is  well  ing  opposition.    On  Oct.  81, 1517,  Loiher  post* 

borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  ed  the  celebrated  95  theses  against  the  abiae» 

patient.    Opium  has  been  given  in  large  and  in  preaching  indulgences  on  the  door  of  tk 

repeated  doses;  when  recourse  is  had  to  it,  it  church  in  Wittenberg.    Tetzel  publicly  buifced 

shoidd  be  administered  in  a  liquid  form,  or  the  theses  at  jQterboglc,  and  in  Jan.  151d,  id- 

some  salt  of  morphia  should  housed.  A  strong  fended  in  a  public  disputation  at  tiie  uniTv- 

solution  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  might  be  sityof  Frankfort-on-the-Oderannmbco^of  aDU- 

given  by  subcutaneous  imection.  Wine  and  dis-  theses.    The  students  of  Wittenberg,  in  tbeff 

tilled  spirits,  with  or  without  opium,  have  been  turn,  burned  800  copies  of  the  antitheses  of 

given  in  large  quantities,  and  in  many  cases  Tetzel.     Tetzel  replied  once  more,  in  M&j. 

apparently  with  benefit.     The  bowels  should  1518,  by  a  refbtation  of  the  sermon  of  Lather 

be  occasionally  moved  by  active  purgatives,  on  indulgences  and  graoe,  but  seems  to  lave 

Nuz  vomica  and  strychnine  are  the  strictly  had  no  longer  any  influence  on  public  opinisL 

homodopathio  remedies ;  while  conium  and  its  The  new  papal  nuncio  HUtitz,  who  h<^)ed  to 

alkaloid  conide  are  the  most  peifectly  anta^o-  gain  Luther  back  by  a  spirit  of  con^liatioD. 

nistio  medicines,  for  they  cause  a  rapidly  m-  reprimanded  Tetzel  severely,  and  threateitf^ 

creasing  paralysis,  first  of  the  voluntary  mus-  him  with  the  wrath  of  the  pope.     So  many  n- 

oles,  then  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  verses  of  fortune  accderated  the  death  of  Te(- 

ohest  and  abdomen,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  zel.    Among  the  latest  biographers  of  Tetsel 

spinal  marrow,  as  Yan  Praag  calls  it.  are  Hoffinann,  a  Protestant  (L^enji^etdkrtiiiaf 

TETRAOHOBD  (Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  xopj^%  vo»  TeUel,  Leipsic,  18i4),  and  Grdne,  a  BoottL 

a  string),  in  ancient  music,  a  concord,  consist-  Oatholic  ^aderbom,  1858). 
ing  of  8  degrees  or  intervals  and  4  terms  or       TEUOEB  (Gr.  Tcvxpor).    L  The  first  kins 

sounds,  of  which  the  highest  is  a  perfect  fourth  of  Troy,  son  of  the  river  god  Scamander,  ij 

to  the  lowest.    Hence  in  modem  music  it  is  the  nymph  Idsea,  after  whom  the  Trcjans  ar« 

commonly  called  a  fourth.    The  Greek  lyre  of  sometimes  called  Teucrians.    IL   A  Oredis 

4  strings  was  frequently  called  a  tetrachord.  hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  T«b- 

TETZEL,  or  Tbzbl,  Johaknt,  a  Dominican  mon,  king  of  Balamis,  and  Hesione  d  Crest, 

monk  and  preacher  of  indulgences,  born  in  and  a  stepbrother  of  Ajaz.    He  was  the  best 

Leipsic  (not  at  Pirna,  as  is  stated  by  some  wri-  archer  among  the  Greeks ;  but  on  hia  retoia 

ters)  between  1450  and  1460,  died  there  in  July,  fh>m  Troy  his  faUier  refused  to  receive  him  ic 

1519.    He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death 

the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1489  entered  of  AJax  nor  brought  back  his  body.    He  ther^ 

the  order  of  Dominicans.    He  gained  some  ce-  fore  settled  in  the  island  of  Gypros,  and  foon^ 

lebrity  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  therefore  ed  there  the  city  of  Salamis. 
was  repeatedly  engaged  to  preach  indulgences       TEUTONIO  KNIGHTS,  Ordkb  of,  a  pcv* 

which  the  pope  had  granted  for  raising  money  erful  military  order  which  originated  durio; 

for  religious  purposes.     The  early  Protestant  the  crusades.  During  the  siege  of  Acre  in  116$ 

biographers  of  Tetzel  say  that  he  sold  certifi-  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  so  great,  tbst 

cates  of  indulgences  without  requiring  previous  a  charitable  society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  aod 

confession,  and  indulgences  for  fhture  sins ;  wounded  was  instituted  by  citizens  of  Bremen 

that  he  led  a  very  immoral  life,  and  was  even  and  Lubeck.    This  was  raised  by  Frederic  Btf* 

convicted  at  Innspruck  of  adultery ;  but  Oath-  barossa  to  an  order  of  knighthood,  the  rule  d 

olic  historians  have  generally  qualified  these  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  tempUrs 

statements  as  gross  exaggerations,  though  they  None  could  be  members  but  men  of  noble  rank 

admit  that  he  often  offered  the  indulgences  in  The  dress  was  black  with  a  white  mantle  npoa 

an  offensive  and  mountebank  way.    In  1516  which  was  a  black  cross  with  a  silver  edging. 

Tetzel  commenced  the  publication  of  an  indul-  The  order  had  an  elective  grand  master,  vbo 

gence  designed  to  procure  means  for  the  con-  first  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  then  when  P^estiae 

struction  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  receiving  at  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Yenke,  sod 

the  same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor,  from  1297  at  Marburg.    They  were  dedicstied 

Kever  before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indul-  to  the  service  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  the 

gence  produced  such  a  commotion.    He  is  said  knights  also  called  themsdfvea  '^  Brethren  c^ 

to  have  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the  the  German  House  of  our  Lady  of  Jerosalem.*' 

money  resounded  in  the  chest  the  sins  would  be  Galled  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heaUien 

forgiven,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  received  Prussians  by  force  of  arms,  the  oi^er  laid  e$i\j 

into  heaven ;  but  Oatholics,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  18th  century  the  foundation  of  itaftore 

nuuntain  that  this  is  conclusively  refuted  by  greatness  by  the  acquisition  of  Culm,    from 

the  Imtrfictio  Summaria  8acerdotum  ad  Pro-  this  point  they  extended  their  eonqueets  ovtr 
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911  malei  and  18^  ftnuJes;  and  of  fhe  eUvea,  8  wide;  Oorpns  Ohriati  bay  is  40  m.  long  br 

98,700  maks  and  29,461  females.    The  densitj-  20  wide,  and  Espiritn  Santo  20  by  10 ;  the  ea- 

of  population  the  same  year  was  .89  to  the  trance  to  all  these  is  mnoh  obstnicted  bTth« 

aqoare  mile.     The  whites  and  free  colored  bars  at  the  inlets.    The  state  is  geoAnlly  tcH 

ocoapied   27,988   dwellings,  and  constituted  watered.    The  Rio  Qrande,  whose  soitrcessrE 

28,877  funUies.     The  number  of  deaf  and  far  up  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  cas- 

dumb  was  69,  of  blind  73,  of  insane  87,  and  fines  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  territorii5. 

of  idiots  104.    Births  (of  white  and  free  col-  forms  its  S.  W.  boundary ;   and  proceedi^ 

ored),  4,765 ;  marriages,  2,282 ;  deaths,  2,219 ;  northward  along  the  coast,  we  find  de  Nik^ 

total  deaths  ^duding  slayes),  8,096.    Ages  Ban  Antonio,  Guadalupe,   Colorado,  Bm^ 

of  the  total  population:  under  1  year,  6,194;  8an  Jacinto,  Trinity,  Neches,  and  Sabine,  iL« 

1  and  under  5  years,  80,594 ;  5  and  under  10,  last  forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  a^ 

89,549 ;  10  and  under  15,  28,089 ;  15  and  un-  Louisiana.    The  Red  river  is  the  boondarr  be 

der  20,  22,668;  20. and  under  80,  40,107;  80  tween  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  throc^ii 

and  under  40,  26,096 ;  40  and  under  50,  14,-  the  entire  extent  to  which  they  are  coiitc*- 

969 ;  50  and  under  60,  7,819 ;  60  and  under  minous ;  and  the  Canadian,  a  branch  of  tk 

70,  2,791 ;  70  and  under  80,  798 ;  80  and  under  Arkansas,  crosses  the  northern  portion.  Ibe 

90,  221 ;  90  and  under  100,  49;  over  100,  89;  Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

and  214  unknown.     Of  the  white  and  free  drains  the  table  lands  of  western  Texas;  atJ 

colored  population,  49,160  were  born  in  the  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  rivers  we  h^ 

state,  ana  87,898  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  named,  some  of  which  are  themselves  ooosii!- 

maldng  187,058  of  American  birth,  while  17,*  erable  streams,  give  all  of  the  state,  except  tis 

878  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  Uano  Estacado,  a  sufficiency  of  running  vn^r. 

were  from  the  United  Kingdom  2,688  (Ire-  The  Sabine  is  navigable  for  160  m. ;  the  Tric^ 

land   1,408),    Germany  8,277,  Norway  105,  ty  for  850  m.  or  more  in  the  season  of  hi^ 

Switzerland  184,  France  647,  British  America  water;  the  San  Jacinto,  50 ;  the  Br8Z03(3»: 

187,  and  Mexico  4,459.     The  occupations  of  the  Nueces,  100;  the  Rio  Grande,  400;  d 

42,856  free  males  over  15  years  of  age  in  the  Red  river  for  nearly  its  whole  course  n 

1850  were  as  follows :  commerce^  trade,  man-  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  though  obfltrsct- 

ufiBictures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mmin^,  7,827;  ed  somewhat  by  shifting  sands  for  a  part  of  tk 

agriculture,   25,299 ;    labor  not  agricultural,  distance.    The  only  lake  of  importance  in  tht 

6,194;   army,  584;  sea  and  river  navigation,  state  is  the  Sabine,  which  is  rather  a  bay^c, 

821 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  1,868;  other  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Sabine  riv&'. 

pursuits   requiring   education,   996 ;    govern-  In  the  south,  occupying  a  part  of  Nueces  lo^ 

ment  civil  service,  677 ;    other  occupations,  Cameron  counties,  is  ue  bod  of  an  exteosTr 

90.    The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1850  was  salt  lagoon,  now  dry,  connected  with  the  L^^; 

7,747,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  1,985 ;  of  1  and  na  del  Madre,  where  considerable  qosntiti^ot 

under  5  slaves,  2,640 ;  5  and  under  10, 1,585 ;  salt  lie  on  the  ground. — ^There  are  no  mooc- 

10  and  under  20,  1,121;   20  and  under  50,  tains  of  great  height  in  Texas.   TheS.snd&£ 

874;  50  and  under  100,  82;  100  and  under  portion  of  the  state  along  the  coast  is  lerel  0^ 

900,  9;   900  and  under  800,  1.    The  federal  of  very  little  elevation;  the  middle  belt  i«  iib- 

representative  population  of  Texas  in  1860  was  dnlating ;  while  the  N.  and  N.  W.  is  mo^tlr  la 

699,972,  entitling  the  state  to  4  representatives  elevated  table  land,  descending  graduallT  fsoi 

in  the  next  congress. — ^The  coast  of  Texas,  like  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Madre  in  Colorado  m 

that  ofNorthCwolina,  is  bordered  with  a  chain  New  Mexico.    From  this  table  land^  vhid 

of  low  sand  islands,  formed  from  the  deposits  of  comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Amen- 

the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  between  which  can  desert,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  l^ 

and  the  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds,  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,*  and  varies  in  «io- 

and  lagoons;  the  most  important  of  these,  com-  tude  from  2,500  to  8,500  feet  above  the  «^ 

menclng  at  the  N.  E.,  are  Galveston,  Matagor-  ridges  of  low,  broken  mountain  chaiiis  stretf£ 

da,£spiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi  southward,  taking  the  names  of  the  0^ 

bays,  and  the  Laguna  .del  Madre.    Galveston  Waco,  and  Guadalupe  mount&mjk    The  list 

bay  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance,  its  named  divide  in   the  Presidio  district  u^ 

inlet  having  19  feet  of  water,  while  in  good  an-  two  ranges,  one  following  the  course  of  *ci 

ohorage  just  outside  there  is  94  feet;  it  extends  Rio  Grande,  the  other  that  of  the  Bio  Pert^^ 

inland  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  85  m.   Matagor-  while  between  them  extends  a  plstesn  ti^ 

da  bay,  60  m,  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and  Laguna      ^_  ^, — ;; — -    r;Zi 

dfil  MudrA.  go  Tn_  lonff  hv  fl  tn  6  iridft.  arA  nrnn-        *  ^®  ^^<>  EstaawJo  Is  an  «leTated  plata  lyl»?  WJS 

aei  juaare,  w  ni.  long  oy  a  wo  wiae,  are  prop-  ^^^  ^^  Yt>w»  in  New  Mexioo  and  kh«  b««i  «t#n  <-' * 

erly  sounds,  and  run  parallel  with  the  shore.  Brazoa,  Red  river,  and  Big  wiobita  in  Tcxm.  it  i*  f^ 

The  entrance  of  Matafforda  bay,  which  is  rap-  Voo  to  4,000  feet  abore  the  tea  level,  and  ^  w^ 

tA\Z  Sir  V*  jiM.»i^vi vu»  uaj ,  Ti  uivi*  XD  t,ay-  ahrobt  exoept  along  the  immediate  marsliiB  of  ft«  *^ 

idlyfillmg  up,  has  only  7  feet  of  water;   and  and  never  extendlij  100  yardalWmiSSr^Diiilwf,^,^ 

San  Luis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a  ••«nty  herbage  spru^a up,  but  ioonbe«Hn^&7»wi* 

wund  oonneotmg  with  Galveston  bay,  has  but  iSSTrbSw  "w^hST^aifSSiS;!:?^ 

6  feet     Aransas  bay  is  95  m.  long  from  K.  E.  benlanpon  the  lower  and  more  fertile  idalns  of  «««t«nTf» 

to  a  W.  and  about  19  m.  wide,  and  Oopano  7^^  government  m  less-j  made  »"•  «K2??2i1w  » 

«^  ^         «M^  wwv^H  **f  M».  TT  -i*^  ««»*  w4»€«Mv  lug ftrtealan  well*  alongthe plain, with  a Ttevt»«P*^ 

bay,  a  sound  opening  mto  It,  IS  90  m.  long  by  aborterroatetothaaniir.   ^^ 
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00.,  adjoining,  metallio  ores  are  met  with,  as  the  'With  reference  to  the  fall  of  rain,  the  itafte  nvf 
molybdate  of  lead,  which  also  seems  to  indicate  be  divided  into  8  regions.  The  belt  of  abo- 
metamorphio  action.  Bpecimens  of  lead  and  dant  rains  lies  between  the  Sabine  and  tk 
copper  ores  have  been  brought  from  the  west-  month  of  the  Brazos ;  the  r^ion  of  modertte 
em  and  northern  cos. ,  but  no  evidence  is  afforded  rains  between  that  river  and  Matagorda  bsv : 
of  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits.  The  lead  and  the  dry  region  between  Matagorda  baj  isfd 
ores  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  argentiferons.  the  Rio  Grande.  In.  this  dry  region  not  isskf 
— ^The  soil  of  Texas  ia  characterized  in  general  do  the  northers  have  a  greater  range  and  more 
by  great  fertility.  The  river  bottoms  are  un-  effectually  absorb  moisture,  but  the  8.  £.  iriai 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state  or  rather  here  the  S.  S.  £.  wind,  is  drier,  frun 
of  the  Union.  There  are  8  or  4  varieties  of  traversing  more  land  before  it  reacfaea  this  p<ir- 
soil,  each  well  adapted  to  certain  crops.  The  tion  of  Texas.  Though  situated  so  near  ik 
stiff  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fittest  for  West  Indies,  where  tornadoes  and  hnrricases 
sugar  and  cotton,  though  the  latter  grows  well  are  so  conunon,  Texas  is  never  viated  by  them. 
on  the  prairies  and  uplands ;  the  finer  black  or  Hurricanes  never  pass  the  bonndaries  of  tb« 
chocolate-colored  soil  of  the  prairie  lands  yields  Gulf  stream,  which  off  Galveston  is  20  m.  irtm 
abundant  crops  of  com  and  the  cereals,  and  the  land.  In  1858  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  Texas  mSi- 
lighter  copper-colored  soil  of  the  uplands  is  ad-  tary  institute,  in  Fayette  co.,  was  87.74  inch^ : 
mirable  for  the  grasses  and  fruits ;  while  the  in  1859,  80.86.  In  1858,  at  a  point  16  m.  £^  cf 
fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces  the  best  sea  Austin,  it  was  82.78  inches.  The  months  d 
island  cotton  known.  The  soil  of  the  desert  greatest  rain  in  Fayette  co.  were  Jnne,  Jamtsry, 
tracts  of  the  N.  W.  is  sandy  and  charged  with  Hay,  and  December;  near  Austin,  Martsh,  Kit, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies ;  but  even  September,  and  October.  The  hig^ect  m«a& 
this,  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated,  produces  of  temperature  for  a  month  in  both  places  vv 
moderately  grass  and  herbage. — ^The  climate  of  in  August,  81.29^  and  81.10^  respectively ;  ftod 
the  state  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  though  the  lowest  was  in  February  in  Fajette  «x, 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  production  of  most  of  51.04°,  and  in  November  near  Anatin,  49.06  \ 
the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits,  The  aimual  mean  was  66.15°  in  the  former.  sU 
it  is  less  enervating  and  more  free  from  mala-  65.42°  in  the  latter.  In  1859,  in  Fajette  co^ 
rious  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  gulf  the  highest  mean  was  in  Augnat,  84^90°.  mS 
states.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes :  the  the  lowest  in  December,  43° ;  the  atiwwa^  meia 
moist  and  warm  S.  E.  or  S.  wind  which  prevails  was  68.04°,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  63.62°.  Tht 
along  the  coast  and  blows  far  inland,  warmed  week  from  Dec.  2  to  8,  1859,  was  the  coldes 
though  not  heated  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  ever  known  in  Texas;  the  average  tempen- 
stream,  which  are  divided  at  Oape  San  Antonio  ture  of  the  week  was  29°.  Com  planting  use- 
by  the  colder  current  that  elsewhere  underlies  ally  commences  about  the  middle  of  Febrasir, 
them,  and  which  gives  to  the  nights  a  delicious  and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter  part  of  Mij, 
and  healthful  coolness,  and  tempers  the  heat  of  and  Indian  corn  in  July.  Cotton  pi<^iiig  coBh 
the  day ;  and  the  northers,  cool,  dry  winds,  which  mences  about  July  10,  and  continnes  to  Dee.  I. 
sweep  over  the  Sierra  Madre,  leaving  all  their  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septeo^ 
moisture  on  its  N.  side,  but  producing  a  decided  are  usually  very  dry ;  often  not  an  inch  of  ns 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  sensation  of  falls  in  the  8  months. — The  vegetable  prod^- 
cold,  from  the  evaporation  of  perspiration,  tions  of  Texas  are  more  varied  than  thoee  cf 
much  below  that  indicated  by  the  thermome-  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  the  leank  of  the 
ter.  The  northers  occur  from  October  to  great  variety  of  temperature  and  soil  inelode^ 
May  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  diminishing  in  it.  The  forest  trees  of  the  8.  and  S,  £.  sn? 
in  intensity  and  duration  in  April  and  May ;  in  the  live  oak  and  other  species  of  oak,  the  cedsr. 
western  Texas  they  rarely  last  more  than  8  pine,  palmetto,  ash,  walnut,  hiokorj,  pecan. 
days,  while  at  Vera  Cruz  they  often  continue  mulberry,  cypress,  elm,  sycamore,  cottcc- 
20.  They  produce  a  smooth  sea  on  the  coast  wood,  and  Osage  orange,  which  nowa  to  greic 
of  eastern  Texas,  blowing  directly  seaward;  size.  Further  K,  in  that  singiuar  forest  will 
but  in  western  Tidxas,  from  the  southward  already  mentioned,  the  Cross  Umbers,  wlxk 
trend  of  the  coast,  they  blow  parallel  to  it,  and  separate  the  dry  and  barren  prairies  of  the  X. 
produce  a  sea  which  no  vessel  can  ride  out  at  W.  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  £.,  the  pofs 
anchor.  They  are  experienced,  with  different  oak  and  blao^ack  are  the  principal  treesL  taa 
degrees  of  intensity,  over  nearly  the  whole  stand  so  fiar  apart  as  to  permit  wagons  to  pass 
state ;  but  the  tract  £.  of  the  95th  meridian  between  them  in  any  direction.  West  ^  thifk 
to  its  intersection  with  the  Trinity,  and  thence  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  6  ooimtie&  h 
8.  £.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  and  that  a  vast  mezquite  forest.  The  mezquite  is  cm 
N.  W.  from  the  Pecos,  may  perhaps  be  except-  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  of  the  aceds 
ed.  No  cases  of  phthisis  originate  within  the  tribe.  It  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  in  di- 
bounds  of  the  northers,  but  nervous,  rheumatic,  ameter,  and  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height  Its 
and  gouty  persons  suffer  severely  during  their  fruit  is  a  smooth  flat  pod  containing  20  seed^ 
prevalence.  The  norther  is  in  some  respects  From  its  bark  exudes  a  gum  resembling  gvB 
unpleasant,  but  it  is  said  to  make  the  climate  arable.  (See  Gum,  voL  viii.  p.  569.)  The  tea 
much  more  healthy,  and  the  air  more  pure,  tree,  and  the  nopal,  on  whioh  the  eoohinefel 
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com  crop  was  about  26,000,000  bnslMlfl;  the  rado  road  eztedda  from  HaRkbug(vlud  .^ 

sugar  crop  was  not  estimated.    The  statistica  connected  with  Qalyeston  bj  steamer j  w  l  • 

of  the  manufactures  of  the  state  in  1850  were:  lumbos,  a  distance  of  176  m.;  the  Hoow^ 

value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $266,984 ;  Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  HocfltoD  tc  i/ 

manufacturing  establishments,   809 ;    capital,  lumbia  on  the  Brazos,  60  m.,  and  perlu|)6  \ 

$689,290;  raw  material  used,  $894,642;  hands  Wharton  on  the  Colorado,  a  further  diituoi 

employed,  1,042  male  and  S^4  feniaie;  annual  of  about  40  m.;  the  Houston  and  Texis(t:- 

wages,  $822,868;  annual  product,  $1,166,688.  tral,  from  Houston  to  Kavasola,  and  proUj; 

Among  the  manufactories  noted  are  a  woollen  to  Booneville,  70  or  100  m. ;  the  Washisgw: 

mill,  emplojing  $8,000  capital,  using  80,000  lbs.  co.  road,  from  Hempstead  to  Brenham,  25'iil 

of  wool  valued  at  $1 0,000,  and  producing  $16,000  the  Texas  an^  New  Orleans  road,  from  OrsL> 

worth  of  goods;  2  iron  founderies,  employing  on  the  Sabine  river,  to  Houston,  106  m.;  lai 

$16,000  capital;  and  2  salt  factories,  with  $8,476  there  is  a  short  line  from  Bhreveport,  Ll  ; 

capitflJ. — ^The  state,  in  reference  to  its  inhabit*  Marshall,  Texas,  intended  as  the  wasasact 

ants  as  well  as  its  pursuits,  has  two  great  di*  ment  of  the  southern  Pacific  road.^Textf  bt 

visions.    Eastern  Texas,  including  that  portion  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Aosci 

of  the  state  lying  £.  of  the  Trinity  nver,  is  founded  in  1867,  and  endowed  with  10J.i>* 

inhabited  principally  by  emigrants  firom  the  acres  of  stai^  land ;  the  number  of  ^\k . 

southern  states;  the  landholders  have  mostly  1860  was  80,  and  the  current  expeoaes t9.u>' 

large  plantations,  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  per  annum.     There  is  an  iiutitate  for  i^ 

slaves  of  the  state,  and  cultivate  by  slave  la*  blind  in  the  same  city,  which  was  inoorporic^ 

bor  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn*  in  1866,  and  wliich  is  also  Midowed  witli  l^J^.- 

Western  Texas,  lying  W.  of  the  Trinity,  is  000  acres  of  land;  in  1869  it  had  10  popu 

occupied  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Germany,  and  the  current  expenses  were  $6,600 pern- 

France,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  num.   Near  Austin  there  is  a  Innatioa^iosis 

northern  states ;  the  farms  are  smaller,  and  course  of  erection,  intended  to  acoomao^ 

cotton,  sorghum,  sugar  and  molasses,  wheat,  when  completed  260  patients.    Anappropfu- 

Indian  corn,  &c.,  are  the  principal  crops,  which  tion  of  100,000  acres  oi  land  has  also  been  z^ 

are  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  an  orphan  asylum.    The  state  penite&tii7 

and  their  families,  very  little  slave  labor  being  is  at  Huntsville,  Walker  oo.    It  is  on  the  sk:^ 

employed. — ^The  state  has  great  facilities  for  or  Aubnm  plan,  and  the  labor  of  Ihe  yn».y 

both  mternal  and   foreign  commerce.     Her  ers  is  let  to  contractors.    In  Sept.  1B^\  tbc 

large  rivers,  though  somewhat  obstructed  by  number  of  prisoners  was  200,  of  whom  1»- 

sand  bars,  are  yet  navigable  far  into  the  inte-  were  employed  in  the  prison  factory,  nm^ 

rior ;  and  the  railroad  lines  in  operation  and  in  taring  osnaburgs  and  coarse  wooUea  good^;  ^ 

course  of  construction  will  greatly  increase  the  in  the  cabinet  and  clothing  shops;  and  SSvft 

facilities  for  bringing  products  to  market.    The  sick,  invalids,  or  in  the  floating  foro&  p^ 

direct  exports  from  Texan  ports  to  foreign  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  fiMStoiy  vtf  Iti* 

countries  in  the  year  ending  July  1, 1860,  were  187,  and  the  value  of  the  maun&ctared  ^-^ 

$6,7842934,  of  which  $5,839,767  worth  was  cotr  $124,698.^The  school  fhnd  of  the  stt:«  < 

ton.    The  direct  imports  for  the  same  year  Sept.  1, 1860,  amounted  to  $2,681,520.64,  ud 

were  $2,486,408.    The  value  of  imports  fh>m  the  amount  distributed  tooonntieswasfUi' 

Mexico  in  1859,  for  11  months,  was  $3,866,812^  696.81.    Beside  this,  eaoh  county  has  ll^| 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  state  acres  of  land  set  apart  for  school  porpceeii^ 

the  same  year  was  7,668  tons,  of  which  1,006  from  the  proceeds  of  this  may  niatensllji^ 

tons  were  built  that  year.    The  arrivals  of  crease  the  annual  appropriation  to  its  9ci^3<^ 

American  and  foreign  vessels  at  the  several  The  school  fhnd  consists  of  the  sum  oi^^^*' 

ports  of  entry  from  foreign  countries  in  1869  000  of  the  6  per  cent  U.  S.  bonds  set  vpv^^^ 

were  76,  tonnage  82,812,  and  the  clearances  the  purpose,  to  which  is  added  annasUji'i" 

for  foreign  countries  were  108,  tonnage  48,768*  the  state  tax.  The  number  of  childrea  of  scb  «* 

The  internal  and  coasting  commerce  very  great>-  age  (6  to  18)  in  1860  was  104,447,  and  theaoocat 

ly  surpasses  this,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  d^tributed  $1  to  each.    There  is  also  a  oni^ 

exports  from  the  state  are  sent  to  New  Orleans  sity  fund,  which  in  1860  amounted  to  $111.'-'^ 

and  New  York,  to  both  which  ports  large  sei^  the  interest  of  which  is  at  preeent  aecsmc^* 

going  steamers  usually  ply  weekly  or  oftener.  ing.   There  are  numerous  academies  and  ^^ 

There  is  but  one  canal  in  Texas,  extending  seminaries  in  the  state,  and  8  college  ^r ' 

from  West  bay  to  the  Brazos  river;  but  there  Aranama  college  (PresbyteriaaX  et  OoM  * 

have  been  improvements  of  the  rivers  and  bar-  Ooliad  oo.,  founded  in  1862,  and  wkk^^ 

bora  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $870,000.  1860  had  8  professors,  76  students,  and  1"^  i 

On  Jan.  1, 1861,  there  were  2,667  m.  of  railroad  volumes  in  its  library;  Austin  coUeg*'^"*' 

projected  and  in  progress  in  the  state,  of  which  Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  talker  co.  ^^^ 

994.60  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $9,200,000.  in  1868  had  6  professors  and  over  100  i^ 

Since  that  time  several  roads  have  been  com-  dents,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  law  (i<f&-' 


pleted  or  extended.    The  amount  in  operation    ment;  and  Baylor  university, at  lDdepeDd«o^ 
in  the  autumn  of  1861  was  nearly  or  quite    Washington  co.,  founded  in  1845,  and  bannf 
460  m.    The  Buffalo  Bayou,  Braasos,  and  Colo-    professors  and  about  160  stodents  is  ^^' 
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and  at  San  Joan  Bantiata,  both  on  the  right  Grande.    At  end  time  ih»  U.  &  mtboritia 

bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  but  none  within  the  drove  the  Spaniarda  aoroaa  the  Sabine,  udff 

present  bounds  of  Texas.    In  1714  the  French  some  time  the  troops  of  the  two  natiouoe' 

again  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  within  copied  the  opposite  banks  of  that  rifer,iitdi 

its  limits,  ana  Orozat,  to  whom  LoaisXIV.  had  collision  seemed  inevitable;  this  wh  &uIt 

granted  the  whole  of  Lonisiana,  sent  Hnche-  averted,  in  Oct.  1806,  by  tiie  pradeooe  mi 

rean  St.  Denis  npon  an  expedition  Ihither.  He  discretion  of  Gen.  Herrera,  the  Sptoish  CDS' 

penetrated  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Bio  Grande,  mander,  who  entered  into  an  agieement  vi6 

and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  SanJnan,  Gen.  Wilkinson  establishing  the  teiritorybi- 

where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  governor  of  tween  the  Sabine  and  Arroyo  Honda  as  i  &» 

CoflJiaila ;  bat  having  subsequently  married  the  tral  ground,  and  retiring  W.  of  that  line.  !^ 

daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mission,  illicit  trade  with  Mexico  carried  on  thraoE^ 

he  introduced  Spanish  missionaries  into  Texas,  Texas  was  so  lucrative  as  to  engage  nmoerjs 

who  established  a  mission  on  the  bay  of  San  adventurers  in  it,  some  of  whom  were  opton^ 

Bernard,  another  west  of  the  Sabine  and  near  and  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  th«  Spoi: 

the  coast  (the  famous  mission  of  Dolores),  and  authorities ;  and  as  the  relations  of  Spain  vis 

a  third  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  her  American  coloniea  were  beooming  ^ 

near  San  Antonio,  subsequently  removed  east-  unsatiafiEUitory,  there  were  frequent  attoc! 

ward,  and  known  afterward  as  the  Alamo.  Two  made  to  throw  off  the  Spaniah  yoke  both  h 

other  missions  were  established  soon  after,  one  Mexico  and  the  settlers  in  Texas,  many  of  vlffi 

near  Nacogdoches,  the  other  not  far  from  San  belonged  to  this  dasa  of  adventoren.  Frc 

Augustine.    The  name  of  **  the  New  Philip-  1806  a  series  of  revolutionaiy  efforts  tst 

?ukes*'  was  now  given  to  the  country,  and  in  menced,  beginning  with  the  projected  wrt- 

T15  the  marquis  de  Aguayo  was  made  govern  ment  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  embracing  the  a|«6> 

nor-general  of  the  colony.    For  20  years  the  tions  of  Magee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  tiieTi 

Spaniards  hdd  sole  sway  over  this  colony,  and  army ;  of  Gol.  Kemper,  hia  sucoeaBor;  of  ^ 

multiplied  their  settlements.   In  1 786  St.  Denis,  nardo  Gutierrez ;  of  Ool.  Ellis  P.  Bean,  wbo  k 

who  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  hnpRsouBf^ 

Texas  Indians,  aided  in  removing  a  French  set-  from  the  Spanish  anthoritiea;  of  Gen.  J.  ll^^ 

tlement  on  the  Red  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span-  ledo,  a  Ouban  republican ;  of  CoL  Perrr,  t 

lards  protested,  but  owing  to  quarrels  among  American  officer  of  considerable  abifitr;  i 

^emselves  did  not  drive  mem  out,  and  finally  Auzy,  who  styled  himself  governor  of  Tea»: 

conceded  that  they  had  aright  to  the  region  and  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  refogee^^'' 

they  were  occupykig.    Texas  did  not  prosper  aided  in  the  capture  of  CWveston  island  in  l^l<- 

under  its  Spanish  rulers,  and  in  1744  its  Eu-  In  these  expeditions  there  were  serenl  »^^ 

ropean  population  did  not  exceed  1,500.    In  battles  fought  between  the  Invaden  td*^ 

1758  the  Lidians  attacked  the  nussion  of  San  Spanish  authorities;  on  two  occaaons io  1^-^, 

Saba,  and  killed  all  its  inhabitants.  This  caused  the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  foroes.£j 

the  decline  of  the  missions  in  Texas,  as  the  caused  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000  til^f^ 

slaughter  was  never  avehged.  In  1768  the  feud  and  wounded.     These  defeats  were  ter:^ 

between  France  and  Spiun  was  finaUy  settled  by  avenged  in  the  same  year,  when,  of  Ak^^ 

the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  the  former  power  to  2,600  Americans  and  Mexicana,  all  were  ^ 

tiie  latter;  and  up  to  the  establishment  of  peace  but  about  100,  a  considerable  number  b^ 

Detween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  nearly  700  of  v 

in  1783,  there  were  no  events  of  interest  con-  peaceableinhabitantsof  San  Antonio  mnr^ 

nected  with  its  history.    By  treaty  with  Great  In  1817  Mina  won  seveiral  victories  in  eos^ 

Britain  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu-  with  Ihe  Spaniah  troops,  but  was  fituOr  ^ 

tion,  Spain  had  conceded  the  free  navigation  of  feated,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  on  Kot.  U^ 

the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  to  make  New  Or-  that  year.    Ool.  Perry  attempted  to  ntnro  ?! 

leans  a  place  of  deposit  for  goods  in  trantitu.  land  to  the  United  States;  but  having  v^* 

These  privileges  she  was  disposed  to  withhold  force  of  only  50  men  demanded  the  sffr&^ 

from  the  United  States,  which  had  succeeded  of  La  Bahia,  a  Spanish  garrison,  be  vi»^ 

to  the  British  title,  from  fear  that  they  would  tacked  in  the  rear  by  a  troop^  of  200  lo.^ 

lead  to  aggressions  upon  her  territories  along  cavalry,  and,  all  his  men  having  &U^  ^ 

the  gulf  coast.    For  a  long  time  war  seemed  out  his  own  brains  with  his  pistoL  Aftir  ^ 

imminent,  but  was  finally  averted  by  the  diffi-  close  of  the  war  of  1813  Lantte,  the  pin^^^ 

eulties  of  Spain  at  home.    In  1808,  Spain  hav-  the  gulf,  made  Galveston  island  his  bei^ 

ing  re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  that  power  ters,  and  established  a  town  thcffemmed^^ 

ceded  it  to  the  United  States;  and  as  there  had  peachy.    He  also  claimed  to  be  ac^^r^ 

been  no  well  defined  boundary  between  Louisi-  authority  of  the  Mexican  republic,  10°  'I  f 

ana  and  the  old  Spanish  possessions  W.  of  it,  a  said  actually  received  such  anthoritj  froo  ^'^ 

controversy  at  once  ensued  between  Spain  and  Bean,  one  of  the  revolutionary  ^^^^ 

the  United  Statea  on  the  question  of  bounda-  remained  here  till  1881,.  when,  a  nsnl  ^ 

ries,  Spain  claiming  a  region  £.  of  the  Sabine,  having  been  despatched  by  tiie  U.  S.  r^ 

and  the  United  States  mging  that  they  were  emment  to  break  up  the  settleaieat)  ^^ 

entitled  to  the  country  W.  as  far  as  the  Bio  doned  Texas  for  ever.    In  1819  the  loog^ 
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Ms  troops.  The  state  lemlatare,  which  had  been  Texan  troops,  produced  a  tempomy  p«Bk 

in  opposition  to  him,  bat  which  was  gailtjr  of  Thb  was  increased  by  the  continued  retrest  J 

great  frauds  and  outrages,  was  broken  up  at  the  Gen.  Houston,  who  fell  back  first  to  the  Cti^ 

approach  of  his  troops,  and  the  state  was  with-  rado,  then  to  the  Brazos,  and  finaUj  to  the  Ssa 

out  a  government.     The  Tezans  must  either  Jacinto,  his  demgn  being  to  scatter  aad  diTide 

maintam  a  government  of  their  own,  or  submit  the  Mexican  force,  in  which  he  was  emipem'.j 

to  the  dictator,  who  had  already  deceived  them,  successful.    The  alarm  soon  passed  awaj.  aad 

They  chose  the  former  idternative,  and  estab-  having  collected  a  force  of  about  800  troop%  k 

lished  at  first  committees  of  safety,  the  first  gave  battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexioan  force 

being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  Mna  (now  which  had  pursued  them,  of  about  twke  ts 

Bastrop),  May  17, 1885.    Others  followed,  and  number,  and  defeated  them  oompletelj,  bSJ^ 

on  the  return  of  Austin  in  September  it  became  680,  wounding  208,  and  takiiig  780  prisons^: 

evident  that  war  was  inevitable.    The  first  bat-  among  the  latter  (though  not  captoi^  tiil  ue 

tie,  or  rather  skirmish,  was  fought  near  Gron-  next  day)  was  the  Mexican  president,  who  hai 

zales,  Oct.  2.     Other  battles  soon  occurred;  commanded  in  person.    Santa  Anna,  at  G^ 

Goliad  was  captured  by  the  Texans  on  Oct.  9,  Houston^s  request,  sent  an  order  to  Qeo.  Fiii- 

and  the  battle  of  Conception  was  fought  on  the  sola,  who  was  on  the  Brazos,  direcstuighim  ts 

28th.     Ool.  Austin  was  made  commander-in-  fall  back  to  Bexar,  and  to  direct  Qen.  Un^  » 

chief.    On  Nov.  12  the  "  Oonsultation,^'  a  body  retire  to  Guadalupe  Victoria,  and  not  to  mol^ 

composed  of  delegates  from  the  conmiittees  of  the  Texans,  as  he  had  agreed  npon  an  arndr 

safety,  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  pro-  tice.    The  Mexicans  were  at  onoe  demoralised 

ceeded  to  the  organization  of  a  provisional  gov-  by  the  defeat  and  half  starved^  for  the  Ttxasi 

ernment.    Henry  Smith  was  elected  governor  had   taken  the  vessels   sent   with    8app&4> 

and  J.  W.  Robinson  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  They  retreated  rapidly  westward  in  disorde; 

general  council  was  organized.    At  the  same  and  when  the  Texan  commissioners  arrived  s: 

time.  Gen.  Austin  having  resigned,  Gen.  Sam  the  Mexican  camp  with  the  treaties  intowhid 

Houston  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Santa  Anna  had  entered  with  the  Texan  pn> 

the  former  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  visional  govenmient,  agreeing  to  withdnv  lE 

United  States.     San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  troops  from  Texas,  and  to  open  tlie  way  ijt 

taken  on  Dec.  10, 1885,  after  being  cannonaded  negotiation  for  the  recognition  of  her  mot- 

for  6  days,  and  on  the  14th  Gen.  Oos,  the  Mex-  pendence,  asking  its  ratification  on  the  psn  (tf 

lean  commander,  started  for  Mexico  with  up-  Gen.  Filisola  and  its  transmission  through  him 

ward  of  1,000  of  the  troops  who  had  surren-  to  the  Mexican  government,  the  Mexican  aru.j 

dered.  By  this  battle  the  entire  armed  Mexican  was  by  no  means  formidable.    Santa  Anna  w 

force  was  driven  out  of  Texas.    On  the  22d  a  held  a  prisoner,  but  the  war  was  practicsDj 

"  Declaration  of  Independence"  was  issued  at  ended ;  and  though  the  Mexican  govemnu!^ 

Goliad  by  Oapt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  some  other  made  several  attempts  to  fit  out  other  anmei 

persons  there.    Santa  Anna,  on  receiving  in-  for  its  recapture,  and  refused  to  acknowlaks 

telligence  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Oos,  at  once  its  independence,  their  armies  did  not  again  b- 

determined  upon  active  measures  for  the  re-  vade  the  country.    The  population  of  the  suk 

duotion  of  Texas,  and  set  out  with  an  army  of  had  increased  to  about  52,000,  and  the  intuit- 

7^00  men  well  provided  with  artillery,  ammu-  genoe  of  the  massacres  at  the  Alamo  and  Gv 

nition,  and  stores.    Gen.  Houston  had  caused  Bad  had  enlisted  so  much  sympathy  for  tb» 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  be  dismantled,  and  Texan  cause  in  the  United  States  that  oonsd«^ 

on  Feb.  28,  1886,  Santa  Anna  with  a  large  de-  able  bodies  of  troops  had  come  in  to  aid  tbem. 

tachment  of  his  army  invested  the  Alamo,  a  Gen.  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded  in  rtt 

strong  fort  near  San  Antonio,  which  was  gar-  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  had  resigned  im 

risoned  at  this  time  by  140  men  under  com-  command  of  the  army,  was,  in  Sept.  1S3^ 

mand  of  W.  B.  Travis,  and  82  more  subse-  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  sad 

qnently  forced  their  way  through  the  Mexicans  on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.    The  first  coa- 

into  it.     Santa  Anna  with  a  force  of  4,000  gress  of  the  republic  assembled  at  the  asB« 

men  bombfurded  it  for  11  days,  and  finally  car-  time,  tiie  constitution  having  been  adopted  h 

ried  it  by  storm.   On  March  6  the  whole  garri-  the  election  of  September.    In  March,  1837, 

son  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  but  8  persons,  the  United  States  acknowledged  the  indepes- 

a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant,  were  spared,  deuce  of  Texas.    Mexico  yet  maintained  a  W 

The  Mexican  loss  was  1,600.    On  the  17th  of  tile  attitude,  but  her  efforts  were  confined  to 

the  same  month  the  convention  adopted  a  con-  occasional  captures  of  Texan  Teasels,  and  to  tU 

Btitution  and  elected  a  president  (David  G.  Bur-  stimulation  of  the  Indians  to  make  predatecr 

nett)  and  other  officers  of  the  new  republic  incursions  upon  them ;  and  both  these  methodi 

Meanwhile  Gren.  Houston  found  it  necessary  on  of  annoyance  led  to  reprisals  in  kind.     In  16^ 

the  approach  of  Santa  Anna  to  evacuate  Gon-  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  succeeded  Gen.  Houston  tf 

zales.    The  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  the  murder  president  of  the  republic.    During  his  admiiu^ 

of  Ool.  Fannin^s  command  in  cold  blood  at  Go-  tration  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  government  to 

liad,  March  27,  1886,  by  Santa  Annans  order,  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  north,  with  some  of  hu 

in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  (see  guard,  was  killed,  and  from  the  oommissioiB 

FaitmikX  and  the  successive  defeats  of  the  found  in  his  possesion  it  was  discovered  tbsfi 
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UM»u«dtotiiei«7mntof  tb•4ebl8•Bdliab(lltlMofM^  diMDOO  WBS  said  to  litre  been  DMMd  by  »lsni 

repQDlte  of  Texas;  and  thAresldae  of  said  lands,  after  dlB-  m.s^.ffv-      VavW  in  ITaK   IftAI    CUvn   iWiri^  F 

obvvtng  said  debto  and  ItabUltles,  to  be  dispoaed  of  as  said  ^^P^^^J'  J^^^  ^  ^Jt              '  ^f^  X^       -,. 

aute  maf  direct :  bat  In  no  erent  are  said  debU  and  IlablU*  TwiggS  mdioated  tO  the  convention  hl»  vUi- 

tles  to  beeome  a  charge  upon  the  governiDent  of  the  United  JngneSB  to  surrender  to  the  State,  or  ntte 

'^^Ird.    New  states,  of  oonrenlent  else,  not  ezeeeding  to  the  seoession  partj  in  the  State,  tlie  anon 

four  In  number,  In  addition  to  said  state  of  Texas,  and  hav-  ammunition,  Stores,  horses,  mnles,  waoons,  Sfid 

S&lSrSVfflftSt'Sf'SJ  SriStS^^^ -"SriS  money  in  hi.  poeMuion  betongiog  to  th«  VU- 

be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  ed  States ;   and  on  the  18th  an  agreement  TM 

constituUon.  And  such  states  as  mar  be  fomed  out  of  that  ^n^ped  into  between  him  and  oommissioiMn 

portion  of  said  Urritorr  lying  south  of  thirtf-slx  degrees  ^*^^^  *"*^  ucbwcwu  um*  auu  wiuiiiimMwcn 

tiilrtv  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  KIs-  appomtea  by  the  State  for  sncn  SlUTeiMler.    1>T 

■ourf  compromise  line,  shaU  be  admitted  into  the  Union  thlS  act,  13  forts,  15,000  stand  of  anna.  80  piecei 

with  or  without  slayery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  -  ^«^I!««««    ItKK  fic\ei  ;*.    i^w^^^l^  ^>!rv«.4   i  9ia 

admission  may  desiw;  and  in  such  state  or  states  as  shall  be  w   ordnance,  »66,000   m   apeoie,   about  l^A 

formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Missouri  com-  horseS,  and  mules,  wagons,  tentS,    prOTiaoBl 

?irJwhlIn1;.'^i7hi2d*5'°^^       -ervitude  (except  for  j„nn,anition,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  esa- 

•rime)  shaU  be  prohlMUd.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  12,000,000,  Were  gifia 

The  state  of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  up.    By  the  agreement,  the  U.  S.  aoldier»  sad 

on  Deo.  27, 1845.    After  its  admission,  which  subordinate  officers,  2,500  in  number,  were  u 

led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  it  found  itself  be  allowed  their  arms  and  furnished  with  trsB*- 

unable  to  pay  its  debts  from  the  proceeds  of  portation  that  they  might  leaye  the  state  wiUi- 

its  public  lands,  and  on  Aug.  2, 1850,  congress,  out  hindrance  or  pledge;  but  thia  agreemes; 

as  one  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that  was  broken,  and  they  were  all  taken  prison<& 

year,  voted  to  pay  to  the  state  $10,000,000  in  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  released  <» 

6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  14  years  after  date,  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  oonfeden:* 

in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boun-  states.    In  June  the  acting  governor  (Clarie.* 

daries  (by  giving  up  a  portion  of  her  northern  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  cittzts 

territory  to  New  Mexico),  cession  of  territory,  of  Texas  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  of  ib* 

andrelinquishmentofckums  against  the  United  northern  states  or  territories,  withoat  specul 

States.    With  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  she  permission,  or  to  pay  any  debt  then  owing  b> 

paid  off  her  debts,  avera^g  79  cents  on  the  an^  citizen  of  those  states  during  the  war.  A£ 

dollar  on  the  claims  agamst  her.    Soon  after  citizens  of  northern  states  were  warned  to  <i«- 

the  presidential  election  in  1860  there  were  in-  part  from  the  state  within  24  houra.    On  Mx. 

dioations  in  some  of  the  £.  counties  of  a  desire  2  and  6  the  confederate  vessela  in  the  harbor 

for  secession  from  tiie United  States;  butGrov.  of  Gslveston  fired  at  the  blockading  Hn^ 

Houston  refused  to  call  a  convention  to  con«  which  in  return  fired  at  them  and  tibrew  3  or  4 

sider  tibie  subject,  and  declared  that  secession  shells  into  the  city.    This  was  represented  s^t 

would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  state.    A  call  for  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  the  French  sad 

a  convention,  signed  by  61  persons,  was  pub-  English  consuls  formally  protested  agunst  a. 

lished,  and  to  avoid  a  collision  Gov.  Houston  During  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  a  force  of 

called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  about  700  Texan  soldiers  penetrated  into  ;hc 

Jan.  22, 1861.    The  legislature,  in  opposition  to  soathem  portion  of  Kew  Mexioo,  and  €ip> 

his  views,  sanctioned  a  convention,  but  required  tured  a  fort  garrisoned  by  U.  8.  troops;  the/ 

that  if  a  secession  ordinance  was  passed  it  were  subsequently  reinforced  by  other  partid 

should  be  submitted  to  the  people.    The  con-  from  Texas,  and  attempted  to  oonqoer  tb« 

vention  assembled  on  Jan.  28.    Nearly  one  whole  territory ;    but  in  Haroh,  1865!,  the? 

half  the  counties  of  the  state,  some  of  them  were  driven  back  with  heavy  losa  and  ptti 

amonff  the  most  populous,  held  no  election  for  suffering.    Texas  contributed  a  lai^  numbef 

it,  and  were  not  represented ;  and  in  many  of  of  troops  to  the  confederate  army ;  and  one  d 

those  which  elected,  not  over  {  or  1  of  the  voters  its  most  successful  genersls,  Ben  HcCullock 

of  the  coxmty  took  part  at  the  polls.    The  ordi-  long  identified  with  tiie  history  of  the  aute  si 

nance  of  secession  was  passed  by  this  conven-  a  partisan  leader,  was  killed  at  the  battk  of 

Hon  on  Feb.  5,  by  ayes  166,  noes  7.    It  was  to  Pea  Ridge,  in  Benton  co..  Ark. 

be  submitted  to  the  ^ople  on  Feb.  28,  except  TEXAS,  a  S.  co.  of  Missouri,  drained  hj 

in  £1  Paso  co.,  where  it  was  to  be  submitted  on  Ourrent  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gaaoonad/; 

the  18th,    The  convention  then  adjourned  to  area,  1,250  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1860,  6,06d.  J 

Feb.  20.    Meantime  the  legislature  authorized  whom  56  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  biL\ 

the  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,-  with  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  i^  I 

000,  and  of  treasury  warrants  receivable  for  fertile  along  the  streams.    The  prodnctioDs  is 

taxes.    The  governor,  on  the  passage  of  the  1850  were  112,042  bushels  of  Indian  con. 

secession  ordinance,  published  an  adoress  pro-  2,848  of  wheat,  and  5,957  of  oats.    There  were 

testing  in  the  name  of  the  people  against  all  15  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  20  pupils  atUai^ 

the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  convention,  ing  a  public  school.    Capital,  Houston. 

The  convention  on  reassembling,  by  a  vote  of  T£X£L,  a  Dutch  island  of  the  North  ses,  is 

127  to  4,  deposed  the  ffovemor  and  secretary  the  province  of  North  Holland,  senarated  fKioi 

of  state,  and  directed  the  Jieutenant-govemor  the  mainland  by  the  channel  called  Mars-Diept 

to  take  the  place  of  the  governor.    This  done,  about  2^  m.  broad ;  lat.  of  W.  point  63''  t  >^ 

they  adjourned  on  Feb.  25.    The  secession  or-  long.  4"^  42'  £. ;  extreme  length  14  ul,  hmd^ 
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venes,  which  proved  hb  knowledge  of  ihe  aimed  in  this,  his  second  great  work,  to  ^ 
.world,  delicate  ironj,  and  mastery  of  a  playful  scribe  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  age,  ^nd 
yet  Tigoroas  style.    In  this  periodical  appeared  better  nor  worse  than  most  edacated  dol^ 
^^The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond"  in  1841,  a  Arthur  Petidennis  is  a  yonng  fellow  of  wim 
thoroughly  genial  satire,  with  a  tone  at  once  of  feelings  and  a  lively  intelleot,  seif-eo&ceited 
ridicule  and  of  pathos.    His  earliest  separate  and  selfish,  with  no  attractive  points  of  dicr- 
publications,  idso  under  the  pseudonyme  or*  Tit-  acter  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  capadtjfx 
marsh,  literary  cockney  and  sketcher,"  were  love.    He  is  carried  away  by  absurd  pesskAi 
'*•  The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  **  The  falls  a  victim  to  vanity  and  weaknees^  takst  vo 
Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  and  "  The  Ohron-  literature,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and  uf 
icle  of  the  Drum"  (1841),  the  latter  being  one  fashion,  and  lives  from  hand  to  mooth  witho^ 
of  his  finest  metrical  pieces;  and  *'The  Irish  ambition,  convictions,  or  any  obgect  beyond  tfat 
Sketch  Book"  (2  vols.,  1848).    None  of  these  chance  requisitions  and  excitements  of  tbedsj. 
attained  popularity,  though  the  last  has  some  The  author  invites  us,  '*  knowing  bow  mee 
of  the  happiest  touches  both  of  his  pen  and  the  best  of  us  is,"  to  give  a  hand  of  charitT  td 
pencil.    Meantime  **  Barry  Lyndon,"  one  of  him  **  with  all  his  fiiults  and  shortoomings,  wW 
the  be^t  of  his  short  taJes,  narrating  the  ad-  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a  ma 
ventures   of  an  Irish  gambler  and  fortune-  and  a  brother."    A  higher  moral  tone  appean 
hunter,  was   contributed   by  Fitz-Boodle  to  in  the  characters  of  Warrington  and  Laoa. 
^^Fraser."    The  establishment  of  *' Punch"  in  "Pendennis"  was  concluded  in  1850,  and  \at 
1841  opened  to  him  a  new  field,  and  his  papers  Ohristmas  book  of  that  year  was  a  ivpris: 
in  this  periodical  speedily  acquired  peculiar  from  "Eraser"  of  a  mook  continuation  of 
distinction.  His  first  series,  under  the  signature  Scott's    "  Ivanhoe,"   entitled    *^  Rebecca  i:^ 
of  "  The  Fat  Oontribntor,"  were  followed  by  Rowena."    He  published  an  ori^nal  Ohriatsai 
"  Jeames^s  Diary,"  in  which  he  looks  at  so-  tale  for  the  next  year,  "  The  Kickleborfs  oa 
ciety  from  the  footman's  point  of  view,  and  the  Rhine,"  a  clever  and  kindly  satire  on  a 
"  The  Snob  Papers,"  whion  gave  to  him  an  proud  and  vulgar  family  travelling  on  the  coa- 
independent   reputation   as  a  sociid   satirist,  tinent,  but  which  a  critic  in  the  *^  Times''  nt'ry 
while  they  added  to  the  success  and  dignity  of  paper  severely  reviewed,  charging  the  aotbor 
"  Punch."    Many  of  his  contributions  were  in  with  preferring  to  look  only  on  the  n^y  ade 
verse,  and  showed  his  dexterous  conmiand  of  of  human  nature,  and  with  overlooking  xht 
rhyme  and  of  ludicrous  orthography.    A  jour-  virtue  and  amiability  that  exist  in  the  worii 
ney  which  he  made  to  the  East  for  his  health  Mr.  Thackeray  repelled  and  ridicoled  tbe  xc- 
suggested  his  ^*  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Oorn-  cusation  in  an  ^^  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Scull 
hiS  to  Grand  Oauro,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Beer,"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  i^ 
Oonstantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by  M.  A.  Tit-  volume.    In  the  simimer  of  1851  be  lectsred 
marsh"  (1846) ;  and  he  issued  in  the  following  in  London  before  brilliant  audiences  on  ''Tfie 
year  a  small  Ohristmas  book  entitled  ^'Mrs.  English  Humorists  ofthe  18th  Century,^  ak^ic^ 
Perkins's   Ball."    Meantime    '^  Vanity  Fair,"  ing  the  lives  and  works  of  his  predecessors  is 
illustrated  by  himself,  was  published  in  num*  English  fiction  from  Swift  to  Gioldsmith.    Tie 
hers  (1846-'8).    When  it  began,  his  name  was  lectures  were  repeated  and  admired  in  Scot- 
still  generally  unknown,  but  its  popularity  in-  land  and  America,  were  published  in  1853.  asi 
creased  with  every  number,  and  at  its  close  he  have  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  sjmpatb^cir 
was  universally  accounted  with  Dickens  and  and  social  portraiture  of  his  **  fellows"  of  U» 
Bulwer  among  the  first  British  novelists.    It  is  past,  mingling  fine  thoughts  and  mmiiaiwg  gsao- 
more  strongly  marked  by  special  and  peculiar  dotes.    Ten  Uiousand  copies  of  a  cheap  editioa 
genius  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  is  pre-  were  sold  in  a  week.    His  attention  had  bett 
eminent  also  in  the  delineation  of  character,  called  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Annexe  rei^  ^ 
Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia  Sedley,  one  the  im-  studies  preparatory  to  the  ^*  History  of  Heozr 
personation  of  intellect  without  affection,  and  Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  Himself"  (1852X  t^ 
the  other  of  affection  without  intellect,  are  ori-  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  era.     This  u  tb« 
ginal  characters,  thoroughly  and  sagaciously  most  artistically  complete  ahd  ^e  noblest  is 
drawn;  the  wickedness  of  the  one  is  mi^eamus-  *tone  of  all  his  works,  while  it  also  admirably 
ing,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  pathetic;  copies  the  manners,  sentiment,  and  diction  d 
and  cruel  sarcasm,  sparkling  persiflage,  and  soft  the  Queen  Anne  period.    The  main  chaneteix 
compassion  succeed  each  other  as  he  traces  the  Esmond  and  Beatrix,  are  among  his  best  cre*- 
desperate  enterprise  of  Becky  and  half  sneers  tions — the  former  a  strong,  high-minded,  disiB- 
at  the  unfaltering  tenderness  of  Amelia.   Upon  terested,  and  impulsive  cavalier  and  JacobiK. 
the  completion  of  '*  Vanity  Fair"  he  published  and  the  latter  perhaps  the  finest  picture  d 
another  Ohristmas  book,  ^*  Our  Street"  (1848),  splendid,  lustrous  physical  beauty  ever  ^reo 
to  which  a  companion  volume,  *'  Dr.  Birch  and  to  the  world.    It  is  a  magnificent  and  sombre 
his  Toung  Friend,"  was  added  in  the  following  romance,  comparing  with  his  other  works  m 
year.    He  had  already  begun  another  monthly  "  The  Bride  of  Laimnermoor"  to  the  others  of 
serial,  "  The  History  of  Pendennis,  his  Fortunes  Scott.    His  third  serial  novel  was  ''  The  Nev* 
and  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  Greatest  comes :  Memoirs  of  a  Most  Reroeotable  Fam£f  . 
Enemy,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author."   He  edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.,"  the  issQs 
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fesBor  of  agrienltare  in  the  oniyeraity  of  Berlki.  «fe  London  an  opera  entilled  Flormit^ 

He  published  agrionltoral   periodicals  under  on  a  libretto  by  Soribe,  and  which  £ul«d  to 

Tarious  titles  from  1798  to  1824.    His  great  attract  mnoh  attention.     In  1845  he  miRisd 

work,  '*  The  Rational  Principles  of  Agriculture"  a  daughter  of  Lablache. 

(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809-'10).  has  been  translated  THALER  putch,  daJd&r;  Ban.  and  8w«L 

into  English  and  almost  aU  the  other  languagee  daler)^  a  coin  and  money  of  aooonnt  of  Gtf- 

of  Europe.    He  received  orders  of  knighthood  many,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgimn,  Deonuri, 

from  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Sweden,  and   Norway.    Silver  ooina  of  a 

Wartemberg;  and  agriculturists  regard  him  aa  ounce  weight  were  struck  in  the  «arly  part  i4 

the  first  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  soi-  the  16th  century  at  Joaohimathal^  m  valkj  a 

enoe  to  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Bohemia,  whence  the  name.     (See  Dollax. 

THAIS,  an  Athenian  hetaira  or  courtesan,  Other  countries  after  a  time  began  to  oxa 

who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  thalera,  but  not  always  of  the  same  value,  i£^ 

expedition  to  Asia.    The  celebrity  connected  hence  originated  the  LaubthdUr  or  leaf  doOu, 

with  her  name  is  chiefly  due  to  Uie  &ct  that  the  PhiUfptthaler^  the  Swedish  cower  doUc. 

she  is  said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set  dsc.    In  most  of  the  countries  of  Enrope  tba 

fire  to  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  the  residence  royal  or  imperial  mints  coined  thalera,  bflcoi 

of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  called  rigtdaUr^  riktdaler^  or  riff9thdUr^  that  i 

done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes;  but  this  dollar  of  the  realm.    These  varied  in  v^llea^ 

anecdote,  though  immortalized  by  Dryden,  is  cording  to  the  amount  of  alloy.    InAufStriatii 

probably  untrue,  as  we  know  on  the  authority  specie  rigsthaler  is  worth  $1*01 ;  in  Proasia  lod 

of  Arrian  that  it  was  his  intention  to  sack  the  Brunswick,  72  cts.;  in  Hanover,  72.S  cts.;  21 

place  and  burn  the  citadel  on  grounds  of  state  Hesse-Barmstadti  72.8  cts. ;  in  Sazooy,  Tli, 

policy.    After  the  death  of  iJexander,  Thais  and  those  coined  from  1829  to  1886,  $1.00.8;  k 

became  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and,  ao-  Denmark  and  Norway,  $1.09 ;  in  Sw^edeo,  €d> 

cording  to  Athensus,  was  afterward  married  to  age  of  1830-^88,  $1.10.4.  As  mooaj  of  aoooic: 

him.    She  was  celebrated  for  wit  and  repartee,  there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values,  oviac 

and  many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  her  talent  to  the  depreciation  of  the  issnea  of  the  natiuca 

in  tiiose  respects.  banks  or  treasuries.    Li  Sweden  the  r^ai2sk 

THALBEBG,  Sioismokd,  a  Swiss  pianist,  lanno  is  89|  ots.^  and  the  rigtdaler  riiumfiit, 

bom  in  Geneva,  Jan.  7, 1812.    He  is  the  natu-  now  the  authorized  money  of  aooomit,  »  ^ 

ral  son  of  Count  Dietrichstein,  and  while  a  boy  eta.     In  Demnark  the  rigtbanls  daier  is  &L7 

was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Hummel,  cts.    In  Germany  generaUy  the  thaler  <tf  t^ 

whom  he  subsequently  surpassed  in  firmness  count  is  reckoned  at  69  to  72  cents  Awi^ti^^ 

of  touch  and  grace  of  expression.    At  15  he  currency. 

began  to  be  known  in  the  concert  rooms,  and  THALES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  one  U 

Boon  afterward  published  his  first  composi-  the  7  wise  men,  bom  in  Miletoa^  Ionia,  sbo« 

tions.  ■  Since  1830  he  has  been  constantly  em-  686  B.  0.,  died  probably  about  546.     He  took 

floyed  in  giving  concerts  in  the  chief  cities  of  an  active  part  in  the  political  afiOaira  of  kis 

lurope  and  America,  and  he  divides  with  Liszt  native  country,  and  before  Ionia  fell  under  tb» 

the  honor  of  standing  at  the  head  of  living  per-  Persian  yoke  he  advised  a  federation  of  a£ 

formers  on  the  pianoforte.    His  playing  is  dis-  the  Ionian  states.   He  visited  Crete  and  E^jpi 

tinguished  by  precision,  delicacy,  and  finish,  and  acquired  in  the  latter  country  an  aoqush;* 

rather  than  by  the  production  of  surprising  ance  with  mathematics  and  geometty.    Ttfi- 

effects ;  but  his  chief  merit,  both  as  a  perform-  ous  physical  discoveries  are  attributed  to  hisL 

er  and  a  composer,  consists  in  his  successful  He  measured  the  height  of  the  Egpytian  pjis- 

attempts  to  combine  the  elements  of  song  and  mids  by  observation  of  the  time  at  whkii  1 

harmony  and  of  brilliant  execution,  as  exem-  shadow  eoualled  in  length  the  height  of  the  ob- 

plified  respectively  in  the  schools  of  Mozart  ject;  and  neis  said  to  have  computed  the  Ws 

and  Beethoven  and  of  Olen^enti.    In  conneo-  orbit,  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  if 

tion  with  this  movement  he  has  discovered  865  days,  and  to  have  been  tiie  first  am<»gt^ 

many  ingenious  combinations  for  the  fingers,  Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  though  TeiyTagQc^;* 

whereby  the  song  or  melody  can  always  be  In  philosophy  he  is  generally  considered  t&e 

heard  atrongly  accented  in  the  midst  of  rapid  founder  of  the  Ionian  school.    Bla  specalatiioai 

passages  and  complicated  forms  of  accompani-  were  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  bb)- 

ment.    Among  the  productions  by  which  Thai-  verse.    He  taught  that  all  things  are  instiael 

berg  and  his  method  have  acquired  their  celeb-  with  life,  and  that  the  origin  of  aD  thinirs  * 

rity  are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beauty  water.    He  left  no  written  worka»  but  manycf 

and  brilliancy,  including  those  on  themes  from  his  sayings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laerdaa. 

Don,  Giovanni^  Robert  U  Diahle^  rdirir  d'a-  THAUA,  in  Greek  mytibology,  the  maaecf 

m^tf,  Le9  ffuffuenotiy  La  donna  del  lagOj  and  comedy  and  idyllic  poetry.    She  is  geners3f 

Moee  en  Egittof^^  performance  of  any  one  of  represented  with  the  comic  mask,  a  ah^)herd^ 

which  by  the  composer  may  be  said  idmost  to  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy. 

realize  the  perfection  of  pianoforte  playing.  His  THAMES,  a  river  of  Gonnecdcut^  formed  bj 

*' Studies"  for  the  pianoforte  are  also  highly  the  junction  of  the  (^unebaug,  Shetocket*  sad 

eateemed  by  instructors.    Inl851  he  produced  Tantic  rivers  at  the  ci^  <a  Norwi^  sad 
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In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  diannel  on  the  died  hi  Boston,  Jnlj  14, 1848.    He  was  gr»b> 

K.  W.  side,  now  ahnost  completely  dosed,  was  ated  at  Bowdoin  coUege  in  1826,  and  stofiel 

from  li  to  4  m.  wide,  and  was  nsed  as  the  law,  hut  devoted  himself  to  literature.    In  1  SSI 

main  passage  for  vessels  proceeding  toward  he  visitedEngland  for  hb  health,  and  spent  tro 

London;  and  it  continued  to  he  navigable  for  years  there.  He  left  several  nnpnbllshedworb. 

vessels  of  considerable  size  till  the  time  of  the  and  nmnerous  poems,  essays,  and  fagitire  piecti 

Korman  conquest.   The  island  was  then  nearly  His  published  works  are :  ''*'  Biography  of  Kc^ 

circular,  but  it  has  been  gradually  washed  American  Indians  who  have  been  distingiuibtd 

away  tUl  it  is  now  an  irregdar  oval.     This  as  Orators,  Statesmen,  Warriors,'*  &e.  (2  Tck 

wasting  away  is  still  going  on,  and  the  average  18mo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  ^*  Traits  of  the  Bositca 

annual  loss  is  estimated  at  2  feet  on  the  N.  Tea  Party''  (18mo.,  New  York) ;  *^  Traits  ctf  Is- 

side,  and  8  feet  on  the  6.  between  Bamsgate  dian  Manners,  Oharacter,"  &c.  (3  t<^  l^oie. 

and  Pegwell  bay.  New  York,  1885) ;  "  Tales  of  the  Ameriean  Rrr- 

THA80S,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipel-  olntion"  (18mo.,  New  York) ;   and  "'Maaga 

ago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Phillis  Wheatley"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1SS4). 

of  Boumelia,  about  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Mt.  THAYEB,  Stlvakub,  an  American  officer  </ 

Athos,  nearly  circular  in  form;  area,  about  85  the  engineer  corps,  bom  at  Braintree,  Masswii 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.    The  centre  of  the  island  1785.    He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  eoQeee, 

is  occupied  by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  8,428  feet  and  at  the  U.  8.  military  acad^nj  at  Vest 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1808  ss  U 

with  fir  trees.    The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the  lieutenant  of  engineers.    Hb  first  service  n 

inhabitants,  scattered  in  12  small  villages,  do  that  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  fbrti- 

not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own  con-  fications  in  Boston  harbor.    In  the  war  ofl^s^ 

sumption.    The  vine  was  formerly  cultivated,  he  served  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  scb- 

and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebrated,  but  lit-  sequently  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  w<n  tbe 

tie  or  none  is  now  produced.    All  trace  of  its  brevet  of  mi\jor.    In  1815  he  was  sent  bj  the 

ancient  gold  mines,  which  yielded  a  large  reve-  government  with  Ool.  McRae  to  Fiance  ani 

nue,  has  disappeared. — ^Thasos  was  an  island  of  Belgium,  to  examine  the  fortificationa  in  iHam 

great  importance  in  ancient  times.    It  was  set-  countries.    On  his  return  in  1817  Migor  Thsre 

tied  by  the  Phosnicians,  led  by  Thasos,  the  son  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  snperai- 

of  Agenor,  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither  in  tendent  of  the  West  Point  military  aeadecr, 

seardi  of  Europa  5  generations  before  the  birth  where  he  remained  till  1888,  when  he  was  tp- 

of  the  Grecian  Hercules.    In  the  latter  part  of  pointed  to  construct  the  defences  of  Boston  hir* 

the  8th  century  B.  0.  it  was  colonized  by  set-  bor.    In  1888  he  was  made  lieutenant-ediHiel 

tiers  from  Pares,  who  in  the  course  of  2  or  8  having  already  been  colonel  by  brevet  siiict 

generations  became  a  powerful  colony,  and  ob-  1888.    From  1857  till  1869  he  was  tempon.7 

tained  possessions  and  mines  on  the  mainland  chief  of  the  U.  8.  corps  of  militarj  engineers, 

as  well  as  those  on  the  island.    The  wealth  of  In  Feb.  1862,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  li^ 

the  Thasians  excited  the  jealousy  and  covetous-  THEATINES,  the  name  of  a  religiom  cr^ 

ness  of  their  neighbors.    Darius  (492  B.  0.)  in  the  Roman  Oatiiolio  church,  founded  in  1534 

commanded  them  to  dismantle  their  fortifica-  by  Gaetano  di  Thiene  (died  in  1547,  canomsed 

tions  and  remove  their  ships  to  Abdera,  and  they  in  1669),  Giovanni  Pietro  Gara£by  bishop  of 

did  not  dare  to  disobey.    When  Xerxes  march-  Theate  (afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  rsd 

ed  through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  IV.),  Bonifazio  di  Golle,  and  Paolo  Consigikri. 

Thasians  on  account  of  their  possessions  on  the  After  the  first  named  of  their  foonders,  tlier 

mainland  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  were  sometimes  called  C^jetana;   their  coch 

Persian  army  as  it  marched  through  their  ter-  mon  name,  Theatines,  is  derived    from  tk 

ritories,  and  their  expenditure  was  400  talents  episcopal  see  of  the  second  of  the  foonden 

(1460,000).    After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  The  founders  received  the  papal  i4>probaneQ 

Thasos  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  their  new  institution  in  the  very  jear  of  iss 

headed  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in  465,  in  conse-  foundation,  1524,  and  with  it  the  privileges  ci 

quence  of  disputes  between  the  Thasians  and  the  regular  canons  of  Lateran  and  the  right  of 

Athenians,  the  latter  sent  Gimon  with  a  large  electing  a  superior  every  third  year.     Tbtir 

army  against  the  island,  which  he  subjugated  members  took  the  three  usual  monastic  von 

and  despoiled,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  and  their  original  object  was  to  labor  for  t 

years.    Its  subsequent  history  is  one  of  almost  reformation  of  the  clergy.     From  Italy  they 

constant  conflict  with  Athens,  to  which  it  was  spread  to  Spain,  Poland,  France,  and  Genatsj. 

nominally  subject,  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  some  members  of  the  order  were  sent  « 

wars,  when  it  submitted  to  Philip  Y .  of  Mace-  missionaries  to  Tartary,  Georgia  (In  the  Ois* 

don;  but  after  the  battle  of  Oynoscephal»  (B.  casus),  and  Oircassia.    Having  gained  a co&ad- 

0. 197)- it  became  a  free  state.    After  the  cap-  arable  extension,  they  were  o^ered  by  Pope 

ture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  it  fell  into  Paul  Y .  to  choose,  instead  of  a  soperior,  a  gee- 

the  hands  of  the  Yenetians.    Some  remains  of  eral,  for  6  years;  but  later  the  general*s  tern 

its  ancient  city  Thasos  still  exist.  of  office  was  limited  to  8  years.    At  the  end 

THATOHER,  BssrfAMis  Bussbt,  an  Ameri-  of  the  18th  century  the  order  had  diau>pear«J 

can  author,  born  in  Warren,  Me.,  Oct  8, 1809,  in  all  countries  except  Italy,  where  m  IM 
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was  proportionany  somewhat  greater  than  in 
tbe  Greek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  abont  \ 
of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man i.  Thns,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysns  at 
Athens  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  (and  con- 
sequently the  width  of  the  available  part  of  the 
stage)  was  72  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  stage 
only  a  little  more  than  10  feet  A  Roman 
stage  of  the  same  width  wonld  have  been  17^ 
feet  deep.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
largest  ancient  theatres  whose  ruins  are  now 
known: 


Ii4Mati«a. 


EphesQS 

T«Ue« 

Borne  (theatre  of  Muoellu). . 

ICUetu 

Sparta 

ByneoM 

DmoyMiia 

AApendtu 

CmduB 

Pfielliu 


Ocncral  dlam* 

DIanetcr  of 

eter,  fMt 

orotaMttm,  f«et 

660 

840 

(MO 

160 

51T 

ITS 

474 

284 

4S8 

21T 

440 

•  •  •  • 

440 

W 

400 

tfrowi  of  seats 

400 

•  •  •  • 

400 

width  wfioeiiA.  110 

— ^Between  the  decline  of  the  ancient  and  the 
rise  of  ^e  modem  drama  there  is  a  long  inter- 
val, in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  theatri- 
cal performances  is  found  in  miracle  plays, 
mysteries,  knd  interludes.  These  were  given 
for  the  most  part  in  convents,  colleges,  and 
churches,  or  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles. 
The  &rst  theatres  in  France  were  built  for 
miracle  plays.  As  early  as  1648,  however,  the 
confraternity  of  the  Trinity  had  a  theatre  in 
Paris  in  which  they  were  licensed  by  the  par- 
liament to  perform  only  "  profane  pieces  of  a 
lawful  and  honest  character.^'  So  late  as  1561 
the  French  had  no  scenery,  and  the  performers 
remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation. The  first  Italian  theatre  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  at  Florence  in  1681,  by  Ber- 
nardo Bnontalenti,  but  it  was  probably  not 
public.  About  the  same  time  Palladio  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  classical  theatre  in  his 
celebrated  teatro  OUmpieo  at  Yicenza,  but 
with  reduced  proportions.  It  is  of  semi-ellip- 
tical form,  with  the  stage  on  the  longer  axis 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  scena  has  the  ancient 
permanent  architectural  background,  with  ave- 
nues seen  through  the  openings  in  it,  the  ap- 
parent length  of  which  is  mcreased  by  artificial 
perspective.  From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was 
built  at  Parma  by  Aleotti,  the  modem  arrange- 
ment began  to  prevaiL  By  narrowing  the 
stage  opportunity  was  given  for  the  use  of 
painted  scenery,  and  by  increasing  its  depth 
for  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
machines  and  the  production  of  spectacular 
pieces. — ^In  England  there  were  regular  com- 
panies of  players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  long  before  there  were  regular  play 
houses.  Churches,  universities,  private  houses, 
and  the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their 
performances.  Probably  the  first  play  house 
was  the  London  "Theatre,"  built  before  1676; 
the  Oartain  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
BlackfHars  and  Whitefriars,  were  built  near 
tlM  same  time.    In  Shakespeare^s  day  London 


had  »  «privite>'  and  4  '<pnbHo»  theilmfbi 
difference  between  which  is  not  dear] j  QD&e^ 
stood.    His  own  plays  were  prodnoed  at  tbi 
house  in  Blaokfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  kuon 
as  hia  mi^esty's  servants.    The  Qlobe  vu  t 
hexagonal  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  it  the 
top  and  partly  thatched.    In  the  nuddkris 
probably  an  uncovered  court  where  the  ooBh 
mon  people  stood,  and  around  8  odes  ran  cil- 
leries or  "  scaffolds,"  under  the  lowest  of  wLie^ 
were  enclosed  boxes  colled  ^^rooms.^   Tk 
prices  of  admission  ranged  from  a  peBoj  « 
twopence  to  a  shiDing.    TheperfomumoeecD- 
menced  at  8  o^clock;  in  the  private  thettres 
took  place  by  candle  light.    The  stage  at  tb 
period  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  eoaoi:M 
by  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle  aod 
drew  backward  and  forward  on  an  inm  nl 
In  the  background  there  was  a  balcony  or  i^ 
per  stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  piiii 
of  the  dialogue  were  spoken,  and  at  eadi  a^ 
of  this  balcony  there  was  a  private  box.  b 
the  private  theatres  the  wits,  critics,  and  oikr 
persons  of  consequence  were  furnished  uri 
seats  on  the  stage.    Movable  scenery  was  H 
used  in  a  regular  drama  on  a  pubho  theatre  bv 
Davenant  in  1662,  though  som^hing  of  tk 
sort  had  been  arranged  at  O^ord  by  h^ 
Jones  as  early  as  16(H(,  on  the  occasion  of  fi 
entertainment  given  to  James  L    BhakespoR 
had  no  other  scenery  than  tapestry  biogiap 
and  curtains,  but  the  use  of  stage  na^^BSj 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  natare  is  n  oM  « 
the  drama  itself.    Women  first  appeared  opta 
the  English  stage  about  the  period  of  tbe  res- 
toration.— ^The  first  theatre  in  Ameiict  m 
opened  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept  5,  1T% 
Others  followed  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  aod  a 
Nassau  street.  New  York  (1768),  Albany  (i:m 
Baltimore  (1778),  Oharleston,  8. 0.  (1774),  »?• 
hern,  N.  0.  (1788),  and  Boston  (179S).  Tte 
largest  in  the  United  States  are  now  the  opat 
houses  of  Kew  York,  Kew  Orleans,  (^indttoaii 
Boston,  Philadelphia^  and  Brooklyn.   Modcea 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  fi* 
now  almost  always  small.    The  expeoset  at 
thus  diminished,  and   aU   the  andienee  fi* 
brought  within  easy  seeing  and  heaiiafr^ 
tance.    It  has  been  found  by  experimoit  tha 
the  human  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  ^ 
distinctly  heard  about  90  feet  in  front  of  t^ 
speaker,  and  76  feet  each  side.    In  sn  <^ 
house  the  dimensions  may  be  vastly  tDcreM 
as  sing^g  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  diattfi* 
than  speaking,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  briat 
the  audience  near  enough  to  see  the  fteiai  ex- 
pression of  the  performers.    The  smaD  ar^ 
theatres  of  New  York  have  been  *eonsidef« 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  worid;  sod  tb» 
opera  house^f  the  same  dty,  though  ^^^ 
in  its  arrangement  of  seats,  is  one  of  tbe  batd* 
somest  in  existence.    The  beet  fonn  {<«^  ^ 
auditorium  is  either  three  fourths  of  a  drck  tf 
a  semicircle  with  divergent  end&    The  it^ 
atiforde  the  best  opportunities  tor  fseiag^  ^ 
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Egyptian  monnment,  oooapies  a  series  of  ter-  once  nnited  bj  sn  avenne  of  andro^pluDxa. 

races  communicating  with  each  other  by  flights  The  gpreat  palace  temple  of  Eanuk  ^406 

of  steps.    Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  pyra-  within  a  circuit  wall  of  brick  1,800  feet  longud 

midal  towers ;  its  first  court  has  a  double  ave-  somewhat  less  broad.   It  was  ftpprosched  Ij  u 

nue  of  columns  on  either  side,  and  in  the  area  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes,  of  which  odIt  (k- 

a  pedestal  on  which  was  a  syenite  sitting  oolos-  ments  remain.    Between  the  end  of  the  dro- 

sus  of  Bhamses ;  its  second  court  has  walls  mos  and  the  main  body  of  the  building,  5  I^h 

covered  witii  scidptures  representing  the  wars  pylones  and  4  spacious  courta  intervene.  In 

of  Bhamses  III.,  and  Osiride  pillars  which  are  the  first  court  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmd 

doubtless  the  monolithal  figures  of  16  cubits  I.,  one  of  which  still  remains;  in  the  seeca^ 

h^h  described  by  Diodorus;  the  third  stair-  court  is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  knovn  a- 

way,  from  the  foot  of  which  Belzoni  took  the  cept  that  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Borne;  aodk 

head  of  a  royal  statue  of  red  granite,  now  in  the  one  of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  vhi^ 

British  museum  and  known  as  the  young  Mem-  compose  the  Karnak  tablet,  one  of  the  mc-A 

non,  conducts  to  a  hall  used  for  public  assem-  important  records   of  Egyptian  chroniJo^. 

blies,  with  columns  and  walls  covered  with  The  dimensions  of  the  great  hall  are  80  fe«t  i: 

civil  and  reli^ous  sculptures;  and  beyond  the  height,  829  in  length,  and  179  in  breadth;  tU 

hall  extended  9  smaller  apartments,  two  of  roof  is  supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  ]i 

which  remain,  supported  by  columns,  one  of  massive  columns,  66  feet  high  and  13  feet  h 

them  being  the  sacred  library  or  *^  dispensary  diameter,  together  with  122  columns  of  lae 

of  the  mind"  mentioned  by  Diodorus.   Among  gigantic  dimensions.    These  vast  courts,  bili 

the  other  monuments  in  this  vicinity  are  two  and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of  ^ 

colossal  statues,  60  feet  in  height,  the  wonder  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  parpo^: 

of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known  as  the  partly  religious  and  partly  secular.   The  6aL»i 

vocal  Memnon.  (See  Memnok.)  The  village  of  calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical  m^ 

Medinet-Aboo  stands  upon  a  lofty  mound  form-  ings ;  the  troops  were  reviewed  and  th«  ^* 

ed  by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splendid  temple  portionment  of  the  spoils  of  victory  nude  i: 

palace  in  western  Thebes,  the  Thothmesimn,  the  courts  of  royal  palaces,  whidi  also  xn^i 

connected  with  the  palace  of  Bhamses  by  a  occasionally  for  the  administratiim  of  joscb 

dromos  265  feet  in  length.    The  sculptures  in  and  for  the  encampment  of  the  armj.   B^ 

the  latter  are  of  singular  interest,  being  the  ruins  of  Thebes  hold  a  foremost  place  iflthc 

only  examples  that  have  been  found  of  the  dec-  researches  and  speculations  of  E^gyptologbts. 

oration  of  the  private  apartments  of  an  Egyp-  THEBES  (in  the  classical  writers  Th^: 

tian  palace.    The  whole  sweep  of  the  Libyan  modem  Gr.  !7%tfoa),  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  cl:ief 

hills,  for  the  space  of  5  miles  and  to  the  height  city  of  Boeotia,  built  on  and  around  a  hill  br 

of  800  feet  from  Goomeh  to  Medinet-Aboo,  is  tween  the  streams  of  Ismenus  on  the  east  id 

full  of  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the  native  cal-  Dirce  on  the  west    The  citadel  occnpied  *^ 

careous  rock.    This  was  the  necropolis  of  the  height,  and  tJie  greater  part  of  the  town  ^j^ 

whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern  in  the  valleys.    Of  its  ancient  buildings,  moc^ 

side.    The  mummies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the  ments,  and  walls,  there  remain  only  a  Uwh^- 

side  of  or  tiers  above  each  other,  but  never  tered  fragments,  ^id  its  topography  is  entii^^ 

stand  erect.    The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes  uncertain.    It  is'  impossible  to  hannonixe  6e 

are  unsculptured,  but  abound  in  mummies  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  position  or  eren  ti^ 

sacred  animals.    The  royal  sepulchres  are  in  names  of  its  7  gates.    Thebes  was  eqnslIjil^C'^ 

the  valley  of  Bab-el-Melook,  the  most  spacious  trious  in  the  mythical  and  the  historical  ac«s 

and  higMy  adorned  belonging  to  those  mon-  of  Greece.    Itwas  the  birthplace  of  the  di^ 

arohs  who  eigoyed  a  long  reign.    Here  repose  ties  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  of  the  seer  Hiea^ 

the  Theban  Pharaohs  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  the  musician  Amphion,  the  poet  Pindar,  isi 

dynasty,  but  only  8  complete  catacombs  have  the  warriors  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas;  ia 

been  discovered.  The  monuments,  as  also  those  two  sieges  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal  hi>Q^ 

*in  the  separate  burial  place  allotted  to  the  were  favorite  subjects  of  tragedy ;  and  itwi; 

queens,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  hiero-  for  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece.    Trtditiix 

glyphics. — Still  more  remarkable  are  the  ruins  ascribed  to  Oadmus  the  foundation  of  the  cior 

on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  villages  del,  which  was  hence  called  Gadmea.   Fr^ 

of  Luxor  and  Earnak.     At  Luxor  the  most  the  6  Sparti,  the  survivors  of  the  progeori'f 

striking  monuments  were  two  beautifbl  obelisks  the  dragon^s  teeth,  were  descended  the  noUet 

of  red  granite,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  hie-  Theban  families.     The  expulsion  of  (Ediyo. 

roglyphics,  one  of  which  has  been  removed  to  and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  ^*  Seven  agvs^ 

the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.    Behind  Thebes^'  and  by  the  £pigoni,  were  the  prtt»^ 

them  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Bhamses,  one  89  pal  events  before  the  Cadmeans  were  arn« 

feet  high,  but  now  covered  to  the  breast  with  out  by  the  Bceotians,  a  tribe  fiom  Tbessilr* 

accumulations  of  earth  and  sand.    Two  courts  This  occurred  about  60  years  after  the  Tn^ 

and  a  series  of  apartments,  connected  and  sur-  war,  according  to  Thucydidea    The  legi^>p 

rounded  by  colonnades  and  porticos,  extend  of  PhUolaus,  m  the  8th  oentoiy  B.  C  g^^^^ 

beyond.    The  road  from  Luxor  to  Karnak  lies  an  oligarchical  instead  of  montfdiical  fonD<^ 

through  fields  of  haifeh  grass,  though  they  were  government,  and  made  it  the  head  of  the  ooa* 
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\rrficy  of  B<Botiui  towns.    The  first  entirelj  the  condition  of  a  villAge,  in  whioh  it  bag  rinoa 

Mill  event  in  its  history  is  the  revolt  of  one  remained. 

tiiese  towns,  Platroa  (519  or  610  B.  0.),  THEFT.    See  Labcknt. 

'  ioh  applied  to  Athens  for  protection.    A  THEINE.    See  CAFFsnrB,  and  Tea. 

.-.r  ensued  between  the  Thebans  and  Athe-  TKEINER,  Augustin,  a  German  theologian 

..:h,  in  whioh  the  latter  were  sncceBsfol,  and  and  priest  of  the  Oratorj,  bom  in  Breslan, 

ii<  h  initiated  lasting  enmity  between  the  April  11,  1804.    He  stndied  at  the  nniversitiee 

V  ()  states.    Thebes  lost  credit  by  abandoning  of  Breslan  and  Halle,  at  first  theology  and  af- 

..'  cause  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and  terward  philosophy  and  law.  "While  studying  he 

■wuis:  against  the  Athenians  at  Platasa  (479).  fnlly  shared  the  views  of  his  brother,  Johann 

■.'^.'  victorious    Greeks   appeared    before  its  Anton,  on  church  reform,  and  assisted  him  in 

ills,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  put  the  publication  of  his  extensive  work  on  cell- 

•  ir  ^'Medizing^' leaders  to  death.  An  Athe-  baoy.  An  essay  on  the  papal  decretals  pro- 
n  invasion  supplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a  cured  for  him  from  the  university  of  Halle  the 
loiTMtic  government  in  456,  but  the  former  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from  the  Prussian 
^  restored  in  447.    During  the  Peloponne-  government  a  stipend  for  a  scientific  journey 

lU  war  the  Thebans  were  more  anti- Athenian  to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.    A  residence  in 

li  even  the  Spartans,  but  joined  the  coalition  a  coUege  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bome  completely 

■jDst  the  latter  in  895,  and  were  the  only  changed  his  theological  views,  and  he  became 

.  ri(»n  of  the  allied  army  which  was  not  rout-  from  an  extreme  Galilean  one  of  the  most  nn- 

i>.v  them  at  Coronea.    The  peace  of  Antal-  compromising  advocates  of  the  papal  preroga- 

:;i<,  neu^otiated   by  Sparta  (887),  deprived  tives.    He  has  ever  since  remained  in  Bome, 

'.u\  of  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Bcsotian  where  he  was  appointed  in  1851  prefect  of  the 

A  ns.  and  in  882  a  blow  was  struck  at  their  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.    His  writings, 

i'['endence  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  mostly  on  church  history  and  church  law,  are 

'  'lei.    They  contmued  in  the  hands  of  the  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  contain  val- 

irtan  party  for  8  years,  when  Pelopidas  and  nable  documents,  which  he  was  for  the  first 

« th  succeeded  in  expelling  the  garrison.    In  time  permitted  to  publish  from  the  papal  ar- 

"  hostilities  which  followed  they  recovered  chives.    Among  the  more  important  of  his 

••  I  uiia,  invaded  Phocis,  and  trixmiphed  over  the  works  are  a  "  History  of  Theoloigical  Semina- 

irtans  at  Tegyra  (875).    The  decisive  vie-  ries"  (Mentz,  1835);  a  "  History  of  the  Efforts 

-y  of  Lenctra  (871)  gave  to  them  the  hege-  of  the  Holy  See  to  cause  a  Betum  of  the 

Tiy  of  Greece,  and  Epaminondas  invaded  Nations  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  Boman 

"[•onnesus,  and  established  there  the  Area-  Church"  (voh  i.,  Augsburg,  1887);  a  "  History 

■  I  oonfederation  and  the  state  of  Messenia  as  of  the  Betum  of  the  Houses  of  Brunswick  and 
itical  powers  antagonistic  to  Sparta.    But  Saxony  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church"  (Einsie- 

■  y  in  vain  sought  to  establish  their  supremacy  deln,  1848),  Ac.  Against  Cr6tineau-Joly,  who 
:  a  general  treaty,  and  lost  it  after  the  death  had  censured  Clement  XIV.  for  having  sup- 
I  Kpaminondas  at  Mantinea  (862).    Athens,  pressed  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote,  in  vin- 

•  -r  Jealous  of  Thebes,  was  now  able  to  resist  it,  dication  of  the  pope,  the  **  History  of  the  Pontifi- 

■  Succeeded  in  wresting  Euboea  from  it  (358).  cate  of  Clement  AlV."  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858). 
o.es  was  soon  after  supported  by  Philip  of  He  undertook  to  continue  the  church  history  of 

i  »•  odon  against  both  Athens  and  Sparta  in  Baronius,  and  published  the  first  8  volumes  at 

"  Phocian  war,  and  continued  in  alliance  Bome  in  1853.    A  collection  of  important  doc- 

■  ii  liira  till  he  seized  Elatea  (339),  when  the  nments  relating  to  the  church  history  of  Hun- 
"I'unce  of  Demosthenes  induced  the  Thebans  gary,  mostly  taken  from  the  Vatican  archivee, 

"  Hiite  with  the  Athenians  against  his  danger-  was  published  by  him  in  1859  (2  vols.) ;  and 

^  projects.    They  sent  an  army  to  the  battle  similar  collections  respecting  Poland  and  lith- 

I  Ch.'iTonea  (338),  in  which  their  sacred  band  uania  (2  vols.)  in  1860  and  1861,  and  respect- 

•^  cut  to  pieces  in  the  ranks,  and  after  which  ing  the  church  history  of  France  from  1790 

'V  opened  their  gates  to  a  Macedonian  garri-  to  1800,  in   1858  (2   vols.,  Paris).— JoHAinr  • 

fj.    Tlie  leading  citizens  were  put  to  death  Anton,  a  German  theologian,  elder  brother 

■  i>:inished,   but   the  exiles    returned    after  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Breslau,  Dec.  16, 

ip's  death,  besieged  the  garrison,  and  in-  1799,  died  there,  May  15,  i860.    He  studied 

d  the  other  Greek  states  to  declare  their  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of 

'•' I'tndence.    The  rapid  advance  of  Alexan-  his   native    town,  and  was  appointed   there 

f  deieated  their  attempt  (335).     The  city  in  1824  professor  of  exegetical  theology  and 

•>  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temples  and  the  of  canonical  law.    He  rfiowed  himself  from 

'^0  of  Pindar  alone  being  spared;  the  cita-  the  beginning  a  zealous  advocate  of  Galilean 

1  Was  acain  held  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  ;  principles,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  move* 

'    territory  was  divided  among  the  allies;  ments  among  the  clergy  of  Silesia  for  their 

'^  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery,  practical  introduction.    Assisted  by  his  brother 

■  I'Gs  was  without  inhabitants  for  the  next  Augustin,  he  published  in  1826  an  extensive 
'  years,  and,  though  restored  by  Cassander,  work  on  the  history  of  celibacy  (2>i>  jEtTi/tiA- 
'  '^r  became  again  an  independent  state.  In  rung  der  erzioungenen  Ehehsigieit^  Altenbnrg, 
'"^  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to  1828;  new  ed.,  1845),  which  at  the  time  of  ita 
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piibUcaj(ilonilifldeade0p8eii8idoiLiiiG«rmaii7v  THEMIBTOOLES,  an   AHwiniin 

and  is  regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  on  and  general,  born  aboat  514  B.  C^  died  m 

the  subject.    He  resigned  his  chair  in  1830,  Magnesia,  Asia  Minor,  about  441^.    He  waa  ■ 

and  held  a  pastoral  ohan^  nntil  1845,  when  he  earl  j  life  so  remarkable  for  his  amhrtiooa  ehjr* 

Joined  the  German  Catholics,  pabliahing  in  vin-  aoter  that  his  master  said  to  him :  **  Mj  b&f, 

dication  of  this  step  IHe  re/ormatariachen  B^  jou  will  not  be  any  thing  little,  but  oflrtaiiiy 

Hr^bufi{fen  in  der  hatholiiehen  Kircke  (Alten-  something  great,  good  or  bad."     He  was  pcts- 

borg,  1845).    Bat  he  soon  disconnected  him-  ent  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  490  B.  C^  ad 

self  from  the  movement,  as  its  principal  lead-  maj  have  been  general  of  his  tribe  on  thai  oe- 

ers,  in  his  opinion,  went  too  &r,  and  joined  the  oasion.    After  ti^e  disgrace  of  MIltiaA^  Ar» 

Protestant  church.    He  afterward  received  an  tides  and  Themiatodes  became  the  ebief  b^ 

appointment  in  the  librarj  of  the  university  of  of  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  between  tbe  tr« 

Breslau.    Beside  the  works  already  mentioned^  was  so  bitter  that  the  former  is  repotied  to 

he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets,  have  remarked :  ""  If  the  Athenians  were  wet, 

forming  part  of  the  Bible  work  of  Dereser,  and  they  would  cast  both  of  ua  into  tbe  haratkrmmS' 

Dm  SeligheUM  Dogma  der  iatholiachsn  Kireh»  The  contention,  after  being  carried  on  S  or  4 

(Breslau,  1847).  years,  resulted  in  488  in  an  appeal  to  a  vote  d 

THEISS  (ano.  IHbucua;  Hun.  TiiBa\  a  river  ostracism,  and  Aristides  went  into  ezile.  Fraa 

of  Europe,  which  drains  all  eastern  Hungary  this  time  Themistoeles  was  the  great  piriioeil 

and  the  gpreater  part  of  Transylvania,    it  is  leader  in  Atheus,  and  his  active  genias  aav  le 

formed  by  the  union  of  the  Black  and  White  once  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  rn^it 

TheiBS  about  20  m.  £.  N.  £.  from  Szigeth,  in  the  city  from  the  threatened  revenge  of  ^ 

the  county  of  M4rmaro8,  flows  first  westward  to  Persian  king,  who  had  been  makiTtg  vast  pRp> 

Tokay,  thence  S.  W.  to  Szolnok,  when  it  turns  arations  for  the  conquest  of  Greeoe.    He  p«- 

8.  and  enters  the  Danube  near  Titel,  in  the  suaded  the  Athenians  tobaild  200  ships  wi6 

Military  Frontier  land,  22  m.  £.  S.  E.  from  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laarima, 

Peterwardein.    Its  length  is  about  600  m.,  for  instead  of  distributing  it  among  the  eitiatts: 

most  of  which  it  is  navigable.    Its  principal  and  he  endeavored  in  variooa  ways  to  mib 

tributaries  are  the  Szamos,  the  Bodrog,Zagyva,  Athens  a  great  naval  power.    The  open  btj 

KOrds,  Maros,  and   Bega.     The  chief  com*  of  Phalemm  was  given  up  as  a  harbor,  and  tss 

merce  of  the  river  consists  in  the  conveyance  new  harboi:  of  Piraus  was  begun  to  be  IbnDed 

of  salt,  timbenand  agricultural  produce.  and  fortified  during  the  year  when  he  vtf 

THELWALL,  JoHir,  an  English  author  and  either  archon  or  general,    In  the  begiimiBg  ci 

elocutionist,  born  in  London,  9uly  27,1764,  died  480,  as  the  force  of  Xerxes  was  on  the  ponit  d 

in  Bath,  Feb.  17,  1834.    He  was  originally  in*  passing  the  Hellespont,  10,000  heavy-arnied 

tended  for  an  artist,  but  subsequently  studied  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  the  'Sfurcfi 

law,  which  however  he  abandoned  in  his  22d  £u»netns  and  Themistoeles,  ooco|>iedthedefii9 

vear  for  the  profession  of  literature.    In  1787  of  Tempe;  but  finding  that  troops  oouM  b« 

he  published  poems  in  2  volumes,  which  brought  landed  in  their  rear,  and  that  there  waa  snotbff 

him  into  notice;  and  embracing  liberal  opin*  entrance  into  Thessaly  through  Macedonia,  tlu? 

ions,  he  became  a  member  of  the  '^  Correspond-  retreated  to  their  ships.    All  northern  Gnaec 

inff  Society."    Taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  was  in  consequence  left  defenoeleaa,  and  ^iher 

political  agitation  of  the  times,  he  was  prose-  joined  or  submitted  to  the  inyadera.    Tbenii' 

outed  for  high  treason  along  with  John  Home  todes  now  commanded  the  Athenian  PortMa 

Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  6  of  the  fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Artaoi- 

days  was  acquitted.    He  afterward  lectured  for  slum,  under  the  Spartan  Eurylnadea.    Wbsa 

a  number  of  years  on  political  subjects,  and  in  the  vast  number  of  Persian  ships  waa  &««ff^ 

1801  began  to  act  as  tutor  of  elocution,  upon  ered,  Eurybiades  was  disposed  to  draw  faaekte 

which  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  southern  Greece ;  but  the  Euboaans  gav^  di) 

** Medical  and  Physical  Journal"  and  to  the  talents  to  Themistoeles,  with  whieh  he  iodoccd 

^*  Monthly  Magazine."    He  also  published  **Po*  the  Spartan  commander,  and  also  the  Gocii- 


*^  The  Peripstetio"  (8  vols.) ;  and  a  novel  called  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage ;  but  that  pw 

*^  The  Daughter  of  Adoption."  havmg  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  ssd 

THEMIS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  daugh-  the  Athenian  ships  being  much  cripplsd.  c 

ter  of  Uranus  and  Gea,  married  to  Zens.    She  was  determined  to  retare.    Th^nistodes  &^ 

dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assembly  however,  caused  to  be  cut  on  the  rocki  al  rv 

of  the  gods.    She  is  represented  in  Homer  as  nous  points  an  address  to  the  lonians  in  tk 

the  personification  of  the  order  of  things  estab-  Pernan  fleet,  entreating  them  either  to  desert 

lished  by  law,  custom,  and  equity.    At  Thebes  or  to  fight  backwardly  against  men  af  titeir 

she  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with  Zeus  Ago-  own  race.    Athens,  at  the  instanee  of  ThaEU»> 

nsus,  and  at  Olympia  in  common  with  the  Ho-  todes,  was  abandoned  by  its  i"i»^tan^  ssd 

r»,  her  daughters.  Temples  were  also  dedicated  its  defence,  in  accordance  with  a  Delpfaiofi^ 

to  her  at  Athena,  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Troaene.  sponae  probably  dictated  by  him,  inknntod  to 
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was  sdn  in  onoertaintj,  he  had  a  most  excel-  pnblished**  (4to«,  London,  1786).  For  fKeattrk 

lent  foresight;  and  to  express  all  in  brief,  by  npon  him  in  the  "Donciad"  he  brought  cs 

the  force  of  his  natural  capacity  and  the  quick-  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (7  toIil  vrx 

Bess  of  his  determination,  he  was  the  most  effi-  London,  1738),  whi^  entarelj  destroyed  \k 

dent  of  all  men  in  promptly  deciding  what  was  repntation  of  Pope's  edition.     Theobald  ttvci 

to  be  done.''    His  life  was  written  by  Nepos  or  translated  20  plays,  now  all  foiigotton.  c. 

and  by  Plutarch.  also  brought  on  the  stage  a  play  eatitied  "*  Xn 

TH£NARD,  Louis  Jaoqubs,  baron,  a  French  Double  Falsehood,  or  the  Distreet  La^tti' 

chemist,  bom  at  La  Louptidre,  Aube,  May  4,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  asserted  vas  c-^ 

1777,  died  in  Paris,  June  21,  1867.    The  son  posed  by  Shakespeare.   Dr.  Farmer  nuumai&?i 

of  a  poor  farmer,  he  early  repaired  to  Paris,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Shirley,  but  modrr: 

and  applied  himself  to  chemistry  under  Four-  critics  generally  agree  that  there  is  in  it  t,;? 

eroy  with  such  success  as  to  be  appointed,  when  little  either  of  Shakespeare  or  Biiiiiej,  &»: 

scarcely  20  years  old,  assistant  professor  of  very  much  of  Theobald.    He  was  also  iB±'.i 

that  science  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  af-  of  a  life  of  Walter  Baleigh,  and  at  the  tiinet: 

ter ward  became  professor  there,  at  the  college  his  death  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  fi«as* 

of  France,  and  at  the  Sorbonne.    He  succeeded  mont  and  Fletcher. 

Fourcroy  as  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  THEOOBITUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  po«t  t  u- 

in  1810,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  tiye  of  Syracuse,  who  flourahed  aboat  370  B 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  •  0.    He  went  to  Alexandria,  and  seoored  ti 

His  clearness  of  exposition  and  elegance  of  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  but  retnrDctl:.' 

style,  enhanced  by  scientific  fervor,  made  his  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  Hiero  XL   Xod* 

lectures  very  popular.    (See  Ohkmistrt,  vol.  ing  else  is  known  of  his  life.    He  wrote  m  i 

V.  p.  41.)    Oharles  X.  on  his  accession  to  the  mixed  dialect  in  which  the  Dorio  predomiu^ 

throne  made  him  a  baron,  and  in  1827  he  was  ed,  and  was  the  creator  of  pastoral  poetiy  ^i 

elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.    Under  department  of  literature.    There  are  extant  v^ 

Louis  Philippe  he  became  a  member  of  the  poems,  called  by  the  general  name  of'*  Idjiv 

council  of  public  instruction,  was  created  a  peer  which  are  attributed  to  him,  although  soe» 

in  1888,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  are  doubtless  spurious.    Beside  these,  5  1^^ 

in  1842,  and  soon  afterward  chancellor  of  the  from  a  poem  called  '^Berenioe,"  and  Si  epi- 

university.    He  was  for  many  years  president  grams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  are  aa^ibeds) 

of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  nation-  his  pen.    Theocritus  has  had  several  imitatin 

al  industry ;  and  near  the  dose  of  his  life  he  of  whom  the  greatest  was  Virgil,  nainera 

founded  a  "  Society  for  the  Succor  of  Friends  commentators,  and  innumerable  editors.  Tr« 

of  Science,"  for  the  benefit  of  inventors  impov-  first  edition  was  published  without  naioe  ii 

erished  by  useful  researches,  and  contributed  place  or  date,  but  probably  at  Milan  i"'<>^' 

20,000  francs  to  its  funds.    His  most  popular  1493 ;  the  latest  is  that  of  J.  Meineke  (B^rk 

work,  Traite  Uhnentaire  de  ehimU  tJieorique  et  1856).    The  "  Idyls"  have  been  several  tiiBd 

pratique  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1818-16;  7th  ed.,  5  translated  into  English, 

vols.,  1836X  has  been  translated  into  several  THEODOLITE  (Gr.  Scm,  see,  di^Xor,  mani/-". 

European  languages.    He  was  a  constant  con-  and  irv(,  circumference),  an  instrument  i»rd  .2 

tributor  to  theulnna^M  de  ehimUj  AnndUs  de  surveying  for  measuring  angles,  both  horizoau! 

physique  et  de  chimie^  and  the  Memoiree  of  the  and  vertical.    When  this  instrument  vas  ^ 

society  of  Arcueil  and  the  academy  of  sciences,  vented  is  uncertain,  but  an  act  of  the  geDeri 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  an  English  author,  born  court  of  Massachusetts  of  17S5  gives  to  R^-*- 

in  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  died  in  Sept.  1774.  He  land  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  ei<^'»- 

was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bred  to  sive  privileges  for  7  years,  for  making  ad 

his  father's  business,  but  early  abandoned  it  selling  an  instrument  for  surveying  land  ci 

for  literature.    His  first  production  was  a  now  his  invention  called  the  new  theodolite,  bj 

forgotten  tragedy  called  ^^  Electra,"  which  ap-  which,  as  declared  in  the  act,  "  land  could  be 

peared  in  1714;  and  in  1717  he  contributed  to  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch  t^' 

gist's  '^Weekly  Journal"  a  number  of  papers  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  p^ 

under  the  title  of "  The  Oensor,"  and  by  his  jected   or  made  within  this  province.*^  '^ 

eriticisms  provoked  attacks  from  other  writers,  came  into  use  soon  after,  and  took  the  \^ 

one  of  whom  was  Dennis.  He  is  now  remember-  in  important  surveys  of  the  quadrant  and  r«- 

ed  chiefly  for  having  been  the  original  hero  of  peating  circle.    It  consists  of  a  drcular  pi^ 

the  ^'  Dunciad,"  though  in  the  later  editions  he  of  meUl  so  attached  upon  the  head  of  a  tripra 

was  displaced  to  make  way  for  Gibber.    This  or  other  support  as  to  be  readily  brooglit  t>'  i 

position  he  owed  to  having  pointed  out  the  hori2ontal  position  by  thumb  screws,  aceordm; 

errors  in  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  a  to  the  indications  of  the  attached  levels,  i*-' 

pamphlet  entitled  *' Shakespeare  Restored ;  or,  outer  circumference  is  divided  into  iiegre«^ 

a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errors  as  well  com-  and  parts  of  degrees.    A  vertical  axis  pas^V 

mitted  as  unamended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Edi-  through  its  centre  supports  a  second  pUt^ 

tion  of  this  Poet,  designed  not  only  to  correct  nearly  touching  the  lower  one,  and  eanl/  m^'^* 

the  said  Edition,  but  to  restore  the  true  Bead-  ed  in  either  direction  upon  its  am   On  opP|^ 

ing  of  Shakespeare  in  all  the  Editions  ever  yet  site  sides  of  the  upper  disk  a  p<»tioo  of  vA 
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}  ire  is  chamfered  awaj^  and  upon  thebeyelled  (See  Ooabt  Sttbviet,  vol.  ▼.  p.  896.)    Theodo- 

.  rr'ace,  forming  a  contmnous  slope  with  that  lite^  in  ordinarj  use  have  circles  5  inches  in 

l'  tiie  edge  of  the  lower  plate,  are  marked  the  diameter. — ^For  fall  descriptions  of  the  con- 

•  virions  of  the  vernier  scale  by  which  ttie  de-  stmction  and  use  of  theodolites,  see  Heather'a 
roes  may  be  read  off  to  minutes.    Very  large  ^^  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instmments,"  in 

r  vudolites  have  8  verniers  120**  apart,  the  av-  Weale's  "Rudimentary  Series,"  and  "Gillespie's 

-a:4e  readings  of  which  redaoe  the  liability  of  Treatise   on  Land   Surveying"  (New  York). 

i-rir.    The  upper  plate  carries  upright  stand-  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast 

-Id  lirraly  fixed  to  it,  upon  which  is  supported  survey  for  the  year  1856  contains  full  instruc- 

tolescope  directed  across  its  horizontal  axis,  tions,  by  assistant  J.  £.  Hilgard,in  the  method 

•  tliat  it  may  be  turned  up  and  down  in  a  of  testing  a  repeating  theodolite, 
^rtioal  plane.    A  graduated  arc  of  which  this  THEODORA.    See  Justinian. 

"lis  is  the  centre  passes  below  the  telescope  TH£ODOR£T(Theoi>osetu8), afatherofthe 

•  t  ween  the  standards,  and  serves  to  measure  Greek  church,  and  one  of  the  chief  repreeentar 
i  ■  o  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  tives  of  the  theological  school  of  Antioch,  bom 
I-  i< -scope.    A  long  spirit  level  attached  to  the  at  Antioch  in  386  or  893,  died  in  457  or  468. 

ii-t^coite  itself  i^ords  a  further  check  upon  He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  family,  went  after 

.o>  accuracy  of  the  levelling  when  the  tele-  the  death  of  his  parents  into  a  cloister,  be- 

-Nipe  is  taken  out  of  the  Y^s  that  support  it  and  came  in  420  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  on  the  En* 

.  V  ersed.    The  vernier  for  the  vertical  arc  is  phrates  in  Syria,  and  reunited  many  members 

'  **irhed  to  the  compass  box,  which  occupies  a  of  the  sects  with  the  Oatholio  church.     He 

••'sIlIoii  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  upper  declared  against  the  Nestorians,  and  at  the 

late.    The  instrument  is  furnished  with  screws  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  subscribed  the 

y  which  the  plates  are  clamped,  and  also  tan-  condemnatory  decree  against  Nestorius.    He 

*rit  screws  for  giving  slight  motions  in  a  hori-  was  one  of  the  best  exegetical  writers  of  the 

'«utid  or  vertical  direction.    When  the  tele-  ancient   school  (see  Richter,    De  Tkeodxyreto 

ope  is  directed  to  any  object,  the  readings  of  EpUtoktrum  Paulinarum  Interpreter  Leipsio, 

Mc  verniers  are  taken;  the  lower  plate  is  then  1822),  and  beside  wrote  homilies,  of  which 

!:itnped,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  with  the  those  on  Divine  Providence  are  especially  val- 

;>{>er  plate  to  any  other  object,  and  the  hori-  nable;  a  history  of  the  Christian  church  from 

:•  'Utal  augle  between  the  two  is  thus  directly  824  to  429;  an  epitome  of  heretical  fahles,  the 

•!)Lained,  the  telescope  being  elevated  or  de-  lives  of  80  hermits,  and  180  letters.    Collective 

rc'^^sed  as  may  be  necessary.    The  difference  editions  of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Sir- 

1  elevation  may  at  the  same  time  be  noticed  mond  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1642),  and  by  J.  L.  Schulze 

j'lfni  the  vertical  arc  if  desired,  or  the  angle  and  Nosselt  (10  vols.,  Halle,  1769-^74).     A 

.  iiich  either  point  makes  fi'om  the  horizontal  translation  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  History"  was 

iiie.     Tlie  instrument  may  thus  be  used  for  published  in  Bohn^s  "Ecclesiastical  Library" 

.'  \- e lling  or  for  determinin g  heights  by  triangu-  (London,  1 854). 

tt  ion.    The  theodolite  differs  from  the  transit  THEODORIC  (Ger.  Dietrich),  sumamed  Th« 

n  tlie  limited  range  of  the  telescope  of  the  for-  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  bom  in  Pan- 

').  r  upon  its  horizontal  axis,  while  the  transit  nonia in  455,  died  in  626.    The  son  of  Theode- 

n  be  turned  completely  over  so  as  to  sight  in  mir,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  settled 

lier  direction.    The  latter  is  a  much  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  was  when  8 

n  venient  and  exact  method  of  prolon^g  a  years  old  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Con- 

raii:ht  line  than  by  turning  the  telescope  of  stantinople,  where  he  was  carefully  educated 

.  e  theodolite  half  round  or  reversing  it  in  its  in  all  martial  arts  and  exercises,  but  utterly 

\  '•«,     The  transit  is  very  generally  used  in  the  neglected  literary  culture.    He  was  restored  to 

i  nited  States,  especially  by  railroad  surveyors,  his  father  at  the  age  of  18,  and,  after  greatly 

i.  stead  of  a  theodolite;  and  to  distinguish  it  distinguishing  himself  in  war,  succeeded  him 

-  *  >m  the  astronomical  transit  instrument  it  is  as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  476.    The 

oiiK- times  called  engineer's  transit,  or  railroad  southern  part  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  had  pre- 

mnsit.    It  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  ver-  viously  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor 

:  .  *al  circle  for  measuring  vertical  angles,  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian,  of  whom  Theodoric  was  for 

r  .<iT  til  en  be  called  a  transit  theodolite.    The-  some  years  a  faithful  ally;  but  the  emperor 

lollies  of  large  size  have  been  employed  upon  breaking  his  promises,  war  broke  out  between 

L    iportant  trigonometrical  surveys.    Hamsden's  them,  and  Theodoric  ravaged  the  Byzantine 

.'Miit  theodolite,  completed  in  1787  and  used  territories  till  Zeno  in  483  appeased  him  by 

t;<(>ri  tlie  surveys  for  connecting  the  observato-  conferring  upon  him  large  gifts  and  many  hon- 

-'\-ii>  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  had  a  circle  of  8  ors,  even  naming  him  consul  in  484.    The  war 

'  K't  diameter;  other  instruments  of  the  same  was  however  renewed  in  487,  and  Theodoric 

'./.e  have  been  used  by  the  British  government  marched  upon  Constantinople ;  and  to  get  rid 

:i  Kiij^land,  Ireland,  and  India.    The  principal  of  him  Zeno  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of 

'   t'odolites  used  upon  the  United  States  coast  Italy,  then   ruled   by  the  usurper  Odoaoer. 

^.rvey  are  very  perfect  instruments  constructed  He  consequently  in  488  marched  toward  the 

..y  (xiirabey  of  Paris,  the  largest  with  a  circle  peninsula  at  the  head  of  his  whole  people, 

>f  ou  inches  diameter  and  others  of  10  inchea.  amounting  to  about  200,000,  with  a  large  num- 
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\>eK  of  wagcnu  oonv^ying  iibmr  most  moiooa  hidM  and  oUiged  to  flj  to  tlia  GaUml   BeCan 

^eota  and  their  store  of  proviaions.    He  first  attacking  Ubye,  Easaai  formed  an    alluL:^ 

met  in  the  Alpine  passes  and  routed  an  armj  with  the  abuna,  or  primate,  Abba  Salama,  vhi* 

of  Gepida  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated  Odo-  agree<^to  come  to  uondar  on  condition  that  ti& 

aoer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontius  (Ison-  Roman  Catholio  priests  were  expelled.     B5 

zo),  Aug.  28, 489.  After  two  other  yictories,  one  the  defeat  of  Bas  Ali,  Kassai  had  become  pra  ? 

near  Verona,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  of  Amhara,  and  he  summoned  Ubje  to  p*? 

Adda,  he  shut  his  opponent  within  the  walls  tribute ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  ruler  e  vtr 

of  Bavenna,  and  after  a  sie^e  of  more  than  8  ensued,  in  which  the  lord  of  Tigr6  loei  Ua 

years  received  his  capitulation  in  493,  appar-  kingdom  and  his  liberty.    Kassai  now  aaeusabd 

ently  consenting  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  title  of  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia,  clj 

with  him ;  but  Theodoric  soon  after  had  his  the  name  of  Theodorus,  doubtless  in  Tetettse» 

rival  assassinated  at  a  solenm  banquet,  and  to  the  old  tradition  that  a  king  of  the  naaar  c( 

firmly  established  his  power  over  the  whole  Theodorus   should   arise,  who    vou'd   m^ 

peninsula.     He  distributed  one  third  of  the  Abyssinia  great  and  prosperous,  and  destp.v 

^ds  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures,  but  the  two  chief  MohammediuiL  cities  in  Arklii. 

preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  administrative  Mecca  and  Medina.   He  now  set  about  tb«  u^-a 

organization  of  the  Koman  empire.    Under  his  of  civilizing  the  people.    The  Coptic  wss  ^ 

fostering  care  Italy  became  prosperous  again  ^  dared  the  national  church,  the  Catholic  prk^ 

agriculture  and  industry  revived;   literature  being  driven  away,  although  the  Pn>t««ai; 

and  the  fine  arts  flourished ;  internal  improve-  missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain.    Llm 

ments  went  on,  and  new  monuments  were  were  issued  forbidding  the  slave  trade,  p^.S'* 

erected.     His  foreign  policy  proved  equally  amy,  the  emasculation  of  enemies^  and  lit 

successful ;  through  well  devised  alliances,  he  mutilation  of  adult  captives.    Trade  and  azr- 

oontrolled  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had  culture  have  been  specially  favored,  and  &L 

settled  in  western  Europe.  •   He  checked  the  custom  houses  from  Gondor  to  Halai  Lave  le«£ 

triumphant  progress  of  Olovis  after  the  victory  abolished.    In  1855  he  issued  an  order  to  dc 

of  VouiU^  in  507,  protected  the  Visigoths,  and  Mohammedans  to  become   Christiana  will  a 

secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  Provence,  two  years  or  to  leave  the  country ;   and  th« 

His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religious  Galla  tribes  whose  land  he   has  oonqnerc^ 

troubles;    the  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  be-  have  assumed  the  Christian  faith.     In  1856  If 

longed,  being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retail-  subdued  Shoa  in  southern  Abyssinia,  but  tie 

ated  against  the  Catholics  of  Italy ;  this  brought  Mohammedan  element,  which  is  atronfr  in  ihst 

on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  Bo-  region,  is  not  entirely  suppressed.    John  Bel 

Mhius,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  the  ven*  an  Englishman,  is  his  a^utant  and  engineer, 

arable  Bymmaohus  were  apparently  involved,  and  an  English  consul  resides  at  hta  cch^^ 

and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  ordered  them  The  missionary  Krapf,  who  viaited  him  b 

to  be  put  to  death.    Their  innocence  being  af-  1855,  says  that  at  that  time  he  not  oinly  c*  t- 

terward  demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  upon  ducted  all  his  wars  in  person,  but  was  a2»tf 

hia  mind  and  hastened  his  death.    He  is  the  personally  the  dispenser  of  justice,  wm  qukk 

Dietrich  of  Bern  of  the  Nihelungen-Lied,  in  judgment,  and  friendly  to  Europeans. 

THEODOBUS,  king  of  Abyssinia,  bom  about        THEODOSIUS,  a  Boman  general,  behesaed 
1820.    He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  official  in  the  in  Carthage,  A.  D.  876.    During  the  reign  «>f 
province  of  Kuara  in  West  Abyssinia,  and  his  Valentinian  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Brit- 
real  name  is  Eassai.    In  a  school  at  Gondar  he  ain,  in  867  crossed  the  channel  at  the  head  of 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  afterward  en-  a  large  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  tl« 
tared  the  army  of  the  governor  of  Dembea,  country  from  the  barbarians,  strengthened  iii» 
and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  fortifications,  and  confinned  the  Roman  pover. 
The  governor  recommended  Kassai  to  his  mas-  In  870  he  returned,  was  made  master-geB^rai 
ter  Ras  Ali,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  up|^ 
marriage,  and  an  official  station  under  hia  Danube,  where   he   defeated  the   AlMnaKsL 
mother  Waisoro  Meunen,  to  whom  the  province  When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  had  made  LIs^ 
of  Dembea  belonged.    With  her  Kassai  soon  self  master  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia.  uA 
quarreUed,  defeated  her  army,  took  her  pris-  Count  Romanus,  the  governor  of  Africa,  nn&Ur 
oner,  and  released  her  only  on  condition  of  to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion,  Tleo- 
■nrrendering   Dembea.     Ras  Ali,  unable  to  dosius  was  sent  to  that  country  to  reduce  it  \o 
avenge  his  mother,  made  over  the  province  to  its  allegiance.    Firmus  at  first  attempted  to  <1<- 
Burn  Goshu,  the  governor  of  Gojam,  who  in  ceive  him  by  an  appearance  of  aubmigssion,  l<st 
1850  forced  Eassai  to  seek  refuge  in  the  monn-  all  his  arts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  Ht 
tains  of  his  native  Euara.    Here  he  collected  a  prudence  and  perseverance  of  Theodosdus.    y 
band  of  followers,  and,  in  Nov.  1852,  unez-  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  he  advasca; 
pectedly  reentered  Dembea,  killed  Burn  Go-  into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  and  hostile 
shu  hixnaelf,  and  defeated  his  army  near  Lake  country,  driving  his  enemy  before  him.  unrJ 
Tzana.    In  1858  he  became  involved  in  a  war  at  last  the  usurper  fied  to  Igmazen,  king  i>f 
with  hia  father-in-law,  who  called  in  to  his  aid  the  Isaflenses.    The  latter  t^ins  threeten«d 
XJbye,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Tigr6,  but  was  de-  with  destruction  for  harboring  nim,  rinnoi 
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■^  n cried  himself,  and  his  dead  body  was  ^ven  ing  16  years  he  issued  at  least  15  edicts  againrt 

\ ) y  Ifrmazeiti,    Theodosias  recovered  Africa,  all  heretics,  especially  against  those  disbelieving 

T  on  the  saspicion  that  his  name  and  services  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    In  the  mean  time 

-  r-e  too  great  for  a  snbject,  he  was  pnt  to  death.  Maximus,  having  collected  an  army  of  barba- 

vin  him  descended  a  line  of  Roman  emperors,  rians,  entered  and  conquered  Italy,  which  Yal* 

i  HEODOSIUS  I.,  THK  Gbsat,  a  Roman  em-  entinian  had  deserted  on  his  approach,  fleeing 

ror,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Italica  or  to  Thessalonica.    The  disposition  of  Theodosina 

L  uoa^  Spain,  about  A.  D.  846,  died  Jan.  17, 895,  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  emperor 

3    learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  was  seconded  by  the  tears  of  Galla,  the  beauti- 

•  -^  early  given  a  separate  command  and  ap-  ful  sister  of  the  latter,  whose  marriage  with  the 

'.uted  duke  of  Mossia,  and  while  occupying  emperor  of  the  East  was  the  pledge  of  civU 

nt  station  gained  in  374  a  victory  over  the  war.    His  army  and  navy  were  quickly  assem- 

irinatians.    After  the  execution  of  his  father  bled,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  disci* 

'  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  led  a  private  life,  plined  men  he  marched  against  Maximus,  en* 

itivating  and  improving  his  land.    In  878  the  camped  at  the  Pannonian  city  of  Siscia  on  the 

'}>eror  Valens  was  killed  and  the  Roman  Savus,  who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Aquileia; 

my  terribly  defeated  by  the  Goths  on  the  but  the  gates  of  the  city  had  scarcely  been  ahut 

:iiiis  of  Adrianople;  and  the  surviving  empe-  before  Theodosius  appeared,  and  Maximus  was 

r,  Gratian,  summoned  Theodosius  from  his  given  up  by  his  own  troops  and  put  to  death* 

r  irement  to  take  the  supreme  command,  de-  The  emperor  of  the  East,  after  restoring  peace  to 

.red  him  Augustus,  Jan.  19, 879,  and  assigned  the  provinces,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June 

him  the  administration  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  18,  889.    At  this  time  the  citizens  of  Antioch; 

j:  v|)t,  with  Dacia  and  Macedonia.    Fixing  his  burdened  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  rose  in  a 

a(l-(iiiarters  at  Thessalonica,  Theodosius  oar-  fury  which  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 

•  (1  on  the  war  against  the  Goths  during  4  cam-  the  imperial  feraily,  which  were  torn  down  and 
HLrns  (379-382),  hazarding  no  general  engage-  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  disturbanoe 
i/iit,  but  reviving  the  dispirited  Roman  troops  was  quickly  suppressed;  but  a  sentence  of  ter- 
y  attacking  the  enemy  in  detail.  After  the  rible  punishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
•atli  of  Fritigern,  the  Gothic  leader,  that  na-  city  by  Theodosius,  who  however  was  finally 

•  m  was  broken  up  by  dissensions  and  jealous-  induced  to  suspend  its  complete  execution.  The 
^ ;  and  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  Amali,  was  won  people  of  Thessalonica  having  for  a  slight  cause 

V  er  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  surprised  and  murdered  Botherio  and  the  principal  officers  of 
.iiiglitered  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  the  little  garrison,  the  emperor  sent  thither  an 
>')e  Goths  were  afterward  again  united  under  army  of  barbarians,  who,  when  the  inhabitants 
.thanaric,  who  made  peace  and  visited  Oon-  were  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  circus, 

int'inople,  where  he  died;  and  the  magnifi-  massacred  them  to  the  number  ofmany  thon- 
rit  funeral  honors  paid  him  by  Theodosius  so  sands.    For  his  crime  in  sending  the  order  for 
on  over  his  followers  that  they  enlisted  in  the  this  deed,  Theodosius  was  forced  by  the  un- 
born an  army.    In  888  Gratian,  the  emperor  daunted  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  do 
f  the  West,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  public  penance.    The  emperor  spent  3  years  in 

V  Maximus,  who  sent  envoys  to  Theodosius  Italy,  and  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of 
xcnsin^  his  conduct  and  offering  him  peace  or  that  country.  The  latter  did  not  long  eiyoy 
var.  Theodosius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  his  elevation,  being  strangled  in  892  by  his 
.'•cept  the  latter,  and  he  reluctantly  entered  general  Arhogastes,  who  had  secured  for  him- 
\to  a  treaty  with  the  usurper,  by  which  he  self  all  the  real  power  of  the  government,  and 

•  cognized  him  as  emperor  of  the  countries  who  now  set  up  as  emperor  the  rhetorician 
I  urth  of  the  Alps,  Yalentinian,  the  brother  of  Eugenius.  Theodosius  undertook  again  the 
f  rarian,  being  secured  the  possession  of  Italy,  conquest  of  the  West.  He  crossed  the  Julian 
vfriea,  and  western  Illyricum.  Theodosius  Alps,  and,  after  a  severe  and  long  uncertain 
lovr  devoted  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  contest,  defeated  Arhogastes  in  the  open  conn- 
'.nrch.    Although  bom  of  Christian  parents,  try  extending  from  their  foot  to  the  walls  of 

.0  was  not  baptized  until  the  first  year  of  his  Aquileia.    He  was  now  master  of  the  whole 

-<-;Lrn,  when  he  confessed  the  orthodox  faith.  Roman  world.    Honorins,  his  younger  son,  was 

:*turning  to  Constantinople,  the  stronghold  of  called  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 

Vrianism,  he  determined  to  do  away  with  that  West,  and  here  Theodosius  died  immediately 

^recd  and  gave  to  the  archbishop  Demophilus  after  his  arrival.    In  the  eastern  empire  he  was 

:ie  alternative  of  subscribing  to  the  Nicene  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Arcadius.    Theodo* 

-reed  or  instantly  resigning.    Demophilus  chose  sius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  temperament, 

;  :ie  latter,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  installed  was  much  influenced  by  his  passions,  and  many 

in  his  place.    Six  weeks  afterward  Theodosius  of  the  measures  of  his  reign  were  marked  by 

commissioned  his  lieutenant  Sapor  to  expel  all  extreme  cruelty.    His  great  panegyrist  is  the 

rue  Arian  clergy  from  the  churches  in  his  do*>  poet  Ciaudian.    His  reign  is  especially  remark- 

r.'i  I  nions,  and  gave  him  a  military  force  sufficient  able  for  the  formal  destruction  of  paganism, 

r.ioarry  out  the  decree.    InMay,  d81,hea8sem-  and  for  his  efforts  in  this  respect  his  fame  is 

->lod  tho  first  council  of  Constantinople,  to  oon-  placed  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  time 

firm  and  complete  the  Nicene  creed;  and  dor*  on  a  level  with  that  of  Constantine. 
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THEOGNIS,  A  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  pnnoiplee  to  be  obeerred  ia  intetpittiBg  tW 

flouriBhed  about  548  B.  0.    He  was  a  citizen  bible ;  oritioiam,  which  exainmea  ud  tries  to 

of  Megara,  in  Greece ;  and  as  in  the  contests  be-  establish  the  genuine  original  text ;  the  msn- 

tween  the  aristocratio  and  democratic  parties  duction  to  the  Bible,  which  discusses  tiie  time 

in  that  little  commonwealth  he  belonged  to  the  when  and  place  where  everj  book  of  the  Bi'  ■« 

former,  he  shared  in  their  defeat.    He  went  originated,  its  authenticity,  and  kindred  urn- 

into  exile  to  Thebes,  and  during  his  life  visited  tions.    Systematic  theology,  also  called  mtttj 

SiciljTf  EuboBa,  and  Sparta.    He  survived  the  theology,  comprises  the  system  of  ChristiA&dw- 

Persian  war  of  490  B.  0.  The  fragments  attrib-  trines  (dogmatics) ;  the  system  of  ChiifittaD  et> 

nted  to  him  form  the  largest  collection  of  ics;  symbolics,  the  comparative  statementofuit 

gnomic  poetry  now  extant.    There  have  been  doctrines  of  several  reliffioua  denommiti«&\ 

numerous  editions  of  them,  one  of  the  best  &c.  Practical  theology  indudeshomiletiei,a> 

being  that  of  F.  Th*  Welcker  (8vo.,  Frankfort-  ecbetics,  liturgies,  ecclesiastical  law,  &c.  Fo- 

on-the-Main,  1826).  lemics  and  apologetics,  which  are  alio  oita 

THEOLOGY  (Gr.  Gror,  God,  and  Xoyor,  dis-  treated  as  separate  branches  of  thedoaj,  belr-a: 

oonrse),  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  and  of  to  several  of  the  above  four  prineipiudingk>::3 

divine  things.    The  name  theohgoB  was  given  at  the  same  time. — Until  the  time  of  Abe!^ 

by  the  Greeks  to  the  authors  of  theogonies  little  attention  waa  paid  to  compreheDdiD|;tii«- 

(aa  Orpheus  and  Hesiod),  and  to  those  who  ology  in  its  totality,  and  to  establishing  the  cob- 

wrote  poems  (as  Empedodes)  or  philosophical  nection  of  the  branches  with  each  other.  Afur 

treatises  (as  Pnereoydes)  on  divine  things  and  him  steady  progress  was   made  ia  vj^umr 

the  origin  of  things  through  the  gods.    A  dis-  tizing  theology.    Although  nearly  all  the  the- 

tinction  was  early  made,  as  by  Yarro,  between  ologians  of  the  middle  ages  whose  writini^  ire 

**  mythical   theology,"  a  knowledge   of  the  extant  belonged  to  the  same  church,  jet  tkr 

mytiis  and  legends  concerning  the  deities  in  were  divided  into  two  Amdamentaliy  differecs 

the  classic  poets ;  "  physical  theology,"  the  in-  schools,  the  scholastics  and  mystics.   The  tltr 

vestigations  of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of  ologians  of  the  churches  which  grewoutoftlit 

the  world ;  and  "  civil  theology,"  a  knowledge  reformation  of  the  16th  centu^  followed,  ii 

of  public  worship.    In  the  New  Testament  the  their  treatment  of  theology,  either  the  8chiALi»' 

word  theology  does  not  occur.    The  ecclesias-  tics  or  mystics,  though  the  name  of  the  fonocr 

tical  writers  of  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  used  was  discarded  both  by  their  Proteitaot  tsA 

the  word,  but  applied  it  only  to  a  part  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  followers.    A  new  era  b  th« 

doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially  to  the  doc-  history  of  theology  was  established  by  t.« 

trine  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the  di-  philosophy  of  Kant,  who  fully  developed  &:<! 

vinity  of  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.   Somewhat  later  systematized  a  new  theory  of  Christisn  thecj- 

the  name  was  used  by  Theodoret,  Maximus,  and  ogy,  commonly  called  rationalisni,  which  Din 

others,  of  the  aggregate  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  less  made  the  belief  in  a  religious  doctri&e 

but  its  most  coDunon  signification  remained  the  dependent  on  its  demonstrability  bj  re4e<^ 

doctrine  of  God.    Abelard  was  the  first  to  ap-  This  view  gained  the  ascendency  in  seT^ri 

ply  the  term  to  the  entire  science  of  the  Ohris-  Protestant  churches,  and  for  a  time  nimen'^ 

tian  religion,  which  signification  it  has  since  adherents  in  many  others.   It8opponeDt8.vii^ 

retained.    With  re^d*<to  the  sources  from  defended  the  Bible  as  the  absolute  nk  ci 

which  tibeology  derives  its  contents,  it  is  com-  faith,  were  called  snpranaturalists,  sod  tk 

mon  to  divide  it  into  natural  or  philosophical  subsequent  history  of  tneology  is  a  oontesi  i^^ 

theology,  which  confines  itself  to  the  develop-  yet  ended  between  these  two  systems.  Tie 

ment  of  the  religious  ideas  resting  on  rational  main  arena  of  this  controversy  hss  beeo  Gr:- 

•rguments  only,  and  into  positive  or  revealed  many,  where  through  Schleiermacher,  throcc^ 

theology,  which  sets  fordi  and  systematizes  the  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  through  Stn^ 

doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church,  and  others,  a  number  of  new  schools  arose  n 

A  part  of  revealed  tneology  is  biblical  theol-  succession,  which  deeply  agitated  the  eotiie 

ogy,  which  is  occupied  solely  with  the  investi-  Christian  world.     (See  Gbsmak  Thboimt.) 

gation  and  representation  of  the  doctrines  con-  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  build  sp  th^K 

tained  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the  contents  logical  systems  in  opposition  to  Ohristuiu?* 

of  theology,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the-  such  as  deism  and  pantheism. — ^Valnsble  i^ 

oretical  theology  or  dogmatics  and  practical  tematic  works,  giving  a  survey  of  the  entiA 

theology  or  ethics,    llieology,  viewed  as  the  field  of  Ohristian  theology,  have  been  p^ 

whole  of  religious  science,  is  commonly  regarded  lished   by   President   Dwight,   Dr.  J.  ^ 

aa  consisting  of  four  main  branches,  historical,  Smith,  Professor  Hodge,  and  others,  tnd  nf* 

exegetical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology,  ful  encyclopsddic  manuals  by  Hagenbacb,  i<^ 

These  are  again  variously  subdivided,  and  have  and  Staudenmaier.                                    . 

several  auxiliary  sciences  connected  with  them.  TKEOPHRASTUS,  a  Greek  P^>1<^J^^ 

Thus  historical  theology  embraces  the  history  of  author,  bom  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  or  I^sb^ 

the  church,  of  Ohristian  doctrines,  of  heresies,  died  in  285  B.  C,  according  to  some  at  tM 

of  councils,  &c.   To  exegetical  theology  belong  age  of  85,  and  according  to  others  of  10^  j^ 

the  interpretation  (exegesis)  of  the  Bible ;  her-  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Plato  aodiH<t^* 

meneutios,  the  adenoe  which  teaches  the  right  and  when  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  i7^^ 
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«.*ophrasti]B  became  his  saaeeesor.  The  nimi*  feet  in  depth,  and  that  it  forms  a  complete  bowl 

:   of  his  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Greece  waa  except  at  the  northern  point  between  Therasia 

i>nti   time  2,000.    His  popularity  and  infla-  and  Thera,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  slit 

•e    on  the  public  affiiirs  of  Greece  excited  a  a  mile  in  width  and  1,170  feet  deep  midway 

L  t  y  spirit  against  him,  and  being  brought  be-  between  the  two  islands.    In  the  centre  of  this 

e  the  Areopagos  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  he  bowl  4  different  islands  have  risen  during  vol« 

•rided    his  own  cause,  and  waa  acquitted,  canic  eruptions  within  the  historic  period,  8 

r  or  this  he  taught  in  tranquiUity  until  805,  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  the  Camme- 

ioii  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphidides,  carried  a  nis.    The  first,  then  called  Hiera  (Holy),  now 

v  which  prohibited  all  poilosophers,  under  Pal»a  (Old)  Oammeni,  burst  out  of  the  sea 

^  II  of  death,  from  giving  any  public  instruo-  with  terrible  flame  and  noise  in  197  B.  0.    A 

y  II  without  the  permission  of  the  state.  Theo-  second  island,  which  has  since  disappeared,  rose 

>  rastas  left  Athens ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  near  the  first  in  67  B.  0.    A  third  appeared  in 

>v-  was  abolished,  and  he  returned,  and  con-  A  D.  46,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  now  known 

1  lied  his  labors  without  interruption  until  his  as  Mikia  Oammeni  (Little  Oammeni).     Nu« 

ith.    He  developed  no  new  system  of  philos-  merous  other  eruptions  and  changes  occurred 

hy,  but  expounded  that  of  his  master  Aris-  down  to  1707,  when  another  island,  the  Nea 

:Ie«     He  wrote  works  on  politics,  laws,  legis-  Oammeni  (New  Oammeni),  was  formed,  at  first 

f « >r^,  and  oratory,  which  are  lost,  and  ^^  A  composed  of  white  pumice,  but  subsequently 

^<ertation  on  the  Senses  andthehnagination,"  receiving  additions  of  brown  trachytic  rock,  to 

work  on  *^  Metaphysics,^' ^^  Oharacters,'' and  which  the  name  of  Black  island  was  given.  The 

v  o  works  on  botany,  "  The  History  of  Plants^'  eruption  did  not  wholly  cease  or  the  island  as- 

•1  '^  Tiie  Oauses  of  Plants,^'  which  are  extant  sume  its  present  form  till  1712,  since  which 

L  whole  or  in  part.    The  two  last  are  among  there  has  been  no  volcanic  action. 

te  earliest  works  on  botany  written  with  any  THEKAMEKES,  a  native  of  Oos,  who  was  a 

* :  o.titidc  precision,  and  contain  much  valuable  political  leader  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  the 

:  Ltter.     The  book. of  *'  Oharacters^'  consists  of  6th  century  B.  0.    In 411  he  became  a  member 

•J   sketches  of  the  general  vices  of  humanity  of  the  council  of  400;  but  seeing  that  the  down- 

s  developed  in  individuals.    All  the  remains  fall  of  this  government  was  near  at  hand,  he  de- 

f  Theophrastus  are  contained  in  the  edition  serted  it  and  became  one  of  the  leading  agents 

f  Aristotle  printed  by  Aldus  (5  vols.  foL,  in  its  overthrow.  In  410  he  commanded  a  por- 

'i^nice,  1495-'8) ;  the  best  edition  of  his  works  tion  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  engaged 

4    that  of  J.  G.  Schneider  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  in  cruising  about  and  exacting  money  from  the 

^18-^21).    His  ^*  Oharacters"  were  translated  islands,  and  finally  joined  the  fleet  under  Thra- 

iiio  French  and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La  sybulus,  and  took  part  in  the  bAttle  of  Oyzicus, 

iruyere,  and  into  English,  among  others,  by  in  which  he  command€Ki  one  of  the  8  divisions 

raiicis  Howell,  with  notes  and  illustrations  of  the  Athenian  force.   He  idso  served  with  Al- 

.ri«l  tlie  original  text  (8vo.,  London,  1824).  cibiades,  and  in  408  participated  in  the  siege  of 

LilKRA  (now  Santorin),  a  Grecian  island  of  Ohalcedon  and  the  capture  of  Byzantium.    He 

ite  /E-TfBan  sea,  now  belonging  to  the  govern-  was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the  battle 

neiit  of  the  Oyclades,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  of  ArginussQ  in  406.    In  the  trial  of  the  gener- 

;n   lat.  36''  20'  45"  N.,  long.  25"*  82'  58"  E.;  als  for  not  saving  the  crews  of  the  ships  after 

;  DL'th  about  9  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  breadth  about  the  result  of  the  battle  was  known,  Theramenes 

.\  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  21,827.    It  is  crescent-  came  forward  as  the  principal  accuser  of  his 

-unpeil,  with  the  concavity  on  the  W.  side  form-  colleagues,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  in- 

■i:r  a  bay  or  roadstead  partially  protected  by  fluence  that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 

.  >iO  small  islands  of  Therasia  and  AspronisL  to  death.    After  the  battle  of  ^gospotami, 

A  s  no  bottom  is  found,  vessels  make  fast  to  the  and  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Spartan 

,. I*  nipt  and  rocky  shores  in  this  roadstead.   The  general  Lysander,  when  the  city  was  reduced 

^'  >il  of  the  island  is  volcanic  and  inclined  to  to  great  extremity,  Theramenes  oflered  himself 

•irjuess,  bat  very  fertile.    The  annual  produo-  to  the  people  as  a  suitable  envoy  to  the  Lace- 

'}<>n  of  wine  is  over  1,000,000  gallons.    Ship  dsamonians,  declaring  that  he  could  detect  the 

Hiiiding  is  the  only  considerable  manufacture  real   intention    of   the    ephors  in  regard  to 

>  Mrried  on.   Though  an  ancient  Lacedssmonian  Athens,  and  that  also  he  had  influence  to  ob- 

<  tilonj,  Thera  is  only  of  historic  importance  as  tain  for  them  more  favorable  terms  than  any 

imvin$]C  sent  a  colony  to  found  the  city  of  Oy-  other.    He  was  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  and 

rene  in  Africa,  631  B.  0.    It  possesses  much  report,  but  remained  8  months  with  Lysander, 

;  uteres  to  the  physical  geographer,  however,  who  he  pretended  detained  him  that  length  of 

:  rom  the  volcanic  changes  which  have  occurred  time  without  informing  him  that  the  ephors 

in  it  within  th^historic  period.    The  concave  only  had  power  to  grant  peace;  and  upon  his 

W.  side  of  the  island  has  been  proved  to  be  a  return  to  the  city,  which  was  now  suflering 

v*urt  of  the  inner  wall  of  an  immense  volcanic  under  a  terrible  famine,  he  was  sent  to  make 

4^rater,  of  which  the  two  islands  of  Therasia  peace  on  any  terms.    The  hard  conditions  im- 

and  Aspronisi  form  a  continuation.    Soundings  posed  by  the  Lacedasmonians  were  assented  to 

lu.ide  by  command  of  the  English  admiralty  (see  Gbseos,  vol.  viii.  p.  448),  and  in  404  The- 

eiiDW  that  this  crater  is  from  1,200  to  2,449  ramenes,  who  had  during  his  8  months'  staj 
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wliSi  LyuBoiter  nade  amagMMBte  witii  tiM  pmmnBf  was  int  pnftHiiiai  at  fimpM  b 
AthMiifln  oligarchioal  exiles,  bee^e  one  of  tha  1658,  and  often  moB,  All  her  voTksliATe  b«e 
fhirtj  tyrants.  He  warmly  supported  the  first  trandated  into  nearly  every  langaageof  Eojup^ 
measnres  of  the  government  in  orodiing  the  and  still  fre(niently  awear  in  new  editkni. 
demooraoy  and  patting  to  death  its  prominent  THERMAIO  GULF.  Bee  Baijobica. 
leaders;  bnt  he  afterward  opposed  the  violent  TH£RMO'£L£OTRIGITY  (6r.  d^^  la; 
measures  of  Critias  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  and  Atcrpor,  amber).  For  the  principitt  re 
prinate  hatreds  to  gratify.  His  party  daily  in*  lating  to  electric  onrrenta,  so  cukd,  uA  bt 
oreased ;  but  Oritias,  after  charging  him  with  methods  cfl  indicating  and  measuring  them,  ss 
bekig  a  public  enemy,  caused  him  to  be  drag-  EuKfrBO-DrNAiaoa,  and  Elecxbo-Macsiiu. 
ged  -off  to  prison  by  partisans  with  ooncealed  Professor  Beebeok,  of  Berlin,  was  the  fim  :• 
daggers  whom  he  had  brought  into  the  sen*  diaoo¥er,inl828,thatif  twometalliobaibb- 
atehouse,  and  compelled  himtoinstantlydrink  hag  difi«^ent  crystalline  texture,  or  mequ. 
the  hemlock.  Theramenes  was  an  able  thou^  conducting  powers  through  any  cBsn,  m 
&ithles6  and  cunning  man ;  but  the  her^o  placed  in  contact  or  aoldereid  togkher.  end  tc 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  and  the  fact  end,  and  heated  or  corded  at  the  jiuMtioiitoi 
of  his  dying  in  defence  of  the  liberties  which  temperatore  different  from  that  of  the  ode: 
he  had  previously  conspired  to  betray,  ren-  parts,  and  if  fW>m  the  other  ends  of  the  bt*^ 
dered  him  a  special  object  of  admiration  to  the  at  the  same  time,  conducting  wires  be  um^i 
ancients.  to  complete  a  circuit,  the  natural  electricitT  c 
THERESA,  Mabia.  See  MabiaThsbbba.  the  metals  is  disturbed,  and  an  electnctlfcr- 
THERESA  OF  JESUS,  Saibt,  a  nun  and  rent  is  set  np,  which  is  maintained  so  longs 
mystic  writer  of  Spain,  bom  at  Avila  in  Old  the  parts  are  kept  at  an  nnlike  tempering 
Castile  in  1616,  died  Oct.  4, 1682.  At  the  age  When  the  ban  are  of  bismuth  and  anthno^ij 
of  80  she  entered  the  order  of  Oarmelites  in  a  and  the  junction  is  heated^  the  positive  curts: 
convent  of  her  native  town,  in  which  she  re«  is  at  this  from  the  antimony  to  the  Im^ 
mained  27  years.  She  then  became  the  foun-  and  along  the  condncting  vrires  from  the  boc! 
dress  of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Carmelites  to  the  former;  iqKm  coding  instead,  the ca^; 
(Barefooted  Oarmelites),  sometimes  called  af-  rent  is  reversed;  andwhenihetempentoKtf 
ter  her  Theresians.  During  her  life  29  con*  the  bars  becomes  equal  throughout,  the  c:^ 
rents  of  the  reformed  order  were  establidied,  rent  ceases.  An  extremely  feeble  caneot.  i> 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  counted  about  2,000  deed,  is  obtained  by  nnequklly  heatiiig  a  sl:^ 
members  in  6  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Spanish  bar,  as  of  bismuth.  The  currents  obtiioed^^ 
America.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug-  der  either  of  these  conditions  are  distingQis^t^ 
gles  and  aspirafions  of  her  heart  and  her  fre-  as  thermo-electrio;  and  experimenti  htve  u<- 
quent  mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and  termined  a  thermo-electric  series  of  metal'- ' 
letters,  which,  on  account  of  their  theological  which  the  following  ia  a  part ;  biemnth,  pl^ 
importance,  belong  among  the  most  memorable  num,  lead,  tin,  ocipper  or  sUver,  zmc,  iron,  or 
documents  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  Ro-  timony.  These  are  here  placed  in  roch  orcr; 
man  Oatholic  church,  while  their  excellence  that  any  one  before  gives  with  anyooelite''^ 
of  language  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a  the  series,  by  heat,  a  omrent  through  the  c(> 
place  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature.  She  ducting  wires  from  tiie  former  to  the  ]i^' 
wrote  her  works  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the  With  a  given  difference  of  tempentore.  ^ 
command  of  her  confessor.  The  foUowhig  five  current  is  more  intense  bb  the  mecah  are  ft- 
of  them  are  extant :  Ditcuno  o  rslacion  de  9u  ther  apart  in  the  series,  being  the  m(^  ^ 
vidoy  written  in  1662 ;  El  eamino  de  la  perf$e-  tense  yet  known  with  bismuth  and  aatiiiK'Bf- 
ei&n,  prepared  in  1668,  as  a  guide  for  the  nuns  the  current  is  constant  so  long  as  the  dif^* 
of  her  reformed  order ;  M  libro  de  la»  fun^  ence  of  temperaturee  is  ao,  as  when  the  }^^^ 
daeieneij  an  account  of  the  convents  founded  tion  is  kept  at  212%  the  fuiiher  endsat^'-^ 
by  her ;  Bl  ecuHUo  inUrier,  o  la»  moradae.  the  reverse ;  and  with  given  metsb,  it » ^^ 
written  in  1677,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  intense  aa  the  difference  of  the  temperatore  - 
her  mystic  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in  greater.  WiUi  any  single  pair  of  ban.  ^^  ^ 
glowing  colors  the  gradual  progress  of  the  soul  still  eomparativdy  feeble ;  Imt  when  the  ^^ 
to  the  7th  heaven,  £e  celestial  castle  of  Christ,  als  of  several  pairs  are  alternately  cooik^^ 
her  spouse ;  Sanioe  eeneeptee  de  amor  de  Diee,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  alternate  jaoett^^ 
the  original  of  which  she  burned  in  comjdiance  kept  equidistant,  as  is  readily  done  br  bc^^^ 
with  an  order  of  her  confessor,  bnt  which  has  ing  each  bar  at  right  angles  at  the  ends,  a^'fj^ 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken  by  one  of  ing,  and  arranging  so  as  to  bring  any  dsd^, 
the  nuns.  The  original  manuscripts  of  the  first  of  pairs  into  a  square  priamatio  piter  ^^  ^ 
four  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  length  of  a  single  bar,  witl^noo-eoDocctK 
Escurial  by  order  of  King  Philip  U.  The  first  strips  between  &e  bars,  and  the  tenuB*^  '^ 
complete  edition  of  these  works  appeared  at  connected  bj  eondootiBg  wires,  the  J^^^* 
-Salamanca  in  1687,  and  a  recent  one,  edited  by  of  the  current  ia  then,  as  in  the  (!^^*^  ; 
Ochoa,  at  Paris  in  1847  (Teeoro de  la$  ohrae  mis-  tery,  precisely  multiplied  by  the  vm^  '* 
tieoi  de  Santa  Tertea  de  Jeetu).  A  coUeotioB  the  pairs.  Such  an  arrangement,  ^^^^^ 
cf  letters  of  St  Theresa,  ad^essed  todiflbrait  MK.  Nobifi  and  Melloni,  is  a  thenaiKl*^ 
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le :  the  ends  of  the  ban  in  ihe  opposite  di^  the  origin  of  the  oommon  air  thermometer, 

ctuoDs  form  the  tiro  ^* faces"  of  the  pile;  as  improved  b7  Bojle  and  by  the  Florentine 

e  rail  J  this  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  protect-  academicians,  became  transformed  to  a  smaller 

.;::  iiii  but  the  fiuses;  and  in  this  sheath,  com-  bnlb  with  npright  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 

j.iiiicatiDg  respeotivelj  with  the  free antimonjr  the  contained  liquid  being  colored  spirits  of 

1(1  bismuth  bars  at  the  extremities  of  the  pile,  wine;  boiling  this  to  expel  air,  the  tube  was 

fr,i  two  cups,  termed  the  poles  of  the  pile,  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  affixed 

i  iic  number  of  paira  may  be  80  or  more;  and  to  a  case.    A  scale  of  degrees  was  also  intro- 

f")  the  size  of  the  bars  does  not  influence  the  dnced,  its  fixed  points  being  the  cold  of  snow 

reiii^th  of  the  current,  these  may  be  very  or  ice  and  the  greatest  heat  known  at  Flor> 

n:ill.  and  if  desirable  no  more  than  an  inch  ence;  it  was  of  necessity  very  variable  in  its 

M  lensfth.    Now,  when  one  of  the  faces  is  kept  indications.    At  tlus  stage  in  the  progress  of 

ii  a  given  temperature,  and  the  other  exposed  \  thermometry,  much  discussion  in  regard  to 

<  a  source  of  heat  or  to  oold,  even  though  this  the  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 

.^v  very  feeble,  yet  the  multipljring  effect  of  the  best  substance  for  use  in  the  instrument, 

ic  number  of  pairs  produces  a  current  strong  dec,  including  that  of  the  question  whether 

■■..•ni'Ai  to  give  a  very  sensible  deflection  to  water  did  not  freeze  at  different  temperatures 

i '  needle  of  a  galvanometer  with  which  the  in  diflerent  latitudes,  was  carried  on  in  fing- 

•les  are  connected;  and  the  instrument  forms  land  and  on  the  continent.    Hooke  advocated 

•V  far  the  most  delicate  means  known  for  the  as  the  lower  fixed  point  the  temperature  of 

•  tecrion  of  feeble  degrees  of  heat,  and  thus  freezing  water ;  butKewton  seems  first  to  have 
1 .  termiuing  the  behavior  of  various  substances  discovered  or  taken  advantage  of  the  facts,  that 

1  reference  to  radiation,  transmission,  &o.,  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  melting  snow  or  ice 

.is  atrent.    In  the  complete  apparatus,  known  always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  and  al« 

-•  the  ^Hhermo-multipher,"  there  are  screens  ways  very  nearly  one  temperature  in  boiling 

r  protecting  at  will  either  face  of  the  pile ;  water.    But  of  oil,  which  he  suggested  for  the 

.  limp  and  reflector  for  emitting  radiant  heat;  liquid  in  the  bulb,  the  movements  were  found 

:  stand  to  support  the  substances  to  be  experi-  to  be  too  sluggish  and  uncertain.     Romero 

'lilted  upon;   and  a  hollow  metallic  cone,  overcoming  a  prejudice  that  seems  to  have  ex- 

'iishod  within,  for  concentrating  the  rays  of  isted  in  regard  to  unequal  expansion  of  mer- 

:<  it.  when  required,  upon  one  face  of  the  pile,  cury,  first  adopted  that  liquid ;  and  he  doubt* 

In  Mv^-iloni^s  pUe  of  80  pairs,  the  indications  of  less  devised  the  instrument  and  scale  usually 

to  needle  are  strictly  proportional  to  the  tem-  attributed  to  Fahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1720) ; 

rature  only  to  20°  of  deflection ;  and  beyond  the  latter  constructing  and  introducing  the  in* 

lis  corrections  must  be  introduced.    Defleo-  strument,  so  that  it  became  generally  known 

on  of  35^  corresponds  to  unequal  heating  of  throughout  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 

lo  faces  through  6*'-8°  temperature.    For  an  century.    Of  this  thermometer,  tlie  lower  fixed 

vampie  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  32^*  below  freezing 

H  well  as  for  the  most  important  results  thus  point  of  water ;  but  whether  as  the  cold  obtain* 

!  iP  attained  by  its  use,  see  Diathbrhanot.  ^  by  its  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  snow,  or  as 

riiKHMOM£T£R  (Gr.  S^pfi^,  heat,  and  fit*  the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and  in 

r  >of,  measure),   an  instrument  designed,  by  either  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 

!  •ins  of  the  visible  or  mechanical  effect  of  heat  cold,  is  not  now  definitely  known;  and  sinoe 

;>on  some  part  or  substance  entering  into  its  Fahrenheit  kept  his  graduation  of  thermometers 

nistrnction,  to  show,  and  sometimes  also  to  a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  respecting  the 

^riiter,  the  temperatures  or  sensible  heats  of  choice  of  a  scale  of  ISO''  between  the  fixed 

i"  bodies  or  spaces  to  the  influence  of  which  points,  though  this  is  supposed  to  have  ori* 

i'  U  exposed.    For  the  general  principles  upon  ginated  in  some  theoretical  views  as  to  the  dil* 

'  ln*'h  the  invention  and  use  of  the  thermom-  atation  of  mercury.    Celsius  of  Sweden  (1742) 

*  T  are  based,  see  Expaitsion,  and  Hsat  (I.);  introduced  a  scale  of  100^  between  the  fixed 
'id  for  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  points ;  this  was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time 

apparent  or  sensible  heat  of  bodies,  with  of  the  revolution,  and  named  the  thennometre 

tc  modes  of  measuring  the  former,  see  Oalo-  eentigrade;  and  owing  to  its  convenient  deci* 

^RTRR,  and  Heat  (III.). — The  first  attempt  at  mal  division,  it  has  been  wholly  adoptod  in 

;  Ikating  to  the  eye  differences  of  tempera-  several  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 

'  ><re.  seems  to  have  been  by  the  contrivance  into  general  use  among  scientific  men  through- 

•;irioiisly  ascribed  to  Drebbel  of  Holland  and  out  the  world.    An  advantage  of  Fahrenheit's 

^t'h'torius  of  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  in  many  instances,  is  still  that  the  less 

• ''h  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  glass,  range  of  the  degree  saves  the  necessity  of  so 

^  'f\^  was  very  rude  and  inaccurate,  consisting  often  resorting  to  fractions  in  the  expression 

't  a  c;hiss  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be-  of  temperatures;  its  real  fault  and  opprobri* 

1  »w  iuto  a  cup  of  colored  liquid,  which,  the  air  um  is  its  needlessly  fixing  the  0  elsewhere 

"t  the  bulb  having'  been  partly  expelled'  by  than  at  the  freezing  point;  and  perhaps,  could 

"  ;it,  rose  in  the  tube,  and  stood  at  different  its  zero  be  restored  to  the  true  place,  and  the 

'- '  i.'hts  according  as  Uie  air  remaining  in  the  range  from  this  to  boiling  point  be  divided  into 

1  i  b  was  more  or  less  expanded  by  heat.  This,  IGO"*,  the  ntmoat  convenience  and  perfection  of 
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a  thennometrio  scale  would  be  attained.    The  and  tabe  at  snoh  tempeninre  is  ezptiled;  % 

aoale  of  B^omar  isSO^  between  the  fixed  points;  moying  the  lamp,  atf  soon  as  the  celuBu  ber;.' 

and  dkat  of  De  Lisle,  now  little  nsed,  is  150%  to  contract,  the  flame  is  directed  upon  tie  a. 

tsJcing  the  zero  at  boiling  point  and  reckoning  of  the  tube,  hermetically  sealing  it  In  o> 

downward.— Obviously,  the  expanslTe  effect  of  tracting  npon  cooling,  the  mercury  vitb(bv> 

heat  apon  any  convenient  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  mainly  into  the  bulb,  leaving  much  of  tk::.< 

can  be  made  the  measure  and  indicator  of  tem-  vacuous,  save  that  it  may  contain  an  cnrsr 

peratures;  and  for  the  [purpose  each  of  these  ly  rare  mercurial  vapor;  and  the  instnitv 

three  forms  of  matter  is  in  use.    For  ordinary  is  now  complete,  except  the  grtduAti^i  a 

use,  however,  the  simple  expansion  of  a  solid  is  mounting. — ^it  will  be  evident  that  ve  k:  i 

too  small,  and  that  of  a  gas  too  great,  and  diffi-  nothing  of  absolute  temperature,  except  u-- 

cult  to  measure.    Liquids  have  an  intermediate  retically ;  that  the  range  of  actual  and  po»^.: 

range  of  expansion,  and  are  hence  more  con-  temperatures  reaches  beyond  our  pove>  : 

venientiy  managed  and  observed;  and  of  the  detection,  both  upward  and  downirard,  a:i  '> 

different  liquids  which  offer  some  features  of  an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to  be  oompan..  c 

convenience,  mercury  is  readily  determined  to  an  endless  chain  of  which  we  candisc4)Ter  cc; 

be  the  most  eligible  for  general  employment,  by  so  many  links  at  some  part  of  its  coune:  tii. 

the  nearly  equal  rate  of  expansion  throughout  any  temperature  we  may  choose  for  m  t>. 

the  range  between  its  solidifying  and  its  sublim-  point  must  be  simply  arbitrary ;  and  jet.  .1: 

ing  in  vapor ;  by  the  great  extent  of  that  range,  by  selecting  two  such  fixed  points,  dividizt^  ^- 

more  thui  700^  F. ;  by  the  rapidity  with  which  intervening  range  into  a  fixed  number  ii  ^- 

it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  space  it  is  in ;  grees,  and  extending  this  scale  by  eqiiAl  i:*:- 

by  its  slight  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  glass  vals  of  sensible  temperature  both  abore  r • 

tube;  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  below  the  fixed  points,  we  introduce  a  ic&' 

freed  of  air.    La  maMng  a  mercurial  thermom-  and  accurate  means  of  measuring  and  ccittJ 

eter,  a  glass  tube  with  bore  of  capillary  size,  ing  the  temperatures  we  can  observe.  Tlit;^' 

and  this  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  uniform  capa-  peculiar  fitness  of  the  fixed  points  tb«t  Li': 

city  throughout,  is  selected;  the  approximate  been  selected,  is  in  their  being  the moststi:! 

uniformity  being  readily  tested  by  mtrodncing  invariable,  and  the  most  convenient  in  yrvi^- 

a  short  column  of  mercury,  impelling  it  by  idr  In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freedng  pui: ; 

through  file  tube,  and  observing  whether  it  water  is  called  82°,  the  boiling  point  S12'  >' 

preserves   nearly  equal   lengths   throughout,  intervening  range  tbus  being  divided  into  I"* 

Gutting  the  tube  to  the  required  length,  a  bulb  in  the  centigrade,  the  freezing  point  is  0 .  '-< 

is  blown  upon  one  end  in  the  usual  method  of  boiling  point  100°;  all  temperatures  abovt  i^ 

glass-blowing,  but,  to  avoid  moisture,  with  air  0,  in  either  of  these  scales,  being  conndere(i.t:t 

from  a  rubber  bag.    The  greater  the  capacity  when  needful  marked,  + ,  and  all  below  0.- 

of  the  bulb,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tube.  Though  the  rate  of  expansion  of  pure  D«^c'? 

the  greater  the  length  of  tube  that  will  be  filled  increases  slightly  with  the  rise  of  temp^^rs-  -^ 

by  a  given  degree  of  expansion  of  the  mercury,  (see  Expaivsion),  yet  both  the  amount  ss<l '  ^ 

and  so  the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  indica-  variation  are  known;  and  by  this  smooDt.  IK' 

tions, «.  0.,  the  power  of  showing  slight  changes  in  66.08  between  the  fixed  points,  the  osf  ^  -^ 

of  temperature.    The  bulb  is  more  commonly  of  the  tube  between  the  heights  of  colc^  - 

made  spherical,  and  this  form  best  resists  any  it  showing  the  freezing  and  boiling  pois^  ^* 

effect  of  varying  pressures  of  the  atmosphere ;  be  precisely  -g-f^^  of  the  whole  oanaeitj  ot  f-^' 

but  for  sensibility  in  point  of  time,  or  quickness  and  bulb  below  freezing  point    if,  oo^'  ^^, 

of  response  to  the  acting  temperature,  that  af-  mometer  tubes  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  (^-^ 

fording,  with  a  given  quantity  of  mercury,  the  be  had,  and  the  expansion  both  of  themer'''? 

largest  surface  is  best ;  and  this  quality,  others  and  the  glass  tube  containing  it  oonM  al^"  >^ 

being  disregarded,  is  secured  by  the  cylindrical  supposed  uniform,  then  the  rise  of  the  ci' '^' 

bulb,  which  is  usually  straight,  sometimes  coil-  in  such  a  thermometer  would  be  thrcair"  ■-' 

ed.    A  small  cup  is  now  cemented  to  the  open  whole  range  precisely  proportional  to  tk  ^' 

end  of  the  tube,  or  a  paper  fhnnel  introduced  pansion,  and  precisely  equid  for  the  »^''^ 

into  it;  into  either  some  mercury  is  put;  the  ber  of  degrees  in  any  part  of  ^^.^^  ,;7 

bulb  is  heated  with  a  lamp  to  expel  air,  and  these  suppositions,  however,  fail  in  the '>|-j 

then  left  to  cool,  when  the  atmosphere  forces  To  find  the  freezing  pointy  the  bnlb  a^  '-' 

in  mercury,  partly  filling  it    The  lamp  is  applied  tube,  to  very  nearly  the  height  to  which  .^ 

again,  and  the  mercury  boiled  some  minutea  cold  will  lower  the  column,  are  kept  ^^"v 

to  expel  air  and  moisture ;  upon  subsequent  in  melting  pounded  ice  or  snov,  long  es'  , 

cooling,  mercury  from  the  cup  or  ftmnel  alone  to  bring  the  mercury  and  glass  throDgh<^<^  . 

enters,  completely  filling  the  bulb  and  tube,  the  freezing  temperature;  the  oontracooD  ^ 

Emptying  tlie  cup,  this  is  removed  by  heating  relative  volumes  of  botii  are  tboB  fi^°^'-^ ' 

with  a  blowpipe,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  cured,  and  the  point  below  which  the  o^^f  ^^ 

upper  end  of  the  tube  to  a  narrow  neck ;  and  coliinm  ceases  to  fall  is  marked  on  the  ^ 

then,  by  reheating  the  instrument  to  the  high-  with  a  file.    Water  boils  at  temperator^^ 

est  temperature  it  is  expected  to  show,  the  ex*  ing  not  only  wiUi  the  atmospbtf^  P''^ 

oess  of  mercury  over  just  enough  to  fill  the  bulb  but  also  with  the  puri^  of  the  v*^  ^ 
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'h  tho  kind  of  Teasel,  and  state  of  its  snrfiioe ;  mode  of  calibration,  see  Professor  J.  P.  Oooke'a 
:  the  temperature  of  the  steam  or  yet  nnoon*  ^^Ohemioal  Physics,"  voL  i.  (Boston,  1860),  or 
'.<od  vapor  freely  arising  from  it  does  not  the  original  memoirs  of  Regnanlt,  Menunrea  de 
.-y  with  these  latter  conditions,  bnt  in  strict  rinstitutj  vol.  xzi.  pp.  289,  328.    Still,  the  rise 
i'.iun  with  the  pressure  merely.    Hence,  to  observed  in  a  thermometer  tube  is  not  the  ab- 
(1  the  boiling  point,  the  instrument  is  next  solate  expansion  of  the  mercnry,  bat  the  rela- 
inersed,  not  in  boiling  water,  bnt  within  the  tive  expansion,  or  difference  between  the  in- 
-.  a  [11  freely  escaping  from  it  (the  best  apparatus  crease  of  Tolnme  of  the  mercury  and  of  capacity 
r  tlie  purpose  bein^  that  of  Regnault),  and  of  the  bulb  and  tube.    Mercury  expanding  about 
'.en  the  barometer  shows  a  fixed  atmospherio  7  times  more  than  glass,  its  relative  is  about  \ 
-■'vsure  of  29.92  inches  of  mercury.    In  this  less  than  its  absolute  expansion.     Again,  in 
^•>  the  instrument  remains  until  the  glass  and  view  of  the  fact  merely  that  mercury  expands 
"Tvury  have  throughout  acquired  the  tern-  more  rapidly  at  higher  temperatures,  the  lengths 
ature  of  the  steam;  then,  their  expansions  of  the  degrees  forming  the  scale  should  increase 
■Mi:  completed,  and  the  column  ceasing  to  slightly  from  zero  up,  in  order  that  these  may 
1  y.  the  height  is  marked  as  before.    If  the  correspond  with  equal   variations   of  actual 
"oineter  indicates  any  other  pressure  than  temperature.    In  thermometers  generally,  the 
i^  above  given,  a  correction  must  be  made,  marked  degrees  are  of  the  same  length  through- 
1  tiie  true  boiling  point  marked  higher  or  out  the  scale ;  or  they  are  of  equal  length  bo- 
rer than  that  shown  at  the  time;  the  cor>  tween  certain  points  ascertained  by  a  standard, 
•tion  being  by  a  space  corresponding  to  l"*  P.  and  correspond  mathematically,  not  thermally, 
'  every  .59+  inch  of  the  barometer.    The  for  all  temperatures  beyond  the  highest  and 
orent  thermometric  scales  are  readily  re-  lowest  points  so  found.    The  error  arising  even 
'^i- lie  to  each  other ;  rules  for  the  reductions  from  equal  division  between  freezing  and  boil- 
:<  commonly  required,   representing    any  ing  points  is  very  slight,  since  the  degree  has  a 

•  en  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  by  F",  of  mean  length,  a  little  too  long  below  and  too 
"itiirrade  degrees  by  0**,  &o.,  are  thus  briefly  short  above;  but  carrying  the  same  divisions 

1' reused:   To  reduce  above  boiling  and  below  freezing  point,  it  re- 

FaVr«„>,«if  f«n^„*, A^          sf  rsro    oa\     no  wdts  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  scale  the 

'  e  ti-r-uie  to  Fahrenheit %  €*»  +82  =  F«.  temperature  mdicatod  IS  always  higher,  and  m 

r  ihronheit  to  Keaumar %  (F^  -82)  =  R».  the  latter  part  lowcr,  than  the'actual  tempera- 

uuumur  to  Fahrenheit •/*  B'  +82  =F-.  ^„^^     j^K^^  generally,  the  rate  of  expansion 

1  lie  principal  sources  of  error  in  the  meron-  of  glass  increases  about  equally  with  that  of 

li  thermometer,  and  inseparably  connected  mercury;   and  this  fact  sometimes  nearly  or 

'  -h  the  instrument,  however  accurately  con-  quite  corrects,  or  even  over-compensates  the 

'infed,  arise  from  the  inequality  of  caliber  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  mercury.    But 

'  -'le  tube,  and  of  the  expansions  of  the  mer-  such  correction  cannot  be  relied  on,  since  the 

•>'  aad  glass.    The  caliber  probably  always  rate  of  expansion  differs  much  in  different  kinds 

-'.es  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  tube,  or  manufactures  of  glass,  and  even  in  the  same 

^-  <ie  that,  from  the  usual  method  of  drawing  tube  under  different  circumstances.    A  result 

.'  the  tubes,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  form  a  very  is,  that  two  thermometers  constructed  with  the 

;  .  h  elongated  hollow  cone.    Hence,  to  make  greatest  care  seldom  continue  to  agree  through 

^  '^taii.lard  or  highly  perfect  thermometer,  it  points  much  above  or  below  the  fixed  points; 

'^  'ines  necessary  in  the  outset  to  place  the  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  behavior  of 

e  upon  the  carriage  of  a  dividing  engine  for  the  glass  must  render  absolute  accuracy  unat- 

■•^ilmeir  scales  (briefly  alluded  to  under  Di-  tainable,  and  must  introduce  the  question  of 

''"*'''. E>«oiNK,  and  of  which  that  by  Duboscq,  possible  variation  into  all  scientific  data  collect- 

■  i*:iris,  is  the  best  now  made),  and  moving  ed  from  observations  with  two  or  more  of  these 

■^'^'i^'h  the  tube  a  short  column  of  mercury,  instruments.    For  the  rates  of  variation  in  ex- 

'  Murk  on  it,  by  means  of  a  small  microscope  pansion  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  as  determined 

'  I  cross  wires,  and  the  graver  of  the  instru-  by  Regnault,  see  the  works  above  referred  to. 

'"«t,  the  len^hs  of  this  column  in  the  differ-  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  good  flint 

'    r>arts.    This  process  is  the  calibration  of  glass  is  best  for  the  tubes,  as  most  nearly  and 

•  *  tube.    Dividing  all  these  lengths  with  ref-  uniformly  compensating  the  change  in  the  mer- 

•  ^ce  to  some  arbitrarily  assumed  number  of  cury;  while  common  or  crown  glass  is  irregu- 
-"ees,  or  rather  parts,  a  new  and  wholly  ar-  lar  and  less  trustworthy.     For  the  more  accu- 

try,  but  (for  the  caliber)  perfect  scale,  is  rate,   or   standard    thermometers,    the    scale 

'irieU;  exposing  to  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  should  be  engraved  on  the  tube  itself,  since 

V;\l^  marks  of  the  graver  are  more  plainly  the  unequal  expansion  of  a  metal  or  ivory  case 

"Od  upon  the  tube ;  and  it  is  then  verified  or  strip  may  introduce  new  sources  of  error ; 

»  reourring  to  the  use  of  the  engine.     The  ar-  this  effect  is  very  nearly  obviated,  in  the  care- 

-..  .*^'^  f  *\f^^  *''®  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  reduced  to  de-  ful  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  common 

"Z^  ]           *^^^®  required,  and  these  being  instruments,  if  time  enough  be  allowed  the 

'Ttk  -^  ™*i'Jted,  and  of  course  differing  in  tube,  mercury,  and  case  to  acquire  throughout 

,^  j;^.'^  different  parts,  a  standard  instrument  the  same  temperatures,  and  the  marking  be 

otamed.    For  a  more  full  statement  of  the  careMly  done.    The  length  of  the  degree  on 
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of  indioatum  of  temperatarea^  depending  on  the  tton  of  merenrj  noor  its  pcnni  of  eoogdiDii 

folatiye  oapaoities  of  bulb  and  tube,  there  ia  a  —89^  F^  the  teznperatarea  ahown  hjmjtm- 

gain  in  this  respect  from  making  the  bulb  large  ourial  thermometer  moch  below  0**  F.  ire  <:$• 

and  ti^  tube  exceedingly  fine.    Bat,  again,  the  oeptive,  being  appaiwiily  low^  than  in  wU'r. 

large  bulb  is  liable  sensibly  to  reduce  the  tern-  and  such  errors  have  eren  ariaen  as  thst* 

perature  of  the  very  medium  or  masa  tested,  supposing  that  in  some  instaneea  the  merrcr 

aod  eq>eoially  when  the  volume  of  the  latter  la  itself  had  not  congealed  mitil  reedkiBi;  -44 

small ;  while  for  sensibility  in  the  way  of  quick  or  *-46°.  Alcohol,  commonly  vaed  where  t^ 

response,  also,  the  smaller  the  bulb  Uie  better,  peratures  muck  below  0^  F»  are  to  be  obiefTK. 

Hence,  the  effort  is  directed  rather  to  securing  is  liable  at  sock  range  to  much  TsritfioL  ir 

smallness  of  caliber  in  the  tube ;  and  to  allow  though  it  does  not  fireese  eren  at  — l^  i 

of  this,  the  back  of  the  tube  is  enamelled  white  and  Oapt  Parry,  in  his  antic  Toyafo.  ^ 

to  show  the  column  by  contrast,  and  the  bore  senred  differences  of  Ml  lO""  O.  betvcca  i-^- 

is  flattened  or  made  elliptical,  a  broader  side  hoi  thermometers  by  the  beat  maken.  K-* 

standing  toward  the  eye.    In  the  most  delicate  measurement    of   tempenitarea  ooooden' ; 

scales,  the  subdivision  is  seldom  carried  beyond  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  see  Prv'ti' 

20  parta  to  the  centigrade  degree;  a  practised  tbr.     Br^guet^s  metallie  thermometer  i?  c 

^e  will  then  read  to  hundredths  of  the  degree,  applioation  of  the  unequal  expma&om  (tf  d^*^ 

The  eye  in  careful  reading  should  always  be  at  ent  metals ;  a  compound  bar  of  piatbrnn,  pL 

the  level  of  the  top  of  the  column ;  and  the  aid  and  silver  is  roUed  into  an  extremely  tbin  r^* 

of  a  small  telescope  may  be  employed.     In  bon,  which  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  the  platka 

uaing  a  standard  thermometer,  both  bulb  and  outermost,  one  end  being  fixed  uidtbe  ov: 

stem  d^ould  be  immersed  in  the  mediumj  if  acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  drcs-r 

thia  be  impossible,  a  correction  must  be  made  scale ;  the  silver,  expanding  most  with  htc 

for  the  length  of  column  in  the  tube  unacted  tends  to  unbend  the  spiral,  and  moves  iht  l- 

on;  and  when  the  mass  of  the  bulb  itself  must  dex.    Thia  thermametw  ia  both  eiosedisf.' 

sensibly  abstract  from  the  temperature  to  be  sensitive  and  accurate,  and  can  be  used  fiotTtn 

observed,  a  farther  correction  for  this  error  is  high  temperatures.    Mr.  Victor  Beanmou  ' 

required.     Kerourial  thermometers  are  liable  New  York,  oonstructs  a  cheap  and  servicer 

to  error  from  still  other  and  more  singular  con*  metallic  thermometer,  on  the  principle  of  t.  - 

ditions.    Owing  to  some  change  in  the  glass,  compoxmd  metallic  bar  carrymg  an  iKi^- 

either  due  to  continued  pressure  of  air,  or  more  the  necessity  of  transmitting  the  mwwfv 

likely  to  slow  rearrangement  of  the  partidea  through  several  pieces  ia  like^toiBtrodQctc- 

following  the  molecular  disturbances  by  melt-  equalities  of  indication,  but  probably  doe^** 

ing  and  blowing  of  the  glass,  the  zero  point  than  in  good  mercurial  thermometers ;  vl- 

slowly  rises  through  a  year  or  more,  and  some*  advantages  of  these  iastrmneats  are,  thit  u^* 

timea  to  an  extent  of  1°  or  2^.    Hence,  the  are  portable,  prompt,  and    ^uily  reid  cr^ 

tubes  must  never  be  used  immediately  after  may  be  used  to  meaaure  temperstores  raec:.' 

making,  but  laid  aside  at  least  10  or  12  months  from  below  —SO"*  to  1,900''  F.    A  diffeRc^^ 

before  sealing  and  graduation.    Despretz  finda  thermometer  is  a  modificatian  of  the  tk  tlx'- 

that  tins  change  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  momettf ,  in  which   two   large  ^a»  bci  • 

period.     Bntsndden  variations  also  occur,  and  above  are  connected  by  m  ^ass  tube  \*" 

either  transient  or  peruAnent.    As  an  exam-  twice  at  rig^  anglee ;  the  horinmtal  aB<l  ^' 

pie  of  the  former,  if  a  thermometer  osed  for  of  the  upright  tubes  are  filled  in  the  ^<^', 

some  time  for  ordinary  temperaturea  have  its  form  with  a  colored  liqnid,  which  is  dcpref^ 

aero  point  verified,  and  be  then  exposed  for  on  either  side  as  the  corre^pondlDg  bci^  ' 

very  little  time  to  a  heat  at  or  above  212^,  more  heated;  thus  the  inatrumeut  iDdir-'* 

upon  testing  the  zero  point  immediately  after,  differences  of  the  temperatsiea  to  wbieb  t: 

it  will  be  found  (probi^ly  through  permanence  two  bulbs  may  be  exmwed.    It  is  vert  tts:^ 

in  degree  of  the  expanaion  of  the  glass)  lowered  tive ;  and  by  a  scale  uie  results  it  tSod'^  •'* 

by  .1°  to  .2° ;  and  it  may  be  some  weeks  in  comparable  with  each  other. — ^It  is  ofte^  '^ 

recovering  its  fivmer  position.    In  view  of  all  portent  to  have  means  of  knowing  the  iti£^^ 

these  circumstances,  it  becomea  necessary  fro-  or  lo  weat  temperaturea,  or  both,  oocaning  c7> 

quently  to  verify  anew  the  0  point  in  instru*  ing  a  period  when,  or  in  ajtnations  neb  i-^ 

ments  for  accurate  observation.    The  ntmost  the  observer  cannot  be  preaent;  snd  ftf  -"^ 

attainable  accuracy  ia  however  secured  only  by  purpose,  the  registering  instmrnente  knofi  * 

use  of  a  perfect  air  thermometer.     (8ee  Be-  maximum  and  minimum  thermooeten  ^ -^ 

gnault's,  in  Oooke's  *^  Ohemical  Physics,"  p.  been  devised.    One  of  the  simplsst  o^  ^ 

684.)  The  common,  cheap  thermometers  serve  known  is  Butherford's  maximum  and  mbflBC^ 

very  well  for  audh  uses  aa  observing  the  tem«  Two  thermometers  are  afilxed  upon  the  a^ 

perature  of  a  room  or  a  bath ;  but,  as  graduated  plate,  thdr  tnbea  bent  at  right  anaee  jo^  *^ 

with  less  precision,  by  oompsrison  with  a  stan-  the  bulba  and  placed  horiiontuly,  ^^^ 

dard  in  a  water  bath,  they  are  necessarily  in*  its  scale.    The  maximum  thermometer  Im'j 

accurate,  and  differ  much  fhnn  each  other,  ea*  fh>nt  of  the  mercury  odumn  a  short  pi^  ? 

peoially  below  O^'F.  or  much  above  the  boiling  iron  wiroi  which  ia  pmhadakMig  ty  tbe*^ 
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of  the  AtheniftDs,  and  against  the  earnest  re-  oonntry  was  infested  with  robben,  ndlierj 

monstrances  of  Demosthenes,  Philip  was  al-  anxious  to  siffnaliae  his  prowess.   OntbenK 

lowed  to  occupy  it,  and  thus  gain  a  foothold  he  destroyed  yarions  rohbers  tnd  monf'^ 

in  southern  Greece.    Here  the  Greeks  assem-  and  arriving  at  Athens  was  reoognixed.'^ 

bled  in  279  B.  0.  to  repel  Brennnsand  the  Gauls,  father,  but  narrowly  escaped  death  frc-r.  '^ 

and  in  191  Antioohus  the  Great  of  Syria  inef-  hands  of  Medea.    He  also  engaged  in  ivr 

fectually  labored  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  with  the  Pallantids,  the  sons  and  gnni^o:- : 

passing  the  defile.     Several  severe  contests  Pallas,  the  brother  of  iEgeus,  in  regtrd  i  :; 

also  took  place  here  during  the  late  Greek  war  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  ivx^y  - 

of  independence.    On  the  heights  above  Ther«  His  first  great  exploit  was  the  csptaK^:  > 

mopylsB  the  remains  of  three  Hellenic  fortresses  Marathonian   hull,  which   had  ravisfl  '• 

are  still  to  be  found.  neighboring  country.    In  this  same  em«r> 

TH&ROIGXE    DE    MSRIOOURT,    Anns  Androgeos,  son  of  ^Gnos,  king  of  Cmc 

Joseph,  or  Lambxrtikb,  a  noted  woman  in  the  perish^ ;  and  in  return  the  AthenUfi*  '. 

French  revolution,  born  at  M^ricourt,  Id  the  oeen  compelled  to  send  to  Oreteever^  9 ^.'^ 

yicinitv  of  Li^ge,    in   1759,    died   in   1817.  a  tribute  of  7  young  men  and  7  maiden? ' 

Though  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants,  she  re-  given  up  to  the  Minotaur,  who  were  offer- « 

oeived  an  excellent  education,  but  had  to  leave  him  in  a  labyrinth  constnicted  hj  Dsfl:^  • 

her  native  village  on  account  of  her  dissolute  from  whose  numerous  passsges  no  ooti  v 

life.    Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  escape.    When  the  third  period  for  sendiD;-. 

baron  so  famous  as  **  Anacharsis  Olootz,^'  she  victims  arrived,  Theeens  came  forward  p: 

removed  with  him  to  Paris,  became  known  as  fared  himself,  with  the  intention  of  tkj'n: ' 

a  courtesan,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  monster.    Arriving  atOno8Sus,he  (^m^i  / 

several  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  took  affections  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  kir:  * 

a  large  share  in  all  insurrectionary  movements.  Orete,  and  was  famished  by  her  with  i^; ' 

She  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  and  a  clue  of  thread,  with  whidi  be  kill'  i ' 

popular  manifestation  of  Oct.  6  and  6,  1789,  Minotaur   and   escaped  from  the  \&ly" 

was  load  in  her  denunciations  of  the  queen.  Hereupon  he  quitted  Orete  with  his  of  * 

and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  ions,  carrying  off  Ariadne,  whom  howeTi* 

the  dreadful  procession  which   hrought  the  left  behind  at  the  island  of  Naxos.  It  hsd  "^  - 

royal  family  from  Versailles  to  the  Tuileries.  agreed  that  in  case  the  expedition  ^<^ 

On  July  17,  1791,  she  figured  in  the  mob  dis-  successful,  Theseus  on  his  return  BhoaM    ' 

persed  in  the  Ohamp  de  Mars  by  the  national  white  saOs  instead  of  the  black  ones  whit  t'  • 

guard  under  Lafayette  and  BaUly.     Having  vessel  was  in  the  habit  of  carrjing;  y-'"' 

visited  her  native  country  with  a  view  to  revo-  arrangement  was  forgotten,  andifigeos,  i"  -' 

lution,  she  was  arrested,  taken  to  Vienna,  and  ing  his  son  was  destroyed,  threw  him^^'  " 

imprisoned,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  sea.    Theseus  now  ascended  the  v..:  '• 

sent  back  to  France,  where  she  assisted  in  the  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Aita  * 

insurrections  of  June  20  and  Aug.  10, 1792.   On  who  had  not  recovered  from  tiie  lo»e< »'  ^'  ' 

the  latter  day  she  mercilessly  murdered  Suleau,  ed  by  them  from  the  attack  of  Hercult<  :  • 

the  editor  of  the  Aetes  des  ApStres,  who  had  invadedtheir  territory,  defeated  them, an! 

ridiculed  her  in  his  paper,  cut  off  his  head  and  ried  off  their  queen  Aiitiope.    In  reven^''  "^ 

put  it  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  while  trampling  his  formidable   women    crossed  the  Ciin!i^(' ' 

corpse  under  her  feet.    She  also  shared  in  the  Bosporus  on  ice,  entered  Attica,  and  mi- 

massacres  of  September.    A  little  later,  being  to  Athens  itself,  and  were  finallr  rvi<p' '; 

suspected  of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  after  a  long  and  hloody  battle  in  thestriT! '^ 

Orleans  and  conspiring  with  the  Girondists,  that  city.    Beside  these  there  are  bat  ft »'j^ 

she  lost  her  popularity;  and  having  once  un*  the  ancient  heroic  enterprises  in  which  Tb**- 

der  taken  to  vindicate  Brissot  in  the  Tuileries  does  not  figure.    He  was  one  of  the  Arir*''^^ 

garden,  she  was  seized  by  a  numher  of  enraged  was  engaged  in  the  Calydonian  hnot.  :■  •" 

women,  who  stripped  her  and  publicly  whipped  with  Pirithous  and  the  Lapitha  i^^-'^ ; 

her.    She  became  a  raving  maniac,  and  was  Oentaurs,  and  also  assisted  Adrastos  in  ^-^  ' 

confined  in  La  Salp5tridre,  where  she  remained  ing  the  bodies  of  those  slain  before  T'   ^ 

insane  for  years.  Aided  by  Pirithous,  he  carried  off  Helw  * 

THESEUS,  the  great  legendary  hero  of  At-  Sparta  when  she  was  only  9  years  oli  ^  ' 

tica,  was  according  to  the  commonly  received  was  in  consequence  invaded  by  Wor 

legends  the  son  of  iEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Pollux.    Menestheus  incited  the  Atliem^; 

iEthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troszen.  rise  against  their  ruler ;  and  Thesen8,fir.c.r  • 

-^igeus  upon  his  departure  from  Troezen  hid  impossible  to  sustain  himself,  r*^'*^!'^.:;, 

his  sword  and  shoes  under  a  stone,  and  charged  island  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  destrorw  tjj  , 

jffithra  if  she  gave   birth  to  a  son  to  send  treachery  of  King  Lyooroedes.   In  *j'^  ^; '. 

him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  the  oracle  directed  his  bones  U>  b«  ''^  *.- 

away  the  stone.    When  he  arrived  at  matu-  from  the  island  to  Athens,  bnt  it  was  not  ^ 

rity  his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage,  469;  when  Scyros  was  taken  by  Cimon*  i  ^ 

and  taking  possession  of  the  tokens  he  set  was  pretended  the  hody  was  fonnd.  "'*.',^ 

out  for  Attica  by  land  instead  of  sea,  as  the  were  laid  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  «o*^ 


4S6  THIBET 

Tiishigongf  G«rdikh  or  €krtop6  on  the  Indus,  principal  grain  and  tlie  obief  article  of  £^ 

Chaprong,  Toling,  Daba  on  the  Bntlej,  Bathan  The  number  of  animals  is  greater  than  T<?d' 

on  the  Eincha,  and  Tsiamdo  on  the  Me-kiang.  be  expected  from  the  scantiness  of  Tegetstkc 

The  Chinese  viceroy  resides  at  Teshoo-Loom-  the  wild  cat,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  badger,  c: 

boo. — ^Thibet  bas  nnmerons  lakes,  the  largest  bear  are  the  principal  camivora;  the  gns^ 

of  which  are  Eoko-nor  and  Tcharin-nor,  near  nivorons  animals  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  idrJ. 

the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  Tengri-nor  and  there,  and  in  addition  the  yak  or  gnrntiB^  .i 

Paltee,  without  outlets ;  Khawan  Bhad,  16,000  the  musk  deer  (both  said  to  be  tM^i 

feet  above  the  sea ;   and  Mansarowar,  at  the  there),  the  elephant,  wild  ox,  buffalo,  goat  'ix 

source  of  the  SntleJ.    Nearly  all  of  these  lakes  argali  with  its  noms  weighing  100  lbs.,  miz: 

are  brackish.    The  head  waters  of  most  of  the  bhoral  or  long-haired  sheep.    Wild  fowl  2:: 

great  rivers  of  S.  an^  8.  E.  Asia  are  within  the  fish  are  abundant,  but  Lamaism  prohibits  tbc 

limits  ot  Thibet,  as  the  SntleJ,  the  Indus,  the  as  articles  of  food. — ^The  inhabitants  bekc 

Jumna,  and  2  or  8  other  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  were  origmaD/  r^ 

the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salwen,  madic.    They  are  pliant  and  agile,  and  u?qi.7 

the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang.     The  brave,  generous,  fhink,  and  honest.    Therv  sv 

cotlntry  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  on  the  also  some  Bootanese  and  Katchi  or  Cask^ 

globe,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain  nans,  who  are  workers  in  metals  and  ci^r- 

chains,  and,  though  presenting  a  varied  surface  chants.    The  practice  of  polyandry  is  cornet". 

of  hill  and  valley,  seldom  except  in  its  lowest  one  woman  being  the  wife  of  all  the  brc>tbr> 

valleys  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  in  a  family.    The  Thibetans  cultivate  ih^y- 

the  sea,  while  the  height  of  the  greater  part  is  wherever  it  is  arable;  but  are  not  much  skilei 

14,000  feet  or  more.    The  N.  E.  part  of  Thibet  in  agriculture.   They  are  very  ingenious  wk-tI- 

is  a  desert,  cold  and  barren;  branches  of  the  ers  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stoQca.  d. 

Karakorum  range,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Hima-  make  very  fine  woollen  doths,  shawls.  &r. 

laya,  traverse  the  country  from  W.  to  E.,  and  from  their  fine  wool  and  the  hair  of  the  «^' 

the  chain  of  Knen-lun  sends  out  its  spurs  in  goat.     Sacking  and  other  articles  are  al> 

the  E.    The  southern  portion  is  less  wild  and  woven  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  <.:i 

alpine  in  character;  and  along  the  N.  slope  of  nese  market.   Cloths  are  dyed  with  great  i-'tL 

the  Himalaya,  especially  toward  the  W.  part,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  idol:  '■- 

are  found  fresh  water  pleistocene  deposits,  a  thriving  trade.    The  traffic  with  Chins  i^ 

Oenerally,  especially  in  the  north,  metamorphio  considerable,  amounting  to  about  (4,0i>\''<; 

rooks  alternate  with  belts  of  granite.    The  soil  per  annum.    There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  vt: 

is  sterile  except  in  the  valleys.    The  climate  in  Nepaul,  Bootan,   Bengal,  Assam,  and  Cs<^- 

the  higher  districts  is  very  cold  and  dry ;  tim-  mere.    The  two  first  named  countries  oltii: 

ber  never  rots,  but  becomes  so  dry  as  to  break  all  ^eir  Chinese  goods  through  Tliibet  Tb^ 

from  excessive  brittleness ;  the  flesh  of  animds  roads  of  Thibet  are  bad,  and  impede  the  ^^ 

exposed  to  the  air  dries  till  it  can  readily  be  merce  of  the  country  greatly. — ^The  laogDV^; 

reduced  to  powder,  and  is  preserved  for  years  which  is  common  to  Thibet  and  Bootak  s^i 

in  that  condition,  forming  a  common  article  of  hence  called  indifferently  Thibetan  or  Bb-^ 

food.    The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  higher  tanta,  is  classed  wi^  the  monosyllalHC  b- 

on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  guages,  though  possessing  some  poIjsTU^'^ 

Himalaya;  a  singular  fact,  which  is  attributed  Its  alphabet  is  phonetic,  reads  from  left  -' 

to  the  radiation  from  the  sandy  deserts.    It  right,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  tb 

varies  from  16,600  to  18,000  feet  above  the  Sanscrit;  the  language  however  owes  id«: '^ 

sea,  while  in  India  it  descends  even  below  its  derivatives  and  some  of  its  root  word'  *i] 

18,000  feet,  and  under  the  equator  it  is  usually  the  Chinese.    It  is  copious  and  well  adap^c'' 

between  16,000  and  16,000.     The  prevalent  for  the  expression  of  philosophical  and  reli^'^' 

diseases  are  goitre,  syphilis,  ophthalmia,  by-  ideas.    There  is  an  extensive  literatare,  maid^ 

drophobia,  and  small  pox.    The  mineral  pro-  composed  however  of  translations  and  t(^ 

ductions  of  Thibet  are  very  abundant.    Gold  mentaries  on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  Tbt 

Is  found  in  nuggets  and  veins,  and  in  the  sands  religion  of  Thibet  is  the  wor^ip  of  the  dsii 

of  several  of  the  rivers.    Silver,  mercury,  na-  or  grand  lama.     (See  Lah^sil)    There  fv 

tive  cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  and  rock  s^t  are  some  Mohammedans  in  Western  Thibet  chief; 

found  in  mines ;  but  the  want  of  fuel  prevents  natives  of  Cashmere,  and,  according  to  H.  H^- 

any  very  large  production.    Lapis  lazuli,  tur-  about  8,000  Roman  Catholics. — As  a  Kng"^;'^ 

quoises,   sulphur,  borax,  and  nitre  are  also  Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D.  813.  B»i  >^ 

abundant.     There  are  numerous  mineral  and  ism  was  introduced  in  the  4th  or  6th  cenrr^ 

thermal  springs.     The  vegetation  is  scanty;  It  became  tributary  to  China  in  1648,  aodj^ 

there  are  few  forest  trees ;  the  cedar  and  birch  amount  of  the  tribute  was  increased  in  1^-^' 

are  the  principal  trees  of  the  mountainous  dls-  but  as  the  Chinese  government  renders  howszt 

tricts,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mouran  the  to  the  dalai  lama,  and  pays  a  sum  for  the  r.;'^ 

apple,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peaoh^vine,  port  of  his  worship  fully  equal  to  that  rweivc^ 

and  several  varieties  of  nuts  flourish.    Wheat  as  tribute,  the  amount  paid  by  Thibet  as  a  tn^ 

and  rice  are  cultivated  sparingly,  and  some  ntary  nation  is  not  of  much  importance.  "^ 

buckwheat,  but  gray  or  black  barley  is  the  Chine^  government  has  its  governors  or  rep'^ 
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WMOonsidAred  to  fotty  Justify  the  name  JETmi^    Paris,  1882),  nsfi  an  elegant  tonrkt  h  Im 

de  VhUUnrt  previooslj  bestowed  apon  him  by  PyrinUB  (8yo.,  1828).    Through  actiTitr  ud 

OhAteanbriaDd,  and  for  which  he  received  dur-  akdlfol  management,  he  now  found  hiouetf  z 

ing  15  years  the  Gobert  prize  for  the  most  easy  circumstances,  while,  in  spite  of  bis  m 

important  historical  work.    Meanwhile  he  had  ward  manners  and  strong  provincial  aoeent,  j: 

reprinted,  under  the  title  of  Dix  am  d^ituda  was  the  welcome  guest  of  Lttffitte  ind  uikr 

hutariqws  (8yo.,  1834),  with  a  pre&tory  sketch  leaden  of  the  opposition.    He  pnyfited  bj  3 

of  his  historical  views  and  peiformanoes,  such  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eahc: 

of  his  piqMrs  as  had  appeared  from  1817  to  men  of  the  preceding  generation  to  gsth«r:> 

1827  in  various  periodicals,  and  were  not  incor-  formation  upon  the  Irench  revolution,  the  b> 

S orated  in  his  otiier  works.    In  1885  he  was  tory  of  which  he  had  undertaken  in  000:16^ 

itrusted  by  M.  Gnizot,  minister  of  public  in-  tion  with   F^iz  Bodin;    the  first  two  tv^- 

struction,  with  the  diteotion  and  control  of  the  umes  appeared  in  1828,  and  the  work  tc 

large  publication  entitled  DoeumenU  itUdiU  de  completed  by  Thiers  alone  4  years  later  in  H 

VhUtovre  du  tisrs  itaL  as  an  introduction  to  the  volumes.    This  HUtoire  de  la  re/Mhitwik  Fnt- 

first  volume  of  which  he  wrote  an  Emd  wr  paieedepuie  17S9  juequ^au  18  Brumaire^  bittdr 

rhietaire  de  la  formation  et  deeprogrke  du  tiert  denounced  by  the  royalists,  but  highlr  spp^ 

Stat^  whidh  was  separately  reprinted  in  1858,  ciated   by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  vc 

and  is,  as  the  author  himself  expressed  it,  the  great  popularity  with  the  public  at  large,  di 

*'  summing  up  of  all  his  researohes  upon  the  his-  has  passed  through  more  than  15  editions.  <■*: 

tory  of  France."  His  works  have  been  reprinted  the  accession  of  Prince  Polignac  to  the  mJi- 

many  times;  the  best  editions  are  the  last,  issued  try,  Aug.  5, 1829,  M.  Thiers,  dissatisfied  w:*^ 

under  the  supervision  of  their  author  (5  vols,  the  moderate  politics  of  the  ConetUtUioMilri^ 

8vo.  and  10  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1854).  The  most  teblished,  in  ooinunotion  with  his  friends  Mi- 

important  have  been  translated  into  English  and  gnet  and  Armana  Carrel,  a  new  political  jocr- 

Oennan. — Axkotit  Simok  DoMnnQux,  brother  nal,  the  Ifationdly  which  more  than  anr  othe 

of  the  preceding,  born  in  Blois,  Aug.  2, 1797,  is  contributed  toward  bringing  about  the  re'*' 

also  a  uistingnished  historian.    His  Hutoire  dee  lution  of  1880.    On  the  appearance  of  the  ro^ 

Chulne  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828)  was  a  valu-  decrees  of  July  26,  the  editors  of  the  Ifati^'-'' 

ftble  addition  to  historical  literature.    During  were  among  the  first  who  signed  the  pro:<< 

the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  became  prefect  of  the  Parisian  jonmalists;   and  Thiers  ns 

of  Haute-Sa6ne  and  master  of  requests   in  foremost  in  proposing  and  supporting  the  ek* 

the  council  of  state ;  and  while  fulfilling  his  vation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  to  th«  re- 

official  duties,  he  published  the  Hietoire  de  la  genoy,  Aug.  1,  then  to  the  throne,  Aug.  9. 

Qaule  Boue  la  domination  Romaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Three  months  later  he  was  appointed  affistar: 

1840-^42),  a  sequel  to  his  first  work.    In  1851  secretary  in  the  department  of  finance,  first  ly 

he  returned  to  his  historical  pursuits,  with  der  Baron  Louis,  Uien  under  Laffitte.   He  hid 

which  he  is  still  occupied.    His  Sietoire  d^AU  been  at  the  same  time  elected  by  the  citr  4 

tUa^  de  eeeJUe  etdeeee  ettcceeeeun  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Aix  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  vi» 

1856)  is  full  of  curious  information.    He  is  now  at  first  laughed  at  as  a  speaker ;  his  bomhi^' 

(1882)  publishing  in  the  Bevue  dee  deux  mondee  style  of  oratory,  connected  with  his  short  st^* 

a  new  series  of  historical  papers  entitled  2VY>if  ure  and  cdirill  voice,  made  him  ridicoloos.  asd 

minietrte  de  Vempire  Bomain  eom  lee  file  de  it  was  only  after  altering  his  style  and  BobC**- 

ThMoee^  Bufin^  Eutrope  et  Stilieon,  ing  his  tone  that  his  talents  as  an  expooBi^' 

THIERS,  Louis  Adolphe,  a  French  historian  of  the  most  intricate  questions  were  appn- 

and  stetesman,  bom  in  Marseilles,  April  16,  ciated.    Onthefallof  Laffitte,  March  18 J  :^^'' 

1797.    The  son  of  a  poor  workman,  through  he  resigned  his  office;  but  instead  of  follori:^ 

Kie  patronage  of  some  influential  relations  he  the  example  of  his  patron,  who  had  gone  ore? 

was  admitted  to  the  college  of  his  native  town,  to  the  opposition,  he  sat  among  the  support^rt 

afterword  studied  law  at  Aix,  where  he  be-  of  Oasinur  P^rier,  and  advocated  the  pesc« 

oame  aoouainted  with  M.  Mignet,  and  was  policy,  a  hereditary  peership,  and  several  otbc: 

graduatea  in  1820,  but  instead  of  foUowing  the  measures  that  were  unpalatable  to  the  pcopl<> 

profession  devoted  his  attention  to  history  and  On  the  insurrection  of  Jnne  6  and  6, 1832.  ^• 

pldlosophy.     After  winning   a   prize  at  the  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  dealing  sereitlj 

aoaAemy  of  Marseilles  for  his  panegyric  of  with  the  republicans  and  the  legitimists.  TU 

Vauvenargues,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Mignet  ingratiated  him  with  the  m^ority  of  the  def^ 

in  Sept.  1821,  and  two  months  later,  through  ties  and  the  court;  and  therefore,  on  thedeat^ 

Laffitte^s  patronage,  became  a  contributor  to  of  Oasunir  P^rier,  he  became  minister  of  ^* 

the  OonetittUionnd.    His  quick  perception  and  interior,  Oct.  11.    He  succeeded,  by  bribiiurt^- 

versatility,  ready  wit    and   sprighthness   of  treacherous  Deutz,  in  arresting  the  doehe^ 

style,  bol^ess  of  attack  and  ability  as  a  con-  of  Berry  and 'suppressing  the  impending  J^ 

troversiaUst,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  daily  in  Vendue,  and  advised  the  expedition  agu|^ 

labor  of  a  journalist,  and  he  soon  reached  a  Antwerp,  which   proved   successfiiL    Beicj 

leading  position.    A  shrewd  political  writer  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  p 

and  literary  critic,  he  proved  also  a  skilful  public  works,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  tOOM'j^ 

judge  of  the  fine  art^  in  his  JSalon  de  1822  (8vo.,  000  francs  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  £» 
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Uht&nehiedMVM^enlTord-'  undStMeuUMand,  THIMBLE  (perhi^  from  thumb  tnd  belTi,  i 

which  so  inoreased  the  popular  jealousy  that  an  metal  oap  for  the  finger,  used  in  sewing  to  procrr. 

attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.    He  es-  it  from  the  needle.    It  is  said  to  be  of  DrJi 

tablished  in  1812  a  philological  institute,  after-  invention,  brought  to  England  about  tk  jts 

ward  united  with  the  university,  and  edited  1695  by  John  Lofting,  who  set  up  a  worbL  p 

the  Acta  PhUologorum  Monacennum  (3  vols.,  at  Islington  near  London,  and  made  thimiiia 

Munich,  1811-21).    In  1818  he  urged  the  war  with  profit  and  success  in  difTerentmetak.  ts 

against  France,  aided  the  military  organization  the  use  of  men  the  thimble  is  oommoolj  n^ 

^  the  students,  and  also  became  an  enthnsias-  without  a  top  in  the  form  of  a  wide  rin^  2- 

tic  Philhellenist.    He  visited  France  and  En^-  dented  upon  its  surface  with  numeroos  &al 

land,  was  sent  as  a  couunissioner  from  Havana  pits  to  catch  the  head  of  the  needle.  Bk 

to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  objects  of  provided  with  a  top  are  similarly  indented  ex: 

art  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  met  Oapo  this  portion  also.    Thimbles  are  made  of  ii: 

d'Istria  at  Vienna  (1814),  and,  without  sharing  sheets  of  different  metals,  brought  into  sbr<c 

in  his  political  designs,  sought  to  found  a  by  punching  disks  of  the  plate  into  di^  B:%e 

scientific  union  for  the  education  of  young  was  formerly  a  conunon  material,  which  '^ 

Greeks.    After  the  triumph  of  the  Hellenic  given  place  to  silver,  and  of  late  yean  ^.. 

cause  he  travelled  in  Greece,  and  was  influen-  tiiimbles  or  thimbles  coated  with  gold  br? 

tial  in  disposing  the  country  to  accept  a  mon-  been  largely  used.  The  process  of  Measra.  K  -u 

arch  from  Germany.    He  published  on  his  re-  and  Berthier  of  Paris  is  much  reoommeoded  £ 

turn  a  work  entitled  De  VHat  actuel  de  la  making  thimbles  of  great  perfection  and  dn- 

Or^,  et  de$  moyens  d^arriver  d  aa  restoration  bility.    Thin  sheets  of  ^eet  iron  are  C4it  i:\ 

(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838),  a  eulogy  on  the  mod-  disks  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  kii: 

ern  Greeks.    He  had  previously  produced  a  heated  to  redness  are  struck  with  a  ponch  ix.- 

grammar  of  the  Homeric  dialect  (8d  ed.,  1826),  a  succession  of  holes  of  gradually  ino^^'s:!: 

an  annotated  edition  of  Pindar,  containing  depth  to  give  them  the  form  of  thimbles.  r.e 

metrical  translations  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  treatise  metal  is  then  trinmied,  polished,  and  indet:< 

on  the  epochs  of  sculpture  among  the  Greeks  with  little  holes  regularly  distributed  bj  mei:: 

(2d  ed.,  1829),  and  a  narrative  of  travel  in  of  a  double-toothed. wheel  rolled  around  b 

Italy  (1826).    From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  sur&ce.    It  is  next  converted  into  steel  b.^ 

occupied  in  carrying  out  the  educational  plans  the  cementation  process,  tempered,  wi^ 

whic^  he  had  already  suggested.     Oommis-  brought  to  a  blue  color,  and  lined  with  a  Tc.7 

sioned  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  gymna-  thin  sheet  of  gold,  whidh  is  forced  in  iri'j  1 

sia  of  Germany,  he  published  reports  (8  vols.,  polished  steel  mandrel,^  which  causes  it  to  u- 

1826-^87),  in  which  he  urged  adherence  to  the  ten  to  the  steel  as  if  it  were  soldered,  t^*^ 

dassioal  discipline,  against  the  partisans  of  so  leaf  is  then  applied  to  the  outadde,  and  b  f 

called  real  schools  which  combined  classical  tached  by  pressure,  the  edges  being  secured  i: 

with  professional  or  mercantile  studies.    A  a  minute  groove  made  to  receive  them.  IK'^t- 

long  controversy  ensued,  in  which  he  produced  made  of  one  metal  only,  thimbles  are  dk': 

other  works  in  defence  and  illustration  of  his  rapidly  produced  by  striking  the  plate  into  1 

system,  which  was  maintained  in  Bavaria  with  succession  of  conical  dies,  annealing  them  v^ 

dight   modifications   till    1858. — ^His  brother  each  successive  one. 

Bbbnhabd  (died  Sept.  1,  1855)  was  the  author  THIMBLEBERRY.    See  Rasfbirst. 

of  a  work  on  the  age  and  country  of  Homer  THIONYILLE,  a  city  of  the  department  d 

(2d  ed.,  1882),  and  a  collaborator  on  Ranke's  Moselle,  France,  situated  on  the  Moselle,  s^'f^ 

learned  edition  of  Aristophanes  (1830).  17  m.  above  Metz;  pop.  in  1856, 10,500.  i^ 

THILO,  JoHAKN  Kabl,  a  German  theolo-  side  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.    It  is  coDoect^^ 

ffian,  bom  at  LangensaLza,  Nov.  28,  1794,  died  with  Metz  by  a  railroad,  and  with  Loxembcr: 

May  12,  1853.    He  studied  theology  at  the  and  other  towns  by  excellent  roads.   It  btf  ^ 

universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle,  was  appoint-  large  trade  in  timber  and  firewood,  ootl  aci 

ed  in  1817  teacher  at  the  orphan  house,  and  coke,  grain,  and  iron.    Goal  to  the  amoimt  d 

soon  after  at  the  Pmdagogium  of  Halle,  and  20,000  tons  per  annum  is  diipped  from  t^ 

while  in  this  position  assisted  Professor  Knapp,  town.    About  150,000  quintals  of  grain  j^ 

his  father-in-law,  in  the  direction  of  the  theo-  considerable  quantities  of  leather  and  cot  sr>:^ 

logical  seminary.    In  1820  he  made  with  Ge-  are  exported.    The  iron  forges  and  famace»  ^ 

senius  a  journey  through  France  and  England,  the  vicinity  produce  iron  to  the  valae  of  d;^** 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  eztraoriUnary,  and  than  $2,400,000  annually.    Some  of  these  n^ 

in  1825  ordinary  professor  of  theology ;  and  in  naces  have  been  in  operation  since  the  \^- 

1883  he  was  made  consistorial  councillor.    He  century.    They  produced  good  wrought  ir>^ 

won  a  high  reputation  by  his  Codex  Apoeryphtu  by  the  use  of  mmoral  coal  in  1823,  an  earlier 

Ifoni  Testament*  (voL  i.,  1832),  which  surpassed  date  than  any  other  furnaces  in  France  1^' 

all  previous  works  on  this  branch  of  theologi-  tempted  it 

cal  literature  in  critical  acumen  and  correct-  THIRD  ESTATE.    See  Tisbs  Stat.       ^ 

ness.    Beside  several  other  smaller  works,  he  THIRLWALL,  Oonkop,  D.D.,  an  £a^^ 

also  edited  Enapp^s  Vorlesungen  tl6er  dieehrist'  historian  and  prelate,  bom  at  Stepney,  Mi<w^ 

Uche  Glaubenslehre  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1836).  sex,  in  1797.    The  son  of  tiie  rector  of  6or 
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GifTord,  Essex,  he  was  edneated  at  Trinity  secretion  of  the  throat  and  fances,  nltimately 

'<  •j:e,  Cambridge,  was  tutor,  Graven  scholar,  depending  on  a  peculiar  condition  of  these  mn- 

ITs  scholar,  and  senior  chancellor's  medal-  cons  glands.    A  supply  of  flnid,  as  indicated  by 

.  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1818  thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  np  for  the  losses  by 

I  of  master  in  1821,  and  became  a  fellow,  cntaneoas  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  and  by 

•  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  urinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are  ef- 
looln's  Inn  in  1825,  but  after  8  years'  ex-  fected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in  the 
i  ioTice  withdrew  from  the  profession,  en-  blood,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  fluid. 
■  d  the  church,  and  became  rector  of  Borby-  Water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man  and  beast, 
I  iF-Dale,  Yorkshire.  He  Joined  with  J.  0.  and  the  purer  it  is  the  better  it  supplies  the 
i-e  ia  translating  the  first  two  volumes  of  wants  of  the  system ;  the  morbific  influences 
•Vmhr's  "History  of  Rome"  (1828),  and  of  a  very  minute  impregnation  with  lead  and 
'tri  bated  to  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Oyclopos-  other  soluble  mineral  poisons,  of  a  trifling  ex- 

i"  u  history  of  Greece  (1835  e^«<^.),  enlarged  cess  of  saline  ingredients  innocuous  in  small 

i  improved  in  a  subsequent  edition  (8  vols.,  quantities,  and  of  putrescent  matters  in  the 

15-52 ).    This  work  was  the  basis  of  a  man-  water  used  for  daily  drink,  are  well  known  to 

1   by  Dr.  Schmitz,  in  the  introduction  to  physicians  and  toxicologists.     Alcoholic  mix- 

iili  he  classes  it  with  the  later  production  tures  cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  blood  ex- 

<  rrote  as  "  two  English  works  on  the  his-  cept  by  their  contained  water,  and  antagonize 

-y  of  Greece  such  as  no  other  nation  can  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  water  ia  re- 

>t  of."    Another  critic  says :  "  It  is  impos-  quired.    Thirst  is  also  allayed  by  tea  and  coffee, 

ie  not  to  miss  in  the  marble  coldness  of  the  making  up  in  a  measure  for  insuflScient  food  by 

-iiop  of  St.  David^s  something  of  the  ani-  lessening  the  waste  of  the  nitrogenized  tissues. 

irin^  warmth  which   his  predecessor  (Mit-  Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  and  hot  air,  when 

r  1;  derived  from  his  practical  life  as  an  £ng-  the  perspiration  and  other  secretions  are  ex- 

h  country  gentleman;    while,  on  the  other  cessive;  salted  or  highly  spiced  food,  strong 

I '!<1,  everyone  recognizes  the  abundant  stores  fermented   liquors,  and  irritating  substances 

knowledge  and  the  tact  of  finished  erudi-  and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous 

n  with  which  the  Cambridge  scholar  was  so  membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to  induce 

:  irely  gifted,  and  which  to  the  Hampshire  an  ingestion  of  fluid  by  which  they  may  be 

are  were  idmost  entirely  denied."    He  was  diluted.    A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by  the 

r  several  years  examiner  for  the  classical  lancet  or  from  a  wound,  or  a  rapid  drain  on 

-;>os  in  Trinity  college,  and  examiner  in  the  the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  diap 

.ivorsity  of  London,  and  is  now  visitor  of  betes,  and  some  forms  of  ascites,  causes  thirst 

.  r^avid's  college,  Lampeter.    In  1840  he  re-  in  proportion  to  its  amount.      Thirst  is  less 

'\cd  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  created  when  the  food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can 

-liop  of  St.  David^s.    He  has  published  sepa-  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  from  the  surrounding 

/'  ly  a  few  sermons  and  charges.  air  or  water.     The  thirst  of  fever  does  not 

THIRST,  the  familiar  sensation  by  which  the  necessarily  indicate  a  pressing   demand   for 

iHt  of  fluid  in  the  system  is  made  known,  de-  fluids,  but  depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of 

n  den  ton  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat,  the  throat,  mouth,  and  skin,  with  diminished 

d  frmces,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably  transpiration,  and  is  better  relieved  by  small 

:hful  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the  pieces  of  ice  than  by  copious  draughts  of  water. 

<iy.    It  becomes,  therefore,  the  stimulus  to  Any  water  ingested  more  than  thirst  demanda 

:•?  mental  operations  and  acts  having  for  their  does  not  of  necessity  increase  the  aqueous  con- 

ivot  the  gratification  of  the  desire ;  in  infancy  stituent  of  the  blood,  the  superflous  fluid  being 

>e  actions  are  automatic  and  involuntary,  carried  off  by  the  kidneys ;  and  moreover,  ab- 

U  generally  considered  as  inmiediately  re-  sorption  from  the  stomach  is  diminished  when 

it  in;;  from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  the  demand  is  satisfied.    Animals  with  naked 

•inach,  as  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of  skins,  like  batrachians,  living  in  water  or  moist 

lids  through  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are  air,  have  no  need  to  drink  to  quench  thirst, 

't  touched;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  oh-  cutaneous  absorption  supplying  the  necessary 

'  tumI  from  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the  fiuid;  thirst  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  rabbit, 

id  hj  the  veins  of  the  stomach.    This,  how-  Guinea  pig,  and  sheep,  judging  from  the  water 

or,  must  be  taketi  with  some  qualiflcation,  as  they  consume,  on  account  of  the  amount  of 

.e  intensity  of  thirst  bears  no  necessary  rela-  liquids  in  their  fresh  vegetable  food;  carnivo- 

>Ti  to  tlie  amount  of  liquid  in  the  stomach,  reus  mammals  drink  little,  and  rapacious  birds 

It  indicates  a  want  of  the  system  which  can  hardly  at  all,  the  blood  of  their  victims  allay- 

•  8U[»plied  through  the  blood  vessels,  the  rec-  ing  their  thirst;  the  camel  supports  thirst  for 
::n,  or  the  skin;  in  fact,  the  conditions  are  a  long  time,  carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the 
^ry  analogous  to  those  mentioned  under  Hinir-  water  stomach ;  the  amount  of  drink  taken  by 
-  K.  b'*th  indicating  a  demand  in  the  system  to  man  depends  much  on  habit,  and  more  on  the 

•  ^n])j)lied  through  the  stomach,  which  in  the  nature  of  his  food,  the  thirst  of  vegetarians 
>e  of  tiiirst  is  indicated  locally  in  the  throat  being  generally  less  than  that  of  meat  eaters. 

'1  fauces.    According  to  Bostock,  it  is  imme-  The  sufferings  from  thirst  in  shipwrecked  sail- 

^  A-ly  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous  ore  and  in  travellers  in  the  African  and  Ameri« 
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can  deserts  are  fkmiliar  to  all  readers,  as  also  pearaaoe,  attrilnited  to  tiie  Vir^Mtfyisfii 

the  partial  relief  by  moisture  of  the  air  and  im«  is  represented  in  an  eccleaiastioal  legeni-Tli 

mersion  of  the  body  in  salt  water ;  they  are  thistles  of  the  United  States  are  chieflj  diif^r- 

more  painful  to  bear  than  those  of  hunger,  as  ent  species  of  evniuniy  in  all  about  20,dk> 

is  shown  by  the  history  of  besieged  garrisons  guished   generioally  by  perfect  and  simix. 

and  of  persons  who  have  attempted  suicide  by  rarely  subdioscious  flowers,  bristly  rece^id& 

starration.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  in-  regularly  or  else  unequally  5-cleft  eorolhcfi 

stances  of  suffering  from  thirst  was  in  the  case  purple,  reddish,  or  else  oehroleucons  ooWnit* 

of  the  French  frigate  Medusa,  lost  in  1816  near  long,  compressed,  smooth,  not  ribbed  acbo, 

the  coast  of  Africa;  of  160  persons  who  took  and  a  plumose  pappus.    The  eommon  tiiudi 

refuge  on  a  raft  without  food  or  water,  15  only  (einium  lanceolatutn^  Scopoli)  came  from  £:• 

SEurYived  after  18  days  of  intense  suffering;  rope,  and  yet  is  too  abundant  by  oar  ro&ddd^ 

while  their  hunger  had  become  almost  nothing  and  in  rich  pastures.    It  has  a  branchiiig,  usit 

on  the  9th  day,  their  thirst  was  inextinguish*  what  hairy  stem,  very  prickly  decnrreDt  stez 

able,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  drank  urine;  leaves,  smooth  above,  nairy  and  webbtd  be- 

and  to  render  their  sufferings  more  exquisite,  neath,  and  numerous  handsome  purplish  £r 

during  their  feverish  sleep  they  dreamed  of  ers.    The  tall  thistle  (C.  (2iKa^}  is  Tcry&o 

cooUng  shade  and  running  brooks,  to  awake  to  der,  5  to  6  feet  feet  high ;  leaves  sessle,  y^r 

a  tropical  sun  and  a  briny  ocean.    The  raging  natifid,  hairy,  white   and   cottony  beoe^: 

thirst  of  the  victims  of  the  black  hole  of  Oal-  flowers  numerous  and  small,  purple.   Tkp' 

cutta  is  another  familiar  instance  of  similar  suf-  ture  thistle  (C.jpumilumy  Sprengel)  has » $i^^ 

fering.     In  extreme  thirst,  with  dryness  and  hairy  stem,  green  clasping  leaves,  obloo^r  l£; 

inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  throat,  tiie  per-  ceolate   and  pinnated,  the  segments  ciHs^'l 

spiration,  urine,  and  fsaoes  are  diminished,  and  and  spiny ;  t^e  flowers  few,  laige,  porple,  k--^ 

finally  suppressed;  the  muscular  debility  be-  sweet-scented.    The  Canada  thistle (^.arrf<« 

comes  greater  and  greater,  soon  followed  by  Scop.)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  in  cultivsi/c 

delirium,  coma,  and  death.    Abstinence  from  soils  has  extended  through  the  Unit«d  Siat.* 

both  food  and  drink  is  generally  fatal  in  a  and  overrun  the  wheat  fields  of  Oanada.  I-i' 

week ;  hunger  alone  may  be  sustained  for  6  or  considered  the  greatest  pest  in  the  fields,  d 

7  weeks,  but  thirst  alone  for  a  less  period,  can  only  bo  subdued  by  ploughing  up  ukI;)- 

The  intense  thirst  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  been  tiently  extracting  its  viviparous  8tilrf«miK3: 

relieved  by  ix^ections  of  saline  matters  into  roots.    The  yellow  or  horrid  thistle  (C.  ^ 

the  blood.  dulumy  Michaux)  is  a  tall,  rotu;h,  disjigre«^-< 

THISBE.    See  Pybamxts  akd  Thisbe.  plant,  with  large,  anllary,  and  tenninal  tot- 

THISTED,  Waldbmab  Adolf,  a  Danish  an-  er  heads  of  yellow  florets;  it  grows  be^trd: 

thor,  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Em-  near  the  sea  coast. — ^The  cotton  thistle  \^-^ 

manuel  de  Saint-Hermidad,  bom  in  Aarhuus,  perdon  aeanthium^  linn.)  has  become  uteri- 

Feb.  28, 1815.    He  studied  theology  at  Oopen-  i^ed  in  New  England,  though  adventitiom^^ 

hagen,  in  1840  founded  a  school  at  Skander-  Europe;    It  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  very  sbovj 

borg,  which  he  directed  until  1844,  and  in  plant,  with  large,  decurrent,  spiny,  and  dova! 

1846,  after  a  Journey  in  Germany  and  Switzer-  whitish  leaves,  and  large,  light,  pnrple  flovt^ 

land,  became  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  appearing  in  July.    Tlie  blessed  thistle  be!<o 

his  native  place.    During  1849- 50  he  travelled  to  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  is  the  cf^^"^ 

in  Germany  and  Italy.    His  travels,  noveb,  and  henedictus  of  Linnasus,  introducing  itself  io-' 

poems  embrace  some  15  volumes.  Louisiana,  though  native  to  Uie  Levani—^? 

THISTLE,  the  common  name  of  several  gen-  plants  bear  the  name  of  tiiietle  belcwging^^^^ 

era  of  spiny  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompo"  distinct  families.    The  thistles  are  regarded  s 

tita.    The  thistles  are  distinguished  by  the  pe-  weeds,  and  are  eradicated  only  byperserenstt 

culiarities  of  their  florets,  and  by  the  differences  and  industry.    Their  seeds  are  eagerly  soo^^' 

in  their  downy  pappus,  as  well  as  by  the  forms  for  by  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribes, 

of  their  styles  or  pistils.  The  genus  corii/tM  with  THISTLE,  Obdsb  of  thb,  a  Scottish  oni^' 

the  older  botanists  included   all  plants  with  of  knighthood,  reputed   on  very  iiisuifi<^^ 

spiny  involucres,  but  as  it  now  stands  com-  groundb  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  bat  which  >- 

prises  about  80  species,  most  of  which  are  na-  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  the  opinion  bad  so  ex&c- 

tives  of  Europe.    A  species  known  as  the  mudc  ence  as  an  organized  fraternity  prerioos  t  > 

thistle  (C,  nutaru)  has  spiny  leaves  and  hand-  1687,  when  a  warrant  for  its  restitotioo  vi; 

some  drooping  flowers,  and  is  a  common  plant  issued  by  James  YII.  of  Scotland  and  H.  << 

in  dry  chalky  soils  of  Europe ;  toward  evening  a  England.    It  fdl  into  abeyance  after  the  sM:- 

musky  odor  arises  from  the  plant.  The  0.  per-  cation  of  James,  but  was  restored  by  in^j  c 

Bonata  (cut-leaved  thistle)  is  said  to  have  de-  1708,  and  is  now  one  of  the  reoogniMd  on^^ 

rived  its  specific  title  from  its  large  leaves  being  of  the  British  empire.    The  warrant  of  1^* 

used  for  masks.  The  milk  thistle  {G.  Marianui)  confined  the  number  of  knigbta  to  11 1>^ 

has  very  spiny-margined   leaves,  beautifully  the  sovereign;  but  since  May,  1827, it  hi^'' 

variegated  with  white  stripes  or  lines ;   the  permanently  extended  to  16.    It  was  fornKn^ 

flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple.    It  is  frequently  customary  to  admit  none  but  Scottish  v^ 

cultivated  for  its  angularity  and  its  milky  ap-  into  the  order,  but  the  rule  is  not  now  iffv^ 
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1856  bishop  of  Lnnd.    He  commenced  his  lit-       THOMAS,  Isaiah,  LLJ)^  an  Amerieaprr 

erary  career   with  translations  from  Shake«  er,  bom  in  Boston  in  1749,  died  in  ¥or(cr^ 

speare,  of  the  "Olonds^'  of  Aristophanes,  and  Mass.,  April  4,  1881.    Having  senred  asr 

of  Bjron^s   ''Manfred*'  (Upsal,  1826).     His  prenticeship  of  11  years,  he  commeDced  l.£ 

theological  works  comprise  ''  Hymns  of  the  ness  as  a  printer  in  Newbnryport  in  \1*>'  i 

Ancient  Ohnrch"  (Stockholm,  1828) ;  two  col-  1770  he  removed  to  Boston  and  coim»:%: 

lections  of  sermons  (Malmd,  1829,  and  Lnnd,  the  pnblication  of  the  ''  Massachusetts  S*: 

1849);  ''The  New  Testament"  (Orebro,  1835);  in  which  he  attacked  with  great  boldc^^ 

and  a  "Catechism"  (Lnnd,  1838).    In  connec-  oppressive  measnres  of  the  Sritish  goren^  - 

tion  with  Benterdahl  (since  1856  archbishop  toward  the  colonies.    In  1771  Got.  Hr^.: 

of  Upsal)  he  edited  from  1828  to  1832  a  TAeo-  son  ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  cc>:: . 

loffish  Quartalskr^j  of  which  in  1836  he  be-  in  consequence  of  an  article  in  his  paper. . 

came  the  sole  editor.    In  1859  he  presided  refused  to  go,  and  the  attomey-genenl  p^ 

over  the  second  Scandinavian  church  diet  at  cessfiilly  attempted  to  obtain  a  bill  of  irc*^ 

Lund.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ment  against  him  from  the  grand  jniy:  - 

Scandinavian  pulpit  orators.  governor  then  directed  that  officer  to  i-  > 

THOMAS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bor-  mformation  against  him,  bat  such  resi^^ 

dering  on  Florida,  and  drained  by  me  Ock-  was  made  to  tiie  measure  that  it  wis  i-:  - 

lockonee  river  and  its  head  streams ;  area,  920  In  1775  Mr.  Thomas  took  an  active  part  r  • 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,767,  of  whom  6,245  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  Hbj  S  : 

were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  menced  issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  358,920  which  town  he  had  removed.   In  K^^ - 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  146,022  of  sweet  pota-  opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  under  tic  r: 

toes,  and  7,667  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  soon  after  ^v- 

16  churches,  and  376  pupils  attending  public  lished  branches  of  his  publishing  bosisr^ : 

schools.    Capital,  Thomasville.  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  thoQ."  • 

THOMAS,  Antoinb  LioNABn,  a  French  an-  continued  to  make  Worcester  his  r^^-  - 

thor,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  1, 1732,  1791  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  i:' 

died  at  Odlins,  near  Lyons,  Sept.  17,  1785.  and  subsequently  issued  numerous  editi  p  ' 

He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  studied  law,  but  smaller  size.     For  many  years  most  ^t  '> 

early  became  a  professor  in  the  Beauvais  col-  school  books  of  the  country  were  prmte: .' 

lege.    In  1759  his  poem  JumanviUe  attracted  published  by  him.    In  1810  he  pnbH"^^-  -' 

some  attention ;  while  his  ^loge  du  marichal  "  History  of  Printing   in  America"  {•  ^  - 

eamU  de  Saxe  won  the  prize  of  elo(|uence  at  8vo.).    The  American  antiquarisn  societj 

the  French  academy.    The  same  distinction  Worcester  was  founded  through  his  ef<  'ti  - 

was  awarded  to  his  panegyrics  of  D^Aguesseau  1812,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him.  H(  ^^ 

(1760),  Duguay-Trouin  (1761),  Sully  (1763),  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Allt::-: 

and  Descartes  (1765) ;  and  the  prize  of  poetiy  coUege,  Penn.,  for  his  services  to  litenti:^^- 
iohhAOdemrle  temps  (1762).    He  was  elected       THOMAS,  Saint,  also  called  Didjmci  ' 

a  member  of  the  academy  in  1766,  and  in  1770  of  the  twelve  apostles.    Bodi  namei  th^ '"" 

read  before  it  his  illoge  de  Mare-Aur^le,  con-  brew  Thomas  (Th^om)  and  the  Greek  Di*i.^'-^ 

ridered  his  masterpiece,  but  not  published  till  denote  a  twin.    Of  the  history  of  Thomtf^'" 

1775.    His  JEuai  iur  le  earetcUre,  Ui  nuBun  et  little  is  known,  as  he  is  but  rarelj  Tmt  ■ 

Vetprit  des  femme$  done  tou»  le$  Hiele$  (1772)  in  the  Scriptures.    When  Jesus  after  bis  c^ 


was  coldly  received,  but  was  translated  into  fizion  appeared  to  his  disciples,  ThoiQi»  ^^ 
several  languages.  His  most  important  work,  not  present^  and  he  refused  to  beheret^^ ; 
at  once  historical  and  critical,  is  his  JS$»ai  9ur  lee    currence  until  he  himself  saw  and  toacb^^.  -  ^ 


Hoge»  (1773).    His  complete  works  have  been  sus.    As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolic^ J^ 

published  twice  (7  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802,  and  the  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  wn'f" 

6  vols.  8vo.,  1825).  the  first  centuries  do  not  agree;  sfcorii*;^' 

THOMAS,  Ohbistians  of  St.    See  Ohbib-  some  it  was  Parthia,  according  to  others^' 

TiAKs  OF  St.  Thomas.  '  and  Ethiopia,  and  according  to  otbeif  I- 

THOMAS,  Febdebio  Wiluam,  an  American  where  the  Portuguese  in  the  15th  oenmr  r 

author,  bom  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Oct.  25, 1808.  serted  that  they  had  found  his  bodj  .  ;^ 

At  the  age  of  17  he  began  the  study  of  law,  ancient  sect  of  Christians  (ChristUn^  ^^ 

and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed  Thomas),  who  in  the  8th  centun^weres- 

to  Cincinnati.    He   is  the  author  of  noyels  ons  in  Persia  and  still  survive  in  Indii  \  - 

entitled  "Clinton  Bradshaw"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  St.  Thomas  as  their  founder;  bnt  mwr''  . 

Philadelphia,  1835),  "East  and  West"  (2  vols,  logians  consider  the  account  of  the  m^^ 

12mo.,    Philadelphia,    1836),    and    "Howard  St.  Thomas  in  India  as  having  heen  in«-^; 

Pinckney"  (1840);    of  "John  Randolph  of  by  the  Manichssans,  and  as  early  sstN*, 

Roanoke,  and  other  Sketches  of  Character"  century  the  Thomas  of  India  was  regv^^"* 

(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1853),  &c.    He  has  also  Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.  Totlief.; 

published  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Emigrant"  tie  Thomas  an  Etangelium  W^'^^J ' 

(Cincmnati,  1833),  and  "The  Beechen  Tree  (also  called  BvangeUum  $eetmdvm  T^ 

and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1844).  is  ascribed,  which  pretends  to  ^  vp  "^^  ^' 
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:   >>y  the  canonical  Gospels  in  the  time  from  building.     Abont  800,000  casks  of  lime  are 

•  childhood  of  Jesus  until  his  public  ap-  made  annually.  The  registered  shipping  of 
L^Miice;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  port  is  now  (1862)  about  60,000  tons, 
•t^ryphal.  (See  Thilo,  Acta  Thoma  ApoBtolL  There  are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
i :  sic,  1828.)  St.  Thomas  is  commemorated  $100,000, 2  public  libraries,  2  insurance  offices, 
t  iic  Koman  Catholic  church  on  Deo.  21 ;  in  an  academy,  a  society  of  natural  history,  an 

<^*  Cf  reek  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  her  iron  foundery,  a  steam  mill,  and  5  churches. 

•  irch  year,  which  begins  with  Easter  (hence  THOMISTS.    See  Aquinas. 

\k(\    Thomas  Sunday).    He  is  often  repre-  THOMPSON,  Augustus  Ohables,  D.D.,  an 

t  e<i  in  pictures  with  a  square  and  rule  or  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Goshen.  Conn., 

b   a  measure,  because  he  would  not  believe  April  80,  1812.    He  entered  Tale  college  in 

Iv-^Hi  after  examining  for  himself^  or  because,  1882,  but  from  the  failure  of  his  health  quitted 

'  >rding  to  a  legend,  he  bnilt  a  palace  for  the  it  before  completing  his  collegiate  course.    In 

:ian  king  Gondohar.  1838  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Congre- 

l  lUJMAS  A  KEMPIS.    See  Kkkfis.  gational  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor 

1 1IOMA8  AQUINAS.    See  Aquinas.  Hill,  Conn.,  subsequently  visited  Europe  and 

lllOMASIUS  (Thomas),  Chkistian,  a  Ger-  spent  a  year  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in 

.til   philosopher  and  critic,  bom  in  Leipsic,  July,  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congre- 

ri.  12,  1655,  died  in  Halle,  Sept.  28, 1728.  He  gational  church,  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  still 

i-  educated  by  his  father,  the  rector  of  the  remains.    In  1854-'6  he  accompanied  the  Rev. 

lob  rated  ThonuEstchule^  and  from  1676  to  1679  Dr.  Anderson  as  a  deputation  to  the  missions 

.lied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     Returning  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for 

>  Lc  ij>sio  in  1679,  he  undertook  a  course  of  foreign  missions  in  India.    He  has  published 

«tures  attheimiversity,  andin  1687hebegan  the  following  works:   "Songs  in  the  Night" 

kcture  in  the  German  instead  of  the  Latin  (Boston,  1845;  several  times  reprinted);  "The 

ij-iia^re.     In  1688  he  published  his  programme  Lambs  Fed,"  which  has  been  trandated  into 

1  (rorinan,  and  commenced  a  monthly  sheet,  the  Mahratta language;  "The  Young  Martyrs;" 

liuAi  lie  edited  until  1690,  under  the  title  of  "Last  Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  of  the  Dy- 

/ '  hji  fifhige,  Ittstige  und  emsthafte,  jedoch  ver^  ing"  (1851) ;  "  The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorial  of 

//-  und  geseiemdssige  Oedanhen^  oder  M(h  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Waters"  (1854;  translated  into 

(/esprdcTie  uber  allerhand^  tamehmlieh  aber  Tamil) ;  "  The  Better  Land,  or  Believer's  Jour- 

-<•  BucheTyYThv^  gave  him  great  influence  ney  and  Future  Home"  (1855);   "The  Yoke 

L  C4emiany.    The  persecution  of  his  enemies  in  Youth,  a  Memorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1856); 

'i:\lly  forced  him  to  flee  from  Leipsic.   He  first  "Gathered  Lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 

..  lit  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  kindly  received  en"  (1858) ;  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1859) ;  and 

N  Frederic  HI.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after-  "Morning  Hours  in  Patmos"  (I860). 

:ird  King  Frederic  L  of  Prussia.    He  subse-  THOMPSON,  Benjahin.    See  Rumtobd. 

iv'iitly  began  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  Halle,  THOMPSON,  Daniel  Piebce,  an  American 

>d  his  success  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to  novelist,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 

•  ind  the  university  of  Halle.    In  1709  he  re-  1795.    In  his  childhood  his  parents  emigrated 

••^■(1  an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  ju-  to  Berlin,  Vt.,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Mid- 

-[•rudence  in  Leipsic,  and  in  1710  was  made  dlebury  college  in  1820.    He  afterward  taught 

or '>r  of  the  Halle  university,  and  dean  of  the  as  private  tutor  for  several  years  in  the  vicin- 

•  nlty  of  jurisprudence.    Thomasius  exercised  ity  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  studying  law  mean- 
.Toat  influence  over  his  times.  It  was  princi-  while,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia. 
lly  by  his  exertions  that  trials  for  witchcraft  About  1855  he  returned  to  Vermont  and  open- 
ed torture  were  abolished  in  Ctermany.    He  ed  a  law  ofSce  in  Montpelier,  where  he  still 

^vrotc  a  largenumber  of  works,  among  the  most  resides  (1862),  and  where  he  has  at  different 

M])(^rtant  of  which  were  Gesehiehte  der  Weit'  times  held  the  oflSces  of  register  of  probate, 

'  w7  vnd  Thorheit  (8vo.,  Halle,  1698),  and  F<?r-  clerk  of  the  legislature,  compiler  of  the  stat- 

'V^tige    und  chrUtliche^  aber  nieht  iehein"  utes,  judge  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  county 

''<'/(/e  Gedanlren  und  EHnneTwngen  fiber  aU  and  of  the  supreme  court,  and  secretary  of 

'  'hruul^  avferlesen^,  gemischUj  philosophiscTie^  state.    His  first  published  work,  "MayMar- 

'  /  juristische  Handel  (8  vols.,  l723-'6).    His  tin,  or  the  Money  Diggers"  (1835),  gained  a 

-•^  was  written  by  Luden  under  the  title  of  prize  offered  by  the  "  New  England  Galaxy," 

'  '>ri<*tian  Thomamis  nack  9einen  SehicJcsalen  and  has  been  many  times  reprinted  in  book 

7  .s>^r?/5J^  (Berlin,  1805).  form.     His  other  works  are:    **The  Green 

THOMASTON,  a  town  and  port  of  Knox  Mountain   Boys"    (Montpelier,   1840;    subse- 

'  ».,  ^le.,  on  St.  George  river,  a^oining  the  auently  republished  in  Boston) ;  "  Locke  Ams- 

^y  of  Rockland,  15  m.  from  the  coast,  and  80  aen,"  a  graphic  picture  of  the  New  England 

'J.  E.  N.  E.  from  Portland;    pop.  in  1850,  district  school  aa  it  was  (Boston,  1847);  *' Lucy 

-  V23 ;  in  I860,  8,481.    The  Maine  state  prison  Hosmer"  (1848) ;  "  The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's 

^  >it\mted  here,  and  extensive  granite  quarries  Daughter"  (1860) ;  and  "  Gant  Gurley,  or  the 

I  the  neighborhood  are  worked  by  convict  Trappers  of  Lake  Umbagog"  (1857). 

<  Hor.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  THOMPSON,  Jacob,  an  American  statesman, 

•  iduufactaring  and  exporting  lime  and  in  ship  bofn  in  Caswell  co,,  N.  C,  May  15, 1810.    In 
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Ids  youth  he  priotiBed  law  in  Ifissiisippi,  which  Booiefy,"  Smith's  '<  Dietionaiy  of  IKhfieal  ^ 

state  he  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  oon-  c^aphy  and  Antiqiiities,'^  and  the  roviaed  •£- 

fress  firom  1839  to  1851,  advocating  the  repa-  tion  of  Eitto^s  "Oyolopsedia  of  Biblical  Ibk:- 
iation  by  Mississippi  of  a  portion  of  the  state  atore."  Harvard  nniyersity  conferred  apooLs. 
bonds,  and  opposing  the  compromise  of  1850  the  degree  of  D  J),  in  1856.  Beside  niime?.^ 
as  not  conceding  enongh  to  the  South.  On  the  sermons,  addresses,  and  occaaiooal  pampitW 
inaugaration  of  President  Buchanan  (1857)  he  Dr.  Thompson  has  pnblislied :  ^  MeiMr  •/ 
became  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  Deo.  I860.  Timothy  Dwight"  rNew  Haven,  1944);  **  Let- 
while  still  holding  that  office,  he  was  appointea  tores  to  Young  Men*^  (New  Toric,  1846) ;  "*  Hisi' 
by  tiie  legislature  of  Mississippi  a  commissioner  to  Employers'^  (1847) ;  *^  Memoir  of  David  U^' 
in  behalf  of  that  state  to  urge  upon  North  Caro-  (1850) ;  *^  Foster  on  Ifissions,  with  a  Prdiich 
lina  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  nary  Essay"  (1850) ;  '*  Stray  Meditatioiiar  {i^, 
and  on  Jan.  7  succeeding,  he  resigned  his  sec*  revised  ed.  entitled  "  The  Believer's  B<&£b, 
retaiyship  on  the  ground  that  the  president^  1857) ;  '^  The  Invaluable  Possession^  (1S3^ : 
by  attempting  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  '^  Egypt,  Past  and  Present*'  (Boston,  is:^ 
federd  troops  in  Oharleston  harbor,  had  vio-  "The  Early  Witnesses'*  (1B6Y);  *^ Memoir  -x 
lated  a  distinct  understanding  entered  into  with  Bev.  David  T.  Stoddard"  (New  York,  li»* . 
the  cabinet.  He  participated  in  the  subsequent  "  The  Christian  Qraces"  (1859) ;  and  ^  I^s^ 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  seceded  states,  and  Penalty"  (1860). 

and  in  Nov.  1861  was  elected  governor  of  Mis-       THOMPSON,  Bobbrt  Ahohob,  an  £sp>fi 
sissippi,  which  he  still  is  (May,  1862).  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  DoriuB  .: 
THOMPSON,  John  B.,  an  American  author,  1821.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  *^ 
bom  in  Bichmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28,  1828.     He  after  being  attached  for  some  time  to  the  <v 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  servatory  of  Durham,  entered  holy  orden.  vv 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  A.  Seddon,  appointed  curate  of  Louth,  and  in  18S4  U  Bsh 
and  subsequently  in  the  law  school  of  the  uni-  brooke,  Lincolnshire,  and  is  now  master  of  d-. 
versity,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Newcfec'^ 
In  1847  he  assumed  the   editorship  of  the  upon-Tyne.    In  1849  he  published  some  ssstv 
^^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  published  at  nomical  observations  at  the  expense  of  the  s£ 
Richmond,  Va.,  retaining   that  position  for  versity  of  Durham ;  in  1853  a  Tolmne  of  as- 
many  years,  and  to  that  periodical  made  many  mons ;    in  1855  ^*  Christian    Theism,'^  ifh^*i 
contributions.    Beside  these,  he  has  delivered  took  the  Burnett  prise  of  £1,800 ;  and  in  I<7 
numerous  addresses  at  colleges,  and  several  **  Principles  of  Natural  Theology.^ 
lectures,  and  furnished  many  articles  for  liter-       THOMPSON,  Thomas  PKBitonT,  an  Ear 
ary  journals  in  the  North  and  South.  lish  author  and  political  reformer,  bom  in  Ed 
THOMPSON,   Joseph   Pabbish,  D.D.,    an  in  1783.    In  1803  he  entered  the  navy  as  md- 
American  clergyman,  born   in  Philadelphia,  shipman,  and  in  1806  went  into  the  armr  m 
Aug.  7, 1819.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col-  second  lieutenant.    In  1808,  throngli  the  uA- 
lege  in  1838,  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  enoe  of  Wilberforce,  he  was  made  govenor  t/ 
New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sierra  Leone.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  st- 
Chapel  street   Congregational   church,  New  sue  a  proclamation  for  the  suppreasioB  of  'M 
Haven,  in  Nov.  1840.    In  April,  1845,  he  re-  slave  trade  in  the  colony;  and  the  oppositkn 
moved  to  New  York,  having  accepted   the  raised  against  him  by  the  slave  traders  cAihei 
charge  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church,  his  recall  by  Lord  Castleresgh,  and  arrivii^  ie 
which  he  still  retains  (1862).    While  at  New  England  in  1810  he  returned  to  the  inLj 
Haven,  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  origina-  served  in  the  peninsular  campaigns  of  ISIS  a^ 
tors  of  the  ^^  New  Englander,"  a  Congregational  1814,  and  afterward  in  the  Pindwee  eamf^ir: 
quarterly  review,  and  has  contributed  nearly  in  India.    In  1819,  having  learned  Arabk.  i^ 
40  articles  to  it,  many  of  them  on  denomina-  accompanied  Sir  William  Keir  Grant  In  the  n* 
tional  topics.    He  was  also  one  of  the  found-  pedition  up  the  Persian  gull^  and  aa^otedin  tk 
ers   of  the    ^^  Independent**   newspaper.    In  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Arab  tribK» 
1852  he  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  declared  |arv5 
Congregationalist  convention,  which  gave  a  In  1854  he  was  made  migor-generaL    In  l^l4 
unity  and  organic  life  to  that  denomination  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  *^  On  a  Constitntioz.' 
which  it  had  not  previously  possessed.    He  is  He  was  one  of  the  ccmtribntors  to  the  *'  Wa(- 
also  a  manager  of  the  American  Congregational  minster  Review*'  on  its  establishment  in  I'd! 
union,  and  of  the  American  home  missionary  and  5  years  afterward  became  joint  pmcvSt.^. 
society.    In  1852  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  writing  for  it  constantly  until  16M,  ana  tretf- 
the  East,,  and  was  absent  about  two  years,  ez->  ing  among  other  tfainn  of  free  trade,  slsven. 
ploriug  Palestine,  Mt.  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  other  Catholic  and  Jewish  disabilities^  propvtr  tox. 
oriental  countries;  and  he  has  since  devoted  and  other  reform  questions  of  tne  day*;  lu^ 
much  time  to  oriental  studies,  especially  Egyp-  ^^  Com  Law  Catechism,*'  which  appeared  ^ 
tology,  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  m  1827,  was  the  most  effective  attack  whicb  tia 
his  contributions  to  the  **  North  American  Re-  protectionist  system  of  commercial  police  re- 
view,** the  ^'  Bibliotheca  Sacra,**  the  '^Journal  ceived.    In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  hovi 
of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistii)al  of  commons  firom  Hull,  was  not  rotomsd  in  tiit 
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Bicians,  and  in  1828  professor  of  materia  med-  were  devoted  to  theological  studies.   In  I^ 

ica  in  London  university,  now  University  col-  he  left  Edinburgh  to  push  his  fortunes  in  I. 

lege.    In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  of  don,  and  for  several  months  disohir|;ed  *• 

medical  jurisprudence,  which  position  he  held  duties  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Biimi:. 

till  his  death.    His  works  were  extensive  and  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  given  iiidica!L^j 

valuable.     Of  '^The    London   Dispensatory"  of  poetic   talent,  and  a  fragm^t  of  b^ 

(8vo.f  1811),  10  editions  were  publisned  during  verse,  written  at  the  age  of  14  and  ^y:> 

his  life,  and  it  was  translated  into  several  of  lished  in  a  life  of  the  poet  by  Allan  Coil:.- 

the  European  languages ;  his  "  Elements  of  ham  in  1841,  possesses  considerable  merit  i-  • 

Materia  Medica"  (8vo.,  1832)  was  frequently  boyish  effusion.    He  now  set  about  the  ^.z- 

republished  in  England  and  America. — ^Mrs.  A.  position  of  a  more  elaborate  work,  and,  r. 

T.  Thomson,  wife  of  the  preceding,  has  pub-  couraged  by  his  college  friend  MsHet,  ]>> 

lished  "  Memoirs  of  thft  Court  of  Henry  Vm."  lished  in  March,  1726,  his  blank  vene  k- 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1828) ;    "  Memoirs  of  of  "  Winter,"  for  the  copyright  of  whkb  • 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the  received  8  guineas.    It  attracted  so  mocb  t- 

Oourt  of  Queen  Anne"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1889) ;  tention  that  a  2d  and  a  Sd  edition  were  tCr. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1716  and  1745 "  for  in   the  same  year.     In    1727  appa-'fti 

(3  vols.  8vo.,  1845);   "Memoirs  of  the  Vis-  "Summer,"  followed  by  " Britannis''  lad: 

countess  Sundon,"  Ac.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  "Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  fear 

"Recollections of  Literary  Characters  and  Cel-  Newton;"  in  1728  "Spring;"  and  in  173«'  i 

ebrated  Places"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1853) ;  and  9  or  published  "  The  Seasons,"  completed  bj :. 

10  novels.  addition  of  "  Autumn,"  in  a  4to.  volnme.  / 

THOMSON,  Charles,  an  American  patriot,  which  454  copies  were  subscribed  for  it  s 

bom  in  Ireland  in  Nov.  1729,  died  in  Lower  guinea  each.    Pope,  to  whom  the  author  bi 

Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1824.    He  came  been   introduced   by  Mallet,  took  3  copei 

to  America  at  the  age  of  11,  was  educated  in  In  1729  he  also  produced  "SopbonisU.'  • 

Maryland,  taught  a  Friends'  academy  in  Phila-  tragedy,  acted  with  moderate  sncoess  at  I^~*T 

delphia,  and  c^erward  went  into  business  in  Lane.     In  1781  he  visited  tiie  contiDeot » 

that  city.  From  the  beginning  he  was  ardently  travelling  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Cb^*  ^^ 

devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  in  Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and  c:>: 

1774,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  continental  his  return  to  England  in  the  succeeding  r^j 

congress,  was   elected   its  secretary.     John  commenced  an  elaborate  poem  in  5  parts  ci' * 

Adams  speaks  of  him  in  his  "Diary"  at  that  "Liberty,"  which  appeared  in  l78^-'6.  He 

time  as  "  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  regarded  it  as  the  best  of  his  productions,  r^ 

life  of  the  cause  of  liberty."   He  remamed  sec-  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  "  liberty  c£l  - 

retary  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  chosen  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  pnix; 

to  inform  Washington  of  his  nomination  to  the  and  reward  her  encomiast ;   none  of  Th<  p; 

presidency.  He  afterward  retired  entirely  from  son's  performances  were  so  little  regardtc 

public  Itfe,  and  occupied  his  later  years  in  a  It  was  abridged  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  col!-.-- 

translation  of  the  Septnagint,  which  was  pub-  ing  the  author's  works  for  publication.  vA  ^ 

lished  in  4  vols,  in  1808.  that  condition  it  still  appears.    He  had  mec- 

THOMSOiNT,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  an  American  while  been  placed  in  easy  drcumstances  ^'' 

clergyman,  bom  at  Portsea,  England,  in  1810.  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  briefs  io  ^- 

He  came  to  America  in  1819,  attended  medical  court  of  chancery,  bestowed  upon  him  bv  h^- 

lectures  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  and  Talbot;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  cbaccr. ' 

entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  in  1737,  his  successor,  Lord  Hardwicke.  tfie 

1829.    In  1832  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  waiting  for  some  time  for  Thomson  to  loiXti 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  formal  application  for  the  plaoe,  bestowed  ' 

successively  at  Nor  walk,  Sandusky,  Cincinnati,  upon  another.    He  was  however  soon  s!tG  rr- 

Wooster,  and  Detroit.    In  1888  he  was  chosen  troduced  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  emil^^^ 

President  of  the  Norwalk  seminary,  which  post  of  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  literature,  a^- 

e  occupied  for  5  years,  when  he  was  elected  received  from  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  ytv*. 

professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  He  now  resumed  his  dramatio  labors,  and  '^rj 

the  university  of  Michigan,  and  edited  the  duced  his  "Agamemnon"  (1738),  wbid  ^ 

"Ladies'  Repository"  until  called  to  the  position  spite  of  the  presence  of  Pope  and  the  actc* 

of  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  of  Quin,  both  warm  friends  of  the  poet,  1^*^ 

At  the  general  conference  in  1860  he  was  rowly  escaped  being  damned  on  the  ^^k" 

elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  of  the  performance.     It  was  followed  t^ 

Journal,"  New  York.  "Edward  and  Eleanora,"  the  representars 

THOMSON,  James,  a  British  poet,  bom  in  of  which  on  the  stage  was  prohibited  on*.' 

Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  11, 1700,  the  operation  of  the  act  for  EoensiQ?  dr^ 

died  At  Kew  Lauc,  near  Richmond,  Aug.  27,  performances;   by  the  masaue  of  "Aln^j^ 

1748.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  written  in  oordunction  with  Mallet,  •"^  V^J 

being  destined  for  the  church  was  sent  in  his  contains  the  celebrated  song  and  choms,  '*^^ 

18th   year   to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Britannia,"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame;  «wl.-; 

where  he  passed  6  ye&rs,  the  last  4  of  which  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  perfbnoed  ^^ 
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Ig  fiot  unfreqaentlj  reduced  to  8  or  2.    The  eo  to  the  states  of  the  realm  a  plan  for  id utf^ 

called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast,  in  which  the  the  freedom  of  the  press,  bnt  was  not  pervLi^. 

ribs  are  drawn  in  and  the  breast  bone  protrud-  to  print  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  m  uul 

edj  is  frequently  if  not  generally  caused  by  ob-  to  have  it  published,  he  was  benished  U  4 

struction  to  respiration  from  enlarged  tonsils  years.    He  went  first  to  Oopenhageo^TLen- 

or  other  disease  in  the  air  i>assages.    The  tho-  published  a  treatise  ^^  On  the  KatonlGn^^i 

racio  cavity  corresponds  with  the  volome  of  of  the  Female  Sex;"  in  1795  he  went  to  Al:  .a 

the  heart  and  lungs,  but  there  is  no  necessary  and  subsequently  became  librarian  and  pM^: 

relation  between  the  volume  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Swedish  language  and  literatoreii : 

the  vigor  of  the  constitution,  nor  between  the  university  of  Greifiswalde.    Aaametsphjs.:: 

size  of  ^e  cavity  and  the  amount  of  respired  he  is  known  by  his  work  entitled  JtiAsr.'. 

air  or  the  volume  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  it  rice  Archimstria  (Berlin,  1799).  There  is >'« 

is  generally  true,  however,  that  a  large  abdom-  lection  of  his  poems  and  other  writings  p^^ 

inal  cavity  is  found  with  a  small  thorax.    Tak-  by  (^ijer  (8  vols.,  Upsal,  1619-25). 
ing  the  most  perfectly  formed  male  chests,  both        THORK^IN,  Gsm  JoNasoH,  an  Icik' 

from  living  persons  and  the  classic  statues  of  scholar,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1752,  died  iii  i< 

ancient  athletes,  it  is  found  that,  between  the  penhagen  in  1829.     His  reputation  at*  t- 

heights  of  5  and  6  feet,  for  every  inch  of  stat-  established  by  his  editions  of  tiie  IcelABd^"- 

ure  there  is  an  increase  of  i  to  j  of  an  inch  in  olesiastical  laws  entitled  ./tctJElQctefiwtifim  1=  * 

^e  circumference  of  the  thorax,  whether  the  mu  Thorlaco-KetiUianum^  and  Jut  JSultmi 

weight  be  taken  at  the  minimum,  average,  or  eum  Novum  Amaanum.    In  1786  he  mider  ^ 

maximum  at  the  respective  heights ;  the  cir-  an  antiquarian  Journey  through  £ngiand.  1> 

oumference  varies  from  80  to  87  inches  at  5  land,  and  Scotland,  and  publi^ed  ^^Fmz.- ' 

feet,  and  from  85]^  to  44^  at  6  feet    The  inter-  of  English  and  Irish  History  in  the  9th  aiid 

nil  diameter  bears  no  relation  to  the  height..  Oenturies"  (London,  1788),  and iforeie^^/ ' 

or  weight  of  the  individual,  but  the  vital  capa-  Commentariua  ^jondon,  1789).  His  grnt^  * 

city  or  the  measure  of  the  mobility  of  the  tho-  was  his  collection  for  Danish-Norwegii&  > 

rax  does  in  a  very  exact  ratio.  tory  entitled  DiplomataHum  ArruhMagMr  • 

THORBEOKE,  Johannes  Rudolph,  a  Dutch  (2  vols.,  Oopenhagen,  1786).    Beside  their. 

statesman  and  publicist,  born  in  ZwoUe  in  superintended  an  edition  of  the  JS^r^^u-^' 

1796.    He  studied  at  the  tmiversity  of  Leyden  (1787),  of  the  Anglo-Sa|:on  poem  of  Beor- 

and  various  German  universities,  and  in  1825  with  a  Latin  trandation  (1815),  andof  tb^L* 

was  made  professor  of  political  sciences  in  the  book  of  Magnus  Lagabflster  entitled  Guk-ti* . 

ni^versity  of  Ghent,  and  in  1880  in  that  of  Ley-  Laug  (1817). 

den.    In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative        THORLAOIUS,  Skulb  THoansEir,  s  q" 

body,  and  in  1844,  with  7  other  delegates,  pro-  em  antiquary,  born  in  Iceland  in  1741,  di(< 

posea  to  the  king  a  revision  of  the  constita-  Oopenhagen  in  1815.    He  was  one  of  tht  t:> 

tion,  which  the  latter  r^ected  as  too  liberal ;  cultivators  of  the  old  northern  literatcrt  ^'> 

but  in  March,  1848,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  at  the  time  of  his  death  waa  rector  of  the  U* 

of  a  commission  for  revising  the  constitution,  school.    He  had  a  principal  psfft  in  the  eor' 

which  adopted  the  plan  proposed  in  1844.    In  of  the  third  volume  of  tihe  ffeimtkringi'  ^ 

Oct  1849,  he  was  called  to  form  a  ministry  Snorro   Sturleson   (Oopenhagen,  11^'-^  ^' 

composed  of  members  of  the  constitutional  wrote  various  important  essays  on  portb^r. 

progressive  party,  in  which  he  took  charge  of  antiquities. — ^BObgb,  son  of  the  preceding.  •''• 

the  department  of  the  interior  and  effected  in  Oolburg,  May  1,  1775,  died  in  Gopenbi^'' 

several  important  reforms.    In  April,  1858,  he  Oct  8,  1829,  was  at  the  time  of  his  deatlt  p 

was  compelled  to  resign,  and  resumed   his  fessor  of  eloauence  in  the  Copenhagen  ^"'^ 

Amotions  in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  but  at  sity.    He  followed  in  his  father's  foot^ef-^  • 

the  commencement  of  1862  he  again  became  the  investigation  of  the  northern  laDgn^,- 

prime  minister.    He  is  the  author  of  several  literature,  furnished  the  means  for  the  pel  -' 

legal  and  political  works.  tion  of  the  second  part  of  the  Sfemundic  Ej^ 

THOREAU,  Henbt  David,  an  American  an-  and  wrote  various  works  on  oo^ste  sabjc^i^ 
thor,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 1817,  died        THORLAESSON,  Jon,  an  IceUndle  \<^ 

in  Ooncord,  May  6, 1862.    He  was  graduated  bom  in  Selardal,  near  Arnarfjori  D«( 

at  Harvard  college  in  1887,  and  was  subsequent-  1744,  died  in  BoBgisa,  Oct  21, 1819.  He  ^^^ 

]y  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  in  trade,  and  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  in  1772  ^^ 

was  uso  a  contributor  to  the  **  Dial.^*    In  1849  dismissed  from  it  for  an  alleged  crime,  tful  ^^ 

he  published  ^*  A  Week  on  the  Ooncord  and  not  restondd  until  1780,  having  in  the  s^ 

Merrimack  Rivers,"  and  in  1854  ''Walden,  or  time  supported  himself  as  corrector  of  the  p"^ 

Life  in  the  Woods,"  in  which  he  describes  a  About  1788  he  was  preeented  with  the  li'^: 

hermit  life  of  more  than  two  years  in  a  foreat  of  Boegisa  in  the  noru  of  Iceland,  the  TtliK  ' 

near  Ooncord,  beginning  in  March,  1845.  which  was  nearly  $86  a  year,  but  vis  r^^^ 

THORILD,  Thomas,  a  Swedish  author,  bom  by  the  neoesdty  of  employing  a  conte-  Hf^ 

in  Kongelf,  in  the  Inn  of  Gothenburg,  in  1759,  he  made  a  version  into  Icehusdio  of  '*?»^^, 

died  in  Greifswalde,  Oct  81,  1819.    While  a  Lost"  from  the  Danish,  the  first  3  ^k^'^, 

tutor  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  he  submitted  which  were  published  by  the  loeLsodic  lit^^'^'^ 
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of  whioh  is  now  in  tho  poBBeMion  of  the  royal  THORPE,  BkH^Ajasr ,  an  Englidi  ptdk^9> 

aoadomy.    In  1724  he  opened  an  aoademj  for  gist,  born  abont  1808.    He  deyoCed  himclf  U' 

drawing  at  his  house  in  Oovent  Giuden,  where  the  stndj  of  Anglo-8azon,  and  traasUtod  tt 

Hogarth,  who  afterward  effeoted  a  stolen  nnion  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  of  Rask  in  oppositk>B  :*. 

Wiw  his  daughter,  received  his  first  and  only  Kemble,  who  followed  the  system  oi  Grins. 

regular  instructions  in  art.     Thomhill  was  He  superintended  a  series  of  good  editkn<  i 

knighted  by  George  L  Anglo-Saxon  works,  of  which  the  fint  was  **» 

TflOBNTON,  BoKNBLL,  an  English  author^  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Oesdar  i. 

born  in  London  in  1724,  died  May  9,  1768.  with  a  transktion  and  notes,  whidi  sppevt:. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  began  the  in  1882.    He  has  publbhed  Analseta  At-^  - 

study  of  medicine^  but  quitted  it  for  literature,  SaoBoniea  (1884),  a  selection  of  extracts  b  - 

and  in  ooi^unction  with  George  Oolman  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  a  ▼oeabolsi?  l^ 

elder  began  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  called  taohed;    ^^The  Anglo-Saxon  Vernon  of  u 

^  The  Connoisseur,''  which  lasted  from  Jan.  4,  Story  of  ApoUonins"  (1884) ;  Libri  Fiulmffn^ 

1764,  to  Sept.  80,  1766.    With  Oolman  also  he  VenioAtUiquaLatiMfCumPttraphrariAnf'^ 

was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  ^^The  Saaoonica  (1886);  the  great  collection  eothW 

St.  James's  Ohronicle."    In  1762  he  published  ^^  Ancient  Laws  and  Institntes  of  England,  vid 

^  An  Ode  on  St.  Oecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  a  Compendious  Glossary,"  te.  (1840);  ''VIr 

antient  Britbh  Music,  viz.,  the  Salt-box,  the  EBoniemU  (1842);   ^^  Northern  Mythdocr"  * 

Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bones  and  Cleavers,  the  rols.,  1868),  a  critical  collection  of  the  ]egefi«i<  J 

Hum-strum  or  Hurdy-gurdy,  ^.,  with  an  Intro-  Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany;  and  "I":* 

dnction  giving  an  Account  of  those  truly  British  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (2  vola.  Svo.,  WA 

Instruments"  (4to.,  London) ;  the  ode  was  set  to  He  receives  from  government  a  pension  of  £1  ' 

music  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  performed  on  the  in-  THORPE,  Thomas  Bastgs,  an  American  a> 

struments  named  with  great  success.    In  con-  thor  and  artist,  bom  in  WestSeld,  Mass^  Mirr: 

junction  with  Oolman  and  Bichard  Warner  he  1, 1816.    He  is  ^e  son  of  a  clergymaD.  v^i 

Eublished  ^^  The  Comedies  of  Plantus,  translated  passed  his  earlier  years  ohiefly  in  the  citTc<' 

ito  familiar.  Blank  Verse"  (2  vols.,  1767),  of  sHqw  York.    At  the  age  of  16  he  paints » 

which  he  translated  ^^Amphitryon,"  ^*  The  Brag-  picture  illustrative  of  Irving's  *'  Bold  I>ng<x>L'' 

gart  Captain,"  ''  The  Treasure,"  ''  The  Miser,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  American  acodrrr 

and  **  The  Shipwreck."    In  1768  he  published  of  fine  arts,  and  was  purchased  by  a  member  • '. 

*'^  The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto  the  Irving  fiamily.    After  spending  3  yean  t 

to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  the  Dispensary"  (4to.).  the  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  0>rL% 

THORNWELLy   Jamxs   Hbnbt,    D.D.,   an  he  settled  m  1886  in  Lomsiana,  where  k  b^> 

•American  clergyman,  bom  in   Marlborough  came  connected  with  the  press,  but  sdll  f<n'^- 

district,  8.  C,  in  1811.    He  was  graduated  at  time  to  paint  a  few  pictures,  among  wbicfa  && 

the  South  Carolina  college  in  1829,  and  soon  full-length  portrait  of  Gen.  zieu^hary  Taylor,  r-'v 

after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he  in  the  representatives'  hall  of  the  capita  ;• 

abandoned  for  theology,  and  commenced  preach*  Louisiana.    Under  the  title  of  *^  Tom  Ovrea  tb« 

ing  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Waxhaw  Bee-Hunter,"  he  published  a  series  of  s^etct<< 

church.    In  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  of  western  and  southern  life,  amon^  th«  v\< 


logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  South  Carolina  prominent  of  which  is  his  ^^  Big  Bar  of  A.** 

college,  but  after  two  years  resigned  to  become  kansas."    During  the  Mexican  war  he  w< 

gastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia,  bearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor,  w^* 
.  C.    In  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  whom  he  saw  much  of  militanr  life;  and  ifttf 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  chap-  the  fall  of  Matamoras  he  published  a  r^^^ 
laincy  of  the  college,  which  he  held  till  May,  entitled  ^^  Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande'*  0^' 
1862,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Glebe  street  Philadelphia,  1847),  which  waa  followed  ^; 
church,  Charleston.   In  December  of  the  same  ^^Our  Army  at  Monterey"  (12ma,  1848^-  H^ 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  returned  to  New  York  in  1858,  where  be  f  ^'^ 
and  in  1856  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  lished  a  new  collection  of  his  sketches  e&tit>: 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  ^' The  Hive  of  the  Bee-Hunter,"  and  bectto^  * 
Columbia,  where  he  still  remains.    Dr.  Thorn-  frequent  contributor  to  "  Harper^s  New  Mori>- 
well  has  published,  beside  numerous  sermons  ly  Magazine."    In  1860  he  exhibited  bis  hi?' 
and   occasional  pamphlets,  essays,  addresses,  picture  of  *^  Niagara  as  It  Is,"  in  whicb  for  *^ 
&c.,  ^^  Arguments  of  Bomanists  Discussed  and  first  time  the  three  falls  were  representeJ  f^ 
Beftited  "  (New  York,  1845),  and  ^^  Discourses  one  view  on  canvas ;  and  he  now  (186S)  ^r^^ 
on  Truth"  (New  York,  1854).    In  the  secession  his  time  equally  between  the  pen  and  penrO. 
movement  of  1860-'61  he  wrote  with  seal  and       THORWALDSEN,  Albert  Bsstel.  t  In- 
ability in  advocacy  of  the  southern  policy.  nish  sculptor,  born  near  Copenhagen.  Xor.  I^- 
THOROUGH  BASE,  the  art  by  which  bar-  1770,  died  there,  March  26, 1844.    He  wi<  tw 
mony  is  superadded  to  any  proposed  base.  The  son  of  <3k>ttskalk  Thorwaldsen,  a  nstire  of  I^ 
term  is  also  used  like  counterpoint  as  sy-  land,  and  by  profession  a  carver  in  wood  »j» 
nonymous  with  the  science  of  harmony.    (See  at  the  age  of  11  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  io  ^ 
Musio,  and  Habhont.)  free  school  of  the  academy  of  arts  is  (^K 
THOROUGHWORT.    See  Bonksit.  hagen.    In  a  year  or  two  he  was  ensbM  ^ 
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of  his  large  pen<mal  propeitj,  trere  beqaeaHied    Vsmparit^  wMoh  rapidl j  passed  tbroo^  5  e& 

to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose  of  tions.  He  prepared  a  more  oompl^te  oet 
establishing  and  sapporting  ^e  celebrated  ma-  which  began  to  appear  in  1616,  and  wi%  sot 
seam  which  bears  nis  name,  and  which  is  one    completed  till  after  his  death.    Pen  Dcp:; 

of  the  most  fiEunoas  depositories  of  art  treasures  and  Nicolas  Bigault,  improving  the  makr^^ 

in  £urope.    It  contams  copies  in  marble  or  he  had  left,  issued  in  1620  the  7th  ediac 

plaster  of  all  his  works,  ana  is  destined  to  re-  which  consbted  of  188  books,  and  embneed  i 

oeive  those  left  by  him  in  an  nnfinished  state,  period  of  64  years,  from  1543  to  1607.  Vk 

and  toward  the  completion  of  which  the  Da-  best  edition  of  his  historical  works  is  tlu}  f 

nish  goyemment  contribates  an  annual  appro-  B.  Buckley  and  T.  Oarte  (7  vols.  foL,  Load-c 

priation.  1733),  which,  beside  the  Historiarum  mi  Jo 

THOU,  Jacques  Augusts  BB  (Lat.  TTkuantM),  porU  Libri   CXTXF///.,  contains  hia  ict- 

a  French  historian,  bom  in  Pans,  Oct  8, 1558,  biography,  letters,  and  yarioos  essays,  with  i; 

died  May  7, 1617.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Ohris-  appendix  by  Riffault  brin^^ng  down  the  histfj 

tophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parliament  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  history,  yhid 

of  Paris,  and  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  is  deseryedly  classed  among  the  masterp:«<>i 

soon  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  a  pn-  of  the  kind,  is  written  in  exceedinglr  cLi<2 

pil  of  Oujas  and  Hottman.    In  1578  he  accom-  Latin.    It  has  been  translated  into  Fre:^ 

panied  Paul  de  Foix,  the  French  ambassador,  Be  Thou  also  left  some  Latin  poems :  JTtm- 

to  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  eatophian,  site  de  Re  Aeeipitraria  Uhri  HI 

began  to  write  a  general  lustory  of  his  own  (4to.,  1584^ ;   Paemata  Sacra  (12mo^  VM ; 

time.    On  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a  and  Paeteritati^  Poematium^  Opiis,  &c  (12&w 

ttissionto  the  Netherlands;  received  the  ap-  1678). — His  son,  FnANgois  Atrousn,  vho «.^ 

pointment  of  councillor  in  the  parliament  when  oeeded  him  as  grand  master  of  the  roysl  IibrB.7 

scarcely  28  years  old ;  and  in  1581  was  sent  as  and  was  afterward  named  councillor  of  su^ 

A  commissary  to  Guienne  to  administer  justice,  was  a  friend  of  Oinq-Mar&  and  died  on  tis 

There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  prince  scaffold,  Sept  12,  16^,  with  that  anfom£3Si 

of  Oond^  the  young  king  of  Nayarre  (after-  favorite  of  Loub  XIII. 

ward  Henry  lY.  of  France),  and  the  celebrated  THOUARS.    See  Du  PETrr-THouABS. 

fhilosopher  Montaigne.      Being   recalled   to  THOUY ENIIL,  IIdouabd  AirroixK,  a  Fre^^ 

'aris,  he  was  made  master  of  requests,  and  af-  statesman,  bom  in  Verdun,  Kov.  11, 181S.  H< 

terward  preeident  d  martier  of  the  parliament  studied  law^  made  a  Journey  in  the  East,  id 

of  Paris,  by  Henry  lU.,  whom  he  served  with  published  La  Bangrie  et  'la    ValaehUy  «^r^ 

seal  as  commissary  in  Normandy  and  Picardy,  nire  de  voyage  et  notee  hietoriquee  (1840).  He 

presided  over  that  part  of  the  parliament  which,  then  entered  the  bureau  of  foreign  affain  i^ 

upon  the  king's  order,  adjourned  to  Tours,  the  ministry  of  Guizot,  and  in  1845  went  t' 

and  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  states-gen-  Brussels  as  attach^.    In  1845  he  was  sent  i" 

eral  at  Blois  in  1589.   Associated  with  Schom-  Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  aft^r  tb< 

berg,  he  aided  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia-  recall  of  the  ambassador  was,  in  Jan.  I^4^> 

tion  between  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  of  Na-  raised  by  Gen.  Oavaignac  to  the  dignity  of  tois- 

rarre,  and  went  to  Qermany  and  Italy  to  pro-  ister  with  full  powers,  and  acted  as  such  dorl:^ 

enre  aid  for  them  in  men  and  money.    Finding  the  negotiations  of  1850  in  regard  to  Doa  ?*- 

Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  at  his  return,  he  ad-  cifico.    In  Dec.  1851,  he  was  called  to  *^ 

hered  faithfully  to  him,  was  appointed  by  him  direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  foreign  ^- 

grand  master  of  the  royal  library,  was  one  of  fice,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1^^ 

the  framers  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sup-  when  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Coo^tasti- 

ported  the  rights  of  the  Gtallican  church  by  nople.    On  May  8, 1859,  he  was  made  aeimU'^ 

Sreventing  the  adoption  in  France  of  several  ana  upon  the  disagreement  between  the  em- 

eorees  of  the  council  of  Trent.    Although  a  peror  and  Count  Walewski  in  r^^ard  to  t|» 

Catholic  by  education  and  profession,  he  assisted  Italian  policy,  Thouvenel  succeeded  that  mici^ 

in  several  of  the  meetings  between  the  heads  ter,  Jan.  5,  1860,  in  the  department  of  f(^^ 

of  his  own  church  and  those  of  the  Protes-  affairs.    In  this  position  he  conducted  in  l^ 

tants;  accepted  in  1601  the  title  of  temporal  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Englaihii^ 

fiather  and  patron  of  the  Franciscans ;  and,  not-  regard  to  the  Syrian  expedition,  and  in  re^ 

withstanding  all  these  extraneous  offices,  fal-  to  matters  in  Italy  with  Count  Cavonr,  v^^ 

filled  his  magisterial  duties  with  the  utmost  ironically  said   of  him :     ^'  Ibis  Thoorett* 

punctuality,  while  he  found  leisure  to  prepare  writes  excellent  despatches,  true  works  of  tf*^ 

his  great  history.    On  the  death  of  Henry  He  makes  a  trade  of  diplomacy,  as  we  ^o  u' 

IV.  he  was,  in  coi^unction  with  Ch4teauneaf  politics."   He  still  holds  the  station  of  mini^ 

and  Jeannin,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  of  foreign  affairs. 

finance,  but  was  refased  by  the  queen  regent  THBACE,  in  ancient  geogpraphy,  origzoallj 

the  office  of  first  president  of  the  parliament,  the  name  of  that  part  of  modem  Torkev  i? 

which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  late  king.  Europe  lying  between  the  Danube,  the  i^'^ 

This  disappointment  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Grecisn  srcbip^- 

embitterea  his  later  years.    He  published  in  ago,  the  Struma,  and  a  line,  not  well  defin^ 

1604  the  first  18  books  of  his  Butoria  eui  connecting  that  river  with  the  Dannbe,   la 
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•eedad  upon  the  tliKKie  in  467  &  0.|  fmln^  «taiift  traaplnf  upon  it    Xbe  Sgyptiaiii  wmI- 

ing  his  nephew,  the  rightful  heir.    la  carder  to  I7  mnszlea  the  ox  while  threahiiifi,  and  tiii 

grotect  himself  against  his  own  people,  whom  Greeks  are  said  hy  iElian  to  baTO  had  th«  fiiik; 

e  had  exasperated  bj  his  eruelty  and  i^jos-  praotioe  of  besmearing  the  months  of  tamk 

tiee,  he  gathered  a  large  force  of  meroenariea,  with  dung  to  prevent  their  eating  the  pm. 

occupied  two  quarters  of  the  city,  Achradina  The  flail,  which  is  yet  in  common  use  by  os^ 

and  Ortygia,  and  harassed  the  citizens  by  fre-  farmers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fint  nt- 

quent  sfdlies.  They  at  length  assembled  a  large  ohanical  device  for  threshing.    It  is  a  Tetj  id- 

jjorce,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  cient  invention,  and  the  exact  period  of  iu  ori- 

Syracnse ;  and  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year  he  gin  is  not  known.    Planks  or  timben  ittt 

xetired  in  466  to  Locri  in  southern  Italy,  where  over  with  pieces  of  flint  or  hard  woodM  yt& 

he  died,  being  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  were  used  to  some  extent,  bat  answered  » 

THBASYMENUS,    or   Tbasimsnus,  Lajol  good  purpose.  Michael  Manaea,  an  East  Lochs 

Bee  HA.NNI9AL,  and  Pkbuoia.  gentleman,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cm 

THREAD.    See  Ootton  Makufaotubb,  and  inventor  of  a  machine  for  threahing,  which  vae 

ItunBN.  merely  an  adaptation  of  suitable  mechsniim  to 

THREAD  WORM.    See  Entozoa,  voL  viL  drive  a  large  number  of  flails  by  water  poT& 

p.  227.  Though  unsncoessful  in  praotioe,  this  miebi* 

.    THREATE^HNG  LETTERS,  sent  to  persons  attracted  connderable  attention,  and  in  1> 

for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been  a  Stirlingshire  farmer  named  Leckie  invented  i 

aaid  to  constitute  a  misdeameanor  or  criminal  rotary  machine  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  eras 

offence  at  common  law.    Blackstone  says  that  arms  attached  to  a  horizontal  abaft,  and  tk 

threatening  by  letter  (even  without  demand)  to  whole  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case.  It  prond 

kill  any  of  the  king^s  subjects  or  to  fire  their  tolerably  eflScient  in  threshing  oats,  bot  ws? 

honses,  dec.,  was  made  high  treason  by  a  stat-  not  adapted  to  wheat,  as  it  knocked  off  the  a- 

Qte  of  Henry  VIII.    But  the  law  of  England  tire  head  from  the  straw  without  aeparatinf  ti^ 

on  this  subject  is  determined  by  more  recent  kernels.     Mr.  Leckie  having  dem<mstnted  tbt 

statutes.  By  9th  George  1.  and  27th  Georoe  IL  superiority  of  a  rotary  motion  for  this  porpoc. 

this  offence  was  made  felony,  punishable  by  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  remedy  the  defects  o( 

death ;  but,  by  10th  and  11th  Y  ictoria,  oh.  66,  his  machine  and  perfect  the  invention,  b 

the  punishment  was  changed  to  transportation  1786  Andrew  Meikle,  a  Scotchman,  msde  ip 

beyoud  the  seas  for  life  or  any  term  not  less  improvement  on  Leckie^s  machine  by  finbtt- 

than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  4  tuting  a  drum  or  cylinder  with  projectioos  oc 

years,  and,  if  a  male,  public  or  private  whip-  its  surface  formed  by  sticking  in  short  pm  ^^ 

ping.    In  many  of  the  United  States  there  are  otherwise.    He  also  applied  rollers,  eonndcuii 

statutory  provisions,  punishing  with  great  se-  by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving  getr,  f '^ 

verity  an  attempt  to  extort  money  by  means  feeding   in  the  straw.    When  i^ientei  ^f 

of  a  threatening  letter.    Generally,  one  who  drum  was  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  >r 

makes  such  a  threat  may  be  held  to  bail,  or  other  power;  tibe  sheaves  of  grain,  vnhmi 

oompelled  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace  and  placed  between  the  rollers,  were  fed  b; 

and  be  of  good  behavior.     There  have  been  and  the  projections,  revolving  with  great  n^ 

several  cases  under  these  statutes,  but  they  have  locity  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  beat  i^ 

usually  turned  upon  questions  of  fact  depending  the  grain  from  the  hMids  and  partial]/  *^ 

on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  rated  it  from  the  straw.    A  patent  vae  ppo- 

not  on  questions  of  law.    It  may  be  said,  how-  oured  in  Great  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr.  Meikk 

ever,  that  a  threat,  to  be  indictable,  must  be  constructed  the  first  working  machine,  a&i 

aaoh  as  might  naturally  overcome  a  man  of  or-  added  many  new  improvementa,  among  vbie^ 

dinary  firmness  and  sagacity ;  and  the  money  was  the  attachment  of  a  fan  mill,  bj  vhiec 

demanded  under  the  threat  must  be  money  to  means  the  grain  was  separated  and  cleao^ 

which  the  sender  <^  the  letter  has  no  right.  In  from  both  straw  and  ch^.    Though  an  in^eh 

fingland,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  offence  at  law  tion  of  vast  importance,  aaving  annusUj  d^ 

t#  post  up,  on  a  placard  or  otherwise,  a  threat-  lions  of  dollars  in  manual  labor,  and  immen»rlT 

ening  notice ;  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  a  increasing  the  product  of  grain  throogbont  tbe 

reanest  to  another  to  post  up  such  a  notice  is  civilized  world,  the  sim^icity  of  the  thi«^ 

incuctable.    The  offence  of  sending  a  threaten-  ing  machine  and  the  perfection  of  MeikJe's  i>- 

ing  letter  is  in  law  committed  in  Uie  county  to  ventions  left  little  room  for  great  moden  b> 

which  it  is  sent,  and  the  sender  may  be  indicted  provements.    The  most  prominent  AaKrieii 

in  that  county.  inventor  connected  with  thia  machine  b  Vr. 

THRESHER.    See  SnAmc.  Pitta,  who  considerably  improved  the  mathii^ 

THRESHING   MACHINE,  a  machine  for  of  separating  the  grain  and  straw  after  beiar 

threshing  and  separating  grain  from  the  straw,  threshed.    His  patent  has  long  since  expir««> 

The  threshing  floor  of  the  ancients  waa  a  flat  and  his  improvement  is  very  generally  in  p*- 

anr&oe  of  ground  covered  with  day  rolled  Threshing  machines  axe  constructed  cfnnM* 

amooth  and   hard.    Sheaves   of  grain  were  sixes,  fh>m  one  to  ten  horse  power  indoa^r^ 

spread  evenly  on  thia  floor,  and  cattle  driven  The  duty  of  a  good  two  horse  power  m$e^ 

over  it  until  the  grain  waa  beaten  out  by  the  con-  is  aaid  to  be  800  bnahelsof  oato  or  100  buMi 
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«spad«n J  pleasing  at  Boiuet,  when  several  of  tlie  lesves,  and  even  daring  stofms,  wl 

these  charming  songsters  seem  to  challenge  its  name  of  stonn  cook ;  it  is  very  bold  in  ihs 

eaohother  to  sing  their  best;  the  fbod  consists  spring,  driving   awaj  other  birds  from  tiis 

of  berries  and  small  fruits^  and  insects;  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest.    The  eggs  are  4 or  5, 

flight  is  elevated.    The  eggs  are  oniform  light  H  by  |  of  an  inch,  flesh-colored  with  irr^ulir 

blue ;  the  young  are  easily  raised  from  tiie  egg,  scattered  spots  of  brownish  red :  S  bcoods  srs 

and  they  sing  well  in  captivity;  the  flesh  is  generally  raised  in  a  season;  it  has  been  Mtt 

very  delicate  and  ioioy. — ^The  hermit  or  soli*  to  carry  off  small  birds  to  its  nest  to  feed  its 

tary  thrash  (71  PaUani^  Oab.)  is  H  inches  long  T^nng,  like  the  shrike  and  jay ;  the  flesh  isgood. 

And  11^  in  akr  extent;  it  is  yellowish  olive  Thesong  thrush,  throstle,  or  mavis  (Hmntinii^ 

Above,  mfotts  on  the  tail  and  rump;  below  Linn.)  is 9  inches  long,  yellowish  brown  aboTs, 

white,  with  black  spots  on  breast;  tibias  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  head;  secondary  eovexts 

Mdes  yellowish  olive  brown.     It  is  found  in  tipped  with  reddish  yellow ;  fore  pari  of  neck 

eastern  Korth  America  to  the  Mississippi  river;  ana  breast  yellowish,  each  feather  tcnninatsd 

it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  southern  states,  by  a  triangular  brownish  black  spot;  lover 

preferring  the  darkest,  most  swampy,  and  most  wing  coverts  reddish  yellow.     It  freqvenis 

secluded  canebrakes  along  the  ^Ossissippi ;  its  lightly  wooded  regions  and  gardena,  in  the  1st* 

flight  is  short,  low,  and  glioing ;  its  song  is  only  ter  doing  good  service  by  destroying  anails,  oU- 

n  single  soft  and  plaintive  note;  the  nest  is  taining  the  animal  by  breaking  the  aboil  agaiBtf 

built  lower  on  the  trees  than  that  of  the  wood  n  stone ;  it  is  one  of  the  flnest  of  £nropeo 

thrush,  not  so  flrmly  saddled  on  the  branches,  songsters,  singing  from  early  spring  to  aalnwn, 

and  smaller ;  the  eggs  are  light  blue,  with  dark  in  the  morning  and  evening,  from  the  top  of  s 

dots  at  the  larger  end ;  it  raises  2  broods  in  the  bush  or  tree ;  Maogillivray  highly  praises  tti 

south ;  it  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits.    Wilson's  melody.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  nsed  by  Bomsa 

or  the  tawny  thrush  (T,  fiueeteem^  Steph.)  is  epicures  in  their  extravagant  dishes  of  the 

T(  inches  long  and  11}  in  alar  extent ;  uniform  brains  and  tongues  of  singing  birda ;  it  is  sobm- 

yellowish  red  above ;  throat  and  upper  neck  times  seen  now  in  the  marketa,  and  its  flesh, 

yellowish,  with  very  indistinct  spots  on  the  lat-  especially  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the 

ter;  rest  of  lower  parts  whitish.   It  is  found  in  food  consists  of  snails  and  worms,  is  very  ftt 

eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri,  and  and  Juicy.    Several  other  flne  singers  of  the 

north  to  the  fur  countries;  its  song  is  similar  to  genus  are  found  in  various  parte  of  the  old 

tiiat  of  the  wood  thrush,  but  less  powerful  and  world. — ^There  are  two  birds  generatty  esU«d 

with  more  trills  and  variations;  it  prefers  dark  thrushes  in  the  United  States,  which  deserve 

woods  and  moist  places,  feeding  on  beetles  and  mention  here ;  one  is  the  brown  thrmh  or 

berries,  passing  most  of  the  time  on  the  ground,  thrasher,  placed  by  Cabanis  and  Baifd  in  ths 

where  it  hops  with  great  agility ;  the  eggs  are  funily  liotriehidmj  snb-£unily  mimkm  (witb 

pale  greenish  blue;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in  the  cat  and  mocking  bird),  and  genoa  9k§tAf> 

a  season.    The  olive-backed  thrush  (71  Swain-  opteru$  (Reich.).    This  bird  (if.  n(/iia,  Iteidt, 

«9i»u,  Oab.)  is  7  inches  long  and  about  12  in  or  71  rt(/^  Linn.)  is  11}  inches  long  uad  IS  in 

alar  extent ;  dull  greenish  olive  above ;  the  ddes  alar  extent ;  brownish  red  above ;  below  psb 

of  the  head,  breast,  and  throat  tinged  with  red-  rufous  white,  thickly  strei^ed  with  dark  bro im» 

dish  yellow,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  around  and  tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish ;  S  vKits 

the  eyes;  breast  with  very  distinct  dark  brown  bands  on  the  wings;  inner  surface  of  wiap 

spots,  and  rest  of  lower  parts  white.     It  is  and  inner  edge  of  primaries  cinnamon;  tsal  m- 

ionnd  over  eastern  North  America  to  the  Black  fons.    It  is  found  over  esstern  North  Amcffies 

bills,  north  to  Greenland,  south  to  Mexico  and  to  the  Missouri,  snd  perhaps  to  the  hi^  osn- 

Peru,  and  is  accidental  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  tral  plains;  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  tki 

Several  other  species  are  found  on  the  Paciflo  southern  states,  and  is  almost  as  nnmeroos  ss 

Me  of  the  continent. — Of  the  European  spe-  the  robin ;  it  migrates  by  day,  singly,  with  • 

des,  the  largest  is  the  missel  thrush  (71  eti-  low  and  heavy  flight    The  song  is  proloofsl 

etsffrttf,  linn.),  11  inches  long;  it  is  light  my-  loud,  varied,  and  melodions,  surpassed,  in  tbs 

Ish  brown  above,  the  fore  piart  of  the  head  opinion  of  Audubon,  only  by  that  of  the  noek* 

Sayish  and  the  rump  shaded  with  ochrey  yel-  ing  bird.    The  eggs  are  4  to  6,  dnll  pale  bof 

w ;  secondary  coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped  with  numerous  brown  dots ;  2  broods  are  n^ 

with  grayish  white;    a  cream-colored  band  annually  in  the  southern  states;  it  breeds  wsU 

from  bill  over  eyes;  below  yellowuh  white,  in  aviaries,  and  the  young  are  raised  lift»  mock* 

eadi  feather  tipped  with  a  black  spot,  largest  ing  birds,  singing  well  and  very  aotive  ia  o«- 

and  transversely  oblong  on  breast,  smaller  and  flnement     It  is  a  bold  and  powerful  biri 

triangular  on  neck.     It  Arequents  woods  and  chasing  cats,  dogs,  and  foxes,  not  aflnsid  of 

copses,  in  small  straggling  flocks,  and  is  shy  and  hawks  and  snskes,  and  savaaely  ftg>»ffaiy  wish 

vigilant ;  it  fbeds  chiefly  on  berries,  especially  its  rivals  in  breeding  time;  it  will  attack  sal 

those  of  the  mistletoe  (whence  its  common  kill  small  birds  in  the  same  cage  with  it;  botk 

name),  in  this  way  remarkably  assisting  in  the  sexee  incubate,  and  bravely  defend  theb  asA 

diffusion  of  this  plant    The  song  of  the  male  and  young ;  the  fbod  oonsirts  of  insecte,  bsrriest 

tesembles  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  is  heard  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.    The  water  thrush  i^n- 

aa  early  aa  Febmary,  before  the  ^pearanoa  of  unis  jy^MMftsraasnsi^Natt;  T.afvalMH^Vik} 
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bfttad  by  the  Britlah  government    Their  airo>  trades  by  which  they  mSght  obtem  oi  hoDcis 

cious  practioes  were  not  followed  bo  mnoh  for  livelUiood.   In  1886  the  government  pnhlisbed. 

the  sake  of  plunder,  or  for  the  gratification  of  for  jadioial  pnrposee,  a  work  called  *'''  Htimiwrff 

a  malicious  natore,  as  from  rel^ioas  motiyes.  ana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peoaliar  I^angnagt 

They  were  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  used  by  the  Thogs,^^  written  by  Oapt.  (now  C<^1; 

Kali,  the  dimity  who  presided  over  impure  Sleeman.    Full  accounts  of  this  tribe  of  umt- 

loves,  sensual  indulgences,  and  death.    One  of  sins  are  to  be  found  in  Th6venot*a  trarck  h 

the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  sec-  **The  Oonfeesions  of  a  Thug,"  by  Capt.  Metd- 

ond  grade,  the  KalUsa  Fwanm^  describes  their  ows^and  in  vol.  xiii.  of  "  Amatie  BosMrchex" 

practices  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  mem-  THULE,  the  name  giyen  by  the  ancieat  dst- 

hers  of  the  sect  belong  to  all  thediferent  castes,  igator  I*ytiieas,  who  nourished  about  the  tise 

and  each  has  its  functions  to  perform.    The  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  an  island  in  tU 

gangs  were  from  80  to  800  in  number,  and  northern  ocean,  which  he  diaoovered  after  i 

they  werei  divided  into  various  classes  under  a  voyage  of  6  days  in  a  northerly  direction  free 

junadar  or  iirdoTj  their  leader,  and  a  guru  or  the  Orcades  (Orkney  islands).     Hodeni  geoc- 

teaoher.    The  classes  were  the  spies,  who  were  raphers  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  |irv 

learners ;  hhuUoteSy  stranglers ;  iothatj  entrap-  cise  locality  of  the  island,  and  it  has  Ua 

pers,  who  were  sometimes  women ;  and  lu^  doubted  whether  any  definite  ooontry  Is  alliidfi 

ffhaees  or  grave  dias^rs.   They  usually  assumed  to.    The  ancients  generally  ^pUed  the  ncy 

the  dress  of  mordants  or  pilgrims,  and  often  to  the  most  northern  part  or  the  habiuL'Ie 

craved  the  protection  of  those  whom  they  in-  world,  whence  the  phrase  ultima  7%ulc,    Icc- 

tended  to  destroy.    Their  usual  instrument  of  land,  which  has  been  frequently  designsted  a 

destruction  wss  the  handkerchief  or  rumaj,  with  the  island  discovered  by  Pytheas,  aeems  xc^j 

which  by  a  dexterous  movement  they  stran-  jremote  from  the  continent  to  have  been  rts^.-: 

gled  their  victims.    The  spies  having  informed  by  so  early  a  navigator,  and  the  more  gexuni 

tiiem  of  the  particulars  relative  to  the  route,  opinion  inclines  to  Mainland,  the  largest  of  sic 

habits,  and  circumstances  of  their  intended  vie-  Shetland  group.    Some  consider  Korway  :lt 

tims,1iiemembersof  the  gang  travelled  in  such  ultima  l%uU;  and  othco^  aniong^  whom  :« 

lines  as  to  be  near  each  other,  and  the  entrap-  Malte-Bran,  make  it  identical  with  JaUand. 

pers  by  artful  management  attracted  them  to  a  THOMMEL,  Morttz  August  vosr,  a  Genus 

spot  remote  from  dwellings,  where  the  stran-  writer,  bom  near  Leipsic,  May  27,  1733,  diri 

glers  executed  their  office ;  and  having  stripped  Oct.  26, 1817.    He  studied  at  the  nniversin  U 

them  of  whatever  they  possessed,  the  grave  Leipsic,  where  he  became  intimalehr  aoqiuuAki2 

diggers  buried  them,  with  such  precautions  as  wiUi  Gellert,  Weisse,  Rabener,  and  KleisL   Ic 

genenUly  to  prevent  discovery.    The  plunder  1761  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  9ervii« 

received  was  divided,  one  third  to  the  widows  of  the  hereditary  prince  Emeat  Fredenc  «r 

and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to  the  god-  Saxe-Ooburg,  who  on   his  aooession  to  t,.- 

dess  Kali,  and  the  remainder  to  the  partners  in  throne  made  him  auUo  councillor  and  in  V^-^ 

the  assassination.*  After  a  murder  the  Thugs  minister.    In  1788  he  resigned  his  office^  ^ 

who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort  of  sac-  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  at  Sozpe 

rament   called  tajMfunee^   eating   consecrated  bom  near  Gotha,  and  partly  in  travelling.   H.^ 

sugar.    Their  deities  were  carefully  consulted  principal  works  are :  Tri2&«limi««<  1764),  a  cosu* 

before  going  on  their  expeditions,  and  unless  oal  epic ;  InoeulaUan  der  Liebey  a  poedcal  ii«^ 

the  omens  were  favorable. the  Thug  would  not  rative  (1771) ;  and  Smae  in  die  miUagi^mk  P^r 

go.    Neither  women  nor  old  men  were  vie-  vinBen  van  Firankrtieh  (10  vols.,  Lieipac,  ITdl- 

tims.    Europeans  were  never  killed,  because  1805),  a  novel  containing  many  ieiiiiniscaic« 

there  would  be  more  danger  of  detection,  of  his  own  travels.    A  posthainoaa  work  br 

There  were  also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  him,  Der  heilige  Kilian^  oder  das  Liebe^aar, 

of  the  sect  of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible  was  published  by  Hempel  in  1819.    The  ir^ 

that  at  the  first  the  system  of  thvggeey  as  they  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  pnblidbeii 

ierm  it,  originated  with  Mohammedan  banditti,  by  Thnnunel  himself  (6  vols.,  Leipaicy  181S  ** 

though  it  afterward  became  more  a  Hindoo  feq,);  the  last  and  most  complete  one  in  ]^44 

than  a  Mohammedan  practice,  and  the  words  in  8  vols.    A  life  of  ThtUnmel  was  publi^ 

used  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.    They  were  found  by  Graner  (Leipsic,  1819). 

in  all  parts  of  India.    In  the  Deccan  they  were  TUUNBERG,  Oabl  Pstxb,  a  Swedidi  osis- 

eaUiddL  phatisigan  or  noosers.    Hyder  Ali  and  ralist,  bom  in  Jonkdping,  Nov.  11,  174&,  died 

Tippoo  Sultan  both  attempted  to  exterminate  Aug.  8, 1828.    At  the  university  of  Upsal  b<* 

them,  and  the  English  government  sought  to  became  a  pupil  of  linnsana;  and  in  1771.  % 

suppress  them  as  early  as  1810 ;  but  it  was  not  year  after  graduating,  he  acoepted  the  iiCB* 

till  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Ben-  atijn  of  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Dutch  I^ 

tinck  (1827-85),  who  appointed  Oapt.  Slee-  India  company^s  vessels,  with  the  inteatioD  «f 

man  to  this  service,  that  their  gangs  were  sue-  undertaking  a  botanical  survey  of  Japan.    For 

oessfuUy  broken  up.    Between  1826  and  1885,  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Dutch  hJBtgVM^ 

1,562  persons  were  condemned  as  Thugs,  their  he  passed  three  winters  at  the  Cape  of  Oocd 

Cuniliea  put  under  surveillance,  and  their  chil-  Hope ;  and  between  1778  and  1779  he  i«sM 

dren  edncated  to  virtuous  habits  and  taught  principally  in  Java  and  Ji^an.    fietezning  U) 
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lated  that  Thnrlow  sbotild  not  hold  a  seat   He  bones  site  absent,  repesented  onlf  \j  ftpv 

still  remained  in  confidential  relations  with  the  cartilage ;  the  female  has  a  distinct  poadt  vita 

king,  and  npon  the  accession  of  Htt  to  pover,  4  mamnus.    Only  one  species  is  described,  tk 

in  Dea  1788,  received  again  the  great  seal,  dog-headed  thylacine(  7.  [P.]  JTorrMiTeinE.', 

which  he  held  for  9  years.    At  first  he  acted  about  the  size  of  a  young  wolf;  <Mr  8}  feet  hiL 

apparently  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues;  with  a  tail  20  inches  additional,  and  a  beLi: 

bnt  hanng  been  suspected,  after  the  king^s  at  the  shoulders  of  about  22  inches;  thebcti 

insanity  in  1788,  of  tampering  with  the  prince  is  dog-shaped,  with  narrow  and  elongated  ms- 

of  Wi^es  and  the  whigs,  he  was  looked  upon  zle ;  ears  abort,  pointed,  rery  broad  at  the  (&•« 

with  distrust  by  Pitt,  for  whom  he  in  turn  en-  and  well  covered  with  hair  on  both  sorfut? 

tertained  a  cordial  dislike  which  he  was  at  no  eyes  full  and  black,  with  a  nictitatiiig  mcz- 

pains  to  conceal.    Gradually  he  began,-  as  for^  brane ;  long  black  bristles  on  the  upper  r- 

merly  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  and  a  few  on  the  cheeks  and  above  tbe  «}n 

to  oppose  certain  measures  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  claws  stout,  short,  and  brown,  the  bott(3> 

the  disturbance  thus  created  led  to  his  removal  of  the  feet  with  lai^,  very  rough  pads.  TV  fr 

from  office  at  the  express  request  of  Pitt,  ind  is  short  and  close,  waved  and  slightly  itooQt: 

with  the  ready  consent  of  the  king,  a  result  the  general  color  is  grayish  brown,  paler  >^ 

whioh  deeply  mortified  him.    He  never  after-  low,  with  12  to  14  transverse  black  biDd«  c 

w«rd  held  office  or  took  a  leading  part  in  poll-  the  back,  longest  and  widest  postariorij;  [•. 

tics;  and  having  no  personal  influence,  he  soon  around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white:  \*. 

sank  into  comparative  insignificance,  notwith-  with  short  fur,  with  longer  hairs  at  under « : 

standing  he  is  said  to  have  been  confidentially  of  apex ;  rusty  red  about  the  pouch.    FKc  ^ 

consulted  by  members  of  the  royal  family  untU  general  resemblance  to  a  wolf  or  laiig^  il-: 

near  the  dose  of  his  life.    He  was  a  man  of  some  have  placed   it  amon^  camivon  i:i 

overbearing  and  passionate  character,  a  bully  Swainson  ranked  it  with  the  cats ;  the  lers  s>- 

rather  than  a  debater  in  parliament,  though  oo-  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  wolf,  and  ti> 

oasionally  an  impressive  and  eloouent  speaker,  gait  is  semi-plantigrade.    It  is  a  wild  and  si' 

THURN*  AND  TAXIS.    See  Post,  voL  xiii.  animal,  inhabiting  the  caverns  anddional  ^N-* 

p.  612.  of  mountainous  districts;  inactive  during  *.-- 

THURSDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  the  daytime,  probably  from  imperfect  Tisoii.  : 

dies  JovU  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  sacred  in  preys  at  night  upon  the  smi^er  marsupii^ 

the  northern  mythology  to  the  thunderer  Thor,  and  in  former  years  attacked  sheep  to  the  c-:)- 

for  whom  it  is  named.    In  Gennan  it  is  called  siderable  loss  of  the  colonists ;  it  is  gometis^ 

Donnentag  (thunder  day).  so  large  as  to  be  a  match  for  several  dogs,  cl 

THURSteN,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Washington  ter-  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  Austrslian  ift:' 

ritory,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Nisqually  river  rupeds;  it  is  rare  except  in  the  most  in^ -^ 

and  E.  by  the  Ooast  range ;  area  about  400  sq.  sible  regions ;  specimens  have  been  exhikv. 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,507.    Much  of  the  surface  alive  in  the  zoological  gardens  of  LoDdor- 

is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several  rich  val-  Among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  caves  of  ^"^ 

leys  which  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  lington  valley.  New  South  Wales,  Frot  C>ve£ 

other  grains  and  potatoes  in  great  abundance,  has  described  parts  of  lower  jaws  of  whit  h-. 

An  arm  of  Puget's  sound  extends  into  the  N.  calls  T.  ipelaus^  dlffiBrLng  from  existing  one^  "- 

£.  part,  and  the  line  of  GK>v.  Stevens^s  proposed  their  greater  depth.    In  the  seconds^  fcos<^ 

Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    It  of  Stonesfield  has  been  discovered  the  fee ^ 

has  2  churches  and  a  newspaper.     Capital,  thylacotherium  (Owen),  known  by  the  I****^ 

Olympia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  ter-  Jaw,  which  has  6  incisors,  2  moderate  cani-^^ 

ritory.  6  fklse  and  6  true  tricuspid  molars;  the : 

THTESTE8.    See  Atbbus.  Prevostii  (Ouv.)  was  about  the  sise  of  i  rs:^ 

THYLAOIN'E,  or  Pouohbd  Wolt,  a  marsu-  An  allied  genus  from  the  same  strata  isf^H^ 

.  pial  animal  of  the  dasyurine  family,  and  genus  lotherium(pTodenp),  of  somewhat  lai^ger  nu 
thylcuiinui  (Temminck)  or  peracyon  (Gray),        THYME  {thymue^  Linn.),  an  aromatic  b^"^ 

peculiar  to  Tasmania ;    both  of  the  generic  used  in  culinary  processes.    It  belongs  to  tise 

names  indicate  the  possession  of  the  pouch  natural  order  of  hbiata^  and  the  gentu  c^ 

characteristic  of  the  order.    In  this  genus  the  prises  about  80  species,  mostly  natives  of  H:- 

dentition  is:  incisors  },  the  outer  slightly  the  rope,  all undershmbs  with  pretty  panplisb ^•*- 

largest;  canines  4cf,  large,  simply  conical,  the  ers.  The  common  or  garden  thyme  (7.  rv^*^;^ 

npper  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  deep  linn.)  has  an  upright  stem  about  a  foot  )i'^'- 

concavity  in  whioh  the  apex  of  the  lower  is  re-  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  sessile,  linear,  or  or.v 

ceived  when  the  Jaws  are  closed,  in  this  differ-  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  with  revolato  ^ 

ing  from  carnivora  proper,  in  which  the  lower  in  clusters  in  the  axils;  the  flowers  in  ctm^*^ 

oanines  pass  outside  of  the  upper  jaw ;  premo-  small ;  calyx  hirsute,  strongly  ribbed,  p^; 

lars  f:J,  separated  ftx>m  each  other;  molars  tate;  corolla  pale  purple.    It  is  a  natire <^' ^ 

}t},  with  a  large  central  cusp,  and  2  smaller,  W.  Europe,  growing  on  bare  hills  sod  iQ<^^ 

one  in  front  and  the  other  behind  it.    The  hu-  plains,  but  has  been  long  known  in  the  kitr. '  • 

merus  has  the  inner  condyle  perforated,  the  giurden,  and  is  readily  cultivated.    Tfae>^  ^^ 

hind  feet  have  no  inner  toe,  ana  the  marsupial  several  varieties,  such  as  the  broad46ivv<L  ^ 
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elfls;  it  is  developed  as  in  oCherdnetleBS  gisnds  teuplee  destnifBd  on  tibe  aniTalcl  tiie  fip» 
(see  Thtmus  Glakd),  kke  vludh  it  is  relativeljr  iards.  Those  of  the  island  of  Ooati,  however, 
larger  in  intra-nterine  existence  and  in  infonojr  have  many  features  in  common  with  the  nou 
than  in  after  life.  Its  prodnots  are  disdiiarged  of  Tiahnanico,  and  jH^bablj  belong  to  th< 
into  the  venous  blood,  and  probably,  like  the  same  epoch,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tk 
thymus,  it  prepares  albuminous  material  for  same  unknown  and  mysfcerions  people  vb 
the  higher  formative  operations,  and  oontrib-'  preceded  the  Peruvians  as  the  Tmhusteeaidr 
ntes  to  the  supply  of  new  blo€>d  corpuscles;  Toltecsdid  the  Aztecs. — ^Tlabnanioo  isUM 
Simon  considers  it  a  diverticulum  to  relieve  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  oonntiysroofidk 
the  cerebral  circulation,  as  the  spleen  is  to  the  is  cold  and  relatively  barren.  The  nuns  ftssd 
portal,  from  the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  both  on  an  eminence,  which,  from  the  wattf  mrb 
sets  of  vessels.  It  is  usually  larger  in  females  around  it,  seems  to  have  been  formnlj  a 
than  in  males,  showing  that  it  does  not  influ-  island  in  Lake  Titicaca;  but  the  level  of  tin 
enoe  the  vocal  apparatus;  it  is  found  in  all  lake  is  now  185  feet  lower,  and  its  shores  il 
Tijftiffinitlft^  birds,  and  reptiles,  probably  in  the  miles  distant.  This  fact,  in  ooiyunctioB  villi 
batrachians,  and  perhaps  also  in  fishes.  The  others,  warrants  the  belief  that  uiese  rasua 
organ  may  be  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  and  antedate  any  others  known  in  America. 
variously  enlarged,  as  in  the  disease  ciedled  TIARA  (Gr.),  a  species  of  high  hst  anekrjT 
bronchocde.  (BeeGorrsB.)  worn  by  many  eastern  nations.  Those  c^kiif^ 
TIAHUANIGO,  the  name  of  ruins  situated  priests,  and  persons  of  rank  terminated  in  the 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titioaoa,  Bolivia,  in  lat.  upper  portion  in  a  sort  of  crown,  wheoee  c 
Id""  42'  8.,  long.  68''  42'  W.  They  hold  the  modem  times  the  term  tiara  baa  been  ippiied 
■ame  relation  to  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  ai 
South  America  that  those  of  Palenque  sustain  which  in  turn  bears  a  striking  resemhlaiKt  '^ 
to  the  ancient  remains  of  Central  and  North  the  crowns  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kiu^  e 
America;  and  they  indicate  a  different  and  represented  on  the  slabs  discovered  at  KmcTtb. 
higher  order  of  art  than  was  found  to  exist,  TIABELLA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  hsrij 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  in  any  herbaceous  plants  of  the  saxifrage  family,  er^ 
other  part  of  thai  continent.  The  ancient  monly  called  bishop's  cap.  One  of  the  esrllr: 
Peruvians  had  but  the  vaguest  traditions  con*  spring  flowers  in  our  woods  and  on  the  oortl- 
eerning  them,  believing  that  the  structures  of  em  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  iiardla  of- 
which  they  are  the  remains  were  raised  in  re-  difolia,  with  a  creeping  root  sending  cot  no- 
mote  ages,  by  giants,  in  a  single  night  The  ners,  and  clothed  with  persistent,  hwiy,  betf^ 
chroniclers  of  the  conquest  have  described  shaped,  lobed  and  toothed  leaves  on  long  hiirT 
them,  and  their  accounts  do  not  differ  mate-  petioles.  The  flowers  grow  upon  a  long  nc- 
riidly  from  those  of  modem  travellers.  They  pie  raceme,  are  entirely  white,  with  IsneeolaU^ 
are  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilapi-  acute  petals,  and  the  stamens  with  yellow  l^ 
dation,  with  all  the  evidences  of  remote  anti-  thers.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  focc-i 
qnity.  Some  of  the  structures  seem  to  have  wild  in  the  extreme  north-west.  The  Vir^h 
been  built  on  a  pyramidal  plan,  and  to  have  is  easily  propagated  in  sandy  peat^  aod  isoi«i 
oovered  several  acres;  but  the  most  relnarka-  esteemed  abroad. 

ble  features   still   remaining  are  monolithic  TIBALDI,i^ixBOBnro,  otherBrisecsIledlVl- 

doorways,  pillars,  and  statues  of  stone,  elabo-  legrino  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  painter  and  trcii' 

rately  sculptured  in  a  style  wholly  different  tect,  bom  in  Bologna  in  162T,  died  in  Ifpt 

from  any  other  remains  of  art  yet  found  in  about  1598.    At  20  years  of  age  he  ^^ 

America.    One  of  these  doorways  is  10  ft.  Rome,  where  he  studied  carefully  the  voriM.^ 

high,  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft  4  in.  Michel  Angelo,  but  met  wit^  little  success  s$ 

by  8  ft.  2  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single  painter  or  architect,  both  of  which  profes8K«s 

atone.    Its  £.  front  has  a  cornice,  in  the  cen-  he  followed,  until  he  was  employed  by  Gardir  J 

tre  of  which  is  a  human  figure  of  strange  Poggio  to  decorate  his  palace  in  Bologns-  I^ 

form,  crowned  with  rays,  interspersed  with  1686  he  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  Spain.  *» 

serpents  with  crested  heads.    On  each  side  of  during  a  residence  there  of  9  years  execpw 

this  figure  are  three  rows  of  square  compart-  elaborate  series  of  frescoes  in  the  lower  ck>i^^* 

ments,  filled  with  human  and  other  figures,  of  the  Escurial  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  librtr> 

of  apparently  symbolic  design.    The  statues  beside  many  easel  pictures,  now  in  ^e  choirU 

are  broken,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  their  of  Madrid  and  elsewhere.    His  most  Bocce^/ 

original  dimensions;  but  these  may  be  inferred  architectural  designs  were  the  modffn  fac*^ 

from  the  size  of  the  head  of  one,  which  is  4  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  ti: 

feet  in  length  and  of  proportionate  width.  OasaPrc^essa,  or  house  of  the  Jesuits,  in  GeQ<» 

The  whole  neighborhood  is  strewn  with  vast  He  endeavored  to  give  softness  to  the  aei^ 

blocks  of  stone  elaborately  wrought,  some  of  fbrms  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  called  brw 

which,  excavated  in  1846,  measure  8  ft.  in  Oarracci  the  Michelagnolo  Riformat^ 

length  by  18  ft.  in  width,  and  6  ft.  in  thick-  TIBB008.    See  Tuabiokb. 

ness.    On  some  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  TIBER  (It  Tewre;  anc.  Tibaru\  a  rirer« 

are  other  monuments,  of  great  extent,  but  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Monte  dsUe  Ba)^ 

tmo  Peruvian  type,  apparently  the  remains  of  in  the  Tnsoui  Apennines,  and  thence  ponoi^ 
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Jeoted  all  flattery  from  the  sMiate,  placed  in  baimt  of  a  niort  diiigniiting  debaaebmy* 

office  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  made  ef-  oially  after  the  death  of  Livia   DmaillA  m 

forts  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  hread  constant-  29,  who  had  always  exercised  much  infliiMict 

ly  recurring  in  Rome.    Meanwhile  the  legions  over  her  son.    Although  he  paid  her  resptct 

in  Pannonia  npon  the  deatii  of  Augustas  were  and  obedience,  he  did  not  pretend  to  an  aAd^ 

roused  into  a  mutiny,  which  was  only  quelled  tion  which  he  did  not  feeL    He  had  left  Borne 

by  the  energy  of  Drusus,  the  emperor^s  son^  partly  to  be  out  of  her  way,  and  in  her  last 

and  the  terror  inspired  by  an  opportune  eclipse  ulness  he  refused  4o  Tint  her.    Heocefocth  Se- 

of  the  sun.     The  armies  on  the  Rhine  un-  ianus  had  tiie  full  control  of  affiuractfaUite,  and 

der  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  mani-  bent  every  thing  to  the  aooompliahment  of  his 

fested  also  no  friendly  feeling  for  the  new  mon-  own  ambitious  designs.    The  emjploynient  of 

arch,  but  the  fidelity  of  their  leader  prevented  delatora  gave  abundant  means  of  getting  rid 

any  serious  consequences.    The  first  year  of  of  obnoxious  individuala  on  false  oharge^    Ti- 

his  reign  was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of  berius,  who  had  been  suspecting  for  some  tins 

his  wife  Julia,  whom  since  his  accession  he  had  the  plots  of  his  minister,  managed  to  get  rid  of 

deprived  of  tlie  allowance  granted  her  by  her  S^anua  in  81,  and  the  &vorite  and  nil  kn 

father.    Under  the  influence  of  Sc^anus,  who  &mily  were  destroyed.    In  the  mean  time  can* 

had  become  his  favorite,  the  natural  severity  aoience  was  doing  its  work,  and  the  eoqieror  be- 

of  his  temper  be^m  soon  to  degenerate  into  came,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,* 'the  most  wretched 

cruelty.   The  election  of  magistrates  was  taken  of  men."    In  the  remarkable  letter  tent  to  the 

from  the  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to  senate,  which  Tacitus  has  preeerved,  he  befsns 

the  senate,  which  sat  simply  to  register  the  de-  with  a  frank  avowal  of  his  miaeiy.    ^  What  to 

orees  of  the  emperor.  The  charges  of  Una  mo^  write  to  you,"  he  says,  *^  or  how  to  write,  I  know 

jmtatUy  by  which  all  persons  suspected  of  im-  not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  time,  may  all 

pugning  by  word  or  deed  the  migesty  of  the  the  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more  thaa 

emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  with  great  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I  do  know.** 

•everity.    The  secret  police  of  dslatoreiy  or  About  this  time  he  left  hia  retreat  in  Oapre«» 

spies,  was  rf^»idly  organized,  and  by  their  in-  went  once  mpre  to  Campania,  and  oooasioniJIj 

fernal  machinations  exposed  the  life,  the  for-  oame  as  near  Rome  aa  his  gardens  in  the  Vati- 

tune,  and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen  to  can.  But  his  privacy  was  never  distnrbed ;  sc>l- 

honriy  danger.   After  the  death  of  Germanicus  diers  were  plnoed  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 

(see  Gbbmanious)  the   emperor  surrendered  coming  near  him.    Though  formerly  remark- 

himself  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  Se-  able  for  beauty  and  migesty  of  person,  disedpe- 

Janus.    By  his  advice  the  pr»torian  cohorts,  tion  had  covered  his  fkoe  with  ngly  bloCrbea, 

stationed  hitherto  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  his  body  was  bent  nearly  double.    At  As- 

were  assembled  in  one  camp,  situated  in  the  tura  he  was  attacked  by  sickness,  and  renehed 

vicinity  of  Rome.   At  the  same  time  the  power  Hisennm  to  die  in  the  villa  of  Lncollna.    Ae- 

of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  maintained  in  cording  to  Tacitus,  it  was  left  to  &te  to  de- 

the  provinces,  and  two  revolts  in  A.  D.  21,  one  temune  his  successor.    On  March  16  he  had  s 

on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Florus,  and  fainting  fit,  and  being  thou^t  dead,  Cains  CV 

the  other  among  the  ^dui  headed  by  Julius  ligula  was  saluted  as  his  suoceosor ;  but  tb« 

Bacrovir,  were  put  down  and  their  leaders  emperor  suddenly  recovering,  a  qoantity  of 

forced  to  slay  themselves  to  escape  from  the  dothes  was  thrown  over  him  and  he  was  left 

imperial  troops.     In  28  Sejanns  caused  the  alone.    There  is  another  account  of  his  deatk 

death  of  Drusus  by  poison.     Whether  Tibe-  The  people  hailed  the  event  with  delii^t,  and 

fins  felt  any  sorrow  or  not,  he  certainly  mani-  the  cry  of  *^  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber"^  was  heard 

fested  none ;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas  constantiy  in  the  streets  of  Rome.    He  hov- 

sent  him  a  message  of  condolence,  he  sneer-  ever  had  a  public  burial,  but  did  not  liU 

ingly  sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on  Augustus  receive  divine  honors.     The  thu< 

the  death  of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.    In  authorities  for  his  lifo  are  Suetonios,  Dion  Cn- 

96  the  emperor  left  Rome,  never  to  enter  again  sins,  and  above  all  Tacitus.    He  wrote  a  a^o- 

within  its  walls.    His  retirement  was  dictated  mentary  of  his  own  life,  Greek  poena,  an  iik 

probably  in  part  by  the  machinations  of  6^a- .  on  the  death  of  L.  OaBsar,  and  several  cfst- 

nus,  who  wished  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme  ties  and  orations,  either  to  the  senate  or  <« 

power,  but  still  more  by  his  hatred  of  a  city  occasion  of  funerals;  and  werehe  tobejadxtd 

where  his  love  of  privacy  was  subject  to  be  by  his  words  and  not  his  deeds,  he  wi>Jd 

eonstantiy  disturbed.    He  first  went  to  Cam-  doubtless  be  deemed  one  of  the  best  and  wrn^ 

pania,  and  there  issued  an  edict  commanding  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  people  not  to  molest  his  retirement ;  but  TIBET.  See  TmBir. 
he  gained  a  fuller  security  from  intrusion  the       TIBULXUS,  Auurs,  a  Roman  elegiac  rcct 

following  year  by  going  to  Capress.    The  early  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  At^nK  a* 

part  of  his  reign  had  been  marked  by  a  strict  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fiunily,  and  spent  ti>e 

regard  for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent  greater  portion  of  his  life  on  his  anccfttrBl  f- 

law  had  been  passed  agiunst  courtesans;  but  tate  at  Pedum  between  Praneste  and  Tibur. 

his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  most  infamous  Though  naturally  averse  to  a  militaiy  U^  ^ 

pleasures.    The  island  of  Capren  became  the  went  to  Aqnitania  in  61  B.  0.  with  hk  patmn 
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beoon^ng  acquainted  with  Gk)eth6»  Lord  Byron,  tanneries.— The  town  is  particalaily  Tflnii^- 
Sir  Wdter  Scott,  Mme.  de  Sta^l,  Jeffrey,  Rogers,  able  for  the  prominent  place  its  fortificatioDi 
Lord  Holland, .  Boscoe,  Mackintosh,  Words-  have  held  in  American  history.  Esriy  in  1755 
worth,  Sonthey,  and  other  distinguished  per-  the  French,  who  had  already  occupied  and  (jr- 
Bonages.  Upon  his  return  home  he  assumed  tified  Grown  Point,  and  caused  a  careful  somj 
the  duties  of  a  professorship  recently  founded  of  Lake  Ohamplain  to  be  made,  adTanoed  lo 
in  Harvard  college  of  French  and  Spanish  Ian-  Ticonderoga  and  commenced  a  fortificstioe 
ffuages,  literature,  and  belles-lettres,  to  which  there,  which  entirely  commanded  the  pisan 
he  had  been  chosen  in  his  absence.  He  devoted  of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named  Garil]>L 
himself  to  his  new  occupation  with  ardor  and  (chime  of  beUs),  in  allu^on  to  the  music  of  tb 
energy,  giving  an  impulse  to  the  studies  of  his  waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  afterward  known  ae 
department  not  merely  by  his  excellent  lee-  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  ve 
tures,  but  by  his  ^igent  supervision  of  the  the  commander  of  an  English  and  colonial  ir- 
elementary  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  He  my  the  same  year  intended  for  the  redaetisa 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1835,  and  went  of  this  fortress  and  Grown  Point;  bntlearai^ 
abroad  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  that  the  French  had  reinforced  it  Urgdj,  b« 
family,  and  remained  there  8  years.  After  his  contented  himself  with  fortifying  Fort  WOlisa 
return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  Henry  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  In  ITII 
preparation  of  a  *^  History  of  Spanish  litera-  Montcalm  assembled  a  force  of  0,000  men  s 
ture,"  a  work  which  he  had  long  meditated,  Fort  GariUon,  and  ascending  Lake  George  i^ 
and  for  which  he  had  collected  ample  materials,  tacked  and  reduced  Fort  William  Henrj,  Ais. 
It  was  published  in  New  York  in  1849  (8  vols.  8.  In  the  summer  of  1758  Gen.  Abercrombu 
8vo.),  and  at  once  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
in the  language.  Its  thoroughness,  minute  and  duction  of  Fort  Garillon,  crossed  Lake  Gecrp: 
accurate  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  un-  with  15,000  men,  and  on  July  8  attempted  to 
erring  taste,  and  elegant  and  ju£cious  criticism  take  the  fort  by  storm,  but  was  repnlsed  vith 
were  acknowledged  by  the  scholars  of  every  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  In  1759  Gen.  AmheRtiS 
country,  and  by  none  more  heartily  and  unre^  the  head  of  12,000  men  jkrooeeded  to  'vdt^ 
servedly  than,  by  those  of  Spain  itself.  No  Ticonderoga,  and  the  French,  not  having  a  sf- 
other  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  any  Ian-  ficient  force  to  hold  it,  dismantled  and  abas- 
guage,  could  enter  into  comparison  with  it  for  doned  it,  July  80,  and  soon  aiter  Crown  Fobs 
fulness,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy.  It  was  also  abandoned.  The  English  goTonm^st 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  German,  then  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  tvo  f?r- 
Mr.  Ticknor  has  also  edited  ^*  The  Remains  of  tresses  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,000.  Tbe  f<ft 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,"  with  a  memoir  of  and  field  works  of  Ticonderoga  extended  orer 
his  life.  (See  Haven,  Nathaniel  Appleton.)  an  area  of  several  miles.  After  the  oe»on«^ 
In  1825  he  contributed  to  the  "  North  American  Ganada  in  1768,  the  fort  was  aDowed  to  &-. 
Beview"  a  life  of  Lafayette,  which  was  subse-  into  partial  decay,  and  was  held  by  a  snsi 
quently  enlarged,  and  published  in  pamphlet  force.  U^on  the  receipt  of  the  newsof  tb« 
K>rm.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  also  one  of  the  asso-  battle  of  Lexington,  Gol.  Ethan  Allen  sarpr^ 
dation  of  writers  by  whom  the  *^  Monthly  An-  the  fort.  May  10,  1775,  and  captured  the  gsrn- 
thology''  was  conducted.  He  is  at  present  son  of  50  men  and  the  artillery  and  munitit^a.' 
rMardi,  1862)  occupied  with  a  biography  of  his  of  war  in  the  fort.  (See  Aluen,  EiHAir.)  Is 
mend  W.  H.  Presoott,  and  the  preparation  of  1776,  after  an  engagement  between  the  Bn^ 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  History  of  and  Americans,  the  latter  were  compelled  t^ 
Spanish  Literature."  For  some  years  past  Mr.  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Ticonder^ 
Ticknor  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  public  library  ga.  On  June  80,  1777,  Bnrgoyne  inveaCed  the 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  owes  much  of  its  fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  battery  on  Sopi^ 
success  to  his  judicious  labors  in  its  behalf.  Loaf  hill  (now  Mt.  Defiance),  which  complt'tcl; 
TIOONBEROGrA,  a  post  village  and  town-  comnumded  it  and  compelled  the  ganisoQ  ti> 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  N.  i .,  enclosing  the  outlet  evacuate  it  the  next  night,  sending  their  ^?^ 
of  Lake  George,  95  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Albany;  and  munitions  to  Skenesborough  (now  Wliiir 
pop.  in  1855,  2,125.  The  portion  of  the  town  hall),  and  escaping  themselves  into  Verm^'3^ 
lying  between  Lakes  George  and  Ghamplain  is  In  September  of  the  same  year  Gen.  lioccc 
a  lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  moun-  made  an  attack  upon  the  workjB,  took  M*^ 
tain  ridge ;  Mt.  Defiance  at  the  extremity  of  Hope  and  Defiance,  released  100  Amrefi 
the  promontory  is  750  feet  above  the  surface  prisoners,  and  took  298  of  the  enemy,  an  an-- 
of  Lake  Ghamplain.  The  outlet  of  Lake  ed  sloop,  several  gunboats,  and  more  than- ^^ 
George,  4  m.  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  li  m.  of  bateaux,  but  did  not  capture  the  fort.  ^^ 
150  feet ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  never  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  the  fort  ▼&«  ^ 
apparently  varies,  and  is  remarkably  pure,  it  mantled,  and  the  garrison  retreated  dovn  Itf'^ 
forms  a  very  valuable  water  power.  There  is  Ghamplain ;  a  portion  of  them  were  oaptew;* 
a  vein  of  graphite  of  excellent  quality  in  the  by  Gapt.  Ebenezer  Allen.  In  1780  Gen.  Ht- 
town,  and  about  80  tons  of  black  lead  are  pro-  deman  with  a  company  of  British  soldiers  Ad- 
duced annually.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  vanced  to  Ticonderoga  and  occupied  it  -^^ 
arfe  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  extensive  some  time ;  and  from  this  point  Jugor  Otf^ 
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boars  after  the  high  water  stand ;  m  the  vioiit-  proach  the  son  more  rapidly  than  tbe  lofid 

ity  of  Annapolis  it  is  but  one  hour,  and  at  the  core.    It  will  thus  ran  from  all  sides  into  i 

head  of  the  bay  there  is  only  half  an  hour  be-  protaberance  beyond  the  form  of  eqmlibriiiffi 

tween  the  hi^  water  stand  and  the  com-  of  the  earth^s  attraction  and  rotation,  QQtil  itA 

mencement  of  the  ebb  current. — The  phe-  pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  dife- 

nomena  which  we  have  described  must  neces-  ence  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.    Mono?e, 

sarily  have  been  remarked,  for  the  most  part^  a  similar  protuberance  will  be  fonued  on  tne 

by  all  nations  borderiug  on  the  ocean,  and  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  sinoe  the  partick5of 

fact  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  water,  being  solicited  by  a  less  force  tb&  tlic 

the  moon  could  not  escape  their  notice.    Ow-  solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  tk 

ing  to  the  circumstance  tnat  in  the  Mediterra-  sun,  and  as  it  were  remain  behind.    Kordd^ 

nean  sea,  as  in  other  seas  of  small  extent,  the  the  fiEU)t  that,  on  the  average,  the  esith  dod 

tide  is  nearly  imperceptible,  the  Greeks  had  lit-  not  lessen  its  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  kt^ 

tie  opportunity  of  observing  them.    Herodotus  invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  for  the 

speaks  of  the  tides  in  the  Red  sea.    Plutarch  deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  t]» 


of  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides  same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  \^ 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  ue 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  the  phenomena  at  waters  surrounding  it;  for  al^ough  we  vela 
some  lengti^,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  sun  and  the  habit  of  oonsidering  the  moon  as  smpi; 
moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them,  revolving  about  the  eai&,  it  must  be  renks- 
Kepler  in  accounting  for  the  tides  had  evi-  bered  that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  that  beta 
dentJy  been  aware  of  the  principle  of  gravita-  bodies  describe  orbits  about  th«r  commoo  na- 
tion, but  not  of  the  law.  He  says  that  all  tre  of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  mooo  obeji 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  waters  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  latter  «^ci!- 
of  the  ocean  would  all  go  to  the  moon  were  ly  follows  that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  ji 
they  not  retained  by  the  attraction  of  the  every  instant  of  time  drawn  from  the  pii 
earth.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  their  ele-  which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  ud 
TEtion  under  the  moon  -and  on  the  opposite  exist,  by  an  amount  precls^y  equal  to  the  M 
side,  because  the  earth  is  less  attracted  by  the  corresponding  to  the  moon's  attractive  forte. 
moon  than  the  nearer  waters,  but  more  than  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevaii^'a 
the  waters  on  the  opposite  side.  These  views,  of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  no£ 
which  contain  the  true  explanation  of  the  remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  m^ 
tides,  although  in  an  undev^oped  state,  were  be  a  corresponding  depression  below  the  iseaa 
not  generally  accepted  by  his  contemporaries,  level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  90""  from  the 
Galileo,  to  whom  they  were  known,  rejects  vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  the  »!« 
them,  and  prefers  another  theory  which  it  is  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  t^e  sun  or  qood.  If 
not  necessary  to  state  here.  The  honor  of  a  the  latter  bodies  maintained  &  constant  posio  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  vc«jd 
tides  was  reserved  to  Newton,  who  laid  hold  therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  &^^ 
of  this  class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  incon-  in  the  ocean  surface  (assumed  to  corer  ^ 
testable  proof  of  universal  gravitation,  and  whole  earth)  having  tiie  form  of  a  sli^tlrek*c* 
showed  that  according  to  its  law  just  such  pe-  gated  ellipsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which  Wi'od 
riodic  fluctuations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the  be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other  preci^y 
earth  must  take  place  as  are  actually  ex-  opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the  disturb 
hibited  by  the  tides  of  the  ocean. — ^The  popu-  body  is  vertical.  This,  however,  is  not  :'^ 
lar  explanation  of  the  tides  as  depending  on  case;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  sd^'^ 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  sufficiently  simple,  al-  motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbits  'u.^ 
though  the  complete  mathematical  investiga-  direction  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  coostasij 
tion  of  the  subject  by  which  we  should  be  changing  with  respect  to  any  point  o&  tte 
enabled  to  predict  their  occurrence  and  ma^  earth^s  surface.  New  points  arrive  at  ej^^ 
nitude  for  any  place  is  encompassed  with  dim-  instant  under  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  ei:^' 
oulties,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  here-  luminary,  and  thus  it  is  that  wares  are  p^" 
after  revert  If  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be  duced  which  follow  them  round  the  globe.  The 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  covered  with  wa-  highest  points  of  these  waves  will  remam  ^* 
ter,  and  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  behind  the  verticals  of  the  disturbing  bodi^. 
the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square  because  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  varcj 
of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while  prevent  the  rapid  change  of  form  required ^'j 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  with  because,  although  the  elevating  force  is  gi^^'f 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attrac-  under  tiie  vertical,  it  stUl  continues  to  act  ^ 
tion  upon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same  the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the  f'Sr 
as  if  lul  the  matter  were  collected  at  its  centre),  sage  of  the  luminary,  with  but  little  dimini^ 
the  water  nearest  to  the  sun,  being  accelerated  force.  This  retardation,  which  would  be  9^^' 
by  a  greater  force,  and  being  fluid,  will  ap-  ble  under  the  simple  supposition  of  an  iuun»**' 
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its  mean  or  corrected  establishment,  to  distin-  merelj  modified  in  height  and  time,  letTuif  i 
goish  it  from  the  vulgar  establishment,  which  single  tide  in  the  lonar  day  ontstanding,  wbdi 
&  the  luni-tidal  interval  at  fall  and  change,  is  always  very  small  in  amonnk  A  fimhe 
The  former  is  now  generally  nsed  for  finding  caase  of  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tade>s 
the  time  of  high  water  on  any  given  dhy,  and  the  variation  of  the  distances  of  the  son  md 
tables  are  constrncted  from  observations  at  the  moon,  by  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of  their  or- 
principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction  for  bits.  The  efficacy  of  a  heavenly  body  in  rab- 
semi-monthly  inequality  due  to  the  moon^s  age.  ing  tides  is  shown  by  theory  to  be  inrendr 
Thus  for  New  York  the  corrected  establish-  proportional  to  the  cnbe  of  the  disUaet 
ment  or  mean  luni-tidal  interval  is  8h.  13m.,  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  wiUfluctoitc  be 
and  its  least  and  greatest  values  are  7h.  52m.  tween  the  extremes  19  and  21,  taking  20  i£ 
and  8h.  85m.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the  moon  betveei 
United  States  the  range  of  this  inequality  is  48  and  59.  Taking  into  account  this  csosecC 
about  i  of  an  hour ;  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  diffisrence,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  tbe 
Great  Britain  it  often  exceeds  1|  hours.  This  lowest  neap  as  59 + 21  to  48---19,  or  as  80  to  24, 
difference  of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  or  10  to  8 ;  leaving  out  of  considerBtio&  tlM 
time  at  different  places  is  analogous  to  the  vari-  local  circumstances  of  acoees  and  depth,  vhick. 
ation  in  the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides  as  we  have  stated,  modify  those  proportioos  ii 
above  noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes,  a  marked  degree. — ^The  motion  of  the  water  a 
tiie  nature  of  which  we  have  indicated,  but  the  tide  wave  is  totally  unlike  that  in  an  or£- 
which  are  not  yet  fully  understood. — ^The  next  nary  surface  wave,  such  as  the  wind  prodnoei 
variation  of  the  tides  to  be  considered  is  that  de-  When  a  narrow  wave  d  the  latter  kind,  or  i 
pendent  on  the  moon^s  declination.  Were  she  succession  of  such  waves  of  equal  br^Mlths  uA 
constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  highest  heights,  is  formed  in  deep  water,  a  ^^t  flon* 
points  of  the  tide  waves  would  also  be  in  that  ing  body,  as  a  cork,  revolves  either  in  a  Tertkil 
plane,  and  would  consequentiy  produce  a  series  circle  or  an  ellipse  not  very  different  from  ose, 
of  equal  tides  at  any  place  either  N.  or  S.  of  having  the  longer  axis  verticaL  Butinthet«id 
the  equator.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  she  wave  the  movement  of  eadi  particle  mtj  be 
ascenos  to  the  north,  the  vertex  of  the  tide  regarded  as  performed  in  an  exoesEively  doc- 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  highest  gated  ellipse,  the  shorter  axis  of  which  is  v«r- 
point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the  high-  tical.  The  breadth  of  the  tide  wave  from  crest 
est  poiat  of  the  opposite  tide  in  the  southern  to  crest,  supposing  all  the  earth  covered,  yocU 
hemisphere.  Oonsequentiy,  when  the  moon  be  half  the  earth^s  oircunKference,  or  11500 
has  a  northern  decunation,  the  tide  at  any  miles,  in  comparison  with  which  the  depth  d 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her  the  sea  is  insignificant ;  and  the  rfi^t^wt  conod- 
upper  transit  will  be  higher  than  that  caused  oration  suffices  to  show  that,  as  all  the  mux 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the  which  goes  to  form  tiie  elevated  portios  mtst 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  lunar  day,  and  is  be  brought  from  that  depressed,  this  can  oalj 
called  the  diurnal  inequality ;  it  reaches  its  take  place  by  a  lateral  i^>proach  of  the  vertkil 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest  sections  of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rbm^ 
northern  or  southern  declination,  and  disap-  and  tiieir  recess  from  eadi  other  when  fallisg- 
pears  when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse-  t.«.,  over  a  quadrant  of  the  globe  in  either  case* 
^uentiy  has  a  half-monthly  period.  Thevaria-  which  is  oiuy  another  way  of  expre88ioca& 
tions  of  height  from  this  cause  produce  a  cor-  alternating  backward  and  forward  horUontil 
responding  mequality  in  the  times  of  high  current  at  any  given  place— with  this  pero- 
water.  The  sun^s  declination  affects  the  tides  liarity,  that  these  currents  (the  flow  m  ebb 
in  a  simUar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the  dis-  current)  run  most  rapidly  at  the  monMiti 
turbance  is  very  small,  and  its  period  extends  of  high  and  low  water;  tiie  instants  of  mo^ 
over  half  a  year.  In  long  series  of  observations  rapid  rise  and  fall  being  those  of  slack  water  or 
its  effect  is  nevertheless  well  marked,  both  in  no  current  one  way  or  the  other.  In  fiict.  it 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de-  is  obvious  that  the  surface  must  be  rising  hk^ 
pending  on  the  moon's  declination  is  on  the  rapidly  when  the  water  is  setting  in  eqiu£? 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places  both  ways  to,  and  sinking  most  rapidly  vbea 
constitutes  a  prominent  or  even  the  chief  fea-  setting  out  equally  both  ways  from  the  place 
ture  of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  in  neither  of  which  cases  can  there  be  an/  (^ 
North  America  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  rent  at  the  place.  The  tide  wave  differ?  tisa 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  recur  here-  from  a  wind  wave  in  anotiier  very  remarbbJa 
after.  If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place  by  point.  It  affects  the  whole  depth  of  the  oeetf 
two  different  channels,  and  one  of  them  is  re-  equally,  from  tiie  bottom  to  the  sarfikoe,  j^ 
tarded  behind  the  other  by  6  hours,  in  conse-  the  wind  waves,  even   in   the  most  ri<^^ 

J[uence  of  travelling  a  longer  route  or  in  shal-  storms,  agitate  it  to  a  very  tnffing  depth:  6.^ 

ower  water,  the  semi-diurnal  tides  will  be  de-  the  force  which  acts  to  produce  the  former  u 

stroyed  by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that  is,  exerted  equally  in  every  portion  of  the  ^^'^ 

by  the  high  water  of  one  being  superimposed  extent  of  the  water,  while  those  producing  w 

on  the  low  water  of  the  other;  the  diurnal  in-  latter  are  strictiy  confined  to  the  sorftce.  ^ 

•quality,  however,  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  tide  wave  of  4  feet  in  total  height  (betwMS 
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npon  which  the  theory  is  based,  bnt  from  the  saiy,  88  the  ineqaalities  are  eonstaiidjiliifiof 

difficulty  of  investigating  mathematically  the  thMr  place  and  magnitude.    For  tins  {rarposii 

motion  of  fluids,  under  all  the  various  circum-  self-registering  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  whkht 

stances  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  continuous  curve  representing  the  laoc^^he 

rivers  are  found,  and  from  our  ignorance  of  changes  in  the  height  of  water  b  tnc«d « 

the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  paper  moved  bj  clockwork,  by  a  poual  wixti 

The  equatorial  sea  being  broken  up  into  three  on  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  flott  is  & 

great  basins,  and  open  water  existing  only  to  vertical  box,  to  which  the  tide  has  free  am^- 

the  southward  of  the  three  great  continenta,  The  timescaleissuch  that  every  hoar  is  rep^^ 

the  tides  are  complicated  in  a  singular  way.    In  sented  by  one  inch,  and  is  pricked  iBtotfaepi]<cr 

each  of  these  basins  the  equatorial  tide  has  to  by  points  on  the  qylinder  which  moTe^  ii^ 

take  a  fresh  start  from  the  eastern  side  with  paper  forward.    The   scale  of  hdghts  is  ^ 

every  fresh  upper*  and  lower  transit  of  the  adapted  to  the  range  of  the  tide  at  the  pbicr 

moon  and  sun,  and  is  destroyed  or  confhsed  by  of  observation,  that  the  extreme  rao^  of  v» 

reflection  on  the  western  coast  before  the  crea-  curve  will  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  sbctt, 

tion  of  a  new  wave;  while  in  the  open  part  12  inches.    A  continuous  sheet,  safficiemh;r 

of  the  southern  ocean  the  tide  wave  circulates  the  record  of  a  whole  montii,  is  pot  od  u 

unimpeded,  and  spreads  into  the  three  oceans  tide  gauge  at  one  time.    A  complete  d€$en> 

up  which  it  runs  as  a  free  wave,  from  S.  £.  to  tion  of  this  instrument  will  be  fonnd  in  \k 

'St.  W.,  overtaking  its  progress  and  compound-  coast  survey  report  for  1868.    Prof  Bicb«b« 

ing  with  the  partial  equatorial  tides  or  forced  given  in  his  annual  reports  on  the  progress  ;'f 

waves  proper  to  either  ocean.    On  approach-^  the  coast  survey,  from  1851  forward,  t  ^ 

ing  the  shore,  the  waves  are  elevated  and  re-  of  papers  on  the  tides,  detailing  the  prori?*«9 

tarded  by  the  slope  of  the  bottom,  and  deflected  of  discussion,  and  giving  the  results  u  ti!^ 

or  crowded  together  according  to  the  varied  were  from  time  to  time  developed.  The  i^ 

configurations  of  the  coasts.    It  is  owing  to  parent  anomalies  in  the  tides  in  tiie  p^^^ 

these  complications,  together  with  our  igno-  Mexico,  exhibiting  at  some  places  onljooetife 

ranee  of  the  laws  of  friction  among  the  parti-  in  24  hours ;  the  large  inequalities  in  the  ti^ 

des  of  water,  and  between  the  water  and  the  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  general  progreeiofK^ 

bottom,  that  our  theories  fail  to  inform  us  of  tide  wave  along  our  coasts  and  in  the  bsvio^ 

the  magnitude  and  time  of  the  tides  at  any  rivers;  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  ^u^ 

given  place.    But  they  determine  the  periodi-  lar  localities;  and  the  action  of  tidal  cunofi 

oity  of  their  phases,  and  the  relative  part  which  on  the  bars  and  channels  of  our  harbcn^  vt 

each  disturbing  force  bears  to  the  whole,  by  discussed  there.    These  labors,  which  in  !^ 

which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a  in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  tide  u^^ 

sufficient  series  of  exact  observations  at  any  for  the  use  of  navigators,  by  which  aoyostv 

place,  to  predict  the  phases  of  the  tides  at  the  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  moon's  pbK  ^ 

same  place  for  any  future  time,  the  knowledge  the  ^*  Nautical  Almanac,*'  to  find  the  6Cl^'c  ^^ 

of  which  is  of  immense  importance  to  naviga-  the  tide  at  the  places  named  in  Uie  table  for  «3j 

tion.    It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  given  time.    Below  is  an  extract  from  (i^ 

E resent  century  that  the  science  of  the  tides  tables,  giving  the  mean  Inni-tidal  intarvil  t^ 

as  made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  di-  the  rise  and  fall,  or  range  at  spring  anlot^ 

rection.    The  theoretical  investigations  of  La-  tides.    The  full  tables  give,  beside,  the  di^ 

place,  in  the  Meeanique  celeste,  and  his  discus-  ence  between  greatest  and  least  inteml  '^< 

sions  of  the  tidal  observations  at  Brest,  opened  mean  rise  and  faU,  and  the  duration  of  flooi«^' 

the  way.    Mr.  Lubbock  and  Prof.  Whewell  and  stand.    There  are,  moreover,  «op{J«i»> 

contributed  largely  by  the  elaborate  discussions  tary  tables  for  finding  the  actual  lonhtidii^ 

of  large  collections  of  tidal  observations,  pub-  terval  and  height  on  a  given  day^  &•  *^^ 

llahed  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions''  of  by  the  half-monthly  inequality,  and  rules  is^ 

the  royal  society;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  admi-  tables  for  finding  tihe  ef^ct  of  thedioittl  '^ 

rable  essay  on  **  Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the  "  En-  equality,  all  arranged  in  a  mannereasf  of  <*f 

cyclopasdia  Metropolitana,"  has  greatly  extend-  prehension  and  convenient  for  use.   fraa^ 

ed  our  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  subject,  explanations  accompanying   these  table  ** 

— The  tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  learn  that  the  tides  on  the  coast  of  the  riui|^ 

have  been  specially  investigated  by  Prof.  Bache,  States,  on  the  Atlantic,  gnlf  of  Hexica  &> 

superintendent  of  the  American  coast  survey.  Pacific,  are  of  three  different  classes.   11^'; 

In  connection  with  that  work  he  organized  the  Atlantic  are  ofthe  most  ordinary  trpe^^'^-^] 

an  extensive  system  of  exact  tidal  observa-  and  fiowingtwioe  in24houra,  and  hans^V^ 

tions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  com-  moderate  differences  in  height  betwefo  t.« 

plicated  laws  which  govern  the  tides  of  the  two  successive  high  or  low  waters,  one  ocfl^ 

Beas  that  wash  our  shores.    It  will  be  readily  ring  before  noon,  the  other  after  nooo.  ^^ 

understood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  Pacific  coast  also  ebb  and  fiov  ^'* 

of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe-  during  24  hours,  but  the  morning  and  i^ 

nomena,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely  noon  tides  differ  very  considerably  in  hetf^ 

the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but  bo  much  so  that  at  certain  p^ods  >  ^^ 

that  a  continuous  record  of  the  tides  is  neoes-  which  has  8^  feet  of  water  upca  it  at  lov  t"' 
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ay  be  awadh  (nearly  bire)  on  the  next  soo-  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  hot  with  a  daily  in- 

M.(ling   low  water.    The  intervals,  too,  he-  equality  which,  small  at  Cape  Florida,  goes  on 

I  ceil  successive  high  and  enccessive  low  wa-  increasing  westward  to  the  Tortngas.    From 

IS  may  be  very  nneqnal.    At  San  Francisco,  the  Tortngas  to  6t.  Mark^s  the  tides  have  a 

r  example,  at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 

:  ire  southern  declination,  the  high  water  oo-  though  the  rise  and  fall  is  much  smaller.    From 

rriiig  about  12  hours  after  the  moon^s  transit  Cape  St.  Bias  to  the  Mississippi  the  tides  ebb 

,iy  mark  5  feet  on  a  tide  staff;  5  hours  after-  and  flow  very  regularly  only  once  in  24  hours 

.ird  low  water  will  mark  ^  feet,  6  hours  af-  (single  day  tides);  the  small  and  irregular  dou- 

r  \v  hich  the  second  high  water  will  reach  7|  ble  tides  appear  only  for  2  or  S  days  about  the 

•  t,  and  7  hours  later  the  second  low  water  time  of  zero  declination  of  the  moon.    To  the 

ill  fall  to  zero.    The  inequalities  depend  upon  westward  of  the  Mississippi  the  mixed  type 

e  moon^s  declination,  in  the  manner  which  prevails  again,  and  the  tides  are  very  small, 

o  have  explained;  they  disappear  at  the  time  ranging  from  1  to  2^  feet.    As  the  entrances 

r  tlio  moon^s  declination  being  nothing,  and  to  the  ports  in  that  region  are  for  the  most 

t'  greatest  about  the  time  of  its  being  great-  part  very  shallow,  a  knowledge  of  these  small 

-r.     In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Cape  Florida  variations  in  depth  is  of  no  less  importance 

uud  the  peninsula  to  St.  Mark's,  the  tides  than  of  the  larger  tides  in  the  northern  ports. 

Tn>«  Tablb  roB  tbx  Uittrd  Btates.* 
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Fortg. 


tnnlweirA  Point,  Kennebec  rtrer,  Me. 

<  t  i:i n<l.  Me 

'r!->rnouth,  N.  H 

wt.iiryport,  Mass.... 

•  >(-kport,  ^     

,■'  111,  ** 

.■^ton  light,       ** 

-ton,  **     

.  .  :n<.>iith,  ** 

►  ilflfOt,  "      

I  ovincctown,     **      ......»•. 

'    rioiiioy,  ** 

tntuckct,  **      

.iiini.'S,  **      ...;.. 

•--.iriown,  **     

:    InKS's  Hole,   "     

.r|:itilin  CuT&  ^      

.  foiTr^  IIolo,  K.  side,  Maae. 

«  o<.a's.  Hole,  S.  Bido,      **    

• .  lir  inshA  BJjrht,  ••    

.    i.ks  Hole,  N.  side,     **    

uks  Hole,  8.  side,      "    

.whunk.  ** 

..'t'lc  Cove,  •*    

•  nl  LsLiikI  liRht,  "     

V,  Ikdford  cntnraee,  **    

.  •^uport,  R.  I. 

■    ::it  Judith,  B.  I 

rk  i^land,      **     

•    :iiank  Point,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

ir.>!y  Hook,  **     

» .  A  York,  "     

.hl.>  Ferry,  Hodeon  rlrer,  N.  Y. 

•  rrvtiiwn,  "  **     

ri-lunck's  Point, 
. .  .  -t  I'olnt, 


u 


M 


ijlikeepflie,  * 

.\<'\\,  * 

:';yv(>«ant,  * 

i't!<lon,  ' 

•(••-iibu.'h,  ' 

drh  Hill,  RL.... 

.  J  rifiton.  Conn.. .. 

'•;•'  iiiili  Island,  N. 

Lf  tndon.  Conn 

Haven,        **    

i';-«-r-»rt,        •*    

.~t.i  Uriy,L.I.,H.  Y. ... 

;:.i*  I'oint,  ••         ♦*     ... 

vr  Rndulle,  N.  Y. 

rt'?»  N«Mrk,       **     .....< 

:•!  ^prini;  inlet,  N.  J. .... 

.,'!,;  May  londlng,    '*     .... 

I  ware  bn>akvrater.  DeL 

i:'>ci'\  Cape  May,  N.  J.. 
_  „lan(l  light,  **    . 


ti 


A... ............. 


Rl«e 

Mean 

and 

lunitidal 

fall, 

iaterral. 

»prJng 

Ude». 

ti.    m. 

feet. 

11  15 

9.8 

11  25 

9.0 

11  28 

9.9 

11  22 

9.1 

10  57 

10.8 

11  18 

10.6 

11  12 

10.9 

11  27 

11.8 

11  19 

11.4 

11    5 

ia2 

11  22 

109 

11  68 

6.8 

12  24 

8.6 

12  22 

8.9 

12  16 

2.5 

11  48 

1.8 

8    4 

2.8 

7  69 

4.7 

8  84 

2.0 

7  45 

89 

7  81 

4.3 

7  86 

8.8 

7  40 

42 

7  48 

6.0 

7  69 

6.8 

7  67 

4.6 

746 

4.6 

7  82 

a7 

7  86 

as 

8  20 

2.4 

729 

6.6 

8  13 

6.4 

9  19 

4.4 

9  67 

4.0 

10    8 

8.8 

11    2 

8.2 

12  84 

&9 

18  60 

46 

15  49 

44 

16  66 

ao 

17  48 

8.6 

9    0 

8.1 

9    7 

aa 

988 

8.9 

9  28 

8.1 

11  16 

62 

11  11 

ao 

11    7 

a2 

11  18 

69 

11  22 

&6 

11  20 

9.8 

7  82 

6.4 

8  19 

6.0 

8    0 

4.6 

888 

a2 

9    4 

7.0 

Ris« 


fall, 
neap 
tides. 


feet. 
7.0 
7.6 
7.8 
6.6 
7.1 
7.6 
8.1 
86 
9.0 
9.2 
7.7 
2.6 
8.6 
1.8 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
8.1 
1.8 
1.6 
8.9 
28 
2.9 

a7 

8.5 
2.8 
&1 
2.6 
2.0 
1.8 
4.0 

a4 

8.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.0 
8.4 
8.2 
8.0 
2.8 
1.9 
8.4 
8.2 
2.8 
2.1 
6.2 
47 
6.4 

a4 
ae 
ai 

8.6 
4.8 

ao 
a9 

6.1 


M 


tl 


Mahon^s  river,  DeL .... 
Newcastle,         *•    .... 
Philadelphia,  Pcnn. . . . 
Old  ToiDt  Comfort.  Ya. 
Point  Lookout,  Md. 
Annapolis, 
Bodkin  light, 
Baltimore, 

Wasbinffton,  D.  G 

James  river  (City  Point),  Ya. 
Richmond,  ** 

Tappahannock,  ** 

Ilatteru  inlet,  N.  C 

Beaufort,  ^     

Bald  Head,  "     

Smithville,  "     

Wilmington,        **     

Georgetown  entrance,  8.  C... 
Bull's  island  bay,  ">    . . 

Charleston,  **    .. 

8t  Helena  soand,  **    .. 

Fort  PuUiskl,  Oa. 

Savannah,        **  

Doboy  li^^thooae,  Osl 
8t  8imon"8, 
Fort  Clinch,  Fla..... 
8t  John's  river,  Fla. 
St.  Auffiistiiie,       ** 


u 


u 


Cape  Florida, 

Indian  Key,  •♦  

Sand  Key,  **  

Key  West,  ••  

Tortngas,  »*  

Tampa  hay  (Egmont  Key),  Fla. 
Cedar  Keys  (Depot  Key),       ** 
St.  Markka,  ** 

Wnmir  CoAn. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

SanPedro,    **    

Cuyler's  harbor,  Cal 
San  LqLs  Obispo, 
Monterey, 
South  Farallone, 
San  FranclMJo, 
Mare  island, 
Benlcia, 
Bavenswood, 
Bodega, 
Humboldt  bay, 

PortOrford,  Oregon...... 

Astoria,  "      

Nee-ah  harbor,  Washington  territory. 
Port  Townahond,       •*               ** 
Stellacoom,                 **                ** 
Semi-ah-moo  bay,      **  ** . 


u 


M 


Mean 

liuiiti(!al 
interval. 


h.  Bl. 

9  52 

11  68 
18  44 

8  17 

12  68 


17 

18 


4 
8 


18  69 
20  10 
14  87 
16  64 
12  68 
7  4 


7 
7 
7 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


26 
26 
19 

6 
66 
16 
26 

8 
20 


8  18 


7 
7 

7 

7 


83 
48 
68 
28 
8  21 
8  84 
8  28 

8  40 

9  80 
9  66 

11  21 
18  ]5 
18  88 


9  88 

9  89 

9  25 

10  8 

10  22 

10  87 
12  6 
18  40 
14  10 
12  86 

11  17 

18  a 

11  26 

12  42 
12  88 

8  49 
4  46 
4  60 


feet. 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 
8.0 
1.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.6 
84 
8.0 
84 
1.0 
2.2 

as 

6.0 
6.6 
8.1 
4.7 
6.7 
6.0 
74 
8.0 
7.6 
7.6 
8.2 
6.7 
6.5 
40 
1.8 
8.2 
2,0 
1.5 
1.5 
1.8 
8.2 
8.9 


6.0 
47 
61 
48 
48 
44 
48 
52 
6.1 
7.8 
47 
6J> 
&6 
7.4 
7.4 
6.6 
11.1 
6.6 


feet. 
6.0 
6.6 
6.1 
8.0 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.8 
1.8 
1.8 
8.8 
84 
8.8 
2.8 
27 
8.T 
41 
4.4 
5.9 
5.6 
5.4 
5.4 
68 
8.7 
8.6 
1.9 
1.8 
0.6 
0.9 

as 

1.0 
1.6 
1.4 


8.8 

8.9 
2.8 
8.4 
8.6 
8.8 
2.8 
41 
&7 
49 
8.T 

as 

8.7 
46 
48 
40 
7.9 
48 


•  Th«'  mean  Intcrral  In  eolamn  3  has  been  Increased 

r  e-,  A  Chotapeako  b«7,  M  ••  to  thew  the  incocaaion  of  tUaei  from  wo  boub. 

cilag  tJii«  lo&lo. 


by  12h.  ZTm.  (balf  a  mean  lunar  dar)  Tor  some  of  tbe  ports  in 
-  ..     for  porta  la  tto  gulf  of  Mezioo  W.  of 


HndsoD  river,  Delawaie 
BU  Mark's.  M«  Na*rto 
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Tn>i  Tabu  torn  tom  or  tbb  fbinoipax.  Pons  ajkd  Hbaduurm  of  tub  WoBtD^  giving  tits  Tmlgur  wtiMmiwa  « 
time  of  high  water  at  fall  and  change,  and  the  rise  and  Ihll  or  whole  range  at  ipring  and  neap  tldai|  ojotfi  fer  u 
United  Sutee. 


Plaeai. 


Eabt  Coast  of  Atlaktio  Ooxan. 

Bimqn^s  ba^,  Cane  of  Good  Hope . . . , 
~    ~  "  a 


Bt.  Helena  l8lan< 

8t.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Africa 

Sierra  Leone,  **     

Cape  Verd,  "     

Oenta,  stralta  of  Gibraltar 

Gibraltar,  old  mole 

FayaU  Azores 

Cape  Finisterre,  Portugal 

Bordeaoz,  France 

Brest.  **      

StMalo,         "      

Gherboorg,      **      

HaTre,  "      

Calal^  «      

Dorer,  Eoffland 

Portsmontn  dockyard,  England. 
Plvmonth  breakwater,        ** 
Bcillr  tales,  Bt  Agnes,         ** 
Bristol  (King  ruad),  ** 

Liverpool,  ** 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Btromness,     ** 

Aberdeen,      "       

Leith,  ••       

Hall,  England 

Yarmoatn  roads,  England 

If  arxate,  **      

London  docks,  **      

Gape  Clear,  Ireland 

Cork  (Penrose  qaayX  Irelsod . . 
Dabllnbar,  ** 

Galwaj,  •* 

Ostend,  Belgiam 

Texel  (oatalde  shoals),  Holland. 

Helgoland,  Elbe  entrance 

Lofloden  Islands,  Norway. 

Keret's  point,  golf  of  Archangel, 


WxBT  Coast  of  ATLAimo  OoiAir. 

Cape  Horn  Islands,  Boath  America. . 
Santa  Craz  river,        *"  ** 

Bio  Janeiro,  *^  "^ 

Cape  St  Boqae, 


it 


Tfma  of 

H.  W.  at 

full  mod 

ehaace. 

h.    m. 

244 

8  11 

480 

765 

T45 

S    6 

220 

11  45 

8    0 

650 

8  47 

6    5 

7  49 

9  61 

11  49 

11  12 

11  41 

6  87 

480 

6«5 

11  28 

1  25 

9    0 

1    0 

2  17 

629 

9  15 

11  40 

157 

4    0 

4  58 

11  12 

485 

12  25 

680 

11  88 

12    0 

480 

850 

9  80 

8    0 

•  • 

Range 

at 

spring 

tidei. 


feet. 

6i 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8* 
H 
4 
15 
14 
19 
85 
17 
22 

m 

16 

44 

26 

9 

10 
12 
16* 
20i 
6 
15* 

m 

9 

12* 
12-14 

14* 
19 

4 

J* 

5* 

8 
40 

4 
8-10 


Bangs 

at 
neap 
tldca. 


fML 

2* 
1* 


U 


11* 

1? 

11* 

11* 

7* 

7* 

8 

22 

14* 
6 
5 
8 
9 

4 

ri* 

8 


18 
2 


Maranham,  Sooth  America 

C|irtagena,       **  **      

Cape  St  Antonio,  Caba 

Bermudas,  dockyard 

Greytown,  Nicaragua 

Vera  Craz,  Mexico 

Cape  Sable,  No  va  Scotia 

St  John's,  New  Bronswiok 

SackvUle,  "  

Hall&x  harbor.  Nova  Bootia. . . . 

Qaebeo,  Canada. 

St  John's,  Newfoundland 

Upernavik,  Greenland 

Yan  Rensselaer  bay,  Greenland. 

IVDXAH  OOBAH  AKO  EaST  COABT  OF 
PAOXFXa 

Hozunblqne  harbor,  Aftica. 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  Bed  sea. . . . 
Suez  bay,  head  of  guU;  Bed 

Surat,  Hlndostan 

Bombay,  dockyard.  Hlndostan 

Maldives,  Adou  atoll 

Trincomalee  harbor,  Osylon 

Madras  road,  Hlndostan 

Western  entranoe  to  Hoogly  river. . 

Singapore,  new  harbor 

Batav  la,  Java 

Canton  river  (entrance),  China 

Yang-tse-kiang  (entrance),  China .. , 

Naeasaki  bay,  Japan 

Svdney,  Australia 

Melbourne,    **       

Tahiti  or  Otaheite  island 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands 


Wbst  Coast  of  Paoifu)  Oobax. 


Cape  Ylrgtn,  strait  of  Magellan. 

Cape  Horn 

Yalparoiao,  Chili 

Callao  bav,  Peru. 

GaayaquiL,  Ecuador 

Panama  road.  New  Granada. . . , 
Port  la  Union,  gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Mazatlan,  Mexico 


Tin 
H.  1 

fidl 


•r 

.as 


Bufc    Eu|i 


h. 
T 
U 

• 

T 

9 


0 
0 

» 

14 
0 


880 
11  28 


11 

7 

6 

T 

11 


48 
49 
88 
80 
0 


1100 


4  15 

12  80 

2    6 


0 
40 
0 
8  18 

7  84 
0 

45 
0 
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A  stadjr  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
occnrs  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  tiie  head- 
lands of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
tlie  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States — at 
Gape  Hatteras,  Nantucket  island,  and  Gape 
Sable — making  an  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  local  time.  If  by  a  line  on  the  map  we  connect 
these  points  at  which  high  water  occurs  simul- 
taneously, we  may  regard  that  line  as  represent- 
ing the  crest  of  a  tide  wave  advancing  upon 
the  coast.  We  shall  find  high  water  to  occur 
later  and  later  as  we  go  up  into  the  bays  and 
rivers;  and  by  following  up  the  progress  of  the 
waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw  lines  repre- 
senting the  time  of  high  water  or  the  top  of 
the  wave  for  each  successive  hour.  Such  lines 
are  called  co-tidal  lines,  and  have  been  traced 
for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  Prof. 
Baohe,  for  which  we  again  refer  to  the  coast 
survey  reports.  A  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for 
the  British  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell,  will  be 
found  in  Keith  Johnston^s  ^*  Physical  Atlas,"  aa 
well  as  a  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for  the  whole 


globe;   the  latter  must,  however,  be  Iv^titf 
upon  as  a  rather  adventurous  generslittt.o3. 
in  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowled^  ^^ 
the  tides  in  mid-ocean.    The  tides  about  *^ 
British  isles  present  a  yery  interesdngr  ^1- 
The  advancing  high  water  passes  up  the  Brit' 
ish  channel,  occupying  6  hours  from  the  Sc^-T 
isles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  i:  ^ 
met  and  reinforced  by  the  high  wata*  12  bcHL*s 
older,  which  has  travelled  around  the  isles  to  "-r 
northward  and  down  the  German  Bea.   Then 
is  a  point  in  the  latter,  about  midway  betv<«: 
Yarmouth  and  the  Texel,  where  the  co-ti^ 
line  of  9  hours  of  the  latter  tide  wave  'nA^ 
Beets  that  of  8  hours  of  the  former,  eao^ 
the  interference  of  low  water  of  the  one  «•- 
high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in  oonseqtie^^^ 
of  which  no  change  takes  place  in  the »» 
level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  acuul  <}^ 
servations  over  a  shoal  apot  in  ihsX  loc»i;jy 
A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of  two  tai© 
occurs  near  Throg^s  Neck  at  the  W.  ewi'^ 
Long  Island  sound.    The  tide  wave  of  the  it 
lantic  enters  the  sound  between  Point  Jd*-^ 
and  Montauk   point,  and   travels  ▼«tvi^ 
through  the  sound,  a  distance  <^  aboot  u 
miles,  in  8J  hours  to  Sand's  Point  or  Tbp<' 
Neok,  where  it  is  met  by  the  tide  which  eBt«> 
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abound  in  hnmorons  tnd  ironical  Invedive  mo^ns;   and  VUtaria  AteormmbtmA  (I  vok, 

against  those  who  prefer  the  severity  of  Greek  1840),  the  heroine  of  which  is  an  admiaroet 

and  French  taste  to  the  marvels  and  terrors  of  Oorinna  nnder  the  pontifieaftea  of  Gregory  XllL 

medisval  and  oriental  fancy.    The  Lcben  und  and  Sixtns  V.    He  and  his  danghter  Dorothea 

Tod  der  GenoDma  (1800),  treating  tiie  legend  assisted  Schlegel  in  his  translation  of  ^iake> 

of  St.  Genevieve,  is  esteemed  his  finest  drama,  ^eare.    In  1840  he  was  invited  bj  FV«derie 

tiiongh  marked  bj  the  aflfectations  and  irrega-  William  IV.  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  crested 

laritj  of  his  school.    Meantime  he  had  married  privy  oonncillor,  and  where,  aa  at  Dreadco,  hs 

at  Hamburg  a  niece  of  the  composer  Beichardt,  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 

had  become  associated  with  the   Schlegels,  theatres.    By  his  inflnenoe  the  AiUiagm§  vat 

Kovalis,  and  Steffens  at  Jena,  and  with  Herder  snccesafdlly  produced  on  the  stage  bout  at  Bcr- 

at  Weimar,  and  was  occnpied  with  a  transla*  lin  and  Potsdam.    He  edited  the  poathvBMKs 

tton  of  "Don  Qaixote"  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  179»*  works  of  Novalis  (1808)  in  aaaoaation  wiU 

1601).    He  published  at  Dresden  in  1802,  with  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  of  Heinrioh  voa  Cait 

A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  the  Muienahnanaehy  col-  (1826),  of  Solger  (1826)  with  Friedrich  von 

lected  in  1808  the  MinneUedsr  aim  dem  Sekwd^  Baamer,  and  of  Beinhardt  Lens  (1898).     fie 

biaehen  ZeitMer,  to  the  prevalent  admiration  revised  a  collected  but  inoomplefee  editkm  itf 

of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  his  works  f20  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-*42). 

one  else,  and  produced  in  1804  the  elaborate  TIEDEMANK,  Divrmoa,  a  Geman  phik»> 

dramas  of  Kaiter  Octaioianui  and  Fl9rtunattu,  opher,  bom  at  BremervOrde,  April  8,  17i6i, 

He  now  rested  from  composition,  applied  him-  died  in  Marburg,  Sept.  24, 1808.    At  the  ani- 

self  to  the  study  of  German  medisBviu  literature,  versity  of  GK^ttmgen  he  bcjgan  enooeaBive^  the 

visited  Bome  to  eicamine  the  MSS.  in  the  Vati-  courses  in  theology  and  jniiqiradaiioa*  bat 

oan,  and  after  his  return  to  Munich  in  1806  abandoned  eaoh  for  olasaical  literature  and  pfah 

suffered  so  severely  ttom  the  gout  that  he  waa  losophy.    He  became  in  1769  tntor  in  a  Bobl*> 

able  to  publish  nothing  for  several  years.    He  nuurs  family,  returned  after  4  yeara  to  G6i- 

beoame  intimate  with  bol^r  in  1811;  collected  tingen,  was  recommended  by  Heyne  to  the 

and  modified  many  of  hia  previous  pieces  in  professorship  pf  ancient  litaratora  in  the  Quo- 

Fhantattu  (8  vols.,  1812-'16) ;  produced  the  linum  at  Oaaael  in  1776,  and  waa  tranderrsA 

AUengliMchst  Theater  (2  vols.,  1811),  containing  to  the  professorship  of  nhiloao|»hy  at  Marbaif 

translations  of  several  plays  of  tiie  age  of  in  1786.     He  publiahed  diasotatioiia  agaiait 

Shakespeare,  Ulriehi  wn  lAehtenatein  Fraum^  the  qrstem  of  Kant,  aeveral  treatiaes  on  speeisl 

i2tsiwe(1816),and2vols.ofthe^2<<29ute;A«i2'Ae-  anttjects  in  the  history  of  Greek  philoeophy, 

attr  (1817) ;  travelled  in  England  to  prosecute  Untermuhungmk  iiher  den  Meneeken  (8  voli. 

Shakespearian  studies  in  1817,  and  is  believed  Leipsio,  1778),  and  €M$t  der  tpeeulttitem  PJU* 

to  have  attained  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  loeophie  (6  vols.,  Marbmv,  1791-*6X  his  prieo- 

with  EUzabethan  literature  than  an^  other  for*  pal  work,  tracing  the  history  of  philosophy 

eigner ;  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  nom  Thales  to  Wolf^  which  haa  not  yet  been 

in  Dresden  and  manifested  a  revolution  in  hia  entirely  superaeded. — Fboowiob,   a  Geraso 

literary  taste.    The  most  ardent  promoter  of  anatomist  and  phynologist,  eon  oiP  tbejpneed* 

German  romanticism  abandoned  the  cause  of  ing,  bom  in  Gassel,  Aug.  28,  178L.    He  wm 

which  he  had  been  the  prophet,  and  began  to  educated  at  Marburg,  and  became  inuifsui  of 

prefer  historical  to  fantastic  subjects,  and  strict  anatomy  and  aoology  at  landshnt  m  180ft,  mi 

rules  of  art  to  the  caprices  of  mystical  passion,  of  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  aool> 

A  society  of  men  of  letters  and  artists  gathered  ogy  at  Heidelberg  in  1816.    The  last  pootMO 

about  hum,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  converse-  he  held  till  1849,  declining  invitalmia  to  Bobb 

tional  powers  and  his  reoitationa  of  the  beat  and  to  Berlin ;  and  haa  since  Hved  in  rctirapsat 

dramatic  compositiona,  ancient  and  modem,  at  Frsnkfort-on-the-Main.    He  haa  pnhliibfd 

which  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  with  an  works  on  aoology  (8  vols.,  1808->*10);  on  th* 

effect  comparable  to  that  produced  by  Talma,  anatomy  of  the  heart  of  fishea  (1809K  ef  the 

Beside  tales  for  annuals,  he  published  a  collec-  flying  lixard  or  dragon  (1811),  ami  of  baadlf 

tion  of  poems  (8  vols.,  1821);  Shakeepeokr^B  Vor-  monsters  (1818) ;  on  the  anatomy  atti  himerf 

eehule  (2  vols.,  1828-'9),  consisting  of  tranala-  of  the  formation  of  the  bnOn  in  the  hoaMB  *»> 

tions  of  plays  which,  unlike  other  critics,  he  tns  (1816) ;  on  the  stmcture  of  radiate  aoflBsis 

oonaiders  to  have  been  probably  early  works  ri820),  which  received  a  priae  of  8,000  frsas* 

of  Shakespeare;  and  Dramaturgiaehe  Bldtter  from  the  French  instltate;  Ulnstrated  wccis 

(2  vols.,  1826),  containing  admirable  criticisma  on  the  nerves  of  the  nteroa  (1822X  on  the  sri*> 

of  Shakespearian  and  modem  German  dramas,  ries  of  the  human  body  (1829X  and  on  the 

His  prindpal  later  noveb,  remarkable  for  their  brain  of  monkeys  (1822);  a  treatise  <m  di^eh 

witty  and  suggestive  dialogues  on  modem  lit-  tion  (2  vols.,  1826-*7),  in  oo^jnnelioa  vtfh 

eratare  and  Ufe,  are:  Ihr  Anfrukr  in  dtn  Ce^  Gmelin;   on  the  physiology  of  nan  (l^io  H 

wnnen  (1826),  an  nnfinished  romance  of  the  in-  #07.) ;  on  the  opening  and  eloainc  of  the  art^ 

aurrection  in  the  O^vennes;  Dei  Diehten  Lehen  ries  in  diseaae  (1848);  and  00  nving  weras 

(1828),  in  which  Shakespeare  and  some  of  hia  and  insects  in  the  olfMtoiy  ornna.     Vi**h 

oontemporaries  are  introduced;  Der  Tod  de»  the  brothers  Treviranna  he  e&ted  noa  1824  te 

Diehten  (1829),  founded  upon  the  fate  of  Oa-  1885  the  ZeUeohrift  JUr  PiyrislifML-^Hk 
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tween  the    lack  and  Oaspian  seas,  and  was  parable  to  the  roar  of  the  Bon,  Vot  rdi?! 
the  capital  of  the  nominally  independent  king-  fond  gmnting  sonnd.    It  maj  be  tamedT^ 
dom  of  Georgia,  thoagh  devastated  by  Gen-  taken  yonng,  though  its  temper  cannot  lw 
ghis  Khan,  and  frequently  in  the  possession  of  be  depended  on ;  it  was  formerlj  imc^ 
the  Tarks  or  Persians.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  seen  as  the  apparently  gentle  and  sobdiK : 
shah  of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in  1796,  and  re-  tendant  of  the  Indian  fiskir ;  it  breeds  c  ^:- 
daoed  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  tivity,  thoagh  less  fireqnently  than  tb«'>: 
slavery.    The  last  king  of  Georgia  ceded  it  to  hybrids  between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  "jv 
Bassia  in  1801,  since  which  its  popnlation  has  have  been  born  in  menageries,  but  bite :: 
more  than  doubled.  reached  maturity;  their  color  is  blister  c 
TIGER   (felit   tigri$,  Linn.),  one   of  the  the  bands  better  marked  than  in  jcim  U 
largest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat  or  tigers  of  unmixed  race.    The  ti^  ts»  -• 
family,  peculiar  to  Asia.    It  is  usually  about  8  known  to  the  ancients  than  the  lion  ifti  i" 
feet  long  and  between  8  and  4  feet  high,  but  is  can  spotted  cats ;  Aristotle  never  saw  ooe.  c 
occasionally  seen  considerably  larger  tiban  this ;  Pliny  says  that  the  first  one  known  in  l^c 
the  ground  color  is  bright  orange  yellow,  the  was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  the  empeit?  i 
face,  throat,  and  under  parts  nearly  white,  and  gustus.    For  recent  and  interesting  k(vc 
flil  elegantly  striped   with   transverse  black  of  tiger  shooting,  the  reader  is  referK 
bands  and  bars,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  Oapt.  Shakespear's  ^^  Wild  Sports  of  Wi 
beautiful  of  quadrupeds ;    it  is  less  high  but  (London  and  Boston,  I860).— The  »  s.". 
longer  and  more  slender  than  the  lion,  with  American  tiger  is  the  Jaguar  (F.  (meOy  hs. 
rounder  head  and  more  cat-like  form;    the       TIGER  OAT,  a  name  commonly  applvc' 
colors  are  brightest  in  the  adult  male,  the  several  small  spedes  of  /elwa,  in  AdcS^ 
young  being  grayish  with  obscure  dusky  bands.  Asia,  and  Africa,  especially  to  diose  am^- 
Having  no  mane,  its  appearance  is  less  migestio  ed  by  bands  and  bars.    Among  the  Ankr^ 
than  that  of  the  lion,  and  its  countenance  con-  species,  the  ocelot  has  been  described  tU' 
veys  an  impression  of  treachery  and  wanton  that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  mi'.'^ 
cruelty.    Bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  when  hun-  (/eli8  iigrina,  Linn.).    The  F,  eyrs  (Dfs.  » 
gry,  it  lies  in  ambush  at  early  dawn  by  the  sides  called  tiger  cat ;   it  is  about  the  size  of  *> 
of  springs  and  rivers  for  animals  as  they  come  house  cat,  but  with  longer  neck,  bodr  ;:. 
to  drink ;  it  is  able  to  leap  a  great  distance  upon  tail ;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  with  ^-^ 
its  prey,  carrying  off  a  buffalo  with  apparent  jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  below:  U- 
ease,  a  powerful  man  being  as  nothing  in  its  the  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Guiana  as  ht  b^ 
jaws;  its  motions  are  exceedingly  supple  and  as  Mexico  and  Texas.    The  F.  yapsn*'- 
graceful ;  it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in  (Desm.)  is  liffger,  with  a  much  lon^  bod;  ' 
a  shady  covert,  gorged  and  sleepy  from  the  is  grizzled  brownish  gray  without  spots;  ^i"* 
morning  meal.    Its  north  and  south  geograph-  ringed  and  tipped  with  black;  the  Tooo^c>^ 
ical  range  is  extensive,  from  northern  China  to  rufous ;   it  extends  from  Paragnsf  to  T^^ 
the  Malay  peninsula,  but  it  is  most  abundant  Both  of  these  cats  frequent  woods  and  vin- 
in  the  vast  jungles  lining  the  banks  of  the  great  ets,  feeding  on  small  Tmrnimalw  sod  tHri%  t.- 
rivers  of  Hindostan.    In  many  parts  of  Bengal  are  excellent  climbers.    Another  South  ^s.r 
it  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of  villages,  prowl-  ican  tiger  cat  is  the  chati  or  diibe;^  ' 
ing  around  the  outskirts,  and  attacking  cattle  mitis,  F.  Cuv.),  about  SI  indies  lonir  y*- ' 
in  the  fold  and  on  the  road,  thouf^h  the  natives  tail  of  11 ;  it  is  pale  tawny  yc^oir,  whi»^^ 
protect  them  in  part  by  noisy  drums  by  day  low,  with  lines  of  black  spots  on  neck  0^ 
and  torches  by  night ;  men  and  women  not  un-  back  and  circles  of  the  same  on  the  bodj  in- 
frequently fall  victims  when  they  incautiously  limbs,  and  tail  ringed  above  with  black:  ^/ 
venture  into  the  jungle.    The  English  rifle  has  a  beautiful  and  graceftil  animal,  abont  Hi:;^ 
nearly  cleared  the  thickly  settled  districts  from  high,  diurnal  in  habit,  of  a  gentle  dispo^*^' 
these  animals,  against  which  the  native  traps  (whence  its  specific  name),  and  with  ft  ^ 
and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are  somewhat  harsher  and  more  prolonged  aJ^ 
comparatively  powerless.    Tiger  hunting  is  a  that  of  the  common  cat. — ^There  art  9^^'^ 
favorite  sport  in  India,  especially  with  English  tiger  cats  in  Asia,  of  which  tiie  Isrsesi  \- 
officers;  the  native  princes  go  in  great  state,  handsomest  is  the  rimau-daban (/! i»>^^ '' 
mounted  on  elephants,  with  a  large  train  of  Temm.) ;  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  with  it^^ 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  attended  also  2i  feet  more,  and  16  inches  high  at  thes  *^^ 
with  dogs ;   it  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous  ders ;  the  head  comparatively  amall,  «9ii>> 
pastime,  often  resulting  fatally  to  men,  horses,  and  rounded,  body  cylindrical,  limhs  rerr  *' 
and  elephants.    In  the  East  the  tiger  is  con-  bust,  tail  very  ftaU  and  long,  and  ^^.^^^!^ 
sidered  the  emblem  of  power,  and  in  China  the  soft ;  it  is  ashy  or  brownish  graf,  with  ir^ 
justice  seats  of  the  mandarins  are  covered  with  lar  spots  and  bands  of  velvety  hla^^^^ 
tiger  skins ;   tiie  tiger  hunters  of  the  native  ranged  longitudinally  and  unbroken  u^^^ 
armies  are  the  bravest  and  best  of  their  sol-  back ;  border  of  mouth  black,  and  ^^  ^\ 
diers,  and  a  tiger^s  head,  profhsely  decorated  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  ^^°  ,^ 
with  jewels,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  trees,  hence  called  tree  tiger;  ^?  .  J[!ff^ 
royal  state.     The  tiger  makes  no  noise  com-  of  birds  and  the  smaller  deiNr;  it  v  ^   ' 
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-amon,  and  not  dreaded  hf  the  natiyea  ex-  qnered  in  addition  several  provinces.    He  en* 

,  t  tor  ita  yisits  to  their  poultry  yards;  it  has  krged  his  dominions  still  more  by  conquest 

liC  of  the  fierce  expression  of  tiie  tiger  and  frcm  the  Parthians,  and  assumed  the  title  of 

[Kird,  and  is  playful  and  gentle  in  captivity,  king  of  kings,  and  in  public  always  appeared 

••  Javanese  or  Sumatran  tiger  eat  (F.  mi-  attended  by  tributary  princes.     Early  in  hia 

'./,  Temm.)  is  2  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  reign  he  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mith- 

•I   inches,  and  10  inches-  high;  the  color  is  ridates,  king  of  Pontus,  with  whom  he  formed 

lyish  brown  in  the  adult,  the  lower  parts  and  an  alliance.    The  dissensions  which  distracted 

de  of  limbs  white ;  back  marked  with  lines,  Syria  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition,  and 

•i  ^  \«  ith  irregular  blotches,  and  limbs  with  enabled  him  by  83  B.  0.  to  gain  possession  of 

.  lil  spots  of  dark  brown;   tail  imperfectly  that  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea, 

j^cd,  black  at  tip ;   the  young  are  reddish  of  which  he  held  undisputed  control  until  74, 

'  >wn,  paler  below,  with  rows  of  lengthened  when  his  alliance  with  his  father-in-law  brought 

•ts  on  back  and  sides,  smaller  and  more  nu-  him  into  conflict  with  the  Koman  power.    At 

rous  on  limbs,  and  no  black  at  tip  of  tail,  the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  he  marched  into 

inhabits  the  extensive  forests  of  Sumatra  Capped ocia  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  re- 

I  Java,  remaining  concealed  in  hollow  trees  duced  that  country,  and  carried  off  800,000  of 

.  iiig  tlie  day,  prowling  at  night  in  search  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  he  settled  in 

>d,  and  often  committing  depredations  on  his  new  capital,  Tigranocerta,     Mithridates, 

')  roosts ;  it  feeds  principally  on  small  mam-  who  had  derived  little  support  from  his  son-in* 

..U,  but  if  hard  pressed  will  eat  carrion;  it  is  law,  was  at  length  obliged  to  flee  to  him  for 

'-(C,  untamable  by  confinement,  and  very  shy  refuge ;  and  to  the  haughty  demand  of  Appius 

•1   cunning.     Diard's  tiger  cat  {F,  Dia^di,  Clodius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Eoman  general 

« -Tn.)^  also  from  Java,  is  3  feet  long,  of  which  Lucullus,  that  the  fugitive  king  should  be  given 

I-  tail  is  16  inches;  it  is  yellowish  gray,  with  up,  Tigranes  replied  with  a  declaration  of  war. 

>'ts  and  rings  of  black,  resembling  the  ocelot  Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 

!iie  enclosed  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  ri-  marching  into  the  interior  of  Armenia,  utterly 

ai-daban  in  the  ample  fur  of  the  tail  and  the  defeated  an  army  of  150,000  foot  and  65,000 

cribution  of  the   markings.      The  Nepaul  horse,  and  took  possession  of  Tigranocerta. 

.-rf   cat  (F:  Nepalemis^  Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is  Tigranes  prepared  to  collect  a  new  army,  and 

inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  11 ;  the  color  is  both  he  and  Mithridates  labored,  though  with- 

Miv  ^ay,  nearly  white  below,  the  markings  out  success,  to  bring  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 

hack  in  irregular  lines,  of  body  in  angular  into  an  alliance ;   on  the  other  hand,  many 

otohes,  and  of  legs  in  blackish  spots;  the  princes  of  the  neighboring  countries  submitted 

a  is  long  and  civet-like,  head  small,  and  themselves  to  the  Komans,  and  Antiochus  Asi- 

k  and  tail  comparatively  slender  and  length-  aticus  was  placed  upon  tJie  throne  of  Syria. 

c<l ;  it  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  genua  In  the  summer  of  -68  Lucullus  again  totally 

t'ntodon  (Horsf.),  one  of  the  connecting  links  routed  the  Armenian  forces  on  the  river  Ars»- 

'^ecn  the  civet  and  the  cat  families. — ^The  nias,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  disaflfeo- 

iwial  commonly  called  tiger  cat  by  the  fur*  tion  existing  among  his  troops  from  making 

•  v^  lias  been  described  under  Sebtal,  an  himself  master  of  Artaxata,  the  ancient  capit^ 

;ran  species.  of  the  country.    All  the  advantages  which 

1 1 ( i  E K  MOTH.    See  Moth.  might  have  been  derived  from  this  victory  were 

i  IGIIE,  Mabt  (Blackford),  a  British  an-  destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Koman  troops, 

I  ro'is,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1774,  died  in  Wood-  whose  mutinous  spirit  was  said  to  have  been 

•  k,  Kilkenny  CO.,  March  24,  1810.  She  was  secretly  fomented  by  Pompey.  Lucullus  was 
.  TiL-d  in  1793  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe  of  compelled  to  retreat,  his  lieutenant  L.  Fannius 
.  klow  CO.,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  was  defeated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  former 

•  I  in  1 805  printed  for  private  circulation  her  possessions  of  Tigranes  came  again  into  his  pow- 

:'>«yclie,^'  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  er.  In.  66  Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 

;(i<led  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as  command,  and  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Euphr»- 

;;ti^^d  in  the  "  Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius.    It  tes  defeated  Mithridates,  who  had  been  seeking 

.^^('d  through  several  editions  in  her  lifetime,  to  recover  his  lost  dominions.    At  the  same 

>o  died  of  consumption  after  several  years  time  a  son  of  Tigranes  of  the  same  name  had 

{   uninterrupted  sulfering,  and  is  commemo-  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 

:«.<l  by  Moore  in  the  well  known  lyric  com-  father,  and  being  discovered  had  fled  to  Phraa- 

M ring,  "I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime."  tes,  who    readily    embraced    his   cause    and 

I  1  "^11  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  her  po-  marched  an  army  into  Armenia,  which  ad- 

r  ■  ul  works,  containing  many  pieces  of  a  devo-  vanced  near  Artaxata  and  then  retired  without 

iKil  character  written  during  her  last  illness,  taking  that  city.     Tigranes  was  eei^ily  able  to 

lUrRiVNES  L,  a  king  of  Armenia,   who  drive  out  his  rebel  son,  unsupported  by  a  for- 

-  <.  ixicd  the  throne  about  96  B.  0.,  and  died  eign  force ;  but  suspecting  his  father-in-law  to 

M>ut  55.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Artaxias.  have  been  engaged  in  the  consi>iracy  against 

"  fijunder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy,  and  his  throne,  he  refused  to  receive  him  after  hia 

/   wars  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  defeat  and  flight,  and  even  set  a  price  of  100 

./ited  all  Armenia  under  his  rule,  and  con-  talents  on  hia  head.  As  the  Roman  army  nor 
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dir  the  gqidanoe  of  his  son  was  rapidly  afH  tkm  Is  firom  80  to  100  m.  dktent  Iran  va 

prowchmg  Artazata,  he  repaired  in  person  to  river,  to  whioh  however  it  is  united  by  ta^ck 

the  oamp  of  Pompey,  and  placed  himself  aa  a  oanals.    Its  total  course  is  estimated  it  1.1^' 

nppliant  at  the  feet  of  that  general.    Pompej  m.,  and  its  width  firom  Mosul  to  Bagdid,  tu- 

wonld  not  accept  the  diadem  which  he  ofEered  tance  of  about  220  m.,  averages  200  jirdi;  £- 

him,  and  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  current  in  March  flows  4^  m.  an  hour,  h  s 

placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper  subject  to  annual  floods,  when  it  oTedoTjUi 

with  the  exception  of  Gbrdjene  and  Sophene,  banks,  espedallj  in  the  lower  partof  kseock 

which  were  made  a  separate  kingdom  to  be  The  greatest  height  is  attained  in  th«  x'k 

governed  by  the  young  Tigranes.     The  old  part  of  May,  and  it  resumes  its  osoal  levt^  7 

king  gave  tiie  B<Hnan  general  6,000  talents,  the  middle  of  June.    It  is  navigable  b^Tcc 

and  also  suhaidized  the  Roman  troops ;  and  re-  Diarbekir  and  Mosul  for  rafts  at  o^tiin «» 

mailing  faithful  to  the  Roman  cause,  he  re-  sons  of  the  year ;  below  Mosul  it  u  nari^v : 

oeived  in  66  the  province  of  Gk>rdyene,  which  for  steamers  at  tJl  seasons.    Between  tkL- 

had  been  seized  byPhraates.    In  64  he  waa  phrates  and  Tigris  lies  the  once  fertile  aadpHfv 

again  at  war  with  the  king  of  Parthia,  but  the  Ions  region  formerly  known  as  MesoposixA 

differences  between  them  were  composed  by  and  near  its  source  was,  according  to  hzt. 

the  intervention  of  Pompey.   After  this  he  di^  the  lost  Eden.    Wars  and  bad  goremmesiis 

appears  almost  entirely  from  history.    He  was  neglect  of  irrigation,  and  some  changes  t'^ 

saooeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  course  of  the  river,  have  reduced  thu  rer  '- 

TIGR£,  a  district  of  Abyssinia,  lying  be-  once  the  garden  of  western  Asia,  to  a  ^• 

tween  lat.  12''  and  15°  80'  N.,  and  long.  87''  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  deserted,  and  c- 

S5'  and  40°  15'  K    It  is  an  elevated  plain  oept  in  the  vicinity  of  Diarbekir,  Mosal  i:^ 

which  forms  the  basis  of  several  mountain  Bagdad,  the  only  inhabitants  are  memjiers . 

diains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Samen  nomadic  Arab  tribes.    The  mina  of  ^iQ^^«^ 

and  the  Taranta  ranges,  the  latter  being  also  Seleucia,  Otesiphon,  Opis,  &c.,  are  onitsb^'- 

called  the  Haramat.    The  Samen  runs  from  N.  and  the  discoveries  of  Rich,  Botta,  Lajari  h^; 

£.  to  S.  W.,  separating  the  Atbara  and  Bahr-  linson,  and  Lobdell  were  made  in  the  wy^ 

el-Azrek,  and  has  several  summits  from  12,000  of  rums  which  line  its  shores.  (SeeEuFHSin: 
to  16,000  feet  high.    The  Taranta  range  fol-       TILE,  a  thin  sheet  of  baked  dar,  ^  ' 

lows  the  line  of  the  N.  £.  coast,  separating  the  curved,  used  for  covering  floors,  roois,  or  i< 

basin  of  the  Tacazze  from  the  Red  sea;  its  walls  of  buildings,  and  also  by  the  ancieLtffr 

highest  summits  do  not  much  exceed  7,000  feet,  the  flues  of  baths  and  for  drains.   In  ^^: 

The  plateau  itself  is  from  8,500  to  7,000  feet  in  times  tiles  were  used  by  the  eastern  uwsi  -: 

elevation.    The  deep  ravines  which  separate  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  /or  nameroa^  y-'- 

these  mountain  ohaioaare  the  beds  of  rivers  of  poses,  the  Ai»yrians  even  employing  thai^ 

oonsiderable  size.    The  Tacazze  is  second  only  tablets  for  writing.     Upon  flat  al^  of  ^ 

to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  in  size  amoi^r  the  rivers  terra  cotta  and  upon  cylinders  and  j^* 

of  Abyssinia.    The  Mareb  and  the  Guenqua  are  of  the  same  material,  or  sometimes  of  g-^- 

the  other  principal  rivers.  Tigr6  is  divided  into  ware,  they  impressed  with  extreme  n^s^ 

18  petty  chieftaincies  or  districts;  theprinqipiJ  characters  whidi  remain  to  this  daj  p^' 

towns  are  Antalo,  the  capital,  Tackeraggiro,  the  most  imperishable  monuments  of  aotic^'T- 

Sokota,  Axoom,  Adowa,  and  Dixaur.    Adowa  The  Egyptians  employed  Ules  for  the  saioeT- 

ia  the  largest  town  of  the  country,  is  the  en-  pose,  but  wrote  upon  them  with  black  in^y^ 

trepot  of  trade  on  the  great  caravan  route  be-  a  reed,  while  the  Assyrians  indented  thecl>^ 

tween  Masso wah  and  Gondar,  and  has  consider-  aoters  with  a  sharp  instrument  in  the  ^^^  ^.' 

able  manufactures. — ^The  district  was  for  many  before  it  was  baked.    The  roofing  tiias  ^^ 

years  an  independent  kingdom,  and  was  gov-  sometimes  flat  and  laid  overlapping  each  >;^^ 

erned  by  a  long  named  Ubye;  but  in  1654  like  slates;  but  they  were  more  gen^ni'r'. 

Theodoras,  king  of  Abyssinia,  conquered  dt,  the  semi-cylindrical  form,  laid  inrow^s^*^ 

taking  Ubye  prisoner,  and  still  holds  it  aa  a  down  the  roof,  the  rows  having  the  cm'* 

province  of  his  empire.  side  upward  holdix^  the  tdtemadng  roTjj^- 

TIGRIS,  the  second  river  of  western  Asia,  with  the  convex  side  upward.    The  G^'^ 

rising  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Armenian  used  large  flat  roofing  tUes,  sometimes  bsr:? 

chain  of  the  Taurus,  E.  of  Malatiyah  on  the  flanges,  with  semi-cylindrical  ones  laid  c^j* 

Euphrates,  and  taking  a  S.  course  to  Diarbekir,  their  lines  of  junction.     The  flat  tiles  «^ 

whence  its  direction  is  S.  E.  to'  Mosul,  and  often  stamped  with  brief  inscriptions,  ti^  '- 

thence  S.  by  E.  to  its  junction  with  the  £u-  others  were  ornamented  with  painted  ^^ 

Shrates  at  Koma,  where  the  two  form  the  The  Greeks  employed  tiles  for  fines  of  ^ 

hat-el- Arab.    At  its  source  it  is  not  more  in  the  construction  of  tombs,  and  for  cjti> 

than  10  m.  distant  from  theMuradorE.  branch  The  Romans  used  them  still  moreg^^^; 

of  the  Euphrates,  and  for  80  m.  below  Bagdad  and  their  name,  tegtUa  (from  Ugen*  ^?J^'\^ 

it  is  parallel  with  the  Euphrates  itself,  being  came  to  be  applied  even  to  bric^  whidi* 

not  more  than  80  m.  distant,  and  separated  by  much  more  used  than  tiles ;  the  real  <h^^^ 

a  range  of  hills.    It  then  diverges  to  the  east,  between  them  is  in  the  greater  ^^^jl^ 

and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  till  near  its  juno-  tile.   The  roofing  tiles  were,  lil^e  some  of  h^ 
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'"  tlie  Greeks,  large  and  flat,  fiimished  with  There  are  nnTnerons  species,  and  most  of  them 

^'•^  rising  about  2^  inches  above  their  sar-  belong  to  Sonth  America.     According  to  Dr. 

'.  which  when  two  adjacent  tiles  were  set  Chapman,  in  his  "Flora  of  the  Southern  United 

:  *]ier  were  overlapped  by  the  arched  tile  States,"  there  are  at  least  8  species  at  the 

i-'>rex  set  over  them.    Flat  tiles  alone  were  South.    The  long  moss  (71  vsnfmd^d^  Linn.)  is 

• 'i«ed  for  covering  roofs.    It  was  customary  found  hanging  from  the  live  oak  and  other 

-\imp  the  tiles  with  inscriptions  designating  trees  in  humid  districts  from  North  Carolina 

•  pottery,  the  manufacturer,  the  name  of  the  to  Florida.  It  is  a  perennial,  its  small  fine 
..:e  wliich  supplied  the  clay,  the  name  of  roots  penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  bark;  its 
"  ttnperor  or  of  the  consulship,  and  varions  stem  thread-like,  long,  covered  as  well  as  the 

•  •  r  matters.    They  thus  have  often  served  leaves  with  membranaceous  scales  dotted  in 
-  r«oonls  of  important  historical  events.    As  the  centre;  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  leaves 

.  Tiring  of  interior  walls,  the  tiles  used  by  composed  of  a  filiform,  black,  horny  thread; 

•  Romans  were  large  thin  sqnares  of  terra  the  flowers  solitary,  axillary,  sessile,  with  8 
M,  generally  ornamented  on  one  side  with  or  4  bracts  at  base;  calyx  and  corolla  divided 

.-» rl  devices.      The   tessellated  pavements  nearly  to  the  base,  segments  lanceolate,  corolla 

-••  formed  of  small  cubical  tiles  known  as  8-cleft,  campanulate.    In  winter  the  plant  af- 

-  .'vr  (the  diminutive  of  tesiercf,  from  the  Gr.  fords  a  scanty  fare  for  cattle;  and  the  sterna, 

! 'Tai>fr,  four,  having  reference  to  their  shape),  beaten  until  the  bark  peels  off,  are  used  for 

•?u»  of  these  were  not  more  than  }  of  an  inch  stuliing  mattresses,  &c.,  instead  of  horse  hair, 

lire,  and  they  were  laid  to  form  mosaics  which  they  much  resemble. — The  tillandsias  are 

er  various  designs.    The  Romans,  like  the  all  parasitical;  some  are  remarkable  for  their 

re  ancient  nations,  made  use  of  large  flat  showy  flowers,  others  for  their  long,  serrated, 

-^  in  the  construction  of  their  graves,  and  and  stiff  leaves,  hollow  at  the  base.    Under 

"  •  as  we  use  gravestones  for  receiving  menu-  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  parlor  window, 

'  til  inscriptions.    In  modem  times  tiles  are  they  only  require  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  basket 

'1  for  coverings  of  roofs,  chiefly  in  warm  of  rotten  chips,  in  which  they  will  thrive, 

.'.tries,  their  w-eight  rendering  them  objec-  TILLEMONT,  Loris  SfeBAsriEN  lb  Naik  db, 

'  ..bio  where  much  snow  falls.     Snow  more-  a  French  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  SO, 

•-•r  U  apt  to  be  driven  up  under  them,  even  1637,  died  Jan.  10,  1698.    He  was  educated  at 

itrh  they  exclude  rain  x)erfectly  well.  Glazed  Port  Royal,  studied  logic,  theology,  and  eccle> 

s  several  inches  square,  variously  colored  siastical  history,  and  at  the  age  of  23  entered 

■1  ornamented,    arranged   in    patterns,   are  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Beauvais,  where  he 

.;  li  used  for  tho  floors  of  public  buildings  and  remained  4  years.    He  became  a  subdeacon  in 

.  'lie  better  class  of  private  houses.     (See  Ex-  1672  and  a  priest  in  1676,  when  he  went  to 

* ' -TIC  TiLKs.)    In  the  last  century  it  was  very  reside  with  the  recluses  at  Port  Royal;   and 

•  h  the  fashion  to  adorn  fireplaces  with  a  after    that  establishment  was  broken  up  in 

•^  of  porcelain  pictured  tiles  on  each  side  1679,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Tillemont, 

1  over  the  top.     Among  the  devices  were  between  Vincennes  and  Montreuil,  which  he 

n  seen  series  of   quaint   illustrations  of  never  again  left  except  for  a  visit  in  1681  to 

•f'tnre  events,  of -fisop's  fables,  &c.  his  friend  Amauld  and  the  other  refugees  in 

ilLGIIMAJ^,  William,  an  American  jurist,  the  Netherlands.    His  principal  works  are: 

f.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  12,  1756,  died  in  Memmres  pair  servir  d  rhistoire  ec^^Usiastiqve 

ladtlphia,  April  30,  1827.    He  studied  law  cf<»«i>prwii^»«<?<T^«  (16 vols. 4to.,  1693-1717), 

I'.Mladelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mary-  and  Eistoire  de$  emperevn  et  de$  autreg  prince* 

1  !'ar  in  1783.     In  1793  he  returned  to  Phil-  qni  ont  regnt  durant  Us  six  premiers  tiecUs  de 

!  hi:i,  and  practised  his  profession  in  that  Veglise  (6  vols.  4to.,  169&-1738).     Hia  Vie  de 

":   till  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  #9^  Z<>t/M  was  first  published  in  1847. 

•-•^  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  TILLER.    See  Stkkriso  Apparatus. 

■  i^'^'2  the  law  establishing  this  court  was  TILLOCH,  Alexander,   LL.D.,  a  Scottish 

^'lorl,  and  Mr.  Tilghman  returned  to  the  inventor  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Glasgow, 

'  -ice  of  the  law  till  1805,  when  he  was  ap-  Feb.  28,  1759,  died  in  Islington,  London,  Jan. 

•itcd  president  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  26,  1825.     He  was  brought  up  to  the  busineae 

••••  first  district;  and  in  1806  he  was  elected  of  his  father,  a  tobacconist,  but  paid  most  at- 

/  jn>tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl-  tention  to  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits. 

:'i.    In  1809  he  made  an  elaborate  report  In  connection  with  Foulis,  a  celebrated  Glaa- 

'■  tiie  Enulish  statutes  in  force  in  Pennsyl-  gow  printer,  he  improved  Ged'a  method  of 

"  I :  and  his  only  other  published  work  is  a  printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type,  but 

•"i-T  on  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar."  failed  to  render  stereotype  printing  practicable 

•ll-LANDSIA,  a  genus  of  singular  plants  at  that  time,  though  his  suggestions  to  Earl 

*'  ♦•  natural  order  bromeliae^m  or  pineapple  Stanhope,  80  years  later,  may  have  led  to  ita 

"  7;    The  name  was  given  to  them  by  Lin-  success.    After  carrying  on  the  printing  bnsi- 

"  in  mt^mory  of  Dr.  Elias  Tillands,  a  pro-  ness  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  removed  to 

'   'J*  at  Abo  in  Sweden,  and  was  intended  to  London  in  1787,  and  in  1789  purchased  the 

'  - '^-rrestive  of  his  aversion  to  travelling  by  principal  part  of  the  *' Star" newspaper,  which 

-vr  from  their  thriving  best  in  arid  situationa.  he  edited  till  1821.    He  devised  a  plan  of  print- 
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lug  bank  notes  by  wbieh  their  foigeiy  oonld  be  tbe  tone  of  Tfflotson'e  Bennons  goes  &r  to  j» 

prevented,  but  conld  not  indnoe  the  govern-  tify  the  chaises  brought  against  lum  of  Li 

ment  to  adopt  it,  and  was  not  allowed  to  ac-  orthodoxy.    Few  prelates  had  warmer  ^lcii< 

cede  to  proposals  from  the  French  republic  for  or  more  bitter  enemies.    His  maniage  wsl  •, 

its  employment  in  the  printing  of  assignats.  niece  of  Oromwell  brought  him  into  istl^i. 

In  1797  he  commenoed  the  ^^Philosophical  oonnecdon  with  Wilkins,  bishop  of  C:ie>*^. 

Kagazine,''    which  he  published  and  edited  whose  posthumous  works  he  edited.  Hi^:::r 

alone  till  a  few  years  before  his  death.    In  ral  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Bontei  L« 

1824  he  started  a  third  periodical,  the  "  Me-  K>ecial  friend.    His  life  was  written  bj  It. 

ohanics*  Orade,"  which  did  not  long  survive  Thomas  Birch  (8vo.,  London,  1752).   Bb  •<: 

his  death.    Among  his  other  pursuits  was  the  mons  were  published  in  1704  in  14  \ds„  ^ 

investigation  of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apoo-  in  1757  in  IS  vols.,  and  were  transkted  i: 

alypse,  on  which  he  published  several  disser-  German  by  Mosheim.     His  complete  vov 

tations,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  ^  Bis-  were  published  1718  in  9  vols.    DoiijigE^L 

sertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  he  published  in  folio  64  sermons,  and  _ 

Understanding  of  Uie  Language,  Structure,  and  ^*  Bule  of  Faith,'*  in  4  parts  (2d  ed.,  li^y 
Contents  of  the  Apocalypse*'  (8vo.,  1823).    Br.        TILLY,  John  Tisskujo^  ooont  oC  «  v^? 

Tillooh  was  a  diuenter,  and  for  many  years  man  solder,  bom  in  the  <uistle  of  TiUj.  3v 

preadied  to  a  small  body  called  Christian  Bis-  bant,  in  1559,  died  at  Ingolstadt,  Apri 

senters,  in  Goswell  street  road.    He  was  a  1632.    He  waseducated  at  a  coll^of  Je>' 

member  of  many  scientific  societies  in  Great  and  imbibed  their  religious  prindples,  ba  ir: 

Britain  and  on  the  continent  their  order  to  enter   military  serrice.  I- 

TILLOTSON,  John,  an  English  pulpit  ora-  fought  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  duk  - 

tor  and  prelate,  bom  at  So werby,  near  Halifax,.  Alva,  Bon  Juan  of  Austria,  and  AkuL.* 

in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov.  22,  1694.    His  Famese;  then, went  to  Hungary,  where. :> 

father,  a  clothier,  was  a  strict  Calvinist.    At  der  the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  ne  distu^ci^ 

an  early  age  Tillotson  became  a  student  in  himself  against  the  Turks.    In  this  wv .' 

Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  a  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  artillerr.  ^ 

fellow  in  1651,  and  remained  till  1657,  when  1609  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  M^ 

he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Frideaux,  ian  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  fieM  aa: 

CromwelPs  attorney-general.    While  a  student,  shal,  and  intrasted  him  with  the  reor^:.- 

the  reading  of  Chillingworth^s  writings  had  tion  of  his  army.    Cn  the  i^iening  of  tie 

eonverted  him  from  Puritanism,  and  at  30  years'  war  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  l- 

years  of  age  he  took  orders  in  the  English  Catholic  army,  and  contributed  to  the  ^  * 

church.     His  success  was   speedy,  and   his  tory  of  Weissenberg,  near  Prague,  >'cv  * 

fEime  as  a  preacher  soon  gave  him  a  choice  1620;  in  1621  took  the  stronghoidB  of  F«i^= 

among  preferaients.    He  was  successively  cu-  and  Tabor,  which  belonged  to  Count  Ino 

rate  of  Cheshunt,  rector  of  Eeddington,  and  of  Kimsfeld,  the  stanohest  supporter  of  -^ 

preacher   at   Lincoln's  Inn  in  London,  and  Protestant  cause,  and  defeated  the  nurcr.'- 

finally  drew  crowds  to  his  lectures  in  St.  Law-  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar;  i:^  ^ 

renoe's  church,  Jewry,  in  that  city.     As  a  1622  expelled  Prince  Christian  of  Bnm>'r  i 

champion  of  the  Protestant  party,  TiUotson  from  the  Palatinate,  worsting  him  at  Hi^ 

was  led  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  Charles  June  8,  and  routed  Ms  army  onoe  idca  &•' 

11.  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  made  him  Stadtloo  in  Aug.  1623.    When  Christian  H 

unpopular  at  court ;  and  the  offices  of  dean  of  of  Benmark  joined  the  €^em:ian  Protests:'^ 

Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  8t.  Paul's,  which  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  that  pr-^ 

Tillotson  obtained,  were  reluctant  concessions  at  Lutter,  in  Aug.  1626,  and  forced  bim  ti*^ 

to  his  popularity  rather   than   hearty  gifts,  to  his  kingdom.    A  little  later,  notwitb5:a:: 

Tillotson  preached  eamestly  against  popery,  ing  the  reinforcements  Uie  Banish  kinf  V 

advocated  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  received    from   England   and   France,  Tl. 

and  prepared  the  way  by  hispersonal  influence  besieged  Nordheim,  which  he  took  a^"' 

for  the  change  of  rulers.    He  was  the  leading  hard  struggle,  crossed  the  Elbe^  snbdoed  ;' 

member  of  the  commission  of  20  divines  ap-  continents  part  of  Benmark,  and  eoml^'' 

pointed  in  1689  to  examine  and  revise  the  lit-  with  him  the  peace  of  Labeck,  May  11  ^^ 

nrgy.    On  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  re-  In  the  following  year,  Wallenstan  belec  - 

ceived  the  office  of  dean  of  8t.  Paul's,  and  in  prived  of  his  power,  Tilly,  who  was  ah^^. 

1691  was   made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  general  of  the  Catholic  leagae,  rav.'<^ 

His  only  legacy  to  his  widow  was  his  coUec-  the  ^ef  command  of  the  imperial  troc^  ^ 

tion  of  manuscript  sermons,  for  the  copyright  had  now  to  oppose  King  Gustavus  M^*}?^" 

of  which  she  received  2,600  guineas.    They  of  Sweden.    He  marched  against  the  c^f 

are  rather  moral  essays  than  doctrinal  ser-  Magdeburg,  which  had  entered  into  sa  au'<^ 

mons,  and  deid  with  ordinary  duties  and  inter-  with  that  prince,  carried  it  by  stonn.  y^!  " 

ests  more  than  with  the  high  themes  of  reli-  1631,  and  idlowed  his  infuriated  8ol<li^^  -' 

giovLS  discourse.     Their  peculiar  merits  are  sack  it  in  the  most  dreadful  manner;  i^*^ 

clearness  and  moderation,  both  in  statement  reduced  to  ashes,  and  30,000  penons  ^"^ 

and  argument,  and  liberality  of  tone.    Indeed,  slaughtered.    This  act  of  vandaiism  tic^ 
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wtf  now  emUtiered  by  the  inuHreoatioiiB  of  hU  marched  ftom  Adranimu    Xagoy  the  Gutib*- 

mother  and  the  reproachee  of  tne  minority,  and  ginian  commander,  now  began  to  distmst  Hire- 

it  was  only  through  the  appeida  of  his  friends  tas,  and  soon  sailed  away  with  his  whole  fltset 

that  he  was  prevented  from  executing  his  de*  and  all  his  troops ;  and  the  portion  of  the  rit j 

sign  of  starring  himself  to  death.  Twenty  years  held  by  Hicetas  was  taken  without  the  loss  of  s 

passed  by,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  he  re-  single  man.    Timoleon  was  now  complete  ma»- 

fiised  to  bear  any  important  office  in  the  Corin-  ter  of  Syracuse,  and  could  easily  hare  nude 

thian  service.  In  844  Syracusa^i  envoys  reached  himself  tyrant ;  but  he  at  once  called  together 

Corinth  asking  for  lud  for  Sicily,  which  since  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  demo&hiii^ 

the  death  ofDion  had  been  rent  by  internal  the  strongholds  and  fortifications  erected  Ij 

dissensions,  and  was  now  in  addition  threaten-  former  rulers,  and  upon  their  site  built  coaru 

ed  with  subjection  to  Oarthaginian  rule.    The  of  judicature.    The  city  had  been  so  d«fd«rud 

assistance  solicited  was  granted,  but  no  leader  and  impoverished  by  civil  and  foreign  wan. 

oould  be  found  to  undertake  the  apparently  Uiat,  according  to  the  statement  of  Plnt&n*!-, 

hopeless  task ;  and  while  the  archons  doubted  the  market   p\po»  served  as   a  pasture  f^r 

whom  to  choose,  an  unknown  voice  in  the  horse&    A  democratic  constitution,  baatrd  ap>io 

crowd  called  out  the  name  of  Timoleon.    He  that  of  Diocles,  subverted  70  years  previoc^^j 

accepted  the  command,  and  immediately  set  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  was  established,  scd 

about  preparing  for  the  expedition ;  but  his  60,000  immigrants  and  restored  exilea  camt*  ^> 

means  were  limited,  and  at  last  he  set  saU  with  repeople  the  deserted  town.    But  the  CanLsr 

only  10  triremes,  having  on  board  1,000  men,  ginians,  indignant  at  the  return  of  Mago,  pre- 

chiefly  mercenaries.    In  the  mean  time  Hicetas,  pared  for  another  invasion;  and  an  ara j  c/ 

tyrant  of  Leontini,  one  of  those  who  had  sent  70,000  men,  led  by  Hasdrubal  and  HamiifAr, 

to  Oorinth  for  aid,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  landed  in  889  at  Lilybteum.     Among  thra 

the  Oarthaffinians  against  Dionysius  the  Young-  was  a  body  of  1 0,000  native  infimtry,  one  fi>'Lnii 

er,  and  endeaivored  to  prevent  Timoleon^s  en-  of  which  constituted  the  sacred  band.    The  b- 

try  into  Sicily.    But  the  latter  eluded  him  and  habitants  were  panic-struck,  and  it  was  w'.*l 

the  Oarthaginian  ships  by  a  stratagem,  landed  difficulty  that  Timoleon  could  assemble  I3.<"*) 

at  Tauromenium,  and  was  hospitably  received  men  for  resistance.    Even  with  thia  small  fon^ 

by  Andromaohus.    The  first  opportunity  for  he  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  on  thvi 

active  operations  came  from  the  town  of  Adra*  own  ground,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  th« 

num,  40  miles  distant,  which  was  divided  into  western  portion  of  the  island.    He  r^ched  in 

two  parties,  one  of  which  sent  for  aid  to  him-  eminence  overlooUng  the  Crimiasoa  jost  as  :k* 

self  and  the  other  to  Hicetas.    The  latter  was  Oarthaginians  were  crossing  that  sireanv  a:.d, 

nearer,  and  reached  the  city  with  5,000  men;  befriended  by  a  violent  storm  which  pelted  tij« 

but  his  force  was  suddenly  attacked  and  put  to  enemy  directly  in  the  face,  completely  routed 

flight  by  the  troops  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  them.    The  slaughter  of  the  GarUiaginian»  wm 

a  rapid  march  by  the  shortest  but  most  rugged  terrible,  their  camp,  their  baggage,  and  imm«&!« 

route.    The  victory  enabled  him  to  form  an  plunder  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  oooquen>-«. 

aUlance  with  several  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  After  this  victory  he  returned  to  Syracuse  whb 

with  reinforcements  to  march  his  army  under  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to  o%er* 

the  very  walls  of  Syracuse,  of  all  which  Hicetas  throw  Hicetas  and  Mamercus,  tyrants  of  Ln  o- 

had  control  except  the  island  of  Ortygia,  in  tin!  and  Gatana,  the  latter  of  whom  wi«  tl<t 

which  Dionvsius  lay  encamped,  and  blockaded  allied  with  the  invaders.    Cartha^  despsifii- 

by  the  Carthaginian  fleet.    Dionysius  at  once  ed  to  their  assistance  a  body  of  Greek  UKr.e- 

gave  up  to  Timoleon  the  island,  with  its  garri-  naries  under  Cisco,  and  the  troops  of  TlmoirfS 

■on,  arms,  and  magazines,  and  sailed  for  Oorinth.  suffered  several  partial  defeats,  though  &«.< 

There  the  news  of  the  great  success  of  Timoleon  while  under  hb  personal  command.    Htctti^ 

excited  the  highest  enthusiasm;  2,000  hoplites  invaded  the  territory  of  Syracuse ;  but  on  i.^ 

and  200  horsemen  were  instantly  voted  and  return  he  was  attacked  and  utterly  fleicate-l 

equipped,  but  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  Leontini  was  captured,  and  the  tyrant  «it^ 

reaoning  Sicily  by  a  Oarthaginian  squadron.  In  his  son  and  the  leader  of  his  forces  werv  uXtM 

the  mean  while  the  Oorinthian  leader  retired  and  put  to  death.  His  wife  and  daughters  V'  rr 

to  Adranum,  while  Hicetas,  with  a  fleet  of  150  carried  to  Syracuse,  and  were  there  sarn&v4 

Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  land  force  of  60,000  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  previous  crime  >f 

men,  prosecuted  the  attack  on  Ortygia.  But  as  Hicetas  in  puttins  to  death  the  female  rtU- 

■Dpplies  stole  in  from  Catana  to  tlie  relief  of  the  tives  ofDion.    Although  Timoleon  wss  ^4 

garrison,  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  part  directly  responsible  for  this  judicial  mar'*  r« 

of  the  besieging  force  in  the  reduction  of  that  his  sanction  of  it  is  the  greatest  stain  np««r  l'\* 

place.    While  they  were  gone.  Neon,  the  com-  conduct.    He  now  turned  hia  arms  api'^ 

mander  of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading  Mamercus,  whom  he  defeated  near  the  n*f 

force,  and  ffained  possession  of  the  section  of  Abolus;  and  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginian  n^^ 

the  city  called  Achradina,  which  he  ioined  to  iliaries  was  so  serious  that  Carthage  oddcI  . !  J 

Ortygia  and  fortified.    The  force  that  had  gone  a  separate  peace,  and  Mamercna  flvd  to  V*  «- 

forth  to  attack  Catana  returned  immediately,  sana,  which  was  besieged  and  taken.     Hr 

while  Timoleon  at  the  head  of  4,000  men  mercus  gave  himself  up^  and  was  tried  bj  !^ 
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racxisan  pe  opie,  and  exeonted.    In  thiB  work  the  E.,  which  are  respectively  distant  100  and 

«U' throning  tyrants  Timoleon  proceeded  nn-  440  m.    The  island  is  traversed  throughout  ita 

th^Tc  iwere  none  left  in  the  Grecian  portion  length  hj  a  mountain  chain,  which  attains  a 

Sicily.      He  now  laid  down  his  command  height  in  the  north  of  ahout  6,000  feet.    Na« 

rli  civil  and  military,  and  he  came  a  private  merons  oft'sets  extend  to  the  coasts  on  hoth 

iz<.n   of  Syracuse,  the  inhabitants  of  that  sides,  so  that  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  oo- 

y  voting  Lim  a  house  and  a  landed  property,  cupied  by  mountains  separated  from  each  other 

ll^  re  he  resided,  bringing  his  wife  and  fam-  by  narrow  valleys;  bnt  there  are  considerable 

from  Oorinth.    Yet,  though  he  had  given  tracts  of  level  ground  near  the  head  of  Ooe- 

>  Ills  power,  his  character  and  moral  ascen-  P^g  hay,  one  of  which  is  about  10  m.  square. 
poy  were  so  great  that  he  exercised  all  the  The  rivers  are  all  short  mountain  torrents; 
'<ct  ioiia  of  a  real  ruler  throughout  Grecian  many  of  them  become  dry  in  simimer,  and  the 
<ily.       Cities  were  repeopled,  constitutions  water  of  all  is  unwholesome.    Traces  of  vol- 

•  re  modified,  and  public  decisions  were  made  canic  origin  are  apparent  in  several  places,  and 
Hcrordance  with  his  advice.  This  was  more  the  island  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 

T.ecially  the  case  in  Syracuse,  where  he  never  the  most  destructive  of  which  on  record  took 

it'-rlV'Ted  in  political  matters  except  in  times  place  in  1794,  when  the  church  and -other 

•  f-t^rious  difficulty,  and  where  his  counsel  was  buildings  at  Coepang  were  thrown  down.  The 

viully  followed  without  discussion.    Toward  mountains  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  bnt  in 

t'  close  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind,  places  there  are  forests  of  considerable  extent. 

ii»  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  with  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found  in 

real  ma^ificcnce,  and  as  his  body  was  about  small  quantities.    In  many  places  tlie  land  ia 

>  be  burned  the  herald  Demetrius  made  the  barren,  and  the  vegetation  differs  considerably 
1  lowing  announcement:  "TheSyracusanpeo-  from  that  of  the  western  islands  of  the  archi- 
A'  solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  200  minsD,  the  pelago,  but  partakes  very  much  of  the  charao- 
jrioral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon,  ter  of  that  of  N.  Australia.  The  palms  are 
•ri  of  Timodemus.    They  have  passed  a  vote  few  in  number,  and  many  of  the  rich  fruits  of 

•  )  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival  the  western  islands  are  not  found  here.    The 
atclies  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  animals  found  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  central 

>  I  nn  list  ics,  because,  after  having  put  down  the  range  of  mountains  resemble  those  on    the 
u^[><>ts,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re-  western  islands  of  the  archipelago,  but  those 

)!(>nized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  on  the  opposite  side  are  strongly  allied  to  the 

M'  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  consti-  fauna  of  Australia.    The  domestic  animals  have 

ution  and  laws."    Timoleon  is  one  of  the  no-  all  been  introduced,  but  with  the  exception  of 

!•  St  characters  in  ancient  history,  and  the  in-  the  horse  and  buffalo  none  of  them  are  very 

•  rval  of  freedom  which  Sicily  enjoyed  from  numerous.    Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts; 
's  arrival   to  the  usurpation  of  Agathocles  pearl  oysters  are  found  in  some  places,  and  a 

A  a«»  due  solely  to  his  efforts.   His  life  was  writ-  kind  of  coral  much  prized  by  the  Japanese  is 

•  n  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch.  procured  on  the  reefs.    The  people  live  chiefly 
TIMON,  called  The  Misantbbopb,  an  Athe-  by  hunting.    The  women  weave  cloth,  and  tlie 

r  1  \n  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  only  manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in 

^•litury  B.  O.     In  consequence  of  ingratitude  are  the  construction  of  canoes  and  ornaments 

x[)orienced  from  those  he  had  benefited,  and  for  their  horses.    The  inhabitants  are  of  low 

'  t  disappointments  in  fHendship,  he  secluded  stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 

:  riiself  from  the  world,  and,  except  Alcibiades,  hair.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  prin- 

'.'iinitted  no  one  to  his  society.    He  is  said  to  cipally  from  Coepang,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 

'iiive  died  from  a  broken  limb  which  he  refused  hands  of  the  Chinese.    Timor  appears  to  have 

t'>  suffer  a  surgeon  to  set.    He  is  the  subject  of  been  well  known  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 

>iuvke«5peare'8  "  Timon  of  Athens."  who  traded  to  it,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 

TIMOR,  or  TiMUR,  an  island  situated  near  Portuguese  in  the  eastern  seas. 

*'!»o  S.  E.  part  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  ex-  TIMOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 

-nding  in  a  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  direction  about  Chalcis  854  B.  0.      He  was  the  son  of  the 

•  '"0  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  60  general  Conon,  and  first  comes  into  public  no- 
TM. ;  lat.  of  S.  end,  10"  24'  8.,  long.  128*'  82'  E. ;  tice  in  878  B.  0.,  when,  along  with  Iphicratea 

•  r.-a  estimated  at  12,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  and  Callistratus,  he  was  made  general  of  the 
I'lO.OdO.  The  native  chiefs  on  the  W.  and  8.  fleet  which  was  engaged  in  bringing  over  the 
"ii^ts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  islands  and  maritime  cities  to  the  Athenian 
\>ho  have  their  chief  settlement  at  Coepang;  confederacy,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  e»- 
'>\  fiile  tliose  on  the  E.  and  N.  pay  tribute  to  the  pecially  successful.  In  875  he  was  sent  with  a 
l*'»rt\itrne8e,  wlio  have  established  themselves  fleet  of  60  triremes  to  move  about  the  Pe- 
;i^  I>elli.  The  coasts  are  not  much  indented  loponnesus  and  alarm  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
^  y  bays,  but  the  harbors  of  Coepang  and  Delli  and  by  the  justness  of  his  dealings  and  the  fair- 
li^o  safe  and  commodious.  The  shores  are  lined  ness  of  his  professions  gained  over  nunierona 
in  many  places  by  rocks  and  sand  banks;  and  allies  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Near  Alyzia  he 
^'  veral  IflletB  intervene  between  Timor  and  the  was  attacked  by  a  Spartan  fleet,  which  he  de- 
i^-'and  of  Fiores  to  the  W.  and  New  Guinea  to  feated.    The  next  year,  peace  being  made  b^ 
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tweea  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  WM  reoiUed ;  bv(  tie.    Oharea  thought  diffiftt^eattj,  mAt^bt 

in  oonaeqaence  of  hb  stopping  on  his  way  home  npon  the  men  to  follow  him  mahed  m,  l« 

at  Zacynthns  and  forcibly  restoring  some  dem-  fight  without  his  ooUeagoea  and  wis  dn> : 

ocratio  exiles,  war  was  again  declared.    In  378  back.    Hereupon  he  wrote  to  Athens  »p>u 

he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  to  be  his  oolleagnes  of  corraption  and  backward:- ^ 

sent  to  the  relief  of  Oorojra,  but  in  order  to  in  not  supporting  him.    A  trial  i^aoeooaL 

obtain  seamen  and  funds  was  obliged  to  make  itj  was  afterward  held  at  Athens,  in  t  \ 

a  preliminary  cruise  among  the  insular  alliea,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  chAnK^v. 

remaining  absent  so  long  as  to  endanger  the  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chiu: . . 

loss  of  Ooroyra.    His  appointment  was  oonse-  Bhodians,  and  with  betraying  their  trv:  ' 

quently  cancelled,  and  an  accusation  was  en-  deserting  Ohares  at  a  moment  when  sc-  • 

tered  against  him,  which  was  tried  in  November  might  have  been  gained*    The  former  ts  *■ 

atAthens,  Alcetas,  tyrant  of  the  Molossians,  and  quitted,  but  the  latter  was  found  goiln  ^ 

Jason,  king  of  Phereo,  appearing  as  witnesses  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talentx . 

in  his  favor.    He  was  acquitted,  and  in  the  though  it  is  not  known  what  caused  tlk  .:• 

String  of  872  accepted  the  command  of  the  ferenoe  in  the  sentences.    The  fine  vv  \ 

reek  mercenaries  serving  under  Artaxerzes  largesteverimposed  at  Athena,  and  Timo:  • 

n.  of  Persia  against  Nectanebus  L  in  Egypt^  after  the  trial  retired  to  Ohalois  in  hi:  , 

Soon  after  returning  from. this  war,  he  was  After  his  death  his  son  Gonon  was  pens" 

sent  by  the  Athenians  with  an  armament  to  to  compromise  the  fine  by  paying  10  ti.' 

the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  assist  Ariobarzanes,  fbr  repairing  the  walls  of  the  dty.    Isomi** 

aatrap  of  Phrygia;  but  finding  that  the  latter  the  friend  of  Timotheua,  saya  that  thefts 

was  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes,  he  refused  of  this  trial  was  due  to  the  mat  jxny  - 

him  direct  aid  in  accordance  with  his  iostruc-  larity  of  the  latter  in  Athena.    In  the  f>  *'  '- 

tions,  but  turned  his  force  against  the  island  service  he  had  been  sompnloualy  jost  ii  ■ 

of  Samos,  of  which  he  became  master  after  a  dealings,  but  his  haughtineaa  had  mad^  - 

siege  of  10  or  11  months.    In  return  for  this  extremely  unpopular  among  the  p<^itical'. 

oonquest,  which  really  shook  the  authority  of  ers  at  home.     His  life  waa  written  bj  i«<r- 

Artaxerzes  and  aided  the  revolt  of  Ariobar-  nelius  Nepos. 

aanes,  the  latter  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  TDCOTHT  (Gr.  T«/ao^oc,  ^^  honored  of  Goo 

Orithote,  which  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  companion  in  tn-' 

partial  control  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  oc«  and  in  preaching.   He  waa  a  na^veof  Derlv  : 

cupation  of  a  large   surrounding   territory.  Lystra,andthesonof  aGreekandaJewete.  I' 

Timotheus  was  then  appointed  in  place  of  prevent  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  Paul  circsw^^i 

Iphicrates  to  an  extensive  command,  including  him.    He  was  regularly  set  Bpui  to  the  i-  ^ 

Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Ohersonese.  With  of  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  tbe  U--^' 

the  aid  of  Macedonia  he  reduced  Torone,  Poti-  of  Paul  and  the  preebjrtery.    He  ioornt^S^ 

diea,  Pydno,  Methone,  and  various  other  cities  partly  in  company  wi^  Piuil  and  partly  cods^* 

belonging  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  but  sion^  by  him,  through  Macedonia  and  M^« 

was  unsuccessful  in  the  attack  upon  Amphi*  later  he  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesoa.  wfac^  - 

polls.    In  868-862  he  proceeded  against  Gotys,  he  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jemsaleni.  »'J 

king  of  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  probably  to  Rome.    In  the  epistles  of  F^-^ 

Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  in  written  during  his  captivity  at  Kome,  Trnf^-^ 

which  he  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  not-  is  mentioned  as  being  with  the  app^  ^"^ 

withstanding  the  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet  cording  to  ecdeaiastical  tradition,  Tiniothvra 

mider  Epaminoudas;  but  for  some  reason  not  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesua,  and  suffered  i^- 

now  known  he  retired  from  his  command.   In  tyrdom  under  Domitian.                           , 

858  the  cities  of  Eubma  sent  messages  to  TIMOTHY,  EpiBTLxa  to,  two  oanoniMllK^'-* 

Athens  entreating  aid  against  the  Thebans,  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  by  th«<l^^ 

who  had  despatehed  a  large  force  into  the  isl-  tie  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy.   Thef  ^'^ 

and.  Through  the  energy  of  Timotheus,  within  mentioned  by  TertulUan,  Clement  of  Alen^ 

6  days  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army  under  his  dria,  and  Origen,  but  are  not  contained  io  '^ 

command  was  in  Eubosa,  and  in  the  course  of  collection   of  Mardon.      In  modeni  ^ 

80  days  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  evacuate  8chleiermacher  attacked  the  authenticity  o^*: 

the  island  under  capitulation.    In  866,  the  sec*  first  epistle,  and  siter  him  the  aatheoticit?  *< 

ond  year  of  the  social  war,  Chares,  Iphicrates  either  the  first  or  boUi  epistles  has  been  di^s^'; 

and  his  son  Menestheus,  and  Timotheus  were  ed  by  Baur,  Reuterdahl  (now  $rchhi^op  oj 

appointed  to  the  joint  command  of  an  Athenian  Lund),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Ore^^J^ 

fieet,  which  first  directed  its  attention  to  the  others ;  against  whom  it  has  been  d^'^^J^ 

reduction  of  Byzantium,  whereupon  the  fleet  Hug,  Guericke,  Thiersdi,  Wieseler,  ^""^j^^ 

of  the  Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  others.    The  first  epistle  is  suppo^d  U>os 

of  Samoa  and  sailed  to  the  Hellespont.    The  been  written  about  the  year  65,  sad  oootv^ 

Athenian  commanders  agreed  upon  a  common  instructions  respecting  the  qualifisatioos ot^ 

plan  of  action,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  rious  ofBcers  in  the  church,  and  strong  ^^ 

which  in  the  judgment  of  Iphicrates  and  Timo*  tations  to  fidelity.    Purity  oi  ^^^^^'fi^ 

ibeus  rendered  it  nnadviaable  to  begin  a  bat-  provemeat  of  his  spiritoal  gifts  are  V8^  "^ 
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'ofhr,  and  partSonliOr  direGtlons  sre  given  of  Genghis.    At  12  yearfL  of  age  he  entered 

1  with  regard  to  various  classes  of  persons;  military  life,  and  in  1861  became  chief  of  the 

•  second  opistle  was  written  dnring  the  cap-  tribe  of  Berlas,  and  succeeded  in  expelling 
'  V  of  Paul  at  Rome,  and  while  he  was  m  ft'om  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana  the  khan  of 

•  Mtjition  of  martyrdom.  It  gives  instmc-  Kashgar,  who  had  invaded  it  with  an  army  of 
H  ua  Christian  steadfastness  and  fidelity  Getes  or  Oalmncks.  In  this  war  he  was  once 
.  i .) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to  constancy  (ch.  ii.) ;  plunged  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  escaped, 
-^Hs  him  afcainst  false  teachers,  invites  him  swimming  in  his  flight  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Loine  to  Rome,  and  gives  information  of  Jihoon;  and  he  also  received  a  wound  in  the 
ity  of  the  companions  of  Paul  (ch.  iii.  and  thigh  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan,  which 
I.  The  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  together  left  him  permanently  lame.  He  had  during 
:h  the  one  to  Titus,  are  comprised  under  the  these  scenes  of  tumult  supported  the  cause  ox 

le  X)<istoral  epistles.    Becent  commentaries  Hussein,  khan  of  northern  Khorassan,  and  after 

tliem  have  been  written  by  Heydenreich  having  driven  out  the  Oalmucks  he  married 

i'iaiuar,  1826),  Hatt  (Tobingen,  1831),  Mack  the  sister  of  that  powerful  chief.     With  him 

1  Milken,  1836),  Mathies  (Greifswalde,  1840),  he  had  frequent  contentions,  being  unwilling 

1  EUicott  (London,  1861).  to  endure  either  an  equal  or  superior,  and  on 

.  iSLOTRY  GRASS (phleumpratenseyLiim.\  one  occasion  sent  him  the  message  that  *^he 

Timineous  hay  plant,  much  cultivated  in  New  who  wishes  to  embrace  the  bride  of  royalty 

jl.iiul  and  New  York,  where  it  is  also  called  must  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword." 

rd's  <rrass,  from  a  Mr.  Herd,  who,  according  At  last  the  difference  between  them  broke  out 

•^  :ired  Eliot  (1 760),  found  it  in  a  swamp  near  into  an  open  war.    With  a  body  of  horsemen 

-cat  IK  Ilia,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  numbering  only  250,  he  surprised  and  took  the 

•  •wn  by  the  first  name,  derived,  it  is  said,  from  city  of  Kakhshab,  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
r.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  introduced  it  12,000,  and  in  1866  totally  defeated  his  rival 
rhor  from  Europe  or  from  New  England,  and  near  his  capital  Balkh.  Hussein  was  put  to 
tciKively  cultivated  it.  Loudon  says  that  death,  and  Balkh  taken  in  1869,  after  a  siege 
r.  1  hill  son  introduced  it  from  America  into  of  8  years.    In  the  same  year  a  general  diet 

-land,  but  other  authorities  call  it  a  native  was  held,  and  Timour  proclaimed  khan  of  Jag- 

K\iro]>e.    In  England  it  is  called  the  meadow  atai,  Samarcand  being  chosen  as  his  residence. 

tV  tail.    Its  stem  or  culm  rises  to  the  height  He  now  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 

2  to  4  feet,  &nd  is  smooth  and  round ;  its  countries  once  under  the  power  of  Genghis 

ives  nro  fiat,  rough  on  their  upper  surfaces ;  Khan,  and  attacked  the  neighboring  princes 

i':  sheaths  long  and  striate,  smooth ;  the  stip-  in  detail.    The  khan  of  the  Getes,  ruling  the 

'••  ^  blunt;  the  flower  spikes  long,  cylindrical,  country  between  the  Jaxartes^and  the  Irtish, 

ri-ht ;  the  flowers  consisting  of  2  truncated  was  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in  1879  the 

d  awned  glumes  fringed  upon  their  backs,  khan  of  Khiva  was  conquered.    He  then  un- 

<1  of  2  membranaceous  palece,  distinct  styles  dertook  the  reduction  of  Khorassan,  and  re- 

ill  wliite  stigvnas,  and  the  stamens  with  pur-  ceived  the  submission  of  a  part  of  it,  but  was 

e  anthers.    Although  coarse  and  hard  if  al-  met  with  a  fierce  resistance  by  Gaiyath-ed-Deen- 

"Ai-d  to  ripen,  its  seed,  timothy  grass,  cut  Pir-Ali,  whose  capital  was  Herat.    His  etiTorts 

!  Mil  in  blossom  or  soon  after,  is  greatly  rel-  were  all  in  vain,  and  the  taking  of  his  capital 

'♦  d  by  stock,  and  is  found  to  possess  a  large  by  storm  paved  the  way  for  the  easy  conquest 

nentage  of  nutritive   matter.     It  is  well  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.    All  Khoras- 

•i'l'ted  to  laying  down  reclaimed  bogs,  such  san  was  now  in  his  power;  but  the  town  of 

•^  abound  in  peat,  and  in  instances  where  4  Sebsewar  revolted,  was  stormed,  and  2,000  of 

'!>  have  been  produced  per  acre  the  timothy  the  inhabitants  while  still  living  were  placed 

:i.^  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  hay.    In  drier  upon  one  another,  until  the  whole  pile  assumed 

M^,  though  its  yield  is  fair,  yet  it  is  at  a  dis-  the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  the  layers  of  human 

'vantacre  because  it  is  tardy  in  aftergrowth,  beings  were  then  fastened  together  by  mortar, 

^<1  needs  shading  at  the  roots  with  clover.  Aspiring  now  to  the  conquest  of  the  world, 

Another  European  species  (P.  aipinww,  Linn.)  Timour  fixed  his  eyes  on  Persia,  ruled  by 

• '"r3  among  the  White  mountains  of  New  petty  tyrants,  who  were  successively  beaten. 

'  riipshire,  and  to  the  northward.  All  Persia  was  soon  in  his  power,  and  the 

TIMOUR,  or  Tameblanb  (a  corruption  of  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 

niuiir  Lenk,  i.  «.,  Timour  the  Lame),  an  ori-  from  the  sources  to  the  mouths  of  those  rivers, 

J'  al  conqueror,  born  in  the  village  of  Sebz,  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  Christian 

;  tlie  (listrict  of  Kesh,  about  40  m.  8.  E.  from  princes  of  Georgia  also  became  his  tributaries. 

"  iinaroand,  in  1385,  died  in  Otrar  on  the  Jax-  An  invasion  of  Timour's  territory  by  Tocta- 

u  ^  Feb.  19,  1406.    He  was  the  son  of  the  mish,  whom  he  himself  had  established  in  the 

'«'/  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Berlas,  which  in-  Mongol  empire  of  the  north,  led  to  the  conquest 

i  it'ited  Kesh,  and  on  his  mother's  side  was  a  of  western  Tartary.    The  pursuit  of  his  enemy 

•  r.'i  t  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan.    His  birth  having  led  the  conqueror  of  the  East  into  the 
^PIKned  in  a  period  of  general  anarchy,  and  provinces  of  Russia,  he  threatened  Moscow. 

'^*  <."^'**tftnt  and  petty  wars  between  the  powers  marched  to  the  south,  and  sacked  and  burnea 

^'  hliih  had  come  into  possession  of  the  empire  Azof  at  the  month  of  the  Don.     He  now 
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tnmed  hia  attention  to  the  oonqneot  of  India,  prevailed.    Even  hia  noe  woidd  haTebe^c* 

at  the  idea  of  which  hia  emira  at  firat  revolted,  extinct,  had  not  one  of  hia  de8oeudu'4 : 

*'  The  rivers  I"  aaid  they,  ^^  and  the  raountaina  before  the  Usbeka  of  the  north  to  vxuu- 

and  deserts  I  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armor  I  the  conquest  of  Hindoatan. — ^Thegreii&.. - 

and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  menl"    Bat  ity  for  the  life  of  Tamerlane  is  the  ?n^ 

the  conqueror  was  neither  to  be  terrified  nor  history  of  Sheref-ed-Deen-Ali,  to  ^lu- 

tamed  aside.    The  vaat  army  crossed  the  In-  joornala  of  hia  aecretariea  were  intrust-: .. 

das  in  1398  at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  after  whose  work  has  been  translated  into  F:  . 

a  long  march,  in  which  he  maaaacred  100,000  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix  under  the  title  of  i;>> 

captives,  stood  before  Delhi.    A  battle  was  de  Timur-Bee^  eonnu  9ou»  U  wm  dw , 

fought  in  the  plain  near  the  city,  and  the  Tamerlan  (4  vols.  12mouf  Paris,  1722;.  ~ 

stately  capital  ol  Hindostan  became  the  prize  writings  attributed  to  Timonr  are  onl.^  ^  ■' 

of  the  victors.     He  penetrated  still  further  to  exist  in  Persian,  and  are  of  qck?u 

into  the  country,  when  he  waa  recalled  by  the  authenticity.    The  ^^InstitutioDs,^'  wiiL^^w 

news  of  insurrections  in  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  lish   tranalation  and  a  valuable  iodci  :.- 

and  of  the  designs  of  Bijazet,  aultan  of  Tur-  published  at  Oxford  in  1783  (4to.)  hi  ' 

key.    His  first  care  was  to  crush  the  rebellion  I>avy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Aiaic  - 

in  Georgia,  and  as  the  Mongol  and  Ottoman  haa  also  been  tranalated  into  French  i>;  ^ 

conquests  now  bordered  upon  one  another,  a  glds.     The  *^  Commentariea'^  of  Tunour  . 

collision  was  soon  rendered  certain.    Timour  been  tranalated  from  a  mannscript  of  X  ' 

overran  Syria,  then  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  Davy  by  Mijor  Stewart,  late  professor  •: 

and   having   stormed   the   revolted  city  of  ental  languages  in  the  East  india  c>x ; 

Bagdad,  July  9,  1401,  left  in  the  public  places  college,  and  published  by  the  oriental  '.- 

of  the  town  a  pile  of  90,000  slaughtered  human  lation  conunittee  of  London.    These  ol;.  .  ■ 

beings.    At  last  the  two  great  armies  of  the  tain  hia  life  from  his  birth  to  his  41  st  j*  - 

Bultan  and  the  Mongol  conqueror  met  on  July  version  having  aa  yet  appeared  of  thit[^r 

20,  1402,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the  containing  hia  last  30  yeara  of  war  m.  -  ^ 

former  was  totally  defeated,  and  captured  in  ern  eonquesta.    The  latest  work  is  s  '^ 

attempting  to  save  himself  by  flight.    The  tion  of  the  narrative  of  Clavgo,  envoy  of  F: 

story  that  Timour  placed  his  royal  priscmer  in  III.  of  Castile  to  Timour,  by  0.  £.  ^^^ 
an  iron  cage  is  now  deemed  doubtful,  but  in  (Hakluyt  society,  1860). 
spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Persian  historians        TIN  (Lat^  §tannum),  a  metal  resemM  ^'^^ 
of  the  times,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Bf^azet  ver  in  color  and  lustre,  though  pre>tL . .  • 
was  treated  harshly,  and  not  long  afterward  yellowish  tint  when  the  white  light  r^:. 
he  died.     Timour^s  dominions  now  covered  from  its  surface  ia   excluded;  eymUl  - 
all  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per-  chemical  equivalent,  69 ;  apecifio  gravitj.  ':• 
sian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  It  is  harder  than  lead  and  softer  tbii :  - 
and  the  archipelago.    He  might  have  added  melts  at  442^  F.,  and  is  not  sensibly  ^^  • 
Europe  to  his  conquests,  but  he  had  not  a  sin-  ized  at  high  temperatures,  though  st  a  •<-'  '- 
gle  galley  to  transport  his  army  over  the  nar-  red  heat  it  emits  white  fames,   y}^ 
row  sea  which  divides  the  two  continents,  nor  slowly  cooled  from  a  melted  oonditior.  i: 
oould  he  prevail  upon  either  the  Turks  or  the  comes  crystalline,  presenting  eith^  r-' 
Greeks  to  furnish  him  with  any  means  of  trans-  plates  or  octagonal  needles,  which  are  de- 
portation.   Both  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  ly  brought  to  view  by  treating  the  tr.y- 
the  oriental  conqueror,  however,  and  he  was  surface  with  dilute  aqua  regia.   The  ^'^' 
also  gratified  with  the  nominal  allegiance  of  the  thus  prepared  ia  omamwtal,  and  the  Fr. 
sultan  of  Egypt.    He  now  retired  to  Samar-  make  use  of  this  material  (moire  mif- 
cand,  and  spent  two  months  in  festivities,  but  for  the  covers  of  snuff  boxes,  &c  The  a^ - 
did  not  long  remain  idle.    He  had  planned  an  line  structure  of  the  metal  is  the  c$m  ^^  - 
invasion  of  China,  from  which  the  house  of  peculiarcrackling  sound  knitted  when  ft '•^'' 
Gknghis  had  recently  been  expelled,  and  pre-  tin  is  bent  backwimi  and' forward;  thb  y-- 
vious  to  his  return  from  his  Ottoman  conquests  is  dengnated  by  the  French  U  cri  <^^-'^-; ; 
had  sent  an  army  beyond  the  Jaxartea  to  prepare  tin  cry.    Considerable  heat  is  develc'i^'*  ; 
the  way  for  his  own  advance.    At  the  head  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  metal  oK':; 
of  200,000  veteran  troops  he  began  hia  march,  other.    Tin  is  very  malleable,  especially  *  . 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  on  the  ice,  and  had  already  its  temperature  is  raised  to  21 2°.   lii&^'\ 
gone  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  his  capital  rolled  or  beaten  into  sheets  not  more  '■  ' 
whQU  he  was  overtaken  by  death.    His  army  ^inrv  ^^  ^"^  ^<^  thick,  and  is  drawD  io'"^ -^ 
was  disbanded  and  the  invasion  of  China  waa  wire.    The  metal,  however,  is  deficieo^^  . 
given  up.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  36  yeara,  nacity,  a  wire  of  ^  inch  diameter  ffQ'^-" 
all  of  which  was  spent  in  military  operations,  only  34|  lbs.  wei^t    At  ordioarj  tei^r; 
and  left  36  sons  and  grandsons  and  17  grand-  tures  tin  is  slowly  tarnished  by  «^P^V 
daughters.    A  large  proportion  of  hia  con-  air  and  moiature,  but  when  melted  >td  ^f*,. 
quests,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western  ia  soon  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide.  ^^^ 
parts  of  Asia,  were  lost  immediately  by  his  high  temperaturea  ita  oxidation  taked  pit^'^ 
•Qooessors,  among  whom  constant  dissensions  rapidly  as  to  cause  ignition,  and  the  c^" 
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is  with  a  bnlUant  white  light.    A  oorrofot  and  possessing  maoh  i^ne  among  the  rode 

>iitim  passed  over  the  melted  metal  pro-  natives  of  the  mining  regions.    It  is  soppoeed 

.  ^  the  same  oxidizing  effect.    The  product  that  the  beautifdl  bronze  swords,  daggers,  and 

•nibustion  is  first  a  pulverulent  gray  oxide,  spear  heads  oocasionallj  found  in  ^gland  in 

1  Then  a  yellow  white  powder  called  putty  the  graves  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  brought 

11,  which  is  the  binoxide,  consisting  of  oxy-  into  the  country  for  this  purpose  by  the  Phos* 

I  27.2  and  tin  100.    Tin  is  violently  attack-  niciana    In  the  middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was 

;  V  nitric  acid,  and  slowly  by  strong  hydro-  largely  used  for  the  bells  of  fhurdies,  and  at  a 

*r)c  acid  heated,  while  it  is  not  affected  by  later  period  it  was  in  still  greater  demand  for 

irc  sulphuric  acid.    It  combines  with  several  bronze  cannon.     The  Cornish  mines  in  the 

ur  metals,  and  forms  with  them  a  variety  reign  of  King  John  appear  to  have  been  man- 

.>eti)l  alloys,  as  also  the  amalgam  employed  aged  principally  by  Jews.     Discoveries  are 

^l leering  mirrors.     (See  Ahaloam,  Bai-  still  occasionally  made  of  the  ruins  of  fur- 

sMA  Metal,  Bbonzx,  MisROB,  Pewtbb,  and  naces,  which  are  called  Jews^  houses;   and 

v.>  iLT  M.) — ^Tin  was  used  by  the  ancient  He-  small  blocks  of  tin  of  an  ancient  date  are  also 

ws  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and  was  an  es-  met  with,  called  Jews^  tin.    The  history  of 

ial  object  of  the  Phoenicians  in  their  voy-  these  mines  is  recorded  in  the  *^  Survey  of 

-  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain.    Al-  Cornwall,"  by  Richard  Oarew  (1602,  reprinted 

'..u'h  it  is  questioned  whether  the  hedU  of  1769);  in  the  "Natural  History  of  Cornwall," 

<-k,  xxviu  12,  Numb.  xxxi.  22,  Isaiah  i.  25,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Borlase  (1758);  and  in 

.,  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Greek  jcatr-  various  other  English  publications.    Tin  mines 

S'or,  and  this  hy  the  English  tin,  there  is  no  were  discovered  in  the  district  of  Meissen  and 

<^[\nn  hut  that  the  bronze  vessels  and  im-  in  Bohemia  in  the  12th  or  18th  centuries;  and 

'  oLits  of  very   remote  periods,  found  at  in  1250  the  low  price  at  which  the  Germans 

i' bes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  are  in  part  sold  their  tin  seriously  afiected  the  English 

i;>o^ed  or  tin,  i^hich  metal  Wilkinson  sug-  trade.    Spain  still  yields  some  tin.    Other  im» 

-*>  the  Egyptians  may  have  obtained  from  portant  European  localities  of  tin  at  the  pres- 

iiii  or  India  loag  before  the  voyages  of  the  ent  time  are  Altenberg  in  Saxony;  Zinnwald 

<iiiiciaiis   into    the  Atlantic.    Tin   is  fre-  and  Schlackenwalde  in  Bohemia;  near  Limoges 

!  tly  named  in   the  Diad,  and  appears  to  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  at  Pyriao 

>c  been  a  metal  with  which  the  Greeks  near  Nantes,  in  Loire-Inf^^rieure,  and  at  Yille- 

ro  familiar.    Komer  speaks  of  it  as  being  dieu  in  Morbihan,  France;  and  in  Dalecarlia, 

ployed  tor  the  raised  work  on  the  exterior  Sweden.    The  ore  is  abundant  in  the  Siberian 

>lacl(ls,  for  making  greaves,  and  binding  to-  mining  district  of  Nertchinsk;  and  in  southern 

t  :or  parts  of  armor,  as  also  for  household  Asia,  it  has  been  very  extensively  worked  in 

'1  ornamentfd  purposes;   and,  as  remarked  the  island  of  Banca  since  the  discovery  of  the 

^Vilkinson,  the  Greek  word  named  above,  mines  in  1710.    In  1751  there  were  produced 

^ii*>lnted  tin,   *^  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  here  870  tons;  in  1852, 6,285  tons;  and  in  1658, 

••".ui  kiindeer,  by  which  the  metal   is   still  8,745  tons.   More  ancient  mines  have  also  been 

:  >\vn  in  the  East.    It  is  also  called  Jcastira  in  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Malay 

rivcrit.''    Strabo,  Diodorns    Siculus,  Pliny,  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim ;  in 

1  other  ancient  writers  describe  the  com-  1858  they  yielded  900  to  1,000  tons.    There  are 

'  roe  curried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  cer-  others  in  the  N.  portion  of  Burmah,  and  also 

n  uplands  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  named,  on  in  Madagascar.    Tin  ore  is  imported  into  Eng- 

•  '>nnt  of  the  quantity  of  tin  there  obtained,  land  from  Victoria  in  Australia,  where  it  oo- 
i'  Cassiterides.  These  islands  were  doubt-  curs  in  broken  transparent  crystals  in  the  de- 
>->  tlio  Scilly  islands,  S.  W.  of  Cornwall,  and  posit  gold  mines.  As  early  as  1850,  9  tons  9 
ly  liave  been  visited  to  receive  tin  brought  to  cwt  of  tin  were  imported  from  Australia;  in 
MM  tVom  the  tin  region  of  Cornwall ;  or  the  1854,  8^  tons  tin  and  52  tons  ore ;  in  1855,  49 
'^'I'liioian?,  who  carefully  concealed  the  real  tons  ore;  in  1856,  850  tons  ore;  and  in  1857, 

roe  of  their  profitable  commerce,  may  have  816  tons  ore.    On  the  American  continent,  the 

^<  li  them  this  name  to  mislead  the  Romans,  ore  is  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 

><>  long  sought  to  discover  the  secret    In-  Peru  supplied  very  variable  quantities,  amount- 

'"^ting  papers  upon  this    subject   may  be  ing  in  1856  to  289  tons  tin  and  871  tons  tin  ore 

'I'lin  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  ^^  Transactions  and  reguhis.    The  tin  product  of  Bolivia  has 

'Ir^  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall;*'  see  been  stated  to  attain  8,000  tons  annually,  which 

^'»  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  De-  is  enormous,  but  the  produce  is  certainly  very 

M,  and  West  Somerset,"  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  large.    The  Mexicans  obtained  tin  from»  the 

■  'tt^.  p.  522.    Spain  as  well  as  Cornwall  fur-  mines  of  Tasco,  of  which  they  made  hronze  for 

I  ^^'i^^d  this  metal  to  tiie  Phcenicians ;  and  both  cutting  instruments  of  great  hardness,  and  small 

I'^ries  were  to  this  enterprising  race  what  pieces  of  tin  in  shape  of  a  T  were  used  for 

•<  ^rira  at  a  later  period  was  to  the  Spaniards,  money.    Cortes  had  bronze  cannon  made  with 

>  ^'xohange  for  valuable  metals,  tlie  early  the  tin  of  Tasco.    Tin  in  Greenland  is  asso- 

'  i;:ator9  gave  earthenware  vessels,  oil,  salt,  elated  with  cryolite.     In  the  United  States, 

:i«>UA  implements  of  bronze,  and  other  ob-  a  few  small  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  tin  have 

*  t»  cosily  manufactured  by  a  skilfiil  people,  been  found  at  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass^ 
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md  al0O  lit  Lyme,  K.  H.    At  Jaoksoii,  K.  H.,  fa*  cifag  poroelidii  and  ^mb»  with  triddi  it  k  » 
«  vein  which  has  Anmiflhed  omall  opecuneiia  of  «orparated  by  fiuioiL — Th^  goologj  of  the  tis 
tho  ore,  and  the  metal  baa  been  detected  in  the  veina  of  Oomwall  haa  been  not&nd  in  the  ma^ 
magnetio  iron  ores  of  the  highlanda  of  Keir  oonnt  of  the  minea  of  that  region  in  the  aiti<  h 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  some  of  the  ai»-  Oopfxb  Mtob,  vol.  ▼.  p.  684.    Until  the  Imi 
riferons  ores  of  Virginia.    In  CaUfomia  it  is  oentory  it  waa  the  tin  alone  that  gave  Talne  te 
found  in  sach  quantity  as  to  enoonrage  the  hope  these  mines ;  and  when  in  woridng  them  jd- 
of  its  becoming  an  important  prodnot.    Native  low  oopper  orea  tooic  the  place  of  tin  In  depth, 
tin  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  small  aa  was  generally  the  case,  the  ndnea  wvr« 
grayish  white  grains  in  the  gold  washings  of  abandoned.    "When  the  minea  have  aftetnaid 
Biberia. — ^The  only  ore  that  is  worked  is  the  bin-  been  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  copper,  they 
oxide,  SnOt,  also  termed  oassiterite,  tin  stone,  hnve  again  in  many  insUncea  been  mad  pro> 
^te.   It  ocenrs  in  a  variety  of  forma,  aa  crystal-  dnotive  of  tin  at  still  greater  depths.     jAm 
Hzed  in  right  prisms  with  a  square  base,  also  in  modes  of  occorrenoe  of  tin  orea  are  variooi^ 
rolled  pieces,  called  stream  tin,  among  the  sand  Their  original  source  is  in  veins,  in  many  cf 
and  gravel  of  superficial  deposits,  and  in  eon-  the  larger  of  which  the  ore  is  obtained  in  rnv 
oretionary  forms,  resembling  wood  in  their  talline  masaea  asaocii^ed  with  pyrttona  im 
fibrous  structure  and  conoentrio  layers.    The  and  copper  and  with  orea  of  antfanony  and  ar- 
last  variety  is  often  known  aa  wood  tin.  Jtisin  senio.     The  gangue  of  the  veina  "^^^f^  d 
mammillary  and  kidney-ehaped  masses,  some-  quartz,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  and  apatite,  wiUi 
times  of  a  clear  brown,  and  aometimea  of  a  which  are  found  tourmaline,  mica,  topaa.  voi- 
blacklah  brown  color.    The  concretiona  are  liram,  and  other  mmerala.    It  ia  alao  irand  dif- 
occasionally  met  with  enveloping  crystals  of  Ibsed  throng  small  veina  and  threads 
quartz  in  layera,  at  first  parallel  to  the  fiioea  together  and  penetrating  the  rock  ii 
of  these  crystals,  and  gradually  becoming  bent  Jinee,  or  disseminated  throng^  ihm  mm 
and  circular  in  the  external  layers.    The  crya-  portion  auificient  to  render  it  profitable  to 
tallized  oxide  of  tin  haa  more  resemblance  to  work,  though  the  partielea  of  ore  may  be  jat- 
several  earthy  minerals,  aa  brown  idoeraae,  perceptible  to  any  but  an  experieneed  eye.    A 
drcon,  ^.,  than  to  metallic  ores.    It  is  distin-  fourth  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  allsvinl  de- 
guished  however  by  its  great  weif^t,  its  spe-  posts,  in  which  lumna  are  found  that  have 
oifio  gravity  being  6.8  to  7.2.    Its  bardnesa  ia  6  been  waabed  from  the  larger  vcdna,  and  ^ramaf 
to  7.    The  crystals  are  usually  of  brilliant  lea-  n  rolled  appearance  like  nuggets  of  goM  fomd 
tre,  brown  or  black,  sometimes   red,  gray,  under  the  aame  conditiona.     These  dcfKwics 
white,  or  yellow.    Tantalum,  iron,  manganese,  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  pencKia  «f 
and  columbic  acid  have  been  found  in  small  tin  mining,  and  lor  centmiea  aU  the  tin  at 
quantity  in  specimens  of  tin  ore.    Mixed  with  Cornwall  was  obtained  from  them  eKdnsaTci  j. 
borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ore  is  easily  The  ore  they  produce  ii  known  aa  straoBi  tin, 
reduced  by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  but  from  the  application  of  currenta  of  vatM'  em- 
alone  it  is  infbsible,  and  in  acids  it  ia  insol-  ployed  to  separate  it  trom  its  earthy  end  atcny 
nble.— Several  artificial  compounds  of  tin  and  accompaniments.    Some  of  these  aUnviai  de- 
oxygen  are  obtained  possessing  acid  properties,  posits  neve  attained  *  9Kat  depth,  even  vithm 
Metastannio  acid  (8n»Oi«)  is  a  white,  crystalline,  the  historic  period.    Ihua  at  the  Oaiaen  ta 
insoluble  mass,  obtainea  by  treating  metallio  Streamworks,  N.  of  Falmouth,  the  exoavatMns 
tin  with  nitric  acid.    After  being  treated  with  have  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  90  iftt, 
cold  water  and  then  rendered  anhydroua  by  where  the  tin   pebblea   are  found    owriatA 
ignition,  it  constitutes  the  polishing  material  with  vegetable  aeenmulationa  containing  La- 
Imown  as  putty  powder,  used  for  giving  white-  man  akuUs,  remaina  of  deer,  and  treee  in  the 
ness  and  opacity  to  enamela  and  for  poKahing  place  of  their  growth.    The  mall  flat  T«fls 
plate.    Another  oxygen  compound  is  stannic  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  running  berwcca 
add  (8nO«  HO),  which  combined  with  aoda  the  layers  of  killas  from  one  large  vein  to  an- 
forms  a  compound  largely  prepared  as  a  mor^  other,  and  are  known  aa  tin  floora.    When  "tm 
dant  for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico  printer,  ore  is  disseminated  in  email  veina  and  partirtsa 
It  is  the  basis  of  what  is  technically  known  as  through  masses  of  rock,  which  ia  oanally  the 
tin-prepare  liquor.    The  salt  is  also  used  for  variety  of  porphyry  called  in  OomwskU  eiva% 
thming  copper.    Three  compounds  of  tin  and  tiie  repository  is  sometimes  worked  open  te 
sulphur  are  known,  of  which  the  bisulphuret  the  day- like  a  quarry.    The  veina  with  wLk-a 
Is  used  in  the  arts  aa  an  imitation  of  bronae  un-  the  rook  is  chaiged  are  often  nsere  tlmads.  sad 
der  the  name  of  mosaic  gold.    The  protochlo-  aeldom  exceed  8  or  9  inohee  in  thickneaa;  mi 
ride  and  bichloride  of  tin  are  used  in  dyeing  even  these  are  so  inresukr  and  intempccd.  tiMS 
and  ddico  printing.    The  former  haa  a  strong  their  direction  or  inclination  eannoi  alwaT%  ^e 
aflinity  botli  for  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  acta  determined.    Thia  mode  of  oecurrance  W  «.<f«s 
as  a  powerfol  reducing  agent    When  added  to  ia  called  by  the  Oermana  s  Siaetmerk,    The 
a  solution  at  chloride  of  gold,  a  purple  powder  principal  veins  of  tin  are  found  in  three  i*^ 
is  precipitated,  which  is  an  obscure  compound  tricts,  the  first  and  moat  prodnctive  in  th«  d. 
of  SBsquioiide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.    It  ia  W.  of  Cornwall  beyond  Thvo,  tlie  etc^bi 
known  aaporptoofOBaaina,  and  iaoaedfoveol^  around  fit  Aualelly  «id  the  third  near  Ii 


V.  in  X)er<mMre, — 8fcr«am  tin,  being  a  pure  'gronnd,  in  whioh  tiie  fires  were  no  donbt  kept 
.  requires  no  preparation  for  the  r€MdQction  np  by  a  blast.    Pit  coal  was  first  sucoessfollj 
v^c^s ;  but  tiiat  obtained  from  the  veins,  he»  used  in  the  reign  oi  Queen  Anne,  and  soon  af- 
inach  mixed  with  other  ores  and  stony  mat*  ter  reverberatory  furnaces  were  invented  and 
-,  requires  to  be  earefally  sorted- and  dressed,  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  blast  fur- 
lon  obtained  from  lodes  which  yield  copper  naces  hitherto  in  nse  for  reducing  the  ores. 
;ilso,  the  two  kinds  are  separated  as  well  At  the  present  time  this  kind  of  furnace  is  used 
may  be  by  hand,  and  the  best  and  purest  in  Oomwall  exclusively  for  the  common  class 
"Tiieiits  of  tin  ore  are  kept  by  themselves,  of  ores,  which  are  mixed  with  anthracite  dust 
1 1  lose  less  rich  form  another  division,  or  other  pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  and 
*i  latter  are  reduced  to  powder  under  heavy  heated  by  fires  of  bituminous  coah    Blast  fur- 
-  iiT)"^,  large  batteries  of  which  are  worked  in  naces  are  used  only  for  the  best  ore  or  stream 
'1  motion  with  the  mines.    The  pnlverized  tin,  and  for  this  only  when  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
is   washed  away  from  the  stamps  by  a  tain  very  pure  metaL    Tin  ores  are  smelted 
'U^  carrent  of  water,  and  in  the  first  vats  near  the  mines  with  fuel  brought  from  Wales, 
>u^h  which  it  passes  the  richer  and  coarser  as  return  freight  for  vessels  which  carry  cop- 
licles  are  deposited.    The  remainder  passes  per  ores  to  be  reduced  in  the  great  smelting  es- 
rh  rough  the  dressing  apparatus,  consisting  tablishments  at  Swansea.    Tin  smelting  in  re- 
^  iiddles,  tossing  tubs,  shaMng  tables,  &c.,  by  verberatory  furnaces  is  conducted  in  establi^- 
:  it'll  it  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible  ments  termed  smelting  houses,  and  the  blast 
Td    its  accompanying  impurities.    The  con-  lumace  operation  in  what  are  known  as  blow* 
.t  rnted  ores  are  next  roasted  in  reverberato-  ing  houses.  « In  the  former  process  the  change 
:  '1  maces  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphur-  consists  of  20  to  25  cwt.  of  ore  containing  from 
<  and  arseniurets,  the  fumes  from  which  pass  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  tin,  mixed  with  pulverized 
'  into  a  chimney  through  condensing  oham-  anthracite  and  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
r^,  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  collected,  or  fluor  spar  as  a  flux  for  combining  with  the 
it-n  purified  by  another  sublimation,  this  is  silicious  portions  of  the  ore.    After  the  charge 
1  verted  into  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce,  has  remained  in  the  furnace  6  or  8  hours  with 
!o  roasting  of  a  charge  of  6  to  10  cwt.  of  ore  the  doors  closely  shut,  and  subjected  to  a  high 
Mireft  from  12  tol8  hours.    The  heat  is  very  heat  which  has  been  gradually  increased  in 
.'liially  raised  till  it  reaches  a  dull  redness,  intensity,  a  door  is  opened  at  the  further  ex« 
«i  occasionally  during  the  process  the  door  is  treraity  of  the  fiimaoe  nnder  the  escape,  fiue, 
•  •ned  and  the  charge  is  raked  over  the  hearth,  and  the  melted  matter  is  worked  np  with  a 
■  its  ceasing  to  exhale  white  fumes  it  is  vrith-  long  paddle  in  order  to  determine  its  condition 
iwn  from  the  furnace  and  falls  into  an  arch*  and  separate  the  metal  from  the  slags.    When 
1  cii amber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed  to  the  reduction  appears  to  be  complete,  the  latter 
1.     It  is  then  again  washed,  by  which  it  is  are  raked  out  upon   the  floor   and   sorted. 
-uy  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of  its  im-  About  i  of  the  whole  should  be  free  from 
< rules.     But  if  much  copper  is  present,  the  metal  and  requires  no  further  treatmen|;.    An- 
j^-ted  tin  ores  are  commonly  placed  in  a  ves-  other  portion  may  contain  4  or  5  per  cent, 
t  <Njntaining  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis-  of  tin  in  small  shot,  which  may  be  separated 
)  es  the  copper  without  affecting  the  oxide  by  stamping  and  washing.    A  third  portion, 
tin,  which  after  washing  in  pure  water  is  consisting  of  the  scori®  last  raked  out,  is  so  rich 
:i(ly  for  the  smelter.    The  mineral  wolfram  in  tin  as  to  be  saved  for  the  next  melting  pro- 
double  tnngstate  of  iron  and  manganese),  cess.    The  melted  metal  is  then  drawn  off 
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h  accompanies  some  tin  ores,  is  so  nearly  through  an  opening  in  the  side  furnace  into  a 

'  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the  oxide  of  cast  iron  pot,  and  a  new  charge  is  introduced 

>.  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  mechani*  into  the  furnace.    The  scoria  adhering  to  the 

1  means;  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  decom-  tin  soon  rises  upon  its  surface  and  is  skimmed 

»e  the  wolfram  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate  off,  and  the  metal  is  then  ladled  into  rectan- 

r  sul[>hate  of  soda  with  the  ore  and  heating  gular  moulds.    It  still  contains  so  many  im- 

.^   to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  purities,  as  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  tungsten, 

>ie  timorstic  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  form-  together  with  some  oxide  of  tin,  that  it  is  ne- 

-T  a  soluble  compound,  which  may  be  removed  cessary  to  subject  it  to  further  processes  of  re- 

/  water,  and  after  crystallization  be  employed  fining.    The  blocks  are  laid  up  together  near 

>'  the  calico  printers  as  a  mordant.     The  the  fire  bridge  of  the  furnace,  and  gradually 

"i.ehin^  of  tin  ores  was  conducted  by  very  brought  to  the  point  of  fusion.    As  they  melt 

:'lo  methods  even  into  the  17th  century.    Re-  the  tin  flows  down  the  hearth  and  into  the 

tins  of  old  furnaces  are  occasionally  met  with  outer  basin,  and  an  infusible  dross  of  ferrugi- 

( 'ornwall  and  Devon,  with  remnants  of  the  nous  matter  remains  behind.    More  blocks  of 

••ria  produced  in  the  operations  and  of  the  tin  are  charged;  and  this  liquation  or  sweat- 

'  It  that  was  used  for  fuel.    As  an  evidence  ing  operation  is  continued  till  about  5  tons 

t  the  imperfection  of  the  process,  samples  of  of  melted  metal  are  collected.    The  dross  is 

' '  scoria  have  been  found  to  contain  22.85  then  removed,  to  be  afterward  returned  to  the 

or  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin.    Some  of  the  furna-  furnace  with  the  stamped  and  washed  scoriee 

or  hearths  were  oavitiea  excavated  in  the  of  former  prooesses.    The  metal  in  the  pot  is 
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fefined  by  BinkiBg  into  It  green  wood  held  by*  ftHimied  a  emtellhio  itraonre  it  is  taken  o«i 
an  iron  fimie,  which  oanaoB  a  violent  ebullition  and  shattered  by  a  blow  into  long  ciyatalliifea 
with  the  evolution  of  gases  and  aqneoos  vi^>or.  fibrous  colimms. — ^Xln  is  need  in  a  pnre  sute 
A  Bonm  formed  of  t>zide  of  tin  and  other  oxidee  for  a  few  purposes  only;  sometimeB  for  the 
collects  upon  the  sorfiEuse,  and  is  skimmed  off  to  bearings  of  wheels  and  alio  for  dyera'  kettles^ 
be  returned  to  the  smelting  furnace.  The  boil-  but  more  particularly  in  the  condition  of  foil  for 
ing  with  green  wood  is  continued  for  about  8  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  metal  is  bctca 
hours,  and  another  hour  is  allowed  for  the  sub-  into  very  large  sheets,  some  of  which  measora 
eidence  of  the  fluid  metaL  This  diminishes  in  200  by  100  inches,  which  is  as  thi^  as  a  €«»• 
purity  from  the  top  down ;  the  upper  portion,  mon  card.  These  are  cut  up  and  reduced  to 
whidi  is  pure  metal,  is  carefolly  ladled  into  small  sheets  not  exceeding  y^^Y  ^  ^^  ii^  in 
cast  iron  moulds  and  set  saide  as  refined  tin;  thickness.  The  process  is,  to  fint  ledooe  ii  be* 
the  middle  portion  produces  tin  of  second  qual-  tween  roUs,  and  then  hammer  it  one  ahe«t  at  a 
ity ;  while  the  lowest  is  so  impure,  that  it  is  time  upon  a  large  iron  sur£M»  or  anviL  lb* 
necessary  to  subject  it  again  to  the  reduction  hammers  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
process.  A  method  called  tossing  is  sometimes  vided  with  very  long  handles,  uid  are  worked 
employed  instead  of  refining  by  the  introduo-  with  great  skill  and  caution  to  avoid  makii^ 
tionof  greenwood;  this  consists  in  keeping  the  holes  in  the  sheet  What  is  known  as  the 
fluid  metal  in  agitation  by  lifting  up  portions  white  Dutch  metal  is  much  thinner  than  tha 
in  a  ladle,  and  letting  them  fall  from  a  consid-  common  sheets,  mentioned  above.  Tin  foil  is 
erable  height  into  the  pot,  whereby  oxidation  used  for  coating  Leyden  jars,  and  for  making 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  effected,  and  their  col*  the  amalgam  used  for  'eleotri<m  machines^  anS 
lection  upon  the  surfiuse  in  a  scum.  The  pur-  more  largely  for  enclosing  small  parage*  vi 
est  variety  haa  been  found  to  contain  99.76  per  tobacco  and  q>icea,  covering  topa  of  eham- 
eent  of  tin  and  0.24  per  cent,  of  copper ;  com-  pagne  bottles,  ^.,  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
mon  tin,  98.64  per  cent  of  tin,  1.16  of  copper,  only  use  of  the  lai^  sheets  is  for  silvering  look- 
and  0.20  of  lead ;  and  the  poorest,  which  is  only  ing-glasses.  (See  Mibbob.)  Tubes  oi  pure  ta 
fit  to  be  returned  to  the  furnace,  95  per  cent  are  used  for  gas  fittings,  and  have  beeo  recently 
of  tin.  About  80  cwt  of  coal  is  consumed  for  applied  to  the  construction  of  cheap  veasels  ^ 
every  ton  of  metallic  tin  obtained,  and  the  loss  containing  the  liquid  colors  used  by  artista«  m 
of  the  metal  in  the  process  is  about  6  per  cent  also  other  solid  and  fluid  substanose  raquirtd 
Bmelting  in  a  blast  ftimace,  formerly  practised  to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  at  the  same  tune 
to  some  extent  in  Oomwall,  and  generally  at  admitting  the  abstraction  of  small  qoaatitiea. 
the  present  time  in  the  £rzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Tin  wire  is  soft,  moderately  tenadona,  com- 
involves  the  oonsumption  of  a  larger  proper-  pletely  inelastic,  and  admits  of  being  bent  and 
tion  of  fbel,  and  an  average  loss  of  15  per  cent  unbent  many  times  without  breaking. — The 
of  metal,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  effects  of  the  most  important  application  of  tin  ia  for  the 
blast;  but  the  tin  obtained  by  it,  on  account  coating  of  platea  of  aheet  iron,  producing  what 
of  the  better  quality  of  both  ore  and  fuel,  ia  is  known  as  tin  plates  or  sheet  tin,  or,  as  called 
much  superior  to  that  made  by  the  other  meth-  in  Scotland,  white  iron.  The  ^^^^"^  aad«r- 
od.  The  old  English  blast  furnaces  were  only  stood  the  art  of  coating  copper  with  tin,  ani 
abont  6  feet  high,  and  those  of  the  Qermans  are  their  vata  ttannea  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
about  10  feet  high.  The  bottom  stone  is  made  made  of  the  former  metal  and  overlaid  with 
much  thicker  in  Uie  back  than  in  the  front,  so  tin.  The  disagreeable  and  iiuurioos  qualities 
aa  to  present  a  considerable  slope  toward  the  of  the  copper  were  thus  obviated,  while  the 
.breast  of  the  fbmace.  Diffused  matters  con-  advantages  of  its  strength  and  facility  of  abap^ 
tinually  flow  down  thii  surfiMO  and  under  the  ing  were  retained.  The  coating  was  eanly 
lh>nt  wall  into  a  receptacle  hollowed  out  of  a  effected  by  dippinf^  the  copper  veasirU  wL«a 
mass  of  granite  and  lined  with  a  mixture  of  thoroughly  dean,  mto  melted  tin  ;*  but  iron 
olav  and  powdered  oharcoaL  In  this  the  sepa-  did  not  so  readily  take  this  coating,  nor  via 
ration  of  the  slags  firom  the  metal  takes  place,  it  produced  in  thin  sheets,  and  the  method  of 
and  aa  they  float  upon  the  sur&oe  they  are  re-  prepsring  these  and  cleaning  them  for  this  pat- 
moved,  while  the  metal  itself  is  occaaionally  pose  appears  not  to  have  been  discovered  ontd 
drawn  off  through  a  tapping  hole  in  the  front  the  17th  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
of  the  barin,  into  a  smaller  receptacle  in  which  flrst  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  was  introdncei 
it  is  refined  by  thrusting  into  it  a  pole  of  green  into  Saxony  in  1620,  and  into  England  in  I6T(IL 
wood.  The  slags  and  different  varieties  of  The  first  successful  works  in  opemion  ia  £c^ 
metal  are  treated  like  those  obtained  by  the  land  were  established  at  Pontypool  aboat  tde 

other  smelting  process.    The  tin  is  cast  in  

moidd.  of  whif  nmrble  fato  block,  of  differ.  o^1J?iJ^X"iHJ?Sa^»^ 

ent  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  weigh  about  8  bim,  umb  •priBkmif  n^o  otw  it  to  Mmat « 

ewt:    it  is  from  these  that  the  commercial  poaringoaiDtit«4tfn,jrti«htoipfMioT«th« 

term  block  tin  is  derived.    Another  form  hi  1^7;   ThTIi^yJ'^^fftt^^ 

which  the  metal  is  sent  to  market  is  termed  Uon  Mater  bj  th*  freiav  fubuity  «#  th*  au«7.  h»  ti» 

pan  tin;  this  isproduced  by  heating  the  blocks  5*Srtii^"i^ 

in  a  bath  of  malted  tin,  and  when  the  metal  haa  ^lutby  snrwu^tkteawirwtiii*! 


r  1720.    The  method  of  rolling  iron  invent-  "by  being  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  momentaL 

*y  John  Payne  in  1728  at  once  famished  the  they  become  msty,  they  may  be  kept  as  long 

u  s  o  f  producing  plates  adapted  for  this  opera-  as  desired  immersed  in  pure  water  without  risk 

•  :  and  these  are  now  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  ii\}ary.    With  great  care  to  keep  them  per- 

MM-t'eetion  through  successive  improvements  feotly  clean,  they  are  removed  to  the  tinning 

"  )0    manufacture  of  iron,  brought  about  in  apparatus  or  '^  stow,''  which  consists  of  a  series 

ir  measure  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  a  of  rectangular  pots  arranged  in  a  long  stacks 

trior  quality  of  sheet  iron  for  this  use.    The  each  one  over  a  separate  tire  to  keep  the  ma- 

r  of  pig  iron,  and  that  specially  adapted  for  terials  it  contains  in  a  fluid  state.    The  first  of 

r/i  ri  ^  the  strongest  and  most  ductile  wrought  these,  called  the  tinman's  pot,  about  2  feet  long^ 

^ .  is  selected,  and  is  converted  in  a  chafery  15  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  contains 

1  <»]  low  fire  and  a  finery  in  which  charcoal  is  melted  grease  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed 

> loved  as  fuel,  and  which  causes  the  plates  and  left  till  all  the  moisture  upon  them  has 

>>e  known  as  charcoal  tin  plates.    Alight  evaporated.    The  second,  called  the  tin  pot, 

•iiry    coke  is  also  used,  made  from  very  contains  melted  tin  covered  with  a  layer  of 

\^   L>ituminous  coal,  and  purified  while  hot  grease;  and  into  this  the  plates  are  nextpass« 

:he  action  of  steam,  which  is  found  to  an-  ed  and  left  for  about  20  minutes.    The  third, 

r  an  equally  good  purpose  with  charcoal,  called  the  washing  or  dipping  pot,  consists  of 

.on  converted  into  blooms,  these  are  reheat-  two  compartments,  each  containing  melted  tin, 

and  worked' over  several  times,  and  drawn  the  second  of  the  purest  quality,  which  as  ii 

A- II  into  bars  and  plates;  the  latter  are  re-  hecomes  alloyed  with  iron  is  removed  into  the 

i\  lmHv  doubled   and  passed  through  rolls,  first  compartment,  and  thence  back  to  the  seo- 

!!iined  at  the  edges,  reheated,  and  again  roll-  ond  or  tin  pot.    The  plates  are  passed  from  the 

.i:id  doubled,  till  sometimes  16  distinct  thick-  tin  pot  into  the  molten  tin  of  the  first  compart* 

-ses  are  passed  together  between  the  rollers  ment,  and  are  left  long  enough  to  complete  the 

'•ne.     Oare  is  taken  that  they  are  not  heated  alloy  and  to  separate  any  superfluous  tin  ad« 

l:iL^h  as  to  be  welded  together,  and  they  are  hering  to  the  surface.    They  are  then  taken 

.  rially  separated  from  time  to  time.    When  out  one  by  one,  laid  upon  a  smooth  portion  of 

liciently  rolled,  the  rough  edges  of  the  pile  the  stack,  and  affcer  being  wiped  with  a  brush 

0  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  plates  of  hemp  are  dipped  quickly  into  the  pure  tin 
-'  divided  across  to  reduce  them  to  the  re-  of  the  second  compartment,  and  immediately 
.  i  rtid  dimensions.    They  are  then  taken  apart,  afterward  into  the  fourth  or  grease  pot,  which 

•  imperfect  ones  are  rejected,  and  the  good  is  filled  with  melted  grease  carefully  maintained 
)j^,  called  black  plates,  are  immersed  for  15  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  object  of  this 
I-  2«)  minutes  in  dilute  sulphnrio  acid,  which  is  to  allow  any  superfluous  tin  to  run  ofi',  and 

iioves  the  scale  of  oxide,  and  leaves  them  more  especially,  by  maintaining  a  uniform  tern* 

If  :i  a  clean  dull  gray  surface.    They  are  then  perature,  to  prevent  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 

•biMl  with  sand  and  water  and  washed,  after  the  surface,  which  would  cause  the  alloy  to 

\irh,  being  of  a  brittle  texture,  they  require  crack.    After  immersion  for  10  minutes  the 

'  bo  strengthened  by  annealing.    Large  num-  plates  are  removed  to  the  fifth  pot,  containing 

"^  of  them  are  placed  in  cast  iron  boxes,  the  tallow  heated  to  a  lower  temperature.    The 

.  '.r^  of  which  are  carefully  luted  down  to  plates  are  thus  annealed,  and  aU  that  remains 

"'  vc'iit  air  entering,  and  the  boxes  are  placed  is  to  remove  an  edging  of  tin  which  usually 

;i  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  forms  around  them.    TJiis  is  effected  by  dip- 

y  are  kept  at  a  cherry  red  heat  for  12  hours,  ping  them  into  the  last  and  smallest  pot  of  the 

"  y  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  covers  being  series,  which  contains  melted  cast  iron  over  a 

•fHued  the  plates  are  examined,  and  those  bottom  of  tin  J  of  an  inch  deep.    When  im- 

'  li*  ii  are  injured  and  adhere  to  one  another  mersed  in  this,  the  edging  melts  and  is  repioved 

~'ni;rh  excessive  heat  are  rejected ;  some  may  by  a  quick  blow  on  the  plate  with  a  stick.    To 

'O  be  injured  by  partial  oxidation,  owing  to  finish  the  plates  for   the   market,  they  are 

'iotration  of  air  into  the  boxes.    Those  in  cleaned  of  grease  and  dirt  by  rubbing  them 

'>'l  condition  present  a  purplish  surface  de-  with  bran  and  then  with  sheepskin.    Defective 

1  v'd  from  a  thin  external  film  of  oxide.  They  plates  are  picked  out  and  rejected,  and  the 
'^  now  in  a  cold  state  passed  several  times  others  are  packed  in  boxes  which  are  branded 
^')ti;.^h  very  hard  and  smooth  polishing  rolls,  on  the  outside  vrith  the  marks  indicating  the 
IS  acqniring  a  surface  of  extreme  smooth-  size  and  quality  of  the  plates. — Iron  is  some- 
^-^  and  lustre,  but  somewhat  mottled  from  times  first  coated  with  zinc,  and  when  the  sur- 
t'Tficial  oxidation.  The  rolling  renders  them  face  has  been  cleaned  by  washing  in  acid  or 
"tie,  80  that  they  require  annealing  again,  otherwise,  it  is  tinned  by  dipping  it  into  the 

-noli  is  conducted  at  a  milder  temperature  fused  metal,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 

a  before,  and  in  about  half  the  time.    After  with  fatty  or  oily  matters.    Rolled  sheet  or 

-^  the  plates  are  again  sorted,  and  the  good  plate  zinc  when  thoroughly  cleaned  is  readily 

•'••^  are  again  pickled  for  10  minutes  in  sul-  tinned  by  dipping  it  into  the  melted  metal 

'•ric  acid  more  diluted  than  before,  and  rub-  when  heated  to  about  its  temperature.    The 

•  1  with  sand  and  water.    They  are  now  per-  rinc  should  not  be  left  so  long  as  to  become 
tlj  clean,  and  ready  to  be  tinned.    Though  alloyed  with  the  tin  beyond  the  mere  surfaoe., 
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.After  beiiuf  ooatod  it  maj  be  rolled  oxtt^  and  If 
the  tin  is  deficient  more  maj  be  added  by  an- 
other dipping.  Lead  and  its  dllojs  may  also 
be  coated  with  tin  by  a  similar  process. — ^The 
production  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Dey- 
onshire,  from  the  year  1760  to  1800,  yaried 
from  1,400  to  2,000  tons  per  annnm«  It  has 
since  been  as  follows  for  the  ye^ni  named : 


the  average  of  tibeae  prieea  the  amnal  Ttlaa  ef 

the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  $1^^^)0,0001 
— The  following  table  presents  the  Ta»e  of  tin 
and  mann&otnres  of  tin  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  yean  named : 


Tear*.           Tom.     < 

Tears. 

Tom. 

T«an. 

Tom. 

1800 

1805 

1810 

1816 

1820 

2^23 
2,785 
2,0B« 
2,941 
2,990 

1825 

1S30 

1885 

1848 

1&49 

4,858 
4,444 

4^928 

e^i8 

1S50 

1855 

186S 

1857 

1868 

S.7S9 

«,000 

6,682 
ft,920 

Cbaneter. 

WT. 

UHL 

ma 

im 

Bwi,    Mocks, 
•ndptgt.... 

PUtM       aiid 
BbmtB 

FoU 

Munnlkctaw 
notspMlltod 

$l.in8,910 

ai,9n 

$1,999^707  f  M>«,7a 

SiMMS    Mn.141 

Total 

$5,8M,0M 

$5,188,687' e«,4Sas9«T 

tauBUtr 

The  Talne  of  the  tin  per  ton  ranges  in  different 
years  from  £112  to  £180,  and  the  price  haa 
increased  of  late  years. — ^The  tin  mines  of 
Banca  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Oom- 
wall.  These  are  deposit  minee,  and  are  worked 
by  excavations,  carried  down  throngh  beds  of 
aand,  clay,  and  gravel,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  20  or  25  feet.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  ore  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  island  was  overrun  by  Ohineae  miners  and 
adventurers,  and  the  most  &yorable  spots  near 
streams  of  water  were  soon  worked  out  Be* 
tween  1760  and  1775  it  is  supposed  that  they 
produced  annually  about  60,000  picnls  or  120,- 
000  ingots,  and  after  1780  not  more  than  hatf 
this  amount ;  and  of  late  years  the  product  haa 
■till  further  decreased.  The  smelting  operap 
tion  is  conducted  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
nsually  between  February  and  AprU,  in  blast 
ftimaces  described  as  10  feet  long,  4  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  wide.  The  fireplace  occupies  a  de- 
pression 8  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  with  a  ba- 
ain-shaped  receptacle  beneath  it  for  the  refined 
metal.  The  bellows  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
formed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  the  fuel.  On  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  weather  the  fires  are  run  only  at  night, 
during  which  from  44  to  45  ingots  are  cast  in 
Band  moulds.    The  mines  are  in  a  granitic  re- 

S'on,  an  account  of  wl^ch  by  Thomas  Horsfield, 
.D.,  is  published  in  the  *'  Journal  of*  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,'*  voL  iii., 
No.  7  (1848) ;  see  also  ^^  American  Journal  of 
8cienae,^'  second  series,  vol.  viL,  p.  86.  Tin 
Is  also  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  upon  many  of  the  isl- 
ands between  it  and  Java.  The  product  of 
the  mines  is  collected  chiefly  at  Batavia,  from 
which  the  exportation  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment amounts  to  about  2,000  tons  annually. 
The  quality  of  the  tin  of  Malacca  and  of  the  isl- 
ands differs  very  much  according  to  the  locality 
of  its  production,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
difference  of  skill  in  the  smelting  process. 
The  operations  at  Banca  are  said  to  be  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  and  more  skilfully  than 
at  any  other  place  in  this  region,  and  the  metal 
from  this  island  is  conseouently  more  highly 
valued.  At  Singapore,  wnich  is  an  important 
mart  for  this  product,  the  price  of  tin  has  fluc- 
tuated of  late  years  fh>m  $14  to  $20  per  picnl, 
aqual  to  about  $11.76  to  $16.76  per  owt    At 


TIN AMOU,  a  name  applied  to  the  tinmmkiJm^ 
a  fkmily  of  rasorial  or  gallinaoeona  birdb  pecs- 
liar  to  South  America.    The  bill  ia  moderate^ 
rather  straight,  flattenec^  the  base  covered  by 
a  membrane,  and  the  tip  suddenly  liooked: 
wings  short  and  concave ;  tail  abort  or  warn- 
ing ;  tarsi  rather  long,  acaled  in  fhmt,  and  with- 
out spurs ;  toes  lon^  with  stout  bhint  clavi, 
the  hind  one  sometimes  wanting.    Tliey  liv« 
in  the  flelda  on  the  bordera  of  woo(^  are 
low  and  heavy  fliersp  but  rapid  mniier%  and 
feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and  insects,  often  vinKr 
ing  newly  sown  spots  to  pick  m  the  seeds; 
they  lay  about  a  dosen  eggs,  on  the  ground  ia 
tufts  of  graasi  and  the  young  when  hatched 
soon  disperse;  such  ia  their  indisposition  te 
fly,  that  when  puraued  they  endeavor  to  hide 
in  the  bushes,  and  are  often  caught  by  a  noc«e 
on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their  fleah  ia  exceed- 
ingly good:  they  vary  (torn  18  to  6  indbM  ia 
length,  and  are  usnuly  of  a  reddish  or  gray 
brown.    In  the  senna  tukowtui  (Lath.;  ery^ 
tuma^  IlligOi  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  he*l, 
the  upper  mandible  the  longest,  and  the  noe- 
trils  in  the  middle ;  first  quill  short,  4th  aiki 
5th  longest;  hind  toe  small  and  elevtted.  Th« 
great  tinamon  (71  BraaUUmu^  Lath.)  ia  aboos 
15  inches  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  alighCy 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crovu 
red  and  secondaries  red  and  black ;  pale  rrd- 
dish  aah  below ;  it  is  found  in  Guiaui  and  Br»> 
sil,  resembling  in  size,  habita,  colors,  and  qual- 
ity of  fleah,  the  partridges  of  the  old  wori4; 
though  gentle  and  .timid,  it  ia  a«d  not  to  t« 
capable  of  domestication.    The  males  havt  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  dan^r 
or  attract  the  femalea;  they  live  in  oooplrs 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seaaona  in  ansu 
flocks;    they  seek  their  food  in  tlis  tmon- 
ing  and  evening,  scratching  on  the  grooad  aad 
covering  themselves  with  dust  like  the  cm- 
mon  fowL    The  nest  is  made  on  the  gr\<M 
in  a  slight  hollow,  covered  with  drv  gnm^: 
they  lay  twice  a  year ;  the  young  u>Iio«  ut 
parent  as  soon  aa  hatched ;  they  are  said  t« 
roost  on  trees  2  or  8  feet  from  the  groend.  Ia 
the  genua  rhynehotuM  (8pix)  the  bill  ia  Isoc^r 
than  the  head,  alightly  arched,  ths  QpMr  n  < 
overlapping  the  under  mandible,  and  the  vl^ 
is  not  visible  on  account  of  the  numerooa  bio^ 
soft  coverts.    The  rufescent  tinamon  ( JL  f\fi^ 
esiM,  WagL)  ia  15iiiiohea  long,  aahy  red  abe^ 
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who  dismissed  him  with  the  remark  that  '*  he  most  apparent;  and  upon  t\a  great  habm 

would  never  be  any  thing  bnt  a  danber.*'  piotares  in  Venioe  his  reputation  mainly  r& 

Undisoonraged  by  this  harsh  treatment,  he  Elsewhere,  it  has  been  observed,  most  of  L- 

oommenoed  a  rigorous  course  of  self-instrno-  works  exhibit  only  his  infirmitiea  His  sar 

tion,  and  placed  over  the  apartment  in  which  terpieces  are  nndonbtedlj  the  two  imou 

he  pursued  his  studies  the  inscription,  iZ  di-  compositions  representing  St  Ms^  nsm 

aeffno  di  Michel  Agnolo  ;  il  eolorito  di  Tudano  a  tortured  slave  from  the  hands  of  the  be&tbi: 

0*  The  drawing  of  Michel  Angelo  and  the  col-  and  the  *'  Crucifixion,'*  both  painted  in  bis  Us 

oring  of  Titian"),  as  expressive  of  the  principles  period ;  the  former,  perhaps  the  fine6t  piftn 

he  intended  to  follow.    He  was,  however,  of  m  the  world  for  action,  is  now  in  the  ta&cv 

too  vigorous  and  original  a  genius  to  rest  con-  of  Venice,  and  the  latter,  described  by  Bi»u 

tented  with  the  reputation  of  a  successful  fol-  as  "  beyond  all  analysis  and  above  all  yn». 

lower  of  either  of  these  masters,  but  aspired  in  the  Scuola  di  8.  Bocco,  where  are  tx  •'. 

to  become  the  founder  of  a  school,  which  other  large  compositions  by  Tintoretto.  e»i 

should  supply  whatever  was  deficient  in  their  containing  many  figures  of  the  size  of  b. 

styles.    Beside  copying  the  works  of  both,  he  The  doge's  palace  is  almost  equally  ricb  Js:> 

was  in  the  habit  of  designing  from  plaster  casts  works,  and  contains^  among  other  rantrki'K 

by  lamplight  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  the  pieces,  a  representation  of  paradise  U\  i-- 

use  of  chiaroscuro,  the  result  of  which  practice  long  and  34  feet  high,  painted,  like  almoArtr 

may  be  seen  in  the  union  of  strong  shadows  thing  he  produced,  in  oil.    Nothing  else  o:«^ 

witib  the  rich  Venetian  coloring  which  gives  vast  a  scale  was  probably  ever  painted  oa  %- 

so  peculiar  a  character  to  his  pictures.    In  like  vas.    His  frescoes  are  comparatively  fev.  J 

manner  he  improved  himself  in  the  science  of  -  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  degenerated  ':i 

perspective  and  foreshortening  by  suspending  a  corrupt  style,  chiefly  remarkable  for  ootnr 

his  models  in  various  positions  from  the  ceiling  ness  of  invention  and  a  slovenly  mech^^ 

by  means  of  cords.    He  soon  rose  into  great  execution,  of  which  his  "Last  Jodgmaris^ 

reputation  among  the  Venetians,  ranking  with  "  Worshipping  of  the  Golden  CaJ("  io  '^^ 

Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  church  of  Bta.  Maoia  dell*  Orto,  are  melflochc 

Sainters  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art;  and  examples.    The  rapidity  of  invention  and  cSr 

1  his  best  period  ^his  quickness  of  invention  oution  which  gained  him  the  name  of  Bf^'- 

and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  his  execution  ao  TitUarettOj  and  which  Sebastian  del  Pi^t  • 

were  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  painter.    He  well  illustrated  by  saying  that  Tintoretto  c-. 

sought  rather  than  avoided  difficulties,  and  is  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  iii:^ 

even  said  to  have  frequently  dispensed  with  years,  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him;  &&: 

any  preliminary  design  or  .sketch,  and  to  have  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  wroogi:' » 

composed  his  picture  as  he  went  along,  indi-  fiEist  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  tlteffs- 

eating  with  a  few  patches  of  color  the  livdiest  temporary  painters  of  Venice  conld  get » 

forms  and  expressions,  and  crowding  his  can-  ployment.    Many  of  his  works  were  be9t>^v(< 

vas  with  a  multitude  of  figures  in  every  atti-  gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  for  otLtnU 

tude  that  a  fertile  but  reckless  imagination  received  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  tbe  ^ 

oould  conceive.    His  performances  are  neces-  terials.    Tintoretto  has  found  an  enthasiL<f 

sarily  unequal,  the  grossest  faults  being  fre-  panegyrist  in  Buskin,  who  has  devoted  0^' 

quently  found  in  close  proximity  with  the  erable  space  to  the  description  of  hb  ^^ 

highest  beauty;  whence  the  remark  of  Anni-  See  "Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  824^* 

bflJe  Oarracd,  that  Tintoretto  was  sometimes  TI06A.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  N.  T.,  borderisz^j 

equal  to  Titian,  at  others  inferior  to  himself;  Penn.,  and  intersected  by  the  North  braneb  J 

and  it  may  be  said  of  his  works  generally,  that,  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  480  aq.  m. ;  ?^ 

despite  their  grandeur,  dramatic  vivacity,  bril-  in  1860,  28,789.    The  surface  is  very  bilK  i^ 

liancy  of  coloring,  and  luxuriant  invention,  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  prodactiai» ' 

they  are  deficient  in  artistic  arrangement  ana  1865  were  260,074  bushels  of  Indian  ^^ 

in  the  elevation  which  properly  belongs  to  452,978  of  oats,  21,293  of  wheat,  d5,SS4<^' 

history.     Consequently,  among  the  amazing  rye,  91,402  of  buckwheat,  150,518  of  pot^^'j^ 

number  of  pictures  which  he  produced,  his  169,188of  apples,  88,401  tons  of  bay.  IS^'^ 

portraits,  giving  less  scope  to  the  impetuosity  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,144  of  wool   There  v^^ 

of  his  genius,  stand  preeminent.    He  also  ex-  2  fbmaces,  17  grist  mills,  146  saw  miH^  ^ 

hibited  the  characteristic  excellence  of  his  tanneries,  45  churches,  and  4  newapapei^f' 

school  in  landscape  painting,  the  intensity  of  in  1859  10,875  pupils  attending  paUic  «c^<^^ 

his  imagination  being  such,  according  to  Rus-  The  North  branch  is  navigable  in  thia  coc£? 

kin,  that  "  there  is  not  the  commonest  object  and  immense  quantities  of  timber  are  ano^. 

to  which  he  will  not  attach  a  range  of  sug-  fioated  to  market.    It  is  intersected  b/  K 

gestiveness  almost  limitless,  nor  a  stone,  leu^  Erie  and  the  Cayuga  and  Snsqaehanna^' 

or  shadow,  nor  any  thing  so  smalt,  but  he  will  roads.    Capital,  Owego.    II.  A  N.  co.  0^^ 

give  it  meaning  and  oracular  voice.'^    History  bordering  on  N.  T.,  and  drained  by  ^J^^l 

however  was  the  department  in  which  he  river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  1*^^.-,^ 

chiefly  delighted,  and  m  which  the  character-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  81,046.    The  soifice tfi^ 

istic  excellences  and  defects  of  his  style  are  and  heavily  timbered,  and  the  sdl  better  ad«r 
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TIFTOHf.    I.  A  oentral  oo.  of  Ind.,  dndned  large  that  a  joke  of  oxen  could  not  fdrthe 

bj  Oicero  and  Buck  creeks;  area,  280  so.  m.:  least  of  thexn,  the  spaoee  between  them  bebg 

pop.  in  I860,  8,171.    The  anrfEice  is  leTel  and  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.    The  nuns  at 

the  soil  fertile.    The  nrodactions  in  1860  were  present  occupy  the  lowest  hill  of  several  vMch 

151,961  boshels  of  Inoian  com,  8,487  of  wheat,  rise  out  of  the  plain,  and  the  entire  circuit  of 

7,716  of  oats,  and  91d  tons  of  hay.    There  were  the  walla  enclosing  the  citadel  is  still  preferred 

9  or  10  churches,  and  264  pupils  attending  pub-  to  some  extent,  being  from  20  to  26  feet  wid« 

lio  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Peru  and  and  }  of  a  mile  in  circumference^    On  the  £. 

Indianapolis  railroad.    Capital,  Tipton.    U.  A  side  of  the  hill  are  two  towers,  and  tLe  S.  Z 

W.  00.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  part  of  the  wall  has  a  remarkable  corered  ^• 

river,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Hatchie ;  area,  lery  86  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  in  breadth. 

370  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  10,704>  of  whom  The  origin  of  Tiryns  belongs  to  the  mrthictl 

6,288  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  period,  and  in  468  B.  0.  it  was  entirelj  d^ 

fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1860  were  489,-  stroyed  by  the  Ar^^ves,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 

786  busheb  of  Indian  com,  48,429  of  potatoes,  city  now  remains  except  the  fortificatioiifl.  It 

6,611  bales  of  cotton,  and  84,766  lbs.  of  butter,  la  now  called  Tirynthua.    It  was  famed  Id 

'Ukere-were  11  churches,  and  296  pupils  attend-  Greek  legendary  histcNT'  ^  ^®  birthplace,  s^ 

ing  public  schools..   Its  S.  £.  comer  is  inter-  oordhig  to  some  accounts,  of  Hercule^  and  tk 

se^ed  by  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad,  royal  seat  of  Perseus. 
Capital,  Covington.  TI80HBEIN,  Johakk  Hsiksich,  a  Genua 

TIBABOSCHI,  GiBOL AMO,  an  Italian  literary  painter,  bom  at  Haina,  near  Frankenberg.  Oct 

historian,  bom  in  Bergamo,  Deo.  28, 1781,  die^  8, 1722,  died  in  Cassel,  Aug.  22. 1789.    HtTiiig 

in  Modena,  June  8, 1794.    He  was  educated  in  studied  several  years  under  Yanloo  in  Paii^ 

the  Jesuit  college  of  Monza,  became  a  member  and  subsequently  practiaed  his  art  in  Italt,  le 

ol  that  order,  and  about  1766  was  appointed  settled  in  1762  atr  Cossel.    He  was  highlj  t^ 

professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan,  teemed  as  a  painter  of  history  and  mTtholccr. 

In  1770  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  duke  of  His  works  are  numerous  in  Germany.— Jo 

Modenai  and  employed  the  facilities  thus  afford-  ruth  Hkikbiob  Wilbxlm,  a  German  painter, 

ed  him  in  prepanng  his  great  work,  Storia  deUa  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Haina.  Feb. 

leUeratura  Italiaaia  as  vols.,  Modena,  1772-  16,  1761,  died  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Jnlj  i^ 

*82 ;  best  edition,  16  vols.,  Milan,  1822-^6),  which  1829.    After  ^fming  some  local  repotatioii  ^ 

oomprises  the  literary  history- of  Italy  m>m  the  a  painter  of  history  and  landscape,  he  went  i£ 

earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.    As  1781  to  Italy,  resided  6  years  in  Borne,  aihi 

a  reward  for  his  labors  he  was  made  by  the  then  settled  in  Naples,  where  he  was  a^ipuictru 

diJce  of  Modena  a  knight  and  a  member  of  his  director  of  the  academy  and  rose  to  the  hetd 

council  in  1780*    Tiraboschi  was  also  the  au-  of  his  profession.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the 

t]uur  of  many  oUier  literary,  historical,  and  bio-  Neapolitan  revolution  in  1799  he  returned  to 

graphical  works.  Germany.    He  painted  mytholoffical  fsabkcis 

TIBi^IAS,  the  great  soothsayer  of  Greek  and  excelled  in  drawing  animab;  but  Le  » 

legeiidai7  history,  bom  in  Thebes.    He  was  chiefly  known  at  the  present  day  hj  thne 

the  son  of  Eueres  and  Charido,  and  was  fa-  elaborate  illustrated  works :   TSta  da  l*f^ 

bled  to  have  lived  through  9  generations  of  renU  animaux  demnieB  ^aprh  nafufv  fS  vck 

men,  Imt  was  blind  from  his  7th  year.    Hi6  foL,  Naples,  1796);  ^^A  Collection  of  Anckrt 

loss  of  sight  was  ascribed  by  one  account  to  Vases,  ^,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  WiSiiQ 

the  fiaot  that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what  HiimUton"  (4  vols.  foL,  Naples^  1790),  tie 

they  should  not  know;   by  another,  to  his  platesof  which,  214  in  number,  were  eo^^td 

having  seen  Minerva  bathing,  who  thereupon  nom  Tischbein^s  designs;  and  ^^mutratiii.* 

bUnded  him  by  sprinkling  water  upon  his  of  Homer  from  AnUques,  with  £xpIanatlonil7 

face.    When  Charido  com^ained  of  the  sever-  Heyne^^  (fol.,  GOttincen,  1801-*4}. 
ity  of  the  punishment,  the  goddess,  unable  to       TISCuENDOBF,  Lobsoott  FauDBOi  Ko5* 

restore  his  eight,  gave  him  a  staff  by  which  he  btantin,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at  \a^> 

could  safely  guide  his  steps,  and  the  ability  to  fold,  Baxony,  Jan.  18, 1816.  He  studied  j>bi!*«> 

oomprehend  the  voice  of  birds  and  thus  know  ophy  and  theology  at  the  university  ox  U.> 

ftovi^.  In  the  mythic  history  of  Greece  Tire-  sic  from  1884  to  1888,  and  in  1840  wa«  ^ 

aias  appears  in  events  widely  separated  in  time  ed  by  the  government  of  Baxooy  in  makic^*  > 

and  place,  and  even  in  the  lower  world  he  was  literary  joumey  through  £n|^d,  IVsnce,  «w 

represented  as  still  retiuning  his  prophetic  pow-  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  tf- 

er.    His  oracle  was  at  Orcbomenus.  dent  manuscripts  of  the  original  text  of  tif 

TIBTNS,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  Greek  Testament,  with  a  view  to  preparing  « 

situated  in  Argolis,  2  nu  from  Nauplia.    Its  thoroughly  revised  critical  edition,  la  1^^<^ 

walls,  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  1844  he  visited  Switzerland,  soothein  FrarK*. 

Oyclopa,  are  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  Libya,  Palestine,  6jrtt.-Y** 

the  military  architecture  of  the  heroio  age  of  Minor,  Constantmople,  and  Greece,  ssd  oa  U 

Greece*     Pausanias  said  that  these  were  no  retum  thoroughly  searched  the  1^^'*'^^ 

leas  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  pyramida  Yienna  and  Munich.    An  important  necoit  <c 

of  Egypt,  and  were  oonstmcted  of  atones  ao  this  Journey  (which  he  described  ift  the  vort 
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TITANinM,  a  metal  first  detected  in  1791  selTea  from  this  oppreflsive  treatment  CStv 

hj  Gregor  in  titanic  iron,  and  found  by  Klap-  alone  had  the  oonrage  to  imdertake  tkdt^ 

roth  in  1794  in  mtile,  and  named  bj  hhn  from  and,  armed  with  a  sickle  made  bj  his  nwd^ 

the  Titans.  *  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1822  recognized  emasculated  his  father,  and  thus  secured  '.> 

it  in  the  form  of  minute  copper-colored  cubical  erty  and  power  for  himself  and  liis  bm^? 

crystals  found  in  the  slags  of  the  iron  smelting  Marrying  his  sbter  Rhea,  he  begat  S  eoB<d 

furnaces  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales,  8  daughters,  but,  having  been  told  thst  be  t\^ 

and  these,  often  met  with  since  that  time  in  be  destroyed  by  one  of  his  own  children  fvi 

iron  slags,  have  been  until  recently  regarded  lowed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  boRL  Blf 

as  pure  titanium,  but  are  now  understood  to  by  the  aid  of  Uranus  and  Giea  conceaH  Zt' 

be  compounds  of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and  (Jupiter),  the  youngest,  in  a  cayein  cm  IL  li 

ijyanog^n.    Berzelius  was  the  first  to  separate  giving  to  Oronos  instead  a  stone  wrapp^i : 

this  metal  in  a  state  of  purity.    He  did  this  by  swaddling  clothes.    When  Zeus  had  gronr 

decomposing  a  mixture  of  the  fluorides  of  tita-  he  was  enabled  by  stratagem  to  make  lus^ 

nium  and  potassium  by  means  of  metallic  po-  vomit  up  the  stone  and  tiie  6  chi]dr»  ht'ui 

tassium,  and  obtained  the  metal  in  a  grayish  swallowed,  and  now  determined  to  wreft  Vf 

powder.    M.  8t.  Clair  Deville  obtained  it  in  supreme  power  from  the  hands  of  Croovci 

Ibrms  resembling  specular  iron  or&,  crystallized  the  Titans.     Supplied  by  the  Cyclops  rz 

in  prisms  with  a  square  base.    Its  chemical  thunder  and  lightning,  and  aided  bj  the  C-^- 

eqmvalent  is  25 ;  symbol  Ti.    Three  oxides  of  timanes,  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Tiz^ 

the  metal  are  known,  TiO,  Tu  Gs,  and  Tid ;  for  10  years,  himself  and  hia  allies  occop.^ 

the  last  of  which,  titanic  acid,  is  the  only  one  of  Olympus,  while  the  opposing  gods  wm  c- 

interest    It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  8  forms :  as  camped  on  Mt.  Othrys.    At  length  Zees  r- 

mtile  and  anatase,  which  both  crystallize  in  the  umphed.    The  Titans,  with  the  exoejitios  ■ 

dimetrio  system,  though  with  different  angles,  Oceanus,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  suburb 

and  as  brookite,  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  nean  dungeon,  where  a  widl  of  bran  vtsbr 

system.    ButHe  is  generally  a  reddish  brown  about  them  by  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  t'c" 

mineral,  sometimes  yellowish  or  black,  harder  they  were  guarded  by  the  CentiniaDe&-r:- 

than  feldspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  4.18  to  name  of  Titans  was  also  given  to  thoee  he^ 

4.25.    It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  who  were  their  descendants,  such  as  IViCr 

'America,  the  richest  localities  in  the  Unit^  theus,  Hecate,  and  others. 
States  being  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  cos.,        TITHES,  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  the  incniK 

Penn.    In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  of  crops,  stock,  and  avaUs  of  personal  indcsT 

also  in  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  it  is  found  in  formerly  and  still  in  some  countries  )ened^' 

long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent  the  support  of  the  oflicers  of  rdigion,  relip  ^t 

quartz,  making  very   curious   and  beautiful  worship,  or  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  Tb- 

specimens,  which  are  often  used  in  jewelry,  seems  to  have  been  of  patriarchal  origin  '^ 

Anatase  and  brookite  are  comparatively  rare  ziv.  20),  and  existed  in  many  of  the  joAc/^i 

minerals.    In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  antiquity.     Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  '> 

titanic  add  forms  the  compound  ilemnite  or  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  property ' 

titaniferous  iron,  of  which  as  an  iron  ore  men-  the  Jews  was  accorded  to  the  Lerite;^  ^  i 

tion  is  made  in  the  article  Ibon.    This  is  met  substitute  for  the  landed  inh^tance  tbej  ^^ 

with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  northern  feited  by  their  consecration  to  the  tempk  ^  *^ 

New  York,  and  Canada.    At  Bay  St.  Paul  on  ship,  and  also  as  a  compensation  for  ti::* 

the  St.  Lawrence  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to  services.     Other  tithes  were  also  prescni^ 

800  feet  long  and  90  feet  thick,  the  ore,  accord-  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  and  it  p^ 

ing  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  containing  48.60  per  ticular  neriods  for  the  poor.     (See  Tin* 

cent,  of  titanic  acid  combined  with  87.06  of  The  early  Christian  church  adopted  Tohi£> 

protoxide  of  iron,  10.42  of  peroxide  of  iron,  rily  the  custom  of  consecrating  to  Tf^'^' 

and  8.60  of  magnesia. — ^The  only  useful  appli-  purposes  the  tenth  of  the  income;  and  it  ^ 

cation  of  titanium  is  to  furnish  a  yellow  color  not  till  after  the  church  widded  the  temp^i: 

in  porcelain  painting,  and  to  give  the  propef  power  that  tithes  were  the  subject  of  ^ 

tint  to  artificial  teeth.    The  American  supply  enactment.    It  was  during  the  dark  ^^^^ 

for  these  purposes  is  derived  ft'om  Pennsylvania,  tended  over  the  greater  psit  of  Catbdicp^ 

TITANS  AND  TITANIDES,  in  Greek  my-  rope.     In   Prance,  Charlemagne  estaW^ 

thology,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus  them  by  decree  in  the  8th  centorj.   b.^ 

(CobIus)  and  G»a  (Terra).    The  names  of  the  land  the  first  law  in  relation  to  them  u  belief 

Titans  were  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperioni  to  have  been  that  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercii^-^ 

lapetus,  and  Cronos  (Saturn) ;  those  of  the  Ti-  brought  the  civil  power  to  the  aid  of  ^^^'^ 

tanides,   Theia,    Rhea,  Themis,    Mnemosyne,  in  coUectinff  their  tithes,  lliis  was  snbseqo^' 

Phoebe,  and  Tethys.    According  to  the  Hesi-  ly  extended  over  the  whole  of  EoglaD^  f 

odio  account,  Uranus  feared  his  offspring,  and  Ethelwulf.    In  the  9th  century  they  w&^  ^^ 

as  fast  as  they  were  born  confined  them  in  the  made  legally  obligatory  in  Scotland  f^  ^ 

cavities  of  the  earth;  and  Gssa,  who  could  not  long  after  in  Ireland.    At  first  thej  wer«  I^'; 

knake  room  for  them,  produced  iron  and  endeav-  to  whatever  church  the  payer  ^^^^, 

ored  to  persuade  them  to  free  her  and  them-  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  directed  t^- 
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to  Yenioe.    In  1682  lie  waa  again  in  Bologna  nifioenoe  of  hoeidtali^  and  a  eoor^  put 

«t  the  reqneat  of  the  emperor;  and  between  of  manner  which  ohanned  all  behdidci^;  ^ 

1582  and  1586,  aocording  to  the  commonly  re-  two  rears  later,  while  yet  ooenpied  viiL  l 

oeiyed  aoconnt)  he  resided  in  Spain,  where  he  art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  phuQe^  tbe  i:i. 

is  said  to  have  executed  the  most  important  consequences  of  which  he  mignt  nan  ttes;r. 

of  his  works  now  in  that  country.    liater  re-  had  the  nature  of  the  distemper  been  vm 

searches,  however,  have  rendered  it  doubtful  stood  by  the  Venetian  physioians.    Hii  k^ 

whether  he  ever  visited  Spain  at  any  time.  His  work,  a  dead  Ohrist  with  the  Viiig^  asd  £- 

style  of  living  had  hitherto  been  frugal  and  tendfflit  saints,  now  in  the  academy  (tf  Vci: 

nnpretending,  notwithstanding  the  great  repu-  '^  shows  certainly,"  says  Ku^ler, "  thai  )m  u 

tation  he  ei^oyed  throughout  southern  Europe;  trembled  beneath  the  weigbt  of  maetj  c 

bat  as  he  approached  old  age  he  began  to  uto  cine  years;  but  the  conception  <^  the  Esb* 

with  splendor.    The  most  powerful  princes  of  is  still  animated  and  striking,  the  odors «. 

Europe  were  eager  for  specimens  of  his  art,  glowing,  while,  Titian-like,  the  light  still  It 

and  their  demands,  together  with  his  own  en-  around  the  mighty  group  in  every  gnditki:  i 

thusiasm,  afforded  constant  incentives  to  his  in-  tone."    By  a  spe^nal  exception  in  his  bxvti 

dustry.    At  65  years  of  age  he  retained  the  was  buried  in  tiie  church  of  Santa  1km  i 

vigor  and  freshness  of  youth,  while  the  magic  Frari,  where  a  black  marble  slab,  imeri* 

eharm  of  his  color  and  the  cheerfhl  serenity  '^TizianoVercellio,"  marks  his  resting  pint- 

of  his  style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.    He  The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sacred  asd  v* 

was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Aretino  lane  history,  mythological  sabjeets,  portn^ 

and  the  architect  Sansovino,  and  his  position  as  and  landscapes,  the  last  named  being  gcatni.' 

painter  to  the  republic  brought  him  into  fafiiiliar  treated   in   connection  with   other  sqI^^'S^ 

relations  with  tlie  chief  aristocracy  of  Venice,  though  not  always  in  subordination  to  i^s. 

In  154^'5  he  revisited  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  His  long  life  and  unceasing  industiy  viL  l- 

where  he  painted  the  emperor  Oharles  Y.  for  oount  for  the  enormous  number  of  pic^ 

the  8d  or  4th  time,  and  Pope  Paul  m. ;  and  passing  under  his  name  distributed  snioc;  u: 

after  passingsome  time  in  the  employment  of  galleries  of  Europe,  many  of  whidi,  boveT£ 

the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  repaired  to  Kome.    His  are  not  well  authenticated,    fie  is  sdll  se«^'^ 

finest  production  here  was  the  picture  of  the  the  best  advantage  in  Venice.     Of  Ik  ttr 

old  pope  with  his  nephews,  Cardinal  Farnese  pictures,  which  reflect  the  style  of  the  Bt^^ 

and  Duke  Ottavio  Farnese,  which  is  in  every  modiflea  by  the  peculiar  ideas  derived  b& 

respect  a  masterpiece  of  historical  portraiture.  Griorgione,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  "^V 

While  engsged  in  this  city  ui>on  a  picture  of  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,*'  in  the  aoademjit^t^ 

Jupiter  and  Danad,  he  was  visited  by  Michel  ice;  the  Vierge  au  Lapin^  in  the  LoaTre:  '> 

i^elo,  who,  after  expressing;  admiration  of  "  Ohrist  with  the  Tribute  Money,"  at  Dnsid 

his  coloring,  observed  that  if  he  'had  been  and  particularly  the  "  Resarreotiou,''  \^*' 

early  grounded  in  the  principles  of  drawing,  in  5  compiu*tmenta)  in  the  church  of  ^^  ^^ 

he  would  rank  as  the  first  painter  in  the  world,  zaro,  at  Brescia.    The  more  developed  ^^ 

In  1648  he  was  summoned  by  Oharles  V.  to  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Giorgio&e  ^£' 

Augsburg,  where  he  was  created  a  count  pala-  prises  nearly  all  the  pictures  by  viuch  h  i 

tine  of  the  empire  (although  this  distinction  is  now  known,  and  of  these  only  the  chief  <aft 

also  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  him  can  be  here  designated.    The  first  in  eeklK? 

during  his  alleged  Residence  in  Spain),  and  of  these  perhaps  is  the '*  St.  Peter  Kartrr.'* 

plaoed  on  the  imperial  pension  rolL    After  the  the  c&urdi  of  S.  Qiovanni  e  Paolo  in  Vtf^ 

abdication  of  Oharles  he  continued  in  great  favor  which  ranks  with  the  ^^  Martyrdom  of  St  Utj 

with  his  successor  Philip  XL  of  Spain,  for  whom  rence**  among  the  painter^s  masteqaecea.  tf^ 

he  painted  a  number  of  important  works ;  but  his  which,  for  invention,  action,  and  the  gnUt* 

pension  was  thenceforth  constantly  in  arrears,  of  the  landscape,  has  always  been  coiui«3^ 

and  he  was  freouently  obliged  to  petition  the  of  the  first  order  of  exceUence.    The  acsM^ 

Spanish  officials  forthesumsdue  him  for  pictures,  of  Venice   contains  his  ^^  AssumntioQ'' J^- 

The  remainder  of  Titian^s  life  was  passed  prin-  *^  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,^'  and  tfa«  ^ 

oipally  in  Venice,  but  it  was  long  before  his  frini  palace  in  the  same  city  the  ^^£ntoi&bc>>^ 

pencil  gave  indications  of  the  weakness  or  timid-  of  Ohrist^"  which  Eugler  oonsiden  **f^ 

ity  of  age.    His "  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,''  the  most  important  of  Titian's  pictures,  tod  ^ 

in  the  Jesuit's  church  in  Venice,  painted  when  noblest  representation  of  the  subjects"  I^^^ 

he  was  81,  is  one  of  his  largest  and  grandest  dition  to  these  may  be  ^mentionsd  the  "> 

oompositions ;  and  at  least  one  of  his  cdebrated  Supper,"  in  the  Escurial,  upon  which  the  tf^ 

Magdalens,  that  in  the  Escurial,  was  executed  informed  Philip  11.  he  had  labored  7  f^j* 

even  later.    At  00  years  of  age  sorrow  rather  ^^  Virgin  and  Child  with  Sunts,"  in  the  i'^ 

than  time  began  to  affect  him,  and,  notwith-  gallery;  the  '^St  Sebastian,"  in  the  ^^^ 

standing  he  clung  resolutely  to  his  art  for  con«  the  ^*  Ohrist  crowned  with  Thorns,"  io  ^ 

eolation,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  be«  Louvre ;    various  well  known  Ifagdsl^j^  * 

oame  impaired.    In  his  OTth  year  he  received  Bome,  Florence,  the  EscuriaL  snd  e^wJit^j 

Henry  III.  of  France,  who  passed  through  and  numerous  Madonnas,  Holy  i^uBi]i«^^ 

Venice  on  his  way  from  Poland,  with  a  mag^  similar  pieoes  scattered  over  Eori^   ^F* 
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generally  dlrtrlbnted  over  North  Amerioa,  ex«  in  alar  extent;  aboTe  dull  olivaoeoiii  with  ob- 
tending  to  the  Paoifio  and  to  Greenland,  and  b  acnre  dnaky  strealuL  and  jellowiali  mj  bcknr. 
acddental  in  Europe.   The  flight  is  excee^Unglj  It  ia  called  also  rock  and  aea  lark.  It  freqoati 
easy  and  graceibl;  it  oocora  in  floolui  of  tens  or  the  aea  ahore,  following  the  retreating  tidi^ 
hnndreda,  running  faat  on  the  ground,  Tibrating  aearohing  for  amall  moilnaka  and  enataeeni 
the  tail  whenever  it  atopa,  not  squatting  like  with  the  wading  birds ;  ita  aong  ia  a  dmll  nd 
the  larka,  but  moving  the  body  on  the  upper  not  very  agreeable  warble,  peribmed  ia  th« 
Joints  of  the  legs ;  it  often  alights  on  fences  air;  it  is  most  abundant  in  8.  Enrope. 
and  branches,  walking  on  them  with  ease.    It  TITLES  OF  HONOR,  deaignatiooa  hf  wbidi 
ia  found  in  tJie  fields^  on  the  prairiea,  along  persons  are  addressed  in  ocmseqnence  of  nn 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  shore;  the  notes  are  oflSce  or  dignitjr  in  their  poaaeasion or  udwrat 
dear  and  sharp  tweets,  the  last  much  prolong  in  them.  Ae  Oreeks  used  them  sparing,  tod 
ed ;  it  breeds  as  far  N.  aa  Labrador,  both  sexes  they  were  bestowed  among  the  Romans  dadf 
faicubating,  and  sitting  so  closely  as  almost  to  npon  men  who  had  guned  particular  d■tiB^ 
allow  themsdvea  to  be  trodden  upon  before  t&n  in  certain  officea,  in  which  caae  the  dedf 
flying;  the  eggs  are  6,  f  by  i  inch,  reddish  nation  became  hereditary.    Thua  the  hoDonrr 
brown,  with  darker  dots  and  lines  at  the  larger  title  of  Magntu  pertained  to  the  desceadsBtsof 
end.    It  is  very  similar  to  the  A.  ob$curu$  and  Pompey,  as  those  of  4fiiamu$  snd  Atiatiem 
tpinoUtta  (Bechst.)  of  Europe,  though  the  lat-  did  to  the  Scipio  gen».    Other  offices  etnM 
ter  has  a  longer  bill  and  leas  slender  tarai  and  their  titlea  with  them,  independent  of  the  oMriti 
toea,  and  haa  no  yellowish  superciliary  stripe;  or  services  of  tiie  incumbent,  and  the  vordi 
the  enter  tail  feathers  are  not  white,  and  the  Oosar,  originally  the  name  of  a  fionik,  km- 
n>ots  are  less  distinct  below. — ^The  Missouri  tus,  and  paUr  patrim,  were  gradual!/  spfM 
titlark  (fisoeorfft  Spraguei^  Sclater)  is  6^  inches  indiscrimmately  to  all  who  held  the  imperiil 
long  and  9(  in  extent  of  wings;  it  is  a  stouter  throne.     The   title  "  lUnrtrious,'^  prerioMly 
bird  than  the  last,  with  shorter  bill  and  tail  given  only  to  those  who  had  gained  repatatka 
and  larger  feet  and  hind  toe;  the  1st  quill  ia  in  arma  or  letters,  became  in  the  rogn  of  Goe- 
the longest ;  it  is  wood-brown  above,  the  feath-  stantine  the  Great  hereditary  in  the  ftoitliei  of 
ers  light-edged,  and  dull  white  below,  with  less  princes,  and  thenceforth  every  son  of  a  prbei 
numerons  spots  on  the  breast;  the  legs  and  bill  was  illustrious.     Toward  the  dediiie  of  the 
are  yellow.    It  is  found  in  Nebraaka,  and  in  empire  the  emperora  atyled  themsdrcs  diyinh 
song  and  habits  cornea  the  nearest  of  American  ties,  and  were  addressed  as  *^  your  perpctnHr.* 
birds  to  the  European  skylark. — ^Among  the  '^vonr  eternity."    The  title  most  esteenwdcf 
European  apeciea  the  most  extensively  distrib-  all,  however,  and  which  preserved  its  w^ 
nted  IS  the  meadow  titlark  or  pipit  {A,  praten-'  caoce  the  longest,  was  that  of  a  Romaa  citiita. 
m,  Bechst.),  also  called  titling;  it  is  6^  inches  The  titles  assumed  by  European  aoTerriru* 
long  and  9f  in  alar  extent,  olivaceoua  above,  whether  emperor,  king,  csar,  or  prince,  are  m- 
spotted  with  dudEy;  brownish  white  below,  variably  accompanied  by  certain  complimcBtirT 
tmged  anteriorly  with  red;   neck,  sidea,  and  phraaea  of  addreea,  aa  "your  majesty.''  7*"^ 
fore  part  of  breast  with  oblong  brownish  black  "  royal  highness,''  which  are  generally  connoa 
spots.    It  is  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  gen-  to  all  of  them.  Previous  to  the  aceesooaof  (W 
erally  distributed  over  Europe,  a  permanent  Tndors  the  sovereigns  of  England  were  id* 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  abundant  dreased  aa  *^your  grace.^   Henry  VIH.  firrt»> 
in  meadowa ;  it  sings  from  the  middle  of  April  sumed  the  title  of  highnees,  which  was  fo*^ 
to  the  end  of  July,  and  rears  2  broods  in  a  sea-  ly  given  only  to  kings,  and  which  is  ^  w 
aon;    ita  notea  are  remarkably  fine,  uttered  prerogativeof  people  of  royal  birth;  aaditt^ 
when  perched,  aeated,  or  flying,  in  the  latter  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  in  1520  be  wai  tn< 
oaae  oommencing  at  a  conaiderable  height,  hov-  called  **  your  mi^eaty"  by  IVanoia  I.  of  ^ ''"^ 
ering  a  little  wnOe,  and  descending  warbling  This  title  however  had  been  previously  aMD<« 
to  the  ground.    It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species  by  Charles  V.    James  L  was  the  first  *^^^^ 
that  the  cuckoo  generally  placea  its  eggs  to  be  miyesty"  of  England,  and  he  added  to  bit  tw 
hatched  by  parents  not  their  own.    The  tree  those  of  "most  dread  sovereign,  his  hi|(hs^ 
titlark  (A,  arboreu$j  Bechst.)  is  6}  inches  long  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  JaBM  I- 
and  \\\  in  alar  extent,  much  like  the  laat,  but  dw.    The  preaent  oconpant  of  the  Britiib  thw 
with  thicker  bill  and  shorter  and  more  curved  is  oalled  ^*  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God.  of  "^ 
hind  claw ;   it  prefera  wooded  diatricts,  and  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britahi  aad  IreliH. 
perches  on  trees  much  of  the  time,  whence  its  dto.,  queen,  defender  of  the  ftith.''   The  ff^ 
name ;  the  song  is  more  mellow  and  modulat-  pdlanon  ^*  aire"  (Cither)  aeema  to  bara  vtn 
ed  and  longer  continued  than  in  tiie  preceding  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  France.    Ebe^^*^' 
species,  the  bird  beginning  it  fh>m  the  top  of  a  Europe  the  practice  does  not  diflbr  greitiyi'** 
bush  or  tree,  rising  tike  a  skylark,  but  to  a  thatof  England  in  the  phraseology  of  the  i^ 
moderate  height,  then  with  outstretched  wings  appUod  to  persons  of  the  highest  difputy.t-'* 
and  expanded  tail  making  a  half  circle  in  ita  though  in  aome  eountriea,  P''^*^''^r  J^ 
alow  descent  till  it  reachea  a  treetop  again ;  it  many  and  Spain,  the  national  taste  hisia^' 
ia  minatory  in  England.     The  ahore  titlark  ed  the  most  inflated  titles  for  the  •^^^ 
(i.  tftefiriM,  Bechst.)  is  6|  inches  long  and  10|  It  is  related  thai  the  emperor  Ohariai  \ .  »^' 
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«nd  nddjr  Uidfl,  wUoh  1li«]r  kill  Iqr  ^tvoket  of  ind  often  «ttoolu  ^onag  bMa ;  lliftB6tt  Is  ges- 

the  biH;  they  approach  ham  houfles  in  aevere  enllj  in  a  hole  made  by  a  woo^edcer  orbj 

veather,  and  in  the  spring  soraetimes  do  oon*  itself  not  more  than  10  feet  from  th«  mai 

siderable  damage  in  orcharaa  by  picking  open  pnrse^haped,  and  lined  with  soft  bain ;  tb«  eni 

the  bods  in  a^ieh  of  inaeetBL    TheneBtsaxe  are6  to8,f  by  ^inch,whitewithUcbtRddi^ 

made  in  the  forks  of  boshes  and  trees,  of  mosSi  dots  and  marks ;  2  broods  are  lalfled  m  t  tar; 

grasses,  and  wool,  hnedwiih  hair  and  feathers;  the  flight  is  short,  with  a  mnrmiiring  loiai 

man/  <^  the  best  known  species  deposit  their  Bpecies  reaombling  this  ocoor  in  the  tombcn 

eggs  in  holes  of  decayed  trees,  left  by  the  wood-  and  western  states,  MexioOy  and  an  tbe  Pae&: 

peckers  or  made  by  themselves ;  the  eggs  are  -eoat^    The  Hudson's  bay  titmoine  (P.  Etd- 

6  to  12;  it  is  8«d  that  some  of  the  foreign  long-  SMitctt^,  Forst.)  is  6  inches  long  and  imiia 

tilled  qpecies  oonstract  an  oval  nest  with  2  op-  extent ;  yellowish  olive  brown  abovs,  pareet  m 

posite  orifices  for  ingress  and  egress  throng  head;  chin  and  throat  dark  sooty  brova;  nle 

which  the  tail  projecta ;  thia  is  d^ed  by  Maio-  of  head  and  lower  parts  white ;  sides  of  bodr 

sillivray.    In  warm  climates  they  seem  to  nra-  and  anal  region  lignt  chestnut;  no  vliiu  m 

ur  monntainons  districts,  some  of  the  Xnoian  wings  or  tail,  the  last  nearly  even.   It  hmii 

flpedes  being  found,  at  an  elevation  of  more  from  labrador  to  Maine,  rarely  coming  6.  ct 

than  7,000  feet ;  even  in  temperate  jsones  many  the  latter,  and  going  fhrtner  N.  than  sny  otbff 

raise  2  broods  in  a  year,  laying  many  eggs,  species. — ^The  wgest  of  the  Enropesa  ipeiiei 

but  fewer  for  the  2d  brood;  tiie  young  are  M  u  tke  great  titoiouse  or  tit  (P.  wu^,  LmL>, 

chiefly  on  caterpillars,  and  hence  these  birds  called  also  ox-eye  and  black-ci^  in  Eo^isd, 

are  among  the  farmer's  best  friends. — The  lar-  and  la  eharbcnniire  in  France;  it  if  les  the 

gest  of  the  well  known  American  niecies  is  the  6  inches  long,  with  the  head,  fore  pert  of  wk 

tufted  titmouse  (lophopkana  HcotoTy  Bonap.),  transverse  bsiid  on  sidea,  aiid  longitndiul  coe 

6^  inches  long  and  about  10  in  alar  extent ;  the  on  breast  and  abdomen,  black ;  obeels  vhiie, 

erown  has  a  conspicuous  orest^  the  bill  is  coni*  back  yellowish  green,  and  bresst  snd  nda  ;d> 

cal  with  the  upper  and  lower  outlines  convex,  low ;  wings  and  tail  grayish.    It  is  act  §  i^ 

wings  graduated  with  the  flnt  quill  very  short,  dable  bird ;  its  ususl  note  is  a  loud  ebee|>  fol- 

and  the  tail  moderately  long  and  rounded,  lowed  by  a  harsh  chatter,  in  the  q^fiag  TKStm^ 

The  color  above  is  ashy  black;  frontal  band  bling  the  filing  of  a  saw  and  heard  totptd 

black;  under  parts   uniform   whitish,    sides  distance;  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birik 

brownish  chestnut ;  sidefr  of  head  nearly  white,  and  in  its  habits  and  food  ahows  an  sUiaoct  to 

and  bill  blade    It  is  found  throughout  eastern  thl  jays ;  in  its  search  for  flies  it  visiti  Um  erf- 

North  America  to  the  Missouri,  sppearing  in  tage  tops  and  puUs  the  straw  finom  the  thatd). 

the  middle  states  about  May  1,  in  the  summer  it  is  found  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  6f 

Inhabiting  the  forests,  in  flocks  or  families  of  8  southern  boundaries  of  Europe.    The  Uw  c 

or  10,  in  company  with  the  nuthatch  and  downy  (P.  emruleuiy  linn.)  is  4)  incnes  longr  s>k1  T} 

woodpecker ;  the  fli^  is  short,  with  jerks  of  in  alar  extent,  with  the  imper  part  of  the  W 

the  body  and  tail;  the  note  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  light  blue  and  encirdea  with  wUte;  w 

whistle ;  it  is  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  holas  in  the  round  neck,  and  before  and  behind  tjn,  dailfr 

daws,  bresking  the  shell  with  the  beak;  like  blue;  cheeks  white,  back  light  yelloiw  p«A 

most  others  of  the  genus,  it  attacks  smaller  under  parts  pde  grayiBh  yellow,  aad  vai^  « 

birds;  the  eggs  are  6  or  8,  white  with  a  few  breast  dull  blue.    This  is  the  haadsoBcit  •» 

red  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  are  laid  in  most  familiar  spedes;  in  autumn  it  <)<i^^ 

holes  of  decayed  trees^ — ^In  the  genus  panu  woods  and  thickets  Mid  visits  the  guit^^ 

(linn.)  bdongs  the  black-capped  titmouse  or  orchards,  incessantly  hoppiiig  about  sDooftbe 

oh&okadee  (P.  atrio^Uhu^  Linn.),  6  inches  branches,  pert  and  irritable ;  it  is  cslled  !«• 

long  and  H  in  extent  of  wings;  the  back  is  tit,  blue-cap,  blue-bonnet,  and  UUy-^tir  is 

browniah  adiy,  top  of  head  and  throat  blad^  various  parte  of  England.    This  bird.  v»^ 

ddes  of  head  white ;  bdow  whitiBh  tanged  with  others,  has  been  frequently  watched  in  Gr«t 

brownish  on  the  sides ;  outer  tail  feathers,  Britain  while  rearing  the  youQg,  snd  the  ?•- 

some  of  the  primaries,  and  secondaries  maiv  rente  have  been  found  to  carry  to  theses* 

ffined  with  white;  wings  brown.    It  is  found  an  averane  a  grub  every  2  minates  dute  ^ 

m  eastern  North  America  dong  the  Atlantic  day,  bedde  supplying  their  own  wslitk  h  »> 

border,  according  to  Audubon  rarely  met  with  permanent  resiaent  in  Great  Britaia ;  it  a^ 

S.  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky ;  it  is  very  com-  bold  when  sitting,  hisdng  like  a  saake  sr  9^ 


the  forest,  bemg  at  this  time  very  shy,  but  fa-    the  crown  like  the  American  taftid  ^f*^ 
miliariy  approadiing  houses  in  winter;  when    it  is  4^  inches  liang  aad  8  in  alar  eiteat  •'* 


the  pathless  woods  are  covered  with  snow  and  feathers  of  the  head  black  with  white  9Mx^^ 

the  cold  is  20°  bdow  aero,  this  little  bird  oheera  upper  parU  gray  tinged  with  yeDowid  hrovt* 

the  woodcutter  and  the  traveller  with  ita  mu-  it  is  found  in  the  pine  and  jnaiper  n^^^i 

aiod  '*  chick-a-de&-dee,"  grateful  for  any  erumba  £urope.--The  loDg-taUed  tit  (mtekhm  <f^^ 

Jeft  fttnn  their  dinner;  it  is  tmly  omnivoroua,  to,  Leadi)  is  about  6  indMS  long  sad  <| « ti- 
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to  Ariminnm  (fihe  modem  Rimini),  completed  a  handsome  cathedral  and  serenl  dbr^^ 

the  Colosseum,  whidi  his  father  had  heg^n,  The  place  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  nt^i^ 

and  also  constructed  the  baths  called  the  baths  The  temple  of  the  Tibnrtine  sibrl  is  i  b^ts-f  . 

of  Titns.    In  dedicating  these  two  last,  he  gave  circular  building  surrounded  with  Corisn^ 

magnificent  entertainments,  which  continued  colunma,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  temple  cfV^ 

100  dajs,  on  one  of  which  5,000  wild  beasts  now  used  as  a  Christian  cfaorch.   There  r 

were  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in  the  new  also  remains  of  baths,  bridges,  seTcnl  rfj 

amphitheatre.      His    reign   was    throughout  and  of  a  vast  palace  commenced  br  Hidr^ 

marked  br  great  clemency,  checking  all  prose-  The  climate  is  not  considered  good,  and  a  r 

cutions  of  UB8a  mqjestaSy  and  punishing  all  in-  amount  of  crime  prevails  among  the  inh 

formers.    He  did  not  even  inflict  the  punish-  ants.    The  manufactures  and  trade  are  of  i' 

ment  of  death   upon  those  who   conspired  importance.    The  Teverone  forms  a  serV 

against  his  life,  and  pardoned  his  brother  Do-  cascades  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  t  n 

mitian,  who  several  times  had  attempted  to  which  are  a  great  source  of  attraction-r:* 

get  rid  of  him  in  order  that  he  himself  might  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  the  Sic!il:!'. 

ascend  the  throne.     In  80  and  81  Agricola  anterior  to  the  building  of  Rome,  and  t'>b- 

completed  the  subjugation  of  Britain.    Mean-  been  afterward  colonized  by  Theban  Gr^t 

while  the  health  of  Titus  declined,  and  going  before  the  Trojan  war.    It  possessed  i  "z:! 

to  the  Sabine  country,  he  expired  in  the  oame  territory,  with  Empulum,  Sassnla,  and  ry 

villa  in  which  his  father  had  died.  There  were  towna    It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  od«  c:  "• 

suspicions  that  Domitian,  who  succeeded  him,  Sabine  towns.     The  Tibortines  and  Bi^'- 

was  instrumental  in  procuring  his  death.    Be-  were  at  enmity,  and  the  former  aided  tk^'* 

side  the  letters  and  edicts  of  his  composition^  in  their  invasion  of  Rome  in  861  B.C.  !*. 

Titus  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  brought  on  a  war  between  them  whkb  li^^ 

tragedies.     The  chief  autiiorities  for  his  life  several  years,  until  in  848  the  TibortiDe:  ^- 

are  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Tacitus.  mitted.     A  few  years  later  tiiey  joinf^  '- 

TITUS,  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of  Latin  league  against  Rome,  and  aiter'tu-^^ 

the  apostle  Paul.    He  was  a  Greek,  but  we  throw  united  with  the  Pnenestini  and  ^j 

know  not  from  what  country.    He  was  one  of  temi ;  but  in  885  the  consul  L.  Furies  dicf^ 

those  persons  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  put  them  to  rout  under  the  walls  of  Prc - 

to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  and  Tibur  was  treated  with  great  seTerhj.'' 

necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised.    He  remained  nominally  independent  asd  t  i- 

accompanied  the  apostle  on  his  Journey  to  Je-  of  asylum  for  Roman  fugitives  till  the  er. ' 

rusalem,  was  his  *  agent  at  Corinth  and  in  Dal-  the  republic.    Here  Syphax  died  and  Ze?;^* 

matia,  and  was  left  behind  with  ecdesiastioal  passed  her  captivity.    The  temple  of  Her;^* 

cqmmissions  upon  the  island  of  Crete.    Ac-  for  whose  worship  Tibur  was  famous,  wi?.<' 

cording  to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  oepting  that  of  Fortune  at  Pneneste,  the  s^' 

the  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  general,  he  was  remarkable  in  the   neighborhood  of  B>:®f 

the  first  bishop  of  Crete.  Many  Romans  had  magnificent  villas  htf^- 

TITUS,  Epistlb  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  ir 

New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul  empire. 

to  his  disciple  Titus.    This  and  the  two  epistles        TLASO ALA,  or  Tlaxoala  (Attec,  '*  li^  : 

to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  apos-  bread"),  a  territory  of  Mexico,  bonnded  *  . 

tie,  all  of  which  have  so  many  points  in  com-  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  other  s&^  '■ 

mon  that  their  authenticity  has  been  generally  that  of  Puebla;  area,  1,918  sq.  dl;  p^t^ 

attacked  and  defended  simultaueously.    (See  1867,  90,158.     It  received  its  name  ^  - 

TncoTHT,  Epistlbs   to.)     The  date  of    the  g^at  fertility  in  maize. — ^Tlascali,  the  f^* 

Epistle  to  Titus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  tal,  is  situated  between  two  mountains  os  t 

dispute,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  52,  Rio  Papagallo,  10  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Pw* 

others  as  late  as  65,  others  at  various  interme-  and  70  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Mexico;  pop-ui '^""j. 

^te  years.   The  apostle  ftimishes  Titus,  whom  8,468.    It  has  a  cathedral,  a  state  boofe.s:'^ 

he  had  left  behind  in  Crete,  with  rules  of  con-  bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  other  bniMio^,  • 

duct,  especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  good  architecture,  among  which  ia  th«  <^ 

of  elders  (i.  6-9),  and  warns  him  against  cer-  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico.    In  tj*  ^ 

tain  false  teachers  (i.,  10-16).    He  then  de-  rounding  country  remains  of  the  old  a*^^ 

scribes  the  virtues  becoming  all  classes,  ages,  architecture  and  fortifications  still  ^^"^^^ 

and  both  sexes  (ch.  ii.),  and  inculcates  obedi-  Tlaacalans  belonged  to  the  wmehnmj^ 

ence  to  civil  rulers,  moderation,  gentleness,  Aztecs,  and  formed  at  the  tame  of  thejuT^: 

and  avoidance  of  all  idle  speculations  (ch.  iii.).  of  Cortes  a  powerful  little  republic  in  •^^ 

TIVOLI  (anc.  Tibur),  a  town  of  central  Italy,  somethin^p  like  the  feudal  «r^J^J^i. 

Papal  Sta         -         -        .     -  ^  -     .     - !^-nw>_ 

Teverone 

Ripoli,  at ^ 

sea,  18  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Rome ;  pop.  6,828.  ing  tribes  and  even  of  the  Hexicajn  j^-^ 

The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  the  for  its  subjugation.  •  In  1619  the  ^*?^*j^^» 

houses  generally  indifferently  bniltL     It  has  first  resisted  the  march  of  Gortea,  DOt, 
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fband  in  places  where  they  oomld  not  have  gone  mofatare,  it  oannot  be  admitted  €h«t  tbej  hr* 

through  the  nsaal  stages  of  tadpole  existence,  been  hermetically  sealed;  with  ICr.  llcsk 

as  in  gardena  and  cellars  where  they  conld  nei*  Bell  it  may  be  said :  ^*  To  belieye  fkA  s  hx 

ther  haye  had  access  to  water  nor  have  been  enclosed  within  a  mass  of  day,  or  othtr  sk^- 

introdaoed  from  without ;  the  gills  must  have  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without  v:  ■- 

disappeared  shortly  after  birth,  if  they  ever  ex-  food  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  kagd  ^ 

isted ;  they  appear  to  have  the  power  of  pre*  liberated  alive  and  capable  of  erawIiB^  ct- 

maturely  assuming  the  functional  conditions  of  breaking  up  of  the  matrix  now  become  t  <>  l*. 

terrestrial  animals  when  droumstances  demand  rook,  i^  certainly  a  demand  np<m  our  creci' : 

it ;  a  similar  rapid  metamorphosis  is  observed  whidi  few  woidd  be  ready  to  answer."  I- 

aa  a  rule  in  the  Surinam  toad  mentioned  below.  Buckland's  experiments  in  IB^,  in  comie^: 

For  details  on  this  subject,  see  '^Annala  and  with  the  so  called  antedilavian  toad9L»^> 

Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  xi.  (London,  that  these  animals  cannot  usually  mrnn  i  >, 

1853).   The  toad  has  been  regarded  as  venom-  time,  not  even  a  year,  deprived  of  air  and  t;* 

cos  in  almost  all  c6untries  and  a^es,  its  saliva,  see  **  Curiosities  of  Katural  Historr,^  h ' 

bite,  cutaneous  and  watery  secretion,  and  even  son  Francis  T.  Buckland,  let  aeries,'  pp.  1^* 

its  breath  and  glance,  being  supposed  to  be  poi-  (London,  1859). — ^llie  other  European  4^ ' 

sonous  and  more  or  less  xnaleficent ;  the  acrid  &e  natterjack,  mephitic,  or  green  tot^  tt 

exudation  from  the  skin  is  suffident  to  produce  eakmita,  Laur.) ;  it  is  smaller,  not  S  is-.  * 

apainfhl  irritation  on  a  tender  skin  or  a  wound-  lone,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color  d^^' ' 

ea  mucous  membrane ;  though  it  will  make  a  witia  dull  olive,  and  wi^  a  bright  yellow  ?: 

dog  quickly  drop  a  toad  from  its  mouth,  it  has  along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  under  i^j  :  > 

no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  circulation ;  lowish  with  black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  \  y- 

it  not  only  serves  thus  for  the  protection  of  the  bands;  iris  yellowish  green ;  it  is  \m  ts. 

animal,  but  is  probably  partly  excrementitious,  and  the  eyes  more  prominent;  the  bisd  r:" 

and  assists  the  lungs  in  freeing  the  blood  of  are  shorter  and  the  toea  leas  palmated,  mb^ 

carbon.    Space  will  not  jtermit  more  than  an  ing  more  terrestrial  habits ;  it  is  less  ooosr^ 

allusion  here  to  the  strange  stories  and  super-  more  active,  and  frequents  drier  p]ae»: :: 

stitions  connected  with  the  toad;  venomous  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asia az^^^ 

and  malidous  as  it  was  bdieved  to  be  by  the  Africa.— The  common  American  toBd(RM 

ancients,  *^  the  predous  jewel  in  its  head''  was  monuf,  Le  Conte)  is  2^  to  S  inches  long.  ^" 

considered  its  redeeming  quality;  this  jewel  short,  thick,  and  bloated  warty  body;  fB'^*^' 

was  not  its  bright  and  beautiful  eyes,  as  hinted  limbs  large,  posterior  short  with  a  spidr  ^ 

at  by  Shakespeare,  but  the  bufonite  or  toad-  process  at  root  of  Ist  toe,  described  as  a  r^ 

stone,  supposed  to  possess  wonderfril  medical  mentary  6th  toe  by  some  writers;  tbe.s*' 

and  magical  powers,  and  now  known  to  be  a  entire,  and  the  eyes  larfleand  brilliant  1-^ ' 

J  palatal  tooth  of  the  fossil  ganoid  fish  pycnodm.  a  longitudinal  line  of  dirty  white  from  tk  ^ 

t  has  always  been  made  a  favorite  companion  dput  to  the  vent^  on  each  aide  seven]  cpot?^' 

for  sorcerers  and  witches,  and  an  ever  present  various  colors,  sue,  and  6hai>e,  and  a  rof  ;- 

artide  in  their  magic  compounds ;  it  was  the  blade  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the}- 

first  ingredient  thrown  into  the  witches'  cal-  legs;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dirtj^ti  '■ 

dron  in  *^  Macbeth."  The  toad  has  been  known  ish  white ;  anterior  limbs  dusky  above « '- 

to  live  85,  or  40  years,  and  it  is  thought  to  at-  small  white  spots,  the  posterior  asbr  ^\ 

tain  a  considerably  greater  age ;  it  has  been  so  blotches  and  bands  of  black.  The  head  is^* 

far  domesticated  as  to  ccmie  and  feed  from  its  er  than  in  the  European  toad,  the  bo^y  ^ 

master's  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  a  real  at-  bloated,  and  the  movements  more  actire.  l^ 

tachment  to  man.    From  their  well  known  they  are  representative  species.    In  tbe  bn^* 

fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  traps  ing  season  toads  and  frogs  do  not  genenl^  > 

for  the  entomologist,  who  may  thus  procure  rare  semble  in  the  same  pond ;  this  ^>ecies  b£  ^««* 

and  otherwise  unattainable  beedes  and  noo-  found  on  sandy  shores  overgrown  with  ^a^^'^ 

tumal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to  dis-  grass  and  in  salt  marshes ;  it  is  met  with  t^ 

gorge  without  difficulty ;  intelligent  gardeners  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  Mississppi  TiSej:  * 

often  put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  anta  note  is  a  prolonged  trill,  continued  by  dt;  ^^ 

and  other  insects  and  larvsa  injurious  to  choice  night,  not  unpleasant  wnen  the  conceit  ^^ 

plants.   Like  many  other  reptiles,  the  toad  can  considerable  distance ;  it  has  been  i^^^'^ 

tiTe  a  considerable  time  without  food  and  with  tame  as  to  take  flies  from  the  hand.  Th«  (^ 

a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but  the  alleged  olina  toad  (B,  lentiqifwtw,  Shaw)  is  3  ^^' 

instances  of  their  having  been  found  imbeds  long,  warty  above,  dusky  brown  with  i  ^^ 

ded  in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree,  with  of  yellow ;  below  granulated,  dirty  rwo^. 

no  possible  communication  with  the  external  white;  head  and  mouth  very  lam;  ^^^|^ 

world,  have   no   doubt   arisen   from   errors  and  gentle,  and  fbnd  of  ants  ana  fireflies^  t^ 

of  observation ;  though  much  remains  unex-  males  have  a  large  gular  sac,  and  are  ^^7^^ 

plained  about  the  facts  upon  which  this  popu-  sy  In  the  breeding  season ;  it  is  ibaod  m^^ 

lar  belief  is  based,  and  though  toads  have  been  Yirginia  to  Florida,  and  along  the  golf  <^ii  ^ 

taken  from  places  where  it  seemed  impossible  ico.    The  marine  toad  of  South  -^^^^^ 

that  they  could  have  obtained  food,  air,  or  marinu$,  Gray)  is  the  lai^gest  of  thenn^.  ' 
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1 0  inclies  long  withoat  the  legs;  it  is  ashy  parts.    In  daetylethra  the  upper  jaw  has  small 

.  \\   irregularly  spotted  with  brownish,  and  pointed  teeth,  the  tongue  is  at  the  back  of  the 

'.  1  large  warts. — ^There  are  several  toad-like  montK,  and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone 

aohians,  generally  arranged  by  modern  her-  among  batrachians)  hoof-like  claws ;  the  ante- 

:i] 4 'gists  in  the  frog  fiunily,  of  which  two  riorlegs  are  small  and  slender;  the2>.  Capenm 

y  l>e  mentioned  here.    The  aooonchenr  toad  (Cnv.)  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 

obntetriearuy  Lanr. ;  genus  alyte$^  Wagler)  is  on  the  Mozambique  coast.    The  Surinam  toad 

.;  Ill  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  {P,  Americana^  Laur.)  has  a  remarkable  and 

S.  Germany;  the  males  not  only  assist  the  anomalous  mode  of  reproduction;  the  eggs  do 

1  i.les  in  the  exclusion  of  the  eggs  (which  are  not  escape  into  the  water,  but  are  received  by 

M>\v>,  but  i^erward  attach  them  to  their  hind  the  male,  who  deposits  them  on  the  back  of 

^  by  small  pedicles;  the  young  are  developed  the  female  and  there  impregnates  them  (some 

!  '.^r  ground  in  the  femoral  region  until  they  authors  say  that  impregnation  takes  place  be* 

I  <  h  the  tadpole  state,  when  the  males  enter  fore  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 

:  water  and  the  larvao  escape.    In  the  genus  the  female) ;  the  skin  becomes  thickened  be- 

\  iopus  (Holbrook)  the  body  is  short  and  tween  them,  rises  and  partly  invests  each  egg 

-  k,  the  head  short,  with  teeth  in  the  upper  in  a  sac  or  pouch,  covered  by  a  thin  operculum 

\y   and  palate,  and  the  tympanum  distinct ;  of  dried  gelatinous  matter,  probably  a  portion 

-t^rior  limbs  short  and  stout,  the  leg  shorter  of  that  which  originally  surrounded  the  egg; 

I't  tlie  thigh,  and  a  homy  spade-like  process  the  young  go  through  the  usual  changes  in  the 

The  place  of  a  6th  toe;  though  generally  dorsal  pouches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads;  the 

kcd  with  the  frog  family,  the  form  is  toad-  yolk  is  of  large  size;  the  external  branchia 

• ;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  with  the  iris  disappear  at  a  very  early  period;  the  tail  is 

«len  and  divided  into  4  parts  by  2  black  fully  formed  in  the  embryo,  but  is  absorbed 

•.  s  ;  the  anterior  limbs  long.    The  only  spe-  before  it  leaves  the  egg ;  the  embryo  at  this 

".,  iSl  soUtariui  (Holbr.),  is  between  2  and  3  stage  is  larger  than'  the  original  egg^  so  that  it 

les  long,  oUve  and  somewhat  warty  on  the  must  have  absorbed  something  from  the  pouch 

•k,  with  2  lines  of  pale  yellow  from  the  or«  of  the  parent    This  animal  is  commonly  found 

^  to  the  vent ;  beneath  yellowish  white.    It  in  the  dark  comers  of  houses  in  Guiana  and 

cinbles  the  toads  in  its  nocturnal,  terrestrial,  Surinam,  and,  though  exceedingly  disgusting  in 

1  subterranean  habits,  living  in  holes  dug  by  appearance,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 

•  if,   and  seizing  insects  which  fall  in;  its       TOAD  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  Na- 
tions are  sluggish,  and  it  appears  in  the  /^Aiu^  family,  and  gQims  batrachits  (Blooh.)y  ao 

•  uiiig  or  after  long  continued  rains;    the  named  from  its  large  head,  wide  gape,  usually 
.jcs  have  A  vocal  sac  under  the  throat;  it  is  naked  skin,  and  disgusting  appearance;  it  is 

tid   from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.    It  is  also  called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fish.    The  head 
I'ary  except  during  the  breeding  season  in  is  fiattened  and  wider  than  the  body;  teeth 
riy  .-^fjring,  when  it  takes  to  the  water  in  con-  conical,  small  and  crowded  on  the  intermaxil- 
1  -ral^le  numbers;  the  eggs  are  laid  from  the  laries,  larger  on  the  lower  jaw,  palate,  and  vo- 
t  i'f  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  are  smaller  mer;  operculum  small  and  spiny;  head,  lips, 
1  darker  than  in  the  common  toad,  and  and  cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fleshy  ap* 
.<v'd  commonly  around  a  spear  of  grass ;  as  pondages;  lower  jaw  the  longest;  Ist  dorsal 
the  frogs  and  toads,  they  are  frequently  short,  with  8  spinous  rays  almost  concealed  in 
>r roved  by  a  parasitic  fungus.    Swimming  is  the  skin;   2d  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 
rtnrmed  by  jQtemate  strokes,  as  in  the  tur-  long;  ventrals  under  the  throat,  narrow,  with 
^,  and  their  excavations  are  made  by  push-  3  rays;  pectorals  on  short  arms  of  6  carpal 
J  I  >ut  the  hind  feet  laterally,  by  which  they  bones ;  4th  branchial  arch  without  gills ;  body 
'  i  lly  get  under  ground,  the  body  being  thrust  generally  scaleless ;  no  pyloric  caeca ;  air  blad- 
<  kward  as  fast  as  the  hole  is  formed;  the  der  deeply  forked  anteriorly,  attached  to  the 
i .  is  is  very  loosely  articulated  to  the  sacrum,  vertebras  by  slender  ligaments,  and  muscular 
.'i  r[ioves  freely  backward  and  forward  upon  on  the  sides.    They  hide  in  the  sand  and  mud 
—The  fsimilj  pipidof  constitute  the  group  of  of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 
'.  rytuighsses,  so  named  from  having  no  tongue,  preying  on  fish.    There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
distinguished  from  the  phaneroglo8$e8y  in  species,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
lich  this  organ  exists;  the  tympanum  is  con-  grunting  toad  fish  {B,  grunnienB^  Bloch),  found 
.%  d,  aad  its  cavity  communicates  with  the  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  skin  is  naked^ 
>  ith  by  a  single  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  smooth,  soft  and  spongy;  the  head  and  jawa 
-tcrior  part  of  the  palate ;  the  head  is  trian-  with  numerjous  cutaneous  appendages ;  the  col- 
lar, and  the  small  eyes  are  low  and  near  the  or  is  brownish  above,  marbled  with  darker,  be- 
uth ;  the  body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind  low  white,  fins  white  with  brown  bands;  it  is 
/<  very  powerful  and  large,  and  the  toes  8  to  18  inches  long,  and  is  said  to  be  eaten  at 
.ted  by  a  complete  and  full  web.    The  fami-  Bombay;  it  received  its  specific  name  from  its 
'  contains  only  2  genera,  pipa  (Laur.)  and  making  a  grunting  noise  like  a  pig,  from  the 
'Cfylethra  (Guv.),  each  with  a  single  species,  expulsion  of  air  by  the  muscular  air  bladder 
1  plpa  there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  last  joint  through  the  mouth. — The  common  American 
f  tlie  slender  anterior  toes  ia  divided  into  4  toad  fish  {B,  tav,  De  £ay)  is  much  like  the 
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Eaft  Indian,  with  half  adozen  more  rajsin  the  commerce  ia  obtained  from  the  mflvtiai  ■ 
8d  dorsal  and  anal,  stronger  teeth,  more  prom-  haeum,  the  common  Virginia  or  tweA-vc- 
inent  dorsal  spines,  and  rather  darker  Mors;  tobacco.    The  plant  is  an  annual,  growiig.- 
it  is  8  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of  a  light  brown  7  or  8  feet  high,  with  an  erect,  roond.  uj 
color,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with  viscid  stem,  and  a  lai^ge  fibrona  root  h  kv  ' 
black  lines ;  the  bod j  is  covered  with  a  copious  nnmerons  veiy  large  leaves  of  a  pa)^  r:^ 
viscid  secretion ;  the  month  very  large,  and  the  color,  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate  and  pccx : 
ohin  and  cheeks  with  numerous  fleehj  appen-  form,  which  come  out  alternately  fnaa : 
dages.  It  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  inches  apart.    Those  near  the  bottom  k*-.  > 
Mtune  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  In-  times  2  feet  long  and  6  inches  broad.  ' 
dies,  on  the  New  England  coast  usually  in  ponds  flowers  grow  in  loose  panidea  at  the  cr::^ 
and  lagoons  connected  with  the  sea,  in  muddy  ties  of  the  stalks,  and  the  calyx  is  bdkL  . 
shoal  water,  or  under  eel  grass  and  stones ;  it  and  divided  at  its  summit  into  5  pointed  «: 
is  sometimes  taken  in  winter  by  the  fishermen  ments.    The  tube  of  the  corolla  ezpifidi  r . 
spearing  eds  through  the  ice ;  where  it  is  abun-  top  into  an  obloog  cup  terminating  in  s5-. 
dant,  as  in  some  places  along  the  New  Jersey  plaited,  rose-colored  border.     The  pifil  * 
coast,  it  is  a  great  pest  from  its  taking  the  bait  sists  of  an  oval  germ,  a  alender  stjk  ^i"/ 
hitended  for  more  valuable  fish ;  it  lives  a  con-  than  the  stamens,  and  a  oleft  atigm  ' 
siderable  time  out  of  the  water.    It  is  fond  of  flowers  are  succeeded  by  oapsnles  of  i  * 
lurking  in  holes  in  the  sand,  watching  for  prey  opening  at  the  summit  and  containing  in- 
like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,  and  snapping  at  any  un-  ous  kioney-shaped  aeeda.    The  plant  wl«  i: 
wary  fish  coming  within  reach  of  its  wide  jaws ;  known  to  the  Europeans  nntil  the  disc  -?' 
in  the  summer  it  may  be  seen  guarding  its  eggs  of  the  American  continent,  when  it  vi*  r^ 
or  young,  the  latter  being  found  adhering  to  noticed  bv  sailors  sent  ashore  by  OoIhil:.^  . 
the  under  sur&ce  of  stones  by  a  disk  at  the  end  Cuba.    They  found  to  their  astonishiDcS  ~ 
of  the  yolk  sac,  and  afterward  by  the  ventral  natives  Dufi^ng  smoke  from  their  month  i 
fins,    inie  disgustiug  appearance  of  this  fish,  noses,  which  they  afterward  leaned  Tft>  i 
its   slimy  body,  goggle  eyes,  and   immense  rived  from  the  combustion  of  the  dried  Itf- 
mouth,  have  generally  prevented  the  use  of  its  of  this  plant.  The  smoke  was  inhaled  thro.: 
flesh  as  food,  though  it  is  said  to  be  delicate,  hollow  cane,  one  end  of  which  was  iotnoii.  - 
palatable,  and  wholesome;  it  is  a  savage  biter,  into  the  mouth,  or  in  case  of  the  case  K  • 
and  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds.    The  forked,  the  forked  ends  were  inserted  h  '> 
apeciflc  name,  which  was  conferred  by  Linmer  nostrils,  and  the  other  was  applied  to  the  ic 
ns,  though  he  referred  the  fish  to  a  wrong  £Bm-  ing  leaves.    As  other  portions  of  AmencftTr^ 
ily,  is  derived  from  a  character  common  to  discovered,  tobacco  was  very  gen^l.^' 
many  other  species,  and  only  observable  in  dead  with,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  in  tit  : 
and  dried  specimens ;  in  these  the  bones  of  the  ways  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  N.  W.  co«h  :■ 
npner  surface  of  the  akull  present  a  transverse  Patagonia.    Qarcilasso  speaks  of  the  a-' 
and  longitudinal  ridge  united  like  the  letter  Peruvians  as  using  it  only  for  medicinsl  * 
T  (Gr.  toll).    Other  species  are  found  in  the  poses  in  the  form  of  snuff.    The  Aztecs  in  K'- 
Indian  and  African  seas,  and  some  of  larger  ico,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  used  nipe^  •  • 
dze  and  with  soft  scales  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  varnished  and  richly  gilt  wood,  and  mi^* 
TOBAOCO,  tibe  common  name  of  several  with  the  intoxicating  tobacco  the  ligtDdi^ »' 
species  of  plants  of  the  genus  nieotianOy  nat-  and  various  aromatic  herbs.    Thej  tfe  i- 
nral  order  Bolanaeea^  and  also  of  the  dried  leaves  spoken  of  by  Sahagun  in  his  "  Histoiy  cf  ^<' 
of  the  plants.    The  order  is  remarkable  for  the  Bpain^'  as  using  the  leaves  rolled  into  (-^-^ 
number  of  genera  belonging  to  it  of  plants  pos-  which  they  ignited  and  smoked  in  tcbe"  ■ 
sessing  powerful  narcotic  poisonous  properties,  tortoise  shell  or  silver.    The  use  of  the  p^^'[' 
and  at  the  same  time  of  useful  edible  plants,  ized  dried  leaf  or  snuff  was  noticed  hj  F*'^^ 
Of  the  former  kind  may  be  named  the  bella-  Pane,  a  friar  who  accompanied  Colmnbn' «" 
donna  or  deadly  nightshade,  the  stramonium  his  second  voyage.  The  natives,  he  found,  ty 
or  thorn  apple,  the  hyoscyamus  or  henbane,  it  as  a  purgative  medicine,  snufling  it  nptb^'^*> 
&o. ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tomato  and  the  potato,  hollow  canes.   Thus  all  the  modes  in  rhyt  '-^ 
which  last  idso  affords  the  poisonous  substance  plant  is  now  used  appear  to  have  been  io  ^'^' 
aolanine.    The  name  tobacco  is  supposed  to  mon  practice  with  the  ancient  Amerietfi  ^^ 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  tabaeosy  given  by  Its  use  is  traced  back  to  still  more  remou:- 
the  Garibs  to  the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked  ods  in  the  pipes  found  in  the  ancieBt  stc-- ' 
the  plant.     Others  derive  it  from  .Tabasco,  a  and  other  monuments  of  unknown  nc«s>  > 
province  of  Mexico ;  others  from  the  island  of  inhabited   this   continent  before  the  1^-^ 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Garibbees ;  and  others  from  tribes.    (See  Pipe,  Tobacco.)  The  hpt<^^; 
Tobasco  in  the  gdf  of  Florida.    The  name  of  uses  of  the  plant  are  further  noticed  io  tbr|^ 
the  genus  is  derived  from  that  of  the  French  tide  Oioab. — ^Among  the  many  spicier  121^^^ 
ambassador   to   Portugal,   Jean   Nicot,  who  rieties  of  the  tobacco  plant,  serenl  ^f^^^M; 
brought  some  tobacco  in  1660  from  Lisbon  to  of  special  mention.    The  plant  which  J^^ 
France.    Several  species  of  tbe  plant  are  recog-  the  *Marge-leaved^^  or  "  Orinoco  j^feftj^^ 
nized  by  botanists,  but  most  of  the  tobacco  of  probably  merely  a  variety  of  tbe  jf*  <<^ 
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BjBtemisgreaterthan  thatof  di^talia,  andhas  According  to  the  best  practice  infheisill' 

been  taken  advantage  of  in  snrgical  treatment,  states,  the  seed,  amounting  to  a  gill  for  t^  - 

as  by  Dr.  Physick  m  a  case  of  obstinate  and  10  square  yards,  is  mixed  with  about  a  '.;:_- 

long  continued  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  the  de-  of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  and  sown  regular  ;• : 

sired  effect  being  produced  by  smoking,  to  well  prepared  beds.    This  may  be  done  h  * 

which  the  patient  was  unaccustomed.   It  is  also  winter,  but  the  best  time  is  from  the  !<>/. 

applied  in  the  form  of  infusions  and  cataplasms  the  20th  of  March.    The  greatest  care  is  u« . 

to  relieve  various  spasmodic  affections,  and  its  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeda,  and  tv  ^ 

use  generally  in  medicine  is  in  external  appli-  them  out  by  hand  while  the  plants  are  jor^ 

cations,  the  nausea  it  occasions  almost  wholly  It  is  recommended,  every  week  after  the'pl. 

preventing  its  exhibition  internally.   It  is  re-  are  up,  to  scatter  over  them  broadca^  a<  :- 

commended  in  articular  gout,  rheumatism,  and  posf  of  ashes,  plaster,  soot,  salt,  and  pulverj 

neuralgia;  and  the  toothache  is  often  relieved  sulphur,  with  the  view  of  invigorating  tl :. 

by  smoking  a  cigar.    In  various  cutaneous  af-  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly.   In  A,  * 

fections,  as  tinea  capitis^sora,  &c.,  it  has  prov-  when  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  tran?^  _ 

ed  highly  beneficial.    The  application  of  the  ing,  they  are  removed  to  other  beds  prru* 

infusion,  or  even  of  the  leaves,  or  of  powdered  with  great  care,  and  marked  oflT  by  a  Vr . 

tobacco,  to  surfaces  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  is  plough  in  furrows  crossing  each  other  at  r. 

not  without  danger,  and  has  sometimes  been  at-  angles,  at  distances  of  2|  to  8  feet  apart.   . 

tended  with  fatu  effects ;  these  have  even  fol-  each  of  these  the  workman  makes  a  hol^  v^~ 

lowed  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke.    The  pow-  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  introduces  :.- 

erfully  nauseating  effects  of  tobacco  suggest  its  root  of  one  of  the  plants.    In  S  or  4  daj^  : 

use  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  however  rarely  resorted  surface  is  lightly  hoed,  the  weeds  removed,  l 

to  for  this  purpose,  though  in  extreme  cases,  as  a  little  plaster  and  ashes  is  added  to  each  plr*. 

of  sudden  poisoning,  it  might  be  found  service-  and  in  a  week  afterward  a  small  plough  U  r. 

able,  where  no  other  emetic  is  at  hand.    En-  twice  through  the  rows.     After  this  the " :  - 

tirely  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  bacco  cultivator^*  or  shovel   is  run  thnv. 

by  the  most  respectable  medical  authorities  as  once  in  a  week  or  10  days  to  keep  the  gr     ■ 

to  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  system,  open  and  free  from  weeds;  and  when  the  pL^i:' 

whether  beneficial  or  hurtftil,  as  it  is  common-  are  too  large  for  this  process,  the  gronri  j 

ly  used;  and  ever  since  the  early  introduction  once  well  hoed  over  and  levelled.     As  fxn  :i 

of  tobacco  many  have  earnestly  condemned  it  the  blossoms  are  fairly  formed,  the  top$  si 

for  its  supposed  universally  injurious  qualities,  cut  off  down  to  the  leaves  that  are  6  iicl  • 

Its  use  nevertheless  has  been  constantly  in-  long,  or  still  lower  if  the  season  is  late.  .'• 

creasing,  and  multitudes  among  all  nations  de-  number  of  the  best  plants  should  be  reser- .' 

pend  upon  it  daily,  suffering  extremely  if  de-  for  seed,  100  being  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  4 

prived  of  it  for  a  time.    Its  universal  distribu-  000  lbs.    In  two  weeks  after  **  toppmg"  t: 

tion  throughout  almost  all  climates  and  conn-  plants  are  fit  for  cutting,  though  they  ^: 

tries,  taken   in  connection   with  the  strong  stand  longer  without  injury.     Until  the'kj  .- 

passion  soon  acquired  for  its  use,  would  seem  are  cut  and  housed,  the  crop  still  require  gr  - 

to  imply  that  the  plant  exercises  some  impor-  care  to  protect  it  from  frost,  to  remove  srih:^ 

tant  influence  upon  the  human  system ;  still  it  that  sprout  from  the  base  of  each  lea^  £r-: ' 

is  not  apparent  what  benefit  is  conferred  upon  destroy  worms  which  would  otherwise  der  * 

generations  of  recent  times,  which  those  were  the  plants.    The  bottom  or  '^  ground  lea^c 

eprived  of  that  were  ignorant  of  its  use.    It  are  cut  off  and  taken  in  before  they  become  '7 

does  not  appear  to  affect  in  any  way  the  dura-  The  killing  of  the  worms  is  a  work  of  r^-^ 

tion  of  human  life,  except  occasionally  when  labor,  it  being  necessary  to  examine  each  pU' • 

used  to  great  excess.     To  some  persons  the  going  over  the  whole  field  as  far  as  practio. 

use  of  tobacco  is  repugnant,  and  by  such  it  is  every  morning  and  evening  in  order  to  b^i£ 

naturally  condemned  and  avoided. — ^Tobacco  is  the  eggs  and  kill  such  worms  as  may  be  fctr^ 

successfully  cultivated  throughout  a  wide  range  A  previous  brood  or  "glut"  of  worms  •pf--'^ 

of  latitude.    Excellent  varieties  are  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  to  de^r?.' 

in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  United  these  flocks  of  turkeys  are  let  into  the  £-  - 

States  its  limits  are  not  quite  reached  at  the  which  devour  the  worms  with  great  arf:  r^ 

borders  of  Canada;  in  all  the  states  it  is  culti-  and  kill  many  more  than  they  can  eat>  $«>::' 

vated  to  some  extent.    In  England,  as  already  ingly  eiyoying  the  sport.    When  thelearc*  v 

mentioned,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  there  gin  to  turn  yellow,  the  stalks  are  cut  off  c'  ^ 

is  no  question  but  it  would  be  an  important  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  left  for  a  >-  " 

crop,  if  it  were  not  for  the  severe  restrictions  time  to  "  fall"  or  wither  before  they  are  tai«*' 

imposed  upon  its  growth  for  manufacturing  the  tobacco  house.    Here  they  are  hung  t:< 

purposes.    It  has  been  even  raised  in  Scotland  pegs  or  spears  run  through  the  stalks  aiui  ■;.'"• 

during  the  interruptions  by  foreign  wars  of  the  to  dry.    Sometimes  the  stalks  are  s^t  vi-  ? 

trade  with  the  colonies.    The  plant  requires  a  knife  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  iscbt?  v* 

deep,  rich,  mellow  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and  the  bottom  before  they  are  cut  down  for  b  j^^ 

thrives  best  on  the  south  side  of  gentle  slopes  ing,  when  they  are  hung  upon  sticks  whlci  &'- 

and  places  protected  by  woods  or  shrubbery,  suspended  upon  the  joists  of  tiie  tobacco  ii</^^ 
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or  15  inclies  apart    After  tbe  leaves  have  Ohio,  730  lbs. ;  m  Tennessee,  T50  lbs. ;  in  Mis- 
.  rued  yellow,  the  drying  is  sometimes  hasten-  soori,  775  lbs.    The  total  number  of  acres  in 
1    \>y  Hres  upon  the  floor  of  the  house;  but  cultivation  throughout  the  country  was  400,- 
.  <j  process  is  better  effected  by  the  admission  000,  which  at  an  average  of  600  lbs.  to  the 
I  plenty  of  air  in  dry  weather  in  roomy  houses  acre  would  produce  240,000,000    lbs.     The 
r(j\  i<lod  with  windows  and  doors,  by  the  clos-  gross  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  was 
'  iT  of  which  rain  and  dampness  are  excluded,  estimated  at  $13,982,686. — ^The  tobacco  packed 
«  iiea  the  tobacco  is  well  dried  and  cured,  the  in  hogsheads  is  ready  for  transportation  either 
:lvos  are  stripped  from  the  stalk  in  mild  damp  to  Europe  or  to  the  factories  in  the  states  in 
-e^Lthcr,  the  leafstalks  then  becoming  soft  and  which  it  is  converted  into  cigars,  or  into  the 
-.i.int.      The  stripping,  when  systematically  forms  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
>*.r formed,    employs    several    persons    called  smoking  in  pipes,  or  into  snuff.    Of  the  Euro- 
'  cullers"  in  succession.    The  first  pulls  off  the  pean  consumption  of  tobacco  it  is  estimated 
i-fective  bottom  and  worm-eaten  leaves,  and  that  about  |   are  furnished   by  the  United 
rows  the  plant  to  the  next,  who  strips  off  all  Statos;  and  of  that  consumed  in  France  from 
.:c«  bright  leaves,  and  passes  it  to  the  third,  i  to  |  are  from  this  country.    This  product  ifl 
>.!  I <>  removes  the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the  in  request   for  chewing   tobacco  and   snnfE^ 
4iiiir'  leaves;   and  each  as  he  accumulates  while  the  milder  sorts  obtained  from  Onba 
•:i\  es  enough  ties  them  in  bundles  of  ^  or  ^  of  and  from  the  interior  countries  of  Europe  are 
1  pound  in  each,  using  one  of  the  leaves  as  a  preferred  for  smoking.    In  many  of  the  Eoro- 
.  r:ipplng  for  each  bundle,  and  tucking  the  end  pean  countries  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is 
1  tiic  middle  of  the  bundle  in  order  to  confine  a  very  important  business.     In  France  tho 
r.     Tho  next  operation  is  what  is  called  "bulk-  manufacture   employs  about   15,000   persons, 
..  j:"  the  tobacco,  which  is  the  final  drying  ap-  who  produce  annually  about  60,000,000  lbs.  of 
:icd  to  each  of  the  sorted  kinds  separately,  manufactured  articles  of  tobacco.     The  net 
1  !ie  bundles  are  laid  up  in  piles,  generally  be-  profit  realized  by  the  state  amounted  in  1859 
:  \'ocu  two  logs  laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  178,752,541  francs.    In  Holland  the  first 
^  M)ut  30  inches  apart,  the  space  between  being  class  factories,  of  which  the  larger  number  are 
;  led  with  sticks  to  keep  the  bundles  from  the  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  are  said  to  em- 
'  Liupnoss  of  the  ground.    Upon  tliese  the  bun-  ploy  above  a  million  of  persons,  the  prinoipal 
\.sj^  are  smoothly  laid  with  care  crosswise,  the  market  for  the  products  being  in  Germany. 
i    Its  outside  and  the  tops  lapping  over  each  Large  amounts  are  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
:  ]ier  in  the  middle.    When  raised  to  a  con-  notwithstanding  the  article  is  subject  to  a  duty 
-.  c-nieut  height,  the  bulk  is  covered  with  a  few  of  72  cts.  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent,  additional, 
-*:cks  to  keep  it  in  place.    If  found  to  heat  and  there  also  gives  employment  to  great  num- 
*\'ijn\  incipient  fermentation,  the  bundles  are  to  bers  of  operatives.    Only  13  ports  in  England, 
'•e  tnken  down  and  laid  again  more  loosely  8  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland  are  allowed 
'  1  -m  before ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  hang  to  receive  tobacco,  and  it  must  be  brought 
'  licin  up  in  the  house  to  become  properly  dried  by  vessels  of  at  least  120  tons.    The  casks  as 
r  "conditioned"  for  packing.    When  so  dry  they  are  received  are  conveyed  to  the  bonding 
iiat  the  bundles  crack  under  pressure,  advan-  warehouses,  where  every  one  is  opened  and  its 
Viu'e  must  be  taken  of  the  first  damp  weather,  contents  ore  examined.  By  taking  out  the  head 
.V  heu  tlie  leaves  become  somewhat  pliable,  to  and  loosening  some  of  the  staves,  the  whole 
'lie  them  closely  in  larger  and  higher  bulks  hogshead  is  removed  from  the  tobacco,  and 
iiider  considerable  pressure,  in  which  condi-  any  injured  portions  are  out  away  by  a  power- 
ion  they  may  safely  remain  for  any  time  be-  ful  instrument,  and  the  remainder  is  weigh- 
:  >ro  ]>flcking  in  hogsheads.    The  legal  dimen-  ed  and  repacked.    The  duty  is  levied  only  on 
• .   lis  of  the  tobacco  hogshead  in  Maryland  are  this  portion,  and  the  damaged  is  immediately 
i')  inches  across  the  head  and  52  inches  deep,  consumed  in  a  furnace  on  the  premises.   Taken 
..:ul  the  capacity  is  800  lbs. ;  that  of  the  hogs-  to  the  factory,  the  bundles   are  dug  out  in 
c.i'l  of  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  is  masses  with  iron  instruments,  and  being  moist- 
i.2uO  lbs.,  and  of  Ohio  750  lbs.    The  bundles  ened  with  water  (to  which  the  French  add  ^^ 
ro  laid  in  uniformly  in  **  courses"  or  layers,  its  weight  of  sea  salt,  first  dissolved  in  licorice 
.  1(1  are  closely  packed  down  by  a  man  inside,  juice  in  which  a  few  figs  have  been  boiled,  to- 
.  :ir)  [)resses  them  w^ith  his  knees  and  occasion-  gother  with  bruised  anise  seeds,  &c.),  the  bun- 
\\y  stamps  upon  them,  with  caution  however  dies  are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and 
.  tt  to  break  the  bundles.    Mechanical  power  also  the  leaves.    If  the  stalks  have  not  been 
.->  also  applied  at  intervals,  and  continued  sev-  previously  removed,  this  is  now  done  by  wo- 
•  r.il  hours  at  a  time,  to  compress  the  tobacco  men  or  boys,  who  fold  tho  leaf  along  the  mid- 
.rt  ttie  hogsheads.    The  filling  of  these  com-  die  and  strip  out  the  midrib  by  a  small  instrn- 
.   etes  tho  preparation  of  the  leaf  tobacco  for  ment.    The  leaves  may  then  be  sorted  accord- 
'!.e  market.    The  production  to  the  acre  is  ing  to  their  different  qualities,  the  same  plant 
:■>■]  ili y  from  600  to  700  lbs.     According  to  the  affording  leaves  of  different  colors  and  flavors; 
'.  S.  census  returns  for  1850,  the  product  in  and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  this  that  certain 
\'irkn(iia  averaged  in  that  year  660  lbs;  in  manufacturers  retain  the  reputation  they  have 
Mti' viand,  650  lbs. ;  in  Kentucky,  575  lbs. ;  in  ac<^uired  for  their  peculiar  products.    To  form 
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cut  tobaoeo,  the  learM  are  made  op  into  large 
eakes,  which  are  out  into  shreda  or  filamenta 
hy  the  action  of  machines  similar  in  principle 
to  straw-cntters,  and  worked  sometimes  by 
horse  power  and  sometimes  by  steam.  The 
machines  can  be  regulated  to  make  finer  or 
coarser  filaments  as  desired.  In  this  condition 
the  tobacco  is  ready  to  be  converted  into  the 
TarioQS  forms  for  chewing  or  smoking  par- 
poses.  The  dark-colored  leaves,  made  still 
darker  by  the  Honoring  process,  produce  the 
coarse  variety  called  shag,  and  the  better  sorts 
are  converted  by  spinning  processes  into  cords 
variously  folded  or  twisted,  and  distinguished 
by  different  names.  The  term  ** negro  head" 
b  applied  to  .coarse  rolls  of  this  tobacco  weigh- 
ing 6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The  variety  known  as 
'^pigtail"  is  also  a  spun  tobacco,  the  cord  be- 
ing but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  and  the 
leaTes  being  flavored  previous  to  spinning  by 
the  application  of  a  certun  sauce  or  sweet  sa- 
line liquor;  which  gives  to  them  a  peculiar 
color  and  flavor.  This  variety  is  often  covered 
with  what  are  called  robes,  made  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  leaves  after  the  removal  of  the 
midrib.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco,  intended  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion, after  being  cut  up,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
fhlly  compressed.  These  cakes  are  at>out  5 
inches  long  and  H  wide,  and  when  closely 
packed  in  the  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they 
are  sent  to  market,  they  adhere  together,  form- 
ing a  compact  mass,  from  which  the  cakes  are 
tpm  out  only  by  the  application  of  consider- 
able force.  This,  known  as  plug  or  Oavendish 
tobacco,  is  in  common  use  for  chewing,  and  is 
•moked  in  pipes  by  those  who  are  fond  of  to- 
bacco of  the  strongest  flavor. — ^The  leaf  stalks 
separated  in  the  first  manufiicturing  operation 
are  preserved  to  be  converted  into  snuff*,  and 
are  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  leaves. 
Some  kinds  of  snuff  are  also  made  wholly  from 
the  leaves;  and  many  varieties  are  formed 
from  fanciful  mixtures  of  tobaccos  of  different 
countries,  with  the  addition  of  leaves  of  other 
plants,  as  of  the  rose,  together  with  other  in- 
gredients, as  rosewood  dust,  common  salt,  and 
various  drugs.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
rioua  to  grinding,  and  this  is  sometimes  carried 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  snuff  the  peculiar 
scorched  flavor  of  the  "high-dried"  snuff^. 
The  grinding  is  effected  in  mills  of  different 
aorta,  one  kind  of  which,  much  used  for  this 
and  similar  operations,  is  a  form  of  the  Chilian 
mill,  described  under  that  title;  small  mor- 
tars are  also  used,  the  pestles  of  which  are 
kept  rolling  round  by  machinery.  The  subse- 
onent  sifting  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 
Snuff  IB  much  more  largely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States;  but  in  the 
former  country  its  use  has  considerably  fallen 
oflT  of  late  years,  while  that  of  cigars  and  of 
shag  or  cut  tobacco  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  principal  snuff  factories  are  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Leeds  in  England;  Glas- 


gow and  Edinburgh  In  Soofland;  and  DobBa 
and  Cork  in  Ireland.  The  last  prodaoe  Um 
high-dried  anuff,  which  is  much  esteemed  m 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuif  is  pn- 
ferred,  the  so  called  Scotch  miff  behig  used  b/ 
women  chiefly  of  the  lower  daaaea.— Next  to 
the  United  States  the  principal  tobaoeo-pro- 
ducinff  countries  of  the  world  are  some  of  tL« 
West  India  islands  and  of  the  states  of  Central 
and  South  America,  as  Cuba,  Hayti,  Bnuil, 
Peru,  dM). ;  in  the  East  Indiea,  Kuiila,  Jari 
China,  ^.  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Gretct. 
Hungary,  the  southern  part  of  Bussia,  HoIIukL 
Belgium,  all  the  states  of  Germany,  maoT  of 
the  departments  of  Fk-ance,  Algeria,  Coraca, 
and  upper  Savoy,  are  all  somewhat  noted  for 
the  culture  of  the  plant  The  total  prodnctita 
of  the  world  has  been  estimated  as  foUovs: 
Asia,  899,900,000  lbs.;  Europe,  281,844.500; 
America,  248,$80,600;  Africa.  »4.800,0«»'; 
Australia,  714,000;  making  in  lUl  995,039,(^0 
lbs.  The  product  and  importations  flrom  tie 
United  States  of  some  of  the  European  coci- 
tries  are  presented  in  the  following  taUe: 
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The  French  manufacturers  give  the  folbwiajr 
characters  to  the  tobaccos  they  emploj:  tbe 
Virginian,  strong,  very  aromatic,  and  morb 
esteemed   for  snuff;    the   Kentucky,  ^tmSf 
large-leaved,  very  choice ;  the  V aryland.  li^t 
odoriferous,  large-leaved,  naed  exclosiveN  for 
smoking  in  pipes;  the  Havana,  nneqnalMfrr 
cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  piirpo*<. 
its  odor  like  that  of  pepper;  other  tobsro-$ 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  S<<  tb 
America,  used  for  cheap  cigarsi   Tbe  tobir«|« 
from  the  Levant  are  little  esteemed.    Tbe  B^^^ 
land  product  has  much  strength,  and  is  ei^' 
lent  for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.   Tb« 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  ctgaiv  i^ 
smoking  tobaccoe.    Some  of  the  French  dr 
partments  produce  tobacco  used  exderf"-? 
for  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used  oaly^'^ 
pipes.    Some  of  the  Algerian  tobaceo  ni^ 
by  the  Arabs  is  equal  lo  any  obtained  in  Asoff* 
ica,  but  a  larce  portion  of  the  prodort  fra 
that  country  is  of  inferior  quaJitr.— Tott"^' 
Trade.    Tobacco,  being  an  article  of  rerr  c^^ 
eral  consumption,  and  yet  not  a  seccsntT.  U* 
been  selectea  by  many  of  tbe  Enropesn  p>w  ni- 
ments  as  a  pecoliariy  appropriate  <^<'"^*J~^ 
on  which  to  raise  *  revenue.    Some  of  ^*»^ 
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vcrnments,  as  France,  Spain,  Portngal,  Sar- 
>ia,  and  Austria,  make  it  a  monopoljr,  either 
oily  managing  its  manufactore  and  sale,  or 
owing  individuals  to  import  and  sell  nnder 
AV'7  imposts  and  restrictions.     Li  England 
1^  customs  dntj  on  all  raw  tobacco  is  Ss.  (72 
.^  per  lb.  and  6  per  cent,  extra,  making  8«. 
/.  or  75  cts.    On  snnff  tbe  duty  is  6«.  S^d. 
rib.,  and  on  cigars  and  manufactured  tobacco 
4*^d.     Notwithstanding  this  enormous  tax, 
ijich  on  the  raw  tobacco  amounts  to  8  to  7 
.los  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  the  con- 
niption is  so  ffreat,  that  in  the  years  1857, 
>'^,  and  1859  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
irce   amounted  respectivelj  to  £5,258,431, 
'.454,214,  and  £5,678,463;   and  the  whole 
1  oil  at  consumed  in  that  conntrj  has  been 
vy^n.  at  29,787,561  lbs.  per  annum.  The  chief 
•rtion  of  the  consumption  is  of  shag  or  com- 
•Ti  roll  tobacco,  and  the  common  kinds  of 
.  ^\    In  one  of  the  principal  London  factories 
v'  daily  production  of  cigars  is  only  about  60 
^  .while  that  of  cut  tobacco  is  2,000  lbs.   The 
.'h  cost  of  tobacco  has  led  in  England  to  ez- 
i^ive  adulterations  with  a  great  variety  of 
ler  leaves  and  other  substances,  the  presence 
:'  which  can  generally  be  detected  bj  the  mi- 
- oscope.  The  following  are  among  the  articles 
r^t  used:  leaves  of  the  rhubarb,  dock,  bur- 
X  k,  coltsfoot,  beech,  plantain,  oak,  and  elm; 
•:it  earth,  bran,  saw  dust,  malt  rootlets,  meal 
(  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  potato  starch, 
'A  chicory  leaves  steeped  in  tar  oil.  The  pos- 
-sion  of  any  of  these  or  of  various  other  speci- 
>  (1  substances  by  a  tobacco  manufacturer  ren- 
•rs  him  liable  to  a  fine  of  £200.    A  work  on 
i  ubacco  and  its  Adulterations"  was  published 
1  London  in  1858,  prepared  by  Henry  P.  Pres- 
'^t,  of  the  inland  revenue  department.    The 
:  ject  is  also  treated  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
Adulterations  Detected." — ^The  production  of 
ibacco  in  the  several  states  and  territories  for 
le  years  named  is  given  as  follows  in  the  cen- 
:-i  returns: 
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•  .». 
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825 

8,467 

TO 

87,000 

88,000 

818,000 

96,485,000 

17,000 

8,000 

Mianeaota..  .....•••. 

Iowa .,,....,.. 

HiMouri 

Kaniat 

Caliroraia 

Orearoa 

Utah 

•  •  ■  • 

Kaw  Mexico 

Total 

919.163,819 

199.759,665 

498,191,000 

The  annual  export  from  the  United  States  baa 
been  as  follows  for  the  years  named-: 


Teara. 

BalM. 

Cmset. 

Bbds. 

Value. 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

12,918 
17,n9 
14,489 
19,640 
19,651 
17,817 

18,866 
9,884 
5,681 
4,841 

7,188 
15,085 

150,218 
116,969 
156,848 
197,670 
198,840 
167,974 

#14,712,468 
12,921.843 
29,662,779 
17,009,767 
91,074.088 
15,906,547 

Total.... 

95,225 

65,445 

917,807 

$110,587,485 
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817 

471,6^7 

744 

1,922 

825,018 

272 

94,816,012 

55,550 

75,»47,106 

16,772,359 

51,519 

162,S»4 

75.274 

978,802 

88,471 

119,824 

148^489 

99,550,482 

63,486,909 

6,942.275 

1,602 

1,820,306 

664,826 
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7,800 

86,808,227 

11,984,786 

74.285 

428,924 

99S,614 

164,990 

49,960 

26,878 

66.897 

918,936 

90,148,932 

55.501.196 

10,454,449 

1.245 

1,044.620 
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21,000 

12,000 

8,283,000 

1,000 

6,000.000 

6,764,000 

149.000 

8,182,000 

10,000 

88,411,000 

128,9<H000 

82,S53,(KI0 

104.000 

919.000 

758,000 

921,000 

199,000 

41,000 

9S,000 

1,000,000 

88,9ai,000 

108,102,000 

25,529,000 

121.000 

4,65S,noo 

7,014,000 


The  importations  of  tobacco  into  the  United 
States  are  chiefly  from  Cuba,  and  i  of  these 
are  of  cigars,  the  value  of  whicn  is  from 
$8,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually.— Among  the 
publications  upon  tobacco,  beside  that  of  Pres- 
cott  already  referred  to,  may  be  named  the 
treatise  by  Joubert,  Nbuveau  manuel  du  fabrir 
cant  de  tabae  (Paris,  1844^;  *^The  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Tobacco,"  by  John  Lizars,  professor 
of  surgery  (Edinburgh;  reprinted,  Philadel- 
phia, 1859);  and  "Tobacco,  its  History  and 
Associations,"  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (London,  1859). 

TOBACCO  PIPE.    See  Pxpb. 

TOBAGO,  an  island  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  11'  25'  K,  long.  60°  82'  W.,  82 
m.  long  by  12  broad ;  area,  97  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
18,027.  Scarborough,  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  chief  town.  There  are  several 
good  harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  about 
150  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  apposite  side 
of  the  island.  Tobago  is  a  mass  of  rocks  which 
rises  abruptly  on  the  K  E.  side  and  descends 
toward  the  S.  W.,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
which  is  about  900  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
are  several  small  valleys,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  The  productions  consist  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.  Tobago  is  not  sub- 
ject  to  hurricanes.  It  has  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  local  legislature.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1496,  and  was  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOBIT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  canon,  but  regarded  as  apoc- 
irphal  by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  living  in  exile  at  Nineveh.  Being  purveyor 
to  the  court  of  King  Shalmaneser,  he  became 
wealthy;  but  under  Sennacherib  he  lost  his  po- 
sition and  his  property,  because  he  had  buried 
Jews  who  had  been  executed.  Having  returned 
to  Nineveh  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib, 
he  became  blind ;  but  he  was  cured  by  a  fish 
which  his  son  Tobias  had  brought  home  from  a 
Jonmey  undertaken  in  company  with  the  angel 
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BMhael.   The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  trans-  noel  AWea  Bolobre,  the  Oreat  Somao,  c :  - 

latlon  of  Jerome,  w^ich  was  made  from  a  Manoel  Aires  Septentrional,  which  jcdsr.:!' 

Ohaldaic  text,  considerably  differ.    The  author  the  E.,  and  the  Tncahnnas  and  Teresa.  ^ : 

is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  the  W.    The  tide  ascends  about  SOO  iil.  u.  . 

bnt  his  age  cannot  be  ascertained.    Among  the  its  month  the  Tocantins  is  8  m.  wide, 
best  conunentaries  on  the  boolc  are  those  of        TOCQUEVILLE,  Alexis    Ghasui  In 

Fritxsche  (Leipsio,  1858),  Sengelmann  (Ham-  OiAbsl  dx,  a  French  publicist  and  stite>^ . 

burg,  1859),  and  Reusch  (Freiburg,  1857).  bom  in  Paris,  July  29, 1805,  died  at  Qs:- 

T0B0L8K,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia,  April  15,1869.    After  being  admitted: 

bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Teni-  bar  at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  k '  - 

seisk  and  Tomslc,  S.  by  the  Kiigheea  territory,  sallies  in  1826,  and  was  promoted  ic  !* 

and  W.  by  Archangel,  Perm,  and  Orenburg;  The  next  year  he  was  sent,  in  cooji:'.' 

area,  557,516  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1S56,  1,017,688.  with  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  on  a  nme. . 

The  sea  coast  is  indented  by  several  deep  bays,  the  United  States,  to  exaxnine  the  [k:  * 

and  for  about  250  m.  inland  the  country  is  bar-  tiary  system ;  and  a  full  report  of  their  i 

ren  and  sterile.  To  the  W.  Tobolsk  is  separated  vations  was  published  under  ^e  title  In '  - 

from  Archangel  by  the  Ural  mountains.  In  the  Ume  vh^itentiaire  aux  BtctU'  Unit  (dro.  > . 

centre  of  the  government  there  are  forests  of  translated  into  English  by  Frands  Debcr  * 

great  extent  containing  much  fine  timber,  while  Philadelphia,  1888).    De  Tocqneville  htd :. 

toward  the  S.  the  land  affords  good  natural  pas-  use  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  iiir>. 

tnrage  and  is  well  suited  for  cultivation,  but  is  thoroughly  with  the  polidoal  and  soci&l  :-' 

intenpersed  with  sterile  steppes.    The  greater  tutions  of  the  country,  and  wrote  a  piiiii^  - 

part  of  the  government  is  drained  by  the  Obi  cal  work  entitled  De  la  democratie  am  :  • 

and  its  tributaries,  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  Tobol,  and  Uhii  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1885),  which  vj  : 

others.    There  are  many  extensive  lakes,  in  tensively  read,  and  rewarded  in  1886  by  i;-. 

which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  fish  are  very  abun-  by  the  French  institute,  and  in  1887  by  hi* : 

dant    Different  kinds  of  wild  animal^  are  nu-  ination  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  fil'  • 

merous,  more  particularly  those  yielding  valu-  sciences,  and  in  1841  to  the  French  acft!.'' 

able  furs,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popula-  Being  elected  in  1889  to  the  chamber  of  C: 

tion  are  employed  in  hunting.  The  inhabitants  ties,  ne  sat  there  among  the  most  mo^--  ' 

are  a  mixture  of  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  Tunguses,  members  of  the  opposition,  was  in  1S40 1:.  ^ 

and  Russians,  many  of  the  last  named  being  ex-  porter  of  a  conunittee  upon  alavery,  adu*^ 

ilea,  or  descended  from  exiles.    The  mineral  the  establishment  in  France  of  the  Aster -i: 

resources  of  the  province  have  been  but  par-  penitentiary  system,  and,  while  always  :c:-' 

tially  developed.    Metals,  glass,  soap,  and  pot-  to  join  in  the  improvements  proposed  Ij  '- 

ash  are  manufactured.    A  large  transit  trade  ministry,  was  energetic  in  his  aennnd:: 

is  carried  on  between  the  cotmtries  lying  to  the  against  electoral  corruption.    He  vas  or. 

W.,  Ohina,  Bokhara,  and  Tartary.    The  princi-  those  who  foreboded  the  revolution  of  I'  * 

pal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Obdorsk,  near  rnary,  A  member  of  the  constituent  as»e::  \ 

the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  Petropavlovsk,  on  the  he  strongly  opposed  socialistic  doctrue?.  ^ 

Ishim,  and  Omsk,  on  the  Irtish,  formerly  the  voted  with  the  majority  against  iiltn-<i:^  • 

capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name. —  cratic  measures.    He  was  appointed  br  'r^ 

Tobolsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  Oavaignac  to  represent  France  in  the  - ;  * 

bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  confluence  of  the  matic  conferences  held  in  Bmssels  v^  "■* 

Tobol,  in  lat.  68''  12'  N.,  long.  68''  20'  £. ;  pop.  Italian  affairs.    On  June  S,  1849,  be  becoi 

about  20,000.    Silk  ribbons,  reindeer  and  other  nunister  of  foreign  alGdra,  and  strooffr"? 

akin  dresiaes,  soap,  candles,  and  glass  are  msnu-  ported  the  French  expedition  to  Roo^^  '-'* 

fiustured ;  and  the  traffic  between  European  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  PresideBt  ic<^ 

Bussia  and  Ohina  finds  a  centre  here.    Traders  Bonaparte,  resigned  nis  ofiftoe  before  U)«  ^-^ 

from  Europe  arrive  with  their  goods  in  the  of  the  year,  and  sat  again  among  the  o[r^ 

spring,  and  in  autumn  thciir  returning  boats  tion.    On  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  one  of  the  i? 

reach  Tobolsk  on  their  way  to  the  W.;  mer-  uties  who  met  in  the  hall  of  the  10th  sr"; 

chants  from  Tartary  and  Bokhara  arrive  about  dissement,  and  was  arrested  and  incarpe^': 

November  and  return  home  in  spring.  but  released  in  a  few  days.    He  nov  n^-^ 

TOOANTINS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  to  private  life,  resumed  his  historical  pcr^'^ 

the  Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the  ana  in  1860  published  Vaiieien  f^^'\, 

province  of  Goyaz  and  unite  in  lat.  14**  8.,  long,  revolution  (8vo. ;  translated  into  Eng'i^  ' 

49"*  16'  W.    After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m.,  J.  Bonner,  12mo.,  New  York,  1856).  B'f 

in  a  general  northerly  direction,  it  falls  into  tree  et  corretpondanee  iniditet  hsre  bees  > ; 

the  estuary  of  Para,  about  80  m.  S.  W.  from  lished,  with  a  biographical  notice  by  hbi^-^ 

Para.    The  Araguay,  which  Joins  it  about  lat.  G.  de  Beaumont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1660;  E-'-^ 

6°  8.,  is  the  most  important  tributary ;  and  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  B^^'^"^ 

although  it  loses  its  name,  it  has  a  longer  1861).    His   *^  Democracy  in  AmeriM  ^^* 

course  to  the  junction  and  a  greater  volume  translated  into  English  by  Henrr  Ree>e,^^<^ 

of  water  than  the  Tocantins.     The  affluenta  a  pre&ce  and  notes  by  John  0.  ^P^^^'l] 

next  in  importance  are  the  Paraman,  the  Ma-  1838),  and  abridged  by  the  Utter  rma  ^ 
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r->  of  ^^  Americmi  InatitntionB  and  their  In-  and  'Writings  of  GeolTrej  Chancer  and  John 

noe,"  with  notes  (16mo.,  New  York,  1856).  Gower"  (8vo.,  1810);  an  edition  of  Johnson*s 

L'«  >D,  James,  an  English  soldier  and  author,  '^ Dictionary/^  with  corrections  and  additions  (4 

n    in  1782,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17,  1835.  vols.4to.,  1814);  "A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop 

went  to  India  in  1800  as  a  cadet  in  the  East  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Anthorship  at 

:  ^  company's  service,  and  after  the  close  of  Ic6n  Basilikd"  (8vo.,  1825),  which  assigns  the 

-  Miihratta  war  was  for  many  years  employ-  work  to  Bishop  Gauden ;  and  a  life  of  Arch- 
'  ri  a  survey  of  Ri\jpootana,  of  which  country  bishop  Cranmer  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1831),  growing  oat 
liiiished  in  1815  a  magnificent  topographical  of  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Lingard  and  others, 
p.  The  result  of  his  labors  appeared  in  his  TODD,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
'  Tinnls  of  K^jast^han''  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  and  author,  bom  in  Rutland,  Yt.,  Oct.  9,  1800. 
J  'J-*32),  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  spent 
o   geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  4  years  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary, 

1 1 1  ry.     Between  1817  and  1823  he  held  the  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Congre- 

-  it  ion  of  political  agent  of  Me  war  and  several  gational  church  at  Groton  in  1827.  In  1833  he 
1  <v  Rajpoot  states.    Subsequent  to  his  return  was  settled  over  the  Edwards  church  at  North- 

Kn^land  in  1828,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  ampton,  in  1836  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 

1 '  h  literary  pursuits,  the  most  important  of  the  flrst  Congregational  church  in  Philadelphia, 

\oh^  in  addition  to  the  work  above  men-  and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 

ncd,  was  the  preparation  of  his  ^^  Travels  in  gational  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  w^hlch  po- 

v>;Tiirn  India,"  published  posthumously  (4to.,  sition  he  still  retains.    Dr.  Todd  was  one  of 

r.<lon,  1839).    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  the  founders  of  the  Moimt  Holyoke  femfde 

•1  The  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  seminary,  and  has  been  for  10  years  the  presi- 

KJDD.    L  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  dentoftheboardof  trustees  of  the  young  ladies' 

:\  Teiin.,  and  drained  by  Pond  river  and  sev-  institute  at  Pittsfield.    In  1845  he  received  the 

-  vl   large  creeks ;   area,  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams  college. 
-*  •<>,  11,575,  of  whom  4,849  were  slaves.    The  Few  works  by  American  authors  have  had  so 

•race  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile,  wide  a  circulation  as  some  of  those  written  by 

it*  productions  in  1850  were  803,941  bushels  Dr.  Todd.    He  has  published  "Lectures  to 

X   Indian  corn,  203,027  of  oats,  and  8,739,685  Children"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Northampton),  which 

-.  of  tobacco.    There  were  21  churches,  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Greek. 

•  .)  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  in-  Dutch,  and  Tamil,  and  several  times  reprinted 
c'-.-ected  by  the  Nashville  and  Kentucky  rail-  in  Great  Britain;    "The  Student's  Manual" 

•  i*L  Capital,  Elkton,  II.  A  central  co.  of  (12mo.,  Nortliampton),  of  which  150,000  copies 
l.iin.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  N.  had  been  sold  in  England  in  1855,  and  two 
V  Crow  Wing  and  Ked  Eye  rivers ;  area,  translations  had  been  made  in  France ;  "  The 
.4'U  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  430.    The  surface  Sabbath  School  Teacher"  (12mo.);  "The Lost 

-  ;/onerally  level,  interspersed  with  numerous  Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo.);  "The  Bible  Com- 
'•..ill  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  productive.  Fort  panion"  (18mo.);  "Great  Cities,  their  Moral 
:.;. ley  is  in  this  county.  Influence,"  &c.  (18mo.);  "The  Young  Man*' 

TODD,  Eli,  M.D.,  an  American  physician,  (16mo.);  "Simple  Sketches"  (2  vols.  16mo.); 

■■.m  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1769,  died  "The  Daughter  at  School "(12mo.);  "Summer 

1'.  Hartford,  Nov.  17, 1833.    He  was  graduated  Gleanings"  (12mo.);    "Truth  made  Simple" 

•  Yalo  college  in  1787,  studied  medicine  in  (18mo.);  "Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism" 
^^•w  ILiven,  and  commenced  practice  in  Farm-  (2  vols.  16mo.);  "The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg," 

._'ton,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  30  years.  &c.  (16mo.);  "Index  Rerum"  (4to.);   "Ques- 

ri  1^19  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  took  an  tion  Books  on  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Moses"  (2 

.  I  tive  and  leading  part  in  founding  the  insane  vols.  18mo.) ;  and  a  great  number  of  sermons, 

-^^ treat,  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  for  the  in-  orations,  and  occasional  pamphlets. 

-  .tic  exclusively,  and  the  fifth  hospital  in  which  TODD,  Robert  Bkntlky,  a  British  physician 
*:ie  insane  were  treated,  in  the  United  States;  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Ireland  about  the 
:  .»  presided  over  this  institution  till  his  death,  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He 
i)r.  Todd  was  the  author  of  several  professional  received  his  education  in  Ireland,  settled  in 
r:a>no£rraphs  and  some  occasional  addresses.  London,  and  upon  the  opening  of  Eing^s  col- 

TODD,  Hbnizy  John,  an  English  clergyman  lege  there  was  appointed  professor  of  physiol- 

'v\  author,  born  in  1763,  died  at  Settrington,  ogy  and  physician  of  the  hospital  connected 

1  iirksliire,  Dec.  24,  1845.    He  was  educated  with    its  medical  department,  the  latter  of 

IT  Oxford,  and  was  successively  a  minor  canon  which  offices  he  still  holds.    He  has  consider- 

•  f  Canterbury  cathedral,  vicar  of  Milton  near  able  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  but  is  best 
« \interbary,  rector  of  Allhallows,  London,  known  as  the  author  or  editor  of  a  number  of 
:.er'[»or  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  palace  important  medical  works,  including  the  "Oy- 

'.  "^  '3),  rector  of  Settrington  (1820),  prebendary  clopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (4  vols. 

« t'  York  (1830),  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  8vo.,  with  supplement),  published  in  coiyuno- 

1 1*^32).    His  publications  comprise  editions  of  tion  with  Dr.  Grant;  the  "Physiological  Anat- 

•lir  poetical  works  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  with  omy  and  Physiology  of  Man''  (2  vols.  8vo.),  in 

2'^\s  and  memoirs ;  ^^  Illustrations  of  the  Lives  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bowman ;  "  Anatomy  of 
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the  Brain,  Spinal  Oord,''^.;  ^Leotnres  on  TODT,adiarnal,fln!rostnilblr9ofd)erl-! 
Paralysis  and  Brain  Diseases v"  and  "Treatise  family,  anb-family  todina^   and  ges»  ^  . 
on  Gront  and  Rhenmatism.''    His  contribntions  (Linn.).    In  this  genus,  which  10  pecoL: 
to  medical  ionmals,  and  papers  in  the  "  Medico-  tropical  America,  the  bill  is  elimpxsA.  t** 
Ohirnrgical  Transactions,*'  are  nnmeroos.  broad  and  flat,  almost  lii^e  2  ^iii  pUtt-. . 
TODUT  TREE.    See  Palm,  vol.  xii.  p.  708.  npper  mandible  nsnally  obtnae  at  th«  €£d  *: 
TODLEBEN,  Francis  Edwabd,  a  Kussian  gape  opening  as  far  as  the  ejea,  and  the  ^ 
general  of  engineers,  bom  in  Mitau,  Oonrland.  sorroonded  by  large  bristles ;  nostiils  hvl- 
Hay  8,  1618.    At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  base;  wings  short  and  ronndc^  tiie  first  ^i; . 
the  engineering  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  short  and  narrow,  and  the  4th  the  longes;  1 
Bubsequently  was  oommlssioned  a  lieutenant  in  abort  and  rounded;  tarsi  moderate}/  hi: ta- 
ttle grenadier  corps  of  sappers.    For  a  number  slender,  and  covered  in  front  by  a  angW  t-i 
of  years  he  was  employed  by  the  bureau  of  en-  outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  Ixitb  ^  >. 
gineering  in  theoretical  studies  connected  with  to  the  middle  by  membrane ;  hind  to«  >: ' 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  and  claws  small ;  margins  of  the  bfll  t-^ ' 
between  1848  and  1861  he  served  in  the  Cau-  serrated.    They  are  robust  little  birds,  rty'. 
casus  against  Shamyl.    In  the  latter  year  he  bling  the  kingfishers  in  form,  but  haTm^l<''- 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Von  Schil-  tarsi  and  tail,  and  a  very  different  bill:  i^r- 
der,  a  distinguished  ofiScer  of  artillery,  and  as  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  captured  on  the  iv 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard  or  on  the  wing  as  by  the  flycatchers;  tb ;  -: 
he  participated  in  the  campaign  against  the  also  worms  and  small  reptiles,  which  dcw. 
Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1858-^4.  In  Aug.  1854,  upon  the  ground ;  their  plumage  is  gaodr  '-- 
Prince  Gortchakoff  despatched  him,  as  the  best  their  flight  rapid.    The  nest  is  made  c[>i :  > 
engineer  officer  under  his  command,  to  assist  ground,  in  a  hole  dag  for  the  purpose  j  • 
in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  then  threatened  with  grass  and  straw,  and  the  eggs  are  S  t;  • 
by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces.    He  Pt'ince  Keuwied  says  they  make  a  conical  >^ 
was  not  intrusted  with  any  important  opera-  shaped  nest,  of  wool,  with  a  narroir  ec::.:  • 
tions  until  the  landing  of  the  allies  in  the  latter  on  the  side.  The  green  todT(7*.  tiridklf 
part  of  September;  but  from  that  time  until  very  common  in  some  ofthe  West  Indian  b^-' 
the  capture  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in  is  about  the  size  of  a  wren,  bright  grasr-*: 
Sept.  1856,  he  exhibited  engineering  genius  of  above,  with  the  neck  and  throat  red  ^''^-^ 
the  flrst  order  in  the  construction  of  earth-  whitish,  and  abdomen  yellowiah ;  it  isc^'  ' 
works  which  baffled  every  effort  of  the  be-  seen  singly,  and  is  so  stupid  or  feariess &s *r  : 
siegers.     He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  to  be  caught  by  the  hana;  it  is  bold  and  :i^-' 
course  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  iar^  and  apparently  has  no  fear  ofinin,fnti> 
1855  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  tivity  seeking  its  food  about  an  occupied  rr-  : 
rank  of  aide-de-camp  general,  for  the  purpose  it  occasionally  utters  a  low  bissbg  note;  t  ' 
of  strengthening  the  defensive  works  at  Inko-  at  rest  it  draws  the  head  back,  with  tht  > 
laiev  and  Oronstadt.  He  subsequently  received  directed  upward  and  the  loose  phzmage  F--' 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  other  distinctions,  out,  giving  it  a  very  stupid  look;  the  c^f: ^ 
He  has  not  been  in  active  service  since  the  made  in  holes  in  banks  dug  to  a  depth  of  ^ ' 
close  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  nor  has  he  folly  12  inches. — These  birds  are  represented  ic  - 
recovered  of  his  wound.  dia  and  its  archipelago  by  the  allied  k--' 
TODOS  SANTOS  (All  Saints),  a  small  town  eurylaimina,  which  differ  principrily  in  ^'  * 
in  a  valley  of  the  same  name 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California 
nated  on  the  Todos  Santos  river         - 

beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  the  Jesuits,  along  the  margins 

The  principal  edifices  belong  to  the  mission,  ,are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  feeding  ci 

and  consist  of  a  church  with  a  dome  125  feet  sects,  worms,  and  vegetable  substascA 

high,  and  a  convent  and  several  buildings  at-  nest  is  made  of  small  twigs,  snspeodfd  r - 

tached,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  100  branches  of  trees,  usually  overhanging  tli«  ^ 

feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.    The  foundations  ter;  the  eggs  are  two. 

of  the  wall  and  of  the  church  are  of  chiselled  TOFAKX    See  Aqita  Tovi51.           ,^ 

stone,  but  the  remaining  buildings  are  of  adobes.  TOGA,  the  principal  outer  ganseot  vor& -^ 

Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  place  early  the  Romans.    It  differed  in  fsAhion  sois^^-j 

in  the  18th  century  from  the  college  in  Mexico,  at  various  periods,  but  had  always  a  p^^'^^ 

with  foil  powers  to  colonize  the  peninsula,  semicircular  form.    One  comer  of  the  gsro^ 

The  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  placed  upon  the  left  shoulder,  ^^^f^* 

came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  by  der  passed  behind  the  body,  orer  ^P^ 

whom  it  is  still  controlled.    The  valley  of  To-  shoulder,  and  across  the  breast,  the  ^"Jv^ 

dos  Santos  is  one  of  the  most  beautifol  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  sbonlder.  i>«^J 

fruitful  in  America.    Cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  the  wearer,  the  garment  reached  Terr  ^''^*; 

cane  are  abundant,  coffee  and  cacao  are  cul-  to  the  feet.    Togas  were  commonly  niw<^ 

tivated,  and  the  region  also  abounds  in  tropi-  wool.  The  toga  worn  by  men,  ^*'"*^  v, 

oal  fruits.  entirely  white;  the  toj^a  j>r«teRte»  v^  ^' 
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o:is  officers  in  the  state,  and  bj  children  tlie  nnirersitj  of  Glasgow,  received  the  degree 

V  >  t  hi  sex^,  had  a  broad  purple  border.  The  of  M.A.  at  the  uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  in  1690, 

\    1 9  supposed  to  have  been  received  from  was  sent  by  influential  English  dissenters  for 

f-^truscans.  Originally  it  was  worn  by  both  two  years  to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  pre- 

.  s,  l>ut  upon  the  introduction  of  the  $tola  pare  for  the  ministry,  gained  the  friendship 

r  :-r.irment  was  assigned  to  the  Roman  women,  of  Le  Clero  and  Leibnitz,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 

the  toga  became  the  peculiar  distinction  ford,  where  he  collected  materials  on  various 

r  woman  men.    Its  use  was  forbidden  to  ex-  subjects  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  made  him- 

and  foreigners.    In  war  it  was  laid  aside,  self  conspicuous  as  a  free  thinker.    Hepnblish- 

[    it  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome;  hence  toga-  ed  in  London  in  1696  a  work  entitled  *^ Chris- 

w  opposed  to  miles  and  to  rusticua,  tianity  not  Mysterious,"  designed  to  show  that 

OISE,  an  old  French  measure  of  length,  no  Christian  doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  or 

*«  h  contains  6  French  feet,  or  1.949040  me-  above  it,  or  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery. 

'^.       It  is  equivalent  to  6.8945926  English  Among  the  answers  which  it  called  forth  was 

the  treatise  on  **  Reason  and  Faith"  (1697),  by 

OK  AT,  oirTooAT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Rev.  John  Norris  of  Sarum.    He  became 

lie  pasbalio  of  Si vas,  situated  on  the  Teshil-  acquainted  with  Locke,  and  in  1697  went  to 

.  ik  (the  ancient  Iris),  in  lat.  40**  7'  N.,  long.  Dublin,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of 

oO'  £. ;  pop.  100,000.    It  has  high  lime-  parts  and  learning,  but  alarmed  the  clergy  and 

Tie  hills  on  3  sides,  and  is  commanded  by  2  excited  the  clamor  of  parties,  *•*•  not  so  much  by 

.k><  which  are  almost  perpendicular  and  con-  his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreason- 

i   of  crystdline  marble.     The  town  has  a  able  way  of  discoursing,  propagating,  and  main- 

II  appearance,  the  houses  being  built  of  taining  it."    His  book  was  ordered  by  the  par^ 

•1  or  unbumed  bricks.    The  manufactures  liament  at  Dublin  to  be  burned  by  the  common 

:  >'^st  chiefly  of  copper  articles  and  hardware,  hangman.    He  returned  to  London,  and,  after 

• 'lien,  linen,  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets;  publishing  "An  Apology  for   Mr.  Toland," 

1  there  are  dyeing  and  calico  printing  estab-  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 

irnents.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  questions  of  politics,  religion,  and  literature. 

sMpx)lying  the    surrounding  country  with  Among  them  were  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 

iitifaetured  goods,  as  well  as  by  caravans  Militia  Reformed,  or  an  Easy  Scheme  of  Fur- 

ii  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  but  the  commer-  nishing  England  with  a  constant  Land  Force" 

I  importance  of  Tokat  is  not  so  great  as  in  (1698) ;  a  "  Life  of  Milton"  (1698),  and  a  defence 

vacr   times.     The  inhabitants    are  chiefly  of  it  against  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Blackall  (1699); 

"ks,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Anne-  editions  of  Lord  Holles^s  "Memoirs"  and  of 

M^  and  a  few  Greeks.  Harrington's  "Works;"  a  poem  on  eloquence 

ri)KAY,  or  ToKAj,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  entitled  "Clito;"  and  "  Anglia  Libera"  (1701), 

e  county  of  Zempl6n,  situated  at  the  June-  a  treatise  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 

!i  of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss,  in  lat.  England.    He  visited  the  courts  of  Hanover 

''  7'  N.,  114  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Pesth,  and  25  and  Berlin,  apparently  as  a  political  agent,  and 

.  S.  S.  W.  from  Satoralja-Ujhely;  pop.  6,712.  held  a  theological  discussion  with  Beausobre. 

M^  Tlieiss  is  crossed  by  a  large  wooden  bridge,  Having  returned  to  England,  he  professed  him- 

■  1  the  town  contains  several  churches.    Some  self  in  1702  "a  true  Christian"  and  "a  good 

■le  is  carried  on,  and  several  important  fairs  churchman,"  and  in  1705  declared  himself  a 

•  held  annually.    Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the  pantheist,  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for 

•erior  quality  of  the  wine  produced  in  its  Harley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  in  1707  to 

initr,  especially  in  the  Hegyalja,  a  chain  of  Germany  and  Holland.    He  remained  abroad 

s  to  the  K.  W.  of  the  town,  about  20  m.  about  3  years  as  a  secret  political  spy,  ingratiat- 

::,  covered  with  vineyards.    The  grapes  are  ed  himself  with  Prince  Eugene  in  1710,  and  was 

looted  with  great  care,  being  plucked  one  by  afterward  supported  for  a  time  by  the  earl  of 

le  when  they  are  ripe.    The  wine  produced  Oxford  (Harley),  but  at  length  quarrelled  with 

^  of  three  descriptions:  the  essence,  or  that  his  patron  and  wrote  pamphlets  against  him. 

iioh  runs  from  the  grapes  when  put  into  a  Among  his  numerous  later  publications  are 

k  without  artificial  pressure;   the  second  treatises  with    long   and   fantastic  titles,   as 

-r  is  obtained  by  applying  a  slight  pressure;  "Nazarenus,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 

vl  the  third  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure  Christianity,  containing  the  History  of  the  An- 

it  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modern  Gos- 

'!>  of  wine.  pel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same 

r«  )K6LYI,  or  TOkoij,  Imss.    See  HtLsroABT,  Apostle,  this  last  Gospel  being  now  first  made 

K  ix.  p.  369.  known  among  Christians,"  &c.,  which  involved 

TOLiVJN'D,  John,  a  British  author,  bom  near  him  in  protracted  controversies.    During  the 

•I'londerry,  in  Ireland,   Nov.   80,   1669  or  last  4  years  of  his  life  he  lodged  at  Putney, 

•70,  (lied  at  Putney,  near  London,  March  11,  having  found  a  patron  in  Lord  Molesworth. 

T2i.    His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  **  Never,"  says  Disraeli  in  his  *'  Calamities  of 

e  ^ays  that  he  was  as  zealous  against  that  Authors,"  ^^has  author  died  more  in  character 

'ii  i)c'fore  he  was  16  years  old  as  he  contin-  than  Toland;  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  with 

-d  to  be  ever  i^er.    He  studied  8  years  at  a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.    Having  suffered  from 
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an  nnakilfiil  pbyrician,  ho  avenged  himself  in  pen,  and  one  (Gennan)  weeUy.    There  un  II 

his  own  way ;  for  there  was  found  on  his  table  chnrches,  an  Ursuline  conYent,  an  orphan  a^j- 

an  '  Essay  on  Physic  without  Physicians.^  The  lum,  a  Bethel  church  for  sailors,  2  btaks  S 

dying  patriot-trader  was  also  writing  a  preface  private  banking  houses,  a  savinn  bank,  U.\'« 

for  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  mer-  warehouses,  railroad  machine  anopa,  foacu- 

cenary  parliaments;  and  the  philosopher  was  ries,  8  flouring  mills,  and  various  (rthtr  buls* 

oomposmg  his  own  epitaph,  one  more  proof  of  facturing  establishments.    Its  hi^  scbcN)!  aiid 

tilie  ruling  passion  predominating  in  death.*'  district  schools  are  liberally  sustained,  tod 

His  posthumous  works  were  published  in  2  there  is  an  excellent  library  belonging  w  i\x 

vols,  in  1726  (reprinted,  1747),  with  a  biog-  young  men^s  association.    Toledo  is  aitN:?>^  V«e 

nq>hy  by  Des  Maizeaux.    His  writings  have  to  6,000  m.oriake  shore.   By  canals  it  rtstlci 

never  been  collected,  though  many  of  them  8.  W«  460  m.  to  Evansville,  and  S.  S47  it  *i 

contain  curious  and  interesting  details  con-  Cincinnati.    By  6  completed  lines  of  railrc^i  .i 

cerningthe  history  of  the  times.  is  connected  with  ClcTeland^  Cincinnati,  Ithy 

TOlA)Y,  FsBKNOz,  M.D.,  a  Hunflnrian  liter-  ette,  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  l^ 

ary  historian  and  critic,  bom  in  ^uda,  Aug.  troit.  AH  these  railroads  concentrate  at  u  :i- 

10,  1805.     His  original  name  was  Schedel,  mense  union  depot,  which  for  conTenicD<^  i 

which  he  in  after  Ufe  exchanged  for  his  nam  not  surpassed  in  the  country.    The  total  ao- 

deplume.    He  studied  medicine  at  the  univer-  merce  for  the  year  ending  bee  81,  Ib^  «ii 

sity  of  Pesth,  and  philosophy  at  that  of  Ber-  as  follows:  vidue  of  exports,  $52^4^ 6i7/": 

ILq,  where  he  also  lectured  on  Hungarian  liter-  of  imports,  (46,727,754.69;   entranoe««  llVi 

ature,  in  1830  made  a  tour  througn  Belgium,  vessels  of  343,114  tons;  dearancea,  1,93^  ^^ 

England,  France,  and  upper  Italy,  and  on  his  sels  of  334,503  tons.  The  enrolled  and  liiv:.^ 

return  to  his  country  became  a  member  and  tonnage  of  the  district  was  4,491.    Its  Pe<x.\fi 

chief  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  academy,  of  breadstuffs,  reckoning  flour  in  biubt^^  £ 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  as  a  1861,  were  18,706,510  bushels.    In  pn>rh. :« 

medicd  writer  and  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  and  other  materials  of  western  commerce,  oj 

tmiversity  of  Pesth,  he  in  1844  resigned  that  business  was  proportionately  large, 

position,  and  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  TOLEDO,  a  province  of  Spain.  Kew  Ca>"  '^ 

the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  his  nation,  bounded  N.  by  Avila  and  Madrid,  £.  bj  Cwc-* 

which  he  had  long  and  successfully  cultivated*  ca,  8.  by  Ciudad  Beal,  W.  by  Caeere;?;  vei 

His  principal  works  are:  Eandlmeh  der  ungar-  6,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  828,755.    Tbe  ^J- 

i$ehen  Poeaie  (Pesth  and  Vienna,  1828) ;  Mag-  face  is  generally  mountainous,  and  tiitriv  &» 

yar  ekreetomathia  (2  vols.,  Pesth,  1853) ;  and  elevated  plains  toward  the  centre.    Tbe  T^«:-i 

A  magyar  nemuti  irodalom  tortenete  (^*  Hiistory  flows  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  pro>u.>''. 

of  the  National  Hungarian  Literature,'*  8  vols.,  and  receives  many  tributaries,  the  ma^  '>^' 

Pesth,  185 1-*5),  of  which  he  has  also  published  portent  of  which  are  the  Goadanamt.  A.- 

a  German  tran^ation.    He  has,  however,  been  berche,  Tietar,  A^oder,  and  Toroon.   Be^-^' 

chiefly  occupied  as  editor  of  the  Atherueum  (in  these,  the  Jignela  and  ita  affluents  flow  toi^'^d 

conjunction  with  B^jza  and  V Ordsmarty,  1837-  the  Guadiana.     Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron.  ('?- 

'44),  of  the  Vj  magyar  mvxeum  (since  1850)^  of  per,  quicksilver,  tin,  cinnabar,  alom,  \>w\  '<- 

the  *'  Annals*'  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  and  coal,  and  ochre  are  all  found.    TU  i"-  >* 

of  the  "  Kisfaludy  Society"  (as  secretary  to  generally  poor,  but  in  the  centre  snd  tuv.;: 

both),  and  of  the  works  of  Dayka,  Czuczor,  Ea-  the  8.  the  quality  improves.  Grain  of  dii*<  '• '  ' 

sinczy,  the  two  KisfiEdudys,  Csokonai,  VdrOs-  kinds,  flax,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  pM^'^*^ 

marty,  and  other  national  authors.  together  with  wine,  oil,  and  sflk. — ^Tour*'  '-  ^ 

TOLEDO,  a  city  of  Ohio,  near  the  western  Toletum\  the  oapiul,  ia  situated  on  the  X  '  -  ^ 

extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  100  m.  W.  from  Oleve-  of  the  Tagus,  2,400  feet  above  the  lerel  d'  ■ 

land  and  60  m.  8.  W.  fh>m  Detroit,  situated  on  sea,  and  42  m.  8. 8.  W.  fVom  Madrid;  p<t  •>   -^ 

the  estuary  of  the  Manmee  river,  in  lat.  41°  30'  14,000.   It  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  qih>c  a>t 

K.,  long.  ^'*  82'  W. ;  pop.  in  1840,  1,232 ;  in  sides  of  which  the  river  flows  ui  a  d<^ :  ^• 

1850,  3,82^,  in  1860, 13,768.    It  is  one  of  the  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  atone  bnu.-* 

most  important  commercial  towns  on  the  lakes,  about  100  feet  in  height,  one  of  wLiib  ^* 

possessing  a  flne  harbor  and  unsurpassed  fadli-  built  by  the  Moors  and  consists  oCa  ain^ic  »r<  - 

ties  for  internal  trade.     It  is  well  laid  out,  The  surrounding  country  is  nndulati&f  ^^^ 

d)iefly  on  elevated  ground,  having  wide  streets,  generally  barren,  and  the  heat  in  mu&u<'/ 

many  of  which  are  graded,  giving  an  easy  aa-  verv  great    Toledo  is  encircled  by  two  «i-^ 

cent  from  the  harbor  to  the  table  land  on  and  entered  by  9  gates,  some  of  wk'**'  *^ 

which  most  of  the  houses  are  built    It  haa  highly  ornamented.     The  streeCs  an  «^'*i' 

several  large  and  handsome  public  buildings,  crooked,  and  narrow,  but  ai«  tolerabi;    ^' 

and  a  considerable  number  of  private  red-  The  houses  are  genenally  built  in  tbtf  3''* "  "^ 

deuces  in  good  style  and  with  tastefully  adorn-  style,  fhim  2  to  4  stories  high  and  rooD.v. «  - 

ed  grounds.    It  is  becoming  eminently  health-  the  apartments  arranged  round  a  ooan.   •  * 

fal,  the  deaths  for  the  8  past  years  averaging  appearance  of  the  city  is  reniarfcil>[.^  r      | 

but  2.15  per  cent  of  its  whole  population,  esque.    The  cathedinl,  founded  in  1S^<  "'-   * 

There  are  2  daily  and  2  tri-weekly  newspa-  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  b  one  u  u« 
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*  i  II  Spain.  It  is  of  the  purest  Gothic  style,  on  national  and  domestic  subjects,  there  were 

-  <--t  long  and  204  feet  wide,  with  a  spire  more  than  10,000  subscribers.  He  afterward 
."--r    high.    The  palace  of  the  archbishop  published  Nieuwe  Oedichten  (1821  and  1829) 

•  i^  the  primate  of  Spain)  adjoins  the  ca-  and  VolksUederen  (1833),  and  before  his  death 
vil,  and  contains  a  library  very  rich  in  prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his 
'.vt  manuscripts.  The  Alcazar,  or  royal  works  (5  vols.,  1868-'5).  On  his  70th  birthday 
*j.    19  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.     The  the  king  of  Holland  sent  him  his  congratula- 

rsity  was  suppressed  in  1845.    The  prin-  tions  through  the  minister  of  justice,  and  cre- 

[  manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk  goods,  ated  him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  lion  of 

■t*;ither,  and  the  sword  blades  for  which  Holland;  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  hon- 

'  •  »\'n  is  so  famous.   (See  Sword.) — Accord-  or;  and  a  fund  was  formed  for  the  conmiemo* 

'  >  t  radition,  Toledo  was  founded  by  Jewish  ration  of  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution. 

r^t3  in  the  6th  century  B.  0.,  and  called        TOLTECS,  or Tolteoas  (Aztec,  Tulhuatecas), 

I'un,  '*  mother  of  people."    It  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anahuac  (Mexico)  prior  to 

'  :«.>iLians  in  192  B.  C,  and  some  portions  of  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  founders  of 

'V- 111  Is  and  an  amphitheatre  erected  by  them  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization.    Their  capi- 

•  V  \  n  ain.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  A.  D.  tal  was  Tula,  N.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where 
and  made  the  capital  of  Spain  in  567.  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  remains  of  ex- 
Moors  captured  it  in  711,  and  under  them  tensive  buildings  were  still  to  be  seen.    Many 

le  frreat  advances.   Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  other  ancient  ruins  throughout  Mexico  are  at- 

i^eon  wrested  it  from  the  Moors  after  a  tributed  to  them,  and  the  name  Toltec  has 

'  »le  siege  in  1085,  when  it  was  again  made  there  become  synonymous  with  architect.    By 

('  L[)ital  of  the  Christian  kings,  and  at  one  the  general  agreement  of  the  traditionary  le- 

•.'  had  a  population  of  200,000.    It  afterward  gends  of  the  nations  that  succeeded  them,  says 

rod  many  sieges,  which,  together  with  the  Prescott,  **the  Toltecs  were  well  instructed  in 

.  »val  of  the  court  to  Madrid,  have  been  the  agriculture  and  many  of  the  most  useful  me- 
f  ranses  of  its  decline.  It  was  occupied  by  chanic  arts;  were  nice  workers  of  metals;  in- 
French  from  1808  to  1818.  vented  the  complex  arrangement  of  time  adopt* 

'<.)LLAN^D,  a   N.  E.  co.  of  Connecticut,  ed  by  the  Aztecs;  and,  in  short,  were  the  true 

fird   by  the  Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers;  fountains  ofthe  civilization  which  distinguished 

a,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,187.    In  the  this  part  of  the  continent  in  later  times."    Ac- 

[Kirt  the  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  cording  to  the  tradition  which  has  generally 

le,  but  the  E.  part  is  very  hilly  and  the  been  foDowed,  they  migrated  from  the  north 

.  inferior.     The  productions  in  1850  were  some  time  in  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  found  Ana- 

~.  ^73  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,429  of  oats,  huac  occupied  by  a  savage  race,  whom  they  sub- 

•  .  '>o3  of  potatoes,  88,992  tons  of  hay,  381,166  dued  and  instructed  in  their  own  civilized  arts, 
-.  of  butter,  and  264,698  of  cheese.    There  and  established  their  dominion  over  the  whole 

"e  14  cotton  and  19  woollen  factories,  88  hat  country;  but  4  centuries  after  their  inmiigra- 

.  \  cap  manufactories,  5  founderies,  1  glass  and  tion,  reduced  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  unsuo- 

ardware  factories,  8  machine  shops,  7  grist  cessftil  wars,  the  great  body  of  them  departed 

"i,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  9  sewing  silk  and  southward,  and  founded  in  Chiapas  and  6ua- 

'.'iroad  manufactories,  4  paper  mills,  9  tan-  temala  the  cities  whose  ruins  still  excite  the 

•tL'S,  41  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers.    Later  in- 

40  pupils  attending  public  schools.     It  is  vestigations,  however,  have  led  to  the  suppod- 

• '--socted  by  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  tion  that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  latter 

•'ikjll,  and  the  New  London  northern  rail-  region,  and  that  of  the  Aztecs  still  further 

jU,    Capital,  Tolland.  south.     (See  Aztec.)    A  few  of  the  Toltecs 

1  r)LLEyDAL.    See  Lallt-Tollexdal.  still  remained  in  AnaJiuac  on  the  arrival  ofthe 

T( )  LLEyS,  Hejtdeik  Cornbliszoox,  a  Dutch  Chichemecs,  Aztecs,  and   other  tribes,  who, 

t,  born  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24, 1780,  died  in  while    adopting   their  civilization,  engrafted 

-^''>.     Uis  first  poems  were  songs  which  he  upon  it  savage  rites  and  practices  to  which  the 

r  »*e  for  a  patriotic  society  after  the  French  Toltecs  were  strangers. 

TV  into  Holland.    He  published  volumes  of        TOLU,  Balsam  of.    See  Balsams. 

i.  lor  poems  in  1800  and  1802,  and  in  1805  the        TOMATO  (lyeoperncvm  e*eulentum^  Dunal), 

-  .;ua  of  "  Lucretia,'*  which  was  prohibited  by  a  plant  of  the  nightshade  family,  natural  order 
'♦-•  triivernment.  Another  tragedy^  De  Hoei'  BolanacecBy  the  fruit  of  which,  possessing  an 
''n  en  KabeljaauidBchen  ("Hooks  and  Cod-  agreeable  acid  flavor,  is  employed  in  various 

r'),  was  founded  on  the  hostilities  of  two  ways  for  the  table.     It  is  supposed  to  have 

i>  /ch  factions  which  were  so  named  in  the  originated  in  South  America,  and  to  have  been 

i'h  and  1 5th  centuries.     His  popularity  be-  early  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru.     Sev- 

•  .1  with  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  eral  varieties  were  known  in  England  in  Go- 
-  poems  in  1808,  one  of  which,  "To  a  Fall-  rarde's  time  (1597),   and  Parkinson  in  1656 

'.  M.iilen,"  was  specially  admired;  and  he  be-,  speaks  of  them  as  garden  curiosities  under  the 

10  the  favorite  national  poet,  and  the  head  names  of  love  apples,  amorous  apples,  and 

'  ::iO  school  of  Rotterdam.   For  the  third  edi-  golden  apples,  more  for  their  beauty  than  for 

' '  u  of  bis  poems  (1817),  many  of  which  are  any  supposed  use.    On  the  continent  Dodoens, 
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a  Dotch  herbalist,  in  1688  mentiona  them  as  eveii  training  npon  trallisea  or  aguart  maj 

vegetables  to  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and  walls  can  be  recommended  where  early  fhiii 

oil.    Rumphios  in  his  Herbarium  AmhoieMe  are  wanted.    The  process  consists  la  ^yisfrv 

(1755)  speaks  of  two  kinds  called  tomaiUy  need  naUing  the  branches  as  they  grow  snd  Bippi&z 

in  cooking  among  the  Malays;  and  the  word  off  the  lateral  shoots,  but  carefully  prMeniu 

tomatl  is  applied  to  several  species  of  $olanum  those  leaves  which  are  near  the  ilowsn.  T^ 

among  the  Mexicans.     Formerly  they  were  frait  of  the  earliest  and  best,  well  lipeocd, 

odled  pami  tParo  by  the  Italians,  and  now  are  should  be  selected  for  seed, 

known  as  pomi  ePamore  and  extensively  colti-  TOMBIOBEE,  Tombigbt,  or  Tommm  i 

vated  around  Naples  and  Rome.    The  several  river  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  r;«» 

varieties  are  known  by  the  form  and  color  of  in  Tishomingo  co.  in  the  N.  £.  extremitT  sa 

the  fruit,  and  each  was  described  as  a  distinct  the  former  state.    It  first  flows  &  to  Cvi-iS- 

species  by  Dunal,  who  examined  them  strue-  bus,  thence  8.  £•  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  when  H 

turally  and  noticed  their  distinctive  character-  receives  the  Black  Warrior  on  the  kft,  H 

istics  in  his  *^  Natural  History,  ^.,  of  the  8ola-  thence  generally  8.,  with  many  and  nduc& 

num"  (Montpellier,  1818),  but  which  neverthe*  windings,  to  its  Junction  with  the  Alabmi 

less  can  be  referred  to  a  common  tyne,  viz.,  about  46  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  m\ui 

the  larse  red  tomato,  with  deeply  divided,  stream  takes  the  name  of  Mobile  river,  asdfili 

rough,  hairy  leaves,  and  clusters  of  yellow  into  Mobile  bay  about  80  m.  from  the  golf  of 

flowers,  succeeded  by  large,  lobed  fruit  of  an  Mexico.    Its  length  is  estimated  atiSO  m-iad 

orange-red  or  scarlet  color  when  ripe.     The  it  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Ccl:m- 

mode  of  growth  in  stem,  foliage,  and  flower  bus,  866  m.  from  the  month  of  Mobile  mer, 

is  indeed  much  the  same  in  every  variety,  and  for  smaller  boats  to  Aberdean,  abooi  >> 

the  plant  being  annual,  with  long,  prostrate,  m.  further  up. 

branching  stems,  of  a  grayish  hue  and  viscid-  TOMLINE,  Gkorob,  an  English  prelate.  eVi- 
pubescent;  leaves  of  ^e  same  character,  un-  est  son  of  George  Pretyman,  bora  in  Ben 
equally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  deeply  cut,  acu-  8t  Edmunds,  Oct.  9, 1760,  died  in  Sept  1'^' 
minate,  glaucous  beneath;  flowers  in  naked  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  is  ip 
lateral  clusters,  supported  on  a  conm&on,  slen-  became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  snd  hi  IT^S  U 
der,  fork-branched  peduncle ;  calyx  with  6  or  private  secretary  when  the  latter  wm  miJi 
6  segments;  corolla  rotate,  6  or  6  deft,  yellow,  chsnoellor  of  the  exchequer.  When  Pitt  It- 
pubescent;  stamens  6,  with  conical  anthers,  came  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Fret jdidvi^ 
which  are  connate  at  their  extremities  and  de-  made  his  secretary,  and  remained  with  him  h- 
hisce  lengthwise ;  fruit  a  berry  of  8  or  8  cells,  1787.  After  having  received  various  jotift- 
with  fiat,  hairy  seed  enveloped  in  a  juicy  pulp,  meats,  he  was  made  in  1787  bishop  d  hDc\<t 
The  small  red  tomato  has  a  globukr  fruit,  and  dean  of  8t.  Panrs,  and  in  1820  vw  tr&n»> 
aomewhat  flattened  near  the  stem  and  at  its  ferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  \M  B.^- 
apex.  The  pear-shaped  tomato  b  ovate  and  ta-  op  Pretyman  assumed  the  name  of  T('tri.-< 
pering  towiud  the  stem ;  it  is  tender  and  ripens  in  consequence  of  hanng  received  by  vii-  is 
more  tardily.  The  cherry  tomato  has  a  small,  estate  from  Marmadoke  Tomline,  who  «»  » 
round,  red  fruit,  possessing  a  sprightly  acid  way  related  to  him.  He  published'*  The  Erf- 
flavor,  but  on  account  of  its  size  used  chiefly  for  meats  of  Christian  Theology**  (9  toUv  "^ 
pickling.  The  large  yellow  tomato  is  nothing  Refutation  of  Calvinism,'*  and  **Mcoioin  <■ 
out  a  variety  of  the  large  red,  and  the  small  William  Pitt"  (3  vols.  8vo.).  , 
red  a  variety  of  the  cherry  tomato,  as  likewise  T0MMA8E0,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  author  ol 
the  fig  tomato,  which  when  dried  is  prepared  revolutionist,  bom  in  E^ebenieo,  Dalanm.  i> 
as  a  sweetmeat.  Some  much  improved  varie>  1803.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  sad  H^'-j 
ties  of  the  tomato  are  at  present  in  great  repute,  several  years  in  Florence,  where  he  wtf  oo'  > 

fruit 

son  tinted  with  violet    The  upright 

recommended  because  its  stems  are  erect  and  he  engaged  in  literary  pnraoita  in  Vew^j^ 

its  habits  are  better  suited  to  small  gardens,  the  end  of  1847,  he  along  with  Mania  fip<«^ 

A  species  (L.  Humholdtii)    was    introduced  petition  to  the  emperor  for  a  milder  cxercL**" 

to  notice,  being   brought  from  Peru,  about  the  censorship;  and  in  Jan.  1848,  the p^>^ 

40  years  since,  which  is  said  to  be  a  poren-  of  these  two  leaders  of  the  nationslpsily^:*^ 

niaL — ^The  tomato  is  readily  raised  from  seeds  their  arrest  and  imprisonment  The«pri*>''«^ 

or  from  cuttings,  but  the  former  is  the  usual  the  people  efiectea  their  release  in  Msrr-  ^ 

mode,  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  sheltered  frames  Tommaseo  became  a  member  of  thepitnn^*-^ 

in  March,  and  transplanting  into  the  open  government    From  this  he  withdrev  in<^*^ 

nnd  when  the  weather  permita,  cold  and  butin  August  returned  as  minister  of  po<*''^ 

being  destructive  to  tne  young  plants,  struction;  and  hemadetwounsQee(stfB|.^^^ 

A  light  rich  mould,  upon  a  porous  subsoil,  is  neys  to  Paris  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Kt^. 

preferable,  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure  will  be  republic.    After  his  return  in  Jab  1^-  ^ 

round  advantageous.    The  plants  as  they  grow  lost  his  infiuence  in  Venice  ahnost  ^^^\^ 

may  be  supported  by  a  low  framework,  and  consequence  of  his  moderate  vlew%  ob^  ^ 
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> Illation  of  the  city  he  was  one  of  the  40  the  state  legialatore  for  10  months,  to  prerent 

-iots  who  were  exUed.    Since  that  time  he  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  America  in 

resided  chiefly  in  Corf  a  and  Turin.    Tom-  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  intended  to 

s  -o  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  take  the  place  of  the  old  United  States  bank« 

•  »iing  Italy  who  have  sought  to  unite  the  This  measure  gained  him  great  popularity  at 

..-i<> LIS  principles  of  Oatholicism  with  liberty  the  time,  but  did  not  in  the  end  defeat  the 

i    liberal  opinions.     Of  his  numerous  writ-  charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  passed  in  1813. 

<^  the  most  important  are:  Kuovo  dizionario  In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  dated 

f^inonimi  delta  lingtM  Italiana  (Florence,  Jan.  28,  1817,  he  recommended  the  total  aboli- 

2  ;   new  ed.,  1839-^40) ;  a  commentary  upon  tion  of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and 

to  (Venice,  1837) ;  a  collection  of  papers  an  act  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  passed, 

me   Venetian  embassy  bearing  upon  the  to  take  effect  July  4,  1827. 

'ory  of  France  during  the  16th  century  (2  TOMSK,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia, 

-.,  Paris,  1838);  N^u4>vi  seritti  (^  xoh,^  Ven-  bounded  by  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  the  Chinese 

.    1S39--40);  Studj  eritiei  (2  vols,,  Venice,  empire,    and    the   Kirgheez    territory,  from 

:  > )  :   and  Lettere  di  P(uguale  de*  Faoli  (Flor-  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irtish  ;    area, 

vr,  1846),  with  a  valuable  history  of  Paoli's  139,472  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  687,677.     The 

-.  and  of  the  war  for  Oorsican  independence.  Altai  mountains  extend  along  the  S.  part,  and 

lias  also  made  a  collection  of  popular  songs,  the  surface  descends  toward  the  N.    The  river 

->ran,  Oorsican,  Dalmatian,  and  Greek,  under  Obi  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government,  flows 

■  title  of  PoesU  popolari  Italiane  (4  vols.,  N.  W.,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the 

vic^e.  183^*42),  with  historic  notices.  chief  of  which  are  the  Bia,  Tchumish,  Tom, 

.OMPKINS,  a  central  co.  of  New  York,  Tchulim,  and  Eet     There  are  several  lakes 

lined  by  several  tributaries  of  Oayugalake,  of  considerable  size,  particularly  in  the  west. 

•  head  of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Gk>ld,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  all 

.aty;  area,  506  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 81,411.  found  in  the  moimtains  of  the  S.,  and  ex- 

••  surface  is  hilly,  the  valley  of  the  lake  being  tensively  worked.     A  great  deal  of  the  N. 

)  feet  below  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  the  part  of  the  province  is  barren,  and  only  sup- 

!  is  generally  best  adapted  to  grazing.    The  ports  the  slender  flocks  and  herds  of  some  no- 

xluctions  in  1855  were  117,048  bushels  of  madic  tribes;  but  toward  the  8.  the  pastures 

;  oat,  372,202  Of  Indian  corn,  82,816  of  bar-  become   luxuriant,  and  abundant  crops   are 

V   and  rye,  812,983  of  oats,  74,303  of  buck-  raised,  but  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth 

i.rat,  111,106  of  potatoes,  417,757  of  apples,  of  the  people.    The  population  is  composed  of 

^43  tons  of  hay,  79,932  lbs.  of  flax,  27,090  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Ostiaks.    The 

tobacco,  1,645,947  of  butter,  and  160,834  of  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Biisk 

)<>1.     There  were  28  grist  mills,  97  saw  mills,  and  Kolyvan  on  the  Obi,  and  Ust-Kameno- 

:  tanneries,  9  furnaces,  8  woollen  factories,  2  gorsk   and    Semipalatinsk    on   the    Irtish. — 

•or  mills,  2  oil  cloth  factories,  66  churches,  Tomsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right 

'i  4  newspapers;  in  1859  there  were  11,913  bank  of  the  river  Tom,  in  lat.  56°  29'  N.,  long. 

.  ila  attending  public  schools.    Cayuga  lake  85°  10'  £.,  610  m.  £.  from  Tobolsk ;  pop.  about 

>l>He3  water  communication  with  the  Erie  10,000.    It  consists  of  an  elevated  part  which 

Mill.     The  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  railroad  stands  upon  hilly  ground,  and  a  lower  town  or 

.-;-^s  through  the  county.    Capital,  Ithaca.  suburb;  the  former  is  principally  inhabited  by 

i\)MPXINS,  DahislD.,  an  American  states-  Bussians,  and  the  latter  by  Tartars  and  people 

in,  born  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  CO.,  N.Y.,  from  Bokhara.     There   are  manufactures  of 

usi  21,  1774,  died  on  Staten  island,  June  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap ;  and  a  consider- 

[ ,  1  -^25.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  col-  able  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  Calmucks  and 

.0  in  1795,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Ostiaks  in  cattle,  furs,  fish,  &c.,  for  which  £u- 

r  ill  New  York  in  1797,  and  soon  attained  ropean,  Bokharian,  and  Chinese  goods  are  ex- 

'•'i'Sii  position  both  in  and  out  of  his  profes-  changed.    The  great  road  leading  to  the  fron- 

1.     In  1801  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  tier  of  China  passes  through  the  lower  town. 

.  Mature,  and  also  of  the  convention  for  re-  TON,  or  Tun,  a  denomination  of  weight, 

i^aiir  the  state  constitution.    In  1804  he  be-  equal  to  20cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.,  and  also  (usually 

^  Mc  a  member  of  congress  from  the  city  of  with  the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure 

.V  York,  and, the  same  year  was  appointed  of  252  gallons;  also  applied  to  dry  measures 

le  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  and  solid  measures  of  various  capacities.    The 

>'.rt  of  the  state.    In  1807  he  was  elected  tons  used  by  difi^erent  nations  in  shipping  are 

v>.'rnor  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  fill  often  entirely  different  from  their  ordinary 

>  tt  odice  by  reelection  till  1817,  when  he  re-  measures  of  the  same  name.    In  common  use, 

-Mel  in  conseqnence  of  his  election  as  vice-  the  ton  weight  is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when 

**  -i'lerit  of  the  United  States ;  in  1820  he  was  it  is  termed  the  *^  short  ton  ;^^  but  by  act  of  oon- 

l*'cted  to  the  latter  office,  which  he  held  till  gress,  when  not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the 

'  irch  4,  1825.    During  the  war  of  1812,  by  ton  is  to  be  understood  as  2,240  lbs.    The  dif- 

■  ^  evcrtions  in  calling  out  troops  and  send-  ferent  values  of  the  ton  weight  involve  great 
z  thum  into  the  fijeld,  he  contributed  largely  confusion  in  commercial  transactions.  Mr. 
'  :he  national  success.    In  1812  he  prorogued  Alexander,  in  his  "  Universal  Dictionary  of 
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Weights   and  Heasnres'*   (Baliimord,  1850),  eonntrj,  and  in  1705  came  to  the  rmtej  y.-- 

gives  60  different  kinds  of  tons,  and  there  are  where  he  lived  in  sncoession  at  FhiUir. 

some  used  for  coal,  and  perhaps  others  also,  West  Cheater,  and  Downingtown,Pe&iu£i 

which  he  does  not  name ;   thus  in  Maryland  Princeton,  N.  J.    Urgent  letters  from  Irt 

the  ordinary  ton  is  2,000  lbs.,  the  nsnal  coal  stating  that  that  conntry  was  ripe  for  i  - 

ton  2,240  lbs.,  and  the  miner's  ton,  according  induced  him  to  sail  for  France  in  Jan.  IT. 

to  which  he  is  paid,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance  gain  the  aid  of  the  directory;  aixi  o^:: 

being  for  waste.    The  shipping  ton  of  France  large  measure  to  his  exertions,  that  c 

was  by  the  old  standard  2,158.43  lbs.,  and  the  ment  determined  to  fit  out  a  powerfU  . 

metrical  ton  is  2,204.74  lbs. ;  of  Spain,  2,032  tion,  the  command  of  whicn  wss  p- 

lbs. ;  of  Portugal,  1,765.8  lbs.    The  measure-  Hoche.    In  July  Tone  received  his  ^qdz- 

ment  ton  for  shipping  is  in  the  United  States  as  ehefde  brigade,  and  was  also  uudt  ^ 

40  pubic  feet ;  in  China  and  India,  60 ;  in  Por-  jutant-general  to  Hoche,  whom  he  scoot:;. 

tugal,7d.8;  in  France,  60.842;  and  in  Ham-  in  Deo.  1796,  in  the  armament  deati:.- 

burg,  88.219.    As  a  measure  of  dry  capacity,  Bantnr  bay.  The  fleet  was  scattered  b^  $: 

there  are  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden  and  Tone  was  nnable  to  persuade  the  F: 

not  fewer  than  6  different  tons,  varying  from  government  to  undertake  another  eip. 

8.04  to  6.18  bushels ;  while  the  shipping  tons  of  on  a  large  scale.    In  1797  be  was  atu  1 

Portugal^  France,  and  Italy  range  from  41.43  to  the  Bavarian  army;  and,  sdll  perseit.'-^. 

43.98  bushels.    The  liquid  tun  measure  is  quite  the  project  of  raising  an  inanrrectioc  - 

as  varied  in  Europe,  and  as  applied  to  different  native  land,  in  Sept.  1798,  he  aoconja- 

articles,  as  wine,  beer,  &c.    In  England  the  tun  petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland,  vh... 

for  wine  is  252  gallons,  and  for  beer  263.7  gallons,  intercepted  and  defeated  by  an  Englisli  ^  - 

Of  the  vessels  called  tuns,  the  most  famous  is  ron  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  - 

tbat  known  as  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  the  fighting  desperately.  Tone  was  taken  fr>' 

capacity  of  which  is  283,200  bottles  of  wine ;  He  was  not  at  first  recognized,  but  at  I 

but  it  has  remained  empty  since  1769.  kenny  was  placed  in  irons,  taken  to  I 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolfs,  an  Irish  revolu-  tried  by  court  martial,  and  seuteoc^  - 

tionist,  bom  in  Dublin,  June  20, 1763,  died  in  hanged  on  Nov.  12.    On  the  11th  h«  c: 

prison  there,  Nov.  19, 1798.    He  was  educated  throat  with  a  penknife,  and  died  in  oozL^r, 

at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  in  1786,  before  a  few  days  afterward.    His  antdbiognpliy ' 

he  had  completed  his  course,  made  a  runaway  a  diary  kept  during  his  residence  in  In:^•  '■ 

nuuriage,*  which  turned  out  happily.    Early  in  published  by  his  son,  William  Theol>iL<i/ 

1787  he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Mid-  Tone  (Washington,  1826),  who  was  as  < - 

die  Temple,  and  in  1789  was  called  to  the  bar.  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  after  his  £kl  ^  ^ 

He  disliked  the  profession  extremely,  and  paid  of  the  United  States. 
too  little  attention  to  it  to  be  successful.    In       TONGATABOO.    See  FanamLT  Iju>  * 
defence  of  the  whig  club  he  published  at  this       TONQUE,  the  symmetrical  organ,  ^ :  j 

time  his  first  pamphlet,  "A  Review  of  the  Last  on  the  median  line,  at  the  commenees:^  - 1 

Session  of  Parliament.^^    Not  long  afterward,  the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to  the  s'^ 

on  the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he  of  touch  and  taste,  variously  used  in  tie  v 

wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  an  lection  and  preparation  of  the  food  ft:  t 

independent  nation  was  not  bound  by  a  decla-  lutition,  and  the  principal  instnimecs ::  « 

ration  of  war.     Embracing  the  liberal  ideas  articulation  of  sounds.    Taking  the  toiL' 

to  which  the  French  revolution  had  given  life  man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  attaeht^-  > 

and  power,  he  actively  devoted  himself  to  the  base  to  the  movable  hyoid  arch  of  ^"*;' /| 

task  of  effecting  a  union  against  the  govern-  suspended  and  kept  in  place  by  inQscJe' "  | 

ment  between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  the  skull,  sternum,  and  scapula;  it  is essci* . 

dissenters,  and  in  1791  addressed  to  the  latter  a  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  more:  * 

pamphlet  entitled  **  An  Argument  on  behalf  of  its  various  portions ;  it  is  covered  hj  vei?  '- 

the  Oatholics  of  Ireland,^'  which  was  very  sue-  sitive  mucous  membrane,  containing  i^*^  , 

cessful.    The  same  year  he  assisted  in  founding  mucous  glands  and  follicles;  fihroos,  ^' 

the  first  club  of ''  United  Irishmen"  at  Belfast,  and  fatty  tissues  enter  into  its  Btmctnr^,'-^^ 

and  in  forming  them  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  y', 

But  as  these  clubs  soon  became  perverted  from  The  size  varies,  bearing  no  relation  to  ti^'" 

their  original  aims  of  Oatholic  emancipation  of  the  individual,  but  proportioned  to  tk^' 

and  parliamentary  reform  to  the  more  extreme  city  of  the  alveolar  arch ;  it  is,  therefor^  -  - 

measures  for  revolutionizing  the  country,  htf  er  in  women  than  in  men.  It  follows  s^-- ' 

lost  in  them  almost  all  his  influence.    In  1792  direction  of  the  lower  jaw  in  ita  ^^^^.  •  \. 

he  succeeded  Richard  Burke,  the  son  of  Ed-  and  behind  that  curves  dowmrara  i^ ; 

mund  Burke,  as  the  secretary  and  agent  of  the  ward  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  it  ia  fi^  eic^\  'j 

Oatholic  committee,  and  subsequently  became  posterior  extremity  and  the  posterior  j '; '. 

implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  Jackson,  sent  lower  surflace;  from  the  base  to  the  «^r;^^ . , 

from  France  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  extends  a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  mo^^-^ 

Irish.    By  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  gov-  of  the  latter  organ,  and  from  the  ^^.j^ 

ernment,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  base  to  the  soft  palate  2  folds  oo  c*cb^ 
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r*<9  of  the  ilraoefl,  between  which  are  dttiat*  and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distribnted  respeo- 

.o  tonsils;  under  the  anterior  free  extremity  tivelj  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portiona, 

t.'  rrcnom  which  connects  it  with  the  lower  and  the  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal ;  for 

a    Hbrons  and  mncons  lamina  or  ligament,  their  functions  see  Tastb.    The  tongne  in  fish- 

'  r  i  iiies  so  short  congenitally  as  to  prevent  es  is  rudimentary,  and  not  endowed  with  any 

iree  movements  of  the  tongne  and  to  re-  great  sensibility  or  motile  power;  in  reptUea 

>.'    an  operation  for  its  division.    There  is  a  it  varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  movabfl- 

'  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  ity,  being  in  some  immovable  or  short  and 

V:in  line,  from  which  extend  outward  and  thick,  in  some  remarkable  for  slendemess  and 

V  arc!  numerous  other  lines  whose  angle  of  length  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  for  pro- 

II    points  backward;  the  posterior  8d  is  tractility  (as  in  the  chameleon  and  frog);  in 

>orli  and  without  compound  papiU®,  exhibit-  them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  prehension  and 

:\  tow  simple  ones  and  the  nodular  eminences  not  of  sensation.    The  tongue  in  birds  is  also 

i  e  numerous  muciparous  glands ;  in  front  of  prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 

^  i  s  a  V-shaped  ridge,  the  angle  directed  back-  provided  at  the  base  with  numerous  spines  dv* 

•  h  formed  by  2  converging  lines  of  button-  rected  backward  to  prevent  the  return  of  food ; 

>  eminences,  the  circumvallate  papiUaa;  in  though  itself  incapable  of  elongation,  it  may  be 

it  of  these,  and  occupying  the  anterior  |  of  remarkably  protruded  by  the  action  of  the  moa- 

organ,  are  the  fungiform  and  conical  or  vil-  cles  attached  to  the  very  long  and  movable 

•  ria  ])apill89,  the  former  spheroidal,  red,  and  hyoid  bones.    In  some  mammals,  as  the  giraffe 
'  to  red,  the  latter  very  nimierous.  The  osseous  and  ant-eater,  it  is  capable  of  great  elonga* 

•  ;K>rt  of  the  tongue  is  the  IJ-shaped  or  hyoid  tion,  and  is  an  important  organ  of  prehension; 
•iO.  consisting  ofa  base  or  median  body,  2  great-  the  recurved   spmes  of  the  cats  have  been 

ind  2  lesser  comua,  and  placed  in  the  neck  referred  to,  and  constitute  efficient  instruments 

wveen  the  lower  jaw  and  the  thyroid  oartil-  for  cleaning  flesh  from  bones  and  for  comb- 

' ;  it  is  the  homologue  of  a  very  complex  ing  their  fur.    In  man  the  tongue  is  not,  prop- 

:  Mr  at  as  in  the  lower  vertebrates.    Themus-  erly  speaking,  prehensile,  but  is  engaged  in 

>»  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tongue,  and  the  acta  of  suction  and  drinking,  as  every  one 

.  form  its  Unctions  in  prehension,  mastica-  knows;  it  keeps  the  food  during  mastication 

•n,  deglutition,  and  speech;  they  are  arranged  within  the  range  of  the  teeth,  collects  it  from 

a  complicated  manner,  so  as  to  mutually  all  parts  of  the  mouth  preparatory  to  swallow* 

;'TMjrt  each  other,  rendering  the  movements  ing,  and  is  also  concerned  in  the  commence- 

nie  organ  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive;  ment  of  deglutition;  and  it  is  the  prindpal 

•  y  are  attached  to  the  submucous  fibrous  tis-  organ  of  speech.    It  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
%  which  is  Arm  and  thick  on  the  superior  enlargement,  atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and 

face.    The  mucous  membrane  is  invested  malignant  diseases.    The  fiir  in  disease  de> 

ha  delicate  scaly  epithelium,  the  superficial  pends  on  a  sodden  and  opaque  condition  of  the 

vor  of  which  readily  and  constantly  falls  off.  epithelium  of  the  filiform  and  conical  papiUsB^ 

e  papillas  are  much  like  those  of  the  skin,  arising  from  an  alteration  of  the  mucus  and  saliva 

.  <st  being  compound  organs,  in  their  nervous  of  the  mouth,  the  bright  red  color  of  the  fhngi- 

'  1  vascular  supply;  the  oircumvallate  are  6  form  presenting  a  striking  contrast;  the  amount, 

•  •  I  ()  in  number,  and  sometimes  }  of  an  inch  in  color,  and  arrangement  of  the  fur  are  symptom* 

leter;  the  fungiform  are  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  atic  of  various  morbid  changes  in  the  system 

diameter,  and  vary  greatly  in  number,  per-  of  interest  to  the  physician,  though  there  is 

«t  accounting  for  the  weU  known  diversity  great  variety  within  the  limits  of  health.    The 

.1  tho  acutenessof  the  sense  of  taste  in  differ-  papillary  surface  is  healed  and  repaired  with 

it  iudividnals;  the  filiform  are  the  most  nu-  great  readiness  and  perfection. 

!')*roiis,  closely  set  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  cov-  TONIO  (Gr.  roM>«,  to  strengthen),  a  med- 

rn^' the  anterior  f  of  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  icine   used   for  increasing   permanently   the 

I  whixt  is  caUed  the  fur;  their  epithelium  fre-  strength  of  the  organic  actions  of  the  different 

I'^tly  breaks   up   into  hair-like  processes,  systems  of  the  animal  economy,  giving  a  dura- 

.  ;vin;;  their  imbrications  directed  backward,  ble  exaltation  to  the  energies  of  all  parts  of 

>  lich  mark  a  physiological  distinction  between  the  frame,  without  necessarily  producing  any 

^■**  sentient  oircumvallate  and  fungiform  pa-  apparent  increase  of  the  healthy  actions.    £x« 

/I'D  and  the  protective  and  motor  filiform  and  tracts  of  bitter  substances  (see  Bittxb  Pbinoi- 

<  jnical  ones.  The  conical  papillod  are  generally  fles)  are  much  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also 

r>  ii;irded  as  tactile,  the  fungiform  and  circum-  tincture  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  like. 

'  i'.i  ite  as  gustatory  (acutely  tactile),  and  the  TONNA,    Oharlottb    Elizabeth,    better 

ifirm  as  the  homologues  of  the  recurved  known  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  ^^ Charlotte 

•ines  of  the  tongue  of  the  cats,  and  as  princi-  Elizabeth,'*  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  Nor* 

:  <'ly  concerned  in  regulating  the  movements  wich  in  1792,  died  in  London,  July  12, 1846. 

'  1 1  he  food  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Michael 

•t  the  muscles  of  deglutition.    The  principal  Brown,  rector  of  8t.  Giles's,  Norwich,  and  a 

:  :n  ries  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual  branches  canon  of  the  cathedral.  She  injured  her  health 

>i  tlie  external  carotid;  the  sensory  nerves  are  in  childhood  by  intense  study.    6he  was  first 

ihe  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  trifacial  married  to  Capt.  George  Phelan  of  the  British 
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amy,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Nova  Sootia  for  avoided  only  by  the  pmicfcare 

2  years,  and  sabseqnently  for  5  more  in  Ireland,  mptore  of  the  abscess.    The 

Her  husband  becoming  insolvent,  and  finally  scroMona  and  chronic  b  ' 

insane,  she  was  oompeUed  to  resort  to  litera-  similar  treatment,  with  the  additioii  i 

tore  for  a  livelihood,  and  wrote  numerous  re-  and  alteratives,  detergent  gtrglee,  stn 

ligious  narratives  and  tales,  which  were  very  and  astringent  applications,  and,  as  a  last  > 

popular,  and  still  remain  so.    In  1841  she  waa  sort,  excision  by  tiie  bistoury  or  a  spmevil  ^ 

married  a  second  time  to  Mr.  L.  H.  J.  Tonna  of  strument  called  tonsillotome.    A  noisy  itspsv 

the  united  service  institution,  whose  S3rmpathy  tion  during  sleep  in  scrofulous  children  in  es- 

with  her  literary  pursuits  stimulated  her  to  oases  will  indicate  chronic  enlarpemcBC  <tf ;. 

new  exertions.    Of  her  works,  nearly  60  in  tonsils.    They  are  also  the  seat  o£  jthijepkac- 

number,  the  titles  of  those  best  known  are :  calculi,  and  from  their  mucous   folfi^es  4: 

^  Judah's  Lion,"  *'  Judaa  Capta,"  "  Helen  Fleet-  often  cast  out  soft  and  fetid  concretaoiia^ 
wood,"  "  Personal  Recollections,"  "  Chapters       T0N8TALL.    Bee  TimaTAix. 
on  Flowers,"  "Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  ''Prin-       TONSUBE  (Lat.  tando,  to  dipX  tlie  mes 

cipalities  and  Powers,"  "The  Siege  of  Derry,"  given  to  a  mark  distinguishing  tbe  €^q^ 

"  Ciount  Raymond  of  Toulouse,"  "  The  Desert-  the  Roman  Oatholio  and  the  eastern  chet^ 

ers,"  and  "  Wrongs  of  Women."  firom  the  laity,  and  formed  by  cuttizi^  ixff  a  pr* 

TONQUIN.    See  Anav.  tion  or  the  whole  of  the  hair  Iroia  tlie  IM 

TONQUIN,  GuLV  of,  an  arm  of  the  Ohina  During  the  first  6  centuries  the  tcxisnre  ei  tr 

aea,  having  the  province  of  Tonquin  on  the  W,  clergy  was  entirely  unknown,  and  tike  pnea^ 

the  Chinese  province  of  Quang-tung  on  the  N.  of  ahaving  the  head  or  wearing  the  hak  'j 

and  £.,  and  the  island  of  Hainan  on  the  S.  £. ;  short  is  in  fact  condemned  in  priests  br  Jens' 

length,  800  m.;  average  width,  150  m.    The  and  others  of  the  fi&thers.    But  in  we  Itff 

Sangkoi  or  Tonquin  river  and  several  smaller  part  of  the  6th  century  the  monks  b^gc  '■ 

streams  flow  into  it.    It  has  numerous  islands,  dip  the  hair  in  a  conspicuoiuly  d^HEXL' 

The  typhoons  are  very  violent  in  the  gulf.  manner,  or  to  shave  the  entire  head,  psr.^ 

TOKSILS,  or  Ahtodal^  a  collection  of  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  w«r.i 

mucous  follicles  situated  in  the  throat  on  each  partly  for  the  express  purpose  of  expi«3c 

Bide  in  the  interval  between  the  pillars  of  the  themselves  to  ridicule.    Frcon  the  moBks  l^ 

fimces.     They  are  almond-shaped,  with  the  tonsure  gradually  passed  over  to  the  sec^x 

larger  end  directed  upward ;  hence  their  Latin  clergy,  and  in  the  6th  century  it  began  u>  pr^ 

name  given  above,  and  the  popular  one  of  *^  al-  vail  throughout  the  church.    I>iff<M«Bt  farat 

monds  of  the  throat."    They  vary  in  size  in  were  in  use  in  the  national  churches  of  Eeirfe 

different  individuds,  being  generaUy  the  lar-  The  tonsure  of  the  Roman  church,  abo  csiiru 

S est  in  scrofhlous  constitutions;  their  excretoiy  totuura  Petri,  consisted  in  shaving  tbe  eessi 

ucts  terminate  in  small  sacs  imbedded  in  their  head  and  leaving  only  a  circular  crown  of  hKz, 

substance,  and  open  on  the  mucous  membrane,  This  form  was  soon  adopted  in  ^lain.  f nsoe 

their  secretion  serving  to  lubricate  the  parts  and  Germany.  Pone' Gregory  IL,  in  721.  ■■fe 

concerned  in  deglutition.    They  are  well  sup-  it  obligatory  for  ail  priests  under  the  pesajr 

plied  with  blood  from  the  facial,  inferior  pha-  of  excommunication,  and  in  Spain  it  wm  n- 

ryngeal,  and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  and  garded  and  enforced  as  a  mark  of  oitM&rr 

there  is  a  considerable  network  of  veins  around  in  distinction  from  the  tonsure  of  the  hwcc%. 

them;  they  receive  numerous  nervous  filaments  who  used  to  shave  only  a  small  ctrcoltfpc^ 

from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  par  vagum,  and  of  the  occiput    Later,  however,  thb  osuc 

trifacial.    The  external  sniface  is  adherent  to  of  the  heretics  prevailed  again  in  GermaBjai 

the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  while  other  northern  countries  from  ^imatic  retsGai 

the  internal  is  free  and  prominent;  the  carotid  and  is  stUl  in  use.    Many  regulationa  vith  !^ 

artery  is  behind  and  to  the  outside,  which  must  gard  to  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  were  nttk : 

be  borne  in  mind  in  puncturing  the  abscesses  the  course  of  centuries,  but  they  often  cant* 

to  which  they  are  very  subject.    These  organs  be  disregarded.    The  clerical  crown  mmt  ^ 

are  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  preserved  by  repeated  trimming  when  mr^ 

with  the  exudation  of  whitish  and  tenacious  sary,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  provides  tba  • 

fSidse  membranes,  and  great  enlargement,  often  be  enlarged  as  the  wearer  rises  ui  ecdenijaei 

impeding  respiration  and  deglutition.    Their  station  and  dignity.  The  priests  of  Scotlsfidisi 

common  acute  inflammation  is  popularly  called  Ireland  adopted,  until  the  Sth  oentmy,  1 1» 

quinsy  and  inflammatory  sore  throat ;  it  gen-  sure  in  the  shape  of  a  orescent  on  the  foni^ 

erally  arises  from  taking  cold,  and  begins  with  (tontura  Saneti  Jaeobi  or  S^nonU  JfofiV  vbiec 

difficulty  of  swallowing  and  a  sense  of  a  foreign  horrified  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  bsdt: 

bodv  in  the  throat,  and  is  soon  followed  by  give  way  to  the  Roman  form.     The  tonssitce 

chills  and  heat,  and  painfhl  viscid  expectora-  the  eastern  churches,  in  ancient  times,  00^^ 

tion;  it  commonly  declines  in  8  or  4  days  un-  ed  in  shaving  the  entire  head  (CenMirs  Prn'^^ 


threatening  suffocation,  which  is  sometimes    by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  whopablaUi 
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%  ^^olieme  and  introdnoed  it  intotVance  about  TOOEE,  Jows  Hohke,  an  English  politioal 

L>.  T 11  iddle  of  the  17th  century.    The  snbsorib-  leader  and  philologist,  bom  in  Westminster, 

-  were  divided  into  10  classes  according  to  Jane  25,  1786,  died  March  18,  1812.    He  was 

/Ir  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint  their  the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer;  but  as  his 

,  rc'seiitatives,  who  were  thus  classed,  and  an  father  had  become  wealthy,  he  was  educated 

Ttuity  was  apportioned  to  each  class  accord-  at  Westminster  school,  at  Eton,  and  at  Oam- 

s  to  tlieir  age,  the  survivors  having  the  bene-  bridge  university,  became  an  usher  in  a  school 

of  an  increased  annuity  as  their  associates  at  Blackheath,  and  much  against  his  own  wish- 

<1,  and  the  last  survivor  receiving  the  entire  es,  but  in  obedience  to  his  father^s  will,  took  or- 

I:  iiity  of  the  class  till  the  close  of  his  or  her  ders  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Kent.    His  pref- 

The  first  association  of  this  kind  was  erence  was  so  strong  for  the  law,  that  in  1756 

Hided  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple; 

izarin  in  Nov.  1653,   and  was  called  the  but  in  1760  he  returned  again  to  the  church, 

L  voyal  Tontine.^'    The  total  sum  paid  in  was  and  was  ordained  priest,  and  for  8  years  dis- 

'I  J5,000  francs,  in  10  classes  of  102,600  francs  charged  the  duties  of  that  office  in  the  chapeliy 

•  ti.     The  subscription  was  800  francs,  and  of  New  Brentford.    He  then  went  to  France 

>ry  subscriber  received  the  interest  of  his  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Elwes  the 

\  ostnient  until  the  death  of  some  member  of  miser.    In  1765  he  began  his  political  life  by 

M'  association,  increased  the  dividend  to  the  writing  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  Wilkes  and  his 

>t,  and  ^tter  the  death  of  the  last  subscriber  party;  ana  on  a  second  tour  to  the  continent 
reverted  to  the  state.    This  project  was  not  ne  formed  at  Paris  an  intimate  acquaintance 
I'^cessful,  nor  were  two  others  subsequently  ¥rith  that  politician.    During  these  travels  he 
.  o^iosed  by  Tonti.    In  1689  Louis  XIV.,  find-  gave  up  his  clerical  profession,  and,  with  the 
_r    his  finances  embarrassed,  authorized  an-  exception  of  a  short  time  after  his  return,  never 
icr  of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  class-  resumed  it.    He  took  an  active  interest  in  po- 
>,  according  to  age,  from  children  of  5  years  litical  matters,  especially  in  securing  the  elec- 
»  adults  of  70.    In  1726  the  last  survivor  of  tion  of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex,  and  in  the  affi- 
le loth  and  14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a  tation  which  that  event  created  throughout  ue 
o.ir  surgeon  who  had  invested  in  two  ton-  kingdom.    He  claimed  the  authorship  of  the 
I  i<-^  her  little  capital  of  800  francs,  and  who  celebrated  reply  to  the  king  made  by  Beckford, 
•i'tved  at  her  death,  at  the  age  of  96,  an  income  then  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1770.    (See 
i'  73,500  francs.    Tontines  were  again  resort-  Beckfobd,  William.)    In  1769  he  was  one  of 
1  tn  by  the  French  government  in  1788  and  the  founders  of  the  society  for  supporting  the 
7:^1-;  but  in  1773  they  were  interdicted  as  a  bill  of  rights;  but  its  financial  affairs  involved 
ii^asiire  of  finance.    In  1791  a  tontine  called  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  which  affected 
'•.1^   Came  Lafarge^  on  a  more  extended  scale,  his  popularity.    In  1771  he  received,  after  oon- 
v.f»   established  under  private  manngement;  siderable  opposition,  his  degree  of  M.A.  from 

•  it  by  a  gross  blunder  or  fraud,  the  interest  the  university  of  Oambridge,  and  in  conse- 
roniisc'd  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the  sub-  quence  of  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  attacked 

;  ihers,  whose  united  contributions  amounted  by  Junius,  against  whom  he  defended  himself 

<»  ♦'.0,000,000  francs,  never  received  even  sim-  with  unexampled  success.    In  1778,  designing 

>!o  interest,  and  the  entire  capital  was  lost  in  to  study  law,  he  formally  resigned  his  living. 

\c  ilisasters  of  the  time.    In  England  tontines  In  resisting  with  great  vigor,  and  as  was  thought 

.:i\  e  been  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  meas-  at  the  time  with  great  success,  an  enclosure  bill; 

re  of  finance,  the  last  opened  being  in  1789,  which  according  to  custom  was  to  be  hurried 

>'i  which  £42,032  interest  was  still  paid  in  through  the  house  of  commons,  he  gained  the 

\<>\).    Iq    the  United    States   tontines  have  favor  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  who  assured  him 

rever  been  made  a  revenue  measure  by  the  that  he  should  be  his  heir;  but,  though  in  1783 

government;  but  in  several  cities  the;;e  have  he  changed  his  name  to  Tooke  out  of  regard  for 

1>  t'Ti  private  annuities  of  this  kind.    A  tontine  his  patron,  he  never  received  more  than  £8,000 

I.  iMin?  was  erected  in  Wall  street.  New  York,  from  the  property.    He  bitterly  opposed  the 

.!i  1702 -'4,  203  shares  of  $200  each  being  sub-  American  war,  and  published  an  advertisement 

>  ribed  by  an  association  of  merchants.    In  for  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and  orphans 

AiS:)ny,  New  Haven,  and  some  other  cities,  of  the  Americans  **  murdered  by  the  king^s 

•  ilMin^s  have  been  erected  on  the  same  plan,  troops  at  Lexington  and  at  Concord.**    The 

TOOELE,  a  W.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border-  ministry  prosecuted  him  for  libel,  and  the  trial 

i'ljr  on  Nevada  territory,  intersected  by  tribu-  took  place  at  Guildhall  in  July,  1777.     The 

firicH  of  Humboldt  river;  area,  about  10,000  defence  was  conducted  by  himself,  but  he  was 

-i.  rn. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,008.   The  surface  in  the  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 

■..  Mnd  W.  is  mountainous,  and  the  Humboldt  prisonment  in  the  king^s  bench,  and  a  fine  of 

!  oHitains  cross  the  W.  end  from  K.  to  S.  £200.    During  his  confinement  he  published 

A lun?  the  streams  there  are  several  fine  valleys  his  celebrated  *^  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,^'  in 

"f  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty,  but  the  which  he  critically  examines  the  case  of  the 

M  ountain  regions  are  rough  and  unproductive.  King  r«.  Lawley,  which  had  been  used  as  a 

t  rt  mont's  route  to  the  Pacific  traverses  the  precedent  against  him  on  his  trial.    The  dis- 

'  ouiity.    Capital,  Tooele.  cnssion  rendered  necessary  some  philological 
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eritioimw  upon  the  prepcMitions  and  oonrfmio-  pontkm  in  More.    The  latter  jeart  of  bis  life 

tione  of  the  "Knglifth  language,  aa  he  declared  were  spent  at  Wimhledon.    He  was  never  mer^ 

that  he  had  heea  made  *^the  Tictim  of  two  ried,  hat  left  aoTeral  illegitimate  children,  to 

ptepoaitiona  and  a  coi\)unotion,'*  which  parti-  one  of  whom  he  heqneathed  hia  propertj.    II » 

olea  he  calls  ^*  the  abject  inatroments  of  his  civil  life  waa  written  hj  A.  Stephena  (S  vola^  6vo^ 

extinction/'    After  his  release  from  imprison-  1818). 

ment  in  1779,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  TOOKE.     I.  Wiluam,  an  English  ckner. 

bar,  but  waa  r^ected  on  the  ground  of  being  a  man,  bom  Jan.  18, 1744,  died  in  Londoo,  >ior. 

olei^yman.    His  prospects  of  professional  sac-  17, 1820.    In  1771  he  became  minister  of  the 

oesa  were  therefore  at  an  end.     Embittered  English  chnrch  atCronstadt,  and  in  1774  chap- 

atill  more  against  the  government,  he  publish-  lain  to  the  factory  of  the  Russian  oompanT  n 

ed  in  1780,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Price,  a  6t  Petersburg,  and  remained  in  that  8ituaT^« 

pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Faota,^'  severely  reflecting  until  1799,  when  he  returned  to  England.    H^ 

upon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecution  ci  the  most  important  worka  are :  ^^AJMb  of  Cathi- 

American  war,  addressed  to  landholders,  stock-  rine  II."  (8  vols.  8vo;) ;  "  A  View  of  the  Rissua 

holders,  and  oUiers.    Soon  afterward  he  retired  Empire"  (8  vols.);  and  ^*A  History  of  Russdi 

from  London  to  a  fiEurm  in  Huntingdonshire:  fit>m  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Ac> 

but  there  he  caught  an  ague  which  disgusted  cession  of  Catharine  IL"    His  other  woii[s  an 

him  with  agricultural  pursnita,  and  he  returned  chiefly  novels,  miscellaneous  essays,  and  tn^- 

to  the  city  and  plunged  once  more  into  politic  lations.  U.  Thomas,  an  English  pol^ical  eron> 

eal  life.    In  1786  i4>peared  the  first  part  of  hia  mist,  4M>n  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  St.  Peter*- 

^*  Fitna  «Tfpocvr»,  or  the  Diversiona  of  Purley,"  burg  in  1774,  died  in  London,  Feb.  96, 185&  la 

a  strange  combination  of  etymology,  meta*  1888  he  published  ^  A  History  of  Prioea  and 

physiiQa,  and  politics,  which  has  exercised  a  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation  frtmi  179$  to 

marked  influence  on  English  philology.    The  1887,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Sc£e 

oldoot  of  Tooke  waa  to  prove  that  all  parts  of  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  laat  two  Oentoni^" 

^eeoh,  including  particles,  could  be  resolved  (2  vols.  8vo.)'    Four  additional  Tolumca  weie 

into  nouns  and  verbs;  and  that  all  words  ex-  afterward  published,  bringing  down  the  wcrk 

pressing  operations  of  the  mind,  however  deU-  to  the  year  1866.   HI.  WnxiAii,  brother  of  the 

cate,  were  originally  applied  to  o^ects  of  ex-  preceding,  bom  in  St.  Petenborg  in  1777,  srrd- 

ternal  perception.    According  to  Bunsen,  *^he  led  law,  and  for  many  years  practised  aa  so^i«  i- 

ably  developed,  among  some  doubtful  specula-  tor  in  London.  He  edited  anonymoosly  in  1^4 

tive  theories,  very  pregnant  views  respecting  the  poeticsl  works  of  Churchill,  rmiblisbr^ 

the  origin  of  inflexions,  suffixes,  and  forma-  in  1844.  In  1865  he  published  ^The  MoDarr^ij 

tive  words,  a  most  important  part  in  the  com-  of  France,  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  FaU  ^  (8tik  >. 

parative  analysis  of  languages.^'    In  1787  he  TOOLA,  or  Titla,  a  cental  goterumept  tf 

poUished  ''A  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales**  Russia,  bounded  by  Moscow, Riawn,  OnL  t ^ 

uk  regard  to  his  supposed  marriage  with  a  Kalooga;  area,  11,772  sq.  m.;  popw  in  \<^. 

Roman  Catiiolic.     In  1788  appeared  a  pam-  1,126,617.    The  siufaoe  ia  generaDy  flac    The 

phlet  frt>m  his  pen  entitied  '*  Two  Pair  of  Por-  most  important  rivers  are  the  Oka,  Upa.  mxA 

traita,"  in  which  he  drew  a  contrast  between  Don,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  connected  y 

the  two  Pitta  and  the  two  Foxes,  not  much  to  the  Ivanovska  canal,  which  forma  part  of  t:  * 

the  credit  of  the  latter.    In  1790  he  waa  a  can-  system  that  unitea  the  Baltic,  Blac^  and  Ci«- 

didate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  plan  seas.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  aboot  ?  •  i 

against  Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  fmd,  though  spend-  the  suriace  is  cultivated.     Iron  and  woo  }r? 

log  nothing,  polled  1,700  votes.    In  1794  he  and  linen  gooda  are  mannikctured. — ^Toola**^* 

was  tried  for  high  treason,  mainly  on  the  ground  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Upa,  107  m.  8.  frx  f- 

of  his  participation  in  the  action  of  the  **  Con-  Moscow ;  pop.  about  86,000.    It  haa  an  extt  z- 

Btitutional  Society,"  in  which  the  society  for  sive  cannon  foundery  and  raanniisctoffy  of  «rc« 

the  support  of  the  bill  of  righta  had  been  mer^  for  govemment,  established  by  Peter  the  1  tn  it 

ahortiy  after  his  quarrel  with  Wilkes.    Dunng  in  1717,  and  upward  of  800  private  workjho.^ 

the  proceedinga  he  conducted  himself  with  great  for  the  manuuotnre  of  fireanna  and  cntlerr. 

firmness  and  courage,  and  was  acquitted.    He  TOOMBS,  a  W.  co.  of  Minnesota,  hor&errz 

waa  defended  by  Gibbs  and  Erskine,  to  whom  on  Dacotah  territory,  bounded  B.  by  the  Mc»- 

he  dedicated  the  second  volume  of  his  ^^  Diver-  tinka  river;  area,  about  700  aq.  m.;  popi  k 

alalia  of  Purley,'^  which  appeared  in  1806.    In  1860,  40. 

1796  he  became  again  a  candidate  for  parlia-  TOOMBS,  Robbbt,  an  American  statMBia. 

ment  firom  Westminster,  but  waa  again  nnsuo-  bom  in  Washington,  Wilkea  eo.,  Qa.«  Jnir  :; 

oeaaful,  thou^^  polling  2,800  votes.    In  1801  1810.    He  studied  8  yean  at  acoQege  in  Gf<v- 

he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house,  being  returned  gia,  and  then  went  to  Union  eoHegei  Schrt*^ 

by  l4>rd  Camelford  for  the  nominal  borough  of  tady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  waa  gradoiied  in  l"*:^ 

Old  Sarum.    This  was  a  strange  proceeding  for  Afterward  he  studied  law  at  the  nniverN??  U 

m>  strennoua  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  re-  Virginia,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  BstT« 

form;  but  the  decbion  of  that  parliament  that  place.    In  1886  he  aerved  under  0«n.  Scott  t» 

adergyman  could  not  thereafter  sit  in  the  house  captain  of  volunteen  in  the  Creek  war,  ia  1  ^  7 

cfcommoDa  disqualified  him  from  obtaining  any  waa  elected  to  the  atate  legislatara,  and  vi:^ 
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.«  oxccption  of  1841  oonttnnod  a  member  of  Xttrshee,  and   Uratepeh   in   Bokhara;    and 

^   lower  house  nntil  1845.    In  that  jearhe  Kaondaiah  and  Tchitral  in  Eafinatan*    The 

s  elected  to  the  federal  house  of  representa-  principal  rivers  are  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo-Daria 

.  ••^,  and  served  in  that  bod7  until  1853,  when  (the  ancient  Oxus),  which  bisects  the  conntrr, 

t)ocame  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  of  Aral; 

vhe  expiration  of  his  first  term  Was  reelected,  the  Bir-Daria  (Jazartes),  which  with  its  nii*^ 

both  houses  he  served  on  various  important  merous  affluents  drains  the  northern  plain  and 

iiiinittees,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  enters  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  N.  extremity  in 

•'  extreme  southern  party,  and  after  the  elec-  Siberia;  the  Zerafshan  or  Zirji^i^an,  wMoh, 

[I  of  President  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  rising  in  the  great  plain  of  Pamir,  flows  W. 

;ive  in  persuading  Georgia  to  secede.     On  through  the  centre  of  the  country  and  &lls  into 

>v.  15,  1860,  he  made  a  speech  at  Milledge-  a  smcJl  salt  lake  S.  S.  W.  of  Boldiara.     Be- 

o.   Ga.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  H.  6te-  side  these  there  are  numerous  tributaries  of  the 

I- ris,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  seces-  Jihoon,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  Bolor  Tag^ 

a  ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1861,  he  made  an  impas-  and  others  in  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  which  are 

lied  address  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  themselves  important  rivers;  among  these  are 

.•  Motion  of  that  course  by  the  southern  states,  the  Buwan  or  I^an^e,  the  Sharood,  the  Aky 

li  J: in.  19  the  state  of  Georgia  passed  its  se-  serai  and  its  branches  the  Soorshab  and  Far* 

■^ion  ordinance,  and  on  the  23a  Mr,  Toombs  kan.    The  Caspian  sea  bounds  the  country  oil 

.'  udrew  from  the  senate.    He  was  a  mem-  the  W.,'and  the  sea  of  Aral  at  the  N.  is  partly 

r  of  the  confederate  congress  which  met  at  within  its  limits.     There  are  also  numerouB 

tiitgomefy,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  4.    On  Feb.  18  Jef-  small  lakes,  all  of  them  salt,  of  which  the  Siii 

•'•^on  Davis  was  inaugurated  provisional  presi*  Kol,  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  lake  in  the 

:it  of  the  seceded  states,  and  on  the  21st  ap-  world,  the  Hiang  Eol,  the  Dsarik  Eol,  and  the 

I  lit  ed  Mr.  Toombs  his  secretary  of  state.    In  Eara  Eol  are  the  most  important.  Between  the 

'>t ember  of  the  same  3rear  he  was  succeeded  89th  and  4l8t  parallels  the  continuation  of  the 

I  his  office  by  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir-  Thian-shan  or  Oelestial  mountains  (which  here 

•iia.     In  entering  public  life  Mr.  Toombs  be-  cross  the  Bolor  Tagh)  extends  in  two  parallel 

-  ^cd  to  the  whig  party,  but  about  1850  he  ranges  to  near  the  meridian  of  66°  £.,  called 
ir  over  to  the  democratic.  Aktan-Isfera  and  Tanglakyar;  the  two  ranges 

i  O  O  KKISTAN,  or  Tubkestak,  an  extensive  are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Zera&han,  fuid 

.'ion  of  central  Asia,  so  called  from  its  being  form  the  northern  and  southern  watersheds  of 

.-.*  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Toorkomans,  the  country.    N.  there  is  a  gentle  slope  from 

t  t  lie  wider  sense  of  the  appellation,  and  some-  the  Aktan-Isfera  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 

JUS  called  Tartary,  from  the  numerous  Tar«  which  is  about  84  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

•.r  tribes  which  roam  over  it.    The  name  is  Black  sea;  and  8.  from  the  Tanglakyar  there  ia 

iiall y  restricted  to  the  territory  lying  be-  a  gradual  descent  to  the  broad  valley  of  the 

ecu  Mongolia  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  hav-  Jihoon.    In  the  S.  £.,  where  the  Bolor  Tagh 

.;:  Siberia  on  the  N.,  and  Persia,  Gabool,  the  unites  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  the  lofty  plun 

:r,jaiib.  Cashmere,  and  Thibet  on  the  8.    It  of  Pamir,  said  to  be  15,600  feet  in  height  on  the 

divided  into  two  distinct  countries  by  the  shoresof  the  Siri  Eol,  falls  rapidly  to  the  valley 

>lor  Tagh,  the  western  comprising  several  in-  of  the  OxuS,  near  Eoondooz.    The  valleys  d 

po;ulent  khanats,  and  known  as  Independent  the  rivers  are  fertile,  but  the  more  elevated 

Drkistan,  the  eastern  nominally  subject  to  lands  are  exceedingly  sterile.    The  northern 

iiia,  and  usually  called  Chinese  Toorkistan.  plain  is  believed  by  geographers  to  have  formed 

-iNr>E PENDENT  TooBKiBTAN  is  bouudcd  N.  by  at  some  remote  period  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 

c   Russian  Eirgheez  territory  and  Russian  ocean.    In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the 

M  •iifzaria,  £.  by  Chinese  Toorkistan  and  Cash-  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  minted 

(>re.  S.  by  the  Pui\jaub,  Cabool,  and  Persia,  with  those  of  a  semi-tropical  character.    The 

'A  AV.  by  the  Caspian  sea.    Its  area  is  some-  Bolor  Tagh  and  its  western  prolongations  pro* 

iiiit  va(;uely  estimated  at  770,000  sq.  m.,  and  tect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  K.  and  K. 

s  population  at  6,000,000.    It  is  divided  into  £.,  and  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  from  the  hot  blaato 

number  of  independent  and  often  hostile  from  the  8.  £.    The  climate  is  greatly  diverai- 

li  luats,  of  which  the  principal  are  Eafiristan  fied;  on  the  northern  plain  the  summer  heato 

:i  I  he  8.  £.,  Eoondooz  and  Budukhsban  in  the  are  intense,  and  the  cold  of  winter  equally  sa 

I..  Khokau  in  the  N.  £.,  Bokhara  and  Ehiva  while  the  spring  and  autumn  are  characterized 

11  the  central  portion,  and  Toorkomania,  or  by  heavy  rains  and  sudden  transitions.     In 

e  south-western  Eirgheez  steppe,  along  the  Bokhara  the  climate  is  pleasant,  dry,  and  6alu« 

'  •  >re:t  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  W.    Bokhara  brious,  but  cold  in  winter,  the  Jihoon  being 

-  tiie  largest  town,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  frozen  so  that  teams  can  pass  over  it.  BnoW 
le  capital  of  the  country,  though  possessing  lies  about  8  months;  there  are  frequent  toma- 
>  control  over  the  remoter  khanats.     The  does.   The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Jihoon 

ur  towns  of  importance  are  Ebokan,  Eho-  gives  indications  of  a  volcanic  character,  and 

<  til],  and  Tashkend   in  Ebokan;    Ehuloom  the  climate  is  influenced  by  subterranean  heat. 

.1   Koondooz  in  Eoondooz;   Ehiva,  Eoon-  The  geological  formations  of  the  country  are  in 

:iv\  and  Shurookhs  in  Ehiva;    Samarcand,  the  mountainous  districts  secondary,  on  the 
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plains  for  the  most  part  tertiary  and  allnyiaL  entrepots  of  the  prodncts  of 
Gold  has  been  found  from  time  immemorial  in  Afghanistan,  India,  and  the  Ohinese  csx^ 
the  sands  of  the  Jihoon ;  salt  deposits  are  nu-  which  these  nations  exchange  with  cttdi  <skr 
merons;  sal  ammoniac  occurs  in  its  natire  state;  and  hence  e^joya  large  (jarrying  trade.    L- 
and  rabies,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  khara  alone  employs  8,000  camels  in  ths  xnk 
stones  occur.    The  vast  plains  are  almost  en*  The  manufactures  of  the  country  consist  c^r* 
tirely  without  forests,  and  the  number  of  indi-  of  some  silk  and  cotton  stufS^  sabres,  knirvL ::.-. 
genous  plants  is  small.     Fraits  are  excellent  other  weapons.    The  exports  are  cotton,  cc  < 
and  abundant;  the  melons  of  Bokhara  are  un-  ly  from  Ohina,  wool  from  Thibet,  frnitB.  hu*. 
rivalled.     Rice,  wheat,  millet,   rye,   barley,  sheepskina,  and  silk.    The  imports  ar«  me^s. 
maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  rhubarb  are  culti-  brocades,  sugar,  shawls,  and  white  clotl^  frx 
Tated  in  the  valleys.    In  the  valley  of  the  Ji-  India;    European  manufactured  goods  ^rt 
hoon  silk  is  largely  produced.   On  tiieToorko-  Russia;   porcelain,  musk,  ^a,  ihabaii>.  c: 
manian  steppe  hardly  any  thing  will  grow  ex-  cotton  from  Ohina;  and  wool  frosn   Tl^ 
cept  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.    The  number  The  government  is  despotic,  but  the  kksn?  s: 
of  animids  is  not  great.    There  are  several  spe-  controUed  by  the  Koran  and  by  the  iw^a^  - 
oies  of  rodents,  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  most  of  the  priests. — Ohinxbx  Toobxistak  is  b«cd 
abundant.     In  tiie  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the  ed  by  the  Siberian  province  of  Tomsk.  ¥-%- 
bntfalo.  wild  horse,  one  or  two  species  of  ante-  golia,  Thibet,  Oashmere,  Independent  T  rr- 
lope,  tne  yak,  argali,  leopard,  wolf,  fox,  and  kistan,  and  Russian  Soongaria.    its  ares  i$  Tin- 
hare  are  found ;  in  the  sterile  plains  are  bats,  ously  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  80Q,or^ « 
tortoises,  and  lizards;  scorpions  are  conmion,  m.,  and  its  population  at  from  1,OOO.OC»  * 
and  the  plague  of  locusts  sometimes  destroys  8,000,000.    It  is  divided  into  twoproTi]ice«  r 
the  crops.     There  are  no  singing  birds,  but  the  Ohinese,  the  one  N.  of  the  Thian  itfin  r 
plovers,  wild  pigeons,  and  water  fowl  are  abun-  Oelestial  mountains,  which  paas  thros^  zs 
dant.    There  are  but  few  fish ;  a  species  of  centre  from  £.  to  W.;  being  called  Thia&-4£i:- 
dogfish  called  lukha^  without  scales,  is  found  pe-lu  or  Soongaria  (see  SooNeAxiA),  and  'j- 
in   the  Jihoon,  and   attains   sometimes   the  oivision  8.  of  those  mountainfl  Thiaii-sfec> 
weiffht  of  600  lbs. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Inde-  nan-lu.    Its  principal  towns  are  TaiksAd  t: 
pendent  Toorkistan  are  of  several  different  capital.  Hi  or  Giu^JAf  Kashgar,  aond  A£% 
races.    The  larger  portion  of  them  are  Toorko*  The  country  on  three  of  its  sides  is  bord^rv. 
mans  proper,  or  Usbecks,  as  they  are  frequent-  by  lofby  mountain  ranges;  the  Knen-lun  iKts- 
ly  called,  and  this  region  has  been  for  many  tdns  form  its  southern  boundary,  the  JL~i. 
centuries  their  home.    On  the  Toorkomanian  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  Bolor  Tagh  <^> 
■teppe  and  in  some  of  the  other  khanats  there  arates  it  from  Independent  Toorl^taiL    < ". 
are  considerable  numbers  of  Kir^eez  and  some  the  E.  the  great  central  desert  of  Asa,  (k:i 
Kogai  Tartars.    In  Kafiristan  (Turkish,  "  land  divides  it  from  the  inhabited  portions  of  CVii 
of  the  infidePO  ^^^  inhabitalits  are  of  pure  and  Mongolia.    Thus  walled  in  by  iiios!ili.£> 
Caucasian  race,  and  call  themselves  *^  brothers  and  desert,  it  is  a  country  so  little  scoes^ 
of  the  Firinghees'*  or  Europeans;  their  language  that  it  is  almost  as  much  an  unknown  rer  ' 
la  Medo-Persian.    The  Tadjiks,  or  Tajiks,  who  to  European  travellers  as  central  Afirks.   T-« 
are  numerous  in  the  towns,  are  thought  to  be  southern  province,  or  Ohinese  Toorki^an  pr  -- 
of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin,  and  speak  pure  er,  is  an  elevated  plain  drained  by  the  Tr:= 
Persian.    There  are  also  some  Jews.    The  pre-  and  its  6  great  tributaries,  the  Kashgar.  Tsr* 
TaDing  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  and  the  kand,  Kurakool  or  Karakadi,  Ehotan,  Yv^ 
peater  part  of  the  tribes  are  Sheeahs ;  accord-  kash,  and  Kena,  all  entering  it  from  th<  S- 
ug  to  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  and  8  or  4  of  less  size  from  &e  N.    This  pt^ 
tribes  of  Soonnees,  and  some  Soofees  or  mys-  and  remarkable  river,  over  1,600   mD<«  ? 
tics.    The  Kafirs  and  some  of  the  Tartars  are  length,  rises  in  the  Euen-lun  and  Bolor  T&::. 
not  Mohammedans,  but  worshippers  of  the  mountains,  several  of  its  affluents  having  i^- 
Dalai  lama.    The  Toorkomans  are  a  fierce,  source  in  small  lakes  in  those  mountains,  ai 
haughty  people,  given  to  deeds  of  rapine  and  draining  the  entire  province,  disduuiees  its  i> 
plunder,  irascible  and  violent,  but  usually  truth-  ters  into  two  small  lakes,  Lop-nor  and  Boet«^'' 
ftil  and  hospitable.    They  are  generally  hostile  nor,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  great  deaert   Ti- 
to foreigners.    The  people  of  the  towns  are  whole  of  this  province,  aa  well  as  the  des"*- 
less  bold  and  daring,  but  more  crafty  and  de-  forms  a  deep  basin  without  outlet,  the  stress 
oeitful.    Few  travelers  have  visited  the  coun-  all  running  toward  the  centre,  wbiefa  is  e$r 
try,  and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  have  paid  mated  to  be  about  1,280  feet  abov«  the  ie^- 
!br  their  temerity  with  their  lives.    Stoddart,  of  the  sea,  and  toward  which  the  platean  ^•pt' 
Oonolly,  Moorcroft,  Guthrie,  and  A.  Schlagin-  in  every  direction  from  the  moontun  cr^c^ 
tweit  thus  perished. — ^The  commerce  of  tiie  which  are  15,000  to  16,000  feet  in  h^* 
country,  especially  of  the  towns  of  Bokhara  There  are  several  small  lakes.  The  Thian-^^ 
and  Khiva,  is  considerable,  and  is  conducted  chain  is  about  1,400  m.  in  length,  neariy  100  = 
entirely  by  means  of  caravans.    Native  pro-  breadth,  and  rises  for  most  of  its  length  tV^e 
ductions  form  but  a  small  part  of  this  com-  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.    Nearly  |  of  tik 
meroe ;  but  these  towns  are  the  convenient  surface  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  cuhivatioo,  \^ 
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tlie  YsSiejs  of  the  riven  there  are  fertile  eia  has  reoentljr  acquired  a  strong  foothold  in 

<  I  <^,  on  which,  under  the  intense  heats  of  western  Toorkistan,  and  especially  in  Khira, 

i  1 !  iier,  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  and  into  which  khanat  an  army  of  17,000  Russians 

-otubles  ripen.    Considerable  silk  is  raised,  penetrated  in  1854,  and  imposed  upon  the  khan 

rood  quality,  and  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  virtue  of  which  a  Rua- 

1     leguminous  plants,  sesamum,  hemp,  and  sian  ambassador  resides  at  Khiva ;  10,000  Khi* 

"c     are  cultivated  extensively  wherever  the  van  cavalry  are  placed  under  Russian  oflScers^ 

I    will  permit    Grapes,  pomegranates,  mel-  and  paid  by  the  Russian  government;  theRus- 

A,  iind  other  fruits  are  of  excellent  quality  sians  are  authorized  to  maintain  a  garrison  at 

I    in  greali  abundance.    The  herds  of  cattle  Urgben^j,  and  a  Russian  fleet  is  stationed  in 

^  very  hu*ge,  and  afford  the  principal  article  the  Aral,  and  ascends  the  Jihoon  atpleasure. 

I'xport.    The  wild  animals  are  generaUy  the  The  N.  W.  portion  of  the  country,  W.  of  Hie 

lie  with  those  of  Independent  Toorkistan,  Aral,  andformingapartoftheKirgheez  steppe, 

r     the  argali  is  more  plentiful.     The  two-  is  considered  by  the  Russians  as  really  a  part  of 

nix^cd  or  Bactrian  camel  is  a  native  of  the  their  empire,  and  they  have  erected  16  fortresses 

•  lan-shan  mountains.    The  minerals  are  gold,  on  the  steppe  to  control  it.    Ohinese  Toorkia- 

I  :nd  in  the  mountain  streams  and  in  the  Thian-  tan  has  been  from  time  immemorial  divided 

tin  mountains,  iron,  copper,  nitre,  sal  anmio-  into  petty  sovereignties,  ruled  by  khodjag,  or 

tc.  siilphxu*,  asbestus,  agate,  and  the  precious  seigniors,  and  in  the  lower  province  its  history 

i^per,  which  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Ohinese  em-  consists  only  of  a  succession  of  squabbles  be- 

.  o.     The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Toorkomans  tween  the  chiei&  of  these,  or  the  subjection  of  a 

tho  Usbeck  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  snpe-  part  or  the  whole  to  the  sway  of  some  more 

•  >r  in  character  and  intelligence  to  those  of  powerful  monarch  from  without.  Of  these 
.Impendent  Toorkistan.  There  are  also  in  the  conquests  by  foreign  powers,  the  first  of  note 
>  \v  ris  Persians,  Oashmerians,  ACantchoos,  Tun-  was  that  effected  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
''i<:<4,  and  some  Jews  and  Hindoos.  Moham-  Khan.  In  1758  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  then  as 
icilauism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  there  now  masters  of  Ohina,  subdued  the  province 

a  clan  of  Usbecks  on  the  Lop-nor  who  are  and  divided  it  into  10  principalities,  which  they 

•  »t  Mohammedans.  The  Mantchoos  are  gen-  annexed  to  the  Ohinese  empire.  An  attempt 
I  ally  worshippers  of  the  Dalai  lama.  The  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  1825  to  throw 
:  iiiiese  authorities  as  well  as  the  local  hakim-  off  the  Ohinese  yoke,  but  it  was  not  suobessfuL 

•  y  9  forbid  any  Europeans  to  enter  the  country.  (See  Soongabia.) 

lie  commerce  of  the  southern  province  is  ex-  TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone  consisting  of  the 

'liilve,  its  caravans  trading  with  Pekin,  Lassa,  following  ingredients  in  100  parts:  silica,  84 

Mini  Novgorod,  and  many  intermediate  points,  to  89;  idumina,  48  to  58;  fluorine,  15  to  18.5. 

I  It  hough  the  country  nominally  belongs  to  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  8AI3  09,281 
liin.i,  the  Usbecks  allow  the  Ohinese  only  a  [O,  Fl]i.    Its  specific  gravity  is  8.4  to  8.65,  and 

f.(Ml orate  share  in  the  general  government,  and  its  hardness  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 

Im  not  permit  them  to  interfere  in  their  in-  sapphire.    It  is  generally  yellow  or  colorless, 

vrnal  affairs  or  their  religion. — ^Independent  but  sometimes  green,  blue,  or  red.    The  yellow 

i  <  >(>rkistan  was  known  by  the  name  of  Turania  Brazilian  topaz  when  heated  becomes  reddish, 

0  tho  ancient  writers  on  Persia.  It  was  the  while  the  Saxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its 
tioatre  of  repeated  terrible  conflicts  between  color  entirely.  It  crystallizes  in  the  trimetrio 
iie  Iranian  or  Persian  and  the  Turanian  races,  or  rhombic  system,  the  prisms  generally  hav« 
I)  the  early  ages  of  Persian  history,  and  the  ing  dissimilar  extremities.  When  heated  in 
!\rt^ian   hero  Jamshid  figures  as  largely  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  becomes  covered  with 

>me  of  these  as  Achilles  in  those  of  the  early  small  blisters,  while  a  coarse  variety  called 

I I  reeks.  The  Iranians  finally  remained  mas-  physalite  (Gr.  ^o-aa>,  to  blow)  swells  up  when 
t>  r-i  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  heated.  Several  kinds  of  minute  crystals  t)f 
it  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  it  was  other  minerals  and  two  or  three  fluids  were 
I oiiiprised  in  the  Persian  satrapies  of  Bactria  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  cavi- 
V !  I  (1  Sogdiana,  which  were  afterward  conquered  ties  of  topaz.  Like  amber,  it  is  very  easily  ren« 
'aocessivelybyAlexanderthe  Great,  the  Qreek  dered  electric  by  heat,  &c.,  and  retains  the 
Miitcs  of  Bactria,  the  Parthians,  the  later  Per-  electricity  for  a  long  time.    Its  principal  local-> 

i  iii.H,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars  or  Mongols  ities  are  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Miask 

'f  (k'ngliis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  imder  whom  in  Siberia,  Eamtchatka,  Villa  Rica  in  Brazil, 

•  .i«>  Turkish  and  Tartar  elements  almost  en-  Oairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  Moume  moun* 

•  rely  replaced  the  Indo-European.  The  Tar-  tains  in  Ireland,  and  Saxony;  and  in  the  Unit* 
t  irs  ruled  over  the  southern  portion  till  1494,  ed  States,  at  Trumbull  and  Middletown,  Oonn., 
u  iien  their  sultan  Baber,  driven  out  by  the  and  at  Orowder's  mountain,  N.  0.  Physalite 
I'lrkish  tribe  of  the  Usbecks,  emigrated  to  Hin-  occurs  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  very  large 
<!  i^tan,  and  there  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  crystals,  one  of  80  lbs.  having  been  found. 

1  iu'  Udbecks  established  a  powerful  monarchy.  The  topaz  is  not  very  highly  valued  as  a  gem^ 
which  continued  about  160  years,  bat  in  1658  though  very  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
-  par.'\ted  into  numerous  independent  khanats,  good  prices.  Tavernier  speaks  of  one  weighing 
111  which  condition  it  has  since  remained^  Bus-  157  carats  or  about  625  grains,  belonging  to  the 
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Great  Mognl,  which  cost  181,000  rupees.    The  Olary  with  its  beaBtifU  gantmSam 

principal  supply  is  from  Brazil,  which  famishes  containing  a  theatre  and  a  large  liaU 

«boat  40  lbs.  annually.    The  white  and  rose-  used  as  a  dining,  reading,  aui  UH  ruos.  v 

red  are  the  most  valuable.     The  former  are  open  to  the  public     There  are  seTcnl  1 » 

called  by  the  Portuguese  pingos  d*agoa  (drops  pitals,  of  whidi  two  are  military,  ob*  AaE&-^ 

of  water),  and  when  cut  closely  resemble  the  and  the  other  Prussian.    Thetreity  of  ^ls>- 

diamond  in  lustre  and  brilliancy.    The  name  between  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Anstriavprcercj^ 

oriental  topaz  is  sometimes  given  to  yeUow  the  battle  of  Leipuc,  waa  concluded,  mt  Tvo^* 

sapphire  (see  Safphise),  and  a  yellow  variety  in  8e^.  1618. 

€ft  quartz  is  sometimes  known  as  false  topaz;  TOkEKO,  Joe£  Mabia  Qunvo  tm  Ix.av 

but  the  first  is  much  harder  and  the  second  Buiz  db  Savavia,  count  of,  a  Spani^  mx^ 

softer  than  the  real  stone,  while  neither  can  man  and  historian^  bom  in  Oviedo,  ^cr.  . 

be  readily  electrified  by  heat,  like  the  topaz.  1786,  died  in  Pans,  Sept  16,  1843.     In  ii. 

TOPHET,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  S.  E.  of  rifling  of  the  Spaniwds  against  the  Frcscb  . 

ancient  Jerniaalem,  called  the  valley  {Oe)  of  Hin-  1808  he  took  a  strong  interest,  and  wm§  sce:  ' 

nom,  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  and  hence  England  to  negotiate  for  the  ssBisteiica  q(  '^i^ 

Qehenna  in  the  New  Testament,  and  watered  country.    He  became  afterward,  in  apke  U  u, 

by  the  brook  Zedron.    It  obtained  an  in&-  youth,  a  prominent  member  of  the  cortex  x' 

mous  reputation  from  being  the  place  where  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  Vil.  wa^  c^'^n 

the  idolatrous   Jews   passed    their   children  to  go  into  exile,  residing  socoeedTely  m  T^sn- 

through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Am-  gal,  England,  and  France.    Hie  reTohit»a  s 

monites;  and  according  to  a  common  derivation,  1820  recalled  him  to  Spain,  and  until  lti£»  i 

the  word  comes  from  tiie  Hebrew  top  A,  a  dram,  occupied  a  conepicuoua  positioii  in  the  cv^a 

because  it  had  been  customary  to  drown  the  Thetriumphoftheabsolutisto  caused  h]si,t.v- 

cries  of  the  victims  by  the  noise  of  drums,  ever,  to  be  banished  a  second  time,  and  tN= 

At  a  later  period  it  was  used  as  a  spot  to  throw  this  ezile  he  did  not  return  untfl  the  pablki^r-t. 

the  garbi^e  of  the  greets,  the  carcasses  of  of  the  amnesty  of  1882.    In  1834  he  ^Kank 

beasts,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  to  whom  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance,  and  aft<?  ^ 

burial  had  been  refused;  and  as  a  fire  waa  resignation  of  Martinez  de  la  Boea  in  lh«3  :« 

kept  constantly  burning  to  consume  all  that  succeeded  him  as  minister  of  foreign  afiu»»> 

was  brought,  the  word  was  used  metaphori-  president  of  the  council ;  but  his  grovii^  ^ 

cally  for  hell.    Some  writers,  therefore,  iden-  popularity  and  the  intrigues  of  Mendu^ 

tify  the  word  Tophet  with  tophteh,  which  desig-  forced  him  in  September  of  that  year  to  R&ri 

nfl^  a  burning  or  burial  place.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolntioa  q(  ^ 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  Montague,  an  Eng^-  Grazga  in  Aug.  1836,  followed  by  the  prwit' 

lish  clergyman,  bom  at  Famham,  Surrey,  Nov.  mation  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  he  t^r^- 

4,  1740,  died  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1788.    He  to  Paris,  but  after  a  few  months  waa  penojc^ 

was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Trin-  to  return  to  Spain,  from  which  the  revchi^fi 

ity  coUege,  Dublin,  entered  holy  orders,  and  of  Barcelona  again  drove  hino,  and  dnrisi  ^ 

obtained  the  living  of  Broad  Hembury  in  Devon-  exile  he  died.    In  1827  he  began  at  Pv»a 

ahire,  where  he  resided  for  some  years,  but  in  history  of  the  Spanish  war  of  indq^eadcart 

consequence  of  ill  health  removed  to  London  which  is  the  greiat  Spanish  work  on  tiuti^ 

tmd  preached  in  a  chapel  in  Leicester  square,  ject;  it  is  entitled  BiHoria  del  letaiUamse^'^ 

He  was  a  noted  popular  preacher,  but  his  fame  guerra  y  retolueion  de  EapcOka  (5  v(^  Midr>i 

rests  principally  upon  his  controversial  writ-  1885-'7 ;  best  ed,,  4  vols.  8vow,  1848). 

ings  against  the  Methodists.   He  was  the  great  TOBFj£US,  or  Tobmodub,  the  Latin  siar 

champion  of  Calvinism  in  the  church  of  Eng-  of  an  Icelandic  scholar,  whose  real  nasK  «' 

land,  and  his  works  (6  vols.  8vo.)  are  almost  Thonnond  Thorveson,  bom  in  Eacve  in  1'-^ 

exclusively  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  doc-  died  in  1719.    He  received  a  Hber^  ednctfi^ 

trines  of  Oalvin,  and  are  remarkable  alike  for  and  Frederic  IIL  of  Denmark  in  16€0  csl 

logical  clearness  and  rhetorical  energy.    He  him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  maniucrii»u^ 

also  edited  for  several  years  the  ^'  Gk>spel  Mag-  in  1662  sent  him  to  Iceland  to  collect  bi^- 

adne."  scripts,  in  which  he  was  emineiitl  j  saecea^- 

TOPLITZ,  or  Teflitz,  a  town  near  the  K  W.  In  1667  he  was  appointed  ke^er  of  the  n)^ 

frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  a  valley  of  the  Erzge-  collection  of  antiquitiea,  but  in  oonaeqiMoceU 

birge,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs;  per-  killing  a  man  in  self-dcfoice  was  obUgei^>^ 

manent  population  about  4,000.    There  are  17  give  up  the  post.    In  1682  be  was  wpptss^ 

springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  118^  to  royal  historiographer,  and  held  this  poos* 

119°  F.,  considered  veiy  efficacious  for  gout,  until  his  deatib.    He  wrote  muneroiK  wot^ 

rheumatism,  and  kindred  maladies.    It  contains  some  of  which  still  remain  in  mannaoripL  0^ 

a  great  number  of  houses  for  the  accommoda-  of  the  most  important  is  his  JButmria  Bt^ 

tion  of  visitors,  who  in  the  season  often  reach  Iforvegiearum  (4  vols,  folio,  Ha^foi^ii  1711).  Bi 

10,000.    There  are  8  classes  of  baths,  some  free  first  published  the  northern  aagaa  le^pecOK 

to  the  public,  others  for  the  higher  classes,  and  the  discovery  of  America, 

the  third  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy  TOBGAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Pnasia,  ootite 

nobility  and  royalty.     The  palace  of  Prince  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  m.  8.  8.  W.  fram  £e^ 
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,  i  n  the  admlnktradTe  district  of  Menebnrg  fine  oataraot  of  Jnlhae  between  Yqjakkab  aoA 

1    x>royince  of  Sazonj;   pop.  about  9,000.  Knkkola. 

<'  r o  are  manufactories  of  linen  and  wooUen  TOBNEA,  a  town  of  European  Bassia,  in 

mIs  and  a  brass  fonnderj  in  the  town.    The  the  district  of  Uleaborg,  Finland,  capital  of  the 

rib  of  Oatharine  von  Bora,  the  wife  of  Ln-  oirde  of  Tornea,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

r,  is  here.    In  1625  the  Lutherans  concluded  the  Tomea  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  gulf 

a  erne  with  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise  of  of  Bothnia;  lat  66°  60'  8"  K,  long.  24°  U' 

xtniy  at  Torgan.    In  1680  thej  settled  there  £. ;  pop.  800.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 

.:o   articles  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  timber,  salmon  and  other  fish,  feathers,  rein* 

•I  •  tof^ion  of  Augsburg,  and  in  1676  published  deer  skius,  butter,  tar,  furs,  tobacco,  aod  spirits. 

-..>nfession  of  faith  called  the  ^^  Book  of  Tor-  The  town  was  founded  in  1620  by  the  Swedes, 

I  / '     In  1760  Frederic  the  G-reat  defeated  the  and  captured  in  1716  and  1809  by  the  Bussiansy 

-  >>trians  near  this  town.    Being  held  by  the  who  finally  held  it  by  the  treaty  of  Frederika- 

n oil  during  the  campaign  of  1818,  it  was  be-  hanm.  The  boundary  between  Bussia  and  Swe* 

i/ed  by  an  army  under  Tauentzien  toward  the  den  was  definitively  settled  by  a  treaty  made 

<<j  of  that  year,  and  capitulated  in  December,  here  in  1810.    The  observations  of  Maupertuis 

o  siege  was  marked  by  an  unparalleled  de-  and  the  other  French  academicians  for  deter- 

" notion  of  life  from  typhus  fever  among  the  mioing  the  figure  of  the  earth  were  made  at 

"risen  and  in  the  vast  hospitals.  Tomea  in  1736-^7.    Alter  the  middle  of  June 

r<  )RQET,  a  small  island  of  Norway,  off  the  the  place  is  frequently  visited  by  travellers 

AV.  coast  of  Kordland,  lat  66°  SO'  N.    It  is  who  come  to  witness  from  the  summit  of  a 

"  i  ceable  only  for  the  mountain  of  Torghatten,  neighboring  mountain  the  spectacle  of  the  sun 

Ich  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  remaining  for  a  number  of  nighta  above  the 

Iter  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  having  on  horizon. 

-t  ftTiTnmit  a  small  lake,  and  being  completely  TOBONTO  (formerly  York),  a  city  of  the 

■  '*f orated  near  its  centre  by  an  immense  cavern  British  province  of  Canada,  formerly  the  seat 

*  H 10  feet  long  and  600  feet  high.  The  moun*  of  the  provincial  government,  and  still  the  cap- 
•n  is  cleft  in  many  places  almost  to  its  base,  ital  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  situated  in  York 
;>arently  by  earthquakes.  The  Norwegians  co.,  on  a  well  protected  bay  of  Lake  Ontario, 
ive  a  tradition  that  their  ancient  kings  were  40  m.  from  the  W,  extremity  of  the  lake,  80 

*  customed  when  crowned  to  visit  this  cavern,  m.  by  a  direct  line  N.  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
'1  prove  their  strength  by  hurling  a  javelin  opposite  shore,  860  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Montreal, 

.  r/)utrh  it.  166  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Kingston,  and  46  m.  N. 

T<)KLONTA,thenameof  a  family  of  Italian  by  £.  from  Hamilton;  lat.  48°  84'  N.,  long. 

iTikers  raised  to  the  rank  of  Boman  princes.  79*  20'  W.;  pop.  in  1861,  48,821,  of  whom 

riovANTn  ToBLONiA,  who  died  at  Borne  Feb.  18,767  were  natives  of  the  province,  12,441 

■ ,  1 829,  as  duke  of  Bracciano,  by  extensive  en-  of  Ireland,  7,112  of  England,  2,961  of  Scotland, 

•:'[>riGe9  and  successful  investments,  laid  the  2,031  of  the  United  States,  and  807  of  other 

nidations  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family.    His  countries.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a 

'iost  son,  Masino,  bom  in  Bome,  Sept.  6, 1796,  plateau  which  extends  backward  from  the  lake 

:  -icrited  the  duchy  of  Bracciano,  which  how-  a  distance  of  8  ul  to  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 

ver  was  sold  to  the  Odescalchi  family.    The  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  town  and  the 

•'^ond  son,  Caslo,  bom  Dec.  18,  1798,  was  connecting  village  of  Yorkville.    The  present 

>rnmander  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  corporation  limits  include  an  area  of  8,000 

'•»] I n,  and  became  a  partner  in  business  with  the  acres.     The  chief  business  thoroughfares  are 

'>nngest  brother,  Albssandro,  bom  June  1,  Kiug  street,  running  £.  and  W.  parallel  with 

)0.    The  last  named,  who  bears  the  titles  of  the  lake,  from  100  to  200  yards  N.  of  the  bay ; 

ince  of  Civitella-Cesi,  duke  of  Cesi,  andmar-  Yonge  street,  running  at  right  angles  with 

, '  U  of  Koma-Vecchia,  has  increased  to  an  enor-  King  street,  and  by  its  extension  in  a  direct  lino 

'••MIS  amount  the  property  left  by  the  father.  N.  constituting  the  old  line  of  communication 

le  has  devoted  his  wealth  in  large  measure  to  with  Lake  Simcoe,  86  m.  distant;  and  Queen ^ 

nstructing  magnificent  buildings,  collecting  street,  occupying  part  of  the  old  Dundas  road^ 

Works  of  art,  and  carrying  on  new  and  useful  so  called  after  the  governor  of  that  name,  and 

Titerpnses  in  Bome  and  its  neighborhood.  which  formed  the  great  line  of  communication 

TORNADO.    See  Hcbrtoane.  between  the  East  and  the  West  before  the  days 

TOPwyEA,  a  river  of  northern  Europe,  hav-  of  railroads.     Spadina  avenue,  St.  Greorge'a 

in;  its  Bouroe  in  the  lake  of  Toraea-Trask,  in  square,  and  Jarvis,  Gerard,  and  Chnrch  streets 

*  1*' province  of  Pitea,  Sweden.  Its  course  is  at  are  in  part  built  up  with  large  and  elegant 
''r<^t  S.  £.  to  the  Bussian  line,  thence  S.,  form-  private  dwellings.  Toronto  is  distinguished 
i'lL'  the  houndary  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  for  the  number  and  costliness  of  its  places  of 
rrx]  finally  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  after  public  worship,  numbering  in  all  27,  exclusive 
:v  course  of  about  240  m.  Its  principal  affluents  of  various  religious  meeting  houses  which  do 
•'ire  the  Lanio  and  Muonio,  both  from  the  left,  not  claim  the  designation  of  churches..  The 
It  rnns  between  high  banks,  and  has  a  very  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  St.  Jameses, 
*^:>i<l  cnrrent  for  most  of  its  course,  but  below  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Anglican  com* 
^  arl  Gastay  is  somewhat  wider.    It  forms  the  munion,  a  fine  Gk)thio  structure,  erected  in 
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1852  at  an  expense  of  $180,000 ;  Enoz'a  ohnroh,  treal,  City  buik,  Ontario  bank,  bank  of  B- . 

belonging  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  body,  re-  Nordi  i^erica,  the  Qaebec  bank,  ik  :• 

xnarkable  for  the  symmetrioal  proportions  of  its  Banoue  dn  People.    In  addition  to  the  p 

spire ;  Cookers  church,  a  large  edifice,  belong-  bnilaings  already  noticed,  diere  an  tbc .. 

ing  to  the  same  body ;   Gould  street  chapel,  chanics^  institute,  the  St.  Lawrenee  hi . 

formerly  belonging  to  the  United  Presbyte-  market,  the  conrt  bouse  for  the  coootr . 

nans ;  the  Richmond  street  Wesleyan  Methodist  city,  the  crystal  palace  (an  agriooltunl  ci 

church ;  Zion  chapel,  Oongregational ;  St.  Mi-  tion  building),  and  the  old  parlismeDt  L>^. 

chaeFs  cathedral,  Roman  Catholic;  and  the  Surpassing  these,  howeyer,  in  the  elabon;.  - 

Unitarian  chapel  in  Jarvis  street.  The  religious  and  beauty  of  the  design,  is  Osgoode  ktL 

division  of  the  city  in  1861  showed  the  follow-  temple  of  the  law  for  the  whole  of  theve-'* 

ing  proportions :  church  of  England,  14,126 ;  province.    In  this  building  the  sittiop  i<:' 

Roman  Oatholics,  12,186;  established  Scotch  chief  courts  of  the  province  are  held,  iDcl:^. 

church   (Presbyterian),  2,898;   Free   church  the  queen^s  bench,  the  common  plesi  the.' 

(Presbyterian),  2,480;   United  Presbyterians,  of  chancery,  and  the  court  of  error  tod  i;','- 

1,281 ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6,022 ;  Episcopal  The  benchersof  the  law  society  have  theiria. 

Methodists,  1,149;  New  Connexion  Methodists,  quarters  here ;  and  out  of  the  funds  It.'*. 

280;  other  Methodists,  626;  Baptists,  1,288;  ing  to  this  corporation,  and  by  meuM: . 

Oongregationalists,  826 ;   other  bodies,  8,118.  a&itional  government  grant,  the  hall  n  - 

Toronto  is  a  bishop^s  see  of  both  the  English  present  costly  shape  was  erected.— Tiic  " 

Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.    The  is  municipally  divided  into  7  wards,  ttcl 

benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  which  returns  annually  to  the  common  (-*■ 

■uftained  both  by  public  endowments  and  pri-  cil  two  aldermen  and  two  coundlmen,  n^  - 

yate  subscription.    They  include  among  others  the  whole  numbcor  28.    The  mayor  b  >-< 

the  general  hospital,  which  had  originally  an  elected  annuiJly.    The  two  classes  of  a:: 

endowment  of  public  lands,  and  receives  beside  pal  representatives  sit  and  deliberate  b  > 

a  yearly  grant  from  the  provincial  parliament;  chamber;  but  the  powers  of  the  oonn  •^' 

Uie  lunatic  asylum,  supported  by  a  special  tax,  are  not  magisterial,  like  those  of  the  »^f^ 

and  affording  accommodation  to  800  patients ;  and  the  mayor.   The  principal  nublic  icr  ' 

a  house  of  industry,  dependent  in  part;  on  mu-  ments  effected  under  municipal  oonma  rv ' 

nicipal  support ;  the  house  of  providence,  sup-  thorough  system  of  drainage,  exteBare  ft^' 

ported  by  the  Catholics ;  the  house  of  the  sis-  works  supplied  from  the  l^e,  and  ekrp;^ 

ters  of  mercy ;    and  the  Protestant  orphan  planade  fronting  the  bay,  partly  dcsi^'  '^ 

asylum,  dependent  also  on  private  benevolence,  an  open  promenade  ground,  and  partly  iV:  - - 

.The  educational  institutions  embrace  the  edu-  use  of  the  railways  which  oonceatrtte  i:  '^ 

oational  department  for  Upper  Canada,  occupy-  point.    The  cost  of  the  esplanade  is  estisf  a 

ing  in  conjunction  with  the  normal  and  model  at  $700,000.    The  railways  which  coiwe<'»  i  * 

schools  a  handsome  building  and  ample  grounds  ronto  with  other  points  are :  the  Grand  Tr^ 

in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  Toronto  univer-  running  eastward  to  Kingston,  MoatreiL  F " 

aity  and  University  college,  for  the  use  of  which  land,  and  Quebec,  and  westward  direct  v*  n' 

a  building,  the  most  elaborate  and  conspicuous  nia,  Port  Huron,  and  Detroit,  and  Ij  }>'-'  - 

in  the  province,  was  provided  in  1869  at  a  cost  to  London ;  the  Great  Western,  coooectiu  ^'• 

of  $420,000 ;  and  the  Upper  Canada  college,  city  with  Hamilton,  London,  Detroit^  *^  -y 

an  imitation  in  a  modified  form  of  Harrow  and  agara ;  and  the  Northern,  rnniiing  to  0  ■^■^' 

Rugby  schools  in  England,  intended  as  a  pre-  wood  on  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  cm*^^ 

paratory  school   for  the  University  college,  by  steamboats  with  Chicago  and  the  r^ 

Beside  these,  there  is  a  grammar  sdiool  sup-  grain  depots  of  the  West. — ^The  prindpti  c^* 

Sorted  by  a  public  grant  and  the  fees  of  stu-  ufactures  consist  of  cabinet  waretironrftus.'^ 

ents ;  8  ward  common  schools,  established  on  which  a  factory  was  established  in  1^^-j^ 

the  free  principle,  and  maintained  at  an  aver-  various  founderies,  distilleries,  and  tli>-  * 

,  age  cost  for  the  last  6  years  of  $21,800 ;  and  4  mills.    For  the  establishment  of  a  cottci : 

separate  schools  belonging  to  the  Roman  Cath-  a  corporation  grant  of  land  was  made  io  ^^  ^ 

olics,  which  share  in  the  public  educational  the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  hoveyerj" 

Sant  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  attending,  arrested  by  the  difficulties  which  the  ciTu^^ 

r  the  denominational  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States  (1861- S)  ^2[  "^^. 

there  are  several  which  have  a  high  provincial  way  of  the  procurement  of  cotton.  ^^' 

standing.    Among  these  are :  Trinity  college,  age  value  of  property,  real  and  peiMii^  '^t 

belonging  to  the  church  of  England ;  St.  Mi-  1866  to  1861,  was  $28,178,800.    Tbe  <*^^; 

ohaePs  college,  Roman  Catholic ;  ahd  Knox^s  shioping  trade  of  the  port  indodes  i°£^ 

college,  the  theological  institution  of  the  Free  coal  from  Lake  Erie  norts,<ns  ^^y    -.^ 

church  Presbyterians.    There  are  2  daily  and  canal;  of  general  meroiandiBe  from  I^*^''^^ 

6  weekly  newspapers,  beside  several  sdentifio  by  the  Niagara  river  and  ^i^^.^^^n-i 

and  theological  magazines.    The  banks  prop-  the  lake;  and  of  heavy  goods,  chieflr  bird  ^^ 

erly  belonging  to  the  city  are  the  bank  of  Up-  and  groceries,  from  Montreal  The  *^*^^ 

per  Canada  and  the  Toronto  bank ;   beside  chiefly  of  manufactured  lumber  and  ^^^ 

these,  there  are  branches  of  the  bank  of  Mon-  of  wheat  and  other  grain  to  Oi^^  ^^^^ 
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and  Montreal.    The  imports  from  1865  merons  nerroiis  filaments  from  the  par  vagom , 
^*j  I  averaged  annnalljr  $4,157,182,  and  the  and  trifacial  nerves.    There  are  about  20  spe- ' 
trts    $1,605,652. — ^Toronto  has  only  been  des,  arranged  in  7  genera,  in  the  seas  of  all 
>v  ti  by  that  name  since  1884,  when  it  was  parts  of  the  world ;  the  b^t  known  are  the 
rporated  as  a  citjr.    In  1791,  when  a  par-  species  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast 
!*.'utary  constitution  was  first  given  to  the  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
Inco    of  Upper  Canada,  the  capital  was  America,  all  belonging  to  the  genos  torpedo 
Kid  by  royal  proclamation  at  Niagara  Point,  (Dam.),  in  which  the  mouth  is  crescentic,  the 
r  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  teeth  not  extending  outward  beyond  the  mar- 
h  ut  time  the  site  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was  gin  of  the  lips,  and  spout-holes  distant  from 
4>ied  by  a  few  families  of  Mississanga  In-  the  eyes,  with  a  circular  fringe  around  the 
IS.      In  1794  the  place  was  selected  by  Gov-  opening'.    The  common  torpedo  of  the  Medl- 
ar Simcoe  as  the  site  of  a  town,  and  early  terranean  {T,  marmorata^  Bud.;  T.  Oahanii^ 
(he   present  century  it  was  selected  as  the  Bonap.)  is  sometimes  of  a  uniform  brown  col- 
r.  of  government  in  place  of  Niagara.    Its  or,  but  generally  marbled  or  spotted  with  dark- 
en cc  from  the  frontier  by  the  land  route  er;  it  rarely  attains  greater  dimensions  than  4 
s  its  chief  military  recommendation ;  for  it  by  2^  feet,  or  a  weight  over  50  lbs.    The  spot- 
L  no  natural  defences,  and  was  easily  reduced  ted  torpedo  of  the  same  sea  (T»  oeellata,  Bud. ; 
^he  invading  American  force  in  the  war  of  T,  narhe^  Bisso)  is  of  a  yellowish  red  color, 
\  2— '14.      On  economic  grounds,  its  central  with  1  to  5  large,  rounded,  grayish  blue  spots, 
ttioQ  made  it  eligible  as  the  seat  of  the  ex-  surrounded  by  a  brownish  circle,  with  a  few 
itive  and  the  chief  courts  of  law.    But  it  whitish  dots,  and  grayish  white  below.    One 
s  probably  even  still  more  recommended  by  (or  both)  of  these  species  occurs  on  the  W.  coast 
^  oommercial  advantages  of  a  natural  harbor,  of  Europe  as  far  as  Great  Britain,  and  also,  it 
/ich  is  formed  with  but  little  artificial  im-  is  said,  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean; 
votnent  by  the  deposits  of  a  sluggish  stream  they  feed  on  small  fish,  keeping  on  the  mud  or 
ring  the  lake  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  sand  at  the  bottom ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  along 
city,  and  on  whiph  the  lake  sands  have  ac-  the  Mediterranean.    Their  electrictd  powers 
'  uMlatod,  until  a  peninsula  has  been  formed,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  their 
-:  ending  in  a  curving  line  S.  and  W.  for  a  dis-  shock  was  recommended  by  them  for  the  re- 
ice  of  3  m.,  and  thus  creating  a  fine  basin  of  moval  of  various  pains,  especially  of  the  head 
^ooth  water  for  the  protection  of  shipping.  — the  earliest  example  of  the  application  of 
—  late  as  1817  the  population  of  the  town  of  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.    The  use  of 
)rk  was  only  1,200,  and  in  1826  it  was  but  this  battery  is  probably  both  fol*  defence  and 
^  >T7.    Two  years  after  its  incorporation  as  a  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  th^ir  motions  . 
^  y  its  population  had  increased  to  9,652.    It  being  very  slow ;  Mr.  Oouch  is  of  opinion  that 
L  tVercd  seriously  by  the  insurrection  of  18d7«  anin^ds  killed  by  it,  as  by  lightning,  decom- 
-iiij;  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebellion,  and  pose  more  quickly  and  are  more  easily  digested 
-io  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  such  a  prepara- 

•  Kingston,  after  the  union  of  the  provinces  tion  of  •the  food  being  perhaps  necessary  in  an 
1  184rl.    In  1849  the  seat  of  government  was  animal  with  an  intestinal  canal  shorter  than 

rnporarily  restored,  and  again  in  1855;  and  the  stomach  ;  the  shock  is  said  to  be  less  pow- 

1  i)rogress  from  the  first  named  period,  13  erfnl  than  that  of  the  electrical  eel,  though  it 

<'arM  ago,  although  decided,  has  been  necessa-  may  be  felt  through  a  line,  pole,  or  even  stream 

']  r  ductaating,  on  account  of  the  changes  inci-  of  water.    This  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 

it  lit  to  the  alternating  system  of  locating  the  galvanic  pile,  and  its  anatomy  has  been  investi- 

>'Mt  of  government  for  the  united  province.  gated  by  John  Hunter  Q^  Philosophical  Trans- 

1  OliPEDO,  the  popular  name  of  the  electric  actions,"  1773),  who  counted  1,200  columns  in 

•ays  or  skates  of  the  family  tarpedinidcB»    They  a  very  large  fish,  about  150  plates  to  the  inch ; 

^vero  called  vaptai  by  the  Greeks  and  torpedo  the  ends  of  the  prisms  are  in  contact  with  the 

>  V  the  Latins ;  the  Germans  call  them  Krampf^  skin  above  and  below,  and  each  cell  of  the  ver- 

yi.trh,  the  French  torpille^  and  the  English  tical  series  is  lined  with  an  epithelium  of  nude* 

ramp  fish  and  numb  fish.  The  body  is  smooth  ated  corpuscles. — The  American  torpedo  {T,  oc^ 

,T.,l  rounded;  the  tail  short  and  thick,  cylin«  eidentalis,  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4| 

virical  at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the  sides;  teeth  feet  and  a  width  of  8 ;  it  is  dark  brown  above 

(Oiiiral,  sharp,  and  crowded;  ventral  fins  im-  with  a  few  black  dots,  and  white  beneath; 

: Mediately  behind  the  pectorals,  dorsals  gener-  eyes  very  small,  and  spout-holes  directed  out- 

.illy  2  and  on  the  tail,  and  the  caudal  subtri-  ward  and  a  little  forward.    It  is  found  on  the 

•  iiirular.  The  electrical  apparatus,  which  has  coast  of  Massachusetts  about  Provincetown  in 
j:1\  en  the  name  to  the  family,  is  arranged  in  2  the  autumn,  and  at  Ohilmark,  near  Gay  Head, 
MiM^tjCs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  skull,  between  in  the  spring;  many  run  ashore  on  the  sandy 
this  and  the  base  of  the  pectorals;  it  is  com-  beaches,  and  some  are  occasionally  taken  by 
{xi^^i'dofamultitude  of  perpendicular  gelatinous  seine,  hook,  and  harpoon;  the  liver  containB 
<olumns  or  hexagons!  prisms,  separated  by  an  excellent  burning  oil,  1  to  2  gallons  from  a 
rnonibrnnoas  partitions  containing  a  fiuid,  free-  common-sized  fish ;  it  is  also  used  externally 
ly  supplied  with  blood,  and  receiving  very  nu«  and  internally  for  oramp.    In  a  dissection  given 
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in  the  '' FrooeedmgB  of  the  Boston  Societj  of  ahd  on  exploding  blev  this  yemA  to  fr-^ 

Natural  History'*  (voL  v,  p.  21, 1854),  Prof.  J.  Another  devioe of  Mr.  Biulin^  wm vu.*. 

Wyman  estimated  the  namber  of  plates  at  be*  a  large  number  of  kegs  with  powder,  c 

tween  250,000  and  800,000,  about  1,200  prisms  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  canse  tik  * 

in  each  battery,  each  1  to  2  inches  in  height,  plode  wheneyer  the  kegs,  set  adrift  &Urr 

and  containing  about  100  plates  to  the  inch ;  shipping,  came  in  contact  with  other  <. , 

the  interval  between  the  plates  was  filled  with  Some  of  these,  floating  down  the  DeU^r 

an  albuminous  fluid,  90  per  cent,  water,  con-  Dec.  1777,  exploded  among  the  ice,  i:^. 

taining  common  salt  in  solution;  the  ganglia  blew  up  a  boat;  and  altogc^lierthejocr&> 

from  which  the  par  vagum  nerves  arise  are  the  greatest  constemadan  among  th«  ':>r 

larger  than  the  brain  itself  indicating  the  great  seamen   at   Philadelphia^    who  xdidlm 

nervous  power  supplied  to  the  battery. — ^For  wharfe  and  shipping,  and  disdbii;^  c 

details  on  this  subject  see  Elbotxio  Fishes,  arms  and  cannon  at  every  thing  floatis^c 

and  Lefons  ntr  le$  phSnom^nm  phynqua  da  with  the  ebb  tide.  Tins  is  known  as  tb«  .. 

caroB  vitiantSy  by  0.  Matteucci  (Paris,  1647).  of  the  kegs.^^ — ^Torpedoes  npon  a  fioajt-. 

TORPEDO,  in  military  science,  a  machine  similar  plan  were  next  devised  by  Bober  I 

for  blowing  up  ships,  invented  by  Mr.  David  ton  in  1805,  and  their  eflScnency  was  tji 

Bushnell  of  Oonneoticut  in  1776,  and  named  near  Walmer  castle,  then  the  reeideiictJi 

by  him  the  torpedo,  or  '^  American  turtle,"  from  Pitt,  in  tiie  destruction  of  a  strong-biilli  Iv. 

the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  the  brig  of  200  tons,  which  was  6ohmitt«(!  k 

original  one  he  made  to  two  upper  tortoise  experiments.    In  Aug.  1807,  he  perfcn? 

shdUs.    These  shells  were  placed  together,  and  similar  experiment  in  New  York  hark:.  - 

were  suflSciently  capacious  to  contain  the  op-  torpedoes  were  sabmerged  cases  cccui'. 

erator  and  air  enough  to  support  him  half  an  gunpowder  with  the  look  and  dockiv'» 

hour.  The  portion  occupied  by  him  was  a  dose  exploding.    Two  cases,  one  at  eacii  ecu 

pipe  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  head  of  line,  were  dropped  ahead  of  a  ship  it  u 

the  animal,  and  in  this  he  was  seated  upright  so  as  to  be  caught  across  her  hawser  hjiii- 

in  a  position  to  use  an  oar  for  propelling  the  die  of  the  line,  thus  letting  each  case  $- 

machine  through  the  water.    In  the  other  end  against  a  side  of  the  ship.  (See  Fultosj  i 

was  placed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballast  to  ton  published  an  illustrated  treatise  c 

keep  the  machine  upright,  and  an  aperture  was  pedoes,  entitled  ^^  Torpedo  War  and  Scl'-'- 

there  made,  controlled  by  a  valve  for  admitting  Explosions"  (New  York,  1810).— In  the  '* 

water,  so  as  to  descend  when  desirable ;  and  mean  war  the  Bussians  employed  tojpedu- 

two  brass  forcing  pumps  fumiBhed  the  means  an  ingenious  construction,  which  were  in^. 

of  ejecting  this  water,  when  it  was  neces-  ed  in  the  channels  leadhig  to  Oronstadt ''" 

sary  to  ascend.    To  the  after  part  of  the  mar  were  magazines  held  at  a  certain  depti  "  - 

chine  was  attached  a  powder  magazine,  hoi-  floating  buoys,  to  which  they  were  attiktlc- 

lowed  out  of  oak  timber,  large  enough  to  con-  a  rope.   A  flexible  lead  p^)e  closed  attk  r- ' 

tain  150  lbs.  of  powder,  together  with  the  ap-  end  reached  up  to  the  buoy  from  theoup-*'^ 

paratus  used  for  firing  it.    A  screw  belonging  containing  a  small  glass  tube  holding  slj-  -^ 

to  it,  managed  by  the  operator,  was  used  to  acid,  whidi  would  cauae  an  explocioo  of-  y 

secure  it  to  the  vessel  Which  it  was  intended  ing  in  contact  witii  the  prepar^on  dc^  -[ 

to  destroy.    A  gun  lock  connected  with  dock-  of  potash,  Ac.,  oocupying  the  lower  porct*: 

work  was  contained  in  the  magazine,  and  the  the  lead  tube  and  connected  with  the  gcr- 

latter  was  set  in  action  on  casting  this  off;  der  in  the  magazine.    The  concmsioD  ^i'y 

and  according  to  the  time  the  clockwork  was  by  a  vessel  striking  the  buoy  wonlii  "'-;' 

set  to  run,  the  fire  was  struck  by  the  gun  lock,  the  glass  tube  and  thus  produce  the  exp^*- 

An  attempt  was  made  with  this  apparatus  to  — ^Torpedoes  have  been  resorted  to  tf  a  ^-' 

destroy  the  Eagle,  a  64-gun  ship,  commanded  by  of  preventing  the  passage  of  U.  &.  Ip^' 

Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  which  through  sou^em  waters,  during  tbeci^^  <- 

fidled  from  the  operator  strikmg  as  he  sup-  of  1861-'2.    At  Columbus,  Ey^  «$  ^^''': 

posed  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  varieties  of  these  machines  were  foood, ) 

which  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  screw ;  which  were  intended  for  nie  under  v*^^- * 

and  as  daylight  i^peared  before  he  could  re-  a  fourth  for  exploding  under  P^^]'\ 

•turn  to  shore,  he  cast  off  the  powder  magazine  were  of  fonnidable  dimensioDS,  mow  s^^'' 

near  Governor's  island,  which  in  one  hour's  cast  iron  and  some  of  boiler  plate  iroo. ' 

time  exploded,  throwing  up  a  vast  colunm  of  designed  to  explode  on  being  drot^  ^.^  V;^ 

water,  to  the  great  alarm  of  those  on  board  the  body,  and  others  to  be  fird  by  gilTiD>^  • 

ship,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  teries  contained  in  subterranean  *Pf^'''^, 

Mr.  Bushnell  made  several  other  attempts  in  Notwithstanding  the  great  labor  aid  o^^.^ 

1777  to  destroy  English  shipping  by  this  meth-  expended  on  torpedoes,  they  have  P^.  >!!^.. 

od ;  and  in  one  of  these  against  the  frigate  Gerbe-  service  in  warfare ;  and  their  taoce»  ^  °^^ 

rns,  lying  at  anchor  near  New  London,  Conn,,  dent  upon  so  many  contingendee  tbit  ^  h 

his  machine,  which  in  this  case  was  attached  to  abilities  are  very  small  of  their  tslaof  *  l^^ 

a  rope  with  a  view  of  its  drifting  against  the  among  the  established  weapons  of,  ^^'Z,^ 

frigate,  was  drawn  on  board  a  schooner  near  by,  pkoojes,  in  pyrotechny,  are  explosi^  P^ 
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Kew  York,  which  he  held  until  1854;  and  on  ken  ofifl    The  most  oelebrated  tonok  ei* 

his  resignation  he  was  appointed  professor  ence  is  that  in  the  Belvedere  at  Bonk.  «l 

emeritus.  He  was  also  elected  in  1828  professor  Michel  Angelo  made  the  subject  of  i^: 

of  chemistry  at  Nassau  HaU,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  study.    It  was  found  in  Rome  m  the  kt:- 

and  held  that  position  till  1851.    In  1858,  when  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  ascribed  i> 

the  U.  S.  assay  office  was  established  in  New  lonius,  an  Atiienian  sculptor  who  flounv  . 

York,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  assayer,  the  1st  century  B.  C. 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  for  some       T0R8TENS0N,  Lsnnabt,  cooDtof**-. 

years  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  and  has  a  Swedish  general  in  the  80  years'  v&r  - 

taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  its  plans  for  in  Forstena,  Aug.  17, 1603,  died  in  Sto  l 

extending  the  curriculum  of  instruction  and  or-  April  17, 1651.    In  1618  be  becsme&;t.  ■ 

ganizing  a  post-graduate  course.    It  is  in  the  the  court  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  aod  ..  . 

department  of  botany  that  Dr.  Torrey^s  labors  position  remained  4  years,  accompsDjb: . 

have  been  most  important  and  influential.    His  king  in  his  travels  and  campaigns,   k  . 

first  considerable  work  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  battles  against  the  Poles  he  was  «rL: 

botanical  science  in  North  America,  and  in  all  Gustavus  with  orders  to  a  8ubordiiist<:si:-~ 

that  has  been  effected  for  its  advancement  dur-  but  perceiving  as  he  rode  that  the  e^cn  - 

ing  the  last  40  years  he  has  borne  a  leading  part,  changed  his  movement,  he  changed  tbr  ' 

T0RRIC£LLI,EvAKGBLi8TA,  an  Italian  ma^-  on  his  own  responsibility  in  acoord^ce' 

ematician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Piancaldoli  the  new  position  of  affairs.    The  king  frc '  • 

in  Romagna,  Oct  15, 1608,  died  in  Florence  in  time  pla<^  great  confidence  in  him^  scd :-  - 

1647.    He  received  a  mathematical  education  tain  of  his  body  guard  he  ao^ompanied  -' 
in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Faenza,  which  he  com-    1680  on  his  expedition  to  Germanj.  Ii  - 

pleted  at  Rome.    Some  tracts  written  by  him  campaigTis  he  gained  great  distinction  e^p.  - 
upon  the  dialogues  of  Galileo  excited  the  ven- .  in  the  direction  of  the  artillery  arm  of  t  < 

erable  philosopher's  attention,  and  he  invited  vice,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Le; - 

Torricelli  to  Florence,  who  8  months  later,  Breitenfeld  in  1681,  contributed  nutt-ru 

upon  his  death,  became  his  successor  in  the  the  passage  of  the  Lech  in  1682,  and  in  ti' 

academy  as  professor  of  mathematics.     His  test  near  Nuremberg  the  same  year  vs.-  '^' 

greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the  barometer,  of  prisoner.    He  was  carried  to  Ingdstsdi  • 

which  his  own  account  is  given  in  his  Leitoni  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Bavaria,  aini  J  - 

aeeademiehe  (Florence,  1715).     He  published  carceration  to  which  he  was  sulgected^-' 

Opera  Geometriea  ^to.,  Florence.  1644).  severe  as  in  a  few  months  to  destror  tb  1  - 

TORRIGIANO,  Pietro,  an  Italian  sculptor,  and  to  leave  him  not  only  a  confirmed  ii-  - 

bom  in  Florence  about  1475,  died  in  Seville  but  thenceforth  liable  to  the  acntest  fa*^; 

in  1522.    He  studied  his  art  in  company  with  disease.    His  release  was  finally  tf^>'- 

Michel  Angelo  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Wallenstein  in  exchange  for  Coaot  Hi'~- 

Medici ;  but  having  in  a  fit  of  Jealous  rage  as-  He  was  immediatdy  placed  by  Oxeo&v^ ' 

saulted  his  fellow  pupU  and  permanently  dis-  the  head  of  an  army  corps,  with  which  in 

figured  him  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  nose,  he  he  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured  Ucd^c*^ 

was  obliged  to  leave  Florence.    For  several  but  was  obliged  by  Ul  health  to  resgn  t:.* 

years  he  was  a  soldier,  but  resumed  his  chisel,  mand  to  Marshal  Horn  and  repair  to  S«  •  • 

and  executed  small  bronze  figures  for  some  In  1684  he  was  made  grand  master  of  t- 

Florentine  merchants,  whom  he  accompanied  tillery,  and  in  this  position  he  acco^:- 

to  England.     He  succeeded  in  attracting  the  in  1685  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  sent  witli  v-t.' 

notice  of  Henry  YUL,  for  whom  he  executed  of  20,000  men  to  act  against  the  T^- 

a  number  of  works,  the  most  important  of  Prussia,  and  subsequently  succeeded  :• 

which  was  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  West-  chief  command.    In  the  same  year  tf  -' 

minster  abbey,  called  by  Lord  Bacon  **  one  of  marched  to  the  relief  of  Baner,  and  v&$  ^ 

the  stateliest  and  daintiest  in  Europe."    In  that  leader  in  the  campaign  of  1636  as^  - 

1519  he  visited  Spain,  and  received  several  com-  In  1689,  acute  disease  compelling  him  fir*^ 

missions.      Having  executed  for  the  duke  of  return  to  his  native  country,  ne  v^  " 

Arcos  a  copy  of  a  "  Virgin  and  Ohild "  which  made  a  state  councillor.    When  Ban^r 

^  had  been  much  admired,  he  was  so  enraged  at  by  an  express  clause  in  his  will  he  be«]ocv 

'  the  small  sum  which  he  received  for  it,  that  the  command  of  the  army  to  Torstea**- 

he  broke  the  work  in  pieces.    He  was  imme-  the  only  one  fit  for  the  position;  and  i:^  ' 

diately  imprisoned  in    the  inquisition    on  a  the  latter  accepted  the  charge  with  tie  j* 

charge  of  sacrilege  in  destroying  a  figure  of  the  of  field  marshal  and  generalissinio  of  tbt  ^y 

Holy  Virgin,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  dish  armies  in  Germany.    His  health  wi«;, ' 

avoided  a  public  execution  by  starving  himself,  ever  so  prostrated  that  his  friends  vi^  *^ 

TORSION  BALANCE.    See  Balance.  to  retire  from  the  public  service;  hut  t> 

TORSK,  or  Tusk.    See  Ousk.  answer  was :  "  I  rather  wish  to  die  earh  - 

TORSO  (It.),  literally,  the  stump  of  a  cab-  to  survive  myself."      With  a  re^oforet 

bage,  lettuce,  or  similar  plant,  but  commonly  of  8,000  men  and  a  large  som  of  m^^i'l  - 

used  to  denote  the  trunlc  of  a  statue,  from  joined  the  confederates  in  the  ducbj  (^f  ^ ; ;' 

which  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  have  been  bro-  bnrg,  and  soon  retetabli^ed  discipline)  n^'" 
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corkfidence  and  content  to  the  troops,  wlio  wliile  his  body  was  confined  to  earth,  his  mind 

-  e  suffering  from  want  of  paj  and  provisions,  was  free  as  air  and  his  enterprises  had  wings. 

L    til  reatened  with  the  desertion  of  their  al-  TORT  (Lat.  tortus,  from  torqueo,  to  twist),  in 

>.       J^irecting  his  attack  against  the  heredi-  law,  a  private  or  civil  wrong  or  injury,  in  con- 

y  states  of  Austria,  he  marched  through  the  tradistinction  from  a  crime  against  the  public 

rit 4  >ries  of  Brandenburg  into  Silesia,  storm*  or  the  state,  but  < not  technically  including 

<vIogan,  and  on  May  21,  1642,  gained  a  breaches   of  contract  or   other   agreements, 

.it  ^^ictory  at  Schweidnitz  over  the  imperial-  Torts  are  injuries  or  infringements  of  the  civil 

general  Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.    Upon  rights  that  belong  to  individuals  considered 

-^  s  1100038  he  pushed  into  Moravia,  reduced  a  merely  as  individuals,  while  crimes  are  pri- 

uiber  of  cities,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  vate  wrongs  which  affect  the  community  and 

:.»s    of  Vienna;  but  the  superiority  of  the  so  invade  and  violate  the  rights  of  society. 

>^trian  forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  The  distinction  between  private  injuries  and 

.<  )ny,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Leipsio.    Here  public  wrongs  seems  to  be  much  dependent  on 

was   attacked  on  Nov.  2  by  the  imperialist  the  constitution  and  positive  laws  of  civil  bo- 

■  s  VL  nder  the  archduke  Leopold  on  the  plain  ciety.    8o  long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offence 

I  >r  ei t  enfeld,  on  the  very  spot  where  Gustavus  is  limited  to  the  single  individual  against  whom 

I    gained  his  great  victory.    This  '^  second  it  was  directed,  the  offender  commits  only  a 

lie  of  Leipsic,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  re-  private  iigury  or  a  tort ;  but  if  the  act,  though 

te<l  after  a  terrible  conflict  in  the  defeat  of  immediately  concerning  an  individual,  disturbs 

?    Aiistrians,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  the  public  order  or  safety  and  welfare,  then 

ed  and  prisoners ;  and  Torstenson,  again  re-  the  positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the 

niini^  the  offensive,  reduced  all  Saxony  under  hitherto  private  offence  to  the  degree  of  a 

4   po\^6r,  marched  a  second  time  into  Mo-  crime  or  of  a  misdemeanor.    In  some  cases  the 

Ma,  and  laid  the  country  under  contribbtion  private  offence  is  entirely  merged  in  what  the 

uir  as  the  Danube.    In  the  mean  while  the  legislature  declares  the  public  wrong.    Thna 

Mish   government  had  entered  into  a  secret  robbery  is  clearly  an  ii^jury  to  private  proper- 
din c  a  with  Austria;  and  to  punish  this  con-  ty,  and,  so  far  as  the  injured  party  is  concern- 
:<n,  Torstenson,  on  the  receipt  of  private  or-  ed,  might  be  in  all  cases  compensated  by  dam- 
r^   from  the  regency  of  Sweden,  suddenly  ages.    But  the  law  long  ago  declared  robbery 

>ke  up  his  camp  in  Moravia  in  Sept.  1643,  to  be  in  all  cases  a  great  public  mischief  and 

•  i  in  December  burst  into  Holstein,  and  offence,  never  to  be  expiated  by  compensation ; 
.tViin  6  weeks  made  himself  master  of  the  and  ever  since  the  crime  has  entirely  over- 
Ti insula,  unprepared  for  resistance,  with  the  shadowed  the  tort.    In  other  cases,  the  ixgury 

L't>])tioQ  of  GlQckstadt  and   Krempe.    The  may  be  both  a  public  and.  a  private  one,  or  at 

)\  iness  of  the  winter,  which  prevented  him  once  a  tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.    For 

>'n  crossing  on  the  ice,  alone  saved  the  isl-  example,  the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 

1  )?.     An  imperial  army  under  Gallas  hasten-  the  aggressor  to  a  public  prosecution  as  a  dis- 

\  to  the  relief  of  Denmark,  with  the  design  tnrber  of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 

r  >^l tutting  up  the  Swedes  in  the  Cimbric  pen-  may  have  his  separate  civil  action  for  damages. 

i-^'ila ;  but  Torstenson  unexpectedly  forced  his  libel  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 

ly  through  into  Germany.    Gallas  followed,  twofold  character. — As  wrongs  are  privations 

:^  was  himself  surrounded,  and  on  Nov.  23,  or  infringements  of  rights,  so  torts,  being  pri- 

'>  i  4,  was  totally  defeated  at  Juterbogk  in  an  vate  wrongs,  are  infringements  of  private  rignts, 

•tein[>t  to  cut  his  way  through.    Torstenson  or  the  rights  of  individuals.    These  rights  re- 

w  advanced  into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  24,  spect  either  the  person  or  the  property.    In 

''^5,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Jankowitz,  in  the  former  class  is  included  the  right  of  per- 

'\\*'\i  the  imperialists  were  defeated  with  the  sonal  security,  in  respect  as  well  to  the  body 

^"t  of  8,000  men,  and  their  commander  Hatz-  as  to  the  health  and  the  reputation,  and  the 

'1  captured.    This  secured  the  submission  violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of  these 

f  Moravia,  and  the  Swedish  general,  obtain-  respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault,  nui« 

</  the  control  of  the  Danube,  took  even  the  sance,  slander,  libel,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

•  titications  which  covered  the  head  of  the  In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of  per- 
ri<L'e  at  Vienna.  Deserted  here  by  his  allies,  sonal  liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
•«*  was  obli^j^ed  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  prisonment.  Rights  of  property,  real  or  per- 
'  "re  in  1646  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged  sonal,  may  be  infringed  by  trespasses  in  vari- 

'^n  to  give  up  the  command  to  Wrangel.    He  ous  degrees,  by  waste,  conversion,  and  fraud, 

o\v  returned  to  Sweden,  where  in  1647  he  and  the  more  incorporeal  of  these  rights  by 

as  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  in  nuisance  and  by  infringement  of  patents  and 

''*S  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  copyrights  and  rights  in  trademarks.    These 

vera!  provinces,  and  was  also  made  one  of  several  names  of  torts  have  been  applied  by 

u'  8  councillors  of  the  kingdom.    Torstenson,  long  usage  of  the  law  to  prescribed  and  well 

')  ^\i<rh  so  weakened  by  the  gout  as  to  be  under  determined  offences.    But  beside  these,  there 

'  lO  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  was  are  many  torts  not  specifically  designated  or 

■  '0  most  rapid  in  movement  of  the  military  classed,  because  they  do  not  aftect  well  defined 

1  a^lorsof  hia  time;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  dasses  of  rights,  but  vary  with  the  pecnliar 
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drenmsUnces  of  every  case. — ^When  one  al-  will  appear  from  the  ooiisideratioD,oa&(tt 

leges  that  a  tort  has  been  committed  against  hand,  uiat  generally  a  wrong  can  bediEe> 

him,  he  must  show  at  all  erents  that  he  has  one  though  his  property  only  whe&  thaiie: 

been  wronged.     The  mere  fiEMst  that  the  act  his  possession,  or  at  least  when  he  Ltt  i£  =- 

complained  of  has  ix^ured  the  plaintiff,  does'  contested  right  to  the  immediate  poetrnKt* 

not  entitle  him  to  claim  indemnity  unless  the  it ;  or  in  oSier  words,  when  his  lands  or .: 

act  were  also  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  be-  goods  are  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  jiut  lit  b 

tween  the  parties,  resting  eiUier  on  their  ex-  limbs,  only  not  so  intimately  and  corportC: 

press  agreement,  or  on  the  general  policy  and  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  consden:'- 

roles  of  the  law.   That,  for  example,  my  neigh-  that  the  actual  possessor  of  land  for  wsl". 

bor  builds  a  wall  just  before  windows  of  mine,  even  if  he  have  no  title,  may  yet  munUk  ?r 

to  which  it  is  conceded  I  have  no  prescriptive  pass  for  an  intrusion  against  any  one  tiy 

right  as  ancient  lights;  or  that  in  a  street  oc-  the  real  owner,  or  him  who  has  the  li^:  J 

oupied  by  private  and  costly  dwellings  my  possession.     In  short,  the  law  inqnim  > 

neighbor  chooses  to  use  his  house  for  a  shop,  about  the  complainant^s  ultimate  nj^tNi::: 

or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and  whether  his  personality  has  been  intriMkc  -; 

yet  constituting  no  nuisance,  gives  me  in  nei-  on.    The  commonest  form  of  a  tortiom  kr.- 

ther  case  ground  for  action,  however  consideiv  sion  upon  real  property  is  called  treqasfv^ 

Me  the  actual  injury  or  damage  may  be  to  me.  elauium  fngity  or  for  breaking  and  ki^yerj, 

The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged;  upon  the  plaintiff's  close.    A  higher  y.^- 

it  b  a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damnum  abB"  against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  i^p*^ 

que  injuria^  damage  but  no  wrong;  no  legal  than  mere  encroachment  on  his  posBee&r.^ 

right  of  mine  has  been  violated.     The  law  t^iat  which  consists  in  a  usurpation  of  tk^n^ 

fsvors,  though  it  does  not  adopt  in  its  whole  erty  itself.    An  ij[\jury  of  this  nature  U  :-•* 

extent,  the  principle  of  morals  that  ever}*  one  likely  to  happen  in  rtopect  to  penooil  pr;^ 

ought  so  to  use  his  own  rights  as  not  to  ii^jure  erty,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  htfOfm'.' 

others.    On  this  ground  it  is  disposed  to  re-  torts  of  this  nature  is  that  of  trover.  Oua^: 

cognize  a  wrong  when  it  sees  ii^ury  or  dam-  be  further  injured  in  his  rights  of  propery  > 

age,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  require  him  who  the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  fraod.  Ii- 

has  done  the  damage  to  justify  his  act.    So  last  respect,  for  example,  an  actios  lies  v:£ 

when  the  wrong  is  dear,  the  law  is  disposed  one  knowingly  utters  a  falsehood  tothepli> 

to  presume  injury  even  tnough  it  be  not  ap-  tiff  vrith  the  design  to  depriye  him  of  a  ^-'^ 

parent.    Every  wrong,  says  Judge  Story,  im-  and  to  acquire  it  to  himself,  and  damage  ni-- 

ports  damage  in  the  very  nature  of  it;  and  if  rally  results  from  the  plaintiffs  beliet  Bl. - 

no  other  damage  is  established,  the  party  is  en-  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that  th«tx- 

titled  to  nominal  damage.    To  use  Sir  John  fondant  intended  to  defraud  the  plaintif  ]£• 

Holt's  quaint  and  familiar  illustration :   *^  If  a  ticularly.    Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  reei^ 

man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  though  it  mendation  of  another,  representing  hin  tt*  ^ 

cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  little  solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  the  pomic 

diaehylork,  yet  he  shall  have  his  action."    It  is  of  obtaining  credit  for  him,  is  liable  to  ast  c» 

on  this  principle,  that,  without  proving  any  ac-  who  gives  credit  to  the  report  and  therebj  ^ 

tnal  damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  may  fers  injury. — ^Passing  from  rights  in  eorpu*^ 

maintain  an  action  against  an  intruder,  or  one  and  tangible  things  to  rights  which^  tk-P 

whote  lands  are  flowed  against  him  who  con*  inoidentad  in  great  part  to  corporeal  pn^< 

atructs  a  dam  so  as  to  set  back  the  water.    So  are  yet  in  themselves  incorporeal  and  1^^ 

a  voter  can  sustain  suit  against  the  authorities  cific  or  definable,  we  meet  the  tort  ofnv^^ 

for  refusing  his  ballot,  even  though  his  candi-  which  consists  in  injury  to  the  more  ^'^ 

date  was  elected.     These  are  cases  of  legal  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  im^ 

wrongs,  infringements  of  legal  rights;  and  even  ment  of  patent  and  copyrights  and  rigM.«^' 

if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  injury  or  trade  marks,  which  are  rights  created  aod  ^ 

damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.    To  sured  by  the  poritiTe  law. — ^In  onr  eiic^ 

this  class  also  belong  those  cases  of  torts-  in  tion  of  torts  we  have  thus  far  cooadercd  j^^ 

which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of  sons  only  in  their  *natural  capacitj.   ^^ 

a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove  obvious  tiiat  new  rights  arise  and  oew  v^, 

injurious  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a  become  possible  when  the  individual  is  eioi^ 

legal  act  in  such  a  careless  or  negligent  man-  with  an  artificial  character;  when, for exiD|^ 

nerthat  ii\jury  may  probably  result;  for  care-  he  becomes  a  sherifi^  a  magistrate,  or  <^ 

lessness  of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself  public  ofScer.    The  new  fnncUona  viu  ^^ 

morally  wrong,  and  by  the  construction  of  law  he  is  invested  give  him  capacity  for  ^^'^f^ 

is  legally  wrong  when  injury  results  from  it. —  cial  wrongs;  and  these,  as  they  afl^^  P"^ 

Property  can  be  the  medium  df  torts  or  wrongs  individuals,  form  new  classes  d  ^^>.^ 

to  tne  owner  only  in  virtue  of  its  representing  poration  is  liable  like  an  indiridaal  ft^r^  " 

him.    It  must  in  some  way  be  directly  im-  Thus  a  turnpike  company  has  be«i  ^^^-^  ^ 

pressed  with  his  personality,  before  any  tres-  swer  for  ii^uries  resulting  tarn  ^^JL 

pass  upon  it  will  assume  the  character  of  an  bridge,  and  a  canal  oompany  f^^^^^ 

ii\jury  to  him.   Thatthis  is  the  view  of  the  law  caused  by  a  want  of  repair  of  ita  Iocd> 
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•ration  18  liable  for  tbe  wrongM  acts  of  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the 

•  >hoer><i,  either  where  thej  are  expressly  typical  forms  in  the  above  order  of  families. 
i«>ri;;ed  to  do  the  acts,  or  where  thej  were  Bom^rO  and  Bibron  divide  the  amyda^  accord* 
^^   bona  fide  in  pnreaanoe  of  a  general  an^  ing  to  habitat,  into  ehersitea  or  land  tortoises, 

\*y.      But,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  corresponding  to  teitudinina,  and  elodite*  or 

:«id  for  any  offences  by  its  servants  that  marsh  tortoises,  inclnding  all  the  other  families 

properly,  in  any  case,  only  personal  acts,  except  the  trtonyehida^  which  form  thtirpota- 

ni  ilic*ioiis  prosecution,  slander,  or  false  miUs  or  river  tortoises.    Though  some  pass 

'-is<Minient.     But  a  eorporation  has  been  nearly  all  their  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 

1    re'^ftonsible  for  an  assault  and  battery  tirely  aquatic,  aud  none  can  swim  unsupported 

iitiitted  by  a  servant  acting  under  its  au-  for  g^eat  distances;  when  in  the  water,  they 

-iTv.     Banks  are  liable  for  the  frauds  and  usnedly  remain  at  the  bottom,  and    seldom 

ake<«  of  their  officers,  committed  within  the  swim  freely  except  when  seeking  or  leaving  it. 

fvi^r  limits  of  the  business ;  as  in  respect  to  Their  locomotion  is  a  kind  of  walking,  the 

ie^  in  their  books  or  to  accounts  of  deposits,  weight  being  about  equally  distributed  on  the 

aey  are  liable,  without  special  agreement,  front  and  hind  limbs,  which  have  nearly  the 

Mic  defaalt  of  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  same  development,  the  motions  of  each  pair  al- 

ect  to  collections  which  the  bank  has  spe-  ternating  with  each  other.    The  shield  or  oara- 

.i)ly   undertaken  for  its  customers.     But,  pace  is  more  symmetrical  than  in  the  turtles; 

>rding  to  the  weight  of  authority  (for  the  the  feet  are  always  distinct  from  the  legs,  and 

'  is  not  well  established),  a  bank  would  not  movable  upon  them  ;  the  toes  are  either  sepa- 

•  !is\verable,  upon  such  default,  for  losses  on  rate  and  short,  or  united  by  a  web  capable  of 
'to,  [)ayable  at  a  distant  place,  and  received  expansion  and  contraction ;  the  limbs  can  gen- 
r,  ill  tiie  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  the  erally  be  withdrawn  under  the  carapace,  and 
-;'  lo(\al  medium  of  communication  with  the  the  head  wholly  or  partially.  The  tortoises 
1  <*t>H acting  agent,  provided  always  that  the  rank  higher  in  the  order  than  the  turtles. — In 
k  lias  used  good  faith  and  reasonable  care  the  trionychid<B  the  carapace  is  flat,  thin,  and 

10  selection  of  such  agent  or  correspondent,  oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the  ribs  united  only 

<icii>al  corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for  on  the  median  line,  and  extending  thence  to 

<^<'iiii3  acts  that  would  warrant  an  action  the  margin  like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  it  is  cor- 

.nst  individuals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the  ered  with  a  tough  skin,  flexible  on  the  margins ; 

lority  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or  neck  long  and  flexible ;  head  pointed,  aod  ter- 

\'A\\  of  its  government,  authorized  to  act  in  minating  in  a  long  leathery  snout;  jaws  oov- 

premises  to  which  the  particular  act  re-  ered  with  a  homy  sheath,  and  the  lips  fleshy; 

^.     Thus  they  must  answer  for  nuisances  feet  short,  broad,  and  strong,  6-toed  and  fuUy 

'heir  lands,  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  webbed,  8  of  the  toes  with  claws;  limbs  only 

It  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  a  public  partially  retractile  and  moving  horizontally; 

\  ^'vor,  or  from  the  careless  performance  of  skin  loose  and  free  about  the  neck  and  limbs. 

ct  grading,  or  from  neglect  to  repair  streets,  Of  the  3  North  American  genera,  all  occur  to 

.  .rs.  and  drains.    The  civil  liability  of  mu-  the  north  of  the  21st  isothermal  line,  while 

:»:il  corporations  for  injuries  sustained  by  those  of  the  old  world  are  found  only  to  the 

ots  in  the  highway  is  generally  determined  south  of  that  line;  the  American  species  ex- 

.•\f)rej*s  statutes.    They  usually  require  the  tend  over  the  whole  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 

V  "to  be  kept  safe  and  convenient,^*  and  mountains,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  lakes 

•'ther  this  requirement  has  been  complied  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence;  the  foreign  spe- 

ti  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury. — ^The  cies  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  8.  E. 

■)'i3  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for  tort,  Asia  and  Africa.    The  oldest  geological  deposit 

treated  specifically  under  the  titles  Assault,  in  which  any  of  this  family  has  been  discovered 

TACHMEN'T,  OopTBioiiT,  EXECUTION,   LiBEL,  is  the  grecusaud  of  New  Jersey.    They  are 

i-\s^cE,  Patents,  Sebvant,  Sheriff,  Slan-  active  species,  preferring  the  muddy  bottom  of 

it.  TfiADE  Mark,  Trespass,  Trover,  &c.  shallow  water,  sometimes  lying  concealed  in 

i  i>iiTOl8E,  the  popular  name  of  the  chelo-  the  mud  with  only  a  part  of  the  head  exposed, 

n  reptiles  whose  habits  are  wholly  or  in  taking  breath  from  time  to  time  by  stretching 

't  terrestrial  and  fluviatile,  inclnding  all  the  up  their  long  neck  and  raising  the  tip  of  the 

Mtlinata  except  the  marine  species  or  turtles  snout  above  the  surface  ;  they  can  remain  un- 

:v\\.  \%  the  amydm  of  Oppel  as  distinguished  der  water  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 

Ml  the  chelonii  of  the  same  author.     Their  rarely  going  on  land,  where  their  movements 

WT\\\  characters  have  been  given  under  Tes-  are  awkward ;  in  the  water  they  move  rapidly, 

'  IN. VTA.    The  sub-order  amyd/B,  according  to  striking  suddenly  at  objects  by  means  of  their 

'f.  A:j:assiz,  comprises  the  following  7  fam-  long  neck ;  they  prey  principally  on  fish,  seiz- 

>«,  not  equally  related  to  each  other:  triony'  ing  also  frogs,  small  birds,  and  young  alliga- 

'y  or  soft  tortoises,  ehelyoida  (the  matama-  tors  and  lizards;  the  species  found  in  the  Nile 

/i>/ 1 1  ra^pidifiajcTielydroidcB  or  snappenjcino-  is  very  destructive  to  young  crocodiles;  they 

^n'ndoi  or  mud  tortoises,  emydoid<B  or  terra-  have  been  known  to  attack  persons  while  bath- 

^,  and  te^tttdinina  or  land  tortoises.    Of  the  ing.    They  are  very  wary,  but  are  frequently 

:y  numerous  species  here  included,  spaoe  caught  by  hooks  baited  with  a  live  fish ;  their 

VOL,  xv.^-85 
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flesh  is  highl  J  esteemed.    Their  eggs  are  nn-  inhabits  the  itagnant  watera  of  tropksl  SoiA 

merons,  spherical,  and  very  brittle ;  they  are  America,  feeding  on  fish ;  it  is  captnnd  for  iti 

deposited  on  sandy  shores  near  the  water  in  excellent  flesh. — ^The  i^dnupidiitty  costaiih 

April  and  May,  and  the  yonng  appear  in  July,  in^  the  genera  vlaUmy^^  podocntm^  kt^  vm 

The  genus  trionyx  (Wagler),  equivalent  to  eryp-  united  to  the  onelyoids  by  J.  £.  Grsj,  tb«  two 

topu»  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  is  peculiar  to  Asia  and  forming  the  ilodUe$pleurodirt8  of  DomM  tn^ 

Africa,  the  species  of  &is  country  formerly  re-  Bibron.     The  neok  is  long,  the  hesd  rrtnct.4 

ferred  to  it  belonging  to  the  genera  atpidoneeUt  or  bent  laterally  under  the  MM ;  in  sone  th* 

S~^agler),  platypeUii  (Fitz.),  and  amyda  (Ag.).  skull  presents  the  union  of  the  tempc«il  ud 

e  common  soft-shelled  tortoise  of  the  north-  parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof  oier  :U 

em  states  {A,  tpinifer,  Ag.)  attains  a  length  of  temporal  region,  as  in  marine  turtles,  ouat  i&- 

14  inches ;    it  is  yellowish  brown,  beneath  ing  thus  the  family  characters  of  the  two  i&b> 

white,  mo^ed,  streaked,  and  dotted  with  black ;  oiders ;  Prof.  Agaiwiis  thinks  that  pttdnrump 

a  blunt  keel  along  the  median  line  slopes  uni-  will  be  found  to  agree  more  closely  with  tkcel^ 

fonnly  to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior  margin  is  lier  geological  types  than  with  any  other,  aad 

furnished  with  spines;  it  is  found  from  Lake  that  the  group  of  plevrodhrea  besrs  the  state 

Ohtfmplain  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  the  relation  to  other  testndinates  that  the  niam- 

Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  its  flesh  is  very  pials  do  to  ordinary  mammals.     The  mxsL 

delicate.    Other  species  of  this  senus  are  found  differences  are  so  great  that  they  have  bea 

in  the  south-western  states.    The  common  tri-  mistaken  for  specific ;  the  tail  of  the  sttlt  i> 

onyx  of  the  southern  states  (P.  fsroxy  Fitz.)  much  the  longest,  and  in  this  sex  there  nt 

much  resembles  the  northern  species,  and  has  sharp  asperities  between  the  joints  of  the  biii 

been  generally  confounded  with  it ;  the  head,  legs ;  the  colors  are  also  different    Tbb  grucp 

however,  is  shorter,  wider,  and  higher,  de-  is  foreign  to  tibe  United  States,  ud  ido<.j 

Boending  steeply  to  the  long  proboscis,  which,  as  86uth  American,  a  few  being  found  in  Atiirt 

in  all  the  family,  is  not  an  organ  of  smell,  but  and  Madagascar. — ^The  dU/yitmio,  which  brt 

rather  of  touch  and  for  respiratory  purposes,  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  S3Cl^ 

in  the  former  sense  acting*  like  the  snout  of  the  ttso  Tubtlb,  are  thoroughly  aquatic,  and  th« 

moles  and  shrews;  nostnls  terminal  and  verti-  lowest  of  the  amyda  except  the  prtoccsi 

oal ;  mouth  large  but  short ;  Jaws  strong,  blunL  families ;  they  are  characterized  by  their  keckd 

and  adapted  for  crushing ;  it  attains  a  length  of  back,  serrated  margin,  broad,  flat,  sod  iBpi^ 

18  and  a  width  of  16  inches ;  there  are  well  de-  fectly  retractile  head,  narrow  and  cnw-iii* 

flned  black  dots  on  the  back,  and  the  lower  sternum,  and  large  taiL    There  is  one  ipco>i 

surface  is  white ;  it  is  found  only  from  Georgia  (^platy$temum^  Gray)  in  China,  and  od«  c/ 

to  western  Louisiana.  In  the  A,  mutica  (Fitz.),  each  of  the  genera  ehelydra  (Schweic. ;  tni 

found  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  and  yypoehely$  (Ag.)  in  'SorXh  America;  thu»« 

west  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  up-  very  singular  geograpliical  distriboticB.  ts:*' 

per  Mississippi,  and  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  oially  as  they  are  found  only  to  the  esst  of  i:< 

the  head  and  Jaws  are  longer  and  narrower;  Rocky  mountains;  they  existed,  howeivr.  a 

the  carapace  is  smooth,  and  the  lower  parts  Europe  in  the  miooene  period.    The  tfp  y^ 

uniform  whitish;  it  Lb  light  brown  above  with  usually  spherical,  but  sometimes  oTSte;  «^<k 

minute  dark  spots,  and  has  a  well  marked  de-  hatched  the  young  have  a  circular  bod/.->i^« 

pression  along  the  middle  of  the  back;  it  feeds  eino9temoidm  have  a  long  and  narrow  l«<d5. 

principally  on  aauatic  larvn ;  it  attains  a  length  the  carapace  rising  to  behind  the  middle,  c^ 

of  13  and  a  width  of  10  inches.    Very  large  thence    descending    steeply   bsekwsrd;  tif 

species  of  this  family  were  brought  here  from  whole  shield  is  oesifled,  covered  with  Urtt 

western  equatorial  Africa  by  Mr.  Dn  Chaillu. —  homy  scales,  and  aa  wide  behind  as  in  ^'^ 

The  ehdyoidm  somewhat  resemble  the  preced-  with  a  tendency  of  the  edges  to  round  d;>  «?• 

ing  family,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  more  turn  inward ;   the  ttemum  is  les»  ext^i-K'* 

retractile  and  furnished  with  numerous  mem-  than  in  the  succeeding  families,  and  th«  p«i'' 

branous  fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form ;  the  more  movable,  the  former  with  sn  odd  M« 

oan^[)ace  is  flattened,  covering  about  |  of  the  and  divided  longitudinally  into  two  fjinnie^'^ 

neck,  thick,  completely  ossified  and  r^ular-  oal  halves;  the  tail  Is  neither  long  llorlt^^^' 

ly  divided  into  plates;  head  broad  ana  flat,  enough  to  bear  any  of  the  wei^t  of  thv  \oiy 

turned  to  one  side  under  the  shield ;  eyes  far  and  in  the  male  ends  in  a  homy  nail ;  \^  *^ 

forward,  directed  upward  and  outward ;  anout  der,  feet  short  and  round,  toes  freely  mu^;' 

long  and  membranous;  Jaws  weak,  neither  and  webbed,  and  the  whole  very  ^^■■[' 

aharp-edged  nor  pointed ;  mouth  wide  with  head  long  behind  and  short  in  front  ^  ^ 

fleshy  lips,  adaptea  for  taking  soft  and  minute  eyes,  pointed,  with  the  small  moath  fi>^ 

prey ;  the  jaws  may  be  opened  and  shut  quickly  neath ;  alveolar  ridge  sharp,  the  lover  .*' 

and  oontinuoosly  like  aduck*s  bill;  legs  short  ending  in  a  sharp  point;  neck  long  tfd  »-'^ 

and  stout,  not  retractile,  and  feet  broad,  5-toed,  der ;  the  plastron  is  someCinMS  hir.fHi-  i^ 

with  long,  sharp  claws,  only  4  on  the  hind  toes,  average  size  they  are  the  smallest  of  Utf  '^"|<^ 

There  is  only  Uie  single  genus  €hely9  (Dum.),  the  least  being  about  4  and  the  laryetf  9  ^^ 

and  a  single  species,  the  matamata  {C.  matama-  in  length ;  all  are  American,  and  no  ^^^ 

fa,  Dum.),  attiining  a  length  of  S  or  8  feat;  it  their  fossil  existenoe  has  been  dlsoorsnd;  v 
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•xes  are  very  different.    They  live  mostly  in  mal  and  vegetable,  consisting  of  fish,  worms, 

rit  or  and  in  the  mud,  coming  ont  to  bask  in  the  larvea,  berries,  leaves,  and  grass ;  they  are  not 

.11  in  places  where  they  can  readily  drop  into  ferocious,  and  are  unable  to  catch  an  active 

1  i  e  water  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  their  food  prey;  they  are  most  abundant  in  warm  regions. 

--   principally  animal,  and  their  motions  quick,  The  e^gs  are  laid  in  holes  dug  by  their  hind 

-lOugh  feeble  and  awkward;  generally  timid,  legs,  the  terrestrial  species  laying  2  to  7,  and 

*M  y  bite  fiercely  if  attacked  while  feedmg,  like  the  aquatic  10  to  more  than  80;  the  shell  is 

no   insectivora  among  mammals.    The  colors  less  calcareous  and  more  flexible  than  is  usual; 

iio    j^enerally  dark,  sonaetimes  with  reddish,  the  shape  is  oblong.    The  young  are  at  first 

^•oenish,  and  yellowish  tints.    They  lay  3  to  6  circular,   growing  more  and  more    elliptical 

j-iTH,  on  the  shore  near  the  water,  in  holes  dug  with  age ;  the  shield  is  not  ossified  till  late  in 

\  tlieir  hind  feet;  they  are  elongated,  with  a  life.    Tliough  this  family  is  most  numerous  in 

iiiooth  and  shining  surface,  thick,  and  brittle.  North  America,  there  is  not  a  single  species 

'1    the  common  mud  tortoise  {thyrostemum  described  under  the  genus  ewiy*  by  herpetolo- 

f\  ruuyltanicum^  Ag.),  the  jaws  are  strong  and  gists  which  belongs  in  it;  the  so  ciled  cistudo 

utring,  and  the  mouth  long  and  narrow ;  it  is  Blandingii,  corresponding  to  the  emys  of  Eu- 

'  ij-ky  brown  above,  yellowish  dusky  or  brown-  rope,  is  the  only  representative  here  of  Brong- 

~!i  below;  chin  and  throat  dirty  yellow,  with  niart's  genus;  the  others  belong  to  various 

'i«?  warts  on  the  latter  brighter;  it  is  usually  genera  as  established  by  Agassiz  in  vol.  i.  of 

Ixtut  3^  inches  long,  nearly  8  wide,  and  1}  his  *^  Oontributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 

Aish.     It  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Flor-  the  United  States"  (1867).    Tho  genera  j»ty- 

hi^  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  chemys  (Ag.)>  trachemyi  {k%.\malacocUmmy9 

ii.rorior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sternum  (Gray),  and  deirochelys  (Ag.)  have  been  d©- 

.ro  movable  on  the  central  piece;  it  abounds  scribed  under  Tebbapik.     The  common  and 

-1   muddy  ponds,  feeding  on  small  fish  and  handsome  painted  tortoise  {chry$emy»  pieta, 

..jtiatic  insects  and  larvas;  it  is  a  pest  to  an-  Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  borders  of 

■J  ei-9,  seizing  the  bait  set  for  better  game;  it  the  black  dorsal  scales,  tho  blood-red  blotches 

i  :i^  a  slight  odor  of  musk,  but  less  so  than  the  and  lines  on  the  marginal  plates,  limbs,  and 

:.\t   species.      The    musk   tortoise    (ozotheea  under  part  of  tail,  and  tjie  golden  yellow  ster- 

h'rata^  Ag.)  has  the  nose  projecting  far  be-  num;    hind  toes  fully  webbed;    there  is  a 

voiid  tlie  end  of  the  jaw,  and  the  alveolar  ridge  notch  in  the  homy  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw, 

-.i  irp  and  cutting;  the  color  above  is  black  or  the  edge  of  each  side  projecting  to  form  lateral 

k y,  clouded  with  brown,  and  dirty  yellow-  teeth  close  together.    It  is  found  as  far  north 

white  below;  a  yellowish  white  line  from  as  New  Brunswick,  through  the  eastern  and 

lie  snout  over  each  eye  and  along  the  neck;  middle  states  to  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia; 

!  !nbs  dingy  white  below;  it  is  about  3i  inches  west  of  the  Ohio  it  is  replaced   by  the    (7. 

i  -iiL',   2^  wide,  and  \\  high.    It  ranges  from  marginata  {A^,) ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 

\  <.' w  England  to  Florida,  aSi  west  to  the  Missis-  4 J  wide,  and  1\  high ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 

i;>l>i ;  the  habits  are  like  those  of  the  mud  tor-  ditches  and  sluggish  waters,  spending  most  of 

:  u^e  ;  a  favorite  habitat  is  a  Oarolina  rice  field,  the  day  basking  in  the  sun;  it  is  very  timid, 

v  licro  in  the  ditches  it  finds  a  plenty  of  small  hibernates  early,  and  is  one  of  the  &-st  to  ap- 

;  >li  and  tadpoles;  it  emits  when  alive  a  strons  pear  in  spring;  it  feeds  on  insects,  m>rms,  taa- 

■  lor  oi  music.    The  genus  einostemum  (Spix)  poles,  &c.,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  anglers; 

'lori_rs  in  Oontral  and  South  America. — ^The  it  will  survive  only  a  few  days  out  of  the  wa- 

'f/iJo'uhn  Bxe  most  numerous  in  species,  over  ter.    The  speckled  or  spotted  tortoise  {nan^ 

■<»  being  described,  presenting  great  differences  emyi  guttata^  Ag.)  is  another  very  common 

T   size,  structure,  and  habits.     The  body  is  species,  distinguished  by  its  yellow  dots  on  a 

M  ;ito,  swelling  in  the  centre,  the  margin  with  black  ground,  and  its  blackish  sternum  border- 

1  Tendency  to  spread  outward  ;  the  carapace  is  ed  with  yellow;  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  Is 

» Mr »letely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures,  high  straight,  slightly  notched  in  front,  with  the 

::i'l  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions ;  plas-  snout  rounded ;  the  neck  and  loose  skin  scaly. 

-•>:i  long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged ;  It  is  found  from  New  England  to  the  Oarolinas, 

lo  jaws  horny,  without  lips,  and  not  termi-  and  to  the  east  of  the  AUeghanies;  it  often 

.  itirig  in  long  sharp  points;  head,  neck,  and  comes  on  land,  to  feed  on  worms  and  orthop- 

.:mUs  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the  end  terous  insects ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long,  8  wide, 

•t'  the  snout,  which  is  not  prolonged  into  a  pro-  and  1}  high.    The  geographic  tortoise  (grapt^ 

! '  »-oi.s ;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short  and  free,  my»  geographica,  Ag.)  is  so  called  from  the  net- 

i-   '»rclini?  as  the  habits  are  aquatic  or  terres-  work  of  reddish  brown  lines  spread  irregularly 

■'  al ;  skin  of  head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail  more  over  the  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  re- 

>r  L'ss  scaly.     They  are  principally  aquatic,  sembling  the  outlines  of  countries  on  a  map; 

t  loiijh  some  are  terrestrial,  the  limbs  moving  the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  alveolar  surface 

>rizontally  while  swimming,  and  walking  be-  flat,  smooth,  and  horizontal;  upper  jaw  with- 

Jir  performed  on  the  whole  foot  (as  in  planti-  out  a  notch,  and  the  end  of  the  lower  spoon- 

'-nde-*) :  they  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  shaped ;  there  is  a  ridge  along  the  back.     It  is 

le  sm  illest  being  4  and  the  largest  (the  aqua-  one  of  the  most  active  and  bold  of  the  family, 

i<.*)  15  inches  in  length.    The  food  is  both  ani«  and  is  found  from  New  York  and  Pennsylyania 
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to  Miohigan,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  j  it  is  tioated.    In  the  south  and  west  arectber*> 

over  8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  des  with  only  8  toes. — ^In  the  tahtdii^t^i  ' 

high,  with  a  tail  of  2i  inches.    The  soolptared  land  toi'toises  die  carapace  is  en&^j  ct^i^ 

tortoise  (glyptemya  imculpta^  Ag.)  is  a  very  very  convex  in  the  middle  region,  but  veL  .- 

common  .species  in  the  northern  states  and  as  lanced ;  the  plastron  is  bro^  flat  sod  9^ . 

far  south  as  New  Jersey ;  the  carapace  is  red-  openings  for  protrusion  of  limbs  smsll  ka  ■:- 

dish  brown,  each  scale  with  radiating  yellow  row ;  head,  limbs,  and  tail  com^etelj  it:*, 

ridges,  often  smoothed  down  in  old  specimens;  tile  within  the  shell,  and  the  plastron  in  v:- 

marginal  plates  and  sternum  yellow,  each  with  with  movable  lobes ;  the  homy  pkts  t 

B  black  spot  at  the  posterior  angle,  and  gener-  each  other  at  the  edges,  and  exhibit  cooci:: 

ally  with  concentric  strieo ;  limbs  brick-dnst  lines  of  growth ;  head  small  and  shiel^kL 

color  below ;  the  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a  broad,  and  eyes  far  apart ;  alveolar  mirg:;:  •' 

bill,  arched  downward  and  notched  at  tip,  and  a  sharp  edge,  and  the  jaws  fitting  clo^:^ 

the  lower  jaw  arched  upward;  it  is  8  inches  ridges  and  furrows;  skin  everywhere  o^r;  * 

long,  6  broad,  and  about  8  high,  with  a  tail  of  less  scaly ;   toes  mostly  concealed  oiMk  *. 

over  2  inches;  it  passes  long  periods  of  time  skin,  as  far  as  the  last  joints,  which  ar.  r- 

away  ftom  water.     Blanding's  tortoise  {eimy$  and  covered  by  flat  sharp  nails,  usoiUr  3  ^ 

meliaffrU,  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the  tenor  and  4  posterior ;  feet  short,  stoci  l 

genus  here ;  it  is  black  above  with  numerous  somewhat  clubbed ;  Uie  great  intestine  i>  - 

yellow  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  lines;  be-  er  and  the  lungs  larger  than  in  any  oticr  * 

low  dusky  yellow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad-  tudinate,  in  relation  with  the  greater  con^c:: 

rangular  dark  spot  at  the  outer  and  posterior  of  the  shell.    They  are  most  abundant  in  •-' 

angle ;  the  alveolar  surface  is  narrow,  and  its  climates,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  ordt:  : 

horny  sheath  notched  in  front;  the  plastron  is  great  Galapagos  tortoise  being  8  to 4 fee*    - 

not  united  by  suture  to  the  carapace,  and  is  the  African  coui  {piammcbateB  radiatw.  L'- 

hinged  in  the  middle,  the  two  parts  being  raised  1|,  the  gopher  1,  and  the  common  £ur.*; 

to  meet  it  when  the  animal  withdraws  into  its  liuad  tortoise  8  inches  (the  smallest  of  thti^' 

shell ;  the  head  is  long  and  wide,  and  the  mouth  ly) ;  here  also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantic  ^  - 

broad.    The  young  are  nearly  circular,  black  aochelya  AtloB  (CauU.  and  Falc),  from  tlf  ^. 

and  spotless  above,  and  the  scales  granular ;  the  valik  hills,  which  must  have  measured  it.s 

sternum  black  with  a  white  edge ;  they  elon-  18  feet  in  length,  and  found  with  the  grrit^. 

fate  rapidly  with  growth.    It  is  found  from  tinct  pachyderms  which  it  so  much  restm 

Few  England  westward  to  Wisconsin,  being  in  gait  and  habits.    It  is  singular  thai  t 

most  abundant  on  the  prairies,  and  very  terres-  are  no  tortoises  indigenous  to  the  British  iiu--^ 

trial  in  its  habits;  it  is  8  inches  long,  6^  wide,  though  they  might  be  easily  naturahiHi '•  '* 

8  high,  with  a  tail  of  2}  inches.    The  common  All  the  American  teBtudinina  beloiur  t*  '- 

fresh  water  tortoise  of  the  south  and  east  of  genus  xerobates  (Ag.).    They  live  eutire'j  ' 

Europe  (B.  lutaria^  Merr.)  is  about  9  inches  land,  and  when  put  into  water  walk  cc  :- 

long,  blackish  above  with  interrupted  li^t  yel-  bottom ;  the  body  is  raised  on  the  last  j*-^- 

k>w  stripes;  it  shuts  its  shell  less  close  than  the  toes,  and  the  gait  is  firmer,  more  r^^ 

the  box  tortoises ;  it  feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  and  less  slow  than  in  any  other  tortoise.  •> 

small  fislfcs,  tadpoles,  slugs,  &c. ;  its  flesh  is  are  harmless,  oflfering  no  resistance  wb^r .' 

much  esteemed,  and  in  order  to  fatten  it  bread  tacked,  trusting  for  protection  to  their  d-c 

and  tender  herbage  are  supplied  in  parks  adapt-  within  which  the  head  is  drawn  very  &:-'*■ 

ed  for  the  purpose.    The  box  or  checkered  tor-  the  neck  being  bent  like  the  letter  S  an^  \^- 

toise  {ciBtudo  Virginea^  Ag. ;  G.  elau»a  and  (7ar-  tically  ;   their  food  is  exclusively  v^ts  * 

olina  of  other  authors)  has  a  rough  and  strong  consisting  of  succulent  plants  and  flesh;  fr:  ^ 

shell,  generfdly  of  a  light  brownish  color  with  There  are  only  8  genera,  but  many  specie^  - 

very  numerous  bright  yellow  blotches  and  lines,  xerobata  the  front  legs  are  compreved.  &&<•  . 

more  or  less  radiating,  giving  somewhat  the  feet  have  large  flat  nails,  but  not  a  pUotL;^-- 

appearance  of  tortoise  shell;   sternum  usual-  palm;  the  hind  feet  are  plantigrade;  tl:<^;'-^ 

ly  yellowish  with  dark  blotches ;  the  head  is  is  very  broad,  mouth  wide,  lower  jav*  •  ^ 

long  and  very  high,  alveolar  edge  narrow,  with  and  both  with  sharp  ridges;^  the  X  ^^^, 

upper  jaw  projecting  downward  like  a  beak;  {Ag.%  or  testudo pol^hemus (Daxi^),)'^^ 

hind  feet  plantigrade ;  plastron  with  a  hinge  in  described  under  Gophsb.    In  the  Africa^  .'>' 

the  middle,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  nus  Hnixy9  (Bell)  the  posterior  part  ut  '- 

portion  oan  each  be  brought  in  contact  with  dorsal  shield  is  movable  downward,  th^  ^-- 

the  carapace,  and  enclose  the  animal  in  a  per-  being  between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs;  ifi  /  -^ 

feet  box.    It  is  about  6}  inches  long,  44  wide,  (Bell),  from  the  East  Indies,  the  antericr  > 

and  2|  high ;  it  is  found  from  New  ijigland  of  the  plastron  is  movable.    In  the  Eor^t^ 

south  to  £e  Oarolinas,  and  west  to  Michigan;  land  tortoise  (tatudo  Ormoek,  linn.)  the j^"^ 

it  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and  a  very  poor  swim-  pace  is  oval,  somewhat  widest  and  jfibboa*  ^ 

mer;  it  is  common  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  hind,  marbled  with  black  and  J^^'^^^J'^^.- 

jouthem  states,  where  it  is  called  oooter  and  pale  yellow  with  a  wide  blacsish  Udu  ^'!"^ 

pine  terrapin  by  the  negroes ;  it  feeds  on  in-  each  side ;  legs  short,  and  tail  ^^^ 

a^ots  and  succulent  plants,  and  is  easily  domes-  horny  tip.    It  is  found  in  8psi%  ItabT)  vfc^ 
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<  <1  other  conntrieB  bordering  on  the  Mediter-  convents.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  glass,  earth- 

X  lean;  it  has  frequently  been  carried  to  £ng-  en  ware,  cordage,  wax  candles,  leather,  soap, 

r  id,  where  it  has  been  domesticated  and  known  brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  manufactured. 

•  live  more  than  a  century.    This  is  probably  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  100 
I  o  f^pecies  which,  according  to  fable.  Mercury  tons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

I  ind   after  an  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  Quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known  as  Tortosa 

i  lic'h  from  its  carapace  and  dried  tendons  jasper,  are  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  city. 

4.  \  e  out  a  musical  sound  when  struck  by  him,  — Scipio  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 

L  <1   thus  led  him  to  construct  the  testudo  or  municipium  upon  Tortosa.    It  was  early  taken 

i  <*ient  lyre,  afterward  presented  to  Apollo  by  the  Moors,  but  was  wrested  from  them  in 

i  4l  the  Muses. — The  Galapagos  tortoise  {mega-  811  by  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.    They  afterward 

r-helyB  Indica^  Fitz. ;    teatudo  elephantopus,  retook  it,  and  it  became  the  harbor  of  a  nest 

L  ^trlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  order,  frequently  of  pirates.    A  crusade  was  proclaimed  against 

i  <j2isuring  12  feet  ia  circumference;  the  shell  it  in  1148  by  Eugenius  III.,  and  it  was  cap- 

\-ery  convex  and  of  a  deep  brown  color,  tured.    The  Moors  made  desperate  efforts  to 

i  s  very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large  quan-  retake  it,  but  the  Christian  women  defended 

'  ies,  and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud  the  walls  while  the  men  sallied  out  and  put 

-:  e  a  pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountains  the  besiegers  to  flight.    Many  privileges  were 

I  il  others  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Galapagos  conferred  upon  the  women  in  reward  for  the 

-1  iLiKls,  and  the  latter  in  their  journeys  after  bravery  displayed,  and  in  1170  the  military  or- 

V  :  It  or  in  the  elevated  ridgions  have  worn  well  der  of  La  Hacha,  or  the  Flambeau,  was  insti- 

•jrutcn  paths,  which  led  mariners  to  the  dis-  tuted  for  them.    The  French  took  Tortosa  in 

« »vory  of  the  much  coveted  springs,  often  at  a  1798,  and  again  in  1811,  when  Gen.  Lilli  was 

re  at  distance  from  the  shore;  they  drink  by  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  condemned  to 

i  a  inersing  the  head  up  to  the  eyes,  and  swal-  death  for  surrendermg  it,  but  was  pardoned  by 

>  w'niE^  great  mouthfuls,  about  10  per  minute  Ferdinand  VII. 

i-oording  to  Darwin;  their  flesh  is  excellent,  TORTUGA  (Span.,  "the  turtle").    I.  One 
. ;  i  d.  largely  used  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  of  the  Leeward  islands,  in  the  Oaribbean  sea, 
Kfvy  clear  oil  is  made  from  the  fat.    They  feed  55  m.  W.  from  Margarita;  length  from  £.  to 
;i  succulent  plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  cap-  W;  15  m.,  breadth  8  m.    It  belongs  to  Vene- 
L\  ity  are  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  mar-  zuela.    II.  A  small  island  lying  off  the  N.  W. 
i  >\vs;  they  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  coast  of  Hayti,  in  lat.  20°  N.,  long.  72°  86'  W.; 
M^so  islands,  and  probably  live  for  centuries ;  length  from  £.  to  W.  22  m.,  breadth  5  m.    III. 
iicir  gait  is  very  slow,  about  2  miles  in  24  An  island  in  the  gulf  of  Oalifornia,  85  m.  S. 
<>iird,  though  they  have  been  known  to  travel  from  the  island  of  Tiburon. 
I  riiiies  in  the  same  time.    The  eggs  are  laid  TORTUGAS.     I.   A  group  of  10  islets  or 
■  I  (October  in  the  sand,  and  are  about  8  inches  keys,  also  called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  at  the  en- 
1    circumference;  the  young  are  devoured  by  trance  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  W.  S.  W. 
.ir<ls  of  prey;  in  Great  Britain,  where  numbers  from  Cape  Sable,  the  extreme  southern  ^point 
:  :i  vo  been  kent  alive,  they  go  under  ground  in  of  Florida.    They  are  low  coral  islets,  and  part- 
s' < » vein  ber  ana  reappear  in  the  midd le  of  April ;  ly  covered  with  mangrove  bushes.  A  lighthouse 
;Kiny  have  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  has  been  erected  on  Bush  or  Garden  key;  and 
TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  group  of  West  in  1861-2  refractory  members  of  several  volun- 
[rKlia  islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  ly-  teer  regiments  were  sent  thither  to  work  upon 
.  M^  between  Virgin  Gorda  and  St.  John^s,  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson.    11.  An  isl- 
it .  18'  24'  ISr.,  long.  6r  32'  W. ;  pop.  in  1851,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  off  the  N".  E.  coast  of 
:  I  .nut  10,000.    It  is  12  m.  long  by  2  to  4  broad,  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  nar- 
u  i  <1  lias  a  rough  and  mountainous  surface,  ris-  row  channel  called  £1  Savirral.    It  forms  the  en- 
j  'i  uT  to  the  height  of  over  1,600  feet.    There  are  trance  to  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  and  is  26  ni« 
...>  \'tral  bays,  and  on  the  N.,  at  Tortola,  the  chief  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  and  about  6  m.  wide. 
t'»\vn,  is  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor.    It  TORTURE,  properly,  an  infliction  of  severe 

•  X  [>(>rt3  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore.  pain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
i  liis  is  the  most  Important  of  the  British  Vir-  fession  of  guilt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
.'in  islands,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant-  revelation  of  his  accomplices.  The  term  is  fre- 
^'«>vernor  and  the  administrative  oounciL    The  quently  used  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 

•  ii in. 'it43  is  unhealthy.  unusual  punishment  inflicted  for  crime,  but 

'KJRTOSA  (anc.  Derto$a\  a  walled  city  of  improperly,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  by  judicial 
« /:italunia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  writers  as  a  punishment.    By  legal  writers  on 
-  tuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  48  m.  S.  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
.V.  from  Tarragona;  pop.  20,578.    The  town  lish  authors,  the  word  question  (Lat.  qutntio^ 
-Turuis  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a  seeking)  is  used  us  a  synonyme  of  ^rture; 
::  ^ates;  the  streets  are  badly  laid  out,  narrow,  the  object  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  ro- 
ll paved,  and  some  of  them  very  steep.    There  gard  to  the  criminality  of  the  tortured  person, 
.ire  several  small  squares,  and  the  houses  are  or  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  com- 
'Mieraily  well  built.    It  has  a  Gh:>thio  cathe-  pulsion  of  suffering.    Torture  is  divided  as  to 
d/al,  numerous  churches,  and  0  suppressed  mtensity  into  the  ^*  question  ordinary,"  a  com^ 
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parwtively  mild  Application  of  the  instnunenta  masins,  Hommel,  Voltaire,  and  HowirdTa 

used  in  torturing,  and  the  "  question  eztraor-  instramental  in  bringing  about  its  disco^itsi- 

dinary,"  where  these  means  were  used  to  the  ance.    In  the  United  States  torture  has  ore? 

greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  preservation  been  reckoned  an  a^jnnct  of  judidd  ^zer^ 

of  life  in  the  victim.    The  threats  of  torture  tion,  though  there  are  traces  of  the  beEd : 

were  divided  into  ^^  verbal  territion,^*  when  the  its  necessity  among  the  lower  classes  in  r- 

executioner  described  the  torture,  and  ^^real  of  the  early  colonial  enactmenta.~71ie  isir 

territion,'^  when  the  victim  was  placed  upon  ments  of  torture  have  varied  at  differeDt(<r  - 

the  rack  but  not  tortured.    As  to  the  time  of  and  in  different  countries.  Among  ^eRccxi 

its  application,  it  was  called  the  **  question  pre-  the  scourge  was  the  usual  instmment ;  the  <.*.. 

paratory"  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  com-  leuSy  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  inrei:  -. 

pellinff  the  accused  to  confess  his  own  crime,  of  the  Romans  used  upon  tiieir  slaves,  to  wl : 

and  uie  *^  question  prealahle  or  preliminary''  pincers  to  tear  the  flesh,  fire,  &c.,  were  ad^r. 

when  applied  to  extort  from  a  criminal  the  The   rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of  L/.:'. 

rev^tion  of  his  accomplices.    Torture  seems  was  of  uncertain  origin ;   it  consisted  i:  z 

to  have  been  early  practised  as  a  means  of  dis-  open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  prL^  :- 

covering  guilt,  both  judicially  and  privately,  was  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  wrists  toe  u- 

but  was  not  inflicted  on  freemen  or  citizens  kles  fastened  by  ropes  to  rollers  at  the  : 

till  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  except  of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  saC: 

in  oases  of  suspected  crime  against  the  state  of  a  ratchet  wheel  till  the  whole  bod;  t.> 

itaelf.    The  Gre^s  inflicted  it  on  their  slaves,  brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  ^'l  '■ 

and  after  l^eir  subjugation  by  the  Romans  it  and  in  the  '*  question  extraoidinaiy'*  tili 

was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  not  a  claim  to  joints  were  dislocated.    The  "  boot"  ire  - 

the  name  oif  Roman  citizen ;  the  oath  of  the  favorite  French  instrument  of  torture :  ii  '-- 

<utizen  was  considered  sufl&cient.    Under  the  rings  of  iron  were  passed  aroimd  the  \^  - 

emperors  this  distinction  was  not  long  con-  wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  mi* 

tinned,  and  men  and  women  even  of  patrician  flesh  till  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  'y 

birth  were  subjected  to  torture  to  compel  Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  tbe  [^  * 

confession  of  crimes  existing  only  in  the  mor-  er  of  human  endurance  were  the  thninb^  ^ 

bid  ima^nation  of  tyrants.      Wherever  the  iron  gauntlets ;  the  '^  little  ease,''  a  narrow  ^. 

oode  of  Justinian  waff  adopted  as  the  basis  of  in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  for  se^rr. 

the  legal  system  of  European  nations  during  days,  and  in  which  the  only  poation  pi^^ 

the  middle  ages,  judicial  torture  formed  a  feat-  was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  mii-> 

nre  of  the  examination  of  persons  accused  of  the  *^  scavenger's  daughter"  (a  comptk<>:!  f 

crime ;  in  the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually  ^^  Skevington's  daughter"),  an  instrumect : 

took  the  place  of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle,  vented  by  Sir  William  Bkevington,  irbiili «' 

In  England  it  was  probably  never  considered  a  compressed  the  body  as  to  start  the  blood  t^ ' 

part  of  the  conunon  law,  though  the  peine  forte  the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hand^  ^ 

€t  dure,  which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner  feet ;    the  torture  by  water ;  and  nnmr  * 

to  plead  to  the  indictment,  had  certainly  some  other  inventions  capable  of  producing  ir't:-" 

OQuntenance  from  that  law.    (See  Peixe  Forte  suffering. — ^Though,  as  before  remsrked. :  '• 

XT  Dubs.)  It  was  however  recognized  as  one  of  properly  reckoned  as  tortures,  some  B^r 

the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and  should  here  be  taken  of  those  forms  of  p<p^ 

was  thus  in  occasional  use  up  to  1640,  when  the  ment  which  aimed  at  making  the  penutir  • 

last  case  occurred.    Severe  and  cruel  as  were  crime  terrible  by  the  intensity  of  the  pbT^^*- 

the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  suffering  they  inflicted.    Ingennitj  setfoi^f 

law,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to  *Hhe  exhausted  its  powers  in  the  invention  of  n^*^ 

question"  by  the  inquisition  or  any  other  eccle-  of  inflicting  agony  upon  the  offender  is^* 

aiaatical  court  before  1252,  when  Innocent  IV.  the  laws.    Oruciflxion,  fastening  to  the  (t<« 

called  upon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce  with  cords,  and  anointing  the  body  with  k'-' 

oonfessiona  and  accusations  by  offenders.    Not  that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless  rir:- 

long  after  this  period  the  necessity  of  secrecy  hanging  up  in  a  cage,  suspending  the  cz'" 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  led  to  its  by  the  arms  while  weights  were  tied  U  - 

extensive  adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cruel-  feet,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  wfaicb  ^r 

ty  in  its  use  before  unknown.    Judicial  torture  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  t'^- 

continued  to  be  practised  in  most  of  the  Euro-  suffered  to  fly  apart,  pouring  melted  lesd  '> 

pean  states  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen-  the  ears,  immersing  one  or  more  limbs  or.-< 

tury.    In  1780  the  "  question  preparatory"  waa  whole  body  in  boiling  oil,  suspending  o^e* 

discontinued  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  in  slow  fire,  plucking  out  the  hair  in  ms^^^  ''*' 

1789  torture  in  general  was  abolished  through-  ting  the  nostrils  and  lips,  putting  ont  tl)ee^'^ 

out  the  French  dominions.    In  Russia  it  was  cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  hrtndia^ 

abolished  in  1801.    In  Austria,  Prussia,  and  tilation,  crushing  the  body  with  hesTj^^ 

Saxony  it  was  suspended  soon  after  the  middle  starvation,  deprivation  of  air,  coofinemeS' 

of  the  last  century,  but  in  several  of  the  small-  oubliettes  or  bottle-like  prisons  witboot  ^^ 

er  Gkrman  states  it  continued  on  the  statute  lation,  pulling  out  the  naih,  and  brnbr^  -^ 

booka  till  the  present  century.    Beccaria,  Tho;  the  wheel,  were  a  few  of  the  many  roxts^  -. 
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*:icli  punishment  was  inflicted,  often  for  of-  the  tones  are  now  oommonlj  known  as  con* 

.  ees  of  a  secondarj  grade,  within  the  past  servatives,  a  term  originally  assumed  in  contnk 

>  >  years.  To  the  same  humane  writers  who  distinction  to  destractive,  by  which  name  tiie 
:*.foted  the  discontinoance  of  torture,  is  dae  in  radical  reformers  were  sometimes  designated, 
j^reut  degree  also  the  abolition  of  these  cruel  — In  the  American  war  of  independence  the 
:  u  ishments. — See  Jardine,  *^  On  the  Use  of  adherents  to  the  crown  were  called  tories ;  but 
> » r  t  ure  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  "  (8vo.,  after  the  termination  of  that  Qpntest  the  name 

•  »ncloa^  1839) ;   Maclaurin,  ^*  Introduction  to  dropped  out  of  use  in  American  politics, 
r.rninal  Trials;"  Auguste  Nicolas,  Si  la  tor-  TOTILA  (properly  Baduila),  a  Gothic  king 
.  re  eH  un  mayen  »dr  d  verifier  lee  crimee  eecrete  of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  652.    He  was  duke  of  Frinli, 

2nio.<,  1682) ;  Reitemaier,  Sur  la  question  chez  served  efficiently  against  the  Greeks,  and  was 

t  C^  recs  et  lee  Bomains  ;  and  Mittermaier,  Dae  chosen  king  in  541 ,  upon  the  surrender  of  Vi tiges 

V  //  tsche  Sirafwrfahren^  vol.  i.  at  Ravenna.    When  Belisarius  was  withdrawn 

TORY,  a  term  used  to  designate  one  of  the  from  the  service  against  the  Goths,  Totila  over* 

i  ncipal  political  parties  of  Great  Britain.    It  ran  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  546  entered 

^t  occurs  in  English  history  in  1679,  during  Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian  sen* 

lo   struggle  in  parliament  occasioned  by  the  tries.  Very  few  of  the  citizens  were  killed  by  the 

.rrodiiction  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  soldiers,  and  Totila  held  peaceful  possession  of 

c*  duke  of  York  from  the  line  of  succession,  the  city  until  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 

1.1  was  applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  repair  the  reverses  his  armies  had  sustained  in 

0  whiles  of  that  day,  to  its  opponents,  as  a  Lucania.  In  his  absence  Rome  was  recovered 
iLo  of  obloquy  or  contempt.  ^^The  exclu-  by  Belisarius,  and  in  547  Totila  was  repulsed 
oners/'  says  Roger  North,  "observing  that  in  the  endeavor  to  retake  it.    In  548  Belisarins 

lo  duke  favored  Irishmen,  all  his  friends,  or  was  again  recalled  to  Oonstantinople,  and  Rome 

.t>.so  accounted  such,  by  appearing  against  the  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila.    In 

V elusion,  were  straight  become  Irish,  and  in  552  Narses  was  sent  pto  Italy  by  the  emperor 

Le    copia  of  the  factious  language  the  word  Justinian,  and  Totila  advanced  against  him.    A 

>  ]:y  was  entertained,  which  signified  the  most  battle  was  fought  at  Tagina  in  Umbria,  in  which 
•-{■icable  savages  among  the  wild  Irish;  and  the  forces  of  Totila  were  completely  defeated, 

in^  a  vocal,  clear-sounding   word,  readily  and  he  himself  mortally  wounded. 

-vKiounced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and  took  posses-  TOTLEBEN.    See  Todleben. 

•ri    of  the  foul  mouths  of  the  faction,  and  TOTT,  Fraxqois,  baron  de,  a  French  adven- 

v.ry where  as  these  men  passed  we  could  turer,  born  in  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  Aug.  17, 

•^v-rve  them  breathe  little  else    but  tory.'*  1733.  died  in  Tatzmansdorf,  Hungary,  in  1793. 

"  F^xamen,'^  p.  821.)    Hence  Dr.  Johnson  says  He  was  the  son  of  a  Hungarian  exile,  early 

.ut  the  word  tory  is  ^^  a  cant  term,  derived,  I  entered  the  army,  and  in  1756  went  to  Oon- 

i{»|)ose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  sav-  stantinople  as  attach^  to  the  French  embassy. 

i^'o.*     In  the  opinion  of  some  authors  the  In  1763  he  returned  to  France,  and  a  few  years 

«rie.s  were  originally  merely  the  successors  of  afterward  was  made  consul  in  the  Crimea  by 

lo  cavaliers  of  the  civil  wars,  men  who  be-  the  duke  do  Choiseul;  but  he  became  soin- 

•  vud  that  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  line  was  volved  in  intrigues  that  in  1769  he  was  re- 

-.o   end  or  the  necessary  means  of  a  lawful  moved.    Repairing  to  Oonstantinople,  he  en- 

:<>veriiuient;  who  vindicated  the  divine  right  tered  the  sultanas  service,  and  continued  in  it 

'!  kin^s,  and  held  high  notions  of  prerogative ;  until  1776,  during  which  time,  according  to  his 

n  otlier  words,  the  court  party  in  contradis-  own  account,  he  had  a  great  share  in  directing 

net  ion  to  the  country  party.    However  accu-  the  military  operations  of  Turkey.    After  his 

.ite  this  definition  of  the  party  may  have  been  resignation  he  was  sent  by  the  French  govem- 

.t  the  time  the  name  was  first  applied  to  it,  ment  to  inspect  the  consular  establishments  of 

ho  tories  sabsequently  took  a  broader  ground,  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  archipelago 

vTi'l  their  leading  principle  became  the  main-  to  the  Barbary  states.    Returning,  he  retired 

:<.!i:iac6  of  things  as  they  have  been,  or  at  least  to  private  life,  and  prepared  an  account  of  his 

.>  they  are ;  whence  Johnson  gives  the  follow-  observations  for  20  years,  entitled  Memoiree  eur 

ii.ir  definition:  "One  who  adheres  to  the  an-  lee  Turee etleeTartaree (17M)^  which we^treaO' 

I  .•  nt  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli-  lated  into  several  languages,  and  long  retained 

al  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England."    Ex-  its  popularity.    In  1781   De  Tott  was  made 

•  •  {>t  daring  the  administration  of  Oxford  and  m^jor-general,    and    afterward    governor   of 
'»  >riiii^broke(1710-U4),the  tories  did  not  come  Donai.    This  last  position  he  held  until  1790, 

1  CO  power  until  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  when  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  garrison, 

>  *  [itiirv ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  agitation  to  whose  republican  principles  he  had  opposed 

•  •}*  the  reform  bill  in  parliament  they  held  al-  himself.    He  fled  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Yi* 
iiio^t   uninterrupted   ascendency.    Since  1830  enna,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

'.leir  intiuence  has  been  less  predominant.  The  TOTTEN,  Gboboe  Muirson,   an  American 

.vitnl  tory,   however,  has   for  several  years  engineer,  born  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  May  28, 

(\*:i.sed  to  designate  an  existing  party,  but  is  1809.     He  commenced  his  career  as  a  dvil 

:  ith^tr  applied  to  certain  traditional  maxims  of  engineer  at  18  years  of  age,  and  until  1844  was 

piulio  policy;  and  the  poUtioal  successors  of  employed  upon  railroads  and  canals  in  Massa- 
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dbnsetto,  Oonneotkmt,  Pennsylvania,  Kew  Jer-  sofne  birds,  representing  in  Amenetlhek*^ 

■^Jf  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.    He  was  bills  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  are  not  pcret 

next  engaged  for  5  years  upon  the  smrey  and  fliers,  and  are  strictly  arboreal,  not  rha'3 

construction  of  the  Canal  del  Dique  in  New  like  the  woodpeckers,  bnt  hopping  u&c&f^ 

Granada,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  engineer-  branches  with  snch  grace  and  agH^a^Vfir* 

fai-chief  of  the  Panama  railroad,  whidb  in  1665  suggested  for  one  of  them  the  swiedfie  nsr  - 

he  brought  to  a  successful  completion.    He  has  Ariel.    The  nest  is  made  in  holes  is  tru  c. 

since  been  occupied  with  various  engineering  the  eggs  are  2,  rounded  and  white.   Tber  ^ 

enterprises  in  the  United  States.  strong  and  shy,  posting  a  sentinel  vb3e*i- 

TOTT£N,  Joseph  (^ilbbrt,  an  American  offi-  feed,  whose  warning  cry  reaembke  tk  ^  - 

cer  of  engineers,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  in  tucano  ;  the  skin  is  bluish,  and  the  flesk  al 

1788.    He  was  graduated  at  the  military  acade-  though  rather  tough ;  they  aometiiiMs  f«E 

my  at  West  Point  in  Jane,  1805,  and  inune-  great  havoc  with  fruit,  and  are  often  kiliK* 

diately  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers,  food*  and  for  their  brilliant  feathers;  thtyr 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  he  very  sensitive  to  cold. — ^In  the  taoesDsyrr^ 

held  the  rank  of  captain,  and  for  his  services  (ran^hastoi,  linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  udT.:' 

as  chief  engineer  during  the  campaigns  of  18 1 8  than  th  e  forohead,  looking  as  if  too  Isrge  iw : 

and  1814,  uAder  Generals  Dearborn  and  Ma-  head  and  belonging  to  anotherbird;tlieB<^. 

oomb,  he  was  brevetted  successively  major  and  are  hidden  beMnd  the  prominent  base;  w.*:: 

Ueutenttit-colonel.    In  Sept.  1824,  he  was  bre-  short  and  rounded,  with  the  fir8t4  quiUi  r^ 

vetted  colonel  for  10  years'  faithftd  service,  ated  and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  tb«  Stb  !£ 

In  1888,  having  attained   the   intermediate  longest;  tiul  short  and  nearly  even:  feet «^>': 

grades,  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  chief  and  stout;  the  colors  are  generally  bla<i ^ 

engineer,  and  at  the  same  time  inspector  of  patches  ofwhite,  red,  and  y^ow,especUl'7~ 

the  military  academy.     He  accompanied  the  der  the  chin.    Tlie  toco  toucan  (JZL  too9,  Gs^. 

army  under  Gen.  Scott  to  Mexico  in  1847  as  is  17  inches  long,  of  which  the  bill  is  more  :^ 

chief  engineer,  and  for  *^  gallant  and  merito*  a  half;  plumage  black  with  throat  mdrr 

nous  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Oruz^'  was  white,  vent  red,  bill  orange  red  with  hlact  tr 

in  the  same  year  brevetted  a  brigadier-general,  it  inhabits  Guiana  and  Brazil,  where  it  i»  ^^  - 

In  1851  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  war  shot  for  its  destructiveness.  The  yellov-bre^- 

department  a  ^^  Beport'  on  the  subject  of  Na-  ed  toucan  {R,  tucanv9,  Linn.)  has  s  rr>Y 

tional  Defences."  throat,  with  red  vent  and  breast  spot  aDii*:< 

TOUCAN,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  scansorial  rest  of  the  plumage  black.    There  are  i^^- 

birds  of  the  family  rampluutida^  derived  from  than  a  dozen  other  species. — ^In  the  geois;'- 

tfae  Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam-  rogloMus  (Illig.),  generally  called  sncins.:^ 

ily  is  roraarkable  for  the  disproportionate  size  bill  is  much  smaller  and  sometimes  not  oa  / 

of  the  bill,  which  however  is  very  light  on  ac^  proportion  to  the  head,  aa  high  astheforet^^ 

count  of  its  spongy  texture ;  it  is  strengthened  with  the  nostrils  conspicuous  at  the  base .  ^'- 

intemally  by  a  network  of  thin  bony  laminte,  6th,  and  6th  quills  longest;  tail  long  sod  g^ 

freely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves:  it  is  ated ;  the  colors  are  usually  green,  with n*:  * 

broad  at  the  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  with  yellow  on  the  breast    There  are  more  tbi: 

the  oulmen  curved,  sides  compressed,  tip  hook-  species,  with  habits  similar  to  those  ofi^^ 

ed,  and  the  sides  serrated ;  the  tongue  is  long  |;enus.    The  aracari  toucan  (P.  araeari  I-s 

and  slender,  provided  with  numerous  barbs  on  is  17  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  iscbe?:  j> 

each  side  directed  forward ;  the  bill  is  usually  mage  blackish  green,  with  yeUowishibdceei 

adorned  with  bright  colors  which  fade  after  red  median  abdominal  bar  and  mnp;  ^:^ 

death ;  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse  scutes,  mandible  with  a  longitudinal  black  stripe,  i^ 

the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the  large  many-banded  toucan  (P.  plwriemdviO^'^-- 

coverts,  the  tail  with  10  feathers ;  claws  curved  is  20  inches  long,  green  with  a  scarlet  rs'^ 

and  sharp ;  toes  2  before  and  2  behind ;  orbi-  and  the  breast  yellow  with  2  bbck  baB<is  / 

tal  region  naked ;  fhroula  of  2  bony  pieces,  is  found  on  the  upper  Amazon.— For  i^ 

Mn  and  not  united  below,  and  sternum  with  2  tions  and  figures  of  this  family,  see  G«|»^ 

deep  incisions  on  each  side  behind.    They  are  "  Monograph  of  the  BamphastidsB"  (foL  1^ 

nliar  to  tropical  South  America,  living  in  don,  188^. 
B  in  the  forests,  where  they  make  a  great       TOUOH,  the  modification  of  tbe  cass^ 

chattering  as  they  hop  from  branch  to  branch  sensibility  of  the  body,  espedally  seated  ic^ 

in  search  of  food ;  they  feed  principally  on  skin,  whose  adaptation  for  the  porpo^  ^ 

pulpy  fruits,  also  on  fish,  eggs,  larvea,  and  small  been  alluded  to  Tmder  that  title.  It  ^  V| 

Diros  and  reptiles;  they  are  said  to  toss  their  sense  through  which  we  take  ooffBinn^^^ 

food  itto  the  air,  and  to  catch  it  in  the  open  palpable  properties  of  bodies,  and  ^°^f?^ 

bill,  swallowlngit  at  once,  though  this  is  denied  tual  contact  of  the  exciting  substancf  ^^ 

by  Edwards.    When  roosting  they  throw  their  skin,  except  in  the  sensations  of  heat  m  9^; 

tail  upward  and  forward,  and  rost  the  enor^  by  it  we  obtain  an  idea  of  reeistanee  ^^^ 

mous  bill  on  the  back,  giving  them  a  lazy  and  temperaturo,.  size,  shape,  smoothnesB  ^^^ 

grave  look,  which  has  caus^  the  negroes  to  ness,  te.,  assisted  by  the  muscular  8flD8eJ>|v^ 

oalltiiempreachera    They  are  generally  hand-  and  of  itself  imperfect,  it  aflbrds  bm^  ^"^ 
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i  nformation  oonoerning  tbe  elternal  wotM  at  the  body,  generally  in  proportion  to  the 

• '  »rrecting  many  fallacies  derived  from  the  yascnlarity  of  the  part;  thenon-vascnlarpartSy 

k  •  lod  sense  of  sight.    It  is  most  acnte  at  the  like  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sensa 

«jf  the  fingers,  on  the  tongne,  lips,  por-  of  tonch,  while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are 

^    of  the  mnoons  membrane,  and  on  the  spread  in   a  minnte   network.     Its  relative 

•  I  oi?,   where  the  sensory  papills  are  the  acnteness  has  been  measured  by  Weber,  by 
t.  nnmerons,  each  one  receiving  one  or  more  placing  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the 

v'o  fibres.    The  papitlao  are  elevations  of  the  skin,  and  approximating  them  until  brought 

^\ce  of  the  cutis,  averaging  ^iv  ^^  <^  ^^^  within  the  smallest  distance  at  which  they 

I  c>l<]rht.,  and  j\jf  in  diameter  at  the  base;  on  could  be  felt  as  distinct  points,  and  with  the 

1  >alni3  thev  are  arranged  in  rows,  as  many,  following  results:  the  point  of  the  tongne,  -^  a 

*rding  to  Weber,  as  81  compound  and  150  line;  palmar  surface  of  8d  finger,  1  line;  red 

.'  t  M>  simple  ones  in  the  area  of  a  square  line;  surface  of  lips,  2  lines;  tip  of  nose,  8  lines; 

y  are  always  covered  by  the  epidermis  or  edge  of  dorsum  of  tongue,  4  lines;  skin  of 

.<-\i.\  to  which  they  closely  adhere, and  which  cheek,  palm  of  hand,  and  end  of  great  toe,  6 

liokcst  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows;  if  the  lines;  back  of  hand,  8  to  14  lines;  back  of 

1  »?rmis  be  removed,  there  is  great  sensitive*  foot,  18  lines ;  over  spine,  and  in  middle  of  arm 

:  -^   to  pain  with  the  loss  of  tactile  power ;  if  and  thigh,  SO  lines.    There  are  considerable 

•  e  too  thick,  as  on  the  heel,  touch  is  almost  variations  in  this  respect  in  different  individualB. 
1.  The  nerve  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  There  are  many  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
:it  has  been  called  the  azile  body  in  the  in-  touch,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  has  been 
i<  »r  of  the  papilla,  which,  according  to  Wag-  noticed  under  Taste.  The  feeling  of  tickling  is 
^  its  discoverer,  is  an  organ  «tti  ^^n^rM.  Kdl-  most  easily  excited  in  parts  having  a  feeble 
i  ^  r  considers  it  analogous  to  the  bundles  of  sense  of  touch,  as  the  arm  pits,  sides  below  the 
'.  «>a»  tissue  encircled  by  elastic  fibres  found  ribs,  palms,  and  soles,  while  the  sensitive  points 
'ho  substance  of  the  cutis,  and  Huxley  as  a  of  the  fingers  cannot  thus  be  afiected.  This 
i^inuation  and  increased  development  of  the  sense  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the  flying  mem- 
iriieminaof  the  nerve  tube  and  as  analogous  brane  of  the  bats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  the 
"he  Pacinian  bodies ;  these  organs  are  found  carnivora  and  rodents.    It  is  combined  with 

. !  v  in  the  papillfld  of  the  most  sensitive  parts,  movement  in  that  most  wonderful  instrument, 

:  •  I  are  therefore  not  essential  to  touch,  serving  the  human  hand,  with  its  power  of  pronation 

^'ler  to  intensify  tactile  impressions  where  and  supination,  opposability  of  the  thumb,  and 

iicaoy  of  this  sense  is  required.    The  optic  great  mobility  of  the  fingers.    As  regards  heat 

.  al  ami  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  considered  and  cold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sensory  nerves 

r  C'arpenter  as  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  cannot  distinguish  between  frozen  mercury  or 

rves  of  common  sensation,  which  ascend  to  the  intense  cold  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  gas 

.rrn   from  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  and  red-hot  iron;  so  that  the  story  of  the  savage 

i>l<>ii;^ata;  they  are  connected  by  the  soft  and  who  dropped  a  piece  of  ice  because  it  burned 

•^tt.Tior  commissures;    in  like  manner  the  his  fingers,  has  a  good  physiological  foundation* 

r  in  tod  bodies  are  connected  with  the  anterior  Gold,  by  retarding  the  capillary  circulation  and 

.iit  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  them  issue  by  its  direct  sedative  influence,  deadens  the 

.0  motor  impulses  in  answer  to  the  sensations  sense  of  touch ;  in  like  manner,  pressure  upon 

x(nted  through  the  former.    All  the  afferent  or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  various 

•rves,  except  those  of  special  sense,  apparently  states  of  the  brain  receiving  the  sensory  im* 

.'lister  to  the  sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of  pressions,  are  accompanied  by  obtuseness  of 

\uAr  connection  with  the  seat  of  common  sen-  touch ;  prominent  among  the  caases  acting  on 

I'loa  in  the  brain;  those  of  the  lower  ex  trem-  the  nervous  centres  are  the  influence  of  toxio 

:es  are  less  concerned  in  conveying  sensations  and  anaesthetic  agents,  obstructed  circulation, 

'i;m  tho<ie  of  the  upper,  though  they  are  far  and  chronic  inflammations ;  on  the  other  hand, 

ii  >re  oHieient  in  producing  reflex  movements,  irritation  and  acute  inflammation  in  the  course 

*r<ii)ably  because  they  have  more  fibres  whose  of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral  terminations, 

•ntre  is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  spi-  or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accompanied  by  hy* 

J  ord,  and  fewer  which  pass  up  to  the  brain,  peressthesia  or  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the 

-The  mind  must  be  directed  to  sensations  for  surface.    Subjective  sensations,  or  those  depen< 

M'ln  to  be  perceived;  a  sensation  hardly  at  dent  on  internal  causes,  are  very  common  in 

.!1  |>:iinfiil  to  an  inattentive  or  otherwise  busily  the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of  pleasure  and  pain, 

:u ployed  person,  may  become  intolerable  if  heat  and  cold,  itching  and  creeping  sensations, 

'tc  attention  be  directed  to  it.    The  mucous  &c.,  are  familiar  examples,  and  are  especially 

:)  Ttibranes  differ  remarkably  from  the  skin  in  the  prerogatives  of  nervous  persons.    Touch 

iH-ir  in tiammatory  states  not  being  accompa-  may  be  greatly  improved    when    the    other 

'•i>'d  by  increased  sensibility;  a  fortunate  pro-  senses  are  impaired  or  lost,  partly  from  the 

■  i^ion,  as  otherwise  the  simplest  functions  of  greater  attention  given  to  the  sensations,  and 

'•^piration,  digestion,  nutrition,  and  excretion  partly  from  an  increased  development  of  the 

nld  not  be  performed  without  great  pain  tactile  organs  from  more  frequent  use;   in- 

I'l'ier  comparatively  trifling  morbid  conditions,  stances  of  the  education  of  this  sense  are  very 

1  iio  acut«Qess  of  touch  differs  in  various  parts  remarkable  and  well  known  in  the  blind,  who 
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by  their  delicate  tonoh  have  been  enabled  to  sea,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  loft^Doc 

read  from  raised  letters,  and  to  become  emi->  tains,  extending  round  the  bay.    A  toe^i' ' 

nent   roathemadoians,   musicians,   mechanics,  land  stretches  nearly  across  the  entrance.:', 

nataralists,  and  sculptors;    the  fingers   may  bay,  and,  together  with  all  the  adjscent  ]*  :* 

even  perform  the  work  of  eyes  to  the  ^egree  is  strongly  fortified.    The  town,  in  addb<-.. 

of  distinguishing  colors,  by  perceiving  the  dif-  ramparts,  bastions,  and  ditches,  Iiu  tn 

ferences  in  surfaces  which  reflect  one  colored  ous  forts  and  outworks  upon  the  tammz: 

ray  and  absorb  the  rest.    It  is,  in  the  lower  heights,  and  is  entered  by  two  gates.  TLerev 

.  animals,  most  acute  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  pre-  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  tqmtk  * . 

hensile  tail  of  monkeys ;  in  the  lips  and  tongue  the  exception  of  the  Place  d^Armes,  are  a]]  £l 

of  herbivora ;  in  the  snout  of  the  elephant,  pig,  Toulon  is  the  second  naval  port  of  Fra&ct :. 

tapir,  and  mole ;  in  the  flying  membrane,  ears,  has  8  great  arsenals,  a  school  of  naval  mci. 

and  nasal  appendages  of  bats,  which  can  per-  and  one  of  naval  artillco^,  and  various  ■ 

oeive  even  the  vibrations  of  air ;  in  birds,  in  institutions  connected  wiUi  the  navy  ud  > . 

the  under  surface  of  the  toes  and  their  webs,  •  conunerce,  beside  a  coU^e,  botanical  ts^ 

and  in  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  mandibles  of  observatory,  &o.  There  are  two  harbors.  - 

^e  duck  tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under  rated  from  the  inner  road  and  from  e&d  .. 

snr&ce  of  the  toes  in  many  lizards,  in  the  ex-  by  piers.    One  of  them  is  surrounded  bj .  • 

tensile  tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents,  houses  and  quays,  and  is  used  for  mer^:' 

in  the  naked  skin  of  batrachians,  and  in  the  purposes ;  while  the  other  is  sarrouncti 

thumbs  of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the  extensive  government  buildings,  which  o.: 

reproductive  season ;  in  the  antennao  and  palpi  of  several  covered  slips  for  buildiog  t^^-.. 

of  articulates,  in  the  oral  appendages  of  mol-  workshops  of  different  kinds,  and  largt  f ' 

lusks,  and  in  the  tentacles  of  radiates.  houses  containing  supplies  for  the  dutt  ; 

TOULMIN,  Camilla.    6ee  Gbosland.  workmen  are  here  employed.    In  theanL.* 

TOULMIN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy-  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  anr%- 

man,  boi-n  in  London,  Hay  11,  1740,  died  in  numerous  valuable  models  of  vessels  of  r. 

Birmingham,  July  28, 1815.    He  was  educated  descriptions.    The  naval  sdiool  has  s  p**-  • 

at  St.  PanPs  school,  and  at  the  so  called  dissent-  brary  attached,  and  there  are  prisons  to  h  ' 

ing  academy  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  Morton  modate  about  5,000  convicts.    There  tn  & 

Savage,  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  be-  ufactories  of  woollen  ^oodss  imitation  cor 

oame  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  leather,  soap,  dec.    Ship  building  is  cam-. 

Golyton,  and  in  1765  of  a  Baptist  congrega-  and  Uiere  are  several  founderies. — lo-Sx-  >- 

tion  in  Taunton,  where  he  also  conducted  the  known  as  a  harbor  in  the  time  of  the  Pai 

business  of  a  bookseller.     He   subsequently  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  severs! : 

adopted  Unitarian  opinions,  declined  invita-  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.  In  ibt :  - 

tions  to  Unitarian  pastorates  in  Gloucester  and  of  Louis  XII.  a  tower  was  begun,  whicl  i^- 

Yarmouth,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  I.  completed,  to  defend  the  town  from  ti.  :• 

Harvard  college    in  1794,  and  in  1804  was  bary  pirates.    Henry  lY.  strengthened  tbt  " 

ohosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  tifications,  and  Louis  XIY .  establi^hed  &  r^  ■ 

congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presid-  dockyard  and  expended  large  sums  xai^^ 

ed  over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  position  he  direction  of  Vauban  in  fortifying  the  tov: . 

remained  till  his  death.    His  principal  publi-  improving  the  acconunodation  of  the  br 

cations  were:  *^  Memoirs  of  Socinus"  (1777);  In  1707  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  .i 

^Letter  to  Dr.  John  Sturges  on  the  Church  made  an  unsuccessftil  attack  upon  it  bj-^ 

Establishment'*  (1782) ;  ^*  Dissertations  on  the  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  attempted  to  tnlt- 

Internal   Evidences  of  Ohristianity"  (1785);  land.  In  1798  the  royalists  surrendered  J 

"  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  to  the  British ;  and  during  the  siege  whi^ 

of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  (1789);  an  edition  of  sued  Bonaparte  gave  the  first  remarkabkp 

Neal's  "  History  of  the  ruritans,"  with  notes  of  his  great  military  talents.  When  the  Br  • 

and  additions  (5  vols.,  1794-^7;  reprinted,  8  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  the;  bur. 

vols.,   1837);    *^  Biographical  Tribute  to  the  all  the  maritime  establishments  and  the  p^ 

liemory  of  Dr.  Priestley"  (1804);  '^Memoirs  part  ofthe  French  men-of-war.  Therepab  - 

of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourne"  (1809) ;  and  a  gave  it  up  to  general  pillage  and  in:i£a*i^ 

"HistoricalViewof  the  State  of  the  Protestant  revenge  for  the  inhabitants  having  adnii 

Dissenters  in  England"  (1814).    He  also  pub-  the  British.    They  also  took  from  it  it'  '- 

lished  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  contrib-  of  capital  of  the  department,  which  bs  i 

nted  to  the  "  Theological  Repository,"  ^'  Month-  been  restored.    Napoleon  HI.  has  enhupe*^ 

ly  Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  fortifications  and  almost  doubled  the  exta: 

TOULON,  a  maritime  city  of  France,  de-  -  the  city. 

Sartment  of  Var,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  TOULOUSE  (anc.  Tofow),  a  town  of  Fr»' 

ouble  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  48°  capital  of  the  department  of  Haste-Gar' ' 

7'  N.,  long.  5°  56'  E.,  SO  ro.  S.  E.  from  Mar-  situated  on  the  Garonne  at  the  jnoctioo  c>_ 

seilles,  and  525  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  oanals  du  Midi  and  Brienne,  and  on  tk;-; 

by  the  census  of  1862,  84,987.    Toulon  stands  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  18S  m.  S.  £•  ^  - 

apon  ground  which  rises  gradoallj  from  the  Bordeaux  and  200  m.  K.  W.  firom  }bi»^ 
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in  1 862,  permanent  and  floating,  118^29.  TOURAINE^  formerly  a  central  provinoe  of 

town  is  principally  built  npon  the  right  France,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 

k,  but  part  of  it  stands  npon  an  island  in  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  bounded  by  the 

river,  and  thesubarbofStOyprienoccnpies  provinces  of  Maine,  Orl6anais,  Berry,  Poiton, 

loft  bank.     The  walls  formerly  snrround-  and  Anjoa.    It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 

it  havo  been  nearly  all  removed  to  make  Lower  Tonraine.    The  capital  was  Tours.    The 

11  tor  improvements.    The  streets  are  nar-  Loire  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 

and  crooked,  badly  paved,  and  dirty.   Con-  parts  of  the  province,  and  the  Oher,  the  Vienne, 

r.ablo  alterations,  however,  have  lately  been  the  Creuse,  the   Gluise,  and  the  Indre  also 

[•>,  and  the  town  is  assuming  a  better  ap-  drained  it.    In  the  time  of  Julius  Oaasar  Tou- 

ance.     Among  the  improvements  may  be  raine  was  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and  some- 

tioucd  the  Place  dn  Oapitole  and  the  Place  what  indolent  people,  the  Turones,  who  sub- 

>yette.     The  former  consists  of  an  exten-  mitted  to  the  Romans  after  some  opposition. 

well  built  square,  ornamented  with  foun-  In  the  5th  century  they  were  successively 

s,  with  one  side  occupied  by  the  hotel  de  attacked  by  the  Huns  and  the  Visigoths,  in 

.  and  is  the  principal  place  of  business;  480  became  subject  to  the  Gothic  king  Euric, 

tlid   latter  is  circular,  lined  with  hand-  and  in  507  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks ;  and 

0  mansions,  and  on  the  £.  side  opens  into  after  the  death  of  Dagobert  I.  it  became  a  part 

le  promenade.    The  cathedral  was  com-  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  and  later  of  the 

i(  ed   early  in  the  Idth  century,  but  has  empire  of  Charlemagne.    From  941  to  1004  it 

n   since  extensively  repaired  and  altered,  was  an  independent  province  ruled  by  Thibant, 

now  presents  a  very  irregular  appearance,  count  of  Tours,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  and 

re  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re-  subsequently  to  that  period  was  embraced  in 

kable  of  whicli  isthe  old  church  of  St.  Ser-  the  more  extended  district,  comprising  also 

.  in  the  Romanesque  style.    Toulouse  has  an  Ohampagne  and  Brie,  over  which  the  counts 

Ury  school,  several  societies  for  advancing  of  Tours  ruled.    In  1045  the  count  of  Ai^ou, 

'\vled}]re,  a  nikiversity  academy,  a  medical  having  captured  Thibaut  III.,  compelled  him 

1  many  other  schools,  a  public  library,  an  to  give  Touraine  for  his  ransom.  In  1208  it 
crvatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  was  taken  by  Philip  Augustus  from  King  John 
i  a  picture  gallery.  The  houses  are  nearly  of  England  and  annexed  to  the  French  crown. 
}<uilt  of  red  brick,  and  are  only  remarkable  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1360  by  John 
tlieir  clumsy  and  gloomy  appearance.    The  the  Good,  which  was  held  at  one  period  by  the 

t-r  is  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  earls  of  Douglas  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scot^s. 

)  feet  long  and  72  feet  broad.    There  are  Francis,  duke  of  AleuQon  (died  1584),  was  the 

A  der  mills,  a  cannon  foundery,  and  an  arse-  last  who  held  it  as  an  apanage.     Its  delightful 

I.   The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  climate  has  made  it  always  a  favorite  resort, 

"  lien  and  cotton  goods,  starch,  cutlery  and  and  its  soil  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 

'*Uvare,  earthenware,  vermicelli,  wax  can-  important  battles  and  historical  events.     In 

"<,  and  leather.    Fdth  de  foie  de  eanard*^  or  the  16th  century  it  was  the  battle  ground  be- 

k  liver  pies,  are  made  in  great  numbers  and  tween  the  Protestants  and  Catholics;  and,  a 

■t  to  other  parts  of  France.    An  extensive  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  Prot* 

•<lt'  is  carried  on,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  estants,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 

t)ie  water  communication  with  both  the  nearly  ruined  it. 

iit'-rranean  and  Atlantic.    Toulouse  is  the  TOURMALINE,  a   mineral   composed   of 

L'  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  8^icates  of  alumina,  the  earths,  and  iron,  with 

.il>peals  for  several  departments. — It  is  a  from  5  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid. 

i<'e  of  great  antiquity ;  but  though  the  Ro-  It  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  the  two 

ins  ornamented  it  with  many  public  build-  extremities  of  the  prism  being  usually  unlike. 

s,  no  remains  of  any  of  them  are  now  visible.  Hardness  7  to  7.5,  or  between  quartz  and  to- 

o  V  isi^oths  captured  it  early  in  the  5th  cen-  paz;  specific  gravity  2.94  to  8.3.    It  is  found 

•  y,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  black  (schorl),  brown,  blue  (indicolite),  green^ 
ioh  it  continued  to  be  for  about  100  years,  red  (rubellite),  and  rarely  white  or  colorless 
•' n  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigothic  (achroite).    Sometimes  the  crystals  are  red  at 

'/dom  of  Aquitaine,  and  it  was  ruled  by  in-  one  extremity  and  green  at  the  other,  or  red 

i;<Tideut  counts  from  778  to  1271,  when  lit  was  internally  and  green  externally,  or  viee  versa. 

•  '«  d  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  which  it  Such  specimens  are  found  at  Paris,  Me.,  Ghea- 

i^  the  capital  of  Languedoo  till  the  revolution,  teriield,  Mass.,  and  in  Siberia,  and  these  are  also 

^  n  Diversity  and  school  of  medicine  were  for-  the  best  localities  for  rubellites  and  green  tour- 

•  rly  very  celebrated.  The  most  remarkable  malines.  The  white  come  from  St.  GothanL 
"nt  which  has  occurred  at  Toulouse  in  mod-  Siberia,   and   Elba.      Black  tourmalines  and 

''■  <  itnes  was  the  battle  fought  in  its  immediate  common  varieties  of  the  other  colors  occur  in 

' Hi ity.  April  10,  1814,  between  the  British  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 

^  i^r  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Soult,  black  is  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 

i  vN'^ioh  the  latter  were  defeated.     Though  a  largo  part  of  a  rock  called  ^^ schorl  rock/* 

naparte  had  abdicated  at  the  time,  both  gen-  Tourmaline  becomes  electrified  by  heat  or  frio* 

'  ais  were  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  ceased,  tion  with  great  readiness,  and  it  lias  been  sup- 
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poMd  that  the  ftnoients  irere  aoquidnted  with  to  be  ooenloBa]lr  reviTed  «t  wtri  ftilhlliii 

this  property.    A  slice  out  from  a  toarmaline  as  a  memeDto  of  the  past  rather  than  a  tabiat- 

parallel  to  its  axis  forma  a  perfect  analyzer  for  ing  and  popular  custom.    The  deoaj  of  cht?ii- 

polarized  light  (see  Polabization  of  Liobt),  ry,  the  introdaction  of  fireanna,  and  tbe  gnd- 

and  this  is  its  most  valuable  application.    Tonr-  nal  disase  of  defensive  armor,  together  vit^ 

malines  are  seldom  nsed  in  jewelrj,  thongh  fine  the  rise  of  the  oommereud  sniiit  Mtd  Um  nev 

rabellites  form  beantifal  gems  and  bear  a  high  eivilization  thereb j  extendea  over  tlie  vorii 

price.    In  the  grand  dnke's  collection  at  Flor-  were  the  real  causea  of  its  decline.   Wbitcrcr 

enoe  there  was  a  specimen  11  inches  square,  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  conbitia 

with  4  erect  and  one  prostrate  green  tonrma-  tonmaments  at  the  origin  of  the  prMtiee,  tbet 

lines,  4,  2,  and  2^  inches  long,  and  i  to  1  inch  soon  became  for  the  most  part  encooatm  W- 

thick.    In  the  British  moseum  is  a  magnificent  tween  mounted  adversaries  (whence  tfaedcriw 

group  of  pink  tourmalines  nearly  a  foot  square,  tion  of  the  term,  as  illustrative  of  the  igilitT 

^ven  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Col.  Sykes,  required  by  the  combatants  in  turning  orniBa- 

while  commissioner  at  his  court.    The  tourma-  ging  their  horses),  who  were  knights  orit  ImI 

line  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  £u-  candidates  for  knigh^ood,  as  esquires  or  fm 

rope  from  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  end  A  joust  was,  properly  R>eaking,  a  eonktV 

of  the  17th  century,  and  was  exhibited  as  a  tween  two  knights,  while  the  tonrDamcot  m^ 

curiosity,  on  account  of  its  first  attracting  and  duded  a  number  of  jousts,  or  an  encounter  of 

then  repelling  li^t  bodies  when  electrified  by  several  knights  on  a  side. — ^In  the  coom  d 

heating  it    It  was  then  considered  as  a  sort  of  time  numerous  regulationB,  having  the  unhct- 

magnet,  but  appears  to  have  been  little  known  ity  of  a  code  of  laws,  prescribed  the  waam 

even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  as  in  which  tournaments  should  be  condscttd; 

linniBUs,  who  was  the  first  to  refer  its  attrac-  and,  except  where  national  pride  or  rinliT,  or 

tive  power  to  electricity,  had  never  seen  one.  personal  enmity,  infiamed  toe  eombstants  m 

In  1740  a  specimen  was  worth  8  or  10  Dutch  serious  result  waa  likely  to  happen.    Tbcj 

florins,  or  $8.28  to  |4.10.  were  generally  held  at  the  invitation  of  mm 

TOURNAMENT  (It.  tofTdafnenU^;  Fr.  tour-  prince  upon  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  rojal  per 

IMT,  to  turn),  a  military  sport  of  the  middle  sons,  during  royal  progreeaea,  or  at  hi^  eoot 

ages,  in  which  the  parties  engaged  exhibited  festivals,  and  heralos  were  sent  into  the  aei|b* 

their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms.    It  boring  kincdoms  to  invite  the  knights  to  U 

took  its  rise  after  the  establishment  of  the  feu-  present     These,  if  the  occasion  wss  one  o( 

dal  system,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro-  importance,  came  fre<niently  frmndistut(x>QB' 

doced  into  northern  Europe  as  early  aa  the  tries,  attended  by  splendid  retinues;  sod  it 

middle  of  the  9th  centuiy,  although  several  the  appointed  day  the  galleries  eneirdiBf  '•^ 

centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar  lista,  or  level  enclosed  space  in  which  tk 

or  reputable  use.    This  was  owing  perhaps  to  knights  contended,  were  gay  with  bannfi^  tec 

the  costliness  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  cbarac-  costly  draperies  and  crowded  with  tpeetaUTN 

ter  of  the  contests  in  the  early  tournaments,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  tiis  U^* 

which  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious  whoseapproving  smiles  were  the  rewards  bk« 

ii\jury  of  several  of  the  combatants,  and  were  esteemed  by  the  victors.     In  the  tmAv* 

eonducted  very  much  in  the  spirit  <^  the  glad-  period  of  tournaments  two  kinds  of  sme  v«t 

iatorial  shows  of  the  ancient  Romans.    Henoe  employed,  those  expressly  made  fbr  the  p:^ 

the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  such  princes  pose,  consisting  of  lanoea  with  tbe  (»^i^^ 

as  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  the  steady  oppo-  blunted,  or  covered  ^th  pieces  of  wood.  ciIM 

■ition  of  the  church  irom  the  middle  of  the  rockets,  and  swwds  blunted  or  rebated;  ui 

12th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    With  those  ordinarily  used  in  warfare,  tanned  4rt^ 

the  institution  of  chivahy  and  knighthood  the  d  outraneey  which,  however,  hi  mnj  ok* 

tournament  lost  many  of  its  objectionable  fea*  were  not  permitted  by  the  judges  of  tbe  trt^ 

tores;  and  as  an  incentive  to  martial  exploita  nament.     The  blows,  whether  of  Isace  ' 

and  to  a  generous  emulation  in  all  knightly  aword,  were  required  to  be  directed  it  ^ 

offioea,  it  began  during  the  period  of  the  cm-  head  and  breaat,  and  no  oombataat  vm  ^ 

aadea  to  be  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  mitted  to  strike  an  adversary  after  he  hid  niM 

throughout  Christendom.    The  church,  which  his  visor  or  to  wound  his  horM.    Eaeb  bstf^ 

had  prohibited  persons  from  enga^g  in  tour*  in  atlendance  waa  obliged  to  prove  hie  wbrf 

namenta  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  had  birth  and  rank,  which  were  originally  p^^ 

denied  Ohristian  burial  to  such  aa  lost  their  daimed  by  the  heralda  with  sound  of  tnsBpA 

lives  in  them,  finally  relaxed  its  opposition,  and  whence  the  word  blazonry,  slgniiyiBg  tbe  m 

until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  the  of  deciphering  the  heraldic  devices  oa  s  ce^ 

■port  continued  in  fhll  activity.    It  thenceforth  of  arms,  from  the  German  Maem,  to  blov.  » 

became  gradually  transformed  into  a  court  pa-  a  later  period  the  emblaaoned  shieMi  m^ 

geant^  often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  knights,  suspended  at  the  barrien  or  eaU^J 

description;  but  the  tragical  death  of  Henry  of  the  lists,  sufficed  to  indicate  their  rtfib*| 

II.  of  France  at  a  tournament  in  1569  occa-  fiunily.    If  upon  the  aecusation  of  asj  »>!f 

iloned  its  abolition  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  al>  present  the  bravery  or  loyalty  of  a  k^^^J^T? 

thou^  for  nearly  a  century  later  it  continued  impeaohed,  he  waa  caBcnded  hf  lbs  Mn* 
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tlie   oonteat.     The  heralds  having  pro*  TOUHKAY,  or  Toitbhai  (Flem.  Doomik; 

:oiI    the  lawB  of  the  toomament,  at  the  anc.  TurrU  Nerviorum^  afterward  2htmarum\ 

i     of    the  trampet   the  whole  body  of  a  frontier  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 

.  t  r«,  each  with  his  attendant  sqoire,  entered  Hainault,  sitaated  on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 

:  ists  in  a  glittering  cavalcade,  distinguish-  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Mods  and  45  m.  W.  S. 

4.>iily  by  their  emblazoned  shields  or  by  W.  from  Brussels;  pop.  33,000.    The  river  is 

r.ivors  of  their  mistresses — a  still  prouder  crossed  by  several  fine  bridges  and  lined  by 

-nic — suspended   from   their  crests,  after  spacious  quays,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and 

ii    preliminary  spectacle  the  martisi  exer-  used  as  promenades.     The  town  is  strongly 

^  •  »f  the  tournament  commenced.    At  the  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed 

i  i»f  the  heralds,  XaiM«2-a^^,  the  opposing  by  Yauban.     It  is  entered  by  7  gates,  and 

'vitunts  rode  at  each  other  in  full  career,  consists  of  the  old  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 

111^  to  direct  their  hinces  fairly  upon  the  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  on  the  right, 

net  or  shield  of  their  adversaries,  that  one  The  former  contains  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 

s    adjudged  the  victor  who  broke  most  large  and  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style, 

:«\s  *'as  they  ought  to  be  broken,"  who  held  of  great  antiquity,  ornamented  externally  by 

^^  at  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en-  fine  towers  with  spires,  and  in  the  interior  by 

uioe  in  keeping  his  visor  closed.    Some^  several  sculptures  in  marble,  fine  paintings  by 

<s   dismounted  knights  encountered  each  Bubens,  and  ancient  remains;  but  it  was  con- 

r  with  swords  or  axes.    The  heralds  and  siderably  defaced  during  the  French  revolution. 

.(lunt  minstrels  meanwhile  animated  the  There  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re- 

:>atants  by  appeals  to  their  gallantry  and  markable  being  that  of  St.  Brice,  with  the 

>tion,  or  by  approving  shouts  at  any  unu-  tomb  of  King  Ohilderic  adjoining.    The  mar- 

1   «lisplay  of  strength  or   skill,  the  ladies  ket  place,  near  the  cathedral,  contains  a  belfry 

«  ed  their  scarfs,  and  the  friends  of  individual  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  castle  erected 

tits  sliouted  encouragement  from  the  gal-  in  the  13th  century.    Tournay  is  the  seat  of 

^-i.     At  the  close  of  these  animatii^g  com-  extensive  manufactures,  w^hich  give  employ- 

^.  the  prizes  were  announced  by  the  judges,  ment  to  about  i  of  the  inhabitants;  the  more 

'ted  from  the  older  knights,  but  were  award-  important  products  are  woollen  and  cotton 

i>y  female  hands.    "  Victory  in  a  touma-  cloth,  ho^ery,  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  various 

!it,*^  says  Hallam,  "was  little  less  glorious,  kinds  of  yarn,  waistcoat  patterns  and  other 

1  perhaps  at  the  moment  more  exquisitely  fancy  articles  of  dress,  carpets,  for  which  Tour- 

\  than  in  the  field;  since  no  battle  could  nay  is  particularly  famous,  earthenware  and 

"iiible  such  witnesses  of  valor.    'Honor  to  porcelain,  bronze  goods  and  hardware,  cutlery, 

0  <Mns  of  the  brave  !*  resounded  amid  the  din  hats,  paper,  and  leather.  There  are  numerous 
111  irtial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  minstrels,  breweries,  and  distilleries  where  cura^oa  and 
:.io  conqueror  advanced  to  receive  the  prize  other  liqueurs  are  made,  salt  refineries,  and 
".1  his  queen  or  his  mistress;  while  the  snr-  dyeing  establishments.    Vessels  of  about  150 

inlini;  multitude  acknowledged  in  his  prow-  tons  burden  can  ascend  the  river  to  Tournay, 

^  of  that  day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  with  all  the 

:lit  in  more  serious  contests  be   blended  chief  towns  of  Belgium  and  France. — ^At  the 

:!i  those  of  his  country." — A  favorite  form  time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Caesar,  Tournay 

!  tiic  tournament  was  the  so  called  passage  of  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Nervii. 

>i-,  in  which  a  party  of  knights,  assuming  the  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most 

•  c  of  challengers,  ofiered  combat  to  all  who  important  towns  of  Belgium;  and  in  modern 

..' -d  oppose  them.     Of  this,  as  also  of  the  times  it  has  frequently  been  besieged  and  taken 

'r-e  or  encounter  of  bodies  of  knights  attend-  in  the  various  wars  that  have  desolated  this 

1  bv  their  squires,  a  splendid  description  is  part  of  Europe. 

ivtii  in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  which  attbrds  a  TOURNEFORT,  Joseph  Pitton  de,  a  French 

•ri^  vivid  idea  of  the  tournament,  with  all  its  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  Provence,  June  5,  1666, 

I.  ,rtial  exercises,  than  the  writings  of  Froissart  died  in  Paris,  Nov,  28,1708.    He  received  a 

•r  any  other  of  the  old  chroniclers.    The  later  classical  education,  was  destined  for  the  church, 

>  irnaments  were  however  harmless  in  com-  and  entered  a  theological  seminary ;  but  after 

irisoa  with  such  sanguinary  encounters  as  his  father's  death  in  1677  he  devoted  himself  to 

1 -se;  and  the  combatants,  while  aping  the  natural  philosophy,  in  1679  attended  lectures 

-^ins  and  usages  of  chivalry,  were  so  destitute  in  the  medical  school  at  Montpellier,  afterward 

t  the  old  knightly  spirit  of  their  predecessors  explored  Languedoc,  Roussillon,  Catalonia,  and 

in  the  Hsts  as  to  content  themselves  chiefly  the  Pyr^n^es,  and  returning  to  Aix  in  1681 

•  th  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnificent  began  to  classify  the  plants  he  had  gathered. 

•  ,  lipments  or   of  skilful  horsemanship.     A  In  1683,  being  called  to  Paris  by  Fagon,  phy- 

■'MMidid  festival  in  the  form  of  a  tournament  sician  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  appointed  pro- 

'•  a^  siYen  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton  at  Eglinton  fessor  of  botany  in  the  jardin  da  plantei,  and 

<  i^tie,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1839,  on  drew  a  large  concourse  to  his  lectures.    In 

v<  iiich  occasion  many  of  the  visitors  assumed  1688  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a  lit- 

>'!»;  ohnracter  of  ancient  knights,  and  a  queen  tie  later  went  to  England  and  Holland,  to  gath- 

oi  beuuty  awarded  the  prizes.  er  plants.   He  was  ofiered  the  professorship  of 
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botany  at  the  nnivenity  of  Leipdo,  wbich  lie  1815  he  serred  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  tlMd^ 

declined ;   became  a  member  of  the  academy  fence  of  his  adopted  city,  and  was  woanM  is 

of  sciences  in  1692,  and  took  the  degree  of  the  battle.    At  nis  death  he  ^re  more  this 

M.D.  in  1698,  when  already  42  years  of  age,  half  of  his  property  for  charitable  porp(«(i 

publishing  as  his  thesis  the  HUtaWe  d€$  plantet  Among  his  beonests  were  $80,000  to  foimd  u 

qui  naissent  attx  environt  de  Paru^  atec  leur  almshouse  in  New  Orleans;  $66,000  lotbtU 

vioge  en  nUdeeine,  which  was  reprinted  with  Hebrew  congregationsof  that  city:  tS^/i*<»to 

annotations  by  Jnssien  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  the  New  York  Jews*  hospital ;  to  the  relief  ->- 

1725).    He  had  already  published  his  .^ZtffiMiitt  oiety  for  indigent  Jews  in  Palestine«$10.««'. 

de  botanique,  ou  mMkode  pour  eannaitre  la  and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  th«  J^ti 

fkmta  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1694),  which  he  in  the  Holy  Land,  ^,000 ;  to  eadioftbeH^ 

translated  into  Latin  under  t^e  title  of  Ifiititu-  brew  congregations  in  Boston,  Hartford.  Nrw 

tionei  Bet  Herbarim  (8  vols.  4to.,  1700),  pre-  Haven,  Newport,  New  York,  Charleston,  ad 

aenting  a  fall  exDosition  of  his  natural  system  Savannah,  $5,000 ;  to  the  female  asjlnm  ui 

of  botany,  several  classifications  of  which  have  boys*  asylum  in  Boston,  each  $6,000;  lod  ts 

been  m*eserTed  by  linnsus.     In  1700  under  the   Massachusetts   female  hospital,  flO.Ci^ 

Louis  XIV.  he  visited  the  island  of  Oandia,  the  At  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  do  knon 

archipelago,  Constantinople,  the  southern  shore  living  relativea. 

of  the  Black  sea,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  in-        TOURS  (anc.  CSeraarM^tmiiin),  a  waM  to*i 

terior  of  Asia  Minor,  gathering  in  this  tour  no  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  lodn- 

fewer  than  1,856  new  plants.  Tnese  wereclassi-  et-Loire,  situated  on  a  flat  tongue  of  lind  be- 

fled  according  to  his  system,  and  included  many  tween  Uie  Loire  and  its  tributary  the  Cher,  l^ 

new  ^lecies,  described  in  his  CoroUarium  In-  m.  S.  S.  W.  fh>m  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  SSiOi 

ttitutumum  Rei  ffer^ria  (1708).    The  general  The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  nandsome  bridf«  of 

account  of  his  journey.   Voyage  du  Lecant^  15  arches.    The  town  is  of  oblong  fbmi.  to^ 

which  is  considered  a  niasterpiece  in  point  of  lies  parallel  to  the  river,  the  banks  of  vhid 

knowledge  and,  interest,  was  printed  at  the  ex-  are  Imed  by  a  fine  quay  with  handsooM  bocM 

pense  of  the  government  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  last  and  well  planted  promenades.    A  grest  mm- 

being  completed  in  1717.   It  has  been  reprinted  ber  of  the  houses  are  modem,  and  sertrt!  y^. 

fai  8  vols.  8vo.  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  prindptl  osc 

TOURNIQUET  (Fr.  toumer^  to  turn),  a  suiv  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  mi 

gical  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  having  at  one  end  a  statue  of  Deseart<^  v^ 

in  the  limbs  by  exerting  a  strong  compression  was  ^m  in  the  vicinity.     The  estbcdnl  <i 

on  the  principal  artery.    It  was  invented  by  St.  Oatien  is  256  feet  long  and  86  feet  vide  a 

Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  about  the  middle  of  the  interior,  and  is  highly  ornamented.  1W. 

the  17th  century,  and  was  modified   snbse-  fVont  is  fianked  by  2  domed  towers  205  fe<( 

quently  by  Nuck,  Verduc,  Monro,  Petit,  and  high,  and  has  8  lofty  portals  sormoooted  br  i 

Louis.    Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a  firm  pad  on  window  of  extraordinary  dimenstoos.   It  ccs* 

the  under  surface  of  a  brass  plate,  to  which  a  tains,  among  other  olijectB  of  great  btmK  > 

strong  band  of  webbing  is  attached,  by  means  fine   marble   monument  of  the  chOdreo  d 

of  which  the  limb  can  be  ligatured,  and  a  Charles  YIII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany.    Tht^ 

screw  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  which  are  several  churches  and  ancient  edifices.  B< 

regulates  at  the  same  time  the  ligation  and  the  church  of  St  Julian,  built  in  the  IStfa  ttnnrf.^ 

pressure.    So  that  the  object  desired,  the  com-  now  used  as  a  coach  house,  »  a  fin«  p^^*-'^ 

pression  of  the  artery,  is  attained,  the  form  of  edifice ;  and  2  circular  towera,  enclosed  vit^  = 

the  instrument  is  of  but  little  consequence ;  a  the  cavalry  barracks,  formed  part  of  tlM  »<•* 

very  effective  tourniquet  has  often  been  extem-  buUt  here  by  Henry  11.  of  Engisod.    Tt« 

porized  by  tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief,  and,  hdUl  de  Hlle  contains  a  public  libranr  of  •i^^'^* 

having  placed  the  knot  over  the  artery,  twist-  volumes  and  several  remarkable  M^    ^^ 

ing  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  with  a  stick,  archiepiscopal  palace  is  one  of  the  fiaert  bff«| 

The  tourniquet  is  of  service  in  checking  bleed-  ings  of  the  kind  in  France.    There  are  ter^n. 

Ing  from  a  wounded  artery  in  a  limb,  and  for  public  walks,  a  race  course,  and  a  botjtun. 

preventing  its  fiow  in  amputation.    It  is  also  ^rden.     The  most  important  msnQfartvf*  » 

used,  in  some  cases,  to  compress  aneurismal  nlk,  which  was  established  here  earlier  »* 

and  other  tumors,  with  a  view  of  producing  in  any  other  part  of  France  by  vcrto^ 

coagulation  or  absorption ;  but  at  the  present  brought  from  Italy  in  the  15th  centorT;  J^ 

day  other  modes  of  compression  are  generally  the  16th  century  20,000  hands  were  enpW 

preferred  for  this  purpose.  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the  eonpeon  t 

TOURO,  JuDAH,  an  American  phQanthro-  of  Lyons,  where  the  climate  Is  more  htm"^ 

pist,  of  Jewish  descent  and  Osith,  bom  in  New-  to  the  silkworm,  has  reduced  the  mnbtf  <^*' 

port,  R.  L,  in  1776,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  aiderably.     Broadcloth,  ruga,  woolkv  J^ 

18,  1854.     He  removed  to  New  Orleana  in  starch,  leather,  wax  candles,  and  9f*  *^ 

1802,  where  he  engaged  In  commercial  enter-  and  brandy  are  also  manuCictiirsd.— Toon  «* 

prises,  and  also  purcnased  much  real  estate,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  GaQie  ^"^.^^TL 

He  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  lib-  Turones,  afterward  of  a  diriaioo  ^^^?jZ 

•raUy  through  life  to  benevolent  objects.    In  the  Romans,  and  later  of  TooniBSi   It  ud  " 
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-ulition  of  80,000  when  the  reyocation  of  TOU88AINT,  Ashxjl  Luize  GssBTBUiDBf  a 

-  odict  of  Nantes  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its  Datch  novelist,  born  in  Alkmaar,  Sept.  Id, 
!  i^try  and  almost  all  its  inhabitants,  and  1812.  She  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1827 
,"A  this  loss  it  has  never  recovered.  with  the  romance  oi  Almagro^  which  was  sno- 
i  <  jUR  VILLE,  AiTinE  Hilabion  ds  Ootkntis',  ceeded  by  De  Graafian  Bevojukire  (1838)  and 
lilt  de,  a  French  naval  ofl3cer,  borp  at  Tour-  De  EngeUche  in  Bom  (1840).  These  works  met 
!.',  arrondissement  of  Gontances,  Normandy,  with  success,  and  were  followed  by  Het  Hui$ 

i»U2,   died   in  Paris,  May  28,  1701.    The  ZaM<T/»<j«<«  (2  vols.,  1841),  a  historical  romance 

n  of  a  general  in  the  army,  he  entered  the  of  the  time  of  the  reformation,  which  gave  her 

l.r  of  Malta  when  only  14  years  old,  and  early  a  European  reputation.    It  was  followed  by 

'iniruished  himself  by  bravery  and  talent  in  her  works  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  earl 

.•;il  forays  or  earavanes  against  the  pirates  of  Leicester,  entitled  i^yc^^ter  en  Nederland^ 

fiortheru  Africa.    So  great  was  the  fame  of  De  Vrouicen  van  hct  Leycester'sche  Tijdperh^  and 

t^  yoimg  knight  that  the  republic  of  Venice  Gideon  Florem  (9  vols.,  1851-4).    In  1846  her 

.  e  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  title  native  village  conferred  upon  her  civil  rights. 

jirotector  of  maritime  commerce  ;   and  on  In  1851  she  married  the  painter  Bosboom. 

-  return  to  France  in  1667,  Louis  XIV.  wel-  TOUSSAINT,  Fbaj^COis  Dominique,  aor- 
MU'd  him  at  Versailles  and  gave  him  a  cap-  named  L'Ouvebture,  a  Haytian  general,  bom 
i<i(  V  with  the  command  of  a  ship.    In  that  near  Cape  St.  Francois  in  1743,  died  in  the 

.a-ity  ho  participated  in  the  expedition  led  dungeon  of  St.  Joui,  France,  April  27,  1808. 

■  the   duke  of  Beaufort  against  Candia  in  His  parents  were  both  slaves,  and  of  pure  ne- 

•>,♦ ;  then  served  under  D'Estr^es  in  the  war  gro  blood.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa, 

I  nst  Holland,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  of  and  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  a  chief  or  king;  he 

•  ith  Bay,  June  7, 1672.  In  1676  he  was  sent,  had  been  sold  by  the  slave  dealers  to  the  count 
'  u  the  chevalier  de  Valbelle,  to  support  the  de  No6,  upon  whose  estate  of  Breda  he  was  em- 
iiibitarits  of  Messina  in  their  rebellion  against  ployed.  Upon  this  estate  Toussaint  was  bom, 
i=[i ;  and  he  greatly  contributed,  under  Dn-  and  during  his  youth  was  known  as  Toussaint 

. '-ne,  to  the  victory  of  Agosta,  April  22,  Breda,  and  sometimes  from  his  extreme  slender- 

»:«'»,  in  which  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral  ness  as  Fatras  Baton,  or  "Httle  lath."    Thedi- 

•  Riiyter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  thus  rector  of  the  count  de  No6's  estate,  M.  Bayou  de 
i':i<  (1  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  Libertas,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  per- 
,  ladron  or  commodore.  Oflf  Palermo,  May  ceiving  that  Toussaint,  who  had  been  employ- 
i.  lf)77,  by  a  timely  attack,  he  nearly  destroyed  ed  as  a  herdsman,  was  intelligent  and  faithfiil, 

>  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland.    In  he  made  him  his  coachman,  and  finally  gave 

^2  he  shared  in  the  attacks  of  Dnquesne  him  a  post  of  importance  and  trust  in  connec- 

.'  liiist  Algiers;  then  in  the  bombardment  of  tion  with  the  sugar  manufactory  of  the  estate, 

r  '1  )a  in  1683,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-gen-  He  had  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little  from 

nl  of  marines.     In  1688  he  again  bombarded  a  fellow  slave,  and  on  his  promotion  he  en- 

..-'iers,  and  was  nominated  "  vice-admiral  of  deavored  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  further  study 

:•  Levant."     In  the  war  against  William  HI.  and  reading.    It  is  said  that  the  abb6  Raynal^s 

f  Eii;rhind,  he  united  the  Mediterranean  fleet  "  Political  and  Philosophical  History  of  the  Eu- 

•h  that  of  Admiral  Ohateau-Re^nault,  and  ropean  Colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies" 

r^  liim  fought  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  its  pictures  of  the 

i'  Beachy  Head,  July  20,  1690,  pursuing  the  evil  results  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  effect  on 

•rfner  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  he  him.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  remained 

^t  roved  12  ships  and  many  transports.    In  apparently  contented  with  his  lot  till  near  his 

''.»1.  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  50th  year.    When  in  1791  the  mulattoes,  who 

'   -'m  fleet,  he  annoyed  the  English,  and,  keep-  had  demanded  a  share  in  the  representation  and 

^  the  cliannel  clear,  favored  the  sending  of  oflSces  of  the  government  from  the  whites,  and 

lenoh  troops  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  H.  had  been  maltreated  and  murdered  by  order  of 

1  !e  next  year,  by  positive  order  from  Louis  the  colonial  government,  appealed  to  the  ne- 

\  U'..  at  the  head  of  only  44  ships,  he  engaged  groes  for  help  in  enforcing  their  rights,  though 

r  Cape  La  Hogue  the  English  admiral  Russell,  many  of  the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection  and 

•  )i  >se  forces  were  nearly  double,  and,  after  12  destroyed  one  third  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
"irs  of  determined  resistance,  succeeded  in  northern  departments,  Toussaint  incurred  the 
-  ipinj^  to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining  quiet  and 
'rrnoted  to  a  marshalship,  March  27, 1693,  he  faithful.    It  was  not  until  he  had  secured  the 

lleil  from  Brest,  met  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  escape  of  the  director  of  the  estate,  M.  Bayou, 

'lu'lish  and  Dutch  fleets  convoying  a  large  num-  with  his  family  and  what  personal  property  ho 

'"  of  merchantmen  bound  to  the  Mediterra-  could  carry  with  him,  that  he  united  with  the 

r.  111.  attacked  them,  and  captured  27  vessels  negro  army.    It  was  at  that  time  commanded 

'id  destroyed  59,  inflicting  an  immense  loss  on  by  8  generals:  Jean  Francois,  intelligent,  but 

I  »<*  enemy.     On  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  of  no  great  courage  or  enterprise;    Biassou, 

^  retired  to  private  life.    His  Memoiret  (3  vols,  vindictive,  fierce,  and  violent ;  and  Jeannot, 

-ao.,  1743-58),  by  some  unknown  writer,  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  who  was  soon  after  exe- 

'>v  ^rtlilcss.  cnted  by  his  associates.    Toussaint,  at  first 
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employed  in  «  medioal  oapAcity,  to  which  his  in-ohief  of  St  Domingo  in  VM  hf  Sontboiux, 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  planta  the  French  commiasioner,  Toiusamt  sonflt  to 
gave  him  some  claim,  was  soon  appointed  restore  order  and  industiy  to  the  idaud,  tsA 
hrigadier-general ;  and  though  averse  to  croel-  was  successful^  though  opposed  bj  HedouTilltf, 
ty,  yet  having  more  confidence  in  the  military  the  new  conunissioner,  who,  finding  lus  own  in- 
ability of  Biasson  than  that  of  Jean  Francois,  fluence  waning  as  that  of  Tousaauit  roie,  t<A 
he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  former  to  France  to  make  complaint  of  the  Titers 
when  the  two  quarrelled.  The  black  leaders  chieftain,  who  sent  to  the  directory  a  stuV 
were  naturally  inclined  to  a  monarchy,  and  ment  of  the  true  nosition  of  affairs.  TheFrtricb 
when  news  came  of  the  beheading  of  Louis  directory  justifiea  Toussaint  and  censored  IIc» 
XVL  they,  and  Toussaint  with  them,  accepted  douville.  But  the  latter,  on  the  eve  of  Iea\io; 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  re-  Hayti,  had  purposely  sown  the  seeds  of  dlMxrd 
pelled  the  offers  of  republicanism  of  the  French  between  Rigand,  the  jealous  mulatto  lada, 
convention.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  and  Toussaint,  and  had,  by  finiJly  settiog  iW 
the  capture  of  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt,  former  free  from  his  obligations  to  tLe  ktii-r, 
the  general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed,  prepared  the  foundations  of  a  new  civil  vtf. 
and  as  a  result  of  this  capture  took  possession  Bigaud  was  able  and  daring,  and  for  near!)  ^ 
of  Dondon,an  important  military  post  Hefol-  whole  of  the  year  1799  the  war  betwetD  tL; 
lowed  this  on  July  27, 1795,  by  the  capture  of  blacks  and  the  mixed  race  raged  fiercely.  Tb« 
Marmalade,  another  important  post,  the  defeat  capture  of  Jacmel  by  Toussaint,  after  a  1  r; 
of  the  French  colonel  Desfourneauz,  and  the  siege,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Rigaud;  asdfd- 
seizure  of  Ennery  and  Gk)naive8.  The  English  sequent  successes  of  the  black  chief  comrltuir 
now  invaded  the  island  and  took  Port  au  Prince,  subdued  the  mulatto  insurrection,  and  Ri;r-^1 
while  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  mulattoes,  with  some  of  his  officers  fled  to  Fnuce.  Ruul  r, 
and  the  blacks  were  all  contending  with  each  the  French  conunissioner  who  had  suc<yt<i^d 
other,  in  a  purposeless  but  sanguinary  strife.  It  H^ouville,  attemptiug  to  countenance  tb« ^^c 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Toussaint,  who  was  trade,  and  in  other  ways  showing  hhns*.!/ 1 
already  in  effect  the  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  traitor  to  Hayti  and  to  France,  ToanaiLtir- 
h]fu6k  forces,  and  who  had  entered  upon  the  rested  and  imprisoned  him.  and  6abeeqii<e:i!i7 
war  with  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  free-  sent  him  to  France,  and  tooK  possession  of  tL< 
dom  of  his  race,  became  convinced  that  the  only  eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  bad  till  U.- : 
hope  of  obtaining  that  freedom  lay  in  declar-  remained  in  allegiance  to  Spain.  On  Xot.  *X 
ing  for  France,  whose  national  legislature  had,  1800,  he  assum^  the  government,  amtny  <>' 
while  making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France,  for  his  administration  to  the  Fr«aic1i  di^^*^ 

groclaimed  also  the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves,  tory  alone;  and  in  Jan.  1801,  the  uholt  -A- 

pain,  with  which,  prompted  by  his  prefer-  and  became  snlgect  to  his  awav.    Underst^Jii* 

ences  for  a  monarchy,  he  nad  hitherto  acted,  ing  thoroughly  the  people  whom  be  vis  to 

evidently  meant  to  perpetuate  slavery;  Eng-  govern,  he  took  measures  to  restore indu^t p. 

land  had  but  a  slight  foothold  in  the  island,  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  establish  g^n.^ « ^ 

and  the  mulattoes  had  no  organization.  If  the  der.    He  invited  the  steward  of  his  i*!d  n:**- 

Sower  of  France  were  once  established,  free-  ter*s  estate  and  other  well  disposed  «Litr«"I* 

om   and  equality  might  prevail  in    Hayti.  onists  back  to  the  island,  and  soon  agnc':)*'-:^ 

Deeming  his  duty  to  his  race  the  one  of  highest  was  actively  resumed  and  the  laborers  werv  \  ij 

obligation,  he  declared  his  fealty  to  France,  and  in  gathering  their  harvests.  "Whether  frnn  :■« 

applied  himself  so  energetically  to  bring  all  love  of  dis^y  inherent  in  his  race,  or  fn-o  ^^^* 

parties  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Laveaux,  knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  llarks»  ^^  ^ 

the  French  commander,  exclaimed:  MaU  eet  sumed  great  state  in  his  public  appearir^^. 

hommt  fait  outerture  parUmt ;  and  from  this  being  richly  attired  and  surrounded  b;  a  r^-^*^ 

time  he  received  his  surname  of  ^'L'Ouverture^*  of  1,600  to  1,800  men,  all  in  brilliant  onif  "v 

2ie  opeuinf?).     He  formed  a  lunction  with  and   admirably   mounted.     In   private  l^< 

veanx,  and,  though  the  Spanish  and  English  however,  he  was  plain  and  temperate  r>j 

forces  united  against  him,  entered  upon  the  to  abstemiousness.    At  the  very  begin ci'  fr  (^ 

campaign  with  such  energy  that  he  drove  the  his  administration  Toussaint  selected  an  ^ 

Enfflish  from  nearly  all  their  strong  positions,  ministratlve  council  of  9,  of  whom  8  «  ^ 

took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  4  days,  maintained  white  proprietors  and  one  a  muUtto,  all  "^  "- 

a  long  line  of  defences  against  the  idlied  enemy,  of  probity  and  intelligence.    He  also  di  tt  **'  ~ 

who  possessed  twice  his  force,  rescued  Laveaux  ed  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitutio&Al  c^' 

fit>m  the  hands  of  Rigaud,  the  mulatto  leader,  ernment ;  and  in  the  constitution  drawn  ^'  J 

who  had  imprisoned  him,  besieged  St.  Marc,  the  council,  which  was  in  most  respect^  •£  y^ 

where  the  English  were  in  greatest  force,  8  mirable  document,  he  was  named  prvsidyr* 

times,  twice  captured  Mirebalais  out  of  the  life,  and  free  trade  was  establiahcd.    Tlt<-^ 

hands  of  the  allies,  and  finaUy  closed  the  cam-  stitution  he  sent  with  a  letter  to  B«>nsr'';' 

paign  by  receiving  the  capitulation  of  the  entire  then  first  consul,  on  July  16,  1801.    It  ^ '  ~ 

£nglish  force  at  St.  Marc,  and  the  abandonment  ed  France  at  an  unfortunate  epoch.  Tb^  (« *  ^ 

of  the  effort  by  the  Spanish  to  conquer  the  W.  of  Amiens  had  cl(»ed  the  wan  which  — ^ 

portion  of  the  island.    Appointed  oommiuider-  given  employment  to  the  armies  id  Ttio^ .  -  '* 
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■  >  was  a  large  body  of  men  among  them  him  to  his  interest,  and  Dessalinea  and  his 
v  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  other  generals  soon  followed.  He  next  made 
consul,  of  whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  his  propositions  to  Tonssaint,  offering  as  con- 

•  I  himsell    The  freedom  of  the  black  race  ditions  of  peace  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
iayti   lent  him  no  renown,  since  it  was  people  of  St.  Domingo,  and  confirming  this  by 

»nil>lished  without  his  aid,  while  its  re-  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  leave  the  govem- 

Aveinent  would  gratify  the  colonists  who  ment  of  the  island  in  Toussaint^s  hands,  and  to 

v_'    besieging  the  French  court.    The  com-  employ  the  oflicers  of  his  army  according  to 

i-ons  which  were  already  drawn  between  their  rank,  while  for  himself  he  would  only 

bl:ick  and  the  white  military  hero,  too,  hold  the  office  of  delegate  from  France  by 

'.tod    his  animosity;   and  in  the  adoption  Toussaint's  side.    Toussaint,  won  by  his  ap- 

i    constitution  and  the  assumption  of  the  parent  candor  and  liberality,  accepted  his  of- 

e   of  president  for  life,  without  any  pre-  fers  to  the  people  and  army,  but  avowed  his 

lis    BUL^gestion  from  Bonaparte,  the  negro  own  determination  to  live  in  retirement.    In 

ituln   had  unwittingly  committed  an  un-  the  interview  which  followed,  Toussaint  up- 

lo liable    offence.    Hence,  when   Vincent,  braided  Leclerc  severely  for  the  ruin  he  had 

messenger  of  Toussaint,  presented  the  con-  brought  upon  Hayti,  by  his  attacks  upon  him 

ilion  to  the  first  consul,  his  instant  reply  and  his  forces,  without  first  seeking  an  inter- 

-:    '' He  is  a  revolted  slave  whom  we  must  view.      With  affected   humility,  Leclerc  ao- 

lish;  the  honor  of  France  is  outraged."   An  knowledged  his  fault,  and  was  loud  in  hia 

\\  as  passed  by  the  council  and  a  decree  is-  praises  of  the  generalship  and  ability  of  the 

1   by  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  French  col-  negro  chief.    Toussaint  retired  to  his  estate 

I -"^  to  their  condition  previous  to  1789,  that  near  Ennery,   and  endeavored  amid  arts  of 

'u  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  of  course  to  peace  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  all  around 

I  (l<jwn  Toussaint.    In  a  subsequent  decree  him  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  which  had 

.   Domingo  or  Hayti  was  excepted — an  ex-  passed.    But  Leclerc,  prompted  by  Bonaparte, 

;  tiou,  as  the  event  proved,  intended  to  be  had  determined  upon  his  destruction.    Finding 

r  temporary.    Gen.  Leclerc,  the  husband  no  occasion  of  reproach  in  his  conduct,  he  had 

Pauline,  Bonaparte^s  sister,  was  accordingly  resort  to  deception  to  get  him  into  his  power, 

it  out  with  a  force  of  30,000  men,  mostly  and  at  his  direction  Gen.  Brunet  on  June  7 

u  ran  soldiers,  and  66  war  vessels.    The  ex-  sent  him  an  opparently  cordial  letter,  asking 

lit  ion  sailed  in  Nov.  1801,  and  arrived  on  for  an  interview  of  an  hour  in  relation  to  some 

•.>  coast  of  Hayti  in  Jan.  1602.    Among  those  arrangements    for   providing   for    the    black 

eornmand  in  it  were  Rigaud,  Potion,  and  troops,  inviting  him  to  bring  his  wife  with 

•yor,  all  enemies  of  Toussaint.    No  declara-  him,  and  closing  with  assuring  him  of  the  sin- 

'II  of  war  was  made,  but  Leclerc  attempted  cerity  of  his  friendship.    Suspecting  no  evil, 

*  cTiter  Cape  Francois  with  his  force,  and  was  Toussaint  went  as  requested  to  Gonaives,  and 

">o>ed  by  Ohristophe,  who  was  in  command  after  a  short  conversation  Brunet    left   the 

•  re,  and  who  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days,  room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
.it  be  might  consult  with  Toussaint.  This  him,  and  at  midnight  put  him  on  board  a 
1^  refused,  and  half  an  hour  contemptuously  French  frigate.  His  family  were  also  s^ zed  and 
'  iwed,  when,  rather  than  surrender,  Chris-  sent  on  board  the  same  vessel,  and  his  house 
']>\iQ  burned  the  city.  Finding  unexpected  was  plundered.  They  were  at  once  sent  to 
-istance  at  all  points,  Leclerc  sent  Toussaint^s  France,  and  on  their  passage  Toussaint  ad- 

is.  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  dressed  two  most  toucliing  letters  to  the  first 

lom  he  had  brought  with  him,  hoping  by  consul  and  the  minister  of  marine,  asking  that 

ir  means  to  c^ole  the  negro  chief  into  sub-  his  family  might   be  protected.    Arrived  at 

i^^lon,  to  their  father,  with  a  letter  from  Brest,  an   officer  of  police  was   sent,  at   5 

'  >:ia[)arte  and  another  from  Ifimself,  couched  o^clock  in  the  morning,  to  transfer  him  from 

.  terms  of  mingled  flattery  and  menace.    The  the  vessel.    He  was  compelled  to  leave  his 

^rotiation  was  ineffectual;  though  tenderly  family,  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  see 

iclied  to  his  sons,  Toussaint  refused  to  sac-  again,  and  permitted  to  take  only  his  servant, 

:<e  Ills  country  for  them.    Leclerc  then  de-  who  a  few  months  later  was  also  taken  from 

^rrd  liim  and  his  generals  outlaws,  and  a  him.    On  Aug.  17,  1802,  he  reached  Paris  un- 

iMuuinary  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  third  der  guard,  and  was  at  once  confined  in  the 

'  tiio  French  troops  were  killed  or  wounded;  Temple,  from  whence  he  was  transferred,  with- 

il  though  they  possessed  the  seaports,  yet  out  trial,  and  without  being  allowed  any  inter- 

.•.'  blacks  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  were  view  with  Bonaparte  or  his  ministers,  without 

•'^troying  them  in  detail.    Finding  that  it  was  even  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 

:i;>o^>iMe  to  conquer  the  island  in  this  way,,  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  the 

-  rlerc  next  sought  to  win  over  the  negro  gen-  department  of  Doubs.    Here,  deprived  of  all 

■  laU.    lie  began  with  Ohristophe,  and  by  prot-  society,  subjected  to  the  intense  cold  with  in- 
^' It  ions  that  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  was  sufficient  clothing,  and  his  food  reduced  below 

'>i:i)>li>he(l,  and  that  there  was  no  object  in  the  what  the  physicians  pronounced  sufficient  to 

'>  ar,  and  by  the  lure  of  honors  to  be  conferred  sustain    life,  the    heroic   old  man   struggled 

^'U  kirn  in  person,  he  succeeded  in  winning  against  his  fate,  and  appealed  repeatedly  but 
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in  rain  for  a  trial.    The  first  oonsnl  sent  his  assembled  had  the  oontrol  of  all  nttetfelh 

aid  Gaffarelli  to  demand  where  he  had  buried  -tive  to  civil  and  criminal  Jnriadiction  in  (be 

his  money.    Tonssalnt  only  replied :  **  I  have  town ;'  its  finances,  roads  and  bridges,  eoppcr: 

lost  something  very  different  from  money."  of  its  poor,  and  with  some  ezceptioiisiUpQ^>ur 

Finding  that  his  appeals  for  a  trial  produced  sohools,  were  ordered  and  maintained  hj  tte 

no  response,  he  commenced,  as  well  as  his  town.     The  representativea  of  the  tows  wh 

failing   strength  would   allow,   hia  defence,  thority  in  all  these  matters,  ezeept  the  icbov! 

which  was  transmitted  to  Bonaparte,  but  eli-  supervision,  were  the  sdectmen,  8, 5, 7.  or  9 

dted  no  reply.    His  death  by  starvation  was  in  number,  whose  chairman,  usaally  ctUcd  tie 

determined  upon,  and  his  pittance  of  food  re-  first  selectman,  was  the  executive  olBccr  d\ht 

daced ;  and  finally  the  governor  of  the  castle  town.    In  the  colonial  governments,  aad  to  t 

went  away  for  4  days  and  left  Toussaint  with-  considerable  extent  under  the  stats  gorvnr 

out  food  or  drink.    On  his  return  he  was  dead,  ments,  the  town  was  the  primary  assembio 

and  tbe  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.   An  autopsy  of  the  state.    In  the  New  En^uid  tckam 

was  held,  and  his  death  was  said  to  have  been  the  towns  were  combined  in  oountiseloo^  Lt^ 

caused  by  apoplexy.   Several  memoirs  of  Tou»-  their  establishment  and  representatioD  ss  to«u 

saint  have  been  published.    Among  them  are :  so  that  the  county  there  waa  a  coUcccm  U 

BUtoirs  da  Vexpedition  des  Flranpait  d  Saint  towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  sabdiTinoD  '4 

Dominiqve^  by  Jietral  (Paris,  1825^ ;  Sur  Ve^  the  county.     This  svstem  of  tovn  titpmr 

f>MiHon  dei  Francis  8ou$  le  earmuat  dt  Bona-  tions  is  maintained  throughout  Kev  EotUod 

^rU^  by  Isaac  Toussaint  UOuverture  (Paris,  to  the  present  day.    The  managemnt  of  thfc 

182S);  EiMUnT€  ds   Vile  d'ffayti,  by  Placide  local  affairs,  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  poiiec 

Justine  (Paris,  1826) ;    Vie  de  Totmaint  VOur  regulations,  the  control  of  the  schoob.  nd  th- 

wrtttrey  by  6aint-R^my  (Paris,  1860) ;    ^*  The  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  an  all  vAh'S 

life  of  Toussaint  L^Ouverture,"  by  theBev.  the  scope  of  the  town  authoritice;  and  itiJ 

John  R.  Beard^  D.D.  (London,  1868).  the  New  England  states  except  ]faanrliu«<ti 

TOWN  (Aug.  Sax.  tun^  from  tinan,  to  en-  and  Maine,  in  which  the  district  9fitm  Ui 

olose),.  in  Great  Britain,  an  assemblage  of  been  adopted  within  80  years,  everr  town  k 

houses,  usually  having  a  market,  or  a  subdivi-  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  the  lec^'i- 

non  of  a  county.    In  early  times  the  name  was  ture.     Mr.  Palfrey,  in  hia  ''History  of  ^«v 

applied  only  to  such  collections  of  houses  as  were  England,"  aays  that  "  with  something  nf  th^ 

surrounded  by  a  wall.    Sir  Edward  Coke  says  same  propriety  with  which  the  natiop  mij^ 

that  a  place  cannot  be  a  vill  (or  town)  unless  it  said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  »  >>: 

hath,  or  in  times  past  hath  had,  a  church  and  states,  each  New  England  state  naj  bf  ^t- 

celebration  of  divine  service,  sacraments,  and  scribed  as  a  confederacy  of  minor  rep-  '■'* 

burials.    Sir  John  Holt  says  that  a  till  or  town  caUed  towns." — ^In  the  other  colonies,  i£<)  t.^< 

must  have  a  constable,  and  that  otherwise  it  is  states  formed  since  the  revolution,  tlie  tf  n 

7  mm 

onlya  hamlet,  an  assemblage  of  houses  having  no  organization  has  not  been  eo  promioent   i'-' 

specific  legal  character.    In  England,  however  wyeki  of  the  early  Dutch  administrstitin.  %s^ 

large  a  town  may  be,  it  cannot  become  a  city  the  townships  of  later  times,  in  the  colcc;  d 

unless  it  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  New  York,  were  mosUy  the  properties  of  rti* 

has  a  cathedral ;  thus  Birmingham,  with  nearly  landed  proprietora,  occupied  by  a  kind  of  f<  '  ^ 

800,000  inhabitants,  la   only  a  town,  while  tenure  by  their  tenants;  and  when,i^«'^' 

Lichfield,  with  fewer  than  7,000,  is  a  city. — In  organixation  of  a  state  government,  the  ii^>* 

New  England,  from  its  first  settiement,  the  were  sold  to  actual  settlers,  the  coantr  err-"  ^ 

town  was  the  primary  organization,  and  seems  zation  generally,  and  perhaps  alwajt,  p rf^^'  ^ 

to  have  been  based  on  the  old  Saxon  idea  of  a  that  of  the  town.     Occasionally  borocc^  |' 

tithing.    The  colonists  had  no  sooner  formed  municipal  charters  were  granted  by  the  "Y 

a  settlement,  and  erected  their  cabins  in  con-  legislature,  conferring  upon  certain  sni-  '^■^ 

venient  proximity  to  each  other,  than  they  or-  tricts  of  territory  powers  nearty  aDslcf^  * 

ganized  themselves  into  a  town,  an  indepen-  those  of  a  New  England  town ;  bnt  tiy'^ 

dent  municipality,  in  which  eveiy  citizen  had  in  these  it  had  no  representative  in  Kev  i  "^ 

a  voice  and  vote.    The  territory  claimed  bv  or  most  of  the  middle  or  western  statM.  &^ 

these  towns  might  be  large  or  small,  but  each  cently  the  control  of  the  publk  sebcoi*  -^ 

was  an  independetit  and  self-governing  democ-  been  conferred  upon  the  townships,  sad  tr  '-^ 

racy,  and  the  voters  were  equal  in  the  town  new  states  the  gift  of  a  section  of  Isiw: ' ' 

meeting.    In  some  of  these  towns  there  were  school  purposes  to  each  townsldp  hst  t!  *  ** 

restrictions  on  the  admission  to  citizenship ;  upon  the  town  authorities  some  dntict  v    *^ 

thus  in  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  and  tne  do  not  appertain  to  them  in  some  of  tht « ■>^ 

towns  which  afterward  id931iated  with  it,  no  .  states.    All  of  the  newer  states  of  tb«    '^ 


others,  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  southern  states  there  are  no  townfhip^  *J^ 
property  was  nece^Rary  to  the  exercise  of  the  county  organization  is  the  one  which  ^^*'''* 
right  of  solfrage.  The  citizens  in  town  meeting    local  mattersi  except  in  citiss  or  bof«o|»  •1*' 
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Ml  less  oommon — ^a  most  pahiotio  modera-  driving  the  advance  goard  of  Geo.  Bi£ 

tien."    He  was  somewhat  overbearing  in  man-  beyond  Black  creek.    In  the  battle  cf  I.7 

ners,  and  of  an  impetaons  and  irascible  temper,  wa  he  again  led  the  van,  and  in  the  eoTcn  ^ 

— Ohables,  an  English  statesman,  grandson  of  tie  of  Kiagara  for  the  third  time  rtcesii  • 

the  preceding,  born  Ang.  28,  1726,  died  Sept.  highest  commendation  for  his  gaDsnt  cilI- 

4,  1767.    He  displayed  in  youth  great  quick-  In  the  defence  of  Erie  on  Ang.  15  he?r.^ 

ness  of  conception,  but,  as  in  after  life,  was  re-  ther  distinguished  himself.     In  May,  h!' 

markable  for  unsteadiness  of  purpose  and  de-  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonekrl' 

fiance  of  discipline.    He  entered  parliament  in  vet,  and  in  1819  appointed  paymaster-g^^^  . 

1747  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  for  which  place  I^  1834  he  received  the  brevet  of  brr.i 

he  sat  until  1761,  when  he  was  elected  for  Har-  general,  and  in  1849  that  of  mi^or-gec.ra. 

wich,  and  in  1763  brought  himself  into  notice  meritorious  services  in  the  Mexican  wv. 
by  a  speecJi  of  great  power  and  eloquence  on       TOXICOLOGY.    Bee  PoiaoK. 
the  marriage  bill.    In  1764  he  was  appointed       TOXODON  (Gr.  roA>y,  a  bow,  and  c^- 

a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin-  tooth),  a  name  applied  by  Owen  to  a  ^:o 

istration  of  Pitt  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer  extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  pachK  - 

of  the  chamber,  which  in  1761  he  exchanged  with  affinities  to  edentates  and  rodeot^. 

for  that  of  secretary  of  war.    During  the  min-  first  species,  named  by  Owen  the  T.  Pk 

istry  of  the  earl  of  Bute  he  remained  out  of  was  found  in  a  miocene  clay  in  South  Ar 

office,  but  in  that  of  George  Grenville  which  about  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Montevideo;  ^.'■ 

succeeded,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  established  on  a  cranium  2|  feet  long, «.  : 

and  the  plantations.    He  zealously  supported  ted,  with  a  flattened  occiput,  small  cc 

Grenville^s  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1766,  in  a  cavity,  remarkably  strong  and  wideljt^:~ 

speech  which  elicited  from  Col.  Barr6  in  reply  ed  zygomatic  arches,  and  transrei^e  p: 

one  of  the  most  memorable  efforts  of  parliamen-  cavity ;  the  upper  molars  were  7  in  num  ' 

tary  eloquence;  but  during  the  Rockingham  each  side,  implanted  with  the  coDveii7 

administration,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  ward,  the  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  ri-. 

paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  advocated  the  repeal  they  were  long,  arched,  without  m-:^ 

of  the  act.    Upon  the  formation  of  the  second  enamel  forming  an  irregular  prismatic  p- 

Pitt  administration  in  1766,  he  became  chan-  tube;  upper  incisors 4,  the  external  their: 

ceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  with  a  vacillation  like  those  of  rodents  in  structure,  and « 

of  policy  which  gained  him  the  name  of  the  away  in  the  same  chisel  shape ;  in  tlir  '■ 

weathercock,  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax  jaw  were  7  molars  on  a  side,  and  6  b  > 

being  laid  upon  American  ports.    On  June  2,  ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  the  name  wa$  Cir 

1767,  he  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  f^om  the  curve  of  the  outer  upper  ind^^ 

the  celebrated  resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  was  an  animal  of  large  size,  low  on  tit  . 

paper,  tea,  and  other  articles  imported  into  the  with  the  aspect  and  habits  of  a  pacb^i  - 

American  colonies,  which  eventually  led  to  their  Besembling  the  rodents  in  the  form  of  t' 

revolt  and  independence.    The  illness  of  Pitt,  cisors,  it  differs  from  them  in  their  nanJ- ' 

now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  consistent  oppo-  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  in  iht  tni>' ' 

nent  of  American  taxation,  rendered  necessary  glenoid  cavity ;    it  shows  an  affioitr  u 

a  reconstrhction  of  the  cabinet,  and  Townshend  aquatic  pachyderms  (like  the  manatee^  's 

was  generally  understood  to  have  been  selected  flattened  occiput,  smdl  brain  cavitj,  acl  i  * 

to  form  a  new  ministry,    ^ut  just  as  the  prize  passages  widely  opened  above,  but  dii^t-^ 

seemed  within  his  reach,  he  was  carried  off  sud-  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  in  tl  e 

denly  by  a  putrid  fever.    His  parliamentary  sors ;  its  heavy  form  and  its  molars  br-* 

abilities  and  oratorical  powers  have  been  forci-  mind  the  gigantic  fossil  edentates^  frrn  v 

bly  illustrated  in  a  memorable  passage  in  Burke^s  the  incisors  distinguish  it ;  it  seems  to  Lave 

speech  on  American  taxation,  in  which  he  is  an  animal  connecting  the  pachydenzb  v^i- 

described  as  *'that  prodigy,  Charles  Towns-  rodents.    The  depth  of  the  zygomatic  r- 

hend,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house  indicates  the  great  dze  of  the  temporal '  • 

and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  cles  acting  on  the  large  incisors,  probablj* 

he  honored  with  his  presence."  like  the  canines  of  the  hippopotamns,  ii:  <- 

TOWNSHIP.    See  Town,  and  Survbyino.  ing  and  pulling  up  the  roots  and  rt<2^^^ 

TOWSON,  Nathan,  an  American  soldier,  aquatic  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  n^^" 

bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  died  in  Washington,  it  was  probably  aquatic  in  its  habits  tc ;  *-' 

D.  C,  July  20, 1854.    He  was  appointed  a  cap-  tain  extent.    For  a  detailed  accoDot  i'" 

tain  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery  in  March,  genus,  see  *^  Fossil  Mammals  of  the  Vojv- 

1812,  and  on  Oct.  8  of  that  year,  aided  by  the  Beagle,*'  described  and  figured  Ij  ^'^ 

Lieut.  Elliot  of  the  navy,  captured  the  British  Owen  (4to.,  London,  1840). 
brig  Caledonia,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.        TRACERY,  in  architecture,  the  ornar  ' 

He  was  wounded  in  1818  at  Fort  George,  Up-  pattern  work  traced  in  the  head  of  a  <^-  - 

per  Canada;  and  in  1814,  being  in  command  window  by  causing  ihe  mullioiis  to  <^'^y 

of  a  battery  in  Glen.  Brown's  army,  which  into  various  fanciful  ^apes,  enriched  vi*^ ' 

crossed  to  ihe  Canada  shore,  he  greatly  dis-  ations.    The  tracery  of  windows,  a^  ^^  /^^ 

tingoiahed  himself  fi>r  bravery  and  efficiency,  battlements  or  parapeta,  is  p^onted  la^''-' 
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rii>se  of  admitting  the  ligbt,  whence  it  is  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales;  2, 

iOtimes  called  open-work.    When  work  of  to  disperse  both  at  home  and  abroad  Bibles 

■«  c^  li  aracter  is  applied  to  ceiling  or  panellings,  and  tracts  of  religion,  and  in  general  to  advance 

<  lorely  represents  a  pattern  carved  on  a  solid  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  hj 
'.tee  in  the  nature  of  bass-relief.  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home 
i  liACHEOTOMY,  a  surgical  operation  by  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best 

ic'h     the   trachea  or  windpipe  is  openedl  methods  that  should  olfer/^    This  society,  which 

> diootomy  may  be  performed  with  propriety  by  its  regulations  was  confined  to  members  of 

r  hose  cases  where,  from  disease  of  the  lar-  the  church  of  England,  promoted  from  the  first 

V,    or   upper  portion  of  the  air  passages,  the  circulation  of  large  numbers  of  small  books 

li    as  croup,  acute  laryngitis,  oedema,  glot-  and  tracts  among  the  poor  and  vicious.     In 

is,    cjuinsy,  pressure  from  tumors  or  other  1742  John  Wesley  began  the  publication  and 

i-^ef^,  and  diphtheria,  the  admission  of  air  distribution  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 

0  tlie  lungs  is  obstructed,  and  there  is  dan-  and  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  modem 
r     of   suffocation.    It  may  also  be  proper  cheap  prices  sustained  by  large  sales.    In  1782 

1  ere  some  foreign  body  has  become  so  fixed  he  ana  Dr.  Coke  organized  the  "Society  for 
Mie  air  passages  as  to  completely  obstruct  the  the  Distribution  of  Tracts  among  the  Poor." 
Misinission  of  air  through  the  trachea;  and  it  In  1750  the  *' Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
--  sometimes  been  tried  with  success  to  facil-  Knowledge  among  the  Poor"  was  organized  at 
iU,^  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  sus-  London,  and  was  the  first  publishing  society  in 

ided  animation.    The  operation  is  not  free  which  members  of  diiferent  religious  denomi* 

>!u    danger,  and  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  nations  were  united  for  the  promotion  of  the 

>:i;^h  giving  marked  temporary  relief,  it  does  circulation  of  religious  books  and  tracts.    In 

tiling  toward  curing  the  disease  itself.    It  1756  societies  were  established  at  Edinburgh 

'  si>t9  in  first   making  an  incision  in  the  and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  several 

dian   line  of  the  throat,  either  below  or  years  circulated  many  religious  publications; 

'  >ve   the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting  down  but  eventually  they  as  well  as  the  London 

the  trachea,  cautiously  pushing  aside  the  society  declined  and  became  inefficient.     In 

!-i)o-hyoid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in  the  1795  Miss  Hannah  More  commenced  at  Bath  a 

>  hi  i  t  y,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.    When  the  series  of  small  religious  publications  which  she 

'.(li  111^  has  ceased,  the  trachea  is  opened  by  a  named  **  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  of  which 

rticxil  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  2.000,000  were  sold  the  first  year.     Among 

'  Us  rings  removed ;  through  the  opening  thus  them  was  the  widely  popular  story  of  "The 

I  i'k%   a    silver  canula  is  introduced,  which  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plam."    Mrs.  Rebecca 

iiOii   obstructed  by  mucus  may  be  removed,  Wilkinson,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  also  wrote  and 

<  :iii<«ed,  and  again  inserted.    If  the  obstruc-  published  many  small  books  and  tracts.    The 
•n  to  respiration  is  removed,  the  canula  may  philanthropic  society  printed  for  her  in  the 

0  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed  to  heal ;  course  of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  1792, 
a  if  not,  the  canula  must  be  worn  for  life.  440,250  copies  of  books  and  tracts. — In  1798 

f  the  operation  is  performed  to  aid  in  restor-  the  **  Religious  Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now 

1^  animation  or  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  no  called  the  *'  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society 

inula  need  be  inserted,  and  tlie  wound  should  of  Scotland,"  was  instituted.    The  Rev.  John 

•  <l(>se(1  so  soon  as  the  object  is  efiected.  Campbell  was  its  founder,  and  was  led  to  es- 
Tli  ACHYTE  (Gr.  rfMxvs,  rough),  a  rock  of  tablish  it  by  his  observation  of  the  efforts  of 

'>lo:Linc  origin,  named  from  the  roughness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge  in  that 
N  surface.    It  consists  chiefly  of  glassy  feld-  direction,  and  by  some  experiments  he  had 
; vir,   sometimes  associated  with  hornblende,  made  in  issuing  a  few  tracts  for  circulation  him- 
;>.<]  also  with  augite.    When  these  minerals  self.    In  1855  this  society  adopted  with  some 
.\(lo  initiate,  the  rock  passes  into  the  varieties  modifications   the  colportage  system  of  the 
:  trMp  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &c.  American  tract  society,  and  has  since  prose- 
Til  ACT  AND  PUBLICATION  SOCIETIES,  cuted  it  with  great  success.    Its  expenditures 
^'io  practice  of  printing  short  religious  trea-  for  colportage  and  gratuitous  tract  distribution 
.  N  essays,  and  narratives  for  cheap  or  gra-  in  1861  were  £768  3s,  lOd.    The  amount  of  its 
iiious  distribution  was  very  early  adopted,  sales  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. — ^The 
l^'loed,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  "Religious  Tract    Society"  of   London  was 
V.  voli^e  circulated  his  views  by  means  of  brief  founded  in  May,  1799.    It  had  its  origin  in  the 
.-jiys,  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  minister  of 
»'i' I  often  transcribed  by  those  who  were  anx-  a  congregation  at  Coventry,  who  had  com- 
■  >'w  to  preserve  them.    Strype  testifies  to  the  menced  printing  tracts  on  his  own  account  in 
rvuJation  of  some  of  Tyndale's  tracts  about  1781,  of  a  more  directly  religious  character 

•  ~>oO.    In  the  17th  century  there  were  somd  than  those  of  Miss  More.    lie  continued  their 

><>(  iutions  for  printing  and  promoting  the  occasional  issue  in  connection  with  some  friends 

-  lie  of  religious  works.     In  1701  the  **  Society  for  several  years,  intrusting  the  charge  of  their 

t  •!•  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  was  found-  publication  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  eventu- 

'1.  and  its  objects  were  declared  to  be:  'M,  to  ally  failed  and  caused  the  authors  of  the  tracts 

1  i'umote  and  encourage  the  erecting  of  charity  considerable  loss.    Mr.  Burder,  believing  that 
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a  more  extensive  agenc^y  and  a  larger  invest- 
ment were  desirable,  then  convened  a  meeting 
of  ministers  by  whom  the  society  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name.  Among  its 
founders,  beside  Mr.  Bnrder,  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Rowland  Hill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  for  many 
years  its  secretary.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  were  £467  7«.  4(^.,  of  which  £208  10«.  Sd. 
was  from  contributions,  &c.,  and  £268  1 6«.  Sd. 
ttom  sales.  In  1849  they  had  risen  to  £60,981 
16t.  Sd.,  of  which  £4,989  2«.  Sd.  was  from  con- 
tributions, &c.,  and  £44,608  IBs.  6(2.  from  sales. 
The  total  receipts  of  50  years  from  contribu- 
tions and  legacies,  up  to  1849,  were  £162,652 
8i.,  from  sides  £1,028,215  IBs.  Id.,  making  with 
other  items  £  1,202,242  1 89.  Sd.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum  the  society  liad  published  5  J48 
different  works  in  110  languages  and  dialects, 
of  which  it  had  issued  over  600,000,000  copies. 
It  now  keeps  in  stock  6,780  different  publica- 
tions suited  for  circulation  and  distribution, 
of  which  761  are  books  for  adults,  1,268  books 
for  the  young,  2,122  tracts,  and  6  periodicals, 
and  the  remainder  cards,  handbills,  &c. ;  and 
it  issued  in  1861  41,883,921  copies  of  volumes 
and  tracts.  Its  total  receipts  the  same  year 
were  £103,127  16#.  llrf.,  of  which  £14,487  12#. 
Qd.  was  from  contributions  and  legacies,  and 
£88,690  4b.  Sd.  from  sales.  The  whole  number 
of  voltunes  and  tracts  issued  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  March  81,  1861,  was  912,000,000,  and 
the  whole  number  of  publications  was  7,988, 
in  114  different  languages  and  dialects.  Its 
grants  for  1861  of  books,  tracts,  and  money, 
amounted  to  £12,463  11«.  Sd.  This  society 
owns  no  presses  or  bindery,  the  manufacture 
of  its  books  and  tracts  being  contracted  for.  It 
maintains  three  depositories  in  London,  viz. :  a 
wholesale  department  at  No.  56  Paternoster 
row,  a  retail  department  at  No.  66  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  a  western  depository  at  No. 
164  Piccadilly,  near  St.  James's  street.  Apart 
from  these,  its  publications  are  mostly  circulated 
through  auxiliary  societies,  which  establish  lo- 
cal depositories,  colporteurs  and  book  hawkers 
who  traverse  the  country  with  them,  and  the 
book  trade,  many  of  whom  keep  a  supply  of  its 
books.  In  foreign  countries  they  are  sometimes 
kept  by  booksellers,  but  often er  distributed 
through  missionaries  or  their  assistants.  There 
are  several  other  societies  in  Great  Britain  for 


the  cirenlation  And  dlstribntkn  of  t^- 
books  and  tracts,  each  of  the  prindptlreiL^ 
denominations  having  one  or  more.— b  v 
United  States,  the  difiusion  of  rriigkniB  <• 
and  tracts  was  early  reganled  as  importis:  •*. 
the  publications  of  the  Christian  ksowr^L 
society  and  of  some  of  the  odier  sor- ? 
above  named  were  sent  from  "gn^ni^  v*  _. 
tribution  in  considerable  quantitieflL   Tk  t^' 
religious  publication  society  in  tliis  comity  ^i 
the  '^Methodist  Book  Concern,"  origirt:- 
tablished  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  'nfi-l 
first  publication  in  1789.    It  was  twk^w. 
New  York  in  1804,  and  for  29  yean  b 
depository  in  Crosby  street    In  1822  tb«  k' 
established 'a  bindery,  its  pubHcatioDs  L*. 
previous  to  that  time  been  mannfartnnr:  ' 
contract,  and  in  1824  added  a  printing  r 
In  1838  it  was  removed  to  No.  200  tf  ti/-' 
street,  and  in  Feb.  1836,  its  premises  wr.  - 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  a  loss  of  $250,000  iBcsr- 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Methodist  t~ 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  coocer 
nected  with  the  Methodist  chnrcJi  an'- 
Nasliville,  Tenn.,  which  eveotnallT  rtn 
$200,000  of  the  capital  of  the  hoik  w  - ' 
as  the  share  of  the  chnrch  south.    Tbe : 
her  of  distinct  works  it  now  publifbe?  in- 
bound volumes  and  2,096  tracts.    The  pc^ 
tions  of  the  book  concern  aire  diTided  ht 
classes:  1,  publications  of  the  general  rat^' 
mostly  bound  volumes,  Uiough  includics  ^ 
pamphlets,  and  including  also  the  der' 
tional  newspapers  and  periodicals;  1  ttn* 
the  Methodist  Episoopd  Sunday  fl»chool  ~' 
which  was  organized  in  1827  and  reorin': 
in  1840,  and  all  the  publications  of  vhicb 
printed  and  issued  by  the  book  concera:  t^^ 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  r^- 
also  issued  through  the  book  concern,  tM  ^  ^ 
have  amounted  annually  for  the  past  ^  J"' 
to  10,928,680  pages.    Both  the  SoDdaj  s.  r  - 
union  and  the  tract  society  have  perioc 
devoted  specially  to  their  objects:  tbo** «'  * 
former,  8  in  number,  have  a  combined  cirrt  - 
tion  of  248,000  copies,  and  that  of  the  .'^ ' 
63,000.    The  book  concern  has  a  depo^itc^ - 
Cincinnati,  which  publishes  periodieal^  ^\  - ' 
few  books;  it  has  also  depositories  poM:^ 
denominational  journals,  and  keeping  ^^ ' ' 
plies  of  its  books,  at  Boston,  PittsbDr^r.  CI 
go,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco;  and  tbfi- 
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-^  of  the  denomioation  form  an  active  and 

^o  t^ic  body  of  agents  for  the  sale  and  circu- 

>  ri  of  ite  journals  and  tracts. — The  primary 

-  .It  ions  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  had 

.once  rather  to  the  publication  of  books 

1   t  racts.    There  were  however  other  efforts 

)  o  for  tract  publication  in  the  United  States, 

1*    r]io  time  when  it  was  established.    The 

.    «John  Stanford,  who  emigrated  to  New 

iv     in  1786,  had  published  and  circulated 

^  s  i  n  England,  and  continued  to  do  so  after 

iir  r  i  val  in  America.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 

T-<e,  of  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1802  publish- 

t^'litions  of  19  tracts  amounting  to  82,806 

1  oi^.  which  were  mostly  distributed  in  Maine, 

anicky,  and  Tennessee.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Da- 

I  Tappan,  divinity  professor  in  Harvard 
'.e:.re,  and  Mr.  Ensign  Lincoln  of  Boston, 
'>  published  and  circulated  a  considerable 
Mi1>er.     In  Sept.  1808,  the  *^ Massachusetts 

'i*jty  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge'' 

.  ^    founded  by  Dr.  Morse,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 

^xir^.     In  1815  it  had  printed  8,224  copies  of 

.' .  ks  and  30,850  of  tracts.    In  1807  the  ''  Con- 

•  •  t  ic  ut  Religious  Tract  Society"  was  organized 

New  Haven  by  Dr.  D wight,  Jeremiah  Evarta, 

•1  others,  and  published  a  series  of  26  tracts, 

'  which  it  circulated  about  100,000  copies.    In 

■^•»s  a  ''Religious  Tract  Society"  was  formed 

Middk'bury,  Vt.,  which  issued  a  number  of 

uts.      In  1810  the  ** Protestant  Episcopd 

.ut  Society"  was  formed  in  New  York,  of 

''/]('h  Bishop  Hobart  was  president,  and  which 

\«>r    to  1815  published   13  different  tracts. 

II  1^11  the  **  Evangelical  Tract  Society"  was 
». Hided  in  Boston.  The  " Religious  Tract  So- 
!  ty''  of  Albany  was  organized  in  1811,  that  of 
\i'\v  Yorl^in  1812,  and  those  of  Philadelphia, 
i  liriinore,  and  Hartford  in  1816.  Between 
•>  1 4  and  1824,  8  other  tract  societies  had  been 
-tablished  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Newark, 
■'ucinniiti,  Washington,  Albany,  and  Boston. 
):ie   of  these  was  the  *'N6w  England  Reli- 

:iuas  Tract  Society,"  afterward  the  "Amer- 
k  an  Tract  Society"  at  Boston.  It  originated 
i:i  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
rter,  D.D.,  and  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  with 

>iiic  of  the  other  professors  of  the  Andover 
:iK(> logical  seminary,  were  the  prime  movers 
.u   it.     It  was  organized  in  May,  1814,  and 

hartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
iSlfj.  In  1823  its  name  was  changed  to 
'American  Tract  Society."     From  1816  to 

X^Tt  PCBUCATIOK  SoCIETnBt,  1861. 
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1825  its  depository  was  at  Andover.  la  1825 
this  society  had  205  auxiliaries,  had  issued  177 
general  tracts  and  19  of  a  series  for  the  young, 
had  published  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  journal.  In  the  spring  of  1825 
the  **  American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  York,  and  was  intended  to  unite  the 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it,  the  former  taking  the 
stereotype  plates  and  publications  of  the  lat« 
ter  at  cost,  and  furnishing  them  with  its  pub- 
lications at  a  price  not  greater  than  the  cost 
of  their  manufacture  there.  This  union  con*- 
tinued  until  May,  1859,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  in  New  England  and  else- 
where at  the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract 
society  of  New  York  to  publish  tracts  or  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  society  at 
Boston  withdrew  and  resumed  ita  independent 
position.  From  that  time  to  May,  1861,  it  had 
published  204  tracts  and  148  bound  volumes. 
Of  the  latter  there  had  been  printed  during 
the  year  283,221  copies,  and  of  the  former 
1,813,900,  beside  its  periodicals,  which  had 
an  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  225,000 
copies.  It  employed  during  that  year  69  col- 
porteurs at  an  expenditure  of  $8,738.56.  Its 
aggregate  receipts  for  that  year  were  $75,- 
042.37,  of  which  $49,677.07  was  from  sales  of 

Sublications.  The  American  tract  society  at 
few  York  grew  rapidly,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  national  benevolent  societies 
of  the  country.  From  April,  1825,  to  April, 
1861,  its  gross  receipts  were  $6,884,237.87, 
of  which  $4,267,368.63  was  from  sales  of 
books,  tracts,  and  pai>ers,  and  $2,616,868.74 
from  donations  and  legacies.  Its  average  an- 
nual receipts  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
about  $380,000,  and  during  the  same  time  it 
has  granted  in  cash  to  missionaries  and  others 
in  foreign  countries  an  average  of  $15,500  per 
annum,  and  in  its  publications  at  home  an  av- 
erage annual  value  of  $45,846.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  it  has  printed  16,635,538 
volumes  and  219,454,676  tracts,  an  aggregate 
of  5,852,630,598  pages.  The  whole  number  of 
distinct  works  published  by  the  society  from 
its  origin  has  been  812  bound  volumes,  1,290 
tracts,  and  272  cards,  &c. ;  in  all,  1,874.  In 
1842  the  society  commenced  its  colportage  sys- 
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tern,  which  it  has  maintained  up  to  the  present  trader  for  whom  the  goods  are  naan&etr^ 

time.    The  colporteur^  as  the  term  is  employed  and  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  them,  mj  - 

by  the  society,  is  not  simply  a  book  hawker  or  upon  the  goods  which  he  manufActorev  * 

peddler,  but  an  itinerant  missionary,  who  en-  which  are  manufactured  for  Lim  to  sell  i.c 

ters  upon  the  work  of  distributing  its  publica-  ever  peculiar  mark  or  deyioe  he  choose   - 

tions  either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  gift,  as  may  the  purpose  of  so  identifying  the  good:  • 

seem  best  in  each  case,  from  the  desire  to  do  makes  or  sells,  that  the  public,  or  all  vLo  -- 

good;  his  expenses  are  partially  met  by  the  chase  or  use  them,  may  readily  dims- : 

society,  and  partially  defrayed  by  the  sales  of  them  from  other  goods.    2.  When  sod  r.-. 

books.    The  society  estimate  the  cost  of  main-  is  adopted  and  used,  no  other  person  ha  .- 

taining  a  colporteur  annually  in  the  country  at  right  to  assume  or  use  this  mark.    3.  Tic 

$262.41,  and  in  the  city  at  $367.66 ;  but  as  his  tention  of  the  manufacturer  or  mertlMi:. 

labors  are  in  many  particulars  similar  to  those  using  the  mark,  and  the  effect  of  the  me:% ' 

of  a  home  missionary,  in  the  establishment  of  self,  must  be,  not  to  express  or  indictu 

religious  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  family  wor-  excellence  of  the  goods,  or  any  peeolbn'i 

ship,  and  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  so-  their  quality,  or  give  them  a  certain  iuudc  :  * 

dal  order,  especially  in  the  newer  states  and  so  far  as  trade  marks  do  only  this,  no  orr  . 

territories,  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  is  no  have  an  exclusive  right  to  or  in  them;  Ir. : 

valid  objection  to  it.    In  1860-^61,  676  colpor-  intention  and  effect  of  the  mark  must  U 

teurs  served  the  society  for  a  period  equal  to  indicate  their  origin  and  ownenhip,  «od  ^ : 

the  labors  of  one  man  for  282  years,  in  82  nect  them  with  the  manufacturer  or  tra^l'/  .* 

states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Choctaw  it  were  personally.     4.  A  violation  d  n- 

nation,  Canada  West,  and  Prince  Edward's  right  to  a  trade  mark  must  (as  a  coosec,^'  ^ 

Island.    The  entire  expense  of  the  colportage  of  the  last  stated  principle)  be,  not  s  isert  <- 

operations  of  the  society  for  1860-^61,  inclu-  deavor  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  p.* 

sive  of  superintendence,  &c.,  was  $99,105.06.  of  him  who  uses  it  afler  another  are  e^^.' 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  work  per-  valuable  with  those  of  him  who  first  spfru' 

formed  by  its  colporteurs  for  20  years :  time  ated  and  used  this  trade  mark ;  but  it  m^^  • 

employed,  months,  44,097 ;  number  of  volumes  a  false  adoption  of  a  mark,  widi  the  iotfit  '- 

sold,  7,272,593 ;  volumes  granted,  2,098,469 ;  and  effect  of  persuading  the  public  ihxt  -• 

Eublic  meetings  addressed  and  prayer  meetings  goods  are  actuaUy  the  goods  of  the  mu^'^ 

eld,  201,417 ;  family  visits,  8,389,807 ;  fami-  turer  or  trader  whose  mark  it  is.    6.  Tk^  • 

lies  destitute  of  religious  books  except  the  lation  is  sufficient  in  law,  if  it  does  not  tc 

Bible,  741,778 ;  families  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  repeat  precisely  the  original  trade  En*i 

460,249;  families  habitually  neglecting  evan-  but  only  imitates  this,  with  the  intentiocu: 

gelical  preaching,  1,124,680. — ^The  various  re-  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  original;  «£<'•'' 

figious  denominations  have  each  also  their  tract  said  that  tliis  kind  of  violation  of  the  rirl'  ' 

or  publication  societies,  and  many  of  them  issue  the  proprietor  is  complete  when  the  imiti* 

a  considerable  number  of  publications.   The  ta-  is  so  close  that  a  careful  examination  is  Fe<ii'> 

ble  on  the  two  preceding  pages  gives  the  most  to  enable  a  purchaser  to  distinguish  kt«^  '- 

important  particulars  concerning  some  of  them,  the  true  and  the  simulated  trade  mufi\  ^' 

up  to  the  close  of  their  last  financial  year.  any  thing  is  a  violation  of  the  right  vhicb  t.« 

TRACTORS,  Mbtaluc.  See  Pebkins,£u8HA.  this  effect.    Hence  the  transfer  of  the  m.r 

TRACY.    See  DESTrxr  db  Tract.  mark  of  the  plaintiff  from  a  superior  artidr-; 

TRADE.    See  Commerce.  his  manufacture  to  an  inferior  article  fi^^!, 

TRADE  MARES,  particular  marks  or  signs  his  manufacture,  but  which  bore*iisDal]Ta«:'>j 

which  a  trader  affixes  to  his  goods  and  manu-  ferent  mark,  has  been  regarded  as  a  fnod  Kt: 

factured  articles,  to  enable  the  public  to  distin-  against  the  public  and  against  the  mian^^ 

gnish  them  from  other  similar  goods  or  articles,  turer.    6.  It  is  no  excuse  or  justificatioo  h' 

The  law  in  relation  to  trade  marks  is  very  the  use  of  another  person^s  trade  mtrk,  ^-^ 

recent  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  he  who  thus  falsely  uses   it  comisQi^^^ 

though  a  case  sustaining  its  principle  occurs  the  fact  to  his  purchasers,  who  therefore  -^^ 

as  long  ago  as  the  22d  of  Elizabeth  (1580).  not  deceived ;  because  by  using  fiBlsel v^  tiis 

Though  it  does  not  arise  from  nor  depend  upon,  trade  mark,  he  enables  those  who  portfij* 

and  is  not  regulated  by,  statutory  provisions,  it  from  him  to  deceive  those  who  purclit»<^  ^^'^ 

is  like  the  law  of  patents  in  its  general  purpose,  them,  and  he  may  reasonably  he  suppo^^' 

which  is  to  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  have  intended  this;  and  the  iiuory  ^^  ^^^^" 

all  reasonable  advantages  derivable  from  his  tnal  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  is  the  sk!t^ 

superior  skill  or  integrity,  and  the  reputation  7.  The  rule,  and  the  principles  vbicb  p>^^7 

he  has  won  thereby ;  and  in  administering,  or  its  application,  appear  to  be  exteaded  u^  ^ 

rather  in  making  and  developing  the  law  of  kinds  of  property  held  by  the  owiier  for J^^ 

trade  marks,  courts  have  adopted  many  of  the  use  of  the  public  with  compensatioD  to  a^ 

principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  patents.   The  and  in  which  there  can  exist  a  Ij^^  S 

leading  principles  establislie  1  by  the  decisions  personal  right  of  appropriation.  ^^  '|^ 

of  the  cotirts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  1.  Every  been  held  t£at  a  public  conveyance,  a  *f^ 

manufacturer,  and  also  every  merchant  or  coach  or  omnibus,  may  have  a  i^  ^ 
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' .  e  i    to  it  of  a  beneficiary  natnre ;  and  if  it  winds  in  their  range  N.  of  the  eqnator  is  from 

it  i-^tingaished  bj  a  peculiar  device  or  sign,  the  N.  £.,  and  S.  of  the  equator  from  the  S.  £.; 

rjrie  will  be  permitted  to  draw  this  good  and  the  two  systems. are  Known  respectively  as 

1  li  way  by  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  this  de-  the  N.  E.  and  8.  E.  trade  winds.    Near  their 

'  or  sign.    8.  One  whose  exclusive  right  in  commencement  they  partake  more  of  the  east- 

o^v^n  trade  mark  has  been  violated,  may  erly  character,  and  as  tiiey  approach  the  equa- 

.  o  1 1  is  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity.    At  law,  tor  they  move  more  upon  the  meridians.    They 

:x  suit  for  damages;  and  they  will  be  meas-  disappear  in  the  belt  of  calms,  or  the  *^dol* 

m1  \yy  the  loss  of  sales  to  the  owner,  and  by  drums,"  the  limits  of  which  vary  with  the  sea- 

•  injury  done  to  the  reputation  of  his  busi-  sons,  the  N.  border  being  sometimes  in  lat.  4** 
-•^  or  his  merchandise.  It  may  not  be  quite  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  N.,  and  the  S.  border 
M.  Ain  \%'hether  a  jury  may  give  vindictive  or  in  lat.  3°  N.,  and  at  other  times  a  few  degrees 
:*itory   damages,  that  is,  may  swell  their  S.  of  the  line;  the  average  width  of  the  belt 

na'j^es  beyond  actual  compensation  to  the  is  about  6°.    The  8.  E.  trade  winds,  when  the 

I'luLitf  by  way  of  punishment  to  the  defend-  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  thus 

I .      It  is  however  clear  that  the  jury  would  blow  across  the  line ;  and  the  N.  E.  trades  when 

v'O  a  wide  reach  in  estimating  the  injury  he  the  sun  is  S.  may  reach  within  4°  of  it.    The 

[^    sustained  in  his  business.      It  has  been  points  where  these  winds  originate  in  the  north- 

IK  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prevailing  rule,  ern  hemisphere  are  from  25°  to  82°  from  the 

it  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for  equator,  varying  with  the  seasons;  and  thus 

-i^  sales,  unless  the  defendant  intended  to  de-  these  winds  in  the  latitudes  included  between 

tve,  or  at  least  knew  that  he  was  selling  the  degrees  named  have  the  character  of  peri- 

>«)(l-i  which  bore  the  plaintiff^s  marks.    But  odical  winds.    In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 

'  iC^hor  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  ignorant  trade  winds,  when  the  sun  in  its  8.  declination 

'  this,  the  plaintiff  may  still  have  his  remedy  approaches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  are  felt  as 

(  o'lnity.    This  remedy  consists  mainly,  if  not  far  as  lat.  80°  8.,  and  their  N.  limit  is  then 

litj; ether,  of  an  injunction  against  the  defend-  about  lat.  1°  N.    The  general  width  of  the 

ir,  which  shall  prevent  his  making  any  fur-  belt  of  the  8.  E.  trades  is  about  9°  greater  than 

i(»r  n«?e  of  the  plaintiff^s  trade  mark.    The  that  of  the  N.  E.  trades.    The  trade  winds  are 

'iintitf  may  generally  resort  both  to  legal  and  greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  of  land  as 

viitrible  remedy;  and  it  appears  that  where  well  as  by  the  change  of  the  seasons.    In  the 

\io  fiictof  the  violation  of  the  right  is  doubtful,  Atlantic  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa  the  in- 

j  lity  will  not  give  relief  by  way  of  iiyuno-  fluence  of  the  hot  desert  regions  in  the  interior 

nil,  until  this  fact  of  violation  has  been  deter-  is  so  powerful,  that  for  60  to  80  m.  out  to  sea 

iiifiod  by  an  action  at  law.    9.  It  is  a  very  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W.,  and  the 

iportant  rule,  that  aliens  may  sue  for  a  breach  regular  trades  are  not  fallen  in  with  until  out- 

>i    their  exclusive  right  to  their  own  trade  side  of  this  influence.    In  the  Pacific  ocean  the 

i  irks ;  and  some  of  the  most  initructive  and  steady  8.  E.  trades  do  not  blow  within  about 

1 1«? resting  actions  to  vindicate  this  peculiar  600  m.  of  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the 

„'!)t  have  been  brought  by  aliens  beiore  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  in  this  space 

"Mrts  of  some  of  the  United  8tates;   as  by  being  from  the  8.,  parallel  with  the  coast.    The 

i  .lylor,  an  English  manufacturer,  against  Car-  effect  of  the  hot  districts  of  Asia  in  modifying 

'•nter.  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tates,  for  a  the  N.  E.  trades  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mon- 

rmdulont  use  in  this  country  of  the  plaintiff^s  sooir.     The  numerous  islands  and  shoals  in 

file  mark  of  "Foster's  Persian  Thread;"  by  the  Pacific  produce  great  irregularities  in  the 

t'M'9,  another  English  manufacturer,  against  direction  and  strength  of  these  winds,  which 

1. >H) rook,  about  Ooats's  thread;  and  by  Gillott,  where  no  such  disturbing  causes  exist  blow 

.Ti  English  steel  pen  maker,  against  Kettle,  for  with  remarkable  constancy  and  steadiness;  and 

;  itMn(?  the  mark  appropriated  by  Gillott  to  his  it  is  by  the  facilities  they  thus  afford  to  navi- 

nn  " No.  803"  to  his  pen  " No.  753,"  which  gation  that  they  have  acquired  the  name  of 

V.  a<  a  cheaper  pen  of  inferior  quality.  trade  winds.    By  taking  advantage  of  them, 

TRADE  WINDS,  atmospheric  currents  mov-  vessels  may  run  a  regular  course  often  for 

^'«:;  with  great  uniformity  toward  the  equator  weeks  together  without  shifting  a  sail,  and  all 

:>  till  the  spaces  left  by  the  airs  that  have  be-  the  time  enjoying  delightful  weather,  which 

'  oine  heated  and  passed  up  to  the  more  elevat-  everywhere  prevails  under  the  regular  trades. 

•  '1  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt  of  This  course  may  be  before  them  or  obliquely 
^'lo  equatorial  calms.  These  currents,  moving  across  their  line  in  either  direction.  Where 
••  mtiniially  toward  larger  parallels  of  latitude,  their  regularity  is  disturbed  by  local  causes  at 
•1 )  not  at  once  acquire  the  increasing  east-  certain  seasons,  as  in  the  periodical  changes  of 
w.irliymovementof  the  portions  of  the  earth's  the  monsoons,  terrific  storms  are  of  frequent 
•<'irf ice  revolving  beneath,  and  the  lagging  oc-  occurrence,  alternating  with  periods  of  calms 
<-  i^'umed  by  the  earth  slipping  away  under  and  light  variable  breezes.  At  these  times  are 
'i -m  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct  merid-  experienced  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat, 
ini  il  movement  as  respects  the  surface  of  the  rain,  tornadoes  accompanied  by  waterspouts, 
<  irth,  and  an  apparant  progress  of  the  currents  and  the  most  vivid  displays  of  lightning  and 
t.-w:ird  the  vest.    Thus  the  course  of  these  awful  bursts  of  thunder.    The  region  about 
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Madras  in  India  is  x>ArticnIarIy  exposed  to  the  to  show  that  on  this  pTtoci|ile  the 

violence  of  these  phenomena,  which  recur  every  near  the  equator,  and  passing  over  dmml  o 

6  months.    Vessels  at  these  periods  avoid  the  cles  of  very  slowly  increasing  radii,  ibotU  r 

coasts ;  and  so  violent  ai'e  the  storms  of  wind,  qnire  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  forfiRiK 

that  even  the  fish  from  the  sea  are  often  found  appear  only  as  meridional  winds,  whidi  i?  if 

npon  the  tops  of  the  houses,  heing  hlown  off  case  in  the  latter  portions  of  ^elr  eoont-; 

from  the  waves  or  carried  up  by  the  water-  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  mbsc^fa:: 

spouts  and  then  blown  inland.     Though  in  destmation  of  the  vast  bodies  of  air  tliit  »t 

general  the  trade  winds  from  local  causes  lose  tinually  collect  from  the  N.  and  the  S.  ii  u- 

their  marked  characteristics  upon  the  land,  equatorial  belt,  and  are  carried  upward  as  tlie 

there  are  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  density  diminishes  through  the  heat  tLej  tr 

America  vast  plains  at  a  low  elevation,  as  those  sorb.    That  they  must  be  returned  in  »3 

of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  where  the  con-  manner  to  the  localities  whence  thej  nsx.  i 

ditions  are  favorable  for  the  prevalence  of  at-  order  to  keep  up  the  never  ceasing  eomri 

mospheric  currents  which  depend  in  their  ori-  cannot  be  doubted;  and  evidences <^i cor  * 

gin  and  continuance  upon  general  causes,  as  movement  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  ttoi* 

the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  relative  tem«  phere  are  occasionally  observed  wheo  c'r-oa 

peratures  of  different  zones;  and  accordingly  appear  in  the  usually  clear  sky  of  the  trk> 

In  these  regions  constant  winds  from  the  £.  are  winds,  their  motion  being  contrary  to  tk  :' 

encountered,  which  up  the  Amazon  especially  the  winds  at  the  surfoce.    It  has  abo  bee£  ^t* 

blow  with  great  force  across  the  continent  as  served  that  upon  the  highest  portions  <a  •: 

far  as  the  hUly  country  at  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Canary  islands  during  the  prevalence  c:  ti. 

A  strong  wind  from  the  E.  also  blows  continu-  trade  winds,  Uie  wind  blows  continnsll}  ff- 

ously  over  the  W.  portion  of  the  desert  of  the  W.  and  with  considerable  force.  Ec 

Sahara,  which  is  known  as  the  sahel;  and  in  boldt  noticed  the  same  phenamenoa  at  tli«  * : 

the  £.  part  winds  prevail  from  the  same  quar-  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  strong  S.  V.n. 

ter,  but  ard  more  like  the  trade  winds  from  there  blowing  while  the  N.  £.  trades  pre^s-r. 

their  ^miuished  force  and  somewhat  fluctu-  over  all  other  portions  of  the  island.  B&t  '^> 

ating  character. — ^The  trade  winds  were  un-  most  remarkable  incident  bearing  upon  u:> 

known  to  the  ancients ;   they  were  first  ob-  question  was  the  precipitation  in  1^1-  ^i  ^ 

served  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  island  of  Barbados  of  volcanic  uktA  fS' 

America.    He  fell  in  with  them  soon  after  ried  through  the  air  from  the  Tolcaso  oi'  ^■ 

leaving  the  Canary  islands;  and  his  vessels  in  Vincent,  then  in  eruption,  about  £0  mJoii' 

the  favorable  breeze,  which  changed  not  from  W.    These  matters,  it  is  evident,  nnsi  lu  < 

day  to  day,  were  wafted  rapidly  across,  much  been  thrown  up  from  the  crater  sboT«  '^ 

to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  who  saw  no  pros-  level  of  the  trade  winds  into  a  corrent  icc^- 

pect  of  making  their  way  back  against  winds  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  which  tbcj  vrr; 

thus  blowing  sdways  in  the  same  direction.    It  wafted  beyond  Barbados  to  the  £^  sni  txi 

was  at  last  by  toMng  a  course  through  more  descending  were  brought  back  bj  the  tit:* 

northern  latitudes,  that  Columbus,  who  had  winds   to   this   island.     Mr.  Manrr,  m  ti 

probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  ^*  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  adTtoff*  * 

winds  in  his  previous  excursions  to  the  Canary  theory  that  the  aira  brought  from  the  S.  tr'^ 

islands,  succeeded  in  avoiding  them  on  his  re-  those  from  the  N.  as  they  ascend  in  the  ^}j'' 

turn  voyage.    The  early  navigators  in  the  ao-  rial  belt,  the  two  sets  by  some  nnksows  ii^^-' 

counts  of  their  voyages  dwelt  with  much  in-  ence  keeping  distinct  from,  though  iottii> 

terest  upon  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  the  gling  and  passing  through  each  other,  aod  ar- 

region  of  these  winds,  and  were  reminded  by  upper  current  again  descends  to  the  sarface  <^ 

the  balmy  air  and  unclouded  skies  of  the  most  reaching  the  tropic  of  Cancer  or  of  CafHiciri 

perfect  days  of  the  fine  climate  of  Andalusia.—-  passing  through  an  upper  current  monngi^^ 

olie  true  explanation  of  the  trade  winds  was  opposite  direction,  which  on  d^eeodii^  ^ 

first  proposed  by  George  Hadley  in  the  "  Phil-  comes  the  trade  wind  moving  toward  tb* « -^ 

osophicol  Transactions"  for  1736.    Galileo  had  tor.    He  imagines  that  beyond  the  tropes  t.^ 

previously  associated  their  movement  with  the  general  movement  of  the  surface  wiDdi » '^ 

rotation  of  the  earth,  but  did  not  arrive  at  a  ward  the  poles,  where,  all  meeting  as  vpci  '-^ 

clear  understanding  of  the  phenomenon,  espe-  equator,  an  upward  and  rotatory  mores^ 

dally  in  its  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  equatorial  takes  place  in  which  the  curreats  agvo  1-^ 

belt,  the  region  of  calms  there  existing,  and  the  through  each  other  and  return  to  the  tropic^^ 

vibration  of  the  ran^e  of  the  winds  N.  and  S.  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  as  an  opp^  ^ 

with  the  change  of  the  seasons.    Hadley  ex-  rent.-^The  trade  wind  belt  is  bonoded  totJr* 

plained  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  their  progress  the  poles  by  a  region  in  whidi  the  vindf  .||^ 

toward  the  equator  not  immediately  acquiring  variable,  those  from  the  W.  generalljp'*^^'^ 

the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  not  ^'l^* 

earth,  due  to  its  increasing  diameter,  and  thus  ular  as  in  the  southern.   It  is  in  this  re^oou 

in  fact  failing  behind  with  an  apparent  easterly  the  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  vessels  V^V^ 

movement;  and  Oapt.  Basil  Hall,  in  his  " Frag-  tween  New  York  and  Liverpool;  ■■vLj 

menta  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  was  the  first  noUoed  of  the  passages  made  by  tbe  P*^^ 
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piers,  150  feet  high,  60  feet  wide,  170  feet  licentiotuneea.    Many  writen  donht  th«  mu- 

apart,  and  united  bj  wooden  arches,  and  was  nitude  of  the  persecution  of  the  CbrutU'j 

probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^e  modem  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  duriiu  la 

town  of  Tchemetz  in  WaUachia.    Trigan  wa^  reign.    His  correspondence  with  the  jotin^r 

soocessfal  in  this  campaign  in  spite  of  the  Pliny,  goTemor  of  Bithynia  and  PoBtns,  n> 

numerous  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  a  coun-  cerning  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  iLt*. 

try  unknown,  inimical,  and  having  no  roads,  sect,  displays  in  his  character  an  ubq^daI  <tc- 

Decebalus  was  defeated  at  all  points,  and  in  siderationfor  justice  and  humanity.    Inhi^'e 

despair  killed   himself;    Dacia  was   reduced  ply  to  Pliny  he  says :  '*Tou  haTeadq)tti] 'Jt 

to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and  right  course,  my  friend,  with  regard  to  the  CLr.-- 

fortified  posts  were  built  and  colonists  set-  tians;  for  no  universal  rule,  to  be  applied  in .! 

tied  in  it.    When  the  emperor  returned  to  cases,  can  be  fixed  in  this  matter.   TbeTsL'.uc 

Rome,  he  exhibited  to  the  people  games  which  not  be  searched  for ;  but  when  aocu«<i  uc 

lasted  123  days,  and  in  which  11,000  animals  convicted,  they  should  be  punished;  jet  Ucj 

were  killed  and  10,000  gladiators  fought.    In  one  denies  that  he  has  been  a  Christisiu  i^Ji 

106  he  went  on  a  campaign  against  die  Par-  proves  it  by  action,  namely,  by  wonhi|<{i:; 

thians  and  Armenians,  and  was  engaged  during  our  gods,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  upon  bt«  n^ :  :- 

the  following  years  in  numerous  military  expe-  ance,  even  though  suspicion  may  still  cIisTt 

ditions,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  altogether  to  him  from  his  antecedents.    But  aooBrrs-  u* 

lost    In  the  year  112  occurred  his  6th  and  last  accusations  must  not  be  admitted  in  aoj  m::- 

consulship.    In  the  spring  of  115  he  marched  inal  process;  it  sets  a  bad  example  and  L-  r  ^ 

against  the  Parthians,  having  previously  re-  trary  to  our  age.'^    The  conquests  of  T-r.an 

ceived  the  submission  of  Armenia  and   the  were  abandoned  by  hfa   successor  UtArM, 

princes  of  the  neighboring  countries.  He  cross-  who  restored  the  empire  to  its  fonnerliL-*). 

ed  the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  subdued  the  but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  by  thi  II* ^ 

country  beyond  that  river,  and  returned  to  An-  mans,  and  200  years  later  the  senators  werv  ^ 

tioch  the  same  year ;  and  while  there  a  great  the  habit  of  saluting  the  emperor  vith  tht  ^^- 

earthquidce  occurred  from  which  Tnyjan  barely  clamation:    ^^Be  happier  than  AugQ5tc»  tri 

escaped  with  his  life.    In  the  following  year  better  than  Tngan."  The  best  modern  sot!  r- 

he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris,  and  sailed  ties  for  the  history  of  his  reign  are  bis  ^^t  ; 

down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  but  was  Tillemont^s   HUtoire  det  emperturt^  aod  H. 

recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  the  prov-  Francke's  essay  Zur  GesehiMs  Tnjam  t^. 

inces  which  he  had  reduced.    Arriving  at  Cte-  teiner  Zeitgetumen  (1887). 

siphon,  he  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whom  TRAIL,  Rrsssix  Tbachkb,  ICD.,  m  AD(^ 

that  turbulent  people  quickly  expelled.    After  lean  physician,  born  in  Vernon,  Tolland  r«*. 

the  siege  of  Atras  in  Mesopotamia,  he  fell  sick.  Conn.,  Aug.  6,  1812.    His  parents  rcmo\t<i  * 

and,  leaving  his  successor  Hadrian  in  command  western  New  York  in  his  childhood,  ui*!   ' 

in  Syria,  started  for  Italy,  but  died  on  the  way.  was  destined  for  the  life  of  a  fanner;  V:^  ^' 

His  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome  in  a  golden  health  led  him  to  tiie  study  of  medicin<^.  t:^ 

nm,  and  placed  under  the  column  bearing  his  for  some  time  he  practised  the  profi^^-^'i'  - 

name,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  ftAr<:.^i 

honor  of  his  Daoian  yictories. — Our  knowledge  medical  writers.    In  1840  he  removed  to  N«* 

of  the  events  of  Traian^s  reign  is  very  imperfect  York,  and  after  acauirinff  a  Imowledg^  cf ''-  < 

and  unsatisfactory,  but  we  know  that  for  many  theories  and  practice  of  the  honi(H>p;''«-  ^''^ 

generations  afterward  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  hydropathista,  the  disciples  of  ^.^•^'"*'' 

tiie  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  annals.    The  Graham,  &c.,  he  came  to  the  coDc]Q>ioD  '^  v 

Roman  arms  were  carried  further  than  ever  the  use  of  drugs  for  medicinal  purposes  v^-  •'- 

before  or  after,  and  rarely  suffered   defeat  jurious  under  all  circumstances,  and  ^  c-?*^ 

Beside  the  conouests  in  Dacia  and  beyond  the  to  the  laws  of  nature ;    and  that  vattr.  >•' 

Euphrates,  Arabia  Petma  was  made  sntject  to  temperature,  li^ht,  exercise,  re^t  *^^V^  ''*'" 

the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  gover-  and  nassional  infiuenoes  were  the  only  ^  * 

nor  of  Syria.    Nor  were  his  works  for  tne  in-  remeaies  for  disease.     He  gave  cott.<jtii^^  • 

temal  improvement  of  hb  dominions  less  im-  prominence  to  wat^r  aa  a  remedial  %^^'  '  - 


was  across  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  erected  school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  which  va»  *  }'' 

mAgnilioent  bridges.    He  founded  several  li-  tered  in  1857,  under  the  name  of  tlie  "N* 

braries  in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called  Ulpia  York  Hygeio-Therapeutic  College.''   '^^*'*^. 

Bibliothfca^  was  very  celebrated ;  built  a  thea-  tution  is  authorized  to  confer  thedegneof  x  •'- 

tre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  also  the  Forum  and  has  since  its  organization  givto  dq  '* '  ^* 

Tr^anum,  his  great  work,  in  the  centre  of  to  about  200  graduates,  \  of  then  ^^'^'^ 

which  was  the  column  of  Tri^an,  erected  in  Dr.  Trail  is  the  professor  of  tbeorr  sod  v^^ 

112.    It   has   been   alleged  that  his  private  tice  in  this  college.    From  18M  to^K^^  *J 

character  was  disfigured  by  intemperance  and  waa  editor  of  the  **  Kew  York  Oipa,**  s  *«^^' 
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If  temperanee  Joama],  and  of  the  ^  H/dro-  with  the  ol^jects  or  matter  of  knowledge,  but 

pathic  Reiie w,*^  a  qaarterlj  magazine.    He  has  with  the  aobjective  ideas  or  forma,  aa  time, 

also  edited  ainoe  1^45  the  '^Water-Core  Jour-  apaee,  aobatanoe,  and  canaalitj,  throogh  whidi 

BaL"  and  for  a  portion  of  the  tone  ^life  objects  are  represented  to  na  as  phenomena. 

lilustrated,"   a   weeklj   newspi^r  ;    Smith^a  Objects  in  themselyes  {Dinge  an  tieh)  he  deem- 

^Fruits  and  Farinacea;^    Hardell^s  ^'H^dro-  ed  transcendent. — ^In  mathematica,  tranaoen- 

piibf  for  the  People;"    and  Smee's  '^Acci-  dental  qoantities  are  those  which  cannot  be 

dcQU   and    Emergencies."     His  own  works  expressed   bj  a  finite  number  of  algebraio 

ire :    ^  Prize  Essa/  on  Temperance ;"   '^  H j-  terms,  hot  are  represented  bj  means  either  of 

dropathic  Encyclopsdia"  (New  York,  1852) ;  logarithms,  or  Tariable  exponents,  or  some  of 

**  Hrdropathic  Cook  Book"  (1854);   ^Uterine  the  trigonometrical  fiinctions.    Transcendental 

Dl-Kiases  and  IHsplacements"  (1855);  ^*Home  correa,  aa  the  logarithmic  s|Mral,  are  thoee 

Treiitment  for  Sexnal  Abases;"  ^*  The  AJoo-  whose  equation  is  transcendental,  t.  e.,  express- 

b^lic  Controversj ;"  ''The  Complete  Gjmnft-  es  a  relation  between  transcendental  qoantitiesL 

siim'  (1857);    ** Prize  Essaj  on   Tobacco;"  TRAXSFUSION  OF  BLOOD,  the  transfer- 

^  Diseases  of  the«  Throat  and  Longs ;"  "  Pa-  ring  of  blood  fresh,  or  by  an  interval  of  time  so 

th<>Io^r  of  the  Reprodactive  Organs;"  "Dip-  short  as  to  forbid  its  cooling  or  coagnlation, 

tberi^;"    ^*  The  Scientific   Basb   of   Yegeta-  from  the  system  of  one  bmte  or  human  being 

mnlsm  ;"    '^  Water  Oire  for   the   Million ;"  to  that  of  another,  or  from  the  vessels  of  brutes 

**NerToas  Debility;"  "Lecture  on  Drug  Kedi-  to  thoee  of  the  human  subject.    The  rise  or  r^ 

dstrs;*^   ^Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Females;"  Tival  of  this  operation  in  the  17th  centory 

tsd    "  Principles   of  Hygeio-Therapy."     He  aeema  to  have  been  instigated  by  curiosity,  or 

\^iA  nearly  ready  for'the  press  a  large  work  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the 

eQt  .lied  *'*  Principles  of  Hygienic  Medication."  animal  economy.    At  this  period,  Mr.  T.  Olarke, 

TRAM  ROAD.    See  Railboad.  in  England  (1657)!  first  performed  tranafnaion 

TRANCE.     S^  Catalipst.  upon  dogs,  but  unsuccessfully  ("  Philosophical 

TRAXQCTEBAR,  a  town  and  district  of  Tranaactiona,"  No.  35) ;  Lower  in  1666  succeed- 

B-itUh  India,  in  the  province  of  Tanjore  and  ed  in  caae  of  the  same  animals ;  and  with  these 

^iras  presidency,  on  an  island  formed  at  the  and  other  creatures,  as  pigeons,  and  even  in 

mjixh  of  the  river  Cavery,  147  m.  8.  from  transfer  of  the  blood  of  aheep  to  doga,  the  ez- 

)i^iras;  are%  of  the  district,  16  sq.  m.;  pop.  perimebt  waa  many  times  repeated  without  ap- 

|n  ISU^  23,42^,  since  which  it  has  considerably  luurent  ii\jury,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

in  Teased.    There  are  two  Lutheran  churches,  But  while  France  and  England  have  conterted 

a  H  )in3n  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools,  the  honor  of  originating  the  practice  at  the  pe- 

Tran  ^nebar  hal  some  manufactures  of  cotton  riod  named,  Libaviua  had  in  1615  distinctly 

c!  >:h,  oil,  ao&p,  Ac    It  formerly  belonged  to  described  the  operation  in  case  of  the  human 

the  Dines,  bat  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1845.  aubject,  and  haa  indicated  the  purpose  of  re- 

TRANSCENDENTAL  (LaL  traMcendo^  to  newiog  vitality,  which  had  been  sought  from 

eo  be  jond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in  it  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  a  passage  in  Ovid 

g^ae^al  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  process  of 

^^^.rsrested  or  limited  by  experience.    In  the  transfuaion.    The  experiments  of  Lower  and 

«':li<jldstio  philosophy,  tranaeendem  and  tran-  others  referred  to  seem  to  have  revived  the 

*^u  i^nt^ilU  designated  any  thing  that  was  not  moat  chimerical  anticipations  qf  possible  benefit 

Vr^i'tcameiUal'a^  that  is,  any  thing  that  rose  from  the  practice.    The  first  trial  on  man  was 

iv^re,  was  not  comprehended  in,  and  could  by  Denys  and  Emmerez,  in  Paris,  in  1666. 

no:  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  aumma  Though  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting, 

7^  vrj  or  categories  of  Aristotle.    Thus,  being  it  appears  that  this  experiment  was  in  translua- 

v:^  transcendental,  and  only  some  category  ing  several  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into 

^f  being  was  prssdlcamentaL    The  four  scho-  the  veins  of  a  demented  youth ;  and  althonrii 

^<\^^  tTAnscendentals  were  ent^  iinum,  rerum^  it  was  asserted  that  the  intelligence  of  the  snb- 

AQd  ^9n»/]ii  (being,  unity,  truth,  and  goodness),  ject  improved  after  the  operation,  yet  soon 

1^  which  some  added  aliquid  and  ro,  which  after  a  second  transfusion,  which  was  public,  as 

Qowever  scarcely  differed  in  meaning  from  em.  the  first  had  been,  he  died  in  a  lethargic  con- 

Ktt*  gave  new  and  distinct  significations  to  didon.    The  next  year  Lower  and  King  trans- 

(rjTuvn^ieiu  and  iran»eendentalU.    The  former  ferred  about  10  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep 

^^:?iiated  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience,  into  the  veins  of  a  literary  man,  Arthur  Coyn, 

^  conceivable  neither  a  priori  nor  a  poiUriori,  who  in  ordinary  health  offered  himself  for  the 

j^^d  thus  lies  beyond  every  category  of  thought,  experiment ;  no  ill  consequences  ensued  at  thb 

Hie  latter  designated  a  ^yriart  conceptions  and  time;  but  though  on  a  second  transfusion. in 

J'^'imcQts,  which  are  necessary  and  universal,  tiiis  case  the  results  were  less  favorable,  the 

Y^^  vbich  transcend  the  sphere,  while  afford-  royal  society  still  reconmiended  perseveranoe 

^7  the  conditions,  of  the  contingent  knowl-  in  these  attempts.    In  1668  Riva  and  Manfredi 

^*f^  famiahed  by  experience.    Thus  by  the  performed  a  like  operation  in  Italy.     Other 

^^v^endental,  formal,  or  critical  philosophy  unfavorable  accidents  from  the  process  occurred 

^  Kant  is  meant  his  srstem  of  the  principles  about  this  time.    Denys  and  Emmerez  having 

^  the  piue  reason,  which  occupies  itself  not  transferred  the  blood  of  a  calf  into  the  velna  of 
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a  yonth  of  diatinotion,  Baron  Bond,  of  SwedeiL  olear  from  air  from  tha  end  of  Utt  t&k* 

then  in  Paris,  who  had  inteadnal  disease,  ana  introdnoed,  this  is  inserted  into  tKe  p.* 

died  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  parts  after  vein,  and  a  steady  and  slow  iigection  y^-  \ 

the  aeoond  operation,  the  parliament  of  Paris  ed,  the  greatest  care  being  required  th&i  i 

interfered  and  proscribed  the  practice ;   and  air  nor  clots  shall  be  thrown  in,  and  tl.  *. 

upon  the  death  of  two  persons  m  Rome  from  charge  shall  not  be  so  sadden  as  to  r 

the  like  treatment,  the  pope  4ilso  issued  a  pro-  shocK  or  congestion  or  to  overpower  tL. . . 

hibitor  J  edict.    From  this  time  the  practice  fell  the  action  of  which  is  necessarily  en* 

Into  disuse,  save  aa  a  matter  of  experiment  In  Hence,  if  headache,  flushing  of  the  ike 

case  of  the  lower  animals.    In  1785  Dr.  Ear-  ing,  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms  occr 

wood,  professor  of  anatomy   at  Oambridge,  the  injection  of  2  or  8  oz.,  the  operstici « 

strove  to  revive  the  inquiry ;  he  bled  a  dog  un-  be  suspended  for  a  few  moments ;  otltr 

til  it  apparently  expired  in  convulsions,  when,  is  to  be  continued  until  Eome  good  effci: 

upon  replenishing  the  animal^s  veins  with  blood  ceived,  though  usually  4  or  5  oz.  suffice  f : 

from  a  sheep,  it  revived,  and  being  released  and  the  quantity  should  never  exceed  frc 

went  home  with  no  apparent  imury.    To  Dr.  1  pint.    A  second  or  even  third  inject  • . 

Blundell,  however,  ana  probably  about  the  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  maj  be  lc 

year  1800,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  giving  to  Since  the  remedy  is  one  attended  vkl   - 

the  process  its  true  and  only  useful  application,  hazard,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  v: 

Among  his  striking  experiments  were  those  of  others  have  failed  or  obviously  mast  kl 

reviving  with  the  blood  of  a  dog  another  that  when  this  point  is  reached,  and  the  oji^:.. 

had  been  apparently  dead  for  5  minutes ;  and  is  decided  upon,  no  delay  should  ok.- 

nourishing  a  dog  8  weeks  without  food,  by  mere  certain  cases,  the  shock  and  exhaostiec 

transfer  in  that  interval,  into  the  external  jngu-  brain  or  heart  cannot  be  overcome,  al«1  - 

lar  vein,  of  84  oz.  of  blood  fr6m  other  dogs.  But  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  operatioo ;  if : 

Pr6vost  and  Dumas,  reasoning  from  the  many  agony   has  actually   commenced,  XTtL>-  • 

differences  of  blood  of  diflerent  animals,  not  must  be  unavailing;  and  the  futile  ant ii! 

only  known  but  unknowable  also,  had  inferred  of  renewing  and  prolonging  the  life  of /<* 

that  transfusion  between  diflferent  species  could  sinking  under  ordinary  disease  or  of  old;^ 

never  be  really  harmless ;  and  in  their  experi-  introducing  into  their  veins  the  blocid  ••: 

ments,  they  found  that  this  especially  was  true  young  and  vigorous,  is  no  longer  enUrt:. 

when  the  corpuscles,  though  of  the  same  form,  But  in  cases  such  as  those  alreadj  Ilc 

were  of  quite  unlike  size ;  but  still  more  so  the  operation  has  now  been  frequeatJj  ruv." 

when  blood  with  circular  corpuscles  was  intro-  to  with  benefit 
duced  into  animals  in  which  these  bodies  have       TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  pa^sc; 

the  oval  form ;  so  that,  if  the  blood  of  qnadru-  planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of « •'^ 

peds  be  introduced  into  the  veins  of  birds,  the  across  the  disk  of  its  primary ;  also,  tht  ;>  > 

fatter  speedily  die  as  if  poisoned,  and  with  vio-  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridbn  • 

lent  distress  of  the  nervous  system.    These  re-  place  of  observation,  sometimes cAlIttI i* 

suits  Blundell  reaflSrmed ;  and  the  application  mination.    Of  the  planets,  only  Nercir  . 

which  he  made  of  the  practice  was,  as  a  means  Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orlii  : 

of  recovery,  by  transfusion  of  human  blood,  in  earth,  can '  present  this    phenomenon.   • 

persons  threatened  with  imminent  death  from  transits  of  Venus  are  of  great  import;i:  i 

excessive  hmmorrhages,  as  under  surgical  opera-  ing  employed  for  no  less  an  object  lL 

tions,  or  in  some  of  &e  accidents  of  parturition ;  determmation  of  the  sun^s  distance ;  tliv,^ : 

and  in  those  cases  in  which,  even  if  death  did  at  alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105^,  and  ^ 

not  threaten  at  once  to  result,  the  extreme  loss  121^  years.    The  earliest  transit  of  the  • 

and  prostration  must  in  the  judgment  of  the  disk  of  which  we  have  an  acoonnt  is  tl  ' 

Sractitioner  be  followed  only  by  more  lingering  Venus  in  1689,  predicted  and  obsr^L 

issolution  of  days  or  weeks,  with  the  inciden-  Jeremiah  Horrox,  an  amateur  astronon^t] 

tal  debility,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous  Lancashire,  England.     The  last  occnm*- 

maladies.  His  instruments  for  the  purpose  were  1769,  and  was  observed  with  great  c* 

an  impeller  (syringe  with  needful  tubes)  and  oppositequartersof  the  earth,  expeditiui^ 

irravitator ;  they  have  since  been  improved  by  ing  been  equipped  for  that  porpose  bj  y  - 

Weiss,  Lanndy,  and  others. — The  instruments  European  sovereigns;    the  solar  p«niL'  -' 

when  used  should  be  perfectly  clean,  air-tight,  now  received  was  then  determined.  Ti^ 

and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  will  occur  Dec.  8, 1874,  and  is  looked  !■•' 

Opening  a  vein  of  the  patient^s  arm  just  suf-  to  with  great  interest  for  verifying  these  > 

ficiently  to  admit  the  small  end  of  one  tube,  minations.    The  transits  of  Mercorj  ar^  - 

and  fixing  the  opening  by  a  probe,  blood  must  more  frequent  than  those  of  Venoi,  ii<  ^ '"' 

be  drawn  through  a  free  opening  in  the  vein  of  quence  of  the  former  planet  being  i)^^*; , 

some  healthy  person,  and,  as  it  flows  into  the  sun,  and  havinc  thus  a  narrower  orMt  >-^.| 

appropriate  basin,  ia  to  be  slowly  sucked  up,  shorter  year ;  but  they  are  not  availii^^ ,, 

and  without  any  admixture  of  air,  by  the  syr-  the  determination  of  the  solar  P*'"*^^;^*.^. 

inge  through  the  other  tube.    The  syringe  and  transit  of  stars  is  employed  in  m  ^^^^;  t 

tubes  being  entirely  filled  nnti*  blood  flows  tion  of  longitude.    (See  Losoncnf.)  ^'^' 
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>   relative  sitnatioit  of  the  heavenly  bodies  night  be  snpposed,  of  circalar  *^  boxes*'  aoen- 

rospcct  to  their  right  asoension  is  determined  rately  fitting  the  pivots,  but  are  simply  solid 

c  urn  paring  together  their  exact  times  of  little  pieces  of  gun  metal,  cut  away  at  the  up- 

'  K^it  ;   these  times  are  ascertained  by  means  per  surface  by  two  planes  inclined  to  each  oth- 

.in  instrument  known  as  the  transit.  er  like  the  sides  of  the  letter  V,  from  which 

1  it  ANSIT  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical  instrn-  letter  they  take  their  technical  and  convenient 

nt  iir^ed  for  determining  the  absolute  posi-  name.  In  these  V^s  the  pivots  revolve  smoothly 

'IS  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    As  these  posi-  and  trnly,  touching  the  inclined  sides  at  bat 

>:is  are  given  by  two  independent  elements,  two  points,  and  consequently  without  the  lat- 

V' ri|[z:lit  ascension  and  declination,  correspond-  eral  play  which  it  would  be   impossible  to 

^  to  geographical  longitude  and  latitude,  so  avoid  in  circular  boxes,  however  truly  ground. 

s  instrament  is  a  combination  of  two  inde-  Again,  the  stone  piers  upon  which  the  instm- 

'i<lent  constructions,  each  giving  its  share  to  ment  rests,  even  though  wrought  into  perfect 

.'  name  of  the  whole,  and  each  furnishing  its  symmetry  and  equality  in  every  respect,  and 

K' re- s ponding  element  by  independent  and  yet  though  posited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 

tiultaneous  observation.    The  transit  circle  no  apprehension  of  relative  change,  will  yet 

>\v  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  continually  manifest  such  change,  sometimes 

;    every  well  constituted  observatory;  upon  under  the  influence  of  varying  temperatui© 

e  perfection  of  its  details  the  mechanical  art-  from  day  to  night  and  night  to  day,  but  more 

1   and   the  mechanical  astronomer  have  lav-  frequency  from  causes  even  more  irregular  and 

1  iv'd  their  best  efforts;  and  for  the  synmietry  less  known  than  this.    In  order  therefore  to 

«l  liarmony  of  its  arrangements,  no  less  than  be  able  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  instrument  duly 

I-  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  mechanism,  it  east  and  west  and  truly  horizontal,  the  V^s  are 

ly  fairly  be  considered  the  masterwork  of  not  permanently  bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are 

.  4  xlorn   instrumental  astronomy.     The    two  so  held  by  strong  plates  of  the  same  material, 

>:jstr actions  which  have  here  combined  their  themselves  permanently  fastened,  as  to  allow 

»wers  are  the  transit  instrument  and  the  me-  of  small  changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizon- 

•  iitm  or  vertical  circle.    The  former  consists  tal  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.    Pass- 

f  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two  ing  next  to  the  telescope,  we  notice  that  the 

ikrhtly  conical  portions  firmly  secured  at  their  narrower  ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  termi- 

:Hes  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hollow  central  cube,  nated  by  fiat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  di- 

I'roin  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed  mensions,  upon  which  are  fitted  caps  contun- 

;.Uo  equal  cones  of  more  massive  make,  gener-  ing,  one  the  object  glass  and  the  other  the  eye 

.:.ly  indeed  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  tube  with  its  mechanisms.    These  caps  are  of 

'  ube,  and  forming  an  axis  at  right  angles  with  exactly  equal  weight,  and,  partially  entering 

•lO  telescope.    At  or  near  the  extremities  oi  the  ends  of  the  tube,  their  centres  of  gravity 

*  lis  axis  are  two  perfectly  cylindrical,  highly  fall  truly  in  the  line  of  junction  with  the  tele- 

fiiilshedpivotsof  hardened  steel,  corresponding  scope.    Thus  the  instrument  is  not  onlyper- 

\n  position  to  sockets  resting  upon  stone  col-  fectly  counterpoised,  but  also,  the  caps  being 

nuns  which,  based  firmly  in  the  ground,  ex-  convertible,  the  object  glass  and  eye  tube  may 

:u  tly  east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising  be  and  should  be  periodically  interchanged,  in 

Id  a  convenient  height,  support  the  instrument  order  to  eliminate  from  an  average  result  the 

-'>  that  the  telescope  revolves  freely  betw*een  effect  of  a  possible  flexure  of  the  tube.    The 

them  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.    This  gives  object  glass  presents  nothing  worthy  of  espe- 

t]ie  simple  transit  instrument,  by  which  and  its  cial  remark,  its  oflSce  being  simply,  as  in  every 

rie  essary  accompaniment,  the  clock,  is  ob-  other  telescope,  to  furnish  to  the  observer  a 

fj  rved  the  time  of  meridian  passage — ^the  tran-  perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined  imago  of  the 

^it — of  the  star  whose  place  is  to  be  determined,  star,  admitting  of  vision  equally  distinct,  and, 

If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely  bo  to  speak,  tangible,  with  that  of  the  threads 

Lrraduated  circle  which  will  revolve  with  the  in  the  field  of  view.    The  construction  of  the 

telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  ita  eye  piece  is  peculiar  to  this  instrument.    The 

divisions,  to  measure  also  the  precise  altitude  term  "eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor- 

of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ;  rectly,  applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  the 

and  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 

observation,  the  desired  right  ascension,  and  small  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 

by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  of  the  not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  the 

ohject.    This  combination  is  entirely  of  mod-  form  known  as  Ramsden's  (see  Telescope),  but 

cm  date.    Transit  instruments  and  meridian  also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  containing  two 

arcs  and  circles  have  been  used  ever  since  the  thin  metallic  plates.    Those  plates,  called  dia- 

d.iys  of  Roemer  and  Picard,  but  the  first  real  phragms,   are   made  with    central  openings, 

cohjiinction  of  the  two  dates  from  the  close  of  across  which  are  stretched  the  threads  used 

tlie  first  qaarter  of  the  present  century. — In  to  mark  the  star's  position  in  or  its  progress 

considering  the  mechanism  of  the  transit  circle,  through  the  field.    One  of  these  diaphragms  is 

we  will  first  notice  the  sockets  which  receive  used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and  is  se- 

tho  pivots  and  determine  the  position  of  the  curely  held  in  place  by  fine  "  antagonist"  ad- 

iu>trument.    These  sockets  are  not  formed,  as  justing  screws.    Across  its  opening  and  pre- 
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dsely  through  the  centre  of  the  field  Is  stretched  are  generaDy  cast  each  in  a  single  ]neee,  to  s- 

vertically  a  most  delicate  thread  of  spider^s  sure  greater  firmness  and  avoid  uneqeal  v\ 

web,  which,  as  the  instrument  revolves,  repre-  sions.    But  the  6-foot  circles  of  th«  Green* -. 

sents  to  the  observer's  eye  the  meridian  as  a  instrument  Just  mentioned,  weighing  aboot  .'* 

visible  line  across  which  the  heavenly  bodies  pounds  each,  are  made  of  two  castinga,  tk<  n 

are  seen  to  pass  at  the  moment  of  culmination,  m  one,  and  the  whole  system  of  ndii  l-: 

In  order,  however,  to  gain  more  accuracy  in  braces  in  another,  the  two  being  afttfiTj\ 

this  observation  (for  the  instant  of  transit  is  firmly  bolted  together  at  12  equidistut  ]K-i:-.> 

required  to  be  known  within  a  small  fraction  Upon  a  narrow  band  of  silver  inserted  ntr  -^ 

of  a  second),  other  threads  are  also  introduced  circumference  of  the  circles  are  cut  the  gnU 

parallel  with  the  central  one  and  symmetrically  tions  required  for  the  special  office  of  t^: 

disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that,  by  noting  one,  used  only  for  pointing  the  tdeseope  j 

the  time  of  crossing  each  and  taking  the  aver-  any  given  direction,  is  divided  so  as  to  hs 

age,  a  very  great  degree  of  certidnty  is  attained,  with  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  vLic. 

Ordinarily  the  transit  diaphragm  contains  either  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  tht  tc 

d  or  7  threads,  all  at  equal  intervals ;  but  for  circle,  intended  for  the  exact  measareiD^  • 

special  purposes  their  number  and  arrangement  angles,  is  divided  with  the  most  scropnk<&. * 

are  adapted  to  the  circumstances.    With  a  tel-  curacy  into  arcs  of  2,  8,  or  5  minutes,  u  *:. 

egraphio  method  of  registry,  as  practised  with  case  may  be,  and,  once  fixed  upon  the  ^> 

the  large  transit  instrument  of  the  Washington  should  never  during  observations  be  lii!:^" 

observatory,  5  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  6  or  subjected  to  unequal  pressure  or  firii  j 

threads  in  each,  are  sometimes  used.    Acxsoss  any  sort.    Assuming  now  that  these  mv^  . 

the  same  diaphragm  is  stretched  horizontally  marks  are  truly  cut,  we  next  look  &<*■ 

another  fixed  thread,  as  a  guide  to  the  observer  means  of  subdividing  the  small  arcs  into  sct.^- 

in  placing  the  telescope  so  that  the  star  shall  and  fractions  of  seconds,  and  find  thisicr^ 

traverse  tiie  centre  of  the  field.    The  second  pliahed  by  a  system  of  **  reading  microsoc^v^ 

diaphragm,  carrying  only  a  single  horizontal  These  are  microscopes  of  the  ordintrj  c-c 

thread,  is  movable  in  a  vertical  direction  be-  pound  construction,  but  each  provided  rcl  i 

tween  truly  fitting  guides,  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  carrying,  as  in  the  G«r^ 

finely  wrought  micrometer  screw.  As  the  first  instruments,  a  pair  of  close  parallel  threiL' 

plate  belongs  to  the  transit  portion  of  the  two-  between  which  ihe  image  of  the  division  vsk 

fold  construction,  so  this  one  belongs  to  and  consideration  can  be  placed  with  great  ^^> 

co6perates  with  the  circle,  and  the  office  of  the  cy,  or,  as  in  Troughton's  form,  two  \k^ 

screw  which  carries  it  is  to  measure  the  exact  crossing  each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  t: - 

distance  ot  the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field,  may  be  bisected  by  the  division.    Ihe  ci>^^' 

either  from  the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from  scopes  are  so  made  that  one  revolatioD  d  i 

some  other  definite  starting  point,  which  may  screw  is  equal  to  a  minnte,  and  the  micnjiDr''' 

be  represented  upon  the  scale  of  the  screw  head  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  est-  ^ 

without  being  necessarily  visible.     Attached  which  therefore  represents  a  second.  T^"^ 

to  the  screw  and  revolving  with  it  is  a  small  are  usually  4  of  these  microscopes  plfieed . 

disk  or  '^  head,"  whose  edge  is  divided  into  100  degrees  apart ;  but  sometimes  as  man?  is  o  i'- 

equal  parts,  so  as  to  measure  very  accurately  used  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  stiU  gro^^^ 

the  fractions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  whole  certainty  in  the  result,  both  from  the  ps^' 

nnmber  of  turns  necessary  to  carry  the  thread  number  of  readings  and  from  the  proUlji^  ^ 

to  any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a  duction  of  the  systematic  errors  of  the  pHr^'! 

convenient  scale  usually  placed  within  the  eye  division.     The  proper  metiiod  of  sopped 

Eiece  and  visible  with  the  threads  themselves,  these  microscopes  in  order  to  insure  their  i€ 

a  order  to  render  thread  and  scale  visible  by  feet  stability  has  been  always  a  subject  of  o^^^^ 

night,  various  contrivances  are  used,  the  most  study.    A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  il'S 

commonof  which  is  to  introduce  a  fiat  oval  ring  on  the  periphery  of  another  nnaller  ci':» 

with  whitened  surface  into  the  central  cube,  which  rests,  accurately  fitting,  upon  the  ^ 

and  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45®  itself,  but  is  prevent^  from  revolnng  wiu ' 

with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown  by  a  small  projecting  bar  caught  below  betr^^- 

in  through  an  orifice  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect  two  screws  attached  to  the  pier.  Of  late  }^ 

sufficient  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  as  however,  experience  seems  to  hsTS  deckit«<> 

black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.    Sonaetimes  favor  of  securing  finnly  and  independentlT  ':\^'' 

also  the  illumination  is  thrown  upon  the  threads  the  pier  itself,  near  the  V-plate,  a  solid  b.i^| 

themselves,  when  they  ap{>ear  as  bright  lines  of  metal  which  serves  as  the  centre  d^^^ 

upon  a  dark  ground ;  and  in  the  great  transit  square  frame  at  whose  comers  the  micro^^ 

circle  at  Greenwich  a  very  ingenious  combine-  are  attached  by  suitable  a^usting  screwi  p^ 

tion  of  prisms  enables  the  observer  to  produce  microscopes  are  thus  entirely  dis^mnec^ediH^ 

either  effect  at  pleasure. — Upon  each  half  of  the  circle ;  and  although  every  new  a4i°^^ 

the  axis,  between  the  cube  and  the  pivots,  is  a  of  the  axis  will  show  itself  in  their  records 

circle  whose  diameter  is  usually  from  one  third  the  graduations,  yet  this  prodoces  no  ^' 

to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telescope.    These  whatever  upon  the  mean  of  reading  of  cfP'^ 

circles  with  their  several  radii  and  cross  bars  site  microscopes.     In  the  Greenwich  lo^' 
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\i.*nU  whose  piers  are  broader  than  the  circles  While  the  obseryer  is  noting  the  progress  of 

iioiiiselves,  the  microscopes  are  very  long,  and  the  star  across  the  transit  threads,  he  at  the 

o  {liissed  through  the  pier  itself,  oonverging  same  time,  by  a  delicate  movement  of  the  tele- 

to:  a  the  rim  of  the  circle  until  their  eye  pieces  scope  in  altitude,  places  it  so  that  the  star  ap- 

"e  collected  within  a  very  small  space,  where  pears  to  run  along  the  fixed  horizontal  thread; 

•  e  observer  reads  them  with  convenience  and  and  then,  the  transit  observation  having  been 
t•^^^     The  graduated  limb  is  bevelled  to  suit  completed,  he  reads,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a 

i*4  arrnngement,  and  from  another  point  near  second,  from  the  circle  microscopes  the  precise 

■e  observer  a  small  gas-burner  radiates  light  point  corresponding  to  the  apparent  altitude 

iroii^h  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  such  a  of  the  star.    Or,  a  still  more  accurate  deter- 

iiMncT  as  to  illuminate  uniformly  the  field  of  mination  is  obtained  by  placing  the  telescope 

.)«-h  microscope — a  matter  of  very  high  prac-  so  that  the  star  will  traverse  the  field  at  a  little 

.•  ul  importance. — ^With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  distance  above  or  below  the  fixed  thread,  and 

•  instruction  of  the  transit  circle,  we  will  now  there  is  ordinarily  time  enough  to  bring  the 
•  r)>ider  its  use,  conuneneing  with  the  speciality  movable  thread  several  times  into  coincidence 

»f  the  transit  instrument  by  showing  how  it  is  with  the  starts  image  by  means  of  the  microm- 

•roiiirlit  into  its  proper  place  in  the  meridian,  eter  screw,  always  noting  its  indications  and 

•  i^  necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread  afterward  taking  the  mean  of  all.  The  small 
f  the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the  distance  from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  meaa- 
>:  tioal  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  cen-  nred,  must  of  course  be  duly  applied  as  a  cor- 

A  line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from  rection  to  the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and 

:io  ob,iect  glass.     This  may  be  efi'ected  by  thus  we  derive  one.  extremity  of  the  desired 

Titin^  the  telescope  to  a  very  distant  fixed  arc,  and  then  proceed  to  find  the  other.    In 

>it'ct,  noting  the  exact  position  of  this  middle  order  to  know  the  starts  declination,  we  must 

ifoad  with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field  first  have  its  altitude  above  the  horizon.    This 

Tid  then  reversing  the  instrument,  when  the  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a  double  obser- 

<  read  will  probably  occupy  a  different  posi-  vation  of  the  starts  image,  first  as  reflected  from 

on,  whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  ad-  a  quicksilver  surface,  and  then  as  seen  directly, 

■i^tin^  screws  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point  in  which  case  the  arc  included  between  these 

•  il  way  between  the  first  and  second  places,  two  directions  is  obviously  equal  to  twice  the 
.'icl  the  operation  repeated  until  no  change  ap-  altitude  of  the  star;  but  this  course  is  not  al- 

"lira  upon  reversal.     Next,  by  means  of  a  ways  applicable.    We  have  however  a  readier 

,>irit  level  and  the  vertical  adjusting  screws  and  exquisitely  beautiful  method  of  obtaining 

>i  one  of  the  V-plates,  the  axis  of  the  instru-  with  very  great  accuracy  the  direction  of  the 

FMiit  is  rendered  truly  horizontal;  and  finally,  vertical  line,  from  which  we  can  count  the 

•o  approximate  sidereal  time  being  known,  starts  zenith  distance.     The  telescope  being 

le    telescope  is  directed  to  some  star,  also  turned  so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we 

Mown,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  place  immediately  beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quick- 

.o   axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  adjusting  silver;  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  small  plate 

>  rcws  of  the  other  V-plate,  until  at  the  right  of  thin  glass  held  at  an  angle  of  45%  we  reflect 

•loinent  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exactly,  a  strong  light  down  the  telescope,  it  wUl  be 

.  ao  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom-  reflected  back  by  the  quicksilver,  and,  looking 

in  it  Oil  the  errors  in  collimation,  level,  and  azi-  through  the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not 

•  lit  h  respectively.    And  now,  having  done  our  only  the  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  but  also  the 

•  ^t  mechanically  to  put  the  instrument  right,  reflected  image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the 
wv  turn  around,  and,  by  help  of  stellar  obscr-  instrument  carefully  until  the  fixed  horizontal 
vutions  under  properly  varied  circumstances,  thread  coincides  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 
;.>  e  able  not  only  to  determine  with  great  pre-  have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 
ri<^i()n  the  small  outstanding  values  of  these  may  read  from  the  circle  the  corresponding 
-rrors,  which  by  no  means  remain  constant  for  second  point  of  the  desired  arc,  whereby  we 
i.ny  lenirth  of  time,  but  also  to  judge  the  clock  obtain  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thence,  cor- 
'  ii.it  aided  us,  and  finally  the  very  places  of  the  recting  for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 
■-*  irs  that  have  served  as  our  guides.     The  finally  the  desired  declination. 

•  novA  of  instrument  and  clock  having  been  TRANSITION  ROCKS.    See  Geology,  vol. 
Ji.uH  determined,  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  viii.  p.  150. 

-••rrnulas  and  methods  which  have  been  so  TRANSMIGRATION.    See  Metempstcho- 

'..orou^hly  developed  and  systematized  as  to  ais. 

•'tMifn>licable  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  oh-  TRANSMUTATION.    See  Alchemy. 

•  4;n  hv  a  single  observation  of  any  new  object  TRANSPORTATION.    See  Pbison. 

•-  ri/ht  ascension  within  a  very.small  fraction  TRANSUBSTANTIATION.       See    Lord's 

•  't  a  'second  of  time. — But,  as  we  have  intimated.  Supper. 

;*i«?  chief  value  of  the  instrument  consists  in  its  TRANSYLVANIA  (Hun.  Erdely  ;  Ger.  Sie" 

piwer  of  furnishing  at  the  same  culmination  henhilLrgen\  a  grand  duchy  of  Austria,  forming 

n<»t  only  the  right  ascension  but  also  the  decli-  the  8.  E.  province  of  the  empire,  bounded  W. 

■  vf'on  of  the  object,  and  it  accomplishes  the  and  N.  by  Hurigju-y,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Buko- 

:»tter  most  simply  in  the  following  manner,  yina  and  Moldavia,  8.  by  Wallachia,  and  S.  W. 
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by  the  Militaiy  Frontier ;  area,  aooordisg  to  the  timonyi  bidea>  and  wool ;  and  Uie  Jmpv\t : 

last  changes  of  the  frontiers,  21,197  sq.  m. ;  various  mannfactared  goods,  but  more  (sar.-. 

pop.  in  1867, 1,926,727.    Capital,  Klausenbuig.  larly  of  colonial  prodace^  glasa,  tisRei ;: 

The  province  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  millinery.   The  transit  and  commisaon  l*^^. 

mountains  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  sys-  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  An:  ^ 

teniy  and  the  surface  is  much  diversified,  being  ans. — ^The  population  is  composed  of  tit  . 

traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges,  between  races,  including  Magyars  or  Hungarucs  r  - 

which  there  are  numerous  fine  valleys  and  er,  Szeklers,   Saxons,  Wallacha,  RatLtLx^ 

plains.    The  principal  chain  extends  along  the  gypsies,  Armenians,  Greeka,  Jews,  and  1^^-. 

E.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  sends  out  many  offsets,  rians.    The  Wallacha  are  by  far  the  dk^:  i 

the  most  important  of  which  runs  in  an  £.  and  merous,  being  about  one  half  of  the  «. 

W.  direction  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the  The  gypsies  number  about  60,000.   lit  • 

country.    The  range  which  forms  the  N.  W.  ligions  most  numerously  professed  ut 

boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly  dedg-  united  and  non-united  Greek  (diiefij  Ij . 

Dated  as  Transylvanian  Ore  mountains.    The  Ruthenians  and  WaUachs),  Calvinist  ilj  . 

most  elevated  points  lie  near  the  S.  or  Walla-  Magyars),  Lutheran  (by  the  Saxons),  ao:  I. 

chian  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian  tarian  (by  the  Szeklers).     The  Msgran .: 

Alps,  where  Mt.  Negoi  has  a  height  of  more  Saxons  have  the  best  schools,  and  tLi-.  • 

than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Mt  Bu-  longing  to  some  of  the  others  are  of  &  ' 

tchetch  is  very  little*  lower.    The  Roman,  Red  inferior  character.    The  Szeklen,  or  pn;  * 

Tower,  Vulcan,  and  Iron  Gate   passes  lead  Sz^kelys,  who  are  believed  by  some  to  tr 

through  this  range.    The  whole  drainage  be-  scendants  of  the  Huns,  and  by  others  if  - 

longs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  chief  riv-  Petcheneges  and  other  tribes  kindred  t*  . 

ers  being  the  Aluta  (Hun.  Olt),  the  Maros  with  Magyars,  use  a  dialect  little  different  fron  • 

its  tributaries   the  Great  and  Little  Eokel  language  of  the  latter,  this  being  also  5:^  ■ 

(KHhuUd)^  the  Bistritz  (Beaztereee),  the  Sza-  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.   Tu^^ 

mos,  and  Euros.    There  are  several  lakes  and  ons,  descendants  of  Gennan  settlers  from  t 

marshes. — ^The  climate  varies  greatly  accord-  ders,  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Hartz,  and  71  - 

ing  to  elevation.    In  the  valleys  the  heat  of  gia,  who  established  themselves  in  Tr&n^:  •» 

rammer  is  very  great,  but  in  the  more  eleva-  nia  especially  in  the  2d  half  of  the  liC^  --' 

ted  districts  the  winter  temperature  is  remark-  tury,  where  Uiey  are  unmixed  with  other  n  - 

ably  severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause  speak  their  own  language,  the  Gemuc  • 

serious  ii\jury  to  vegetation.     Gold  is  found  a  considerable  degree  of  puri^.    Tbej «:. 

in  most  of  the  streams  in  greater  or  less  various  privileges,  based  chiefly  on  a  c:r ' 

quantities;  and  22  gold  mines  are  worked  and  granted  them  by  King  Andrew  IL  in  12^4- 

are  said  to  be  very  productive.    Silver  mines  more  equality  of  rights  than  the  other  r  :-^ 

are  also  worked,  and  there  is  one  of  quick-  Together  wiUi  the  Magyars  and  Szekle.^  '■_ 

silver.    Oopper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  form  the  constitutionally  ruling  people.  ^ 

tin,  coal,  alum,  bitumen,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are  country  is  therefore  divided  into  the  L:^^ 

all  found;  together  with  crystals  and  valuable  the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in  the  X.  £•). "' 

pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites,  ame-  Szeklers  (in  the  £.),  and  of  the  SaxcAs  il: ' 

thysts,  chalcedonies,  agates,  camelians,  and  Jas-  S.  and  N.  £.).    The  land  of  the  Hangari.^  :- 

pers.     A  bed  of  rock  salt  extends  in  a  belt  aubdivided  into  the  counties  or  oomiuts 

(K)  to  80  m.  wide  through  the  whole  country,  yik)  of  Klausenburg  (iro2oc»).  Inner  5/  •-  >^ 

from  which  great  quantities  are  extracted,  as  Doboka,  Thorda,  Eokelburg  (lLuiulh''\  ly  • 

well  as  from  numerous  springs.    In  the  more  Weissenburg  (Fnh-vdrX  Lower  'Wei^seL.'- 

elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scanty,  but  lower  and  Hunyad,  and  the  districts  of  Fogan?  i^- 

down  luxuriant  forests  make  their  appearance,  N&szod ;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  tbt  ^■'• 

which  yield  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber.  (Szekek)  of  Aranyos,  Maroa,  Udvarhek.  ^^-^ 

The  valleys  and  plains  are  particularly  fertile,  and  H4rom-Sz^k ;  and  the  land  of  the  Su  * 

and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  into  the  seats  (Stikle)  of  Hermannstadt  B:  ^ 

state,  yield  good  crops  of  various  kinds  of  Mohlenbach,    Keissmarkt,    Mediasch,  Si--^ 

grain,  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saf-  burg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leschkirch,  and  Bep%i= 

fron,  and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits  are  the  districts  of  Kronstadt  and  Bistritz.  Bc^- 

very  generally  cultivated.    Great  numbers  of  the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are  cc- 

horses,  homed  cattle,   buffaloes,  sheep,  and  mannstadt,  Kronstadt,Yasarhelj-on-tbe){<^* ' 

pigs  are  reared,  large  herds  of  the  last  named  Bistritz,  and  the  fortress  Carlsborg  [Ey  .- 

being  fed  in  the  forests.    Game  is  abundant,  Fejirtdr),    The  constitution  of  Trapsf'^f  * 

and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.   The  before  the  revolution  of  1848-^9,  dorioi?  «^  - 

manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  linen  it  was  reunite^  with  Hungary,  resemhi^  ^'' 

and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds  of  the  latter  country,  but  was  more  (^^  ■ 

of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porce-  cated,  owing  to  numerous  reserred  privii'-'^ 

lain  and  earthenware,  glass,  stearine  candles.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Austrians  in  I^-^'' 

soap,  furniture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood,  restored  in  1861,  though  not  in  its  foil ^4^' ^ 

The  exports  consiit  of  salt,  grain,  cattle,  wax  Transylvania  in  the  time  of  the  Boidad  esip 

and  honey,  tobacco,  timber,  wood,  metals,  an-  belonged  to  Dacia,  was  subsequently  oTerran . 
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'  ii^  Iluns,  Gk)th8,  Gepidie,  Lombards,  6algarian%  war ;  off  its  port  they  gained  a  great  naval  vio- 

I  vurs,  Petcheneges,  and  other  tribes,  and  at  tory  under  Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly 

.  • '  close  of  the  10th  oentnry  conquered  by  the  the  whole  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  attempt- 

I  iii;^^:irians,  who  ruled  it  by  waywodes,  for  a  ing  to  raise  its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  Oa- 
:iie  disputing  its  possession  with  the  Ouma-  tulus  in  241,  that  their  ships  under  Hanno  snf* 

IT  IS.     Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary  for  fered,  off  the  island  of  Favignana  (anc.  ./dS^u- 

Titurics,  it  became  an  independent  principal-  «a),  the  total  defeat  which  ended  the  war.    Its 

v    during  the  Tnrkish- Austrian  wars,  being  name  does  not  again  appear  in  ancient  history. 

iUmI  among  others  by  the  Zdpolyas,  Biithoris,  TRAPEZIUM  and  Trapezoid  (Gr.  rpovrcfa, 

•.•>."^kay,  Bethlen,  the  Rak6czys,  and  Apafis,  a  table).    In  geometry,  the  first  of  these  terms 

■It  il  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Austria  in  1713.  is  a  general  name  for  a  plane  figure  bounded 

^«'e  IIuNOABT.)   Among  the  most  important  re-  by  four  straight  lines,  no  two  of  which  are 

tit  diets  of  Transylvania  were  those  opened  in  parallel ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  such  a  fig- 

^34,  1B42,  and  1648.    On  the  E.  and  S.  fron-  nre  having  two  opposite  sides  parallel,  differ- 

•  trs  the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their  ing  in  this  respect  from  a  parallelogram,  in 

i  'id  under  the  tenure  of  protecting  the  country  which  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  ia  respective- 

^Minst  foreign  aggression  in  these  directions,  ly  parallel. 

I .'  hardy  and  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  E.  con-  TRAPPISTS,  the  name  of  the  most  rigorons 

:  i  t  uting  the  principal  strength  of  this  military  among  the  religions  orders  of  the  Roman  Oath- 

on  tier  organization.  olic  church,  founded  by  the  abb4  de  Ranc6  in 

TRANSYLVANIA    UNIVERSITY.      See  the  celebrated  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  depart- 

V.  \  I NGTON.  ment  of  Orne.    This  abbey  was  founded  about 

TRAP  (Swed.  trappa^  a  stair),  a  class  of  1140  by  the  liberality  of  a  count  of  Perche,  and 

>cks  so  named  from  the  stair-like  or  columnar  adopted  the  rule  of  the  Oistercians  in  1148,  but 

:  riicture  of  its  masses.    The  traps  are  distin-  subsequently  so  much  degenerated  that  its  in- 

'lishod  by  their  composition,  which  consists  habitants  came  to  be  called  *^the  bandits  of 

lii-tiy  of  feldspar,  augite,  and  hornblende,  in  La  Trappe.^'    Ranc6  received  the  abbey  as  a 

urlous  proportions  and  states  of  aggregation,  benefice  when  only  12  years  of  age,  and,  hav- 

Viiioiig  the  principal  varieties  are  the  basalts,  ing  entered  the  order  after  a  dissolute  life,  not 

.T'l  vo^daloids,  greenstones,  dolerites,  &c.  only  reformed  its  morals,  but  laid  in  it  the  foun- 

'ii^APANI,  a  province  of  Sicily,  situated  at  dation  of  a  new  and  independent  branch  of  the 

'lo  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded  E.  by  Oistercian  order  (1666),  called,  after  the  name 

'.e  provinces  of  Palermo  and  Girgenti,  and  on  of  the  abbey,  the  Trappists.   (See  Ranc&.)   The 

iiMHher  sides  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  area,  monastic  rule  is  noted  for  its  severity.     The 

i.oS7  sq.  ul;    pop.  in   1859,  205,566.     The  members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  o^clock,  and 

>a^t  line  is  very  irregular,  and  there  are  sev-  12  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  devotional  exer- 

r.il   bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  gulf  of  cises,  the  remainder  to  hard  labor,  mostly  in 

.i^tellamare.    The  most  important  of  the  nu-  the  field.    No  worldly  conversation  is  allowed; 

0  rous  islands  off  the  W.  coast  are  the  three  when  meeting,  they  salute  each  other  with  the 

.n ; ion tly  called  the  Agates  InsulsB,  viz.,  Fa-  solemn  Memento  mori  (*^  Remember  death^^). 

.  rirnana,  Levanzo,  and  Maretimo.    The  surface  Their  scanty  food  consists  of  water  and  vegeta- 

.f  Trapani  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  hies;  meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  forbid- 

:!ie  Madonian  mountains,  which  have  their  W.  den.    They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow  of 

xtremity  in  this  province.    Many  rivers  and  straw;  and  they  never  undress,  not  even  in 

r  reams  take  their  rise  in  these  hills,  but  their  case  of  sickness.    Hospitality  is  earnestly  reo- 

> arses  are  all  short,  and  none  of  them  are  onmiehded;  but  it  is  also  enjoined  to  the  mem- 

i.avirrabie.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  hers  to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 

rdLliiccs  abundant  crops  of  grain. — ^Trapani  as  much  as  possible  the  customary  silence  of 

iri<*.  Drepanuin\  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  the  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its  mode  of  life. 

I-  Tiinsula  which  extends  into  the  Mediterra-  Until  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  the 

II  Mu,  16  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Marsala  (anc.  Lily-  order  of  the  Trappists  spread  but  little,  remain- 
'•'//«),  and  46  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Palermo;  ing  confined  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  one 

!  »p-  in  1856,  27,286.   It  is  surrounded  by  walls  establishment  in  Tuscany,  and  one  in  western 

•:.l  defended  by  several  outworks.   The  streets  Germany.    Tha  revolution  expelled  them  from 

ire  regular,  but  generally  badly  paved,  and  La  Trappe  in  1791,  and  for  more  than  20  years 

i.iny  of  the  houses  are  well  built    There  is  a  the  scattered  members  wandered  through  Swit- 

iilicdral,  about  40  churches,  a  palace  where  zerland,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Russia,  and 

le  ))rovincial  assemblies  hold  their  meetings.  North  America,  founding  from  time  to  time  a 

(  <-<)ile;7e,  2  seminaries,  2  hospitals,  and  some  number  of  new  establishments,  most  of  which 

^ari table  institutions. — Drepanura  (Gr,  dp<-  they  were  after  a  few  years  again  compelled 

-r-ivT],  a  sickle,  from  the  shape  of  the  promon-  to  leave.    In  1817  they  returned  to  La  Trappe, 

'')ry)  was  founded  by  Hamilcar  during  the  first  and  soon  founded  a  number  of  other  estab- 

i'liriicwar,  about  260  B.  0.,  who  transferred  lishments  in  France.      The  order  was  espe- 

II? her  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city  daily  prosperous  under  the  administration  of 

't*  ICryx.     It  remained  one  of  the  chief  strong-  the  superior-general  Geramb  (after  1825),  one  of 

w<;ldd'  of  the   Oarthaginiana  throughout  the  the  few  Trappists  who  have  won  a  reputation 
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for  anthorshipf    In  1828,  and  again  in  1880,  onrtoma  are  siiiiilar  to  tlioae  ftand  k  tLf 

an  the  French  establishments  of  the  order  were  province.    The  ngah  is  a  Hindoo;  led  t:. 

ordered  by  the  government  to  be  suppressed,  inheritance  of  the  sovereignty,  aawdl  a>  .-' 

but  in  neither  case  was  the  decree  executed,  of  all  property,  paBses  in  the  female  liii&  T- 

In  1860  they  had  15  abbeys  in  France,  and  population  includes  about  170,000  RamttCi.- 

a  large  establishment  at  Staoneli  in  Algeria,  olic  and  Syrian  OhriatianB,  and  about  lad  u: 

which  receives  an  annual  stipend  from  the  number  of  Moplahs.    Toward  the  snddlr  : 

government,  and  sustains  a  large  agricultural  the  last  century  the  ngah  of  TravaBooT^  - 

school  for  young  Arabs ;  there  were  also  in  tended  his  territories  to  th&r  preseot  I  - 

the  same  year  8  houses  in  Belgium,  2  in  Italy,  but  in  1790  he  was  obliged  to  caJl  opea  Zi 

1  in  Ireland,  1  in  Turkey,  and  8  in  North  British  to  assist  him  in  preserving  hie  d<.  — 

America  (New  Haven  in  the  diocese  of  Louis-  ions  from  the  grasp  of  Tippoo  Sultan :  sic 

ville,NewMelleray  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque,  subsequent  treaties  he  yielded  np  agood;:: 

and  Tracadie  in  the  diocese  of  Arichat,  Gana-  of  his  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  pay  t  ^v 

da) ;  in  all,  26  abbeys  with  about  2,000  mem-  subsidy,  in  consideration  of  Britifih  prot«r& . 
bers. — ^An  ofl&hoot  of  the  order  of  Trappists       TBAYERS,  Juusn  Gillbs,  a  IVend  :^ 

is  the  congregation  of  **  Trappist  Preachers,^'  and  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Y&rc- 

founded  a^ut  20  years  ago  by  the  abb6  Mu-  department  of  Manche,  Jan.  81,  1802.  ir  - 

ard,  at  Avallon,  France,  which  connects  home  teaching  in  several  provincial  colleges.  L-  r 

missionary  labors  with  the  observance  of  a  came  in  1832  principal  of  the  eoUegec^FLt- 

Trappist  mode  of  life.— The  first  convent  of  From  1842  to  1856  he  occupied  the  cin* 

Trappist  nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France.  Latin  literature  at  Caen.    Beside  seven!  ^ 

In  1860  they  had  altogether  8  houses,  of  which  nmes  of  original  poema,  indading  Let  Ar 

one  was  in  England  (Stapehill  in  Dorsetshire),  ennes  (l&27)^  Lesdutignst  de  Murtt,  imiias^ 

and  the  remainder  in  France.  French  verse  (1884),  DeuU  (1837),  and  <r  ■* 

TRAYANOORE,  a  semi-independent  native  glanees  (1859),  he  has  published  an  editkc  * 

state  of  Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  the  Madras  the  poetical  works  of  Boileao,  the  Va^- 

presidency,  occupying  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  Vire  of  Oliver  Basselin  (1833),  and  a  tn3>^ 

the  Indian  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by  Oochin  tionof  the  "Phoenix"  of  Cardinal  Bona  (l^* 

and  Ooimbatoor,  E.  by  the  Ghauts,  which  sep-  and  he  has  edited  since  1829  the  AnMuain  :- 

arate  it  from  the  British  districts  of  Tinnevelly  Manche,  a  valuable  repertory  of  local  bi^' ' 

and  Madura,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean;  and  statistics,  and  ainoe  1840  the  Btdkir^ 

area,  722.  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,011,824.    The  capital  riTutruetum  puhlique  et  des  MPdeih  iot&sUi 

is  Trivandrum;  other  chief  towns,  Quilon,  Al-  Vaeadhnie  de  Caen,  of  which  he  became  S(%^ 

leppey,  Anjenga,  and  Kotar.     The  N.  part  of  tary  in  1889. 

the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bordered  with       TRAVI8,  a  central  oo.  of  Texas,  intevT' 

extensive  groves  of  cocoanut  trees;  but  toward  by  the  Colorado  river;  area,  about  hi^^  "• 

the  8.  extremity,  which  terminates  in  Oape  Oo-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,080,  of  whom  3,136  v:^ 

morin,  it  assumes  a  bolder  aspect.    There  is  no  slaves.    The  surface  is  moderatdy  billT.  c. 

harbor,  but  the  roadstead  of  Alleppey  is  one  of  the  soil  very  fertQe.    The  prodndioos  in  >'•' 

the  best  upon  the  Malabar  coast.    Travancore  were  149,865  bushels  of  Indian,  com,  IS,^''- 

is  well  watered  by  several  rivers,  those  of  the  N.  sweet  potatoes,  41,102  lbs.  of  butter,  tod  :-< 

part  of  the  country  flowing  into  ^^backwaters'*  bales  of  cotton,    lliere  were  2  newspapers  i^- 

or  lagoons,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  dis-  188  pupils  attending  public  achooia.   M«^ 

tance  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  moun-  boats  ascend  the  river  to  Austin,  the  capat-  ^ 

tains  which  form  the  E.  boundary  vary  in  height  the  county  and  of  the  state, 
from  4,000  to  7,000  feet ;  and  the  tract  lying       TREADMILL,  or  Tbeadwhxkl,  an  is^- 

between  them  and  the  coast  is  generally  hilly  ment  of  punishment,  formerly  eztenaivdjMi"' 

till  it  approaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  ed  in  England  and  the  United  States,  bat : « 

During  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  between  June  and  generally  abandoned,  from  ita  ixguriout  ud  ^ 

September,  heavy  rains  fall  and  cool  the  atraos-  pressing  effect.   The  treadwheel  was  shDii&'  - 

phere;  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  dry,  construction  to  an  ordinary  water  wheel.  • 

and  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  that  the  buckets  of  the  latter  were  repl  ti'  - 

and  May  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot.    Pep-  by  stepping,  boards  or  planka,  on  wfaidi  i:^^^ 

per,  cardamoms,  ginger,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  was  room  for  10  to  20  men  to  stand  in  s  > ': 

cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  rice  are  all  cultivated;  the  weight  of  whose  bodies  caused  the  vh* 

the  last  named  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  to  revolve,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  ■<: 

year.    The  wild  animals  resemble  those  of  constantly  from  one  stepping  board  to  the  sv> 

the  province  of  Malabar.    The  horned  cattle  of  above  it.    A  hand  rail  was  provided,  by  uii- 

Travancore  are  all  small,  and  horses  are  not  holdof  which  the  prisoner  was  preveoted/Te 

much  used.    There  are  but  few  manufactures ;  being  drawn  down  by  the  revolatioD»  of  (^ 

a  little  sugar  is  made,  and  some  salt.    The  ex-  wheel,  and  a  screen  of  boards  above  preT^c<<^ 

ports  consist   principally  of  pepper,  ginger,  his  climbing  it.    The  wheel  was  used  for  dr'- 

various  spices,  dye  stuffs,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  ing  machinery.    The  rate  of  exertion  jb*^ 

timber,  and  dried  fish. — ^Travancore  is  a  portion  tained  by  the  convicts  depended  Bpoo  -^ 

of  ancient  Malabar,  and  the  inhabitants  and  height  of  the  steps  and  the  velocity  of  tk  rr^* 
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1 1  lona  ;  the  former  Taried  from  7  to  9  inoheB,  ward,  peroeiving  the  utility  of  ciumon  of  a 

I    the  latter  required  au  average  of  45  steps  larger  caliber  than  any  in  use,  he  devoted  him- 

r  iiiinate.    To  maintain  this  velocity,  relays  self  to  that  subject,  and  in  four  years  reduced 

men  were  necessary,  as  one  gang  could  not  to  practice  his  method  of  making  cannon  of 

1  stiiiuo  the  exertion  more  than  10  or  12  min-  wrought  iron  and  steel.    He  executed  a  con- 

'^  at  a  time.    After  resting  5  or  6  minutes,  tract  i^ith  the  United  States  for  12  G-pounder 

ey  were  able  to  resume  their  labor.    The  field  pieces,  and  the  government  also  desired 

M  rs  of  labor  were  usually  10  per  day,  and  a  82-pounders  for  the  navy,   and  he  went  to 

i<c»iior  would  be  on  the  wheel  about  6f  hours  work  upon  them.    But  the  patronage  of  the 

Tliattime.    The  number  of  feet  of  ascent  per  government  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 

\-  ranged  from  8,000  to  21,000. — ^The  tread-  continuance  of  the  manufacture.     The  great 

•  11  was  introduced  into  England,  in  the  bride-  objection  to  the  Tread  well  gun  was  its  cost. 
•11  at  Bury,  by  William  Oubitt,  in  1818,  and  To  obviate  this  he  made  an  important  improve- 
r   B(3me  years  was  employed  in  most  of  the  ment  on  his  first  method  of  construction,  for  a 

iiity  prisons.    In  Coldbath-Fields  prison  fe-  description  of  which  see  Gannon.    He  deter- 

iles  were  put  upon  the  wheel,  bat  it  was  mined  by  exact  calculation,  that  a  gun  made  in 

ind  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  on  their  this  way  would  be  as  strong  as  if  made  in  his 

Mlth,  that  it  was  after  a  time  discontinued,  first  method,  would  come  within  the  reach  of 

was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  ordinary  skill,  and  be  about  as  cheap  as  the 

^23,  and  was  first  used  in  New  York. — ^A  common  cast  iron  gun.    He  described  this  new 

'( I ilar  contrivance  was  the  crank  machufte,  by  method  in  a   memoir  before   the  American 

•  tich  the  prisoner  was  required  to  turn  a  academy  in  1835,  secured  his  invention  by  pat* 
;iiik  to  raise  water,  which  was  permitted  to  ent,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1856. 

I  •  \v  back  into  the  reservoir  from  which  it  was  It  is  certain  that  18  years  before  tlie  gun  was 

-awn ;  this  was  adopted  in  the  separate  pris-  produced  in  England  Imown  as  the  Armstrong 

'•^,  aad  a  gyrometer  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gun,  Treadwell  had  made  his;  and  that  15 

ri.-Mjnor,  but  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  years  after  his  specifications  had  been  published 

*'>/)>cr,  revealed  the  number  of  revolutions  in  Europe,  and  bis  English  patent  enrolled,  and 

.M'lo  in  a  day.  some  years  after  that  patent  had  been  published 

TREADWELL,  Danul,  an  American  in-  in  the  volume  of  the '^  English  Printed  Specifi- 

t  Titor,  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791.   While  cations,"  Sir  William  Armstrong  produced  his 

ill  young  he  made  his  first  invention,  that  of  gun,  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  adding 

machine  for  making  wood  screws.    In  1818  thereto  rifling  and  breech-loading.    Professor 

t"  produced  a  printing  press  of  a  new  construe-  Treadwell  believed  that  it  would  give  us  great 

t<»ri,  and  went  to  England  in  1819.    fie  there  superiority  over  all  the  European  powers  using 

Miiceived  the  construction  of  a  power  press,  the  old  ordnance,  to  use  guns  made  in  hia 

<h\cA\  on  his  return  was  completed  in  a  year,  method,  with  rifling  added,  and  in  1860  went 

!u<l  was  the  first  press  by  which  a  sheet  was  to  Washington  to  urge  this  upon  the  govern- 

•rill ted  on  this  continent  by  other  than  human  ment.    In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1862  he 

M>wer.   It  was  widely  used;  and  in  New  York  relates  the  measures  that  he  adopted,  and  his 

irtro  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published  by  ill  success.    He  resigned  his  professorship  in 

.i^ans  of  it  at  small  cost.    In  1822,  in  connec-  1845,  but  still  resides  in  Oambridge. 

'»ii  with  Dr.  John  Ware,  he  established  and  TREASON,  in  general  terms,  any  act  of  hos- 

oTuliictcd  the  ^*  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  tility  against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 

tnd  the  Arts.*'    In  1825  he  was  employed  by  owes  ^legiance  to  it.    There  is  one  important 

Mi«.>  city  of  Boston  to  make  a  survey  for  the  in-  difference  in  what  may  be  called  the  form  or 

iroduction  of  water.    In  1826  he  devised  a  way  manifestation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 

of  conducting  railway  transportation  in  both  constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 

i.n'Ctions  upon  a  single  track  by  means  of  turn-  led  to  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the 

Miits,  which  was  the  method  upon  which  many  crime  itself^  aud  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 

•)t  the  principal  railroads  of  tlie  United  States  which  have  for  their  end  its  prevention.    Tina 

A'crit  into  operation.    In  1829  he  completed  a  difference  is  between  the  crime  as  it  may  be 

'iiaoliine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage,  which  committed  against  a  monarch  or  against  a  re- 

\\'iiH  tho  first  ever  successfully  used  for  that  public.    Where  the  power  aitd  majesty  of  a 

Mtirpoiio;  works  capable  of  spinning  1,000  tohs  state  are  embodied  in  a  personal  sovereign, 

ma  year  .were  erected  in  Boston  in  1881 ;  and  there  treason  against  him  is  treonon  against  the 

i)\ machines  furnished  by  him  in  1836  to  the  state;   but  where  the  state  is  not  thus  imper* 

i  harlestown  navy  yard,  all  the  hemp  is  still  sonated,  the  treason  must  bo  against  the  state 

])un  and  the  cordage  made  for  the  U.  S.  navy,  itself,  and  cannot  be  committed  against  any 

Krom  that  time  American  cordage  began  to  be  person.    The  crimen  1<b8cb  majestatisy  in  all  the 

<  \  ported.    The  machines  were  used  in  Canada,  ages  of  republican  Rome,  was  regarded  as  a 

irtland,  and  Russia;  and  one  of  them,  called  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  not  against  its  ma- 

•  ircular  hackle  or  lapper,  has  been  generally  gistrates,  excepting  as  they  represented  the 
i'loi)ted  wherever  hemp  is  spun  for  coarse  state.  The  simple  word  majesCas  was  often 
>  I'tli.  In  1884  he  became  Rumford  professor  used  as  meaning  this  offence,  although  the 
»t'  technology  in  Harvard  college.    Soon  after-  whole  expression  of  it  was :  crimen  Ubsc^  im- 
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minntm,  diminiut€Bj  or  minuta  mq^estatu.   At »  to  deoaj,  or  to  iiijiire  one  aoddcntaDy  aad  im- 

later  period,  when  the  emperors,  having  first  intentionally,  or  even  sell  one  if  it  had  not  bebn 

aooomalated  in  their  persons  the  higher  mag^  consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  against  the  m^itf- 

tracies  of  the  republic,  gradually  and  yet  rapid-  ty  of  the  state ;  bnt  to  melt  one  down  after  it 

ly  became  despotic  and  irresponsible  monarohs,  had  been  consecrated,  oonsUtoted  this  ofTtmce. 

while  the  language  of  the  law  remained  almost  The  earliest  punishment  of  the  crime  was  p«-r- 

nnchanged  for  a  considerable  time,  the  crime  petual  interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  t}  v 

itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  crime  later,  death,  to  persons  of  low  oondition  b; 

against  the  personal  sovereign,  and  derivatively  wild  beasts  or  burning,  to  those  of  hi^Lcr 

agiunst  the  state.    In  Rome,  as  afterward  in  rank  by  the  ordinary  method  of  ezerotian.— 

£ngland,  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  to  en-  We  find  treason  recognized  and  poniahed  as  » 

liu*ge  the  scope  of  this  crime,  and  accuse  whom  crime  from  the  beginning  of  the  common  lav ; 

they  would  of  it,  was  enormously  abused.    But  and  always  the  cause  of  the  crime  was  some 

in  both  of  these  countries  it  always  remained,  act  of  hostility  against  the  government  by  i-dc 

and  in  all  civilized  countries  it  must  always  re-  who  owed  to  it  allegiance;  in  other  woHa.  it 

main,  the  highest  of  crimes,  and  more  deserv-  was  the  violation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance.    Bet 

ing  of  the  severest  punishment  than  any  other ;  during  many  ages  the  criminal  law  of  ^p^-^^ 

and  for  these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  care-  was  unwritten,  and  lay  in  the  detenninatiorj 

fhlly  limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to  of  judges  who  were  removable  at  the  kiir^*« 

its  extent,  but  as  to  the  proof  by  which  it  may  pleasure,  and  who  were  often  so  corrupt  thst 

be  established.    The  constitution  of  the  United  public  justice  was  perverted  into  an  inatmoMBt 

States  (art.  8,  sec.  3)  declares  that  "treason  of  remorseless  tyranny.    In  the  reign  of  Edward 

against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  IV.  an  unfortunate  punster,  who  kept  an  ina 

levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  in  London  with  the  sign  of  the  crown,  said  ik» 

their  enemies,  giving*  them  aid  and  comfort.*'  would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  f^r 

Thb  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  trea^  this  offence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  otiar- 

son,  so  much  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla-  tared.    In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  if^r, 

ration  of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which  one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  kiDg  vLt  r 

had  been  at  different  times  included  within  its  hunting,  said,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  that  h* 

meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  were  in  tl«^ 

our  law.    The  word  treason  is  used  as  acus-  king^s  stomach;  and  for  this  he  waa  pot  t*> 

tomary  law  term  of  well  known  significance ;  death.     Bat  at  a  later  period,  when  En»<n 

and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cases  which  and  Sidney  were  slain  through  the  instnniKL- 

have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  tality  of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason,  this  atrr^ 

that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  but  dous  wickedness  assumes  at  least  a  more  di^i 

exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason,  for  fied  appearance.    Indeed,  during  the  whok  «>f 

that  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state  English  history  until  the  timee  c^  Cromwt'^ 

and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — In  order  to  show  treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  <i<- 

the  true  meaning  of  the  word  treason,  we  must  gree,  the  character  of  a  political  offence.    At 

go  back  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  on  thb  many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  a^  ivl 

point  had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  Eng-  victims  to  it.    Hence  haa  arisen  a  feelinir  *4 

lish  law.    In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  word  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  dooU  a* 

perdvellio  (from  perduellUy  which  is  defined  to  their  guilt,  which  has  had  an  important  «a- 

by  Gains  as  hoitit)  was  used  almost  as  a  syno-  fluence  on  the  public  estimation  of  tbe  ctixot 

nyme  of  mqjestaty  and  indicates  the  idea  of  in  that  country,  and  to  some  extant  In  iLjcl 

hostility  to  the  state  as  belonging  to  it.    Al-  Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thoogjit  szJ 

tiioogh  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent  feeling  concerning  this  crime,  ia  the  extmM 

of  treason,  tnajettat  certainly  had  a  wider  ex-  uncertainty  of  the  earlier  law  as  to  its  defin  - 

tent  of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason  tion  and  limits.     Thus,  Glanvilla  expre«s:j 

ever  had  in  its  extremest  abuse  in  England,  identifies  it  with  the  crimen  tow  wutfetimtu; 

Cicero  says  (using  the  word  majeitoM  here  in  Bracton  includes  within  it  the  connterfett':,; 

its  originjd  sense) :  Majettat  e$t  in  imperii  atque  not  merely  of  the  king^s  seal,  but  of  the  kia^  • 

in  nominii  popvli  I&mani  dignitatt.     Else-  money ;  and  by  a  very  current  i^raae  it  v  k> 

where,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  criminal  supposed  to  embrace  all  '^encroaehing  of  icc 

offence  of  Uum  maje$tati9,  he  says :  Majftatem  croachment  upon)  royal  power.'*    80  early  m 

minnere  e$t  de  dignitate^  aut  amplitudine,  aut  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.  an  attempt  w 

potmtaUfopuli^avteorumquiJntMpopuluspotti'  made  to  remedy  this  naoertaintybyasUti.tr 

UUem  deait  cdiquid  derogate  ;  and  in  this  wide  defining  treason,  which  waa  for  the  tine  an  ci> 

sense,  fvuiyestaa  was  applied  to  any  maladmin-  oellent  law,  although  quite  too  wide  in  Ita  aoo^e. 

istration  in  office  of  any  magistrate.    It  became  Among  the  principal  offencea  here  caUed  tm> 

afterward  much  more  like  treason  as  it  was  in  son  were  compassing  the  death  of  the  kiic 

the  worst  periods  of  English  history ;  and  the  queen,  or  prince,  or  levying  war  against  ti^ 

abuse  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  king,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemiea;  bu 

provisions  of  imperial  law  about  the  statuea  all  these  offenoes  were  to  be  proved  by  mim 

f:^  the  emperors.    By  some  of  these,  it  was  de-  overt  act.    In  some  of  the  aoMeqQent  rvir^ 

dared  that  to  repvr  their  statues  when  going  this  excellent  provision  was  evnded  by  oco- 
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r  notion,  or  the  statute  was  disregarded,  or  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on 

"  \v  ones  made.    Thus,  by  the  82d  of  Henry  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony 

]  1 1,  it  was  made  high  treason  to  accept,  take,  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the 

d:re,   or  believe  the  king's  marriage  with  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted, 

one  of  Oleves  as  legal  and  valid.    But  the  such  person  or  persons  shall  stand  adjudged 

.tilin;r  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  guilty  of  treason  against  the  Uuited  States,  and 

still  the  law  of  England,  and  the  reasonable  shall  suffer  death.'*    When  the  courts  came  to 

ri^t ruction  of  its  language  by  the  courts  of  the  constmction  and  application  of  that  act, 

iirlaiid  has  been  generally  followed  by  the  they  very  properly  made  use  of  the  principles 

11  ts  of  the  United  States  in  construing  the  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law;  and 

r  I  >visions  of  our  own  constitutions  and  laws,  they  could  do  this  the  better,  because  the  clause 

•  V  tiie  1st  of  Edward  VI.  the  provision  was  of  the  constitution  is  substantially  the  same  as 
Produced  which  we  have  copied,  requiring,  a  provision  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 

•  r  the  conviction  of  one  charged  with  treason,  the  best  ability  of  England  had  been  carefully 
.vo  sutficient  and  lawful  witnesses;  but  this  employed  about  that  statute.    For  a  judicial 

o vision  was  in  many  instances  shamefully  exposition  of  that  clause  and  that  statute,  we 

.r  verted.     Thus  when  only  one  living  wit-  must  look  to  the  trial  of  Burr,  and  of  Bollman 

-s  could  be  found  who  would  testify  to  Al-  and  Swartwout  (4  Cranch,  pp.  75  to  187),  al- 

•*rnon  Sidney's  treason,  Jeffreys  decided  that  though  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which 

vrbled  extracts  from  his  writings  might  be  the  same  subject  has  been  considered. — ^Tbe 

mil  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this  testimony  first  question  is:  What  is  a  levying  of  war 

0  was  convicted  and  executed;  and  no  great-  against  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
r  flisliouor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon  than  of  the  statute?  In  the  first  place,  the  levying 
'lat  he  assisted  his  master,  King  James,  in  cor-  of  war  must  be  actual;  it  must  be  carried  oat 

.Vtincj  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  into  a  into  some  practical  operation  and  effect.    No 

>  illin;:ness  to  convict  of  treason  onePeacham,  intention,  and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of 
p:irish  priest,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sermon  preparation  or  of  conspiracy  for  war,  consti- 

'  liich  he  had  never  delivered,  and  which  was  tutes  the  crime  of  treason  until  the  war  actu- 

1  ).irid  by  searching  his  study.    Out  of  the  many  ally  begins.    Some  kind  of  force  or  violence,  it 

iv  il  conflicts  and  commotions  in  England,  and  is  said,  must  be  used.    But  it  would  seem  that 

-socially  the  wars  of  the  roses,  there  grew  one  this  force  may  be  what  the  law  would  call  con- 

-U\  still  in  force,  and  resting  on  the  soundest  structive  force;  and  it  may  be  very  slight;  for 

I  lattice  and  reason.    During  those  ages  of  con-  it  certainly  need  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 

Hut  disturbance,  when  there  were  frequently  either  the  general  purpose  of  the  war,  or  the 

1.  »re  persons  than  one  who  claimed  the  crown,  particular  effect  proposed.    But,  if  there  be  any 

Kill,   90  far  as  they  could,  exercised    royal  overt  act  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  and 

L  itliority,  almost  every  person  incurred  the  abetting  this  act  of  war,  however  remotely, 

'  III  ^'cr  of  treason,  in  case  the  claimant  to  whom  does  himself  levy  war,  and  commit  treason. 

10  adlicred  was  defeated;  and  for  this  cause,  It  must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 

»r  on  tliis  pretence,  multitudes  of  men  of  every  this  rule  requires.    Thus,  Marshall  declares, 

i!ik  perished  on  the  scaffold.    But  from  the  that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 

•  \  ions  absurdity  of  exacting  from  every  indi-  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 

•dual  a  sound,  or  rather  a  fortunate  judgment  the  United  States,  and  subverting  their  govern- 

i<  to  the  obscure  and  complicated  grounds  on  ment,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deliber* 

•v'liu'h  the  claim  to  sovereignty  often  rested,  it  ately,  before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide 

MM  atne  and  still  remains  a  well  settled  rule,  that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 

.,it  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of  treason  by  ad-  committed  by  a  commissary  or  purchaser  who 

■  renoe  to  a  king  or  government  de  facto,  al-  never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  ob- 

■  oii^^h  that  king  or  government  has  but  the  ject  and   leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels, 

-rlit  of  a  successful  rebel,  and  loses  it  all  by  a  supplied  that  army  with  provisions;  or  by  a 

>  i>>>oqaent  defeat. — In  considering  the  crime  recruiting  officer,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
I  treason  in  the  United  States,  we  must  re-  rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  ex- 
it'inber  that  there  may  be  treason  against  the  ecuted  a  particular   duty  required    of  him. 

I-  iiitcd  States,  and  also  treason  against  any  one  Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  act 

•f  the  states.     Looking  first  to  treason  against  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 

le  United  States,  the  foundation  of  the  law  it-  sons  may  be  participators  of  that  act,  and  of 

-If.  and  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  must  be  the  the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 

laiise  in  the  constitution  already  quoted ;  and  reside  as  far  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality. 

IS  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 

is  eluu.se  would  have  remained  inoperative  there  may  be  principals  and  accessories  to  a 

I  ut  for  the  act  of  congress  of  1790,  chap.  86,  crime,  has  no  application  whatever  to  treason. 

-'■*'.  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  "that  if  any  We  are  warranted  by  the  language  of  Ohief 

'  Txm  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  Unit-  Justice  Marshall  in  saying,  that  if  a  rebellion 

» d  States  of  America,  shall  levy  war  against  were  so  extensive  as  to  spread  through  every 

•M.*m,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  state  in  the  Union,  every  individual  concerned 

:<ietn  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  States  in  it  is  not  legally  present  at  every  overt  act 
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oommHted  In  that  rebellion ;  nor  oan  it  be  said  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island.    It  vm  f^fir  r« 
that  even  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  aidered  by  the  court  and  distinctly  otsttj.. 
army,  or  the  head  of  the  organieed  rebellion,  and  it  eeems  to  be  now  certain  than  i^t 
is  legally  present  at  every  such  overt  act.    Bnt  may  be  committed  against  any  one  of  tLc  su^? 
while  a  man  may  be  actually  absent,  yet  if  he  As  to  what  constitutes  treaaon,  tiie  nsie;': 
have  counselled  or  procured  the  treasonable  pies  would  undoubtedly  apply,  wh^^r:. 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  is  treason  charged  were  committed  agsizbt  -. 
legally  present,  bnt  because  in  treason  all  are  United  States  or  against  any  one  of  theya 
principals.    This  question  of  locality  has  yet  qualified  only  by  any  special  provifiiois  c: . 
another  importance.    A  person  charged  with  constitution  or  law  of  that  state.   The  .1 
this  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  legiikk 
or  ludicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed,  many  of  the  states ;  and  in  New  York.  3U. 
and  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict  chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  YirginU,  ani  ' 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  within  that  state  or  haps  in  other  states,  cases  have  occured  ^  - 
district.    A  wide  extent  may  be  given  to  this  the  general  principles  of  the  law  in  r^ : 
mle,  by  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  all  are  treason  have  been  acknowledged  ssd  t[i-  - 
principals,  as  above  stated;  but  it  can  apply  It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  tretsoDipi 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  locali-  a  separate  state  can  consist  only  in  aa  1' 
ty  in  which  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or  hostihty  against  the  soverei^ty  of  tbi  - ' 
accessories  if  there  could  be  accessories  to  this  as  distinct  from  the  sovereignty  of  tb«  Ti.  *. 
crime.    For  if  a  person  commits  his  own  act  States.    There  cannot  be,  we  presam&er 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  is  not  con-  of  treason  against  the  United  Ststes  ni  -: 
nected  with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so  state  jointiy,  or  against  two  or  more  of  tic «  * 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he  jointly.— Aib  all  treason  consists  of  by- 
can  be  tried  only  within  his  locality ;  and  if  against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  to  it  aJl<c^ 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can-  so  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in  lomi:  ^ 
not  or  will  not  perform  their  proper  functions  may  be  a  traitor.   But  it  is  hM  thst  tbb :.  -■ 
within  that  state  or  judicial  district,  he  cannot  ified  allegiance  may  be  that  of  an  alien  rnii . 
be  tried  anywhere.    It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  in  this  country  and  ei\}oying  the  protectk':  ^ 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable  advantages  of  its  government.    The  allcji- 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  ^^  a  treasonable  of  an  alien,  however,  or  the  poesibilitT  c:  >- 
purpose."   We  have  on  this  point  high  author-  becoming  a  traitor,  ends  with  his  redde'o^ : 
ity  for  saying,  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be  this  country ;  while  the  duty  of  allegiflfict  :•- 
to  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  any  public  with  a  citizen  wherever  he  goes;  and  *  ^ 
law  of  the  United  States,  that  is  a  treasonable  ever  he  may  be,  he  becomes  a  traitor  Ij-- 
purpose,  for  it  aims  at  overthrowing  the  gov-  tility  against  the  government  in  vioUno: . 
emment  as  to  one  of  its  laws.    So,  if  the  pur-  this  duty. — ^We  have  seen  that  no  one  c^  • 
pose  be  to  overthrow  the  government  at  one  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the  evideir. 
place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  pur-  two  witnesses ;  but  with  this  ezceptioc  - 
pose. — What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy,  trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in  all  tv^;'  * 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving  like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a  capita 
him  aid  and  comfort?    It  is  perhaps  impossi-  fence.    If  convicted,  the  traitor  suffers  is^ 
ble  BO  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their  by  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  ^«  ^• 
meaning  any  plainer.    But,  again  on  high  an-  no  remnant  of  that  ferocious  cnieltj,  y-- 
thority,  this  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thus:  may  have  been  necessary  in  any  age  or c^ ' 
If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United  so  barbarous  as  to  have  made  it  a  part  t<  - 
States  be  in  actual  operation  anywhere  within  law.    Until  the  80th  year  of  Geoif^e  HI.  - 
it,  any  citizen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at  convict  of  treason  forfeited  his  propertr  v  '-^ 
whatev^  distance,  if  he  supply  the  rebels  with  crown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gall  *  ^ 
arms  or  any  munitions  of  war,  with  provisions  there  hanged,  then  cut  down,  disembowc  *- 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  war  or  of  the  rebels  and  his  entrails  burned  before  life  was  ex^' ' 
while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intelligence  and  the  body  was  then  beheaded  and  qoartr-^ 
or  information,  and  even  if  none  of  these  tibings  But,  while  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  ^ 
reach  the  rebels,  he  becomes  a  traitor  in  the  cruelty  could  have  been  often  practised 

Slace  where  he  resides.    So  it  would  come  un-  recollection  of  these  enormities,  or  of  C  >^ 

er  this  branch  of  treason,  if  forts,  casties,  or  abuses  of  the  law  of  treason,  should  not  kv^' 

ships  of  war  were  delivered  to  the  enemy,  or  our  abhorrence  of  this  enormous  crime. 
if  the  accused  had  joined  the  enemy's  forces,        TREASURE  TROVE  (literally,  found  tiQ; 

though  no  .batties  or  conflicts  take  place. — Of  ure),  a  term  applied  to  money,  coin,  pl^^- . 

treason  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  other  forms  of  the  precious  metals,  fom^^' 

little  need  be  said.   It  has  been  asserted,  though  den  in  the  earth  or  any  private  place,  an^  -. 

never  judicially,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  which  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  dis^^^'^ 

In  this  country  excepting  against  the  United  By  the  common  law  of  England  soch  prOr<^ 

States.   This  point  was  tSken  in  defence  of  the  becomes  vested  in  the  sovereign^  if  i^  ^^? 

accused,  in  the  trials  which  took  place  after  to  have  been  concealed  with  the  InteotH^*^ 

tbe  suppression  of  what  is  called  the  Dorr  reclaiming  it.    In  all  other  cases,  sb^^*''^'^ 
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<  ^^  an ces  show  that  the  treasnre  was  intend*  Blaok  sea.    There  are  several  fertile  valleya 

I  <  >   be  abandoned,  it  belongs  to  the  finder,  and  well  cultivated  tracts,  bat  the  country  does 

>  hy  a  fipecial  order  in  council  is  also  entitled  not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  the  consump- 
'  I  K«  commercial  value  of  ancient  coins  and  tion  of  the  population.    The  inhabitants  are 

•  r(»hjectsofantiqnarian  interest,  under  what-  a  hardy,  bold  race,  and  the  men  idways  go 

r  <*irenmstances  they  may  be  found.    The  armed.    They  are  good  marksmen,  and  each 

)    law  formerly  gave  the  treasure  trove  to  carries  a  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulders. — ^Tbb- 

niider  ;  or  if  found  on  another  man^s  land,  bizond,  or  Tababozan  (anc.  Trapezm\  the  cap- 

^  i^  <livided  between  them;  but  the  practice  ital,  is  situated  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  the  Black 

>ntiiiental  Europe  has  in  modem  times  been  sea, in  lat.  41"^  8'  N.,  long.  39"*  46'  £. ;  pop.  about 

.  i  I  r  to  that  in  England.    During  the  middle  50,000.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Turk- 

•<   treasure  trove  constituted  an  important  ish  and  the  Greek,  the  former  surrounded  by 

-<*e»  of  revenue  to  the  crown;  but  with  the  walls  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ditch 

"vased  security  of  property  the  practice  of  crossed  by  two  narrow  bridges,  defended  by 

>  iTtg  money,  so  prevalent  in  troubled  times,  fortified  gateways.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
•  n  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  the  instances  ing  is  the  citadel,  which  stands  upon  the  flat  top 

^-  liicli  the  sovereign  is  enabled  to  claim  his  of  a  steep  rock.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 

rn  LT at  i  ve  are  comparatively  rare.  the  public  baths  are  constructed  of  marble.  Tho 

^UMASURY,  literally,  a  place  or  building  in  anchorage  is  in  a  small  open  bay,  and  is  only 

^.  h  money  or  other  treasure  is  stored  for  considered  safe  during  the  summer  months; 

.'  koei)ing,  but  more  generally  understood  as  and  at  other  seasons  vessels  lie  at  Platena,  a 

v'i)artinent  of  government  having  control  of  roadstead  about  7  m.  W.  from  Trebizond.    It  la 

•  collection,  management,  and  expenditure  now  considered  the  first  commercifll  port  on 
the  public  revenue.    In  England  the  lord  the  Black  sea,  and,  after  Constantinople,  in  the 

_-'i  treasurer,  the  third  great  officer  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Five  lines  of  steam  vessels  con- 

I  wri,  was  formerly  the  sole  head  of  the  treas-  nect  it  with  the  principal  ports  of  Asia  and  Eu- 

V :  but  since  the  time  of  Gkorgl*  I.  the  duties  rope,  which  in  1859  brought  thither  49,086  pas- 

his  ollico  have  been  discharged  by  5  lords  sengers.  An  extensive  overland  trade  is  carried 

>M!uis.sioners,  consisting  of  the  first  lord  of  on  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia.    The 

•  '  treasury,  who  is  also  the  prime  min-  goods  received  from  these  countries  consist  of 
•T.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  8  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall  nuts,  oil,  opium, 
.'lior  lords.    The  departments  immediately  different  sorts  of  drugs,  honey,  timber,  carpets, 

>4>nHnate  to  the  treasury  are  numerous  and  and  shawls,  many  of  which  are  reexported.  The 

'ortant,  and  the  amount  of  patronage  there-  imports  by  sea  comprise  cotton  cloths,  glass, 

thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  premier  is  cutlery,  firearms,  and  other  manufactures,  to-' 

•  >re  considerable  than  in  any  other  branch  getherwithgrain,  iron,  tin,  spices,  and  the  prod- 

the  ])ubliG  service.    The  first  lord  of  the  nee  of  tropical  regions.    The  total  trade  has  in- 

•  i^iiry  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  minis-  creased  from  about  $6,000,000  in  1833  to  $38,- 
ri:il  party  in  parliament  for  the  house  in  000,000  in  1859;  the  imports  in  the  latter  year 
\iw\\  he  sits,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  amounted  to  $18,648,650,  and  the  exports  to 
loqncr  ansumes  similar  ftmctions  in  the  ab-  $19,490,261 ;  arrivals  and  departures,  626,  ton- 
nof^  of  his  superior.  Hence  the  term  treas-  nage  288,174. — ^Trapezus  was  founded  by  a  col- 
•\v  benches  applied  to  the  seats  occupied  by  ony  from  Sinope,  and  was  a  flourishing  town 
.»'  ministry.  The  treasury  department  of  the  when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on  his  retreat 
<iitv(I  States  is  under  the  management  of  a  from  Persia.    It  became  subject  to  the  Bomana 

>  (Totary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  chief  clerk,  by  conquest  from  Mithridates.  The  emperor 
comptrollers,  6  auditors,  a  treasurer,  several  Trtyan  constructed  a  mole  to  improve  the  port, 
>!<tiint  treasurers,  and  other  officers,  having  in  and  made  it  the  capital  of  eastern  or  Cappi^ 

'  ir^'e  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  docian  Pontus.    During  the  reign  of  Gallienus 

1  lilillUZOND,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 

>']M<ivMl  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  E.  by  Ears,  8.  by  Goths,  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  com- 

j/.ronm,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Sivas;   extreme  pletely  recovered,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  ^ 

• -zth  about  220  m.,  breadth  50  m. ;  area,  a  province  which  included  Pontus  and  some 

'),](  7,000  sq.  m.    The  chief  towns,  beside  part  of  Armenia.    In  1204  it  became  the  seat 

0  ca])iral,  are  Keresoon  (anc.  Oerasus),  Treb-  of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Comnenus 

i   (Tripolis),   Rizah    (Rhizus),  and    Batoom  family  (see  Alexis,  vol.  i.  p.  334),  who  after- 

'  l.iMiys).    The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark-  ward  called  their  territory  the  empire  of  Trebi- 

•Iv  beautiful.    The  mountains  rise  immedi-  zond,  and  held  it  through  a  succession  of  20 

-*<  ly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  6,000  sovereigns  till  1462,  when  it  succumbed  to  the 

•t,  and  are  clothed  with  dense  forests.    The  power  of  the  Turks. 

Miiiti y  U  generally  well  wooded  and  moun-        TREDGOLD,  Thomas, an  English  civil  engi- 

itioiw,  nnd  has  but  little  arable  land.    The  neer,  born  at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  22, 

.'i'l'liial  rivers  are  the  Tchoruk,  on  the  E.  1788,diedinLondon,  Jan.  28, 1829.  At  14 years 

rentier,  and  the  Kharsat,  neither  very  large,  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker  at 

\'\\c  cliinato  is  variable,  being  subject  to  cold  Durham,  and  in  1808  went  to  Scotland,  whero 

>  iii'K  accompanied  by  rain  and  fog  from  the  he  worked  5  years  as  a  journevman  carpenter 
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and  Joiner,  and  bj  his  exoessive  devotion  to  abdomen  yeUowish  near  the  thighs;  the  eoloR 

Etadj  at  night  and  in  the  intervals  of  labor  vary  at  the  will  of  the  animaL    The  beid  a 

impaired  his  eonstitntion.    In  1818  he  went  to  short   and  rounded,  the  month  Isz^e,  vid 

London,  and  entered  the  service  of  a  relative,  teeth  on  npper  jaw  and  vomer;  eyes  lirge od 

William  Atkinson,  architect  to  the  ordnance,  brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden;  there  are  4 

with  whom  he   remained  for  several  years,  fingers  and*5  toes,  both  ending  in  Tiseoos  pf}- 

whUe  continuing  his  studies,  and  in  1828  com-  lets,  the  former  distinct,  bnt  ue  latter  web'  ti 

menced  as  civil  engineer  on  his  own  account,  for  |  of  their  length.  It  is  about  9  inches  VtLz. 

Beside  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  pub-  and  is  found  abundantly  in  the  northera  ui 

Ibhed  **  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry"  middle  states,  and  as  hr  west  as  the  lli9f»*.> 

grto.,  London,  1820);  *^A  rractical  Essay  on  pi;  it  is  generally  seen  on  decaying  trees  taw 

e  Strength  of  Oast  Iron  and  other  Metals^'  about  old  fences  of  wood  or  stone,  overgron 

(8vo.,  1621) ;  *^The  Principles  of  Warming  and  with  mosses  and  lichens,  the  color  of  which  it 

Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,^'  so  nearly  resembles  that  it  is  very  difficoh  to 

Ac,  (8vo.,  2d  ed.,  1824) ;  *^  A  Practic^  Treatise  detect;  it  is  very  noisy  in  spring  and  ramse 

on  Kailroads  and  Carriages'*  (8vo.,  1825) ;  '^  Re-  toward  evening,  especially  in  cloudy  wcither. 

marks  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection,  and  its  liquid  and  abruptly  termination  Dott 

Regulation,  and  Encouragement"  (1825) ;  and  must  be  familiar  to  all  residents  in  thecooatrt; 

^^Tne  Steam  Engine,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  copious  and  n:^ 

its  Invention  and  progressive  Improvement,  acrid.    This  species  in  the  sontheni  states  t» 

with  an  Investigation  of  its  Principles,"  ^.,  replaced  by  the  green  tree  frog  (A  rMa. 

the  last  edition  of  which  (1862)  is  enlarged  to  Laur. ;  ealamita  CaroUnenMi$^  Penn.),  whick  s 

4  vols.  4to.,  illustrated  with  226  steel  plates  and  bright  green  above,  yellowlah  white  below,  vnli 

164  woodcuts.  a  straw-colored  lateral  Bne  extending  frco  the 

TREE.    See  AsBORicrLTUBB.  npper  jaw  over  the  shoulder  and  aloof:  ^ 

TREE  FROG,  the  name  of  the  batrachian  side ;  it  is  shorter  and  more  dender  thta  d» 

reptiles  of  the  family  hylada^  distinguished  northern  species,  and  is  most  commonlT  Md 

from  common  frogs  {ranidcB)  by  having  the  about  broad-leaved  plants,  especially  IsdjB 

ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  flatten-  com,  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  git^ 

ed  disks  or  suckers,  which  enable  them  to  lead  Iv  resembles,  concealed  during  the  best  of  tht 

their  peculiar  arboreal  life.    They  are  of  more  day,  but  coming  out  morning  and  ereiiinf  tad 

elegant  form,  smaller  size,  brighter  colors,  and  becoming  very  active  and  noisy ;  the  «;> 

more  active  habits  than  the  ranidm^  and  are  note  is  dear  and  bell-like;  the  food  twss^ 

.lively  during  the  day;  they  feed  on  insects,  of  insects,  particularly  the  common  fly,  to  mix 

which  they  pursue  on  bushes  and  trees,  steal-  which  it  leaps  a  foot  or  more ;  on  the  pwt< 

ing  towai^  them  or  suddenly  springing  and  when  in  search  of  water  leaps  of  8  or  li>  ^ 

swinging  upon  them ;  they  climb  like  the  geckos  are  sometimes  made.  The  B,  9ouxrtlU  (I)n>L  < 

among  lizards,  and  by  the  same  mechanism ;  sometimes  improperly  called  tne  pceDioir  frvf- 

the  lower  surface  of  the  disks  is  endued  with  a  is  olive-green  above,  with  brown  b)o(rb«^  i 

viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they  can  transverse  dusky  band  between  the  orhhi^  d 

walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under  whitish  below ;  it  is  about  \\  inches  loog.  d« 

parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ;  the  found  N.  of  Virginia,  and  has  remarkable  pov- 

skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on  ers  of  changing  color.    Several  other  tficm 

the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded  are  described  by  Holbrook  and  more  rrcot 

with  small  warts  or  tubercles.    They  possess  authors,  from  the  southern  and  soath-wes^cfi 

to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  changing  states  and  territories.    The  tree  f^  of  i^i^ 

color,  by  the  modifications  of  the  contents  of  {H,  arborea^  Linn.)  much  resembles  the  rntf 

the  pigment  cells  under  the  skin,  no  doubt  a  q>ecies  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  v» 

provision  to  enable  them  to  elude  their  nnmer-  considered  by  Laurent]  a  variety  of  his  S.  n*)- 

ous  enemies.     They  are  very  clamorous,  and  dU;  it  is  spread  throughout  Europe,  ^^('P^^ 

particularly  noisy  at  the  approach  of  rain ;  in  Great  Britain. — In  the  genua  aerit  (DaLiaj 

winter  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  Bibr.)  the  locomotive  disks  are  leaa  derelofei 

bottom  of  pools ;  they  breed  in  the  spring,  and  the  limbs  more  slender  than  in  hfU,  iw 

depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.    They  are  there  are  teeth  on  the  palate  instead  ci  *-^ 

f^quently  called  tree  toads,  and  their  French  vomer.    The  A,  gryllu9  (Dnm.  and  Bibr/.j^ 

name  is  rainette$.    The  species  are  numerous,  Savannah  cricket,  is  about  1}  inches  loaf.  ^^ 

especially  in  America ;  only  one  is  found  in  an  elongated  pointed  head,  a  triangnlar  dcMj 

Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  N.  Africa  and  sp»ot  between  the  orbits;  body  aahT  s^*^ 

Asia ;  no  fossil  traces  of  the  family  have  been  with  a  green  and  sometimes  reddiaD  ^^ 

discovered,  according  to  Pictet. — ^The  common  line,  and  8  oblong  black  spota  margiM^  *^ 

tree  frog  of  North  America  (hyla  ter$icoloT^  Le  white  on  the  sides.    It  is  a  lively  species.  ^^ 

Oonte)  resembles  a  toad  in  form,  but  is  more  stantly  chirping  like  a  cricket,  even  la  caf<  ^ 

flattened ;   body  short  and  warty  above,  the  ty ;  it  fluents  the  edges  of  poob,  aad  1*  "^ 

color  varying  from  pale  ash  to  dark  brown,  times  found  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plaati^ 

with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  green-  may  easily  be  domesticated  so  as  to  take  >^ 

iah  brown,  wl^ite  and  granulated  below,  and  fit>mthelumd;  it  makeairaBlMiselei|«;  B^ 
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i    from  sonthern  New  England  to  the  gulf  TREMBLEY,  Absahav,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 

I  .^xico ;  it  is  intermediate  between  the  rani-  born  in  Geneva  in  1700,  died  in  1784.     He  was 

.  i.  nd  hyladm^  having  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  tntor  to  the  children  of  Lord  Bentinck,  English 

er  and  the  method  of  watching  for  its  prey  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  to  the 

■  .IK.'  latter;  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  duke  of  Richmond,  with  whom  he  yisited  6er» 

'  jc  disks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  sur-  many  and  Italy.     On  his  return  to  Geneva  in 

•  of  smooth  bodies. — In  the  genus  hylodu  1757  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  great 
:  j^..)  the  palate  is  toothed,  and  the  slender  council.     In  his  Memoire*  pour  servir  d  VhU- 

«-rs  and  toes  are  free,  with  small  disks,  toire  cTun  genre  de  polypes  d'eau  douce ^  d  hraa 

^«.^ ring's  tree  frog  {H.  Pickering ii,  Holbr.)  en  forme  de  coriies  (Ley den,  1744),  he  demon- 

.<arly  an  inch  long,  with  short  head  and  strated  that  these  creatures,  which  had  pre> 

,   -wish  brown  body,  with  dusky  rhomboidal  viously  been  classed  in  the  vegetable  king- 

'  ^  and  lines,  sometimes  like  the  letter  X  on  dom,  were  really  animals.     He  lett  also  several 

1  »aok ;  pale  flesh-colored  below,  tinged  with  works  of  a  religious  character. 

•  w  ish  on  the  throat.  This  is  the  true  peep-  TREMPELEAU,  a    W.   co.   of  Wisconsin^ 

f rojJT,  the  noise  being  made  by  both  sexes ;  bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 

-  inimer  they  cease  to  be  vocal,  retiring  from  sected  by  Trempeleau   Mountain    river,   and 

pools  where  the  eggs  were  laid  to  the  drained  also  by  Black  and  Buffalo  rivers ;  area, 

.•  1<,  where  they  live  on  trees,  hopping  about  684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0,  2,550.    The  surface  is 

-  .It*  branches  in  search  of  insects,  and  occa-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Capital,  Galesburg. 

..illy  uttering  a  shrill  whistle.     It  is  found  TRENCH,  Richard  Ohkxevix,  D.D.,  a  Brit- 

'  :;e  Xew  England  and  middle  states,  and  was  ish  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Dublin, 

.?d  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  who  Sept.  9,  1807.     He  is  the  second  son  of  Rich- 

liried  it  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  ard,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown  in  the 

<  -*^.   The  chestnut  tree  frog  {H.  lineatus,  Dum.  Irish  peerage,  and  of  Melesina,  granddaughter 

i    Bihr.)  is  about  2  inches  long,  brownish  of  Dr.  Richard  Chenevix,  formerly  bishop  of 

i   ^'imetimes  bluish  above,  with  a  yellowish  "Waterford.     He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 

.10  line  from  the  nose  to  the  arm  pit;  below  in  1829,  and  after  a  few  years  of  travel  took 

\Ai  white.    It  is  a  native  of  Cayenne;  the  orders,  became  a  country  curate,  and  published 

. '.ir  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  with-  two  volumes  of  poems  respectively  entitled 

•  t:ie  assistance  of  the  dorsal  pits  of  p//>a  (see  "  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems," 
\r>):  though  having  the  gills  and  swimming  and  *' The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr."  These, 
.  of  the  tadpole,  they  are  often  found  on  the  being  favorably  received,  were  succeeded  by 

., Ill's  back  at  a  considerable  distance  from  "Genoveva,"  '* Elegiac  Poems,"  and  "Poems 

•  r.  In  notodelphys  OTifera(W em\fiT\d)y  from  from  Eastern  Sources."  In  1841  he  became 
leziiela,  a  dorsal  fissure  in  the  female  leads  curate  to  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  then  at 

'  wo  lateral  pouches  in  which  the  eggs  are  Alverstoke,  and  in  1845  was  presented  by  Lord 

""i^^d,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is  developed  Ashburton  to  the  rectory  of  Itchenstoke.     He 

1  the  feet  are  produced. — In  the  genus  den-  was  appointed  in  1845  examining  chaplain  to 

'•  i(4's  (Wagler),  which  seems  to  connect  this  the  new  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  Hul- 

.Ay  with  the  toads,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  sean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  during  1845-^6,  and 

.<  r  jaw,  but  the  fingers  and  toes  end  in  disks,  in  1847  was  appointed  theologicd  professor  in 

.'.liiif?  the  species  to  lead  an  arboreal  life.-  King's  college,  London.     On  the  death  of  Dr. 

0  iK  (inctorivs  (Wagl.)  was  so  named  from  Buckland  in  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 

•  >tatement  that  the  natives  in  South  Ameri-  Palmerston  dean  of  Westminster,  which  dig- 
•ire  in  the  habit  of  pulling  out  the  feathers  nity  he  now  holds.  •  Dean  Trench  has  ac(]uired 
Tu   young  green  parrots,  and  rubbing  the  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  theological 

•  h1  of  the  batrachian  on  the  bare  place,  it  subjects,  and  as  a  philologist  and  poet.  His 
.'!2'  believed  that  the  new  feathers  there  chief  religious  works  are:    *' Notes    on  the 

•  wiiijr  will  be  red  or  yellow;  it  is  about  1^  Miracles,"  "Notes  on  the  Parables,"  "The 
.'•s  long:,  ferruginous  above  with  2  longitu-  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
.1  white  stripes.  "  Saint  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 

j  ICKFOIL.     See  Cloter.  ture,"  "Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ," 

1  lil^MIJECKI,  Staxislaw,  a  Polish  poet,  and  " Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Sey- 
rn  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  about  1724,  en  Churches  in  Asia"  (1861).     His  principal 

1  at  Tulczyn,  Dec.  12,  1812.     He  travelled  philological  works  are:   "On  the  Authorized 

-.•iiMvely,  became  intimate  with  the  principal  Version  of  the  New  Testament;"    "On   the 

•r:iry  men  of  France,  fought  some  80  duels  Study  of  Words,"  a  series  of  lectures  (1851),  of 

[    :ic -onnt  of  love  atiairs,  was  noticed  for  pe-  which  the  9th  English  and  22d  American  edi- 

'.iarities  in  dress,  diet,  and  manners,  served  tions  were  published  in  1861 ;  "On  the  Les- 

"  <.>rne  time  as  chamberlain  to  King  Stanislas  sons  in  Proverbs,"  "  Synonymes  of  the  New 

:_'i-tns,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  Testament,"  "English  Past  and  Present,"  and 

^  1  uiczyn,  a  country  seat  of  Count  Felix  Po-  "A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  for- 

•ki.     ilis  miscellaneous  poems  have  appeared  merly  in  Senses  different  from  their  present." 

'  various  collections,  the  last  edition  being  He  has  also  written  a  work  entitled  "  Calde- 

it  of  Leipsic,  1836,  in  2  vols.  ron,  hiB  Life  and  Genius,  with  Specimens  of  his 
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Plays,"  and  edited  ^  The  Bemains  of  the  late  tiien  undergoing  a  trial.    His  eftirts  tc*  r 

Mrs.  Richard  Trench,"  his  mother  (London,  gratefully  received  by  the  baron,  and  W.  .- 

186S).  mach  trouble  and  a  number  of  doiek.  A:  5: 

TKENOK,  Fbanz  tok  deb,  baron,  an  Ans-  remberg  he  met  the  Russian  generd  Liecr.- 

trian  military  leader,  born  in  Reggio,  Calabria,  who  was  marching  with  an  army  to  tic  Nr 

Jan.  1, 1711,  committed  suicide  in  prison  at  erlands,  and  who  persuaded  him  to  csvr  - 

Brtlnn  in  1749.    In  his  17th  year  he  entered  Russian  service,  and  gave  him  a  eompsz- 

the  Austrian  military  service,  but  was  obliged  dragoons  in  the  Tobolskoi  regiment  Af-. 

to  leave  it  in  1788  on  account  of  his  insubordi-  peace  he  was  received  wiUi  mudi  £$•  * . 

nation  and  excesses,  and  became  captain  in  a  Moscow,  though  his  advancement  irasr^t.--. 

Russian  hussar  regiment.     Twice  condemned  by  the  efforts  of  Goltz,  the  Prnsssn  sc  —j 

to  death' for  serious  violations  of  discipline,  he  dor.    His  cousin,  having  died,  left  him :: 

was  saved  by  Mmrshol  Mtlnnich,  and  after  6  his  estate,  but  on  condition  thathes^C'L  > 

months'  penal  labor  retired  to  his  estates  in  come  a  Catholic  and  should  serre  olj  : 

Blavonia.    In  1740,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  house  of  Austria.    To  secnre  this  he  t^ 

war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  he  was  per-  Vienna  in  1760,  but  out  of  all  thisbeqct-' 

mitted  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  raise  the  property  of  his  unde  he  received  oolj  *-. 

a  corps  of  Pandoors  at  his  own  expense,  which  florins,  with  which  he  purchased  the  lur.-. 

soon  numbered  6,000  men.    At  the  head  of  of  Zwerbach.    By  the  Anstrian  eoort  I'  t 

these  he  served  in  the  war  of  the  succession  made  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Cordovi  re- 

and  in  the  7  years'  war  which  followed,  and  siers.    In  March,  1764,  his  mother  d]ki '. 

distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  mili-  made  a  journey  to  Dantzic  to  settle  sos:  i: 

tary  capacity,  but  still  more  by  his  cruelty  and  ily  affairs,  and  was  there  apprehended  ^  - 

rapacity.    Having  at  length,  while  undergoing  Prussian  authorities,  carried  to  Berik  ^ 

trul  by  court  martial,  throttled  one  of  the  thence  taken  to  Magdebmig.     There  h  '- 

Judges  and  attempted  to  throw  him  out  of  a  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  dtadeL  l 

high  window,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  apartment  was  in  a  casemate,  the  fore  }<' 

imprisonment  in  the  fortress   of  ^rOnn.in  which  was  6  feet  wide  and  10  feet  ioL:— 

Moravia,  where  he  poisoned  himself.    He  pos-  was  divided  by  a  party  walL    He  wis  a  -'■ 

sessed  astonishing  physical  strength,  united  not  put  in  irons,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  tx  = 

with  a  disposition   of  extraordinary  feroci-  cauefed  him  to  be  removed,  May  27,  IT^i  -  • 

ty.    His  autobiography  appeared  at  Vienna  cell  in  the  Star  fort,  which  was  made  ep- 

in  1807,  under  the  title  of  Merhtoiirdigei  Le-  ly  for  his  confinement.    Enormous  duic*  ^ " 

h&n  und  Thaten  des  Freiherm  Franz  Don  der  fixed  to  his  ankle  at  one  end,  and  at  tbe  :•*- ' 

Trench;   and   his  life  has  been  written  by  to  a  ring  fastened  in  the  wall  about  3  f»tr' 

Htlbner,  under  the   title  of  Franz  van  d&r  the  ground.     A  huge  iron  ring  of  i  ^j- 

Trenchy  dargestellt  wn  einem  UnparteiiKhen,  breadth  was  riveted  around  his  nsked  ^' 

mit  einer  Vorrede  v&n  Sehubart  (8  vols.,  Stutt-  from  which  hung  a  chain  fixed  into  a  tiiitir 

gart,  1768). — Fbuedbioh  von  der,  baron,  a  Ger-  bar  2  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of  whiciT-- 

man  soldier  and  adventurer,  cousin  of  the  pre-  a  handcuff.     The  dungeon  was  built  z  - 

oeding,  bom  in  EOnigsberg,  Feb.  16, 1726,  gnil-  ditch  of  the  fortifications,  and  when  Trts^  - 

lotin^  in  Paris,  July  26,  1794.    He  was  edu-  tered  it  had  been  finished  only  11  dars.  f.  '-•' 

cated  at  the  university  of  EOnigsberg,  was  ad-  during  the  first  8  months  he  was  kept  cor:v«< 

mitted  in  1742  into  the  bodyguard  of  Frederic  ly  wet  by  the  water  dropping  torn  tk' '-^ 

the  Great,  and  when  only  18  years  old  was  se-  lime  and  plaster.    Even  under  these  d- • - 

lected  to  instruct  the  Silesian  cavalry.    During  stances  he  nearly  succeeded  in  makis:  -^ 

the  following  winter  he  engaged  in  a  secret  in-  escape.    In  1766  a  masaive  irea  eolith  ^' 

trlgue  with  the  princess  Amelia,  second  sister  put  around  his  neck  and  connected  vn.  - 

of  the  king,  and  to  this  circumstance,  it  has  chains  of  the  foot  by  heavy  linka   la  ^^':' 

been  thought,  his  after  misfortunes  were  ow-  dition  he  lay  imprisoned  until  Dec34J  ' 

ing.    In  the  campaign  of  1744  he  served  with  enduring  sufferings  of  a  most  terrible  cj>^ 

great  distinction,  acting  as  the  ac^utant  of  Fred-  ter,  and  repeatedly  making  the  most  diris**- 

eric,  with  whom  he  became  a  special  favorite,  tempts  to  free  himself.    On  that  daj  be  *- 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  his  amour  came  to  released  by  order  of  Frederic,  and  in  - 

light,  or  at  least  was  suspected  by  the  king,  1764,  was  carried  to  Prague,  where  be  «r"' 

and  Trenck  was  arrested  and  confined  for  sev-  renewed  persecutions  from  the  men  vfa  --' 

eral  weeks  for  having  been  a  few  minutes  late  control  of  bis  estates.    IMsappoiotedcf rj"^ 

on  parade.    In  the  campaign  of  1746  he  again  ment  at  the  Austrian  court,  he  retired  k-> 

distinguished  himself;  but  having  corresponded  la  Ohapelle,  married  there  in  1766,  m  ^'; 

on  private  affairs  with  his  cousin  Baron  Franz,  for  several  years  in  peace,  occopyio^  du^*'^ 

then  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  was  cashiered,  in  writing  a  series  of  periodical  ^^^^,'1 

and  without  trial  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  L^ami  de$  Junnmes,  in  which  he  ^^^.y,^ 

Glatz,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  ions  of  a  liberal  character,  and  in  pv^^..* 

a  year.    After  several  desperate  efforts   he  tacked  the  Roman  Catholic  chmtb.  ^'^'. 

escaped,  went  to  Vienna,  and  exerted  himself  appeared  his  poem  of  **  Tbe  Uaeedoiat^P^^ 

to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  .cousin,  who  was  which  gave  him  considerable lepotitKV 
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<  V .      He  also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  in  larl  j  built.'    It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirely  of 

* !  1   be  was  very  sacoessful  at  first,  bnt  once  marble  in  the  Byzantine  style  in  1212.    Tho 

'  e    in  London  was  defranded  to  so  large  an  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  built  of  red 

Mint  thnt  he  gave  np  the  business.    From  marble,  and  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 

4-     to   1777  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent  held  its  meetings. 

oiling  through  England  and  France;  tfnd  The manufisictures  are  not  important,  bnt  it  is 

1 1  o   latter  country  he  became  intimate  with  one  of  the  seats  of  the  transit  trade  between 

[^'ranklin,  then  American  minister,  and  the  Italy  and  Germany. — ^Tridentnm  is  supposed  to 

i\ts   St.  Germcdn  and  De  Vergennes,  who  have  been  founded  by  the  Rhaetians  of  Etmria. 

li^     him  advantageous  proposals  to  go  to  The  Romans  colonized  it,  and  on  the  decline  of 

^r  iia,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accept-  that  empire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands 

by  his  affection  for  his  family.     The  land-  of  the  Oenomani,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  dokea 

\'<.*  of  Hesse-Gassel  also  offered  him  a  com-  of  Bavaria.    During  the  middle  ages  it  became 

-ion  in  the  army  going  to  America  to  assist  a  free  imperial  city  under  its  bishops,  who  were 

British,  which  he  refused,  saying:  *^My  princes  of  the  empire  with  a  vote  in  the  diet 

-t  beats  in  the  cause  of  freedom  only;  I  wiU  at  Ratisbon  until  1802,  when  its  government 

•  T   assist  in  enslaving  men.     Were  I  at  the  was  secularized. 

<  1  of  your  brave  grenadiers,  I  should  revolt  TRENT,  Gounoil  of,  the  last  oecumenical 

he  Americans."    Subsequently  he  retired  to  council  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  church.  The  first 

t'^tato  at  Zwerbach,  and  spent  several  years  occasion  for  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  16tii 

jrricultural  pursuits ;  but  his  property  having  century  was  furnished  by  Lnther  and  the  Prot- 

11  entirely  mined  by  floods  and  storms,  he  estant  princes,  who  appealed  from  the  decision 

•Hired  his  broken  fortune  by  publishing  a  of  the  pope  to  a  council.    This  appeal  was  snp- 

iccHion  of  his  works  and  a  history  of  his  life,  ported  by  the  Catholic  princes,  and  the  empe- 

.*-e  frained  him  money  and  reputation,  espe-  ror  Charles  V.,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  prom- 

]y  the  autobiography,  which  was  extraordi-  ised  to  induce  the  pope  to  convoke  the  counciL 

ri I V  successfuL    After  the  death  of  Frederic  Three  popes,  however,  Leo  X,,  Adrian  VI.,  and 

ITS()  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  Clement  YIL,  died  before  the  demands  of  the 

i.illed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  Germans  were  complied  with.    Paul  III.  ap- 

"!  ve  country.    Here  he  might  have  lived  in  pointed  it  to  convene  at  Mantua,  May  27, 1537; 

<<  t  nosfi,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  but  when  the  duke  of  Mantua  objected,  Yicenza 

\  tint  ion  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  to  Pa-  was  selected.    The  war  between  the  emperor 

.  vv  here  he  was  arrested  by  the  committee  of  and  the  king  of  France,  and  the  conference  be- 

>  1  io  s^ifety  and  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  tween  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  Ratbbon  in 

•AS  f\  st^cret  emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  1641,  caused  new  delays.    At  length  Paul  HI. 

I  R  EN'T,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  convoked  it  for  Nov.  1, 1542,  but  on  account  of 

.r^'.>nl.shire,  4  m.  N.  from  Bnrslem,  fiows  the  war  with  France  again  put  off  the  day  of 

:  •  >  I  ;;h  tlie  central  part  of  the  island,  and  near  opening  to  March  15,  1545.    The  actual  open- 

rton-on-Strather,  Lincolnshire  Joins  the  Ouse  ing,  owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  bishops  and 

t'irm  the  estuary  called  the  Humber,  which  ambassadors,  did  not  take  place  until  Dec.  18, 

^  i  nto  the  North  sea  between  Spurn  Head  in  1546.  The  objects  of  the  council  were  to  effect 

>'-k^hire  and  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire;  a  reformation  of  the  church,  to  define  more  ex- 

:il  Ienp:th  of  the  Trent  and  Humber,  190  m.  plicitly  the  impugned  doctrines  of  the  chnrch, 

-  (H»ur9e  is  very  circuitous,  but  is  in  a  general  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Protestants  to 

.  Vj.  and  N.  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  return  to  the  old  faith.    At  the  2d  session 

!-»%  from  whence  it  flows  easterly  for  about  (Jan.  7,  1546)  the  council  fixed  the  mode  of 

>  !ii.  to  the  sea.   It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Gains-  transacting  business.    The  discussions  and  de- 

T.msili  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  to  Burton-  liberations  were  to  take  place  in  private  con- 

1-  Front  for  barges  of  25  tons.     Its  chief  trib-  gregationa;  subsequently  general  congregations 

'  iiios  beside  the  Ouse  are  the  Sow,  Tame,  were  to  draft  the  resolutions,  which  finally 

» .r,  Devon,  Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and  were  to  be  promulgated  in  public  sessions  as 

is  connected  with  several  other  rivers  and  decrees.    In  the  8d  session  (Feb.  4)  the  Nicene 

I .  iu'ibl '  waters  by  a  series  of  canals.  creed  was  read  and  declared  to  be  the  basis  of 

rUKXT  (Ital.    Trento ;   Ger.   Trient;  ano.  the  further  proceedings.    In  the  4th  session 

'  ''iJ>'ntHm),  a  walled  town  of  Austria,  in  the  (April  8)  tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally 

•  r«  >1.  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situ-  with  the  Bible  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  Apocrypha  of 

•  \\  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  13  m.  N.  N.  the  Gld  Testament  were  included  in  the  canon 
.  from  Roveredo,  and  72  m.  N.  W.  from  Ven-  of  the  Bible;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to 

••;  pop.  about  15,000.     It  stands  in  a  small  be  the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

•  il  very  beautiful  valley  among  the  Alps,  and  chnrch  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.    In  the 
•Miits  elevation  the  climate  is  exceedingly  cold  8  following  sessions  (June  17,  1546;  Jan.  18 

t  winter,  while  the  reflection  of  the  sun^s  rays  and  March  3,  1547),  the  Gatholic  doctrines  of 

nn  the  surrounding  moantains  makes  it  re-  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacraments 

irkahly  hot  in  summer.    The  streets  are  most-  were  defined,   and  an  anathema  pronounced 

'  wide  and  well  paved,  and  tho  houses  are  in  upon  all  who  rejected  these  doctrines.    In  the 

te  Italian  style  and  generally  well  and  regu-  8th  session  (March  8),  88  of  the  56  bishops  pres- 
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ent,  to^^fther  with  tbe  p^al  legate,  decreed,  on  pope,  and  his  fear  tliat  his  death  adf^  ktd  t» 

the  ground  of  being  exposed  at  Trent  to  the  a  schism.    It  took  place  on  Dec  4,  lM9i,  tt  hi 

plagne,  to  a^jonrn  to  Bologna,  notwithstand-  25th  public  session.    The  decrees  vers  ofstd 

ing  the  decided  opposition  of  the  emperor,  at  by  255  members,  consisting  <mP  4  legBtM,9o(bff 

whose  request  18  German  and  Spanish  bisl^-  cardinals,  8  patriarchs,  25  archbiihopt,  If^ 

ops  remained  at  Trent    At  Bologna,  where  6  bishops,  89  representatives  of  absent  bibLc{isT 

archbishops,  82  bishops,  and  4  generals  of  re-  abbots,  and  7  generals  of  r^eligioQs  ordtr».  At 

ligious  orders  were  present,  the  9th  and  10th  authentic  copy  was  also  signed  by  the  ua\m- 

sessions  were  held  (April  21  and  June  2) ;  but,  sadors  of  the  secular  governments,  whh  Uf 

at  the  express  order  of  the  pope,  who  had  exception  of  the  ambasudor  of  Spain,  vkow 

some  apprehensions  of  a  schism,  no  decrees  without  instruction,  and  the  ambssttdor  d 

were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of  proro*  France,  who  was  absents    The  decren  t«r 

gation.    As  the  emperor  could  not  be  pre*  confirmed  by  the  pope,  with  the  ussxiic^M 

vailed  upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Bolo*  consent  of  the  carainals,  in  the  oonosktrr  d 

gna,  the  council  was  indefinitely  prorogued  by  Jan.  26, 1564;  but  the  pope  reserved  toLio- 

a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17, 1549.  self  the  right  of  explaining  obscure  or  eom^ 

The  pope  died  in  Nov.  1549,  and  on  j£ay  1,  verted  points.    The  councU  was  accepted  a- 

1551,  the  council  was  reopened  at  Trent  by  conditionally  by  most  of  the  Italian  fXtia,  bf 

order  of  his  successor  Julius   III.     France  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the  German  enptfcr. 

protested  against  the  continuation,  and  all  the  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  nrerog^tf^^ 

French  bishops  and  theologians  withdrew.    In  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  NetherlsDds;  viti 

the  succeeding  transactions  the  Jesuits  Lainex  some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hnn^iry: 

and  Salmeron,  who  were  sent  to  the  conn-  and  only  so  far  as  respects  doctrines  bjFnint 

cil  as  papal  theologians,  took 'a  leading  part  The  *^  Canons  and  becrees"  of  the  cosq'L 

There  appeared  also  representatives  from  the  were  printed  by  Aldus  (Rome,  1564).    Tu 

Protestant  princes  of  WOrtemberg  and  Bran-  *'  Oatechism,"  an  authorized  summary  d  tte 

denburg,  and  even  Melanchthon  was  summoned  faith  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  cooorii.  i^ 

there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony;  peared  at  Borne  in  1566,  and  the  coUectiLst/ 

but  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  reunion,  documents  relating  to  its  history  was  (dric 

and  soon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  of  the  by  Le  Plat  (7  vols.  4to.,  Louvain,  1781  u  T^ 

Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor  caused  first  complete  history  of  the  council  wss  vni- 

the  assembled  fathers  (April  28,  1552)  to  sns-  ten  by  the  Servite  monk  Paolo  Saipi  (Lt^fi*  <^ 

pend  their  deliberations.    During  this  period,  1619;  English  translation  by  Brent,  Ui^ 

extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  session,  1676\  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to  tk 

the  doctrmes  of  the  eucharist,  of  confession  and  papal  court  Against  him  vrrote  the  Je^  ^^ 

extreme  unction,  and  two  reformatory  decrees  lavicino  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1636-7).    A  vrrk  « 

on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were  promul-  the  discrepancies  of  both  has  been  ]«-  ^*^' 

gated.    Paul  IV.  was  anxious  to  assemble  the  ed  by  Dr.  Brischar  (2  vols.,  TftbinKeo*  I^*•- 

eonncil  at  Rome,  but  Pius  IV.  consented  to  its  Mendham^s  **  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Irtsr/ 

reopening  at  Trent,  which  took  place  on  Jsn.  (London,  1884)  contains  extracts  from  2$  ^» 

18,  1562,  through  the  cardinal  legate  Prince  umes  of  manuscripts  collected  in  Italy  hjh^- 

Hercules  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.    France  and  the  Guilford.    The  publication  of  the  oriposj  >^-' 

German  emperor  demanded  very  urgentiy  a  and  the  diary  of  the  council,  by  AugiutioeTW 

thorough  reformation,  and  in  particular  the  ner,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  hu  Uct 

concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  abo-  promised. 

fition  of  celibacy  and  fasting ;  but  their  propo-  TR£NTE-Uy.    See  Roros  bt  Kon.    . 

dtion  was  voted  down.    On  Nov.  18  the  car-  TRENTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  ^<^ 

dhud  of  Lorraine  arrived,  with  14  bishops,  8  Jersey  and  of  Mercer  co.,  situatea  oo  tl«  J^ 

abbots,  and  18  theologians  from  France,  and  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  the  conAmon  <^ 

presented  in  the  name  of  his  nation  84  refer-  Assunpink  creek,  and  at  the  head  of  •^*-*' 

matory  articles,  but  subsequently  abandoned  boat  navigation,  30  m.  N.  £.  from  Philsde/.  *  ^ 

their  advocacy.    On  the  question  whether  the  and  57  m.  8.  W.  from  New  York;  pop.  in  1^ 

dignity  and  rights  of  the  bishops  are  of  papal  17,221.    Its  situation  on  the  Delaware  <^a 

or  of  divine  origin,  the  bishops  found  it  impos-  mands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  U^-' 

sible  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was  con-  region  on  the  W.  bank.    The  city  is  ttfsit:^ 

sequently  left  undecided.  Decrees  were  adopt-  laid  out,  and  lighted  with  gaa,  and  hm  cof 

ed  ordering  an  index  of  prohibited  books  to  be  elegant  stores  and  residences.    Main  Mn*^  * 

made,  and  defining  the  doctrines  of  the  masa,  the  principal  business  thoronghiars,  ami  ^^ 

ordination,  the  hierarchy,  marriage,  celibacy,  street  has  the  greatest  nomber  of  to  ^ 

purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and  deuces.    Assunpink  creek  divides  the  city  '*'» 


images,  monastic  vows,  indulgences,  and  fiist-  nearly  equal   parts.    The   8d,  4th,  *i>^  .  * 

ing  and  abstinence.    A  number  of  "  reforma-  wards  lie  south  of  the  creek,  stud  tfae  t««*  ^'^ 

tory''  decrees  were  also  passed,  the  most  im-  named  formerly  composed  the  boroiurik  « 

portant  of  which  enjoins  the  establishment  of  South  Trenton,  which  was  nniled  to  Tno^*' 

theological  seminaries.    The  dose  of  the  conn-  in  1851.    The  6th  ward,  fomeriv  LavK'*'*' 

oil  was  hastened  by  a  serious  sickness  of  tiie  waa  annexed  to  the  ei^  in  1864.    Wsitf  * 
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1  from  the  Delaware  to  a  reservoir  N.  in  1799.    On  the  night  preceding  Dec.  26. 177<^ 

.  i  e  city.    The  oapitol  is  a  handsome  stone  Gen.  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  nver  at 

•  liii<ir<  100  feet  by  60,  stuccoed  in  imitation  McConkey^s  ferry,  and  attacked  the  Hessians, 
'  r-itnite.   The  oonnty  court  house  is  in  South  who  were  encamped  in  Trenton,  surprising  and 

lion,  and  is  a  fine  building  of  brick,  stuo-  routing  them  completely,  taking  about  1,000 

I .    There  is  also  a  good  town  hall.  Trenton  prisoners,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1,000  stand  of 

»  (N>ri tains  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  founded  arms,  and  4  standards.    The  Hessians  numbered 

I  ^  1^  S,  and  haying  accommodations  for  825  about  1,500,  and  86  were  killed  in  the  skirmish, 

u'rits ;  the  state  normal  school,  established  while  the  American  loss  was  but  4.    The  force 

■  -^53,  and  having  extensive  buildings  admi-  of  the  enemy  in  tlie  vicinity  being  superior  to 

y  adapted  for  its  purpose,  with  100  pupils  Washington^  he  returned  to  his  camp  on  the 

.  ^^30  ;  and  the  state  penitentiary,  which  on  other  side  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the 

I.  1,  1860,  had  317  inmates.   There  is  a  state  26th.    In  1788,  Washington,  while  on  his  way 

:iry  of  8,000  volumes,  beside  a  valuable  law  from  New  York  to  Mount  Vernon,  was  re- 

•  .<r>r,  and  a  public  library  of  about  2,000  ceived  with  a  triumphant  welcome  on  the 

•  Til  «8.     There  are  2  banks,  each  with  a  cap-  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  this  place. 

.  of  $350,000,  and  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Bap-  TRENTON  FALLS,  a  post  village  of  Oneida 

a    Episcopal,  2  Friends',  2  Lutheran,  7  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  West  Canada  creek,  15  m.  N.  £. 

•  hodist,  4  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Oath-  from  Utica.    It  is  principally  noted  for  its  falls, 

^:.      Five  newspapers  are  published  in  the  6  in  number,  occupying  at  intervals  a  ravine 

>',  3  of  which  are  daily.    There  are  2  wood-  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  812 

Ijrids^es  over  the  Delaware  opposite  the  city,  feet.    The  cascades  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

K-  1,100  feet  long,  built  about  1810,  and  crossed  High  walls  of  rock,  sometimes  reaching  160 

the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad,  and  feet,  confine  the  stream,  which  is  very  rapid, 

c-  other  about  1,800  feet  long,  completed  in  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  falls.    The 

;•>.     The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  village,  a  short  distance  below,   contains  a 

♦'.>iiiili  the  city,  forming  a  water  communica-  church,  a  large  hotel,  and  about  20  houses.    It 

ri  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  by  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Utica. 

.  luiviirable  feeder  ofthe  canal,  with  Lambert-  TRENTOWSKI,  Febdinand  Bronislaw,  a 

;  .»  and  New  Hope,  about  18  m.  N.    Trenton  Polish  philosopher,  born  near  Warsaw  in  1808. 

I'onnected  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila-  He  studied  in  Lukow  and  at  the  university  of 

phia  and  Trenton  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Warsaw,  was  for  some  time  teacher  of  the 

Jrofids^  and  with  New  York  by  the  Camden  Latin  language  and  of  Polish  history  and  liter- 

1    Amboy  and  New  Jersey  railoads.    The  ature  at  the  gymnasium  of  Szczucin,  after  the 

'.vidore  Delaware  railroad    connects  with  Polish  revolution  o(  1880-81  resorted  to  the 

.'  OiiTiiden  and  Amboy  road  at  this  point ;  at  German  universities  of  KOnigsberg,  Heidelberg, 

1  t  >n,  56  m.  N.  of  Trenton,  it  connects  with  and  Freiburg,  and  finally  established  himself  aa 

<•  Leliigh  Valley  railroad,  and  only  awaits  the  Doc^nt  at  the  last  named  place,  making  the 

•'  >j>letion  of  a  short  branch  road  from  Bel-  German  philosophy  the  subject  of  his  critical 

1  re  to  connect  it  with  the  Lackawanna  and  examination.    His  principal  writings,  in  Ger- 

-.^torn  road  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  man,  Latin,  and  Polish,  are:    Gmndlage  der 

.e  city  has  4  iron  founderies;  a  locomotive  unhenellen  Philosophie  (1837);  De  Vita  Ho- 

1  machine  factory,  now  (1862)  engaged  in  minis  Sterna  (1838);    Vorstudiemur  Wissen- 

.-ting  and  finishing  large  guns;  2  wire  fac-  Bchaft  der  Natur  (1840);  Chowanna  czyli  sya- 

•  •.e>;  a  wire  rope  factory  and  a  rolling  mill,  tern  pedagogihi  (1842);   Stosunek  filozofii  do 

ii  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  eyhemetyhi  (1843);  Myslini  czyli  hika  (1844); 

it«\s;  a  manufactory  of  edged  tools,  swords,  and  Demonomania  (1844;  2d  ed.,  1854). 

". ;    a  malleable  iron  foundery;  2  manufao-  TREPAN,  and  Trephine  (Gr.  rpinrao),  to  per- 

•'ie-^  of  granite  or  white  porcelain  ware,  and  .  forate),  two  surgical  instruments  used  for  na- 

of   yellow  and  Rockingham  earthenware,  moving  portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 

.   i<  h  together  make  about  half  the  ware  of  other  parts  of  the  bony  structure.    The  first 

'^j   descriptions    produced    in    the  United  was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 

iiv's ;  a  manufactory  of  terra  cotta,  and  one  attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeth 

J  tire  brick;  a  large  cotton  and  woollen  manu-  on  its  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 

I  \-*v\\  4  paper  mills,  3  flouring  mills,  2  steam  a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 

i\v  iiiilla.  2  manufactories  of  bows,  bent  felloes,  Several  different  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were 

■\ft^,  sleit^h  runners,  &c.,  and  2  tanneries.    A  furnished  by  the  instrument  makers.    The  tro- 

.  .:e  number  of  musket  and  rifle  barrels  are  phine  is  an  instrument  of  later  invention.    Like 

<\v  made  in  the  city,  and  a  manufactory  of  the  trepan  it  has  a  cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gim- 

I'iiion,  rilles,  muskets,  swords,  projectiles,  &c.,  let.    A  sharp  steel  point  called  a  centre  pin, 

-  .i'M)ut  (April,  1862)  to  commence  operations,  which  can  be  pressed  into  the  bone  until  the 

1  ho  iirst  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made  saw  has  made  a  groove  for  itself,  passes  down 

•out  IG'^O,  and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  is  removable 

\  i.'iil.  William  Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of  by  the  operator  as  soon  as  the  groove  is  made. 

i->'in)ily.     It  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  The  cutting  is  accomplished,  not  as  in  the  tre- 

N-  ;v  Jcr&ey  in  1790,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  pan  by  a  rotatory  movement,  but  by  semi-rota- 
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He  early  began tke^tody  of  the  uatoral  edenoea,  afterward.    Thoucli  the  nimiber  of  tribes  ^ 

became  ia  1807  prefeaaor  of  medieine  in  the  Tarfed,  that  of  the  coriad  always  reauik 

lyeenm  at  Berlhi,  in  1812  ordinary  profefeor  of  the  same,  the  relation  of  the  latter  tr<  t. 

botany  «nd  nataral  history  at  Rostock,  in  1816  former  being  modified. — ^In  the  Gredm  $u^ 

professorofbotanyanddireetor  of  the  botanic  of  antiquity,  also,  the  people  are  i^qotr 

garden  at  Breslan,  and  subsequently  was  trans-  mentioned   as  divided  mto    tribes  (<^  ' 

ferred  to  Bonn,  where  he  now  holds  the  last  ^vXac),  which  at  an  early  period  had  the  cL- 

named  position.  His  principal  work  is  his  Pky-  acter  of  dans,  and  later  moetly  tiiat  of  Mzr- 

iioloffie  der  Gewdeluei^  vols.,  Bonn,  1885-^9).  rial  or  political  divisiona.    ini««,  whet  n 

He  has  also  written  Vom  intiendigen  Bau  dir  people  were  of  different  raoea,  not  Boffickr. 

GmdehM  (Gdttingen,  1806),  and  in  1855  pub-  blended  together,  the  tribes  frequently  co:<> 

lished  a  treatise  at  Leipsio  on  the  application  tuted  classes  distinguished  by  a  differes^  j 

of  wood  engraving  to  the  delineation  of  plants,  rights.     They  were  subdivided  into  ^«r^ 

He  also  assisted  his  brother  in  his  Vermiichte  (fititemities).  ycw|  ^entee),  &c.    The  ii<jn£- 

86kT^/tm  anatamitehen  uni  physiohgitchm  Ith-  were  originally  divided  into  8  clans  called  Ef; 

fta^<4vola.,  Gdttingen  and  Bremen,  1816-21),  leis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatas,  and  tRft« 

and  fh>m  1824  to  1835  edited,  with  his  brother  this  division  can  be  discovered  in  the  )l<' 

tindT\edemajmyiheZeit9chri/tJ^PhynologieL  of  Almost  all  the  countries  aettled  bj  V:^ 

TBEVISO  (anc  7brvmum%  a  fortdfied  city  The  lonians  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  yftx . 

of  Austrian  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  a  delega-  vided  into  Teleontes  or  Gkleontes,  Hcf  ^v% 

tion  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Argadenses,  and  .^gicorensea.    Theseus  br* 

Venice,  situated  on  the  river  Sile,  20  m.  N.  N.  duced  a  political  division  of  the  peopk  i- 

W.fromVeniee;  pop.  about  20,000.  The  Sile  is  Eupatrids  (nobles),  Geomori  (agricate< 

navigable  for  boats,  and  communicates  by  means  ana  Demiurgi  (laborers).    The  constitutk:  -' 

of  otmals  with  the  lagoons  of  Venice.    Silk  and  Solon  preserved  the  original  dividos  ku  *. 

cotton  goods  and  cutlery  are  manufactured.   A  dans,  though  considerably  lessening  its  iS; ' 

considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grdn,  fruit,  tanoe ;  that  of  Oliathenes  abolished  it,  cmr-. 

and  cattle ;  and  an  annual  flair  is  hdd  in  Octo-  10  new  tribes  <^  a  territorial  chanicttr,  £- 

her,  which  lasts  16  days.    Treviso  is  the  see  vided  into  100  demu    (See  Dsif06.)>-Fcr  1 

of  a  bishop,  and  has  several  societies  for  ad-  tribes  of  Israel,  see  Hbbbxws,  voL  iz.  p.  30. 

vandng  knowledge.    It  was  a  town  of  impor-  TRIBONIANUS,  a  Roman  jurist  sod  yJ- 

tance  under  the  Romans,  was  made  by  the  licist,  who  flourished  during  the  r&ga  d  «> 

Lombards  the  capital  of  their  two  margra-  tinian,  died  A.  D.  646.     Under  Jsstiiik : 

viates,  became  independent  during  the  feuds  occupied  the  offices  of  ^ic4ntora(imjw20<)  •> 

between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellmea,  and  in  magUter  offieiarum,  of  praetorian  prefect  ^^ 

1844  placed  itself  under  the  govemnient  of  of  consul.    Accordii^  to  doubtftu  statcice:^ 

Venice,  and  haa  since  that  time  shared  her  fate,  of  Suidas,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  p • 

In  1797  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Mor-  natural  abilitiea  and  of  wonderful  learniBg-  -' 

tier,  who  in  1808  received  the  title  of  duke  avaridoua,  corrupt,  and  with  greatskiDKLti'' 

of  Treviso.    In  the  summer  of  1848  it  was  for  tery.    In  628  he  was  one  of  the  10  ccm-^ 

a  short  time  defended  against  the  Austrians.  aioners  selected  b^  ^e  emperor  to  fona  -; 

TRI ADITZA.    See  Sophia.  firet  Oodex,  and  in  680  was  placed  at  the  lit^ 

TRIAL.    See  Jubt,  and  PBOOBsa.  of  the  cooomittee  of  the  most  ^^rated  p^' 

TRIANGLE.    See  Tbioonombtbt.  ci  that  time  who  were  to  compile  the  J)it>^ 

TRIANGULATIOK    See  Subvetiho.  or  Pandecte,  which  was  finished  and  proi: 

TRIBE  (Lat  tribtu),  the  term  applied  to  the  gated  in  633.    He  at  the  same  time,  with  r^ 

principal  divirions  of  the  Roman  people.    The  others,  compiled  the  4  books  of  the  hf^*'* 

Romans  are  said  to  have  been  divided  by  Rom*  of  Justinian,  published  in  683 ;  and  the  ^^  - 

nlus  into  8  tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  theHtienses,  Oodex  of  that  emperor,  publuhed  in  5Si  ^^^ 

and  the  Luceres,  respectively,  it  is  believed,  rep-  also  his  work. 

resenting  the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  Etrus-  TRIBUNE  (LaL  trtbunm),  literallj,  >  ^*^ 

can  elements  of  the  population,  or  rather  of  man  officer  who  predded  over  a  tribe  ibrt^ 

the  patricians,  who  In  the  earliest  period  of  tain  purposes  oonnected  with  its  intemsl^ 

Roman  history  constituted  the  state.    Each  ministration,. or  represented  it  in  lome  otx 

tribe  was  subdivided  into  10  euria,  and  was  capacity.    It  is  proper  to  renuirk,  bove^^ 

bound  to  furnish  1,000  men  to  serve  on  foot,  that  some  of  the  various  officers  to  whoQ'^> 

and  100  horsemen,  or  eeleret,  out  of  whom  name  was   appUed   exercised  fbnctioQi  tj 

subsequentiv  the  order  of  eguitea  or  knights  included  in  tiiis  signification.    Six  ^om^ 

was  formed.    This  arrangement  was  altered  tribunes  are  mentioned  in  Roman  histcfft.vu. 

by  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tul-  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes,  t^-'-^^ 

lius,  which  admitted  the  plebeians  to  a  share  ^e^ffrufn^  tribunes  of  tiie  Servian  tribes,  tm:^-^ 

in  political  power,  and  divided  the  city  into  4  of  the  people,  militaiy  tribunes  irith  cf^'^ 

and  the  surrounding  country  into  20  circles,  power,  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  w^^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  the  offices  were  created  nearly  in  the  ^^^F] 

number  of  tribes  had  been  augmented  to  86  by  given.— The  exiatenee  of  a  tribone  or  lif 

successive  additions,  but  no  others  were  made  of  each  of  the  three   patridan  tribes,  u-' 
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.menses,  the  Titienfles,  and  the  LnoereSi  but  members  of  that  order  were  eligible  for  the 

•  -h  originally  comprehended  the  whole  body  office ;  bo  that  if  a  patrician  were  desirous  of 

Koiuan  dtizens,  is  better  established  than  filling  it,  he  was  obliged  to  qualify  himself  by 

nature  of  the  functions  exercised  by  such  becoming  a  plebeian.    The  early  incumbents 

I  NTS,  which,  it  maybe  said  in  general  terms,  of  the  office  exercised  author!^  within  the 

.ided  the  direction  of  all  ci^,  religious,  city  limits  and  over  one  mile  of  adjacent  ter- 

1  military  afiairs.    They  do  not  occur  after  ritory ;  and  in  order  that  access  might  be  had 

three  tribes  ceased  to  exist  as  political  to  them  at  all  times,  the  doors  of  their  houses 

\  I  OS. — The  tribunus  eeUrum^  under  the  kings,  were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night,  and  all 

s     the  commander  of  the  800  eelerea  or  persons  taking  refuse  there  were  assured  of 

.tl   body  guard,  of  whom  100  were  taken  protection.    For  similar  reasons  they  were  for- 

fi    each  tribe ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  bidden  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city  for  a 

^,  to  whom  he  was  next  in  rank,  he  con-  whole  day.    Although  their  lawful  power  waa 

:  d   tlie  senate  and  performed  other  royal  originally  merely  auxilium^  or  the  right  to 

:ions.    The  office  ceased  with  the  over-  afford  protection,  they  assumed  within  a  few 

•  'W  of  the  kingly  rule. — ^The  tribunes  of  the  years  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  in 
\\a.n  tribes  were  the  administrative  chiefs  454  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  secur- 
t!ie  30  local  tribes  into  which  Servius  Tul*  ing  the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners 
^  divided  the  Roman  conunonalty,  and  were  whose  labors  led  to  codification  of  the  laws  of 
.-irially  charged  with  keeping  a  register  of  the  12  tables.    During  the  2d  decemvirate  the 

inh:ibitantsof  their  respective  districts,  and  tribunate  was  suspended,  but  with  the  over- 

Jieir  property,  for  the  purpose  of  taxatioo.  throw  of  that  oligarchy  it  was  restored  wiUi 

•  y  are  supposed  by  Niebuhrto  be  identical  augmented  powers;  and  as  the  tribes  now 
!  •  the  trihuni  mrarii,  who  in  the  later  days  included  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 
he  republic  acted  as  general  inspectors  and  plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 

\'rtor3  of  the  cb$  militare  for  the  payment  of  of  all  classes  of  citizens.    They  .now  also  ac- 

-  troops. — ^The  tribunes  of  the  people  (tri"  quired  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
.  /  pubis)  were  the  most  important  of  all  the  tions  of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 

-^rs  bearing  the  name ;  and  to  the  influence  discussions,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 

1  h  they  exerted  inchecldng  the  usurpations  in  the  doors  of  the  senate  house;  and  hence 

lie  aristocratical  element  have  been  attrib-  they  gradually  assumed  the  privilege  of  inter- 

1  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  dura-  cession  against  any  action  taken  by  a  magis- 

L     They  were  first  created  after  the  seces-  trate,  and  by  the  interposition  of  their  veto 

1  of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  were  enabled  to  annul  any  decree  of  the  sen- 

4^  B.  C,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  re-  ate  or  stop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 

n  to  the  city,  and  were  empowered  to  afford  assigned.    On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 

\  e(  > tion  to  the  plebeians  against  any  abuse  on  interfered  to  compel  the  consuls  to  comply  with 

-  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates,  for  which  decrees  of  the  senate.  In  ISO  B.  0.  they  be- 
,'o>e  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  came  senators  by  virtue  of  their  office.  They 
>•  'lablc,  and  any  attempt  against  their  invio-  also  added  to  their  right  of  bringing  patricians 
. '  i  t  y  was  made  punishable  by  outlawry  and  who  had  violated  the  rights  of  plebeians  before 
citiire  of  property.    They  appear  to  have  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  that  of  commanding 

I  ori  irinally  two  in  number,  and  to  have  been  their  viatores  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 
-sd  for  the  term  of  one  year  by  the  comitia  magistrate,  as  a  consul  or  a  censor,  and  imprison 
tlio  centuries ;  but  as  the  latter  were  under  him,  or  even  to  hurl  him  from  the  Tarpeian 

.t  control  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  rock.  Of  equal  importance  was  the  power  ex- 
real  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians  was  clusively  possessed  by  them,  and  frequently 
'  ^ome  time  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  and  exercised  without  consulting  the  senate,  of 
iteoame  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  the  proposing  ^2(&t#cito  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes; 
>'ine9  really  the  representatives  and  proteo-  and  after  these  had  obtained  by  the  Horten- 
^  of  their  order,  they  must  be  chosen  by  sian  law,  286  B.  C,  the  binding  force  of  laws, 
vt  order.    It  was  not  until  several  serious  the  tribunes  became,  as  Niebnhr  has  observed^ 

•  i^ions  had  taken  place  between  patricians  a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in 
1  i*Ie))eians,  owing  to  the  systematic  viola-  opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 
u  by  the  former  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  elements  in  general,  although  they  had  nothing 

'initian  office,  that  in  471  B.  C.  a  law  pro-  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  govem- 

-^  d  by  the  tribune  Yolero  Publilius,  and  ment.    One  element  of  weakness,  however, 

"0  called  the  Publilian  law^  was  passed,  occasionally  impaired  the  tribunitian  power, 

wlilch  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  which  for  upward  of  a  century  after  the  crea- 

II  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  About  the  tion  of  the  office  had  been  exercised  in  accord- 
]•.*  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  the «  ance  with  the  will  of  a  m^y'ority  of  the  college 
|^er  was  increased  to  5,  and  f^om  Uie  fall  of  tribunes.     Subsequent  to  894  B.  0.  the 

' '>e  2d  decemvirate  in  449  B.  0.  until  the  end  veto  of  a  single  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a 

10  empire  10  tribunes  were  annually  elected,  resolution  of  his  colleagues  void;  and  it  was 

'  tribunes  being  essentially  the  representa-  not    until  Tiberins  Gracchus  introduced  the 

'^  and  organs  of  the  plebeian  oraer,  none  practice  of  appealing  to  the  people  to  remove 
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A  tribune  who  obstinatelj  adhered  to  his  veto,  generally  consists  of  about  5|0<K)  men,  l^SO*  •  cf 

that  the  harmonioos  worldns  of  the  system  whom  are  British  infantry  toad  artOlery.   CV- 

waa  restored.     During  the  Tatter  period  of  ton  cloths,  hardware,  hameea,  cherootai  iiidr 

the  republic  the  tribunes  wielded  such  enor-  go,  and  jewelry  are  manu&ctnred  and  export^i 

mous  powers  that  Sylla  in  his  reform  of  the  to  different  piuis  of  India  and  the  lUsnii;;! 

constitution  on  an  aristocratic  basis  gave  them  Good  roads  connect  Trichinopoly  with  Ibdn* 

merely  the  jut  auxiliandi  which  tney  origi-  and  all  the  surrounding  districts. — ^Tnduno{<- 

naJly  possessed.     Pompey  restored  them  to  ly,  after  the  death  of  its  last  n^i*^  in  17S2,  u. 

their  former  power,  but  under  the   empire  ^  into  the  power  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  sod  ^v> 

their  privileges  became  much  restricted,  al-  sequently  changed  hands  seTendtimes^fi^r::!: 

though  untU  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  conspicuously  m  the  contests  of  the  Frer, : 

era  they  continued  to  have  the  right  of  inter-  and  English  for  supremacy  in  India.    It  fiuL; 

cession  against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  came  under  English  government  with  the  re: 

behalf  of  oppressed  individuals.     The  empe-  of  the  Gamatic  in  1801. 

rors,  though  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to  TRICOLOR,  the  name  ususIIt  appBcd  v 

be  tribunes,  and  the  tribunieia  potestas^  con-  the  national  banner  of  France,  which  m.*1.<) 

forred  by  the  senate  upon  Augustus  and  his  of  8  colors,  blue,  white,  and  led,  numls:;  ^  i 

successors,  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  direction  parallel  to  the  flag  sudf.    It «:.« 

the  imperial  dignity. — ^The  office  of  military  adopted  at  the  period  of  the  first  reri^Itr.i  l 

tribune  wi&  consular  power  originated  in  a  and  owes  its  peculiar  combination  of  ov  r\ 

compromise  between  the  patricians  and  the  according  to  some  authoritiesi  to  aoeident;  t- 

plebeians,  during  the  a^^tation  of  the  project  though  uie  liveries  of  Philippe  £^t«.i!'l 

of  0.  Canuleius  to  open  the  consulship  to  both  of  Orleans,  which  were  bine,  white,  tfi<!  r^^i 

orders.    The  patricians  consented  that  the  con-  are  also  supposed  to  have  suggested  it.  T^  -* 

suMiip  should  be  suspended,  and  that  tribunes  colors,  however,  had  been  for  many  jviT*  \i\- 

of  the  soldiers  having  consnlar  powers  should  vions  used  in  combination  as  a  nstioiial  tz 

be  elected  in  their  stead  indiscriminately  from  blem,  and  were  conferred  upon  the  Dcicli  •' 

patricians  or  plebeians.   In  444  B.  0.  three  offi*  their  request  by  Henry  IV.,  althoogh  ji  *■! 

cers  baring  this  title  were  elected,  and  thence-  flag  of  Holland  they  ran  in  a  directioD  i: : 

forth  until  366  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect  right  angle  with  the  staff.    They  ven^  ^-cct* 

tribunes  or  consuls  at  their  option.  They  varied  sively  employed  in  the  French  stsndiiK^ .' 

from  8  to  6  in  number,  and  had  all  the  powers  different  periods,  viz. :  the  blue  banstr « f  n 

of  consuls  except  that  of 'censor,  which  was  Martin,  the  red  or  crimson  of  the  orif-cfix 

given  to  a  new  class  of  public  ofBcers. — ^Trib-  and  the  white  of  the  white  cross,  wbicl  ^  ^ 

unes  of  soldiers  were  a  class  of  military  officers,  also  the  family  color  of  the  Bourbooiw  ^^:  <  - 

of  whom  from  4  to  6  were  attached  to  a  legion,  the  French  revolution  tricolors,  formed  l>?  - 

Originally  they  commanded   the   legion   by  combination  of  any  8  colors,  have  Uvt  '^^ 

turns,  each  holding  office  for  two  months,  but  favorite  emblems  of  those  engaged  in  liU  rJ  •  * 

subsequently  they  performed  staff  and  adminis-  revolutionary  movements ;  and  vBrioQ>  £<-'  - 

trative  duties.    Half  of  them  were  elected  by  pean  governments  have  arranged  their  di''   * 

the  people,  and  half  appointed  by  the  consuls,  standards  on  a  similar  principle,  as  B.^'  ^ 

TRIOHIKOPOLT,  a  town  of  British  India,  Italy,  &o.   The  national  colors  of  Gersu:  j  -' 

capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  those  ofthe  ancient  empire,  black,  red.  and  p-^ 

presidency  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  riffht  TRIESTE  (Ger.  Tneat;  anc.  Ter^of^.'-- 

bank  of  the  river  Oavery,  in  lat.  10"*  60'  N.,  prindpal  seaport  of  the  Austrian  empirt. '  • 

long.  TS"*  44'  E.,  75  m.  N.  E.  from  Madura,  and  merly  capital  of  a  governmental  circk  of' 

190  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  85,000.  same  name,  and  now  of  the  crown  W  '. 

The  fort  of  Trichinopoly  is  about  a  mile  long  Goritz,  Gradisca,  Istiia,  and  Trieste,  at  tit  ^  [*- 

and  half  a  mile  wide,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  of  the  gnlf  of  Trieste  In  the  N.  E.  of  the  S^'^ 

granite  peak  about  600  feet  high.    On  the  top  atic,  78  m.  E.  N.  £.  from  Venice  and  ^4^ '  ^^ 

of  the  rock  there  are  a  citadeL  a  large  pagoda,  W.  from  Vienna  (with  both  which  cit.i*  '  * 

and  some  other  Hindoo  buildmgs.    The  walls  connected  by  railway),  in  lat  45^  8^  '" 

of  the  fort  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high  and  of  and  long.  18''  48'  E. ;  ^p.  in  ISeS,  wiu  - 

great  strength,  and  enclose  a  native  town  in  suburbs,  104,718.   It  is  ntnated  pardj  i^o  * 


barracks,  hospi-  ^ 

tals,  public  rooms,  a  church  and  Roman  Oatho-  mer  occupies  the  sonthem  and  eleritft.  :- 

lie  chq>el,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Heber,  who  tion,  and  has  steep,  aigzag,  narrow,  ain  '- 

died  here.    The  surrounding  country  is  won-  streets  and  blank  walls.    There  art  ai^*  > 

derfblly  fertile  and  populous;  and  the  island  merons  lofty,  winding,  labyrinthine  fiic^**^ 

of  Seringham,  whicn  Is  here  formed  by  the  stone  steps,  with  houses  on  both  fidc^ 

Oavery,  is  famous  for  the  size  and  wealth  of  it  contains  many  broad  streets  and  *'^  * 

the  Hmdoo  pagodaa  which  it  contains.    Trich-  houses.    The  new  town  Is  separated  fn  r 

inopoly  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  southern  di-  old  bv  a  broad  eono  or  avenue,  sod  ka*  ^  -^ 

vision  of  the  Madras  army,  and  the  garrison  struct  streets,  fine  bnildiag^  and  wai^*'  -• 
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3  equaroB  witli  fonntdns.    The  environB  beautiful  Tills  of  Ifira  Mare  with   its  fine 

cvy  picturesque,  the  hillsides  being  built  grounds  is  open  to  visitors,  and  a  road  5  m.  in 

terraces  and  sprinkled  with  villas.    The  length  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  has  been 

t  •  )iie  hills  behind  the  town  contain  numer-  constructed  for  that  purpose.    The  grounds  of 

ivorns  hung  with  stalactites,  which,  before  severol  other  villas  not  far  from  the  city  are 

.ill road  had  mode  Adelsberg  so  accessible,  also  open  to  visitors.    Several  merchants  and 

11  inch  visited.      A  wall  surrounds  the  bankers  have  fine  collections  of  paintings  and 

The  Maria  Theresa  canal,  large  enough  statuary.    Near  the  cathedral  is  an  enclosure 

1m lit   vessels  of  ordinary  size,  penetrates  containing  a  largo  collection  of  Roman  monu- 

t  lio  heart  of  the  new  city.    The  most  re-  ments,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made. 

..i:4o  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  San  In  this  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  Winckelmann, 

w  >,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  By-  who  perished  at  Trieste  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 

nie  style,  but  injured  by  alterations  made  sassin.    There  are  6  newspapers  published,  of 

le  1 4^th  century,  the  tower  of  which  is  said  which  4  are  in  Italian,  one  in  German,  and  one 

ukI  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupi-  in  Greek. — ^The  harbor  is  small,  but  venr  good, 

w  hich,  with  its  orumbling  Corinthian  col-  being  protected  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  W.  It 

<  hound  together  by  iron  hoops,  may  be  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  800  tons  to  come  up 

through  arches  cut  in  the  tower;   the  to  the  quays,  and  for  those  of  any  draught  ex- 

«'!i  of  St.  Anthony,  erected  in  1830  at  the  cept  the  very  largest  to  ride  at  anchor.   It  is  in 

I  of  the  Maria  Theresa  canal;  the  Terges-  crescent  form,  and  the  S.  W.  horn  is  formed  by 

1.  a  sj)lendid  modem  edifice  comprising  a  the  Theresa  mole,  which  terminates  in  a  fort 

.ir,  a  tine  concert  and  ball  room,  the  ex-  and  lighthouse,  and  encloses  a  large  quarantine 

\j:^\  the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd^s,  anchorage  ground.    There  are  extensive  ship* 

rho  Oasino  Tedesco;  the  old  exchange  in  building  docks  near  the  harbor.    The  trade  has 

l*\n./.7.A  della  Borsa,  on  which  is  a  fountain  steadily  increased  since  it  was  made  a  free  port 

-^tatuo  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.;  an  op-  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  middle 

.1  aiso,  and  3  theatres.    Musical  entertain-  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  very  large. 

.  '^   of  a  superior  kind  are  given  almost  Its  principal  exports  are  grain,  rice,  wine  and 

y  evening;  the  annual  musical  festival  in  liqueurs,  oil,  9ax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wool, 

•  .nber  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Be-  wax,  marble,  iron,  lead,  ouicksilver,  copper, 
r '10  cliurches  already  mentioned,  there  are  alum,  vitriol,  silk  stuffs,  glass,  leather,  soap, 

iv  others,  including  two  Greek  churches  printed  cottons,  and  coarse  and  fine  linens. 

•  of  the  oriental,  the  other  of  the  Serbo-  The  imports  comprise  cotton,  silk,  dye-stufls, 
lull  ri to),  an  Anglican  church  dependent  on  hides,  raisins,  Odessa  wheat,  rice,  oil,  and 
■lishop  of  Malta,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  fruits  and  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
rU,   and  one  of  the  Helvetic  confession,  zil,  and  the  United  States.    The  value  of  the 

-  la^t  occupies  a  small  building  which  is  imports  in  1860  was  $17,485,728;  in  1855  it 
^  r.>  stand  on  the  foundation  of  the  house  had  fallen  to  $12,406,024,  but  in  1859  had 
!i.'  martyrs  Eugenia  and Thecla,  and  to  have  increased  to  $66,842,778,  and  in  1860  to  $72,- 

i  used  as  the  first  Christian  church.    The  102,440,   of  which    amount    $2,693,298    was 

l.iZiiretto  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  from  the  United  States.    The  exports  in  1859 

mj.mI  in  Europe,    The  railroad  depot  build-  amounted  to  $56,491,949.  and  those  of  1860 

-  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  grounds  to  $60,562,547,  including  $583,275  to  the  Unit- 

•  riiLg  40  acre:^  This  station,  and  those  of  ed  States.  The  arrivals  in  1860  were  10,243 
iiano  and  Nabrisina  (where  the  road  di-  vessels,  tonnage  717,296,  of  which  963  were 

je^,  one  branch  to  Venice  and  the  other  to  steamers,    tonnage   252,212;    the    departures 

iin;i),  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  were  10,322,  tonnage  736,078,  of  which  959 

!iru^  of  the  Romans,  which,  after  a  subter-  were  steamers,  tonnage  251,730.  Of  these  more 

'  'H  course,  bursts  from  under  the  mountain  than  J  were  under  the  Austrian  flag.     The 

>  the   gulf.    The  water  is  pumped  up  by  Austrian  Lloyd's  steam  packet  company,  form- 

.r:i  to  the  height  of  580  feet,  and  carried  in  ed   in  1833,   has  40  or  50  steamers   plying 

■  [  ipes  to  its  destination.    There  are  also  between  Trieste  and  the  principal  ports  of 

^toiii  house,  post  office,  hospital,  a  large  the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  the  Black  sea. 

.    poorhoiise,  barracks,  governor's  palace,  Trieste,  though  notable  mainly  for  its  com- 

^  :  Tiinerous  schools.    The  public  library  of  merce,  has  considerable  manufactures.     Beside 

<:u  volumes  contains,  among  other  things,  the  ship  building  already  noticed,  there  are 

njlote  collection  of  all  the  printed  editions  manufactories  of  earthenware,  leather,  wines, 

i*  "trareh,  with  all  the  books  in  all  languages  spirits,  soap,  playing  cards,  and  musical  instru- 

.*  11^*  to  him,  and  several  fine  mannjjcripts,  ments,  sucrar    refineries,    tanneries,   and   dye 

.'  <»r  two  written  by  his  own  hand.    In  the  houses.     The  people  are  of  various  races,  Ital- 

:••  building,  which  contains  also  the  impe-  ians,  Slavi,  Greeks,  Germans,  Jews,  &c.    There 

'!  n.ival  scliool,  is  a  museum  of  natural  his-  are  many  foreign  commercial  houses  in  the  city. 

.   TJirre  are  also  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden 

'  ''M,  ;in(l  a  fine  grove  of  oaks  on  the  steep  changes  owing  to  the  alternate  prevalence  of 

ivity  of  a  hill  laid  out  in  gravel  wjilks  and  the  hot  and  oppressive  sirocco  and  the  cold 

:i  ^u  the  public.   The  archduke  Maximilian^s  and  cutting  bara  ;  but  in  the  winter  and  spring 
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it  is  oftenest  calm. — ^Teigeste  was  a  d^  prior  crMBQ,  and  Its  oooiiie  dhnlnlah,  at  Um  mA  in- 

to  the  Boman  oonqnest,  wMoh  took  place  in  creaaea;  at  00"  the  sine  reaches  its  naamiBi 

179  B.  0.    AagOBtofl  fortified  and  aorronnded  or  unity,  and  the  oofdne  its  minimiim  or  lem 

it  with  walla.    It  escaped  the  inyasion  of  At-  For  aonte-angled  plane  triangles  the  foDoviof 

tila  bj  which  Aqnileia  was  destroyed,  and  propositiona  are  of  leading  importsnce:  I 

passed  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  nave  to  each  oOtcr 

and  afterward  of  the  Greek  emperors,  till  the  the  same  ratio  as  the  sines  of  thdr  oppciiu 

period  of  the  Lombard  invasion.   Sabseqnently  angles ;  2,  the  snm  of  the  two  sides  of  a  tnir- 

Trieste  became  independent  nnder  its  bishop,  gle  is  to  their  difference,  aa  the  tangeat  of  Ul' 

who  bore  the  title  of  count,  and  who  gradually  Uie  sum  of  the  angles  lying  opposite  them  h  V' 

sold  to  the  inhabitants  the  priTileges  of  a  free  the  tan^nt  of  half  their  ^ffereiice.~Fortbe 

city.    Long  wars  ensued  with  the  patriarchs  application  of  trigonometry  to  sunrejing  ta 

of  Aquileia,  who  aa  marsrayes  of  Istrfa  claimed  Ooast  Subyst,  and  Subystiso. 
•  the  allegiance  of  the  bishops  oi  Trieste,  and  in       TRILL,  or  Shakb,  in  music^  an  embeLL^ 

these  wars  Venice  and  Genoa  also  took  part,  ment  consisting  of  tlie  alternate  reitentioB  vi 

The  peace  of  Turin  in  1881  acknowledged  two  adjoining  notes,  the  lower  of  wbidubciv 

Trieste  as  an  independent  city,  and  the  next  the  dhief  or  essential  tone,  is  marked  with  \k 

year  the  citizens  yoluntarily  submitted  to  the  character  tr.    It  comprehenda  an  intenilat 

house  of  Austria.    Charlea  VI.  declared  it  a  greater  than  a  whole  tone  nor  leu  tha  i 

free  city  in  1719,  and  Maria  Theresa  made  it  semitone,  and  ia  generally  commeDoed  vhi 

a  free  port  in  1750.     It  was  taken  by  the  the  upper  or  assistant  note,  ending  with  ^ 

French  m  1797  and  again  in  1806.    From  1809  lower.    Both  notea  ahould  be  distinctlj  beud. 

to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  prorince  of  and  the  interyal  carefhlly  preaerred. 
lUyria,  and  subsequently,  till  1860,  to  the  Aus-       TRILLIUM  (Lat  triUx,  triple),  a  nnss  «< 

trian  kingdom  of  that  name.  North  American  herbaceous  penmnisi  pc^-v 

,  TBIGKt,  a  8.  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on  of  the  UAtural  order  tmilae&m^  and  rnneb  t.: 

Tenn.,  boxmded  W.  by  the  Tennessee  riyer  and  mired  either  when  wild  or  un^  eoltiTtfAS. 

drained  by  the  Cumberland  apd  Little  riyers j  About  12  species  are  enumerated  m  oecvrus 

area)  680  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1860,  11,052,  of  in  the  United  Statee,  all  baring  a  ptneral  n- 

whom  8,449  were  slayes.    The  surface  is  hilly  semblance.    The  stem  is  shnple,  vnaM  fi^'^ 

and  the  soil  fertile  in  parts.    The  productions  from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstock,  wbkik  t 

in  1860  were  604,616  bushels  of  Indian  com,  stout,  from  8  to  8  inches  high,  besriog  oo  t^^ 

87,090  of  oats,  and  1,658,486  lbs.  of  tobacco,  summit  8  broadly  oyate  leavee  andatencii:^ 

Therewere  18  churches,  and  681  pupils  attend-  flower  conastiug  of  8  lanceolate,  pefvi$:<sL 

ing  public  schools.    Horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  spreading  sepals,  8  larger  petals  which  v  t^' 

swine  are  raised  and  exported  in  great  num-  as  the  flower  adyances,  6  atameos  vith  lin«s: 

bers.    Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  are  anthers,  the  styles  consisting  of  8  awl-ihifo^ 

found.    Capital,  Cadiz.  processes  spreading  aboye  iu:id  penfetait.  tie 

TRIGONOMETRY,  that  branch  of  mathe-  inner  sur&ces  being  stigmatic,  suooeedid  b;  ac 

matica  which  undertakes  to  compute  the  un-  oyate,  angular,  8-cdled,  purple  or  cnmsonlcr* 

known   elementa   of  triangles  when  certain  ry,  containing  seyeral  seeds  affixed  horuniiii}! 

other  elements  are  giyen.    It  is  called  nlane  in  each  celL    The  flnest  for  the  flower  bt^^' 

whenit  considers  triangles  which  lie  wholly  in  is  the  large  white  trillium  (T,grtmdj^^ 

a  plane  surface,  and  spherical  when  it  considers  Salisbury),  baring  lai^  dark  green  Ibliar  ^ 

triangles  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  sj^here  by  yery  conq>icuoua  white  petals,  chanring  to  rv«! 

the  intersection  of  8  great  circles,  that  is,  circles  pink  just  before  they  wiUier.    It  »  fosA^  ^ 

whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  forests  from  Vermont  to  Wisconsin  swl  c«'^^' 


tion  of  the  rest%  1  be  angles  are  not  employed  as  roots.    A  smaller  speciea,  appeannt  d  ^ 

in  geometry,  but  in  their  atead  certain  functions  with  its  pretty  white  flowers,  is  the  dwirf  tn^ 

of  them  called  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotan-  Hum  (7*.  nitaU^  Biddell),  found  in  Ohio  i** 

gent,  &c.  These  functions  haye  been  calculated  Wisconsin.    The  painted  trillium  (7*.  t^**'^ 

for  all  acute  angles  and  arranged  in  logarithmic  .  earpum,  Mx.)  haa  oyal,  pointed,  wan  *^  ^ 

tables.    To  explain  them  briefly:  consider  a  petals,  which  are  striped  with  P^^fjlfrf 

plane  right-angled  triangle,  abcy  in  which  ac  their  base.    It  grows  m  cold  damp  womi^'^' 

*    Av    V      *v             ^«     .11  New  England  northward,  and  In  port***  ' 

repreaenta  the  hypothenuse;   -  will  express  ^^  All^hanies  of  Vbgliiia.    The  biri^•J 

the  sine  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  co-  (T,  ereetum^  linn.)  is  a  oomfknum  f^^^J^ 

.       -^,          ,     .       >o_jii              *v    *  broad,  rhomboidal,  and  abruptly  pointed*/^ 

shie  of  the  angle  at «/  ^  will  express  the  tan-  andovate,  spreading,  dark  pSrple  prf*i<t*^  V 

gent  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  cotan-  sometimes  are   greenish  whits  or  f*^'"^ 

gent  of  the  angle  at  e.    If  the  hypothenuse  be  when  it  becomes  the  yariety  ^^I^^Jvf 

taken  as  uni^,  he  will  express  the  sine  and  ab  They  grow  together  In  lico  ^^^^ji  'L, 

the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  a;  from  which  it  England  and  ifew  To^  northward  spd  *^' 

appears  that  the  sine  of  an  acute  angle  will  in*  ward.    The  root  affdrda  a  rioknt  lo^'^  ^' 
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^lior  species  is  the  T.  $e99iU  (limi.),  with  its  prominent  eyes,  which  are  often  perfectly  pre- 

aves  and  flowers  Sessile,  the  petals  doll  pnr-  served  in  the  fossil  state ;  they  are  sometimes 

.  o  varying  to  greenish,  fonnd  from  Pennsyl-  larger  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the 

LTiia  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.    Its  root  greatest  diameter  heing  almost  always  the  Ion- 

•  is  similar  medicinal  properties.  Two  or  three  gitndinal ;  they  had  no  simple  eyes.    Traces  of 
>ccie9  are   particularly  sonthem,  and   have  a  month  have  heendistingiiished  in  afew;  no 

•  ^«i -colored   petals.     The  drooping  trillinm  traces  of  antennse  have  been  fonnd,  and  they 
/\  c^rnuum^  Linn.)  has  dnstered  stems,  2  or  were  probablyi^ort  and  feebly  developed.  The 

t'  virether,  broadly  rhomboidal  leaves,  and  number  of  the  thoracic  segments  varies  in  dif- 

•:i;ill,   acute,  wavy,  recurved,  short,  white-  ferent  genera,  and  at  different  stages  of  growth, 

tailed  flowers,  concealed  by  the  curved  pe-  but  is  constant  in  adults  of  the  same  species; 

'  i  ncle  beneath  the  leaves.    Its  distribution  is  the  terminal  portions  on  the  sides  are  the^^^tfu- 

vry  wide  from  New  England  southwardly,  ns,  and  are  curved  backward  and  sometimeB 

-A  blue  coloring  matter  can  be  procured  by  very  long;  no  traces  of  feet  have  been  disoov- 

-»:iting  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  tril-  ered,  but  they  were  doubtless  soft,  membr»- 

na  with  alum,  and  the  general  medicinal  nous,  and  leaf-shaped,  as  in  phyllopoda.    Hie 

roi>ertie9  of  the  species  are  emetic.  pygidium  was  made  up  of  segments  like  those 

TIULOBITE  (Gr.  rpcir,  three,  and  \ofiof,  of  the  thorax,  but  consolidated  to  form  a  pos- 

' '  >e),  the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  terior  buckler ;  it  was  usually  semicircular,  less 

D  called  from  the  8  lobes  into  which  the  body  long  than  wide^  developed  inversely  to  the 

\  divided;  they  form  the  palcBodm  of  Dalmann  thorax,  and  the  largest  in  the  more  recent 

'il  the  branchio'podaires  of  Milne-Edwards,  genera.    The  shell  had  a  thinner  homy  mem- 

.:ey  were  once  supposed  to  be  mollusks  with  brane  covering  it,  beoomiDg  more  delicate  to- 

lo bed  shells  and  a  fleshy  gasteropodous  foot,  ward  the  median  line;  between  the  two  is 

It  are  now  known  to  be  a^culates;  they  do  found  in  the  fossils  a  stony  layer  measuring 

•  »t  correspond  exactly  to  any  living  gproup,  their  distance  from  each  other;  the  lower  sur- 

:t.  according  to  Barmeister  ("Organization  face  was  soft  and  membranous;  the  skin  was 

t  Trilobites,"  Ray  society's  publications,  4to.,  undoubtedly  cast  as  in  other  articulates,  and 

>ridon,  1846),  were  a  peculiar  family  of  cms-  Wahlenberg  has  suggested  that  some  supposed 

1  ^eans,  nearly  allied  to  the  existmg  pkyllopoda  new  species  may  have  been  founded  on  their 

ko  apits  and  hranchipus),  and  forming  a  con-  cast  shells.     They  have  been  divided  into  S 

Mning  link  between  these  and  the  jHBcilcpoda  families,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  oov- 

kc  nrguluB^  ealigiu,  and  other  parasites  called  ering:  1,  eurypterida^  without  shell,  including 

~)i  lice);   they  come  nearest  to  phyllopods,  the  single  genus  eurypterut  (De  Kay);  9,  ey- 

-pc'ciiilly  in  the  double  large  eyes,  undevel-  therinidw,  with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  sheD,  in- 

>  'd  antenna),  and  soft  membranons  feet,  and  eluding  the  single  genus  eytherina  {Lam,);  and 

-.irost  of  all  to  branehipus  ;  a  marked  resem-  8,  trildHUB^  with  a  shell  having  as  many  rings 

..tnce  in  the  form  of  the  limulus  (king-crab,  as  there  are  joints  to  the  body,  containing 

>r  common  horseshoe  of  our  coasts)  is  also  ob-  many  genera  and  species,  and  divided  into  2 

r%  ed  to  that  of  many  species  of  trilobites^  large  groups,  one  with  the  power  of  roll- 

'•.o  general  form  of  the  animal  is  oval,  di-  ing  into  a  ball,  like  ogygia  (Brongn.),   and 

^  I'd  into  8  well  defined  regions,  the  head  or  the  other  with  no  such  power,  as  in  ealymene 

•klor,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py-  (Brongn.) ;  the  first  are  found  chiefiy  in  lime- 

finm^  the  last  2  composed  of  semicircular  stone  strata,  and  are  less  ancient  than  the 

\it('%  or  segments,  varying   in  number,   by  second,  which  occur  principally  in  the  lowest 

!ii>;>o  movements  the  animal  could  roll  itself  Silurian  rocks.    According  to  Burmeister,  the 

•ro  a  ball  like  the  common  wood  louse  and  pill  trilobites  moved  only  by  swimming,  jnst  below 

.J  (onisctu  and  armadillo).    Each  of  these  8  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  back  down- 

;  ,'isioas  presents  8  lobes  limited  by  2  longitu-  ward,  rolling  into  a  ball  when  danger  threat- 

I  Did  depressions;  the  head  is  generally  the  ened  from  above,  and  did  not  creep  upon  tiie 

.rudest  and  considerably  the  widest,  varying  bottom;  they  lived  in  shallow  water,  near  the 

"•  >iii  i  to  i  the  total  length,  semicircular,  with  coast,  associating  in  immense  numbers,  chiefly 

horder  often  ornamented  with  granulations,  of  the  same  species;  while  only  6  or  8  species 

i  prer^sions,  and  spines;  the  middle  portion  is  occur  in  a  given  stratum,  the  number  of  indi- 

e  r/fahella,  the  grooves  which  mark  its  lat-  viduals  was  very  great;  their  food  consisted 

\A  limit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande  of  small  aquatic  animals  and  their  spawn ;  they 

-'/^feme  silurien  de  BofUme^  4to.,  Paris,  1858),  underwent  progressive  metamorphoses,  and  va- 

■  /the  insertion  of  the  jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ;  ried  considerably  according  to  age ;  their  met- 

e  <litferent  pieces  are  united  by  distinct  su-  amorphoses  are  given  at  length  by  Barrande, 

.re*<.  which  are  important  zoological  char-  who  makes  4  distinct  types,  according  toth# 

tcrs.     Eyes  were  denied  to  some  genera,  serial  development  of  the  different  parts. — Tri« 

'  t'pr/^phalite$  being  the  only  one  in  the  pri«  lobites  are  the  oldest  of  the  articulata,  and 

1  inli.il  fauna  in  which  these  organs  are  cer-  among  the  first  created  animals  on  this  planet; 

..!ily  known  to  have  been  present;  some  had  though  none  are  now  linng,  during  the  palas- 

•M  when  young,  but  lost  them  when  old ;  ozoic  period  they  were  very  abundant,  and  al- 

Miors  had  2  well  formed,  compound,  ^cetted,  most  the  only  represontatives  <^  their  elaaa. 
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Thej  have  been  most  sttidied  in  Bohemis,  and  Andes  of  Bdhia,  and  at  the  Gipe  of  Ocod 

by  H.  Barrande.    There  are  none  found  above  Hope.    Trenton  Falls,  N.  T^  hat  afforded,  b 

Uie  carboniferous  rocks,  and  only  one  genua  the  limestone  known  by  its  name^  fiae  ipeo- 

{PhUlipna)^  according  to  Piotet,  in  that;  Bar-  mens  of  the  species  ealymm4  Bmrnenhodu 

randoms  primordial  fauna,  or  the  lower  silnrian,  (Brongn.).   Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  another  intcrai- 

has  one  genos  bnt  no  species  passing  to  his  see-  ing  locality.    In  Adama  oo.,  Ohio,  Dr.  Lock* 

ond  fanna  or  middle  silnrian,  and  this  has  many  procured  an  uoletutj  to  which  he  aaTe  the  t^ 

genera  bnt  no  species  common  to  it  and  the  third  dfio  name  meffiito$^  that  measored  more  than 

fiiona  or  upper  silurian,  which  in  turn  has  sev-  20  inches  in  length  and  18  in  width.   Tbe  i» 

eral  genera  passing  to  the  devonian  &una — ^the  letu$  ffigat  (De  Kay)  and  paradoxitUi  Barlm 

whole  series  afformng  remarkable  proofs  of  the  have  been  found  12  inches  long, 

limitations  of  faunie  in  time ;  their  distribution  TBIMBLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Kentucky,  berderim 

in  space  was  dso  very  circumscribed,  probably  on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  1(H)  sq.  m. ;  Mp.  in  W*k 

on  account  of  their  feeble  locomotiye  powers.  6,880,  of  whom  881  were  slaves.    The  ssr&rt 

In  America  several  trllobites,  especially  par€h-  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pn^ 

doxides  and  its  allied  genera,  have  been  met  ductions  in  1860  were  286,796  bushels  of  Is- 

with  in  slates  formerly  classed  among   the  dian  com,  19,616  of  wheat,  80,764  of  osU^iii 

metamorphic  rocks,  as  the  P.  Harlani  (Qreen),  464,722  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  14chiirdi% 

found  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1866,  by  Prof.  W.  and  820  pupils  attending  public  sohook  Qtft 

B.  Bogers,  and  this  and  other  trilobites  in  Can-  taL  Bedford. 

ada  and  Newfoundland.— The  trilobites  have  TBIMMEB,  Sabab,  an  En^ish  writer  of 

long  attracted  much  interest,  as  well  on  ao-  juvenile  and  educational  worl^  bom  in  I|«> 

count  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  have  wich,  Jan.  6,  1741,  died  Dec.  16, 1910.  ^Jf 

been  found  in  many  localities,  as  from  their  sin*  waa  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Kirby,  anthor  d 

gular  conformation,  and  the  perfect  state  in  **The  Perspective  of  Architecture,'*  and  fd- 

which  their  forms  are  preserved.    They  were  sequently  tutor  in  perspective  to  George  QL 

noticed  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions*'  then  prince  of  Walea,  and  at  the  age  <4i\ 

for  Aug.  1698,  and  Bnrmeister,  in  his  work  re-  waa  married  to  Mr.  Trimmer.    About  1T» 

ferred  to  above,  cites  98  authors  whose  writ-  she  began  her  literary  career  with  an  **Etf7 

ings  he  has  examined  on  this  subject.    The  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Natu«i' 

eye  is  a  feature  of  great  beauty  in  this  animal,  and  from  1782  to  1784  appeared  6  TdacM 

and  its  perfection  in  many  of  the  stony  fossils,  under  the  title  of  **  Sacred  Histoiy,  eele^t^ 

especially  some  brought  from  the  Hartz  moun*  from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  V^ 

tains,  and  from  the  upper  eilurian  limestone  of  flections,  adapted  to  the  GompreheoHoo  u 

Dudley,  England,  is  very  remarkable ;  the  fii-  Young  Persons."    In  1786  she  pohUihed  tl< 

cets  or  lenses,  sometimes  nearly  400  in  num-  *' Economy  of  Charity,"  of  which  a  revi^d  ui 

her,  are  like  those  observed  in  the  eye  of  the  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1801.   She  &a 

dragon  fly  and  butterfly,  and  as  in  these  insects  edited  the  **  Family  Magazine,"  deeifncd  iff 

are  arranged  around  a  conical-shaped   tube  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classea,  and  scl^ 

through  which  the  visual  rays  enter  from  almost  quently  carried  on  a  periodical  work  cije^ 

every  direction ;  in  the  asaphui  eaudatus  each  toe  ^*  Quardian  of  Education."  She  wrote  boob 

eye  tiius  has  a  range  of  nearly  f  of  a  cirde,  and  for  the  use  of  charity  schools,  which  reetivt^ 
both  together  command 
Bnckland  in  his  **  Geology  and 

aidered  with  reference  to  Nai                   ^_  . 

vol.  i.  p.  870  (London,  1868),  avails  hmMclf  cation,"  which  caused  much  controverqr  hy  *^ 

of  this  interesting  feature,  so  perfectly  devel-  views  it  took  of  the  edacation  of  the  i««<^ 

oped  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  organic  An  "Account  of  the  life  and  Writiopof  It^ 

life,  to  draw  an  argument  of  the  identity  of  Trimmer"  was  publiahed  in  1814  (2  voia  Sivj 

mechanical  arrangements  existing  through  the  TBINCOMALEE,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  linttM 

long  succession  of  animated  bemgs  down  to  in  the  S.  K  part  of  the  island,  in  lat  8°  SS  X* 

the  present  time,  and  hence  of  the  continuance  long.  81**  14'  K ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  tftf^ 

of  the  same  intelligent  creative  power.    The  on  Uie  K.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  capacn'* 

structure  of  the  eye  also  indicates  the  preva*  and  secure  harbor  at  the  foot  of  waQ  vo^/ 

lence  in  those  ancient  periods  of  the  same  con«  hills,  and  two  heights  crowned  by  ibrts,  U^^ 

ditions  of  the  waters  and  the  atmosphere,  as  re-  which  the  port  is  defended  bv  nunerout  fort) 

gards  their  adi^tation  to  the  organs  of  vision,  aa  fieations  which  extend  for  abootamile*^'* 

now  obtain ;  and  it  affords  a  strong  argument  the  diore.     The  inner  harbor  is  leo'^^ 

against  the  theory  of  a  gradually  advancing  and  haa  water  in  many  {dacea  sniBcieot  t»  -*^' 

development  in  animal  structures  in  the  prog-  the  largest  vessels  eloee  to  the  shore;  \^  '* 

ress  of  geoloffical  periods. — ^The  geographic^  peculiar  superiority  over  all  other  h»r^^  "* 

range  of  trilobites  is  very  extensive ;  these  fos-  India  oonnsta  in  ita  being  acoessihle  to  a^/" 

sils  are  met  with  at  most  distant  points,  both  scriptiona  of  ships  daring  both  moaaoooa  ^|^ 

of  the  southern  and  northern  hemispheres:  inhabitanta  are  mosUy  Tamuliana  and  ti^-* 

they  are  found  all  over  northern  Europe,  ana  descendants,  firom  the  8.  £.  eoaA  €i  i^ 

in  numerous  localitiea  in  North  America,  in  the  The  trade  ia  of  Uttla  importaiioai  bat  a  <^«>>^ 
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I  ^  )Ie  quantity  of  precious  stones  are  found  in  ant-bear,  sloth,  mnskrat,  tiger  cat,  two  species 

•  neighborhood.    The  Portngneso  were  the  of  lizards,  and  nnmerons  monkeys.    Fish  are 

!.  European  nation  that  formed  a  settlement  abundant.    The  settlements  are  chiefly  upon 

rrincomalee.    They  were  expelled  by  the  the  N.  W.  coast  and  in  the  a^aoent  valley.   A 

:  (*li,  who  held  the  place  till  1782,  when  they  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Unit- 

ro  in  turn  driven  ont  by  the  British ;  bnt  an  ed   States  in  lumber  and   provisions.      The 

1  tHcient  garrison  having  been  left  for  itsde-  public  affairs  of  Trinidad  are  administered  by 

'^-c,  it  was  captnred  by  the  French,  who  re-  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted   by  executive 

>  red  it  to  the  Dutch.  In  1795  the  British  and  legislative  councils.  The  island  was  di»- 
tin  captured  it  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,*  covered  by  Oolumbus  in  July,  1498,  was  taken 

•  I  it  has  since  then  remained  in  their  posses-  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1588,  cap- 

1  and  been  their  chief  naval  station  in  the  tured  by  the  French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored 

inTi  ocean.  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  finally  taken  by  the 

1  iilNIDAD,  one  of  the  British  West  India  British  from  the  latter  in  179T.  ' 

.  1 1  id s,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Pa-  TRINITY  (Lat.  trinitas),  the  name  which,  in 

u  ctif  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  east- 

^  N.  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  between  lsi>»  10**  em,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  churches,  de- 

•  1  11^  N.  and  long.  '61°  and  62°  W. ;  length  notes  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  attribut- 
aiul  S.  about  60  m.,  average  breadth  80  m.;  ing  the  one  divine  substance  to  three  persons 

-a.  about  2,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  68,645.  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost),  so  that  idl  the 

^    8.  W.  and  N.  W.  extremities  approach  to  three  are  one  God  as  to  substance,  but  three 

T  hin  7  and  18  m.  respectively  of  the  conti-  persons  as  to  individuality.    Those  who  accept 

'  i  t  of  America.    There  is  excellent  anchor-  this  doctrine  are  called  Trinitarians,  those  who 

t>  in  many  places  between  Trinidad  and  the  reject  it  Anti-Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.    The 

■  i  nlaiid,  beside  which  there  are  several  good  word  Trinity  occurs  neither  in  the  Old  nor  Kew 

!'}  )ora  on  the  other  sides  of  the  island.    It  is  Testament.    It  is  allowed  by  Trinitarians  that 

. » -i^ed  by  three  ranges  of  hills  from  W.  to  £. ;  no  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  adda- 

•^   highest  borders  the  N.  coast,  and  attains  ced  which  would  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 

t  elevation  in  places  of  3,000  feet ;  the  second  Trinity  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  but  many 

I )  ixo  is  from  600  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  occu-  passages  are  claimed  as  proving  the  belief  of  the 

.  s  tlie  centre  of  the  island;  while  the  third,  Israelites  in  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead.    Each 

al)out  the  same  elevation,  stretches  along  of  these  texts,  however,  has  been  interpreted 

>  t  S.  coast.  There  are  in  some  places  level  in  a  different  manner  by  Trinitarians  them- 
<1  undulating  tracts  in  the  valleys  between  selves.  From  the  New  Testament  two  large 
I -7.0  ranges,  but  in  others  the  suiiace  is  con-  classes  *of  texts  are  quoted  as  arguments  for 
lorably  broken.  Both  valleys  are  drained  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  those 
/  rivers  with  numerous  tributaries.  Much  of  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  men- 
r;  II  id  ad  is  alluvial,  and  appears  to  have  been  tioned  in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these 

-lued  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Orinoco,  three  subjects  are  mentioned  separately,  and 

\<<j  moQiitains  consist  of  clay  and  nnca  slate;  in  which  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are 

id  quiirtz,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulphate  of  more  particularly  described.    The  tenn  Trinity 

•  nper,  graphite,  and  sulphur  are  all  found.  (Gr.  rptar)  was  introduced,  after  the  example 
I  a  volcanic  dbtrict  on  the  W.  coast  there  is  of  Platonic  philosophers,  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
i    fL'jphaltam  lake,  150  acres  in  extent  and  of  tioch,  in  the  2d  century,  and  was  afterward  of- 

kriown  depth.    At  the  side  next  the  interior  ten  used  by  Origen  in  the  Sd  century.  Among 

['  the  island  it  is  cold  and  firm,  and  rent  into  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  Tertullian  was 

I  i^rns  from  8  to  80  feet  wide ;  but  toward  the  the  first  to  use  the  term  trinitas.    There  was 

.1  it  is  liquid  and  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  an  almost  uninterrupted  controversy  about  this 

rif'tw  of  volcanoes  appear  in  several  parts  of  doctrine  in  the  ancient  church,  and  a  number 

.inidad;  bitumen  is  thrown  by  the  sea  upon  of  views  were  proscribed  by  the  church  as 

e  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and  heretical.    Among  them  were  those  of  the 

I'.ro  is  an  active  mud  volcano  at  the  extrem-  Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  mere  man; 

V  of  the  S.  promontory.    At  Port  of  Spain,  of  the  Sabellians,  according  to  whom  the  Fa- 

.«•  capital,  the  temperature  ranges  between  ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  only  the 

;    aud  86^  in  summer,  and  70^  and  81°  in  the  different  forms  in  which  the  one  God  reveals 

•Mest  months.-  The  fall  of  rain  is  65  inches  himself  to  men;  of  the  Arians,  who  taught  that 

•  ; ring  the  year;  the  Island  ia  beyond  the  range  the  Son  was  not  coeternal  with  the  Father, 
{  liurricanes;  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  but  created  by  him  before  the  creation  of  the 

:iiotimes  felt.    A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  for-  world,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Father; 

,*\  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  island  are  of  the  Macedonians,  who  denied  the  personality 

..t»re<l  with  dense  forests.    The  chief  produc-  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  many  others.    The 

>niA  are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao;  and  doctrine  of  the  church  was  fixed  by  the  coun- 

"'ton,   indigo,   tobacco,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cils  of  Nice  (325)  and  Oonstantinople  (381), 

!>%'es,  &c.,  are  raised  in  small  quantities.    The  which  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  were 

•r.L'enous  animals  are  two  species  of  small  coequal  with  the  Father  in  the  divuie  unity, 

Mjr,  the  opossum,  armadillo,  para,  porcupine,  that  the  Son  was  eternally  begotten  by  the 
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FflEther.  and  that  the  Spirit  was  prooeedfng  and  169,160  bnaheb  of  potatoea.   There  wen 

from  tne  Father.    The  western  ehnrdh,  at  the  4  grist  miUa  and  16  saw  miUa.    Gold  mbiaf 

^ynod  of  Toledo  (689),  declared  that  the  Hoi  j  is  uLfgdij  proseonted,  and  other  TahaUa  auacr- 

Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (fllioque) ;  als  are  found.    Gapitalt  Weavenrille. 
bat  the  Greeks  protested  againatthis  change  of       TRINITT.    I.  A  riyer  of  Texas,  fonned  Vj 

tike  creed  as  an  innovation,  and  the  phrase  two  streams,  called  the  West  fo^  and EfanM, 

JUioque  has  remained  up  to  the  present  day  one  which  rise  near  the  K.  boondary  of  the  state,  ud 

of  the  chief  hindrances  of  a  reunion  between  after  a  length  of  about  160  m.  each  unite  inDil 

the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  las  co.,  whence  the  mun  stream  flows  in  t  ttr 
The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re-  *  tuous  but  generally  8.  S.  £.  direction  to  tbeK. 

formed  churches  retained  the  Roman  OathoUo  extremity  of  GalTcston  bay,  about  40  sl  firta 

doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity  unchanged ;  but^it  baa  Galreston  city.  Ite  whole  oourse  lies  throogkt 

been  attacked  ever  since  the  16th  century,  as  valley  of  great  fertflity,  occupied  in  part  bj  ex- 

contrary  to  both  the  Bible  and  sound  reason,  tensive  plantations  of  com,  cotton,  rice,  tai 

by  a  large  number  of  theologians  and  by  several  sue ar ;  but  the  greater  part  ia  still  unooeqM 

new  denominations,  as  the  Socinians,  the  Qer^  and  unexplored.  The  length  of  thenaimtron 

man  theosophists  (Weigel,  Boehm,  &c.),  the  is  about  660  m.,  and  ateamboata  ascend  fron 

Unitarians,  and  the  Universalista.  Swedenborg  860  to  600  m.  in  time  of  hjigh  water,  the  rtna 

referred  the  Trinity  to  the  person  of  Christ,  being  principally  fed  by  runa,  whidi  sr«  ibo- 

teaching  a  trinihr,  not  of  persona,  but  of  the  dant  from  February  to  May.    IL  A  rirer  tf 

person,  by  which  he  understood  that  that  which  California,  rinng  by  two  forka  near  the  Cceit 

Is  divine  in  the  nature  of  Christ  is  the  Father,  range  in  Trinity  oo.,  about  lat  iO'^wyi^tai 

that  tiie  divine  whidi  is  united  to  the  human  is  flowing  8.  W.  and  then  N.  W.  into  the  Kkut^ 

the  8on.  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from  river  in  laL  41''  SO'  K.    It  ia  odebrMcd  lot  iu 

bim  ia  the  Holy  8pirit    The  spread  of  ration-  rich  gold  minea. 

aliam  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  TRINITT  COLLEGE,  an  institntioB  of  km- 

midermined  for  some  time  the  belief  in  the  ing  at  Hartford,  Cornu^  under  the  control  erf  t^ 

Trinity  among  a  large  portion  of  Gherman  theo-  Protestant  Episcopal  church.    Its  charter  vs 

logittUL    Kant  thought  that  Father,  8on,  and  obtained  in  1828,  under  the  name  of  WuLicf- 

Spirit  designated  only  three  ftmdamental  quali-  ton  college,  and  an  endowment  of  $60,000  sab- 

tiea  in  the  Deity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or  scribed  within  a  year;  the  college  boiMiop 

three  agencies  of  God,  creation,  preservation,  were  commenced  in  1894^  and  the  coDcge  nr 

and  government  Hegel  and  Scheuing  attempt-  ularly  organixed  and  recitations  held  in  tk 

ed  to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  a  speou-  autmnn  of  the  aame  year.    Its  first  preodetf 

lative  basis;  and  after  their  example  tiie  mod-  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Brovndl 

em  dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen-  bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  resigned  in  l&l 

eral  undertaken  an  apology  of  the  doctrine  of  and  was  succeeded  bv  the  Rev.  K.  &  Wbeetce. 

the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  aatheoloffical  D.D.    In  1887,  on  his  reeognation,  the  ^^' 

crounda.    A  number  of  snpranaturalist  theo-  Bilas  Totten,  D.D.,  was  elected  praadcat,  lad 

logiana,  however,  do  not  hold  the  strict  doo-  during  hia  administration,  in  1846,  in  US' 

trine  of  ecdeaiastical  orthodoxy,  aa  defined  by  waa  changed  to  Trinity  college.    He  wti  «- 

the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  and  ceeded  ia  1848  by  the  Rev.  Jomi  W]]]]aiD&  Di'- 

the  view  of  Sabellius  especially  haa  found  in  now  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticnt,  vbo  ^ 

modem  times  many  advocates. — Complete  and  1868  resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  B.  &^d- 

exhaustive  works  on  the  history  of  the  doo-  win,  D.D.,  previously  nrofessor  of modtnltt* 

trine  of  the  Trinity  have  been  published  by  guagea  in  tiowdoin  ooDege,  became  hie  9Kf^ 

Banr  (Dis  ehrUUiehs  Lehre  ffon  d&r  Dreieinig^  aor.    In  1860  Dr.  Goodwin  was  elected  ft> 

Me,  Tubingen,  1841),  and  Meier  (Die  Lehre  voat  of  the  university  of  Ftmagyhuiik  ev 

«Mi  der  IHnitdt  in  hiitariicher  JEntmckelung^  the  present  incumbent,  Seannel  EBot,  tb(£ 

Hamburg,  1844).  professor  of  history,  waa  cbosen  prepdect 

TRINITY.    L  An  £.  co.  of  Texas,  foraaed  At  different  perioda  of  ita  history  the  colkcr 

ainoe  1860,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Nedies  and  haa  received  endowmenta  amonntiag  to  eH« 

8.  W.  by  the  Trinity  river,  and  drahied  by  sev-  $160,000,  of  which  $16,000  has  been  oootn"^ 

•ral  creeks;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  uted  by  the  state  and  the  remainder  bj^ 

1860,  4,892,  of  whom  969  were  slavea.    The  friends.    Amons  its  profeaaors  have  bees  It- 

aurflMe  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Com  8.  F.  Jarvis,  in  the  chair  of  oriental  fitcrsts'*' 

and  cotton  are  the  staples.    Capital,  Sumter.  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  in  that  of  OMtbanittf 

n.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  California,  bounded  £.  by  the  and  natural  philosophy ;  Bishop  Doane  mt» 

Coast  range,  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Aini-  of  rhetoric  and  oratory;  Charies  Dariei^l^i « 

tyandEelrivers;  area, about 8,000sq.m.;  pop.  in  thatof  mathematica;  Thomas W. Coil i^ 

in  1 860,  6,126.    The  sur&oe  is  generally  hilly,  in  that  of  edeaiastical  history ;  Geoiye  CJ» 

and  in  the  £.  part  mountainous,  containing  tuckin  that  of  inaUtuteaofmediciBe;  «>"»• 

Kt  Linn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range.    The  Hon.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  in  that  of  law.   u  i^^ 

productions  in  1858  were  19,060  bushels  of  the  number  of  professora  and  other  laibiHt* 

wheat,  26,170  of  barley,  and  4,660of  oata ;  and  was  14,  of  alumni  600,  and  of  stadeoU  7v;  t» 

In  1866  there  were  returned  1,228  tons  of  hay  the  librariea  comprised  18,600 
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TRIO,  a  mnaieal  oompotition.  for  8  roioes  or  table  land,  with  a  tetiald  soil  produced  bj  the 

^truments,  one  of  the  parts  of  which  mast  decomposition  of  lava  and  basalt.     Bait  and 

•ko  a  third  with  the  base  and  the  other  a  snlphnr  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  be 

!i  or  octave.    In  a  minnet  it  signifies  the  worked*    Some  of  this  land  is  carefullj  cnlti- 

i.-'>a^e,  formerly  called  the  menuettOf  which  rated,  and  irrigated  with  water  collected  fbr 

:  <*  mates  with  the  minnet  proper.  the  purpose  in  large  tanks.    Abundant  crone 

7  RIPANG.    See  Sea  Ououhbbb,  vol.  xiy.  p.  of  grain  are  raised,  and  on  ^e  sides  of  the  hills 

•  7.  vines,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  froita 
TRIPOD  (Gr.  r^ir,  three,  and  trovr,  a  foot),  grow  Inxuriantlj.    There  are  extensive  natnral 

"  I.- rally,  any  vessel,  table,  seat,  or  other  uten-  pastures  upon  which  cattle  are  reared  in  f^at 

1  supported  on  8  legs.  The  term  is  most  com-  numbers.    The  most  fertile  part  of  Tripoli, 

only  applied  to  the  bronze  chair  or  altar  in  however,  is  the  country  whicn  surrounds  ^e 

.  o  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  on  which  the  capital.    This  tract,  called  &e  Mesheea,  ex- 

y  rliian  priestess  sat  while  giving  responses  to  tends  about  15  m.  along  the  shore,  and  is  about 

i  •  >so  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle.    Numer-  5  m.  broad,  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 

1^  imitations  of  the  Delphic  tripod  were  em-  barley,  millet,  and  Indian  com.    Palm  trees 

.« »yed  in  the  worship  of  other  deities,  partic-  and  oUves  are  g^own,  together  with  all  kinds 

!  irly  Bacchus,  in  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  fruit  that  can  be  produced  in  a  temperate 

!*  Apollo,  at  which  it  was  often  given  as  a  climate.  The  country  which  lies  S.  of  the  table 

T  izo,  and  on  similar  solenm  occasions;  and  in  land  contains  very  little  productive  land.    In 

»iuestio  use  it  assumed  many  graceful  varia-  places  it  consists  of  a  plam  of  loose  sand,  and 

.  *ns  of  the  original  form.     Tables,  caldrons  m  others  of  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 

>  r   boiling  food,  and  erateres,  or  vessels  in  been  swept  by  the  wind,  while  there  are  placea 

hich  wine  was  mixed  with  water  at  the  ban-  covered  with  detached  stones,  and  a  few  spots 

li-ts  of  the  ancients,  were  frequently  tripods  have  stunted  bushes.     The  water,  which  la 

i.  Illy  ornamented.    Fine  specimens  have  been  only  found  by  dimng  from  100  to  200  feet,  is 

.  linnied  at  PompeiL  bitter  and  brackuui.    Li  the  few  spots  where 

TRIPOLI  (called  by  the  natives  Tarabut),  a  barley  and  durra  can  be  raised  there  are  vU- 

>imtry  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Bar-  lages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  constant 

S.1  y  states,  nominally  dependent  on  the  Turk-  dread  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  ac^jacent 

M  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  desert    Heavy  rain  fidls  in  the  N.  part  of  the 

:.  by  the  state  of  Barca,  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the  country  from  Kovember  to  March,  but  during 

?c*>ert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the  Sahara  and  the  rest  of  the  year  months  often  pass  without 

I' I  Hi  is,  between  lat.  28°  and  83°  80'  N.,  and  a  single  shower,  and  the  heat  becomes  very 

.  inpc-  lO""  and  20°  E. ;  extreme  length  about  800  great,  especially  when  the  sirocco  blows.    In 

L,,  breadth  from  100  to  200  m.;  area  estimated  winter  the  weather  is  exceedingly  variable, 

Li  105,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,500,000.   Though  the  and  frosts  occur  at  night,  while  the  tempera- 

■  A  coast  extends  800  m.,  there  is  only  one  ture  during  the  day  often  exceeds  70°.    The 

: .  >o(l  harbor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its  entire  length,  horses  of  Tripoli  are  of  a  very  superior  breed, 

I II  its  £.  part,  between  Oape  Mesurata  and  the  and  cattle  are  numerous  on  the  table  land. 

>wn  of  Bengazi,  there  is  a  remarkable  inden-  Camels  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 

■iUon  called  by  the  ancients  Syrtis  Megor,  now  den,  and  sheep  and  poultry  are  exported.    Of 

[lie  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Sert.    (See  Sraris.)    The  wild  animals  the  most  common  .are  wolves, 

Imrc  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Sciarra  is  low  and  foxes,  hyenas,  Jackals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  rab- 

-  iiidy;  but  to  the  E.  it  becomes  higher,  and  bits,  hares,  hedgehogs,  jerboas,  and  a  smi^  ani* 

I'liii  many  rocky  points  that  afford  shelter  to  mal  not  unlike  a  Guinea  pig,  called  ^nJ^.    Os- 

^niall  craft,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  triches  frequent  the  borders  of  the  deserts ;  and 

'ho  bay  of  Bushaifa  in  6  fathoms  water.    The  most  of  the  birds  common  to  the  neighboring 

»  jil  Li  exceedingly  porous,  and  most  of  the  countries  are  found  in  Tripoli.    Swarms  of  lo-^ 

^t  reams  only  flow  during  the  rainy  season.  The  ousts  frequently  come  from  the  Sahara,  and  are 

.-iterior  of  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  eaten  with  great  relish  by  the  poor;  they  are 

'cnown.    The  N.  E.  part  contains  extensive  salted  in  large  quantities,  and  appear  to  consti- 

^  mru  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes  of  the  na-  tute  an  important  article  of  inland  trade.   There 

'  •  irc  of  the  desert ;  but  the  8.  E.  is  traversed  by  are  many  bees  in  the  hilly  regions. — ^Tripoli  con- 

t!io  Black  mountains,  an  oflTset  of  the  Atlas,  tains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  there 

\vhich  descend  in  terraces  enclosing  several  fer-  are  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducta 

*  'lo  tracts.  Toward  the  W.  the  surface  becomes  of  Roman  construction.  Many  of  these  ruins 
.liversitied,  and  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  have  been  buried  deeply  in  sand;  but  they  can 
Mi<Mintain9j  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  in  Trip* 

0%  the  N.  range  about  20  m.  from  the  shore,  oliVecchia,  where  there  is  an  amphitheatre  148 

•icd  tlie  S.  80  m.  further  inland.    The  former  feet  in  diameter,  stUl  entire,  with  5  rows  of 

- !  ii-i  a  general  height  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  seats,  and  part  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  ways, 

%  i^iMo  from  the  coast.    These  mountains  are  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  upon  both 

I  »f  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  the  summits  sides.    Coins,  gems,  and  intaglios  have  been 

r 'Tin mate  in  conicid  peaks.    The  space  between  found  in -considerable  numbers. — ^The  popnla- 

the  ranges  contains  many  tracts  of  elevated  tion   comprises  Arabs,  Jews,  Moors,  Turks, 
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Mamelakefi,  Ohristiimsy  and  n^gro  davet.    The  1651,  when  the  knishts  were  ezpeDed,  lai  t* 

Arabs  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Bedoains  tract  of  country  which  at  present  coostxrrr 

of  Arabia,  and  their  language  does  not  differ  the  pashalic  was  annexed  to  Tr^>olL   T^  > 

materidly  from  Arabic.    They  form  the  bulk  mous  corsair  Dragut  who  had  aMited  c  - 

of  the  population^  and  generally  reside  in  the  capture,  was  made  the  first  governor,  icd  I 

country  districts.    The  towns  are  mostly  peo-  initiated  a  system  of  piracy  which  was  m 

pled  by  Moors,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves,  none  tinned  for  centuries.     The  Ohristian  ci:^  \> 

of  the  other  races  being  very  numerous.    Some  and  their  commerce  were  the  objecta  of  ir^^ 

of  the  Arabs  have  fixed  homes  and  reside  in  and  all  prisoners  taken  were  sold  into  ^r 

villages,  but  many  of  them  are  nomadic. —  The  capital  was  bombarded   hy  the  TrtL 

There  are  some  manu&ctures  of  woollen  goods,  fleet  in  1688,  when  the  pasha  professed  ~ 

and  cloth  for  tents  is  made  of  goats'  hair.  The  mission  to  Louis  XIY.    NotwithstandiB;  r 

trade  of  Tripoli  is  very  considerable.    The  ex-  however,  and  a  war  with  the  United  Str- 

ports  by  sea  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  cattle,  hides,  growing  out  of  the  practice,  the  TripcLrs* 

gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gum,  driea  continued  their  depreoations  upon  foreign  L 

fhiits,  saffi'on,  senna,  and  different  kinds  of  pingevendown  to  the  year  1810,  when  alr 

dmgs,  barilla,  and  sheep^s  fat;  and  the  imports  ish  force  visited  Tripoli  and  compelled  tl-?  .*. 

are  clothes  of  every  description,  spices,  sugar,  to  renounce  piracy  and  agree  to  treat  £  ^ 

coffee,  spirits,  arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  &o.  ture  prisoners  according  to   the  asag«3  -i 

Caravans  arrive  from  the  interior  of  Africa  mon  among  civilized  nations.     Though  Tr 

twice  a  year,  and  bring  slaves,  gold  dust,  &c.,  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Ottomsn  ^• 

which  are  exchanged  for  goods  of  European  pire,  the  allegiance  is  princix»aUj  due  u>  i- 

numufacture.    The  annual  caravans  from  Mo-  fact  of  the  sultan  being  the  chief  of  tbel- 

rocco,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca,  pass  hammedan  religion;  and  ^e  hey  enten  r 

through  the  country,  but  their  size  has  dimin-  treaties  with  foreign  powers  without  cct^- 

ished  greatly  of  late  years. — ^Like  the  govern-  ing  any  superior.    At  first  the  goveroo:;  ' 

ments  of  the  other  Barbary  states,  &at  of  beys   were    appointed   from    Constantbc;'. 

Tripoli  is  a  complete  despotism.    The  bey  is  and  supported  by  a  Turkish  garrison;  h:. 

generally  selected  from  among  the  Turkish  Moorish  chief  who  was  second  In  conmtsci  :• 

officers  resident  at  the  capital,  and  confirmed  belled  successfhllyin  1718  and  was  prochb 

by  the  sultan.    In  former  times  the  revenue  bey  by  the  people.    The  government  htrj: 

was  chiefly  derived  from  theprizes  taken  by  cor-  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  continued  so  * 

aairs,  and  the  sale  of  the  Europeans  captured  1882,  when,  in  consequence  of  more  than  •:: 

into  slavery;  but  since  these  sources  have  been  nary  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  last  b^: 

cut  off,  a  system  of  monopolies  exceedingly  in-  the  line  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  the  ?':' 

Jurious  to  trade  has  been  adopted.    The  bey  has  since  resumed  its  nominal  anthonty.  7. 

of  Fezzan  and  the  sheiks  of  laarca  and  some  chiefs  of  the  interior  acknowledge  but  $li: 

neighboring  tribes  pay  tribute,  and  a  land  tax  allegiance,  and  keep  on  friendly  terms  irtV. 

is  imposed,  together  with  one  on  Jews  and  bey  merely  because  the  commerce  carridt^  : 

merchants,  as  well  as  on  exports  and  imports,  through  the  capital  is  advantageous  to  d  * 

The  religion  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan-  The  Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  open  bo^ 

Ism;    but  the  temperance  einoined   by  tiie  ties,  and  so  late  as  1855  they  defeated  the   .' 

prophet  is  not  practised  in  Tripoli.     Wine  troops,  and  advanced  to  the  immediate  Ticii': 

shops  are  kept  openly,  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  capital — ^Tripoli  (anc.  CSay,  the  cap^i-- 

of  the  government  by  paying  a  heavy  license  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  600  m.  S.  I 

fee.    Education  is  not  much  attended  to,  and  from  Algiers,  and  800  m.  8.  frt>m  the  oos>t  :' 

the  people  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  bigot-  Sicily,  in  lat.  82°  54'  N.,  long.  Id*"  11' E:  j^r 

ed. — After  the  destruction  of  Oarthage,  Tripoli,  about  20,000.    It  stands  uDon  a  rocbr  pron  ■- 

then  called  Africa  Syrtica,  became  a  Roman  tory  with  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  £/side«.  .«'• 

province,  and  the  8  cities  of  6abrata  or  Abro-  is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  8.  and  TT.  '5 

tonum,  (Ea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  under  the  name  a  sandy  plain.    Toward  the  land  it  is  defecdci 

of  Tripolis,  formed  a  kind  of  federal  union.    It  by  a  waU  flanked  by  bastions,  and  to  seawsK 

was  conouered  by  the  Vandals  in  the  5th  oen-  there  are  strong  batteries  and  a  castle  sx  v 

tury,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  under  the  ca-  8.  E.  point,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  V' 

liph  Omar  and  his  successor.    After  the  ca-  The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  aod  ^- 

liphate  was  dissolved  Tripoli  became  an  inde-  even,  and  the  houses  are  generally  mean  &:- 

pendent  state.    The  capital  was  taken  by  the  huddled  together  without  regularity.    Tbtj 

king  of  Sicily  in  1146,  and  retaken  by  Yakoub  are  nearly  M  one  story  high,  without  \riiK!i>^ 

and  the  fortiflcations  destroyed  in  1184.     It  toward  the  streets,  built  of  atones  and  s:^ 

was  afterward  subject  to  Tunis  till  about  1510,  and   whitewashed.     Tripoli    contains  cxr 

when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  mosques,  6  of  which  are  handsome  boO^'^'- 

it  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  ornamented  with  numerous  minarets^    T.t 

knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  after  their  roof  of  the  great  mosque  is  formed  by  a  ox:- 

expulsion  firom  Rhodes  in  1580.     The  only  ber  of  small  cupolas,  supported  by  16  xn^'^^ 

stronghold  then  consisted  of  a  castle,  'against  columns,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  froo  * 

which  Sultan  Solyman  sent  an  expedition  in  Christian  church.    It  is  richly  omameof^i  :2 
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VHaUa  Ukerata  dai  O^ti^  an  epio  in  blank  dorsal  and  candal  crest,  hav^  1>eeaBoti»!r 

▼one;  and  La  poetiea^  a  treatiBe  on  poetical  der  Eft.    The  head  ia  flattened,  Doserrc:-. 

art.  To  his  aogj^aation  is  attributed  the  present  gape  large,  teeth  nmneroos  and  asflU  isc : 

method  of  writing  the  v  and  j  of  the  Roman  al-  neck  hardlj  distinct  from  the  head  oA  S 

phabet  diflferentlj'  from  the  u  and  t  with  which  It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches,  sad  c^ 

they  were  before  confoonded.    He  alsoendeav-  the  most  aqnado  of  the  fiunilx,  swimsb: 

ored  to  introduce  distinct  signs  for  the  different  means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  b^ng  tansc  . 

aonnds  of  o  and  €,  against  the  body ;  the  legs  are  nsed  is  Id. 

TRISTAX  DA  OUNHA,  the  largest  of  a  cere  in  the  water,  and  for  a  slow  and  f- 

dnster  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  AtUmtio  ocean,  creeping  on  land ;  the  akin  oomes  off  in  e 

ddmed  hj  Great  Britain,  lying  8.  8.  E.  from  in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed.    Itiass;^ 

8t.  Helena,  in  lat.  sr"*  6'  8.,  long.  W  2'  W.    The  to  be  able  to  breed  nntil  the  8d  year,  iv 

others  are  called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible  pass  the  entire  period  between  the  end  c: 

islands,  and  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm,  tadpole  state  and  the  breeding  seaeoii  k  : 

Tristan  da  Cunha  is  abont  20  m.  in  circnmfer-  land,  the  yomig  in  winter  hi^ng  in  ^^'.' 

ence,  and>  rises  abroptly  from  the  water  on  8  holes  in  the  ground,  and  the  adults  Mben"- 

rides  to  a  height  of  8,826  feet.    On  the  N.  side  in  company  rolled  together  in  a  ball  &  ' 

an  extensive  plain  stretches  alopg  the  base  of  inches  in  diameter.    The  eggs  are  deposit: 

tiie  mountain,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  are  f^ ..-■ 

Vessels  touchhig  can  procure  supplies.    It  was  around  them,  one  esg  to  each  leaf :  the  mc 

named  after  a  rortuguese  uavigator  who  dis-  lobes  of  the  bran^ifls  are  mo^ed  into  -;- 

covered  it  in  1506.  hensile  organs  by  which  the  tadpole  fixes  >• 

TRITON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  to  bodies  under  water,  being  absorbed  ^:- 

a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Neptune.    He  was  the  anterior  feet  are  suffickntly  denl /' 

represented  as  having  the  form  of  a  man  above  the  young,  which  are .  bom  in  Jane  or  *  i 

ami  that  of  a  fish  below,  and  as  bearing  a  remain,  according  to  Bell,  without  much  cb:^ 

conch-shell  trumi>et,  the  sound  of  which  sooth-  till  the  foUowinff  spring,  when  thej  k:~ 

ed  the  turbulence  of  the  waters.    Tritons  are  legs  and  leave  tne  water,  their  parents  i: 

mentioned  in  the  plural  as  identical  with  the  few  weeks  resuming  a  teirestiial  existe:  t 

fbbnlous  mermen  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  water  they  are  Toracious^  fet^  ' 

TRITON,  the  nroper  name  of  the  tfuled  ba-  aquatic  animals,  insects  and  larv»,  &e  uq*  -' 

tradiians  of  the  old  genus  tW^on  (Laur.),  gener-  of  the  frog,  and  even  tiiose  of  their  own  >■■ 

aJly  called  newts  or  water  salamanders ;  they  all  des.    They  are  noted  for  their  tenadtj  it'  ^ ; 

belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  their  under  mutilation  and  exposure  to  eeTere  c -. 

species  are  most  numerous  in  North  Amer-  and  for  their  power  of  reprodudng  lostj^*^; 

ica.    The  tail  is  depressed  and  adapted  for  yet  with  all  this  tenacity  of  life,  it  is  ntisr 

swimming  in  most,  though  many  are  not  strict-  able,  says  Prince  Mumgnano,  that  tbej  s-  '^; 

ly  aquatic,  but  pass  much  of  their  life  on  the  die  in  violent  convu]si<His  on  having  Alinie:^-' 

land,  some  visitmg  the  water  only  during  the  sprinkled  upon  the  body.    It  is  blsck^  - 

breeding  season ;  indeed,  by  reference  to  the  light  brown  above  with  darker  ronnd  ?y'^ 

article  Salamandeb  it  will  be  seen  that  the  and  bright  reddish  orange  below  with  k::^ 

distinction  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic  species  black  Bpots,  and  the  sides  dotted  ynXb.  vl^*> ' 

is  very  indefinite,  species  with  either  of  these  The  common  many-spotted  triton  of  the  A> 

habits  being  found  in  one  genus.   In  the  breed-  lantic  states  (71  donalu^  Harlan;  genus  ^' 

ing  season,  in  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a  topMhalmuBy  Raf )  is  about  4  inches  kot  '-^ 

fin-like  fringe  along  the  back  and  tail  and  mem-  which  the  tail  is  one  half ;  it  is  olive  or  gree^ 

branous  appendages  to  the  toes;  the  species  ish  brown  above,  with  a  rowof  cireoltf^ 

are  difficult  to  distingnish  on  account  of  the  milion  spots  on  each  side,  and  below  ^i^- 

varieties  of  sex,  age,  and  season.    Reproduc-  studded  with  small  black  dots;  eyes  promise;'* 

tion  takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are  with  flame-colored  iris ;  poeterior  limbs  tri^ 

fecxmdated  before  they  are  deposited,  and  the  as  large  as  anterior ;  it  is  emine&ilj  vc^-- 

young  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  gills,  and  dies  soon  out  of  water  from  the  ^j[ 

The  most  carefully  studied  species  is  the^reat  of  the  skin ;  it  is  torpid  only  in  die  serc.*^ 

triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  (T,  pa-  weather ;  it  is  found  from  Maine  to  Oeoir^ 

Uatris^  ilem.),  about  6  inches  long,  of  which  formingavery  lively  and  interesting  tfii°^;; 

the  tail  is  about  | ;  this  species  will  suffice  for  the  fire^  water  aquarium,  and  esnly  ohta^- 

the  generic  description.    The  body  is  naked.  The  tiger  triton  (T.  tigrinvi,  Holbr.;f^ 

but  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with  ambvitamOy  Tschudi)  is  6^  inches  Ioo&  ^^'t 

glandular  pores  behind  and  over  eyes  and  along  black  above  and  on  limba,  with  irregnl^^^' 

sides ;  toes  without  nails,  4  anterior  and  5  pos«  isgs  of  lemon  color,  and  below  tsby  rm^-^ 

terior ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  separate ;  ky  yellow  blotches ;  it  is  found  in  ^  \^^ 

tongue  slightly  free  on  sides,  and  more  free  iSigland  and  middle  states.    The  i^^!^' 

and  pointed  behind ;  palate  with  a  double  Ion-  ^T,  niger,  Holbr. ;  genus  desmogfi^i^.^ 

gituainal  series  of  teeth ;  no  parotids  nor  glands  is  4^  inches  long,  black  above,  witb  a  tio^^ 

along  the  bade.  The  smooth-skinned  species,  blue,  and  purpHsh  below;  it  is  ^^^^ 

without  lateral  pores  and  with  a  continuous  sachusettstofloridaandLouininSiiD^^^ 
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'  f*y  entirely  aqnatio.    The  great  triton  {T.  snooessfal  general  was  invested  with  the  Im- 
'«.«,  Ilolbr. ;  genuB  amby&twmL,  Tsch.)  is  10  perium  within  the  city  for  the  day  of  trinmph, 
:i   laches  long,  blalah  elate  above,  with  ir-  until  which  occasion  he  remained  outside  of 
:  1  ar  pale  ash  blotches,  throat  dark  brown,  the  walls.    The  procession,  at  first  simple  and 
a.bdomen  slate-colored ;  this  is  the  largest  impressive,  was  in  later  times  transformed  into 
i-ios,  eminently  aquatio,  and  found  in  the  a  pageant  of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  mi- 
i  era  states. — ^The  name  of  Tsiton  is  also  nute  regulations  prescribed  the  arrangement 
-II  to  a  genus  of  gasteropod  moUusks  of  the  of  its  various  parts.    The  populace  in  holiday 
-*.^x  family,  having  a  conical  and  elongated  attire  were  present  along  the  whole  route,  ai- 
I  i ,  spirally  convoluted.    The  T,  variegatum  tars  and  temples  were  adorned  with  garlands, 
Ml.),  12  to  16  inches  long,  from  the  Indian  and  a  general  festival  prevailed.  -The  general 
-.  is  the  well  known  sea  conch  or  trumpet  himself,  attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe 
:  h  o  god  Triton ;  this  species,  as  well  as  the  and  flowered  tunic,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
f  u!*trale  (Lam.),  is  used  by  the  Polynesians  laurel  bough  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  stood 
L  horn ;  by  blowing  in  the  shell  through  a  upright  in  a  circular  chariot  drawn  by  4  horsee, 
•  iu  the  apex,  a  loud  and  mellow  sound  is  in  which  was  also  stationed  a  slave,  who,  ao« 
luced.  cording  to   some  authorities,  reminded  him 
ill  UMPH  (Lat.  Uriumphui)^  generally,  a  sol-  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  that  he 
'  L   procession  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  was  but  mortal.    The  inhuman  practice  also 
Wty)Tj,    Although  honors  of  this  kind  have  prevailed  of  putting  to  death  several  of  the  cap* 
li  bestowed  from  time  immemorial  by  war-  tive  leaders  while  the  procession  was  ascend* 
?    races  upon  victorious  generals,  they  be-  ing  the  Oapitoline  hilL    After  the  sacrifice  waa 
•>e  nowhere  else  so  closely  identified  witJi  p^ormed  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus^ 
onal  habits  and  institutions  as  among  the  the  general  deposited  his  laurel  wreath  in  the 
<ont  Romans,  who  encouraged  the  obser-  lap  of  the  god,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
.  re  of  them  as  a  stimulus  to  martial  exploits.  «ided  with  a  public  banquet.    Naval  triumphs 
loo  a  triumph  may  be  defined  as  the  highest  were  similar  m  character,  but  fewer  in  num> 
.  I  ary  honor  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Ro-  her,  and  generally  on  a  smaller  scale.  After  the 
'1  general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  emperors,  in 
.\v  u  by  4  horses,  preceded  by  his  captives  virtue  of  their  authority  as  commanders-in« 
1    spoils  and  followed  by  his  army,  with  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  claimed  the  ex* 
'<j1i  escort  he  passed  along  the  Via  Bacra,  elusive  right  of  celebrating  triumphs;  and  until 
i  ascending  to  the  capitol  sacrificed  a  bull  to  A.  D.  584,  when  Belisarius  entered  Oonstanti- 
>:ter.    A  triumph  was  granted  by  the  senate  nople  in  triumph  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
i\  general  who  had  gained  important  sue-  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  no  subject  had  for 
^os  by  land  or  sea,  if  he  had  already  held  more  than  5  centuries  enjoyed  that  distinction, 
t'  of  the  great  offices  of  state;  if  the  victory  This  was  the  850th  triumph  in  Roman  history, 
A  been  gained  under  his  auspices  and  witn  and  the  last  ever  celebrated.    A  lesser  kind  of 
^  troops;  if  the  advantage  had  been  positive  triumph,  called  an  ovation  (avatio)  from  the 
I   tlie  number  of  enemies  slain  in  a  single  practice  of  sacrificing  a  sheep  (ovis)  instead  of 
^le  at  least  5,000,  and  if  it  had  been  gained  a  bull,  was  granted  to  a  general  whose  success 
>r  a  foreign  enemy  and  not  in  a  civil  war ;  if  had  been  considerable,  though  not  of  a  oharao- 
.«  iKitional  dominion  had  been  extended,  and  ter  to  entitle  him  to  a  triumph.    In  such  cases 
t  merely  recovered  or  relieved  from  the  pres-  the  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  attended  by 
'  e  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  the  war  had  been  a  less  imposing  retinue,  a  conspicuous  feature 
'  1  tiWy  concluded  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army^s  of  which  was  a  numerous  band  of  fiuto  players. 
>i*^  withdrawn  from  the  conquered  country.  TRIUMPHAL  AROH.    See  Aboh. 
■jusional  deviations  from  these  conditions  are  TRIUMPHAL  OOLUMN.    See  Oolumk. 
urded,  but  they  were  in  the  main  strictly  TRIUMYIRATE,  an  office  filled  codrdinately 
M-rvod.    The  general  claiming  the  triumph  by  8  persons.    Several  magistracies  of  this  de* 
\\nu;  sent  to  the  senate  an  aocount  of  his  scription  were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
)<>it.s,  that  body,  if  the  intolligenee  proved  emment,  of  which  the  most  important  wm 
i -factory,  generally  decreed  a  public  thimks-  that  for  the  regulation  of  public  afiairs— tri» 
ing,  ciiied  A  iupplicaiio  ;  and  at  the  conclu-  umviri  reipublicm  eonstituenda.     Though  ma- 
il of  the  war  he  met  them  without  the  city  gistratos  with  this  title  are  thought  to  have 
•'U  to  urge  his  pretensions  in  person.    The  been  appointed  as  early  as  860  B.  0.,  there  la 
I  it  of  the  senate  to  bestow  triumphs,  however,  no  certain  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  dose 
i<  not  an  exclusive  prerogative,  instances  be-  of  the  republic,  when  the  supreme  power  waa 
.;( m  record  in  which  the  comitia  of  die  tribes  shared  between  Octavius,  Aiitony,  and  Lepi- 
•1  lined  it,  and  even  where  generals  triumphed  -dns,  as  triamvirs.    They  received  the  office  for 
do  fiance  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  £ut  a  5  years  in  48  B.  0.,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
tppointed  general  commonly  contented  him-  that  term  for  5  years  more.    The  coalition  be- 
f  with  going  through  the  forms  of  a  triumph  tween  Julius  Ga)sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  in 
.  tlie  Alban  mount.    The  consent  c(t  the  sen-  60  B.  0.,  is  often  called  a  triumvirate,  but  im- 
having  been  obtained,  and  a  sum  of  money  properly,  as  they  were  never  invested  with  any 
Sid  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  the  office  under  that  title.    Administration  by  tri- 


i* 
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mnvirs  was  apparently  much  favored  by  Bo-  population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  Gre^  gec^ 

man  legislators.    A  trimnvirate  was  institnt-  raphers.    In  the  early  history  of  the  Chxuakji 

ed  in  292  B.  0.  of  officers  to  inquire  into  all  church  the  name  was  also  applied  to  ccrua 

capital  crimes  (triumviri  eapitales) ;  another  heretics,  who,  rejected  hy  all  parties,  held  tLrir 

snperintended  the  formation  of  every  colony  meetings  in  caves. — ^In  natural  hjstory,  lia- 

(priumviri   colonia  dedueenda);  another  was  nsus  placed  the  African  oranff-ontang  under 

ohaiiged  with  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  went  the  genus  homo  with  the  spednc  name  of  fr^ 

the  rounds  of  the  city  every  night  for  that  glodytety  next  to  homo  9apien$;  and  this  is  the 

purpose  (triumoiri  noetumi) ;  and  there  were  troglodytee  niger  of  Geo&oy  and  the  «t»ii 

many  other  triumvirates  of  minor  importance,  troglodyt€$  of  Blumenbach.    The  term  »  ik.v 

either  permanent  or  temporary.  applied  to  a  genus  which  includes  the  cLJam- 

TROOHE£  (Gr.  Tp€x<af  to  run),  in  poetry,  a  panzee  and  the  gorilla,  and  also  to  a  g«i«» 

foot  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable,  of  the  troglodytinm  or  wren  famfly  of  birds. 
It  is  also  called  choreus,  and  is  especially  used       TROGON,  and  OomoiK^or.  names  given  to 

in  verse  requiring  rapid  movement,  from  which  the  fissirostral  birds  of  the  nmQy  ir^gotkit^*^ 

o^cumstance  it  derives  its  name.     Trochaic  the  second  name  being  derived  from  their  pe- 

verse  is  genersUy  employed  in  lines  of  2, 4,  and  culiar  melancholy  cry.  The  bill  is  short,  stroc;. 

6  feet,  and  the  trochee  (-  w)  interchanges  easily  curved,  broader  than  high,   triaDgular  nfr: 

wiUi  the  dactyl  (-  ^  w),  tribrach  (^  ^^  ^\  ana-  from  above,  with  the  margins  and  tip  u^iiall^ 

psMt  ( \  and  spondee  (-  -).    In  addition  to  serrated,  the  base  provided  with  tnfta  of  bra> 

the  trochaic  verse  of  2, 4,  and  0  feet,  known  to  ties,  and  the  gape  wide ;  winn  moderate  a&d 

the  ancients  and  the  modems,  the  latter  have  rounded ;  tarsi  short  and  wed^,  more  or  ks* 

dso  employed  the  trochaic  verse  of  5  and  of  7  feathered ;  toes  of  unequal  length,  and  arrazftd 

feet,  although  the  tetrameter  is  the  one  prinoi-  in  2  pairs,  the  inner  bemg  turned  haekwvd. 

pally  in  use.  There  are  about  40  species  in  the  tropical  r^ 

TRGSZEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  situ-  g^ons  of  both  hemispheres,  but  e^teciallT  l'> 

ated  in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  territory  of  the  merous  in  South  America ;  they  fi^M^Qent  tivk 

same  name,  forming  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Argo-  and  damp  forests,  feeding  on  insects;  vl .  *: 

lis.    It  was  founded  probably  by  the  lonians,  they  seize  on  the  wing  or  pick  fitmi  the  Xmzi. 

and  according  to  Homer  was  subject  at  the  time  of  trees,  and  on  fruits  ana  berries;  they  at.- 

of  the  Trojan  war  to  Argos,  from  which  it  after-  most  active  in  mominff  and  evening.    A  &t 

ward  received  a  Doric  colony.    Subsequently  live  in  the  islands  of  Uie  Indian  archipfli^u 

it  became  a  prominent  maritime  city,  founded  belonging  to  the  genus  karpaet€9  (S«aiL>  ^ 

Halicamaasus  and  Myndus  in  Oaria,  and  prob-  having  the  edges  of  the  bill  smooth ;  a&d  <r 

ably  Psestum  in  Magna  Grscia,  and  waaconspic-  genus  {ajMU>&rma^  Swains.)  in  Africa,  wii 

nous  in  the  wars  with  Persia,  its  harbor  being  only  the  lower  mandible  serrated;  the  Airrr> 

the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  after  the  lean  jnay  be  distinguished  from  the  old  *«<  r  -' 

sea  fight  at  Artemisium.    During  the  Pelopon-  species  by  their  barred  tail.    Though  the  dc<l< 

nedan,  Oorinthian,  and  other  wars,  it  adhered  to  and  feet  seem  too  short  for  the  bnlky  body.  \\ « 

the  side  of  Sparta.    After  ihi^  establishment  of  pluniage  is  usually  beautiibl,  often  wUh  mrtaihe 

the  Macedonian  rule  over  Greece  it  was  in  the  Drilliancy,  the  splendor  of  their  appaaracor 

hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  contin*  being  increased  by  tlie  elegant  and  locg  tat. 

ned  a  place  of  some  importance  until  the  time  The  eggs,  2  to  4,  are  laid  in  the  holea  of  rotica 

of  Pausanias,  who  describes  its  public  buildings  trees,  and  several  broods  are  raised  in  a  y«r 

in  detail ;  but  after  this  period  we  have  no  ao-  The  species  vary  in  a&ze  from  a  thmsh  t«  a 

oonnt  of  its  historv.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  magpie ;  it  is  rare  to  obtain  good  specxmeaA.  i# 

city  lie  near  the  village  of  Damala,  and  consist  they  frequent  the  highest  trees  of  the  thicijei^ 

principally  of  Hellenio  foundations  with  Frank-  forests,  and  when  shot  lose  many  of  the  mAi  a:.-- 

tsh  or  Byzantine  superstractures.    In  1827  the  delicate  feathers  by  the  fall  to  Uie  ground;  v^ 

Greek  national  assembly  was  held  here,  at  skin  is  very  tender,  and  renders  the  cfxra:*  -:. 

which  Capo  dlstria  was  chosen  president  for  7  of  skinning  so  difficult  that  the  natives  dry  u<« 

years.    Troezen  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  body  with  the  feathers  on. — In  the  gcoua  r**^ 

of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus.  gen  (Mcahr.)  the  1st  quiU  is  short  sm  tie  i;.. 

TROGLODYTES    (Gr.   r/H»yXodvrnr,   from  the  longest.    The  red-bdHed  trogon  (7.  r«*i^- 

rpwyXi;,  a  cave,  and  dvw,  to  enter),  toe  name  tuiy  Linn.)  is  aboot  a  foot  long,  green  s2-»  «•*. 

^ven  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who  red  below,  with  the  throat  black,  and  the  (ov«r^ 

resided  in  caves.    Several  such  are  mentioned  and  tail  striped  with  the  flame;  it  is  a  aatlTi  ^ 

bv  ancient  writers  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethio-  Mexico.  The  peacock  or  splendid  trofroo  (ai  ' 

Sla,  upper  Egypt,  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  rut  rupUnden»y  Swaina.)  has  the  ed^  of  * 

[cesia,  Mauritania,  and  the  northern  part  of  the-  bill  smooth,  the  wing  ooverts  lonff  and  csr^^ 

Oaucasus.  At  the  present  time,  in  part  of  Ara-  and  the  upper  tail  ooverts  greaUy  prak^^*^ 

bia,  the  mountainous  region  encompassing  the  entirely  concealing  the  tail ;  it  is  larger  ikm  '^  « 

wadys  are  filled  with  caves,  which  have  been  last  named^  and  the  middle  taQ  ooverta  ars  3  :*i 

converted  into  permanent  habitations  by  half  8^  feet  in  length ;  it  ia  of  a  beantiiii]  bruaabii 

savage  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that  and  golden  green  above  and  on  the  thrasL  aoi 

these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytic  scarlet  below ;  it  is  found  in  Mexico  sod  Cr  2- 
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under  Oqnendo,  between  Dunkirk  and  Kleaw-  1691  lie  waft  appointed  oomuMiito  of  6?  v 

port,  that  his  name  became  famona  throogh-  destined  to  act  against  theFrendi^ktc^.  > 

ont  Earope.    War  breaking  out  between  Hoi-  fore  it  was  fally  equipped  and  ready  S;:^. 
land  and  England  in  1652,  Yan  Tromp  fought       TRONDHJEM.    See  Bsoannm. 
sever^  great  battles  in  that  and  the  succeed-        TROOPIAL  (Fr.  tr&upialey^^^gB/tr- 

ing  year  (see  Blakx,  Robert)  ;  and  in  July,  several  species  of  the  ieterinm  ssA  r- 

1668,   he  engaged   the  English  fleet   under  sub-fiimihes  of  American  oonirostral  *.* 

Monk,  near  the  coast  of  Holluid,  and  dur-  some  respects  resembling  the  stariks! 

ing  the  conflict  was  shot  through  t^e  head  by  old  world,  and  in  others   eoniing  i^ 

a  musket  bidl.    '^  Courage,  my  boys,"  he  ex-  finches ;    ikej  have  the  9  primanes  ; 

claimed  as  he  fell ;  *^  my  course  is  ended  with  finches,  but  the  biU  is  larger,  stnighl'J:. 

glory."    Van  Tromp  was  the  most  celebrated  without  bristles  and  the  tip  witboat  & : 

of  the  Dutch  naval  officers,  and  is  said  to  have  The  name  is  derived  from  thtar  habit  r . 

been  successful  in  88  engagements.    He  was  dating  in  large  troopa   In  the  tctmM*. 

buried  with  great  splendor  in  the  church  at  is  generally  longer  than  the  head,  ftnL-  - 

Delfb. — OoBNBLis  VAN,  a  Butch  admiral,  sec-  sharp-pointed;   wings  long  und  pomicv 

ond  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Rotterdam,  tall  usually  wedge-shaped  ;  toes  mode::' 

Sept.  9, 1629,  died  in  Amsterdam,  May  29, 1691.  formed  for  perching.    The  preTiilizc 

Educated  for  his  hereditary  profession,  he  was  are  yellow  or  orange  and  blade;  tbey  r .- 

appointed  in  his  19th  year  to  the  command  of  eraHy  called  orioles  in  North  Amtni.- 

a  ship  destined  to  act  against  the  African  pi-  well  known  species  has  been  deectibec  "  ' 

rates,  and  two  years  later  was  created  vice-  Baltixobb  Bird;  hang-nest  is  sDodkf 

admiral.    From  this  time  he  was  constantly  priate  name,  derived  from  their  hibj:    - 

engaged  in  naval  enterprises  until  1656,  when  pending  the  nest  from  the  extremity  d  is* ' 

he  retired  to  private  life,  but  resumed  active  branches. — ^The  common  troopial  {ic!''< 

employment  in  1662.    When  war  broke. out  ffarts^  Daud.)  is  about  10  inches  lonzf 

between  England  and  Holland  in  1665,  he  waa  straight  bill;  back  and  abdomen  yellov  • 

attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Ad-  neck  all  round,  breast,  and  tail  bhck;  i ' 

miral  Opdam,  and  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  band  on  the  wings ;  feathers  of  tltroi' 

Sdebay.    Here,  although  the  Dutch  fleet  was  gated  and  pointed ;  it  is  a  native  of  &  r 

defeated,  Van  Tromp  gained  great  reputation  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  sonr 

by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  coming  to  the  southern  United  6titie&  • 

the  retreat.    When  a  new  squadron  was  fitted  move  in  flocks,  sometimes  min^^ed  wit 

ont,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  species,  and  show  a  great  ptftislitr  : 

although  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  prince  neighborhood  of  man,  in  whose  cnltintc^- 

of  Orange ;  but  on  the  return  of  De  Ruyter,  they  find  a  rich  supply  of  insect  food;  t:c; 

he  was  superseded  by  that  commander,  under  excellent  fliers,  and  equally  at  boine  it 

whom  he  refused  to  serve.  In  1666  he  was  pres-  ground  or  in  trees ;  they  are  ]oqTucioQ»  ^ 

ent  at  the  naval  battle  in  the  Downs  between  seasons  of  the  year ;  their  fieab  is  tic- 

De  Ruyter  and  Monk,  which  lasted  4  days  and  There  are  several  other  species  in  li ' 

ended  in  a  victory  for  the  former.    In  August  Texas,  and  Central  America.  Theorcfatf^^ 

of  the  same  year  he  participated  in  ano&er  pial  (/.  ^mrtiM,  Bonap.)  very  mneh  ^E^r' 

battle^  and  was  suocesfrful  in  defeating  the  por-  the  Baltimore  oriole  in  tbe  pattern  of  it^^  ' 

tion  of  the  English  fleet  opposed  to  him,  but,  the  orange  red  of  the  latter  beiag  repi^- 

foUowing  his  victory  too  ^,  was  unable  to  dark  chestnut,  the  tail  entirely  black  afri^-' 

render  any  assistance  to  De  Ruyter,  who  was  graduated,  and  the.  bill  alenderer  ai»i "  * 

-.■I    n   Jill    II    t%  'WX^.^        ^^A^,^m^       .^..^^.^•^mm^^m^Ji^mm         ^  .^aa^  _1  ^2aK  .^  J  I  I       T  T4>        Xl_.a>  .<>_•  ^vOb  A.»        .^.a^.^^  .s^JIs        ^pKAM     1. 


forbade  his  holding  any  conmiunication  with  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  bjgli<^> 

the  fleet.    In  1678,  while  war  was  again  raging  plains ;  the  nest  is  hemispherical,  8  or  4  r -' 

between  Holland  and  the  united  powers  of  deep,  made  of  long  grasses  veiy  neatly  ^^ 

iVance  and  England,  his  commission  was  re-  woven,  and  suspended  to  drooping  tv}P^  ^ 

stored  him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  reo-  qnently  of  the  weeping  willow,   ft  J^  ^; 

onciliation  took  place  between  him  and  De  kept  in  a  cage  for  ita  lively  moremec^  ^' 

Ruyter.    In  this  war  he  distinguished  himself  pleasing  song. — ^The  only  other  genns  «^ 

highly.    In  1675  he  visited  England,  where  he  icterina  which  can  be  mentioned  h^  ^'\^ 

was  received  with  great  honor,  and  created  a  cub  (Ouv.),  so  called  from  tamt  («  h^^\^ . 

baronet  by  Charles  II.    In  1676  he  was  sent  bill  rising  on  the  forehead  in  a  crescent  f^' 

at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  assist  Denmark,  then  nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced  in  the  soK 

carrying  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  for  his  of  the  bill;  Sd  and  4th  quills  longest  ti^-^;. 

services  was  invested  by  the  king  of  the  former  long  and  graduated ;   tarsi  and  toes  «<^  * . 

country  with  the  order  of  the  elephant,  and  scaled.    There  are  about  20  ^P^a^.'^v 

raised  to  the  dignity  of  count    On  his  return  to  tropical  America,  living  in  ibe  "^y«* 

to  Holland  he  succeeded  De  Ruyter  as  admiral  alao  near  human  habitations,  in  ^  j^^' 

lieutenant-general  of  the  United  Provinces.    In  they  eat  fruits,  berries,  insect^  vb^*^ 


ftl2                 TROPHONIUS  TBOPPAU 

TROPHONIIJS,  a  Greek  of  the  fabulous  pe-  tinged  with  cream  color  or  li^  pink:  t^' 

rlod,  a  son  of  Erginos,  king  of  Orchomenus,  or  primaries  black  on  the  oater  weU  £&. . 

aoocMrding  to  one  legend,  of  Apollo.    He  bnilt,  shafts  of  the  long  tail  feathers  blsd  u. ; 

with  his  brother  Agamedes,  the  temple  of  the  end,  where  thej  are  white ;  ablieki. 

Delphi,  ^and  the  treasury  of  King  Hyriens  in  over  eyes  to  oecipnt ;    bill  orange  vi 

BoBotia.  After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  as  iris  brown ;    tarsns  and  toes  yeUuv  a  ; 

a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  near  Leba-  webs  and  daws  black.    It  smnetime   . 

dea  in  Boeotia.  near  the  Florida  coast,  bat  is  nsoallT  k-j 

TROPHY  (Gr.  rpoiraiov,  from  rpcfro),  to  turn,  the  tropical  Atlantic  far  from  land  % 

to   defeat),    literally,  a  memorial  of  victory  tail  feathers  of  the  P.  phcmteuna  (Gii'. 

erected  on  a  field  of  battle.    It  consisted  gen-  habiting  the  tropical  Pacific,  are  of  &  :^ 

erally  of  the  arms  of  slain  enemies  placed  upon  red  color,  and  are  used  as  oniamenii !;  ■ 

the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  in  later  times  upon  a  South  sea  islanders, 

stone  or  metal  pillar,  with  an  expknatory  in-  TROPICS  (Gr.  rpoiny,  a  turn),  in  astrx ' 

scription,  and  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  or  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  t  > 

someotiierdeity,  whence  it  was  regarded  as  in-  distance  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  p 

violable.    To  tiie  end  also  that  hostile  feelings  recession  of  the  sun  from  it  toward  tit ' 

might  not  be  perpetuated,  trophies  were  allowed  or  to  the  sun^s  greatest  declination.  :. 

to  perish  by  natural  causes,  and  any  attempt  to  the  northern  hemisphere  is  called  thi  - 

repair  them  when  decayed  was  deemed  sacrile-  of  Cancer,  and  that  m  tiie  southern  the  * 

gious.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  was  com-  of  Capricorn,  from  their  touching  thet 

mon  among  the  Greeks,  and  subsequent  to  121  in  the  first  points  of  those  signs.  (Stt  C. 

B.  0.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  some  of  and  Capbicorh.)     It  is  between  tU " 

whose  generals  expended  large  sums  in  memo-  that  the  sun's  path  is  circmnscribed,  b  ^ 

rial  works  of  this  kind.    These,  however,  were  movement  being  from  one  to  the  (^t: . 

more  frequently  raised  in  Rome  than  on  the  back  again  in  the  ecliptic. — In  ge<^:-* 

field  of  battle,  and  in  later  times  took  the  form  tropics,  also  known  as  that  of  C^cer  ti^ 

of  magnificent  triumphid  arches  or  columns.  of  Capricorn,  are  the  two  parallels  of  ii^ 

TROPIC  BIRD  (phaeton^  linn.),  a  genus  of  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  «c^' 

web-footed  oceanic  birds,  constituting  the  fam-  (See  Solsticx.) 

Oy  phaiUmida.    They  are  characterized  by  a  TROPLONG,  Ratvond  TnionoBS.  i  F' 

lonff,  strong,  pointed  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  lurist  and  magistrate,  bom  at  St.  Gt: 

slightly  curved,  without  nail  and  the  edges  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  Oct  ^  ' 

finely  serrated ;  nostrils  at  base  of  bill,  lateral,  He  entered  the  legid  profession  in  1^1* 

and  pervious;    face  covered  with  feathers;  after  distinguishing  himself  as  kingV  c ' 

wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  primary  the  at  various  places,  was  in  1833  app<Nntt<::' 

longest ;  tarsi  short  and  strong,  feet  small,  and  dent  in  the  royal  court  al  Kanoj.  H. 

toes  folly  webbed ;  hind  toe  small ;  tail  with  conunenced  publishing  the  work  that  ci 

2  long,  stcaw-like  feathers,  whence  the  French  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  Fm' 

name  paiUe  en  queue  or  straw-tail ;  sailors  call  rists,  Le  dnnt  eieil  ea^liaue  (28  vols  Bto.  .^ 

them  boatswain  bird  and  marline-spike.     In  '58).    In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  u 

habits  and  apnearance  they  come  near  the  gulls  academy  of  moral  and  political  scieDcei  - 

and  terns ;   they  are  chiefiy  confined  to  the  1846  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  Philiif^;^ 

tropics^  so  that  the  mariner  knows,  when  they  the  revolution  of  February  he  joined  tW  > 

hover  around  his  vessel,  that  he  is  in  or  near  partists,  and,  on  Dec  22,  1848,  was  apf  - 

the  tropical  zone.    Their  powers  of  fiight  are  nrst  president  of  the  court  of  Park  t 

treat,  and  they  are  usually  seen  at  considerable  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  Xklafr^;' 

btances  from  land ;  they  live  almost  entirely  which  was  extensively  circulated,  iiio"-" 

on  the  wing,  and,  when  they  do  not  return  to  member  of  the  new  senate,  Jan.  25,  K^ 

the  distant  shore  to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  was  appointed  one  of  its  vice-presid^Q-^ 

of  the  ocean ;  they  are  excellent  swimmers,  in  1854  its  president,  becomiog  m^'' 

The  food  consists  of  fish  and  other  marine  ani-  president  of  the  court  of  cassation  ^^■ 

mals,  which  they  dart  upon  from  a  great  height ;  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  I^' ' 

they  are  fond  of  following  the  shoals  of  flying  was  named  a  member  of  tiie  prny  cos:^' 

fish,  seizing  tiiem  as  they  emerge  from  the  sea  the  emperor.    Beside  the  works  abo^e '  > 

to  avoid  the  porpoises,  tunnies,  and  other  car-  tioned,  he  has  written  De  rtnfiwna  d^  \ ' 

nivorous  enemies.    They  are  not  larger  in  the  tianieme  sur  le  droit  civil  det  Bomm^^ 

body  than  a  pigeon,  though  longer ;  they  con-  2d  ed.,  1855),  and  Du  poHtoirieVHetti- 

gregate  in  considerable  numbers  at  their  breed-  eeignement  (8vo.,  1844).    He  is  also  a  f^' 

ing  places,  on  rocky  shores  and  desert  islands,  utor  to  the  Oatette  dee  tr^unaui^  ih^P^- 

placing  the  nest  on  the  ground  or  in  holes  in  Ugiilatian,  and  the  Maniteur, 

trees ;  the  eggs  are  2 ;  their  flesh  is  fishy  and  TROPPAU,  a  fortified  town  and  tk  f-^ 

tough.    The  common  tropic  bird  (P.  eandiduSy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  drele  sb^  i';^ 

Gray)  is  about  30  inches  long  and  88  in  alar  cipality  of  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa,  a  tr/-^- 

extent ;  it  is  a  satiny  white,  the  wings  banded  of  the  Oder,  36  m.  N.  £.  fix>m  Oantts:  ?^ 

with  black,  and  the  head,  back,  and  wings  1857,13,861.    The  city  is  well  boilt,sffi^^^ 
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the  tall,  and,  as  the  tiokilDg  is  gently  peifona-  flecdons ;  the  ayerage  wei^t  is  13  to  20  Ib^, 

ed,  slowly  moving  it  toward  the  hesd,  nntil  hj  though  it  attains  sometiinee  more  tbsa  twice 

a  sudden  grasp  it  is  seized  and  landed ;  it  is  also  this  size.    The  dskiwit  trout  (S,  tmawet,  Ag.) 

sometimes  meanly  taken  in  the  spawning  sea-  belongs  to  the  genus  solar  (Val.) ;  it  is  of  lar^« 

son  by  a  large  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  size,  stout  and  Uiick,  of  a  rich  flavor,  hot  lo  iii 

long  stick. — In  the  genus  salmo  belongs  also  the  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  food ;  for  deicnptioB 

char  of  the  British  and  Swiss  lakes  (S.  umbla^  and  figure  see  Agassiz's  "Lake  Superior,^ p. SD 

Xinn.),  usually  9  to  12  inches  long,  but  some^  (8yo.,  Boston,  1850). — ^The  trout,  both  in  Ea- 

times  18  or  20 ;  it  is  umber-brown  above,  the  rope  and  America,  is  a  iaTorito  subject  for  p»- 

sides  lighter  with  numerous  red  spots,  the  low-  oiculture,  from  the  eBae  with  which  trtificiil 

er  parts  and  fins  reddish  orange ;  it  varies  like  fecundation  of  the  eggs  can  be  effected ;  Ut  it 

all  other  trouts,  and  occasionally  attains  a  larger  has  as  yet  been  practised  here  on  a  very  scC 

size  than  the  above ;  it  frequents  the  deep  part  scale  only ;  the  labor  and  expense  attendinc  s 

of  the  lakes,  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  i^ords  large  vivarium  of  trout  are  very  small,  while  lU 

but  little  sport  to  the  angler ;  its  American  remuneration  may  be  made  very  large.— P^ 

representative  is  the  t3,  oquana  (Girard)  of  the  reader  is   referred  to  Sir   Humphry  Ditj'i 

great  lakes  of  Maine.   The  northern  char  {8.  $aU  *'  Salmonia*^  for  a  sportsman^s  account  of  Kies- 

velinuiy  Linn.),  from  the  lakes  of  Wales,  is  an-  tific  flv-fi^bing  for  trout, 
other  smaller  species. — In  the  genus  solar  (Val.)        TROVER  (Fr.  trouter^  to  find),  the  nsne  of 

there  are  2  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer.    The  an  action  at  law  in  common  use  inEoglssd  lad 

oonunon  European  brook  trout  (solor  fario^  in  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  owur- 

Val.)  is  usually  10  to  14  inches  long,  though  ship  of  property.     The  plaindff  decUrtt.  a 

sometimes  considerably  larger,  even  to  a  weight  substance,  that  he  was  lawfully  possesKd  (i  i 

of  15  lbs. ;  it  is  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  certain  article  on  a  certain  day,  and  lost  lie 

salmon,    yellowish  brown  above,  •  passing   to  same ;  that  it  came  into  the  possesnoo  of  tL< 

yellow  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  below,  the  defendant  by  finding ;  and  that  the  def«&ii^t 

back  spotted  with  reddish   brown   and  the  has  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  plustiff,  :.Mi 

sides  with  -bright  red ;  the  young  are  trans-  has  converted  it  to  his  own  use.    This  tct:  o 

Tersely  banded;  deformed  specimens  are  fre-  is  one  form  of  trespass  on  the  case.    (SeeTiif 

quently  seen.  The  colors  are  brightest  in  rapid  pass.)    In  the  distant  age  when  it  vw  b^ 

streams  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom ;  the  fla-  used,  the  declaration  may  have  namted  l^ 

Tor  of  the  flesh  is  finest  from  the  end  of  May  curately  the  facts  of  the  case;  but  for  aK;:^ 

to  the  end  of  September,  soon  after  which  time  the  losing  and  finding  have  been  resarcid 

the  spawning  season  begins.    This  species  is  as  mere  legal  fictions,  which  the  defeDdint  s 


test  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  angler  in  no  a  general  or  specitd  property  in  the  thiof  «  t-^ 

small  degree ;  being  fond  of  swiftly  running  a  right  of  possession ;  3,  where  the  defpi-*^* 

waters,  and  swimming  almost  always  against  has  wroni^ully  converted  the  thing  to  hi»  i>«  i 

the  curreiit,  the  bait  must  be  thrown  up  stream ;  use,  which  conver^on  may  be  proved  bj  l)» 

it  darts  with  great  impetuosity  at  real  or  artifi-  wrongful  taking  of  it,  or  hia  wrongfiil  deter  *. :: 

cial  flies;  the  experienced  fisherman  knows  of  it,  or  his  wrongful  use  or  misuse  of  it.  y^^ 

where  to  cast  his  line  in  deep  holes  under  action  demands  not  the  thing  itself^  hot  «:ja- 

banks.  where  it  likes  to  remain  quiet  and  con-  ases  for  the  wrongful  conversion ;  and  if  t:e 

cealed.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  nests  or  holes  pTaintiflT  recovers,  the  dama^  should  be  di*^ 

in  the  sand,  as  in  the  salmon.    Several  allied  ured  by  the  value  of  the  thmg  at  the  vosk  » 

species  are  found  in  the  mountain  streams  and  the  conversion,  with  interest,  and  the  judftstst 

lakes  of  central  and  northern  Europe.    The  is  for  these  damages^and  costs.    If  thed«.fc-d* 

ffreat  gray  trout  {8.  feroiy  Val.)  is  of  much  ant  prevails,  thejudgment  is  for  his  coet«. 

larger  size,  but  of  inferior  flavor;  it  inhabits  TROWBRIDGE,    EDMrxD,    an    AmirrJ 

the  deepest  lakes ;  it  is  purplish  brown  above,  judge,  bom  in  Newton,  MaMn  in  1709,  ditrd  « 

fading  to  light  gray  on  the  sides,  and  orange  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1703.    He  was  gradui'^ 


vellow  below,  with  a  few  spots  above  the  at  Harvard  college  in  1728,  studied  Uv,  ^f^ 

lateral  line ;  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  indifferent,  rose  to  great  distinction  in  his  profesnoD.  ^  1= 

and  of  an  orange  yellow  color ;  the  females  are  1749  he  was  appointed  attomey-general,  ^^  ^ 

dark  gray  above ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  3  1767  a  Justice  of  the  sunreme  court,  in  v^  - 

feet,  and  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  and  more.    The  capacity  he  presided  at  tne  trial  of  Cspt  I  *  j 

g'ay  trout  of  the  North  American  great  lakes,  ton,  who  commanded  the  Brittab  troor*^  '-* 
om  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic  gaged  in  the  ^^  Boston  massacre,**  Htn-w  v 
ocean,  is  the  8,  nomoycush  (Val.),  and  the  1770.  Two  years  Uter  helefl  thebeo(''.t-j• 
•(BZfn^  omeihystuM  of  Mitdiill  and  De  Kay ;  it  is  until  the  close  of  his  life  lived  hs  f^^^';^ 
called  togue  by  the  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  mart  i  "^ 
from  its  size  and  voracity  the  tyrant  of  the  found  lawyer  of  his  time  in  New  EocUod,  *'* 
lakes;  it  is  greenish  ashy  above  with  yellow*  after  his  retirement  occupied  hiioMlf  cbi« -/  ^ 
Ish  gray  spots,  and  below  white  with  bluish  re-  .writing  essi^s  upon  difllcnlt  qaestioB*  ui  U*- 
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aldermen,  who,  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  April  9, 1805.    The  city  charter  was  gmud 

form  the  common  council.  The  common  schooLs  April  12, 1816.    On  Jane  20,  1820,  a  fire  toti 

are  under  the  charge  of  2  commissioners  from  place  which  destroyed   property  faloed  a 

each  ward.    The  number  of  schools  is  28,  of  $490,000,  including  93  bnildinga  mtuated  m  the 

teachers  104,  and  of  pupils  7,946 ;   the  cost  diicldy  populated  and  busineBa  poitioii  of  tke 

of  instruction  per  annum  is  $89,071.76.    The  city.   Another  fire  on  Aug.  25, 1854,  destrojr^ 

Troy  young  men^s  association  for  mutual  im-  property  valued  at  $1,000,000,  induding  c4< 

proTcment  (the  second  institution  of  the  kind  buildings.   On  May  10, 1862,  aconflagntkm^ 

established  in  the  state)  has  a  valuable  library  stroyed  property  vidued  at  $3,000,000.  mxr 

of  14,000  volumes,  and  a  reading  room  pro-  ing  671  buildings,  among  whicJi  was  the  wl-z 

vided  with  70  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  railroad  depot,  the  second  Preabytenan,  IntLti 

maintains  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter.  Presbyterian,  and  North  Baptist  churdus.  u.( 

It  occupies  a  part  of  the  beautiful  freestone  free  chapel,  the  Troy  orphan  asylum,  the  Vc* 

building  on  First  street,  known  as  the  Athe-  ren  free  institute,  the  church  asylna,  tb«  Ba5- 

meum,  in  which  building  the  post  office,  city  selaer  polytechnic  institute,  the  Troy  acadecy 

offices,  and  2  banks  are  also  accommodated,  the  Troy  city  bank,  the  Union  house,  'Waski&:- 

The  Troy  female  seminary,  situated  on  Second  ton  hall,  and  the  Fulton  house.    The  fire  u«i 

street,  fronting  Park  place,  was  founded  at  on  the  bridge  which  crosaea  the  HudwOtCct 

lliddlebury,  Y t.,  and  was  removed  to  Troy  in  half  of  which  was  burned,  includiug  the  drtv. 

1821.    It  has  gained  a  national  reputation  un-  Seven  lives  were  lost, 

der  the  charge  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Wil-  TROY  (Tboja),  the  name  of  a  district  is  *i< 

lard.    The  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute,  en-  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  i 

dowed  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  was  organ*  city  situated  in  it    The  latter  was  also  cslt^ 

iied  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Ilium,  and  the  former  Troaa,  now  the  Tnai 

application  of  mathematics  to  civil  engineer*  According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  tlie  ci? 

ing  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  has  in  its  was  situated  on  ground  rising  above  the  pki 

special  departments  a  reputation  second  only  formed  by  the  rivers  Scamander  aad  Bmi 

to  that  of  West  Point.    It  has  100  students  and  On  the  S.  £.  was  a  hill,  which  was  a  epor  ^ 

14  teachers.    The  Troy  university,  opened  in  Mt.  Ida,  and  on  which  were  the  acropolis  ei 

1858,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  Mt.  the  Trojans  called  Pergamom,  the  paiace»  << 

Ida,  is  259  by  58  feet,  and  4  stones  high,  is  built  the  king,  and  the  templea  of  the  gods.  >'t< 

in  the  Byzantine  Btyle,  and  can  accommodate  such  city  as  Troy  and  no  such  people  as  i^^ 

150  pupils.    Other  institutions  of  note   are  Trojans  were  known  in  historic  times:  \f^\  & 

the  Marshall  infirmary,  incorporated  in  1851,  region  called  Troaa  was  spoken  of  by  EiTOCo- 

fbunded   by  Benjamin   Marshall ;    the  Troy  tus  and  Thucydides,  comprising  the  tern:o?7 

orphan  asylum,  incorporated  Apnl  10,  1835,  *'  westward  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  i^'^ 

supported  by  donations  and  state  appropria-  the  N.  ^£.  comer  of  the  Adramyttian  ^  t' 

tions ;  St.  Joseph^s  academy,  which  is  a  free  the  Propontis  at  Parinm."     There  hare  b«es 

school;  St.  Mary^s  orphan  asylum,  the  Troy  various  opinions   respecting  the  site  of  "^ 

hospital,  and  St  Peter^s  college,  all  under  the  ancient  city,  and  many  efforts  made  to  r^ 

charge  of  the  Roman  Oatholics ;  and  the  War-  oncile  the  present  topography  with  the  g<^ 

ren  free  institute,  a  school  for  indigent  fe-  graphical  statements  made  in  the  Boa^r^ 

male  children.    The  total  valuation  of  prop-  poems  and  other  ancient  writings,  but  thos  is 

erty  in  Troy  in  1861  was  $18,079,680,  of  which  with  but  little  success.      The  modeni  n^ 

$8,162,600  was  real  estate,  and  $4,917,180  per-  Mendere,  which  rises  near  the  summil  of  1^ 

aonal  property. — ^The  first  house  of  any  note  Ida,  and  runs  40  m.  K  W.  into  the  Helie^'S*^ 

on  the  site  of  Troy  was  built  by  Matthias  Van-  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  Scamander.  ^ 

derheyden  in  1752,  and  is  still  standing  on  the  the  plain  its  width  is  from  200  to  800  feet,  ik 

8.  £.  comer  of  River  and  Division  streets.    The  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  stream  io  tf 

dwelling  of  Jacob  I.  Yanderheyden,  built  in  Troad.      The  next  in  aize  is  the  DombiH 

1767,  is  also  standing  in  the  northern  part  of  which  is  only  12  m.  in  length,  and  is  <c^ 

the  city.    Between  1786  and  1790  the  tract  ered  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Simoto.    T^ 

was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  with  streets  running  streams  formed  a  junction  in  the  time  of  B^^ 

at  right  angles  excepting  where  such  plan  was  mer,  but  now  enter  the  HeUesp<mt  by  dii^^ 

interiered  witii  by  the  course  of  the  river,  channels.    The  Dium  of  history  was  foww** 

Hitherto  the  place  had  been  variously  known  according  to  Strabo,  about  the  b^iDBifif  » 

as  Vanderheyden's   ferry.    Ferry  hook,  and  the  7th  century  B.  0.,  and  was  inhahiteo  »^ 

Aahley^s  ferry ;  but  on  Jan.  5, 1789,  the  name  u£olic  Greeks,  but,  in  spite  of  the  re|>ctiC'^ 

Troy  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  free-  of  occupying  the  site  of  the  ascieDt  dij^  ^ 

holders.    At  this  time  the  place  contained  5  not  become  a  place  of  importance  until  t^t 

small  stores  and  about  a  dozen  dwellings.  Troy  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  iUia.    Thej  \^ 

was  formed  as  a  town,  March  18, 1791,  and  the  augmented  its  dignity  and  power,  on  the  ^ 

first  village  charter  was  adopted  in  the  same  position  that  it  was  the  parent  of  their  on 

year.    This  was  superseded  by  another  on  Feb.  city.    Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  H*'''^**^ 

16,  1798,  and  the  village  was  formally  incor-  the  ground  that  the  Homeric  Diiun  dw  »» 

porated  by  state  acts  passed  April  2, 1801,  a|}d  occupy  the  ground  of  the  more  modem  ett^t 
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was  sitaated  about  4  m;  farther  from  it  in  inhabitants  of  the  citj  were  encouraged  hy 

direction  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  a  greater  dis-  the  arrival  of  Penthesileia,  the  beautiful  qaeen 

o  from  the  sea.    Although  no  vestige  of  of  the  Amazons,  under  whom  they  were  for 

''  village  of  the  Ilians^^  existed,  this  suppo-  a  time  successful,  but  she  was  also  slain  by 

>n  was  adopted  by  Strabo,  and  has  been  Achilles.    Memnon  next  came  to  the  aid  of 

lilted  without  any  proof  by  most  modern  the  Trojans,  with  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  and 

rors.     With  the  exception  of  the  3  authors  under  his  lead  the  Greeks  were  again  driven 

\  0  mentioned,  all  antiquity  seemed  to  reo-  back.    A  long  and  doubtfid  combat  ensned 

i/.ciii  the  site  of  Ilium  the  place  on  which  between  him  and  Achilles,  but  at  last  the 

>ly  Troy^^  had  once  stood,  and  probably  it  Greek  champion  triumphed.    His  own  time, 

<  the  place  which  Homer  had  in  view.    The  however,  was  near  at  hand;  he  was  slain,  ao» 

lid  connected  with  the  city  was  the  most  cording  to  non-Homerio  tradition,  at  the  Scasan 

o -spread,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris. 

'  resting  of  the  Grecian  legends,  and  the  only  Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemns,  the  sonsof  Achil^ 

>  which  represented  all  Greece  as  bound  les,  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  besieging. 

tlier  in  the  unity  of  a  common  interest. —  army;  and  at  length,  by  the  stratagem  of  a 

<laiiu3  was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  wooden  horse  filled  with  men,  which  the  Tro* 

pjcin  kings.    His  son  was  Erichthonius,  who  jans  incautiously  drew  into  the  city,  Hium  was 

-»  succeeded  by  Tros,  and  he  by  Bus,  who  taken.    Troy   was  utterly  destroyed,  JSneaa 

fided  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  city  of  Ilium,  and  Antenor  alone  being  suffered  to  escape 

";  was  succeeded  by  Laomedon,  and  to  him  with  their  families. — ^The  legend  of  Troy  waa 

prune  and  Apollo  became  temporarily  sub-  universally  believed  by  the  ancients;  and  the 

t  by  command  of  Jupiter.    The  former  built  credibility  to  be  attached  to  it  or  to  any  part 

walls  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  took  care  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce  disputes 

t  he  herds ;  but  when  their  time  of  service  among  modern  writers.    Toward  the  end  of 

1  expired,  Laomedon  treacherously  refused  the  last  century  Le  Chevalier  published  an 

pay  what  was  due  them.    In  revenge  Nep-  account  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  he  pro- 

.  e  sent  a  sea  monster  to  kill  the  Trojans  and  fesscd  to  have  found  the  'site  of  the  ancient 

:i^e  their  fields,  and  the  treacherous  king  in  city,  and  a  controversy  sprang  up  in  oonse- 

i^i-quence  made  a  public  offer  of  the  immor-  quence  between  Bryant  and  Morritt,  Gilbert 

horses  given  by  Jupiter  to  Tros  to  any  one  Wakefield,  and  others.    Bryant  contended  that 

ko  could  rid  the  land  of  the  monster.    But  there  was  no  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 

3  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  war  as  the  Trojan ;  while  his  opponents  held 

1  <  be  given  u]5,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Hesione,  that  a  basis  of  truth  is  not  to  be  rejected  be* 

^fuiedon's  own  daughter.    She  was  rescued  cause  a  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  erect- 

>vever  by  Hercules,  who  came  at  this  time  ed  upon  it,  and  that  the  universal  belief  of  an^ 

<1  killed  the  monster.    Laomedon  gave  the  tiquity  was  a  proof  that  there  was  such  a  war. 

ro  mortal  horses,  and  the  latter,  indignant  TKOY  WEIGHT^  a  scale  of  weights  used  in 

this  perfidy,  collected  6  ships,  attacked  and  England  and  the  United  States  for  weighing 

[»ture(l  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and  placed  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  in  trying  the 

the  throne  Priam,  who  alone  of  Laomedon^s  strength  of  spirituoiis  liquors,  and  legally  es- 

iH  had  remonstrated  against  the  perfidy  of  tablisbed  in  both  for  determining  the  weight  of 

•<  father.    To  ^im  were  bom  by  his  wife  coins.  By  some,  the  name  of  troy  weight  is  sup- 

■' ul>a  numerous  children,  one  of  whom,  Pa-  posed  to  be  derived  fromTroyes  in  France,  the 

^.  brought  on  by  his  abduction  of  Helen,  the  weight  being  brought  thither  from  Cairo  da* 

t\-  of  Xlenelaus,  the  memorable  siege  of  Troy,  ring  the  crusades,  and  thence  taken  to  England 

•>e  Paris.)     To  revenge  this  outrage,  the  by  the  goldsmiths.    Others  derive  the  name 

-I'cks  »pent  10  years  in  the  collection  of  s  from  Troy  Novant,  an  ancient  designation  of 

St  armament,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  London ;   and  others  from  trois^  three,  with 

•t  of  1,186  ships,  containing  more  than  100,-  reference  to  the  three  principal  divisions  of 

»-)  men,  was  assembled  at  Aulis  in  BGeotia,  penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  or  penny,  ounce, 

(1  i)laced  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  and  pound,  used  in  money  weight.    In  1828  a 

.(' Trnjans  and  their  allies  were  driven  within  stanaard  troy  pound  in  brass  brought  from 

0  walls  of  their  city,  and  9  years  were  spent  England  was  declared  by  act  of  congress  the 
'  the  (Trecian  host  in  the  reduction  of  the  legal  standard  of  the  U.  S.  mint.  According 
:j]i boring  towns.    But  the  gods  now  brought  to  Hassler,  it  is  equal  in  weight  to  22.794877 

1  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achil-  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water.  It  contains 
^,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  5,760  grains,  of  which  24  make  1  peYinyweight, 
"1  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  niad.    The  20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a 

ojans    under  Hector    forced  the  besiegers  pound.    The  weight  of  this  compared  with  the 

tbeir  ships,  and  killed  Patroclus,  the  inti-  avoirdupois  pound  is  as  6,760  to  7,000,  or  as  144 

ito  friend  of  Achilles.     His  death  roused  to  175.   (See  Avoirdupois.)   It  is  identical  with 

ill  He-)  from  inactivity,  and  he  once  more  en-  the  pound  of  apothecary^s  weight,  and  the 

'-<'d  the  tight,  drove  the  Trojans  within  their  ounce  and  grain  of  these  two  weights  are  also 

\U,  and  killed  their  bravest  leader.  Hector,  correspondingly  the  same.    The  pennyweight 

tier  legends  recount  that  after  his  djuth  the  subdivision  of  troy  weight,  determining  the 
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'weight  of  the  silver  penny,  was  established  in  eons,  snch  as  priests,  monks,  nms,  VMrduziti. 
1356,  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  83  grains  of  women,  pilgrims,  and  cnltiTaton  of  tbt  loil 
wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  As  ei^ojed  an  nndistorbed  peace.  In  1041  the 
the  kings  of  later  times  found  it  expedient  to  Aqnitanian  bishops  ordered  that  no  pririto 
reduce  the  value  of  the  penny,  this  reduction  feuds  should  be  prosecuted  from  tauet  os 
was  accompanied  by  a  proportional  diminution  Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday  of  the  fU- 
in  the  number  of  grains  of  which  it  was  com-  lowing  week.  This  wss  extended  hj  the  coo- 
posed.  A  troy  weight  was  established  in  1618  oil  of  Clermont  to  the  time  from  Adrest  lo 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  pound  of  which  Epiphany,  firom  Lent  to  8  days  after  PeDtenx 
weighed  1.838  pounds  troy.  This  is  n6w  abol-  f  Whitsuntide^  and  not  long  afterward  to  th« 
ished  by  law.  aay s  on  whicn  were  celebrated  the  iesiU  of  th« 
TROYES  (ano.  Civitoi  Trieamium),  a  town  Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Bsptist,  of  tid 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aube,  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  All  Bmn 
dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  m.  and  the  eves  of  those  days.    Cslixtoi  IL  a 

•  £.  S.  £.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 80,966.    The  the  council  of  Rheims  in  1186,  renewed  in  ti< 

houses  have  a  very  antiquated  appearance,  many  strongest  Isngnsge  the  truce  of  God,  eaBmaui- 

of  them  being  made  of  timber  and  plaster ;  but  ing  war  to  cease  on  Uie  above  mentioBcd  tioci 

in  some  quarters  these  have  been  replaced  by  throughont  Ohristendom,  and  all  violston  vcn 

modem  buildings.   The  cathedral,  commenced  to  be  excommunicated  eveiy  Sunday  is  trnn 

in  the  18th  century  and  finished  in  the  16th,  is  parish  church,  and,  uidess  satis&ction  T«n 

a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  Qothic  style,  with  given  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  ehildrrs, 

stained  glass  windows  of  great  beauty.    There  were  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  Ohristian  Icri* 

are  several  other  churches,  some  of  which  are  al.    Yet  in  soite  of  these  stem  pensltirt.  tkcre 

'  very  richly  decorated.   There  is  a  public  libra-  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  regulation  was  ofUa  iio> 

ry  containing  55,000  volumes  and  5,000  M8S.,  lated,  and  the  records  oif  the  couidls  isd  tk 

and  numerous  schools  and  scientific  and  liters-  chronicles  of  convents  reoord  many  nch  cim^ 

ry  societies.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather.  It  was  however  extended  over  sll  the  dkKeM* 

|Miper,oil,  and  wax  are  manufactured,  and  there  and  provinces  in  England,  France,  Itslr,  lai 

are  extensive  breweries.    Troyes  is  connected  Gennany.    Wednesday  was  not  usuallj  ioc)jii- 

with  Paris  by  railroad. — ^The  town  was  found-  ed.  .When  the  states  of  Europe  began  ton^ 

ed  during  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Ro-  sume  a  more  consolidsted  form,  and  Tiolstiioi 

mans,  and  in  889  it  was  burned  by  the  Nor-  of  peace  and  order  came  under  the  coatroi  U 

mans.    In  1415  the  duke  of  Burgundy  captured  the  civil  authority,  the  trace  of  God  diaippetrcil- 
it ;  and  6  years  afterward  Henry  V.  of  England       TRUFFLE,  a  subterranean'fnngus,  of  «t  <*- 

was  married  at  Troyes  to  Catharine  of  France,  there  are  many  kinds,  some  of  whidi  ir«  '^ 

In  1429  the  French,  headed  by  Joan  of  Arc,  ex-  great  request  for  seasoning  food.   The  tacit tt| 

polled  the  English.    In  the  middle  ages  great  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  tnflcs,  tfi 

fairs  were  held  here,  and  the  weight  ciUled  troy,  they  are  described  under  the  name  of  »^^? 

according  to  some,  takes  its  name  from  this  Theophrastns.   The  common  tmiBe(/«^^''^ 

town.    During  the  last  straggles  of  Napoleon  rtvm,  Sibthorp)  is  of  an  irregular  globolir  f(  rat 

in  1814  his  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Troyes,  having  a  hard  black  or  dSxk  brows  oum 

and  the  town  was  twice  cimtured  by  the  allies,  rind,  roughened  into  protuberaneei;  vitln. 

being  once  recwtured  by  the  French.  its  texture  is  netted  or  veiny  with  whiu  uA 

TRUOE  OF  GOD  (Lat  Treuga  Dei  or  Trewa  dark  lines  so  as  to  present  a  marbled  appci^ 

/>ri,from  Ger.  7V*eti«,  faith),  an  institution  of  the  ance,  or  else  a  motUed  one  like  the  not:  •< 

middle  ages,  designed  to  mitigate  the  violence  .  Neither  root,  stem,  nor  other  appends^  ^'^' 

of  private  war  by  prohibiting  engagement  in  be  seen  in  the  mature  tmiBe,  bat  it  lie* » *•*< 

hostilities,  at  least  on  the  holy  days,  from  Thurs-  cavity  which  it  forms  in  the  earth  bjrtht  > 

day  evening  to  Sunday  evening  of  each  week,  creasing  lateral  pressure  of  its  growth,  nr^  -< 

also  during  the  entire  season  of  Advent  and  Lent,  in  size  ft*om  that  of  a  bean  to  tbst  cf  s  ^t^'-^ 

and  on  certain  festival  days.    The  days  of  the  or  Madeira  nut,  and  found  10  to  IS  vuU^  > 

week  were  selected  because  they  were  supposed  low  tiie  surface.    The  veiny  lines  of  tb«  ■• '^ 

to  be  rendered  holy  by  the  death  uid  resurrec-  rior  constitute  the  hymenium,  and  bj  ^:'-~ 

tion  of  our  Lord.    It  was  an  efibrt  made  by  ence  furnish  irregularly  distributed  b(>' '  '* 

the  church  to  render  less  injurious  the  eflfects  (duei),  in  which  the  seed-like  bodiet  i»f<  r.^^ 

of  an  evil  which  it  could  not  wholly  root  out.  covered  by  a  cellular  envelope  (epi»P»'"!  *•'' 

This  salutary  regulation  was  introduced  in  the  lodsed.     This  structure  is  however  c^  J  * 

first  part  of  the  11th  century,  after  the  great  modification  of  one  belonging  to  a  Isrp  ur-  ; 

famine  of  1028-'80,  by  the  bishops  of  Aquitaine,  of  fungi,  oons{>icuous  for  the  evolatioDn  ; 

who  proclaimed  a  universal  peace.    But  as,  on  organs  of  fhictiflcation  and  itshynMntn*|  - 

account  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  it  accompanies  them  being  plaioly  n^^f 

was  found  impossible  to  enforce  tnis,  they  view,  and  therefore  by  contrsst  ^^^^J^* 

were  obliged  to  limit  it  to  certain  days,  and  hypogteous  or  underground  tndBe»  {twf*^' ' 

thus  aroHe  the  truce  of  God  in  its  peculiar  sense,  strikingly  peculiar.    The  flesh  of  the  tn. .-  -^ 

The  regulation  soon  spread  over  all  France;  6olid,somewhatJnicy,  and  when  ripe of***^' 

and  according  to  its  terms,  sll  unarmed  pe^^  fragrant  odor,  dififeraBt  ^eoics  hoveur  f^*- 
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popular  cause,  and,  ha^ng  refh^ed  in  1768  to  West,  nnder  whose  instractionsheTtsioiL: 

tiJce  the  oath  of  office  enjoined  bj  parliament,  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  when  the  txdu:- 

waa  in  1769  chosen  governor,  to  which  office  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  Major  A  : 

he  was  reelected  for  14  oonsecative  years.    He  led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonmeDt.  f  r- 

was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  cooperated  who  was  at  that  time  painter  in  ot^- 

with  vigor  in  securing  Sie  independence  of  George  IIL  and  in  friendly  relations  r:l . 

the  colonies.    Washington  relied  on  him,  says  king,  interceded  in  behalf  of  his  pnpiLc:.* 

Sparks,  '*  as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of  sup-  oeived  the  royal  assurance  ^*  that  in  tit « * 

port,''  and  was  accustomed  to  consult  him  in  possible  event  of  the  law  his  life  wvc 

emergencies.     The  generic  name  humorously  safe."    Trumbull,  however,  suffered  ftC'H 

applied  to  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  ment  of  8  months,  which  he  emplojt^t . 

had  its  origin  in  a  phrase  sometimes  used  by  vantage  in  study,  and  was  finally  admr- 

Washington :  ^^  Let  us  hear  what  brother  Joua-  bail  by  a  special  order  of  the  king  in  < 

than  says."    A  memoir  of  him  has  been  pub-  on  condition  of  quitting  the  kingdom  wi*. 

lished  by  Isaac  Stuart.     II.  Jonathan,  son  days.  West  and  Copley  becoming  hu  sl'^- 

of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  He  returned  home  in  Jan.  1782,  but  ^T  * 

March  26,  1740,  died  Aug.  7,  1809.    He  was  England  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  y:.' 

graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  and  at  sumed  his  studies  under  West.   OneufL:>' 

&e  outbreak  of  the  revolution  received  from  original  works,  *^  Priam  receiving  the  tc 

oongresa  the  appoijitment  of  paymaster  to  the  Hector,"  is  now  in  the  possession  of  tLet^'^; 

northern  department  of  the  army,  which  he  Athensum.     In  1786  he  produced  II*  > 

held  until  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778,  modern  historical  work,  the  ^*  Battle  of  5^ 

when  he  entered  the  military  family  of  Wash-  Hill,"  followed  soon  after  by  the  '*l^'- 

ington  as  secretary  and  first  aide-de-camp.  He  Montgomery  before  Quebec,"  both  of « 

enjoyed  in  this  capacity  tlie  confidence  and  es-  attracted   considerable   attention.   Tb  i^ 

teemof  the  commander-in-chief,  with  whom  he  valuable,  as  are  all  Trumbull's  histom^ ; 

remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  was  tures,  for  its  portraits,  is  one  of  the  most  \ 

elected  a  member  of  congress  in  1789,  and  pre-  ed  battle  pieces  ever  painted,  and  ^$i  ^-^ 

aided  as  speaker  over  the  2d  congress,  1791-^3.  rably  engraved  by  J.  6.  MtUler  of  Str^': 

In  1795  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  second  picture  was  engraved  bjtbtl^^- 

and  in  1796  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Con-  engraver  F.  Clemens  in  London,  and  for  :■- 

necticut.    Two  years  later  he  was  made  gover-  prints  Trumbull  had  numerous  sabi$cnbcr( . 

nor  of  the  state,  which  position  he  filled  until  Europe  and  America.  Finding  that  tht^e"*^  ' 

his  death.    IIL  John,  an  American  painter,  werenotaltogetherof  a  character  to  I^e3^'' 

brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon,  British  public,  he  diose  for  his  next  sab^- 

Oonn.,  June  6, 1756,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  "  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibralur"  - 

10,1848.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  ing  the  memorable  siege  by  the  French  i: 

in  1778,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  to  the  Spanish  armies,  one  of  the  repetitions  of  t^ 

atudy  of  painting,  his  natural  taste  for  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  ^ston  Atbetr>: 

was  stimulated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  The  finishea  picture,  6  feet  by  9  in  diiQe::^ '- 

works  of  Smibert  and  Copley  in  Boston.    He  was  exhibited  with  great  success  in^I- 

had  finished  two  original  pictures,  the  *^  Battle  Garden,  London,  in  1789,  and  is  wideK  I ' 

of  Cannae"  and  the  **  Judgment  of  Brutus,"  trough  the  engraving  by  Sharp,   hi^^'^; 

when  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  tumn  of  1789  he  returned  to  America  to  ;^' 

war  called  him  to  active  duties  in  the  field ;  cure  likenesses  of  distinguished  j^triot:  1 1  • 

and  in  the  spring  of  1775  he  Joined  the  army  contemplated  series  of  national  pictures  ^ ' 

of  the  colonies  before  Boston  in  the  capacity  memorating  the  principal  events  of  thertf>^ 

of  adjutant  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regiment,  tionary  struggle ;  .and  while  thns  en^*^  * 

being  then  only  19  years  of  age.    His  skill  in  painted  several  portraits  of  Washmgtoo^  <^^ 

drawing  soon  procured  him  from  Washington  whichy  a  full-length  figure  in  uniform  >  - 

a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  ene-  the  collection  of  the  corporation  of  N^^^  ^  J 


conmiander-in-chief,  and  shortly  after  brigade  appointed  5th  commissioner  for  the  eii^i;^ 

m%jor.    He  accompanied  the  army  to  New  of  the  7th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  j;* 

York,  and  in  June,  1776,  departed  northward  the  duties  of  which  office  occopied  tin   - 

with  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  1804,  when  he  returned  to  the  UniteJ  y\_] 

adjutant-general    He   held  thb  office  under  In  1808  he  was  again  in  England,  m  "^'--^ 

Gates,  and  subsequently  under  Arnold,  until  the  an  uninterrupted  residence  there  of  7 }^^^' 

spring  of  1777,  when,  taking  umbrage  at  the  ecuted  a  number  of  pictures,  vhichnie^    ■ 

action  of  congress  with  reference  to  the  date  indifferent  success.     After  his  return  ^  ^■- 

of  his  commission,  he  left  the  service,  and  re-  United  States  in  1815  he  never  flg^>"';|^ 

sumedthestudy  of  painting.    In  May,  1780,  he  the  country.    In  1817  he  was  »"^J^'!^,i 

embarked  for  France,  and,  |)roceeding  thence  congress  to  fill  4  compartments  of  ^^.^^|^; 

to  London,  was  kindly  received  by  fietgamin  In  Uie  new  capitol  with  pictare%  ^  ^' 
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inches  in  length ;  the  flower  panieles  termi-  Bowes  Manor  Middlesex,  Kov.  11, 186S.  H« 

nal,  wide-branching;  each  flower  large,  broad-  was  the  son  or  a  solicitor  in  London,  and  iftcr 

lunbed,  tmmpet-shaped,  8  to  4  inches  wide,  a  preliminary  career  as  an  attorney  was  in  1(<1T 

and  of  a  bright  red-orange.  Where  the  climate  called  to  the  bar,  and  rose  to  snoh  enuneoct  ii 

permits,  it  becomes   magnificent  in  outdoor  his  profession,  that  in  1820  he  was  employed 

coltare  trdned  upon  a  wall. — ^The  bignoniads  as  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  la 

are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  layers,  and  cut-  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.    In  1824  be  t» 

tings.    Several  are  employed  economioallf,  as  made  sergeant  at  law,  in  1827  king's  lenretet 

the  B,  ehiea^  whose  leaves  boiled  in  water  give  in  1889  solicitor-general,  and  in  1841  sttomej- 

a  feculent  red  substance  important  to  dyers,  general.    Upon  the  return  of  the  wbigi  \o 

and  imparting  an  orange-red  color  to  cotton,  power  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  chief  jii»:i(« 

The  tough  shoots  of  B.  ehirere  are  woven  into  of  the  court  of  common  pleaa,  and  in  18S0  lt>rd 

wickerwork.    Several  species  abound  in  tan-  chancellor,  on  which  latter  occasion  b«  vu 

nin,  and  bitter  and  mucilaginous  principles,  or  nosed  to  thepeerage  as  Baron  Truro.   H«  n- 

g>88ess  cathartic  and  diuretic  properties ;  a  tired  from  office  in  1852  on  a  change  of  mi&- 

razilian  species  is  employed  in   treatment  istry.    He  was  an  able,  impartial,  sod  indw- 

of  syphilis;  the  roots  of  others  are  poisonous  trious  judge,  and  accomplianed  serenl  met 

as  well  as  bitter.    Some  are  large  trees,  valu-  needed  reforms  in  the  prooedore  of  the  eoicii 

able  for  timber.  of  chancery  and  common  law. 
TRUMPETER,  in  ornithology.    See  Ao ami.        TRUSS,  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  n- 

TRUNK  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name  appearance  of  a  hernial  tumor  after  Its  ndc^ 

of  thepleotognathons  fishes  of  the  genus  astro-  tion.    The  general  form  of  ^e  truss  is  a  ^ 

ciofi  (Linn.),  derived  from  the  bony  case  in  steel  spring  covered  with  soft  leather  or  oiled 

which  their  soft  parts  are  enclosed ;  they  are  silk,  and  having  its  ends  approxhastiDf  to 

also  called  coffer  fishes.  The  head  is  prolonged  within  a  few  inches  of  each  otner ;  atitebcd  to 

into  a  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth,  one  end  is  a  small  round  or  oval  pad,  stnM 

with  fleshy  lips,  and  armed  with  a  series  of  with  cotton  or  wool,  and  having  for  iti  bt»i 

distinct  teeth,  10  or  12  in  each  jaw,  received  small  iron  plate ;  the  other  end  of  the  ipri&f 

into  sockets,  somewhat  like  the  human  inci-  has  either  a  larger  and  flat  pad,  or  a  ttnp  cs* 

sors ;  body  covered  by  bony  plates,  large,  quad-  nected  with  it    The  smaller  pad  is  pliora  over 

rangular  or  hexagonal,  encasinp^  the  animal  the  ring  or  point  where  the  hernial  tumor  hu 

in  an  inflexible  bony  armor;  tail  enclosed  in  protruded  (see  HaniaA),  and  Uie  spring  psMi 

a  bony  tube,  this  and  the  pectoral  flns  being  over  the  hip,  and  either  exerts  its  prttfOR  ^7 

the  only  movable  parts ;  even  the  vertebrsd  are  means  of  the  large  counter  pad  on  the  bark,  ^r 

usually  immovable ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  is  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  opF«- 

dorsal  single,  far  back,  small,  and  entirely  soft;  site  hip  connected  with  the  pad  by  a  hnckic  cr 

pelvic  bones  and  ventrals  absent;  body  8  or  4  eyelet  and  button  on  the  back  of  tbe  fiel 

sided,  with  linear  branchial  openings,  bordered  Sometimes,  where  it  is  neceanry  to  a^B»t  t 

by  a  fleshy  edge  within  which  are  the  gill  cov-  with  great  care,  another  strap  passing  oter  ti« 

ers;  they  have  very  little  flesh,  and  some  are  inner  surface  of  the  thieh  connects  witb  t>t 

believed  to  be  poisonous;  the  stomach  is  mem-  spring  on  the  back.    Where,  as  is  soaicCiir«» 

branous  and  very  large;  the  liver  is  also  large,  tiie  case,  there  is  a  double  hernia,  thii  t^i 

often  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil ;  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  clasp  orrr  Uc 

some  are  armed  with  spines  on  the  head  and  hips,  and  has  a  pad  at  each  end.    In  tbU  n^ 

body;  they  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  there  should  be  a  pad  attached  to  the  BiMi<]^> 

found  in  the  tropics,  whence  they  sometimes  of  the  spring  to  exert  gentle  pitsnre  oa  tb* 

wander  to  temperate  zones.    There  are  a  few  spine,  and  thus  keep  the  trass  more  perf<d)j 

species  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  ar-  in  position;    There  are  nomerous  patttm  cc 

ranged  by  De  Kay  in  his  ^enns  la^tophrys,  hav-  trusses,  varying  considerably  in  fonn;  tbff 

ing  a  triangular  body,  with  strong  spines,  di-  may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  S  cIism* 

rected  backwmrd,  in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  and  those  with  a  flat  pad,  intended  to  presi  sp*^ 

the  orbita  usually  spinous.  The  6-horned  trunk  the  whole  surface  of  the  ring  or  place  tbi^c^ 

fish  (O,   [L]  Bet-eomutvi^  Mitch.),  from  the  which  the  intestine  protrudes;  Uie  oni  <x 

gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7  inches  long,  with  2  spines  egg-shaped  j»d,  which  presses  din^j  i^^ 

on  the  head  and  4  on  the  abdomen;   it  is  the  ring,  ana  thus  prevents  the  esespe^  t-^ 

clouded  with  brown  above,  and  white  below,  intestine;  and  the semiciroular  pad,  vbicii i^ 

Yale's  trunk  fish  {0,  [L,]  Yalei,  Storer),  on  the  by  supporting  the  intestine  tnm  abote  «» 

coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork^is  14  pressing  it  away  from  the  point  of  ivf^'rt. 
inches  long, 
triqtuter 
'  the  West 
spines,  reddish 

centre  of  each  hexagonal  plate,     there  are  to  cause  it  to  produce  some  fafiammitiop 

other  species  in  the  ^t  Indies.  adhesion  of  the  serous  surihoe  tf^oooel  the  n:x 

TRURO,  Thomas  Wildb,  baron,  an  English  so  as  to  produce  complete  ocdasioD  <\J^j^ 

vtateiman  and  jurist,  born  Jnly  7,  1788,  died  at  it  should  never  be  done  exoept  undsr  the  tfin^ 
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directions  as  shall  create  a  tmst,  and  make  the  I7,  if  not  ezdusively,  bj  parol ;  hot  tin  ts  *. 
person  who  takes  the  legal  estate  in  the  prop-  cause  they  were  then  intended  to  evade  the if« 
erty  a  trustee  for  the  persons  to  whom  the  Now,  it  is  uncertain  whether  trusts,  t?^,*, 
beneficial  interest  is  given.    Even  if  the  prop-  trusts  of  real  estate,  can  be  created  eio&: . 
erty  is  transferred  and  the  trust  created  bj  writing,  and  for  some  purposes  by  deed.  '^ 
one  who  does  not  hold  it  with  a  complete  should  say  that  most  of  our  courts  d  em- 
power of  final  disposition,  as  a  married  woman  might  recognize  and  protect  tmsts  crettr. 
or  an  infant,  yet  the  trust  will  be  valid  and  parol,  if  they  were  sufficiently  definite  sad. 
protected  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  tain  as  to  their  terms,  and  the  snlgeet  untie i. 
within  their  power  of  conveyance. — It  may  be  the  persons  thereof,  although  created  <£; 
said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  any  person  may  be  parol,  and  even  in  .some  cases  where  tsu:r~ 
a  trustee,  even  if  he  be  incapacitated  by  law  provision  required  writing  or  a  deed,  ii  z 
fVH)m  transacting  business  on  his  own  account,  of  the  United  States,  the  provinons  ei . 
Thus  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  married  women,  English  statute  of  frauds,  requiring  tmsb'. 
or  other  persons  non  wijuru^  may  become  trus-  in  writing,  have  been  reSnacted.    In  l:^^ 
tees.    The  reason  is,  that  the  trust  is  created  however,  courts  of  equity  have  giTen  t  ■' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eestuy  que  truMt^  and  not  liberal  construction  to  these  provisoiav  ^  - 
of  the  trustee ;  and  if  the  trustee  cannot  take  similar  construction  might  be  expects  :o 
the  legal  estate,  there  will  be  nothing  to  sup  Where  a  trust  is  created,  if  at  all,  bja  vr.-r 
port  the  equitable  estate,  and  the  trust  wiU  especially  if  that  writing  be  a  will,  ist  v- 
fEol.    So,  too,  it  is  established  doctrine  liiat  a  fiduciary  expressions,  indicative  of  t  vs- 
trust  once  created  shall  never  fail  on  account  that  the  donee  of  the  property  is  to  take : . 
of  the  death  of  a  trustee,  or  his  refusal  to  ac-  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit,  o^  it: 
cept  the  trust.    All  difiSculties  of  this  kind  are  tage,  or  support  of  another,  will  be  btii  *c 
avoided  by  the  power  of  the  proper  court  (usu-  cient  to  create  a  trust.    Seldom  are  pamv 
ally  the  court  of  equity)  to  remove  a  trustee  words  required  in  equity,  and  even  L^^  1 
and  supply  his  place,  or  fill  the  place  of  a  trus-  don  has  said  that  the  absence  of  the  t-. 
tee  when  vacant  by  his  death  or  refusal.    And,  ^*  trust"  is  a  circumstance  to  be  attended  u.  r* 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  appropriate  nothing  more.    But  such  words  or  diit<t-- 
oourt  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  has  must  be  imperative  on  the  donee;  if  ^V 
fbU  power  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary,  fair  construction,  only  give  him  a  power  t^^ 
by  way  of  removal,  substitution,  or  appoint-  mission,  or  even  express  a  desire  vfaicL  is  i 
ment,  to  sustain  and  effectuate  a  trust.    It  is  a  obligatory  on  him,  they  do  not  creste  a  "n^* 
very  common  thing  for  a  will  or  deed  creating  If  however  the  trust  is  distinctly  and  '^K 
a  trust  to  prescribe  in  what  way  and  by  what  created,  although  no  eettuy  que  tnuA  h  ^ 
person  or  tribunal  this  power  may  be  exer-  nated,  the  courts  will  enforce  the  trust /^'-^ 
oised;    and  provisions  to   this  effect  would  benefitof  those  who  may  take  by  di^pofltiat' 
doubtless  be  regarded  when  they  did  not  con-  the  law.    If  the  donee  may  at  his  owb  dsc^ 
travene  the  generid  principles  of  the  law,  or  tion  or  pleasure  execute  tlie  alleged  rrji  * 
tiie  statutory  provisions  in  behalf  of  trusts  not,  it  is  not  a  trust;  but  it  is  a  vslid  tr:$ - 
and  trustees.    It  may  be  added  that  any  per-  he  must  execute  the  trust,  although  the  bu^ 
son  in  possession  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  doing  it  is  entirely  at  his  discredoo.  ^  •' 
by  legal  title  and  of  his  own  right,  may,  by  a  there  may  be  what  are  called  '^  resoltiBf  ' 
proper  declaration  of  trust,  convert  himself  in-  "  presumptive  trusts,"  which  are  expres*^  - ' 
to  a  trustee,  and  then  his  legal  title  will  remain  where,  but  are  implied  or  presumed  frcsi  ^ 
undisturbed,  but  subjected  to  the  equitable  in-*  assumed  intention  of  the  parties,  or  srisc  ^- 
terest. — Any  person  may  become  a  cestuy  que  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  theso^ 
trust  of  property,  to  the  extent  of  his  legal  ca-  of  frauds  expressly  excepts  tiiese  tn^^  ^ 
pacity  of  holding  the  same.    Nor  is  it  neces-  the  requirement  of  writing. — ^ItissometiiDes^- 
sary  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  estate,  that  the  portent  to  determine  whether  a  trustee  ac^^^ 
eettuy  que  tnut  should  be  named,  or  even  that  the  trust.    He  is  always  at  libertj  to  ^f^ 
he  should  be  in  being  when  the  trust  is  created*  it,  but  he  cannot  take  the  propertj  vi^* 
Thus  money  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  to  the  trust.    As  every  trust  conferi  the  * 
a  trustee  for  any  children  that  a  certain  person  title  on  the  trustee,  there  is  a  presinoi^  - 
may  have  living  at  his  death,  and  to  accumu-  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  is  rf'<?^ 
late  until  the  death  of  that  person.    The  assent  to  the  eestuy  que  truH,  namely,  that  it  )^  - 
of  the  ceetuy  que  trust,  if  he  is  capable  of  giv-  his  benefit,  and  therefore  his  aoceptmce  ^ 
ing  one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  necessary;  but  it  be  presumed.    But  the  presumption  is  w^ 
wUl  be  presumed  where  the  trust  is  beneficial  less  weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  ctitv^r' 
to  him.    It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  per-  trust,  because  if  a  trustee  take  the  P^P^*^ 
mit  societies  and  institutions  to  take  the  bene-  all,  he  takes  it  cum  onere^  and  the  buro^f^, 
fit  of  a  trust,  which  are  not  incorporated  and  be  very  heavy.    Properly,  therefore,  w^ 
therefore  not  recognized  by  the  law ;  but  they  if  not  the  only  evidence  of  an  uosptMnce  c^^^^ 
must  be  definitely  described,  and  capable  of  cer-  trust  is  some  action  by  the  trustee ander  it.  ^^ 
tain  identification. — Trusts  and  uses  (see  Uses)  same  person  may  stand  in  difierent  ^"t 
vere  originally  created  and  declared  principal-  thus  he  may  be  appointed  exeeotorscfl  »- 
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much  crippled.  La  Vengeance  escaped,  and  got  he  waa  stadtholder  and  in  11(67  ImdaBmiaft  is 
into  Ouracoa  dismasted  and  in  a  sinking  con-  Glarns.  In  1659  he  was  sent  bj  the  eonieden- 
dition,  with  a  loss  of  60  killed  and  110  wounded,  tion  to  Ausshnrg  to  demand  of  the  emperor 
The  loss  of  the  Constellation  was  14  killed  and  Ferdinand  1.  the  confirmation  of  their  nri>t» 
S6  wounded.  Her  mainmast  went  by  the  board  and  priyileges.  Subsequently,  when  the  strife 
at  the  close  of  the  action,  which  prevented  her  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  grew 
from  pursuing  her  antagonist.  For  this  ao-  fiercer  in  the  canton  of  Glarns,  he  strong  j 
tion  congress  awarded  Truxtun  a  gold  medaL  supported  the  side  of  the  former,  and  in  coo- 
In  1801  he  was  transferred  to  the  President,  44,  sequence  drew  upon  himself  to  snch  an  cxu-s: 
in  which  ship  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen,  that  after  VM 
commodore  on  the  Quadeloupe  station.  At  one  he  resided  partly  in  Rspperschwyl  and  Mnij 
time  he  had  a  squadron  of  10  sail  under  his  in  the  convent  of  Einsiedeln;  butinl564b<r«^ 
command.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1802,  turned  to  Glarns,  where  he  spent  the  Ttauatr 
and  afterward  filled  important  civil  offices.  der  of  his  life  engaged  in  literary  studies  and 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN,  EHioamziBD  Wjlltbb  political  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  BhK 
YON,  count,  a  German  mathematician  and  phi-  learned  and  prolific  writers  of  hia  time,  ihmzi 
loBopher,  bom  on  his  father^s  estate  of  Kis-  only  a  few  of  his  works  have  been  publisbed. 
lingswalde  in  Upper  Lusatia,  April  10,  1661,  Beside  a  number  of  treatises  known  oaW  bv 
died  there,  Got.  10, 1708.  At  17  he  entered  the  their  titles,  there  are  166  of  hia  worka  spccibe^ 
university  of  Leyden,  and  in  1672  volunteered  as  ezistmg  either  in  print  or  in  maniucnrc. 
in  the  Dutch  army  in  the  war  against  France,  the  most  celebrated  being  hia  chronicle  «/ 
In  1678  he  began  a  Journey,  in  the  course  of  Swiss  history  to  the  year  1670,  but  which  \m 
which  he  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy,  been  printed  only  aa  iar  aa  1470  (8  vob^  B*- 
On  returning  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  con-  sel,  1784).  This  work  waa  written  in  G«nuBL 
atruction  of  optical  instruments,  and  establish-  and  is  regarded  by  the  Swiss  historian  Jp- 
ed  glass  factories  and  a  mill  for  the  polishing  hannea  von  Holier  aa  an  original  aathontv. 
of  burning  glasses,  one  of  which,  weighing  160  His  life  haa  been  written  by  Fnduk  ^T<* 
pounds  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  in  Tltehudii  Liien  tmd  Sehriften  (9  vote^.  Si.  0^ 
the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  1806).  IL  Johakh  Jakob,  a  Swiaa  trsTcIk?. 
He  also  constructed  a  burning  mirror  of  highly  naturalist,  and  ethnologist,  bom  in  OUms 
polished  copper  6  English  feet  in  diameter,  and  July  26,  1818.  He  waa  educated  at  the  grm- 
the  focal  distance  of  which  waa  8.7  feet ;  it  is  nasium  and  the  univeraity  of  Zllrich,  and  ere- 
now in  Dresden.  Several  communications  by  tinned  his  studies  in  natural  hiatory  in  Ntii- 
him  upon  subjects  of  this  character  are  to  be  ohAtel,  and  afterward  in  Leyden,  where  he  ^cl*- 
foxxnd  in  the  Acta  Brudit4mitn^  Tsohimhansen  lished  his  SyUem  der  Batratkur  (1688 k  asi 
also  discovered  a  method  of  making  porcelain,  in  Paris.  From  this  last  named  city  he  •«< 
from  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  out,  in  Feb.  1888,  on  a  voyage  arooad  tif 
Saxony  took  its  rise.  In  philosophy,  he  wrote  world;  but  as  the  vessel  waa  sold  to  tlie  Pen- 
Medioina  Mentis  (Amsterdam,  1687),  a  kind  vian  government  on  reaching  thnt  eonntry.  2^ 
of  companion  work  to  Medieina  Corporis  pub-  investigations  were  limited  to  the  itody  ik  :it 
liahed  by  him  the  y6ar  previous.  In  math-  naturalhistoryandethnologvofPeni.  *In>4S 
emetics,  he  investigated  the  properties  of  the  he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  beinc  preT«-t<^ 
eorved  line  which  goes  under  his  name.  fix>m  taking  part  in  the  arctic  expedition  vD(i«r 

TSCHUDI,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  command  of  Capt  Franklin,  aettled  on  hb  tt- 

the  canton  of  Glarns,  Switzerland.    The  ances-  tate  of  Jacobihof  near  Wiener-Nenstadt  in  L>«  - 

tor  of  the  house  was  Johann,  who  was  en-  er  Austria.    He  has  published  Perw.-  S^iatak-^ 

nobled  by  the  emperor  Louis  III.  in  906 ;  and  un  aus  den  Jahren  1888-M2  (2  vola^  St.  OaI 

from  that  time  many  of  his  descendants  have  1846 ;   translated  into  F«ngliah  in  1847  b^  I 

been  distingui^ed  in  Uie  wars  of  the  crusades,  Boss) ;  Uhtersuehttngen  Advr  dU  Imwmm  /W- 

in  the  wars  against  Austria,  and  in  the  French  ana  (St.  Gall,  184^*7);   and  I>i€  jr«trt«i- 

aervice.    The  most  celebrated  members  of  the  spraehe  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1668),  which  ctieux* 

fiunily  are  the  following :  I.  JSgidius  (Gillbs),  a  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  PenBvie»<A£r 

Swiss  historian,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Ghurus  in  guage.   He  has  alao  edit^  in  coiganctkn  w  u 

1606,  died  Feb.  28, 1672.  One  of  his  first  instmc-  Don  Mariano  Ednardo  de  Rivera,  the  A^ftf^ 

tors  was  the  reformer  Zwingli ;  afterward  he  dades  Peruanas  (Vienna,  1851 ;  transiatK  > 

studied  at  Basel,  Paris,  and  Vienna.    In  1628  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  8vo.,  New  York,  1^ 

he  was  made  ambassador  from  the  canton  of  III.  Fkbduch,  bom  in  1820,  la  the  anthcc  : 

Glarns  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  which  met  a  celebrated  work  entitled  Das  Tkieriei€%  -*'* 

at  Einsiedeln  to  deliberate  in  regard  to  matters  Alpenwelt  (Leipsic,  1862;  2d  ed.^  I8S4i.— r.* 

connected  with  the  reformation;  in  1529  be-  history  of  the  family  haa  been  wnttta  '* 

came  govemor  of  Sargans ;  and  in  1682  was  Blnmer  under  the  title  of  I>as  GssMttit  *^ 

ohosen  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  as  the  manager  Tschudi  (St  Gall,  1868). 

of  several  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey.    In  TSETSE,  the  native  name  of  a  probov  .  -1 

1688  he  was  made  governor  of  Baden,  and  re-  dlpteroua  insect  of  the  genns  ^M«ae  <^  kOt- 

eeived  the  same  position  in  1540  after  having  mann),  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  eapceiaDv  ti*  i--* 

been  for  8  years  in  the  French  Bervice.    In  1566  tropical   portiona. 
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^jri/^  (Fabr.),  and  resembles  in  appearance  rere  bite.    With  the  destmction  of  the  game, 

iiabits  the  gadfly  called  in  Scotland  cleg  this  insect,  deprived  of  its  food,  may  become 

i '1  topota  plutiali9^^e\%,).  The  best  known  extinct;  and  nntil  it  does,  whole  districts  are 

i  o  s,   G.  morsitans  ( West w.),  is  5  lines  long  rendered  nnable  to  keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep^ 

^  ^  in  expanse  of  wings,  a  little  larger  than  or  dogs.     It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  bash  or 

iiiMise  fly;  the  head  is  dirty  buff,  and  the  among  reeds,  and  rarely  in  the  open  country; 

-  1  arge ;  thorax  chestnut  red,  with  4  longi-  it  is  confined  to  limited  regions,  which  it  never 

•  "^iul  black  bars;  abdomen  dirty  buff,  with  leaves,  so  that  cattle  may  graze  in  quiet  on  one 

-  <    bristles  above,  the  first  segment  with  a  side  of  a  river  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 

111   black  spot  at  each  side,  and  the  4  fol-  with  tsetse.    If  obliged  to  pass. through  a  comi- 

i  iiJT  with  a  broad  dark  brown  band  inter-  try  infested  by  them,  the  natives  select  a  moon- 

'  ',-*!  in  the  middle;  the  wings  are  consider-  light  winter  night,  when  they  are  torpid  from 

v  longer  than  the  body.    The  blood-sucking  cold.    The  fiesh  of  animals  bitten  by  the  tsetse 

iratus  consists  of  a  long  homy  proboscis,  is  not  unwholesome,  if  they  are  killed  before 

raining  a  compound  bristle  or  2  needle-like  emaciation  and  weakness  supervene.    Accord- 

' '  e  rs,  communicating  with  a  poison  bulb  at  ing  to  Westwood  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 

•  i»ase,  and  support^  on  each  side  by  2  cal  Society  of  London,"  No.  217,  Deo.  1850), 
'  Iiery  palpi.    It  is  very  active  and  difficult  the  tsetse  is  the  same  as  the  gimh  of  Bruce  (a 

.Itch,  except  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  modern  Arabic  word),  and  the  e^hub  ia  He- 

uii<;,  when  it  is  sluggish;  it  has  a  loud  and  brew;  the  marquis  of  Spineto  (*' London  and 

I  liar  buzz,  which  does   not   terrify  cattle  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,"  1834,  voL 

^  T  liat  of  the  gadflies.    This  scourge  of  the  iv.  p.  170)  identifies  the  zimb  with  the  KvvofAvta 

^-.oan  wilderness  has  no  sting  in  the  tail,  and  or  dog-fly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  tsal  Ualya 

><its  no  eggs  on  or  under  the  skin  of  ani-  helb  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  with  the  afan 

\  -,  but  introduces  its  poison  into  the  blood  onhor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  arob 

the  proboscis  during  the  act  of  sacking,  of  Exod.  viii.,  the  fly  which  caused  the  4th  of 

-  fmncture  of  the  tsetse  is  almost  certain  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  oBstrtu  of 
.'h  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  dog,  but  is  Aristotle  (but  not  of  the  moderns).  In  the  pa- 
'  ail  ess  to  man,  the  mule,  ass,  goat,  pig,  wild  per  above  cited  Westwood  describes  two  other 

ails,  and  even  calves  while  sucking;    in  new  species,  the  G.  tachinoideSy  smaller,  and 

a   it  causes  a  slight  itching,  like  that  after  the  G.  tahqni/ormu^  larger  than  the  common 

V  bite  of  the  mos<iuito  or  flea.  It  produces  species,  both  from  western  tropical  Africa. 
'  iinm.^diate  effect  in  the  ox  or  horse,  but  in  Gordon  Gumming  alludes  to,  and  0.  J.  An- 
' .  w  days  there  appears  an  exudation  for  half  dersson  and  Dr.  Livingstone  give  an  extended 
I   in.'h  around  the  punctures,  the  eyes  and  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

-.'  begin  to  run,  the  skin  quivers  as  if  from  TSUS-SIMA,  an  island  of  the  Japanese  em* 

•  1,  and  swellings  occur  under  the  jaw;  the  pire,  lying  in  the  strait  of  Oorea,  8.  W.  of 

•111  may  continue  to  graze,  but  by  degrees  Niphon,  in  lat.  84°  N.,  long.  129°  E.    It  is  S5 

<  >u':>  thin  and  weak ;  this  state  may  continue  m.  long  and  10  or  12  broad,  and  is  separated  by 

■  r  months,  until  purging  comes  on,  and  death  a  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  FatchiUj 

-i.-s  from  exhaustion.    The  better  the  con-  lying  8.  W.  of  it.    A  chain  of  high  and  ruggea 

•j  •ii  of  the  animal  bitten,  the  more  speedy  hills,  with  deep  but  fertile  valleys,  extends 

^■:i  will  the  death  be,  accompanied  by  symp-  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 

iw  of  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if  the  poi-  It  is  now  an  important  naval  depot  of  the  Rua- 

•  i  atlocted  the  brain ;  sudden  changes  of  tem-  sians,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  June,  1861, 
Mtiire  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease,  after  a  bombardment  in  which  a  considerable 
.:«  h.  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite  loss  was  suffered  on  both  sides. 

t'  every  care  and  medical  treatment,  goes  on  TUAM,  a  town  of  Connaught^  in  the  coun- 

'  Certain  death.     They  occasionally  attack  a  ty  of  Gal  way,  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the 

.-e  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  alighting  on  him  Harrow,  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Galway;  pop.  in 

V  hundreds,  sometimes  causing  death  in  a  1851,7,819.  It  contains  both  Protestant  and 
e vk.  After  death  the  subcutaneous  areolar  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the  Roman  Catho- 
--  ie  is  found  injected  with  air,  and  the  fat  is  lie  collesre  of  8t.  Jarlath,  several  public  schools, 

..  an  1  greenish  yellow;  the  heart  and  muscles  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery.     The  workhouse 

>.'  Very  soft  and  flabby,  the  gall  bladder  dis-  and  other  public  institutions  in  1851  contained 

i  Id  with  bile,  the  blood  much  reduced  in  2,881  inmates.     The  manufactures  are  trifling, 

..•.utity.  with  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs  and  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in   grain. 

'  er.     No  remedy  is  known  against  the  efl^ects  Tuam  is  a  place  of  great  anti<juity,  and  had  a 

•  ilit'ir  bite ;  the  natives  pretend  to  have  roots  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jarlath  in  the  6th  cen- 
li'b,  pounded  and  sprinkled  on  the  hair,  pre-  tury.    It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 

<  -.'it  the  bite,  but  their  inability  to  keep  cattle  bishop,  and  was  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  ea- 

[■"ov..^  tlieir  inefticacy;  the  droppings  of  ani-  tablished  church  from  the  12th  century  to  1839, 

il^  mixed  with  human  milk  and  drugs,  and  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  with  Kil- 

..'..irt.'(l  on  the  hide,  often  prove  a  temporary  lala  and  Achonry.  suffragan  to  Armagh. 

••-'Uftrd;   an  animal  slightly  bitten  and  es-  TUARIKS,  or  TouABKons,  a  people  supposed 

•i'lii^  death  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  next  se-  to  be  of  the  Berber  or  Amazirgh  race,  oceapy- 
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ing  that  pordon  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  haa  a  library  of  200,000  rolumes,  and  is  itrc: 
lying  between  Morocco  and  Soodan,  and  ex-  ed  by  about  660  students. 
tencEng  westward  from  Fezzan  to  the  Atlantic.       TUQKKK,  Abraham,  an  EngBsh  msu  ^ 
They  assert  that  they  came  originally  from  Ca-  clan,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  2, 1705,  di^  k  T- 
naan,  and  may  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  He  was  educated  at  Merton  ooUege,  O^crl . 
the  tribes  driven  out  by  liie  Israelites.    They  entered  the  Inner  Temple^  but  was  nerr : 
are  Caucasian  in  their  features,  and^  though  of  ed  to  the  bar.    In  1727  be  pnrdiased  &: 
dark  complexion,  have  straight  hair,  and  bear  worth  castle,  near  Dorking,  with  a  hrp  r^~ 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  negro  races,  belonging  to  it,  and  there  devoted  hm^v: 
They  are  tall  and  handsome,  bold,  warlike,  and  the  study  of  agriculture.    In  1755  he  [•oil- 
predatory,  and  live  chiefly  on  booty  and  tribute  a  pamphlet  against  strong  political  itth; 
exacted  from  their  neighbors.    They  are  very  titled  "  The  Country  Gentieman^s  Adri'- 
cealous  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  dubs.''  A 
ii^ependent  chiefs.  (See  Azeab  Tuabik.)  The  this  time  he  began  his  n*eat  work,  ''Tbt  Lr 
Tibboos,  who  occupy  that  portion  of  the  desert  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Edward  Sej^ch,"  i ' 
lying  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  are<considered  nmes  of  which  were  published  in  1765 .  v 
a  branch  of  the  same  family  with  the  Tuariks.  part  pf  it  had  already  appeared  in  17&} " 
Baron  Auoapitaine  (NouvelUi  annalea  de»  wy-  the  title  of  ^'Free  WiH."    A  cridcism  c 
a^«f,  Dec.  1861)  estimates  the  total  number  of  work  in  the  "Monthly  Review'^  elidted  -: 
theTuariks  at  192,000.  him  a  reply  entitled  "  Man  in  Quest  of  Hz> 

TUBERCLE.    See  CoisrsTJicpnoK.  by  Cuthbert  Comment.''    He  became  K:*  : 

TUBEBCULAR  MENINGITIS.     See  Ht-  1771,  but  continued  to  work  upon  )m  l- 

DBOOBPHALUs.  of  Nature  Pursued"  until  the  dose  of  L< 

TUBEROSE,  a  fragrant  flower  of  the  lilia^  the  remaining  volumes  of  which  were  t. 

eeous  order,  caUed  by  botanists  polyanthes  tttb&-  by  his  daughter,  after  his  death.    The  b^': 

roBOy  blossoming  in  the  autumn.     Its  native  tion  of  his  work  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  M:^ 

oonntry'is  unknown;  it  was  frst  noticed  in  (7  vols.  8vo. ;  reprinted  in  1637  in  2 Tok^ 

Europe  by  Clusius,  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  16th  ^  TUCKER,  Henbt  St.  Georgx,  an  Aect. - 

century,  who  received  it  as  an  Indian  plant,  jurist,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1779,  died  t  ^: 

llie  old  gardeners  designated  it  as  the  Indian  Chester,  Ya.,  Aug.  28,  1848.    He  reoe:>r' 

hyacinth  and  tiie  plante  tvMreuse,    It  is  an  liberal  education,  devoted  himself  to  tk '-: 

endogenous  perennial,  with  a  thick,*  fleshy,  tu-  profession,  and  became  president  of  the :  ' 

berous  root,  from  the  crown  of  which  issues  a  of  appeals  and  professor  of  law  in  the ii' ' 

fllender  stem  about  8  feet  high,  bearing  numer-  aty  of  Virginia.    From  1815  to  1819  he  nr. 

ous  long,  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  And  at  the  as  a  .member  of  the  lower  house  of  foir  ^ 

■ommit  a  spike  of  conspicuous  white  flowers,  Among  his  legal  works,  which  ggTehnnt-- 

the  ooroUa  being  monopetalous  and  fimnel-  reputation,  are:  ^* Lectures  on  Constitr  - 

shaped,  the  tube  incurved,  the  rim  outspread  Law ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  ^' ' 

and  divided  into  6  segments,  the  seed  vessel  an  ginia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Winchester,  1B36):  - 

obtuse,  roundish,  8-comered,  8-celled  capsule,  "  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  GoverniQe'^ 
filled  with  half-round  seeds  arranged  in  a       TUCKER,  Josiah,  a  British  divine  id  ^ 

double  row.    There. are  several  varieties;  the  litical writer,  bom  in  Laughame,Osennar.  . 

one  with  double  flowers  is  the  most  esteemed,  shire,  in  1711,  died  in  Gloucester,  ^'f-' 

The  slender  tuberose  (P.  grctcUia)^  a  native  of  1799.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  cv-  • 

Brazil,  was  brought  into  notice  in  1822;  its  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  1749  wsspre^' 

flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  otherwise  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol  - 

like  the  common  kind. — ^The  tuberose  is  usu-  1768  he  was  made  dean  of  Glonoe^^r.  t 

ally  imported  into  the  United  States  with  flower  published  a  number  of  treatises  relating  tt 

bulbs  from  Holland,  and  the  largest  and  firm*  litical  economy,  the  earliest  of  which  wi^ :' 

est  roots,  deprived  of  their  oflsets,  are  selected  titled  "A  Brief  Essay  upon  the  Adrsa'^' 

for  blooming.    They  should  be  potted  early  in  and  Disadvantages  which  respectirelj  i"/' 

the  spring  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  brought  for-  France  and  Great   Britain  with  rtp^-^ 

ward  in  frames,  planting  them  out  in  the  flow-  Trade"  (1748).    His  pamphlet  entitled  "i 

er  border  in  May  or  June.    When  the  flowers  Case  of  ^ing  to  War  for  the  sake  of  Tnde.  • 

are  ready  to  expand,  they  are  carefully  lifted  sidered  m  a  new  light"  (1768),  was  trac^-'  - 

with  balls  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  and  into  French  by  Turgot.    IGBs  most  remark 

repotted.    If  early  shifted  into  large  pots,  these  publication  was  "  Reflections  on  the  2^"^- 

nii^  be  sunk  in  some  warm  border,  the  stems  Matters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Brit^t^ 

being  tied  to  stakes,  and  the  pots  being  lifted  Ireland"  (1785).   He  also  benn  a^<)f^^'".^ 

on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  "  Elements  of  Commerce  and  Theory  of  T^^ 

TDBmGEN,  a  walled  town  of  Wflrtemberg,  which  he  did  not  finish.    For  his  sapp^v 

circle  of  Schwarzwald,  situated  on  the  left  baiQc  the  bill  allowing  Jews  to  be  Dstoral^'*;  ' 

of  the  Neckar  at  its  junction  with  the  Ammer,  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Bn '  - 

18  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Stuttgart,  and  59  m.  £.  At  the  tune  of  the  American  leToIntiaDarr';;; 

from  Strasbourg;    pop.  about  10,000.     It  is  he  strenuously  resisted  ^edaiou of  t&e^''' 

noted  for  its  university,  founded  in  1477,  which  nies,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  coerc^^^ 
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Bodety  in  Ofaelaea,  near  Boston,  where  he  re*  ogj  Ghib,"  and  oontribnted  Tmmv^' 

mained  for  25  years.    He  became  greatlj  in-  its  Journal,  the  ^'  Monthly  Anthologj."  : 

tereated  in  improving  the  condition  of  sea-  1815  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  North  Amrl 

men,  who  composed  a  large  portion  of  his  pa-  Beview^'  appeared  imder  his  editor&hif  ^ 

rishioners,  and  in  1812  was  instrumental  in  three  fourths  of  the  first  4  Tolumes  vm  r 

the  formation  of  the  first  charitable  society  ten  by  him.    In  1819  he  published  t  t.\- 

for  their  benefit  in  the  United  States;  and  he  entitled  ^'Letters  on  the  Eastern  Btii&. : 

wrote  and  published  several  tracts  for  seamen  1821  a  yolume  of  "  Ifiscellanies ;"  uadicv 

in  connection  with  this  society,  which  even-  a  *|  life  of  James  Otia.*'    In  1823  he  tl*  r 

tuaUy  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  pointed  U.  S.  consul  at  lima,  and  in  ISiv. 

seamenV  friend  society  and  other  institutions  made  charg6  d^afikires  at  Rio  Janeim  i: 

for  sailors.    In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastorate  he  wrote  a  work  published  anonymooslTr 

and  commenced  laboring  as  a  missionary  among  the  title  ^*  Gebel  Teir**  (Boston,  1829).  Et  -. 

the  poor  in  Boston,  at  first  at  his  own  expense ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  kihsiz 

and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  had  brought  250  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  country  is  inddx 

families  under  his  supervision  and  instruction,  the  first  suggestion  of  Bunker  Hill  mmzi' 
providing  for  most  of  them  food,  raiment,  and       TUESDAY,  the  third  day  of  the  vteL  1 

occupation,  as  well  as  religious  instruction,  the  Roman  calendar  it  was  called  dUt  Jfr. 

Otiiers  were  stimulated  by  his  efforts  to  under-  from  Mars,  and  its  present  name  is  derr. 

take  the  same  work.    In  1880  he  wrote  an  es-  from  Tiw,  the  Ang^o-Sazon  god  of  vtf. 
•ay  **  On  the  Wages  paid  to  Females,"  which       TUFA.    See  Oalgabsous  Spbino& 
xeceived  a  prize  offered  in  Philadelphia.    His       TUFTS  COLLEGE.    See  Mxdfoed. 
labors  and  articles  in  the  religious  periodicals       TUI.    See  Fob  Bkd. 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  ''Benevolent       TUILERIES  (Fr.  eutfe,  a  tile),  a  rojal  ji.- 

Fraternity  of  Churches"  for  the  support  of  a  with  extensive  gardens  in  Paris,  Ijiii;  bc^- 

city  mission,  called  the  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  the  Seine  and  the  rue  Rivoli,  and  E  c:  v 

and  Dr.  Tuckerman  became  one  of  its  minis-  Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  named  bectQ5e  r 

ters;  in  1881  his  reports  to  it  were  published  cupies  the  site  of  a  former  manofactorjc^- - 

in  a  12mo.  volume  (2d  ed.,  1832).     While  on  The  present  building  was  commenced  11  1'  - 

a  Tisit  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  his  im-  by  Catharine  de^  M^ci,  wife  ofHeDrrE.. 

paired  health,  he  promoted  the  organization  cording  to  the  plans  of  Philibert  Delonct . 

of  similar  institutions  for  the  poor  in  several  Jean  BuUant,  who  built  the  central  f^^- 

cities  of  Great  Britain.    On  his  return  he  re-  called  the  paviUon  de  Vharhgt,  the  t^ ' ' 

Bumed  his  labors,  and  published  ^* Principles  joining  wings,  and  the  paviUona  bj  ^ 

and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large ;"  but  his  they  are  terminated.    Henry  IV.  added  tn:*' 

health  again  failing,  he  sailed  for  Cuba,  where  of  buildings  ornamented  with  large  coin:  ' 

he  died.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Mount  pilasters  and  a  lofty  pavilion  at  eacheDd-- 

Auburn,  where  a  fine  monument  hasbeen  erect-  original  structure,  the  whole  presentiog&f^  - 

ed  to  his  memory.  886  yards  in  length  by  86  in  depth,  nnii^'  i 

TUOUMAN,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  right  angles  with  the  river,  and  in  a  dii^' 

Confederation,  bounded  N.  by  Salta,  E.  by  Gran  nearly  N.  and  S.    The  same  mooart!:  - 

Ghaoo,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Santiago  and  Oata-  commenced   the  gallery  fronting  the  >- 

marca;  area,  87,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  which  connects  the  S.  extremity  of  the^~ 

In  tlie  W.  the  surface  is  traversed  by  several  ing  with  the  Louvre,  and  which  was  £&  ^'^ 

offsets  from  the  Andes,  but  in  other  directions  by  Louis  XIH.  and  Louis  XIY.    The  ^^ 

there  are  extensive  plains.    The  most  important  harmonized   the   architecture  of  the  7' ' 

riyers  are  the  Salado,  Tala,  and  Medinas.    There  building,  replacing  the  aphericsl  dome  d  - 

are  several  shallow  saline  lakes,  and  in  many  paviUon  de  VhorUge  by  a  quadrangiilaf  '-^ 

jdaces  extensive  tracts  covered  with  fossil  salt  and  in  1808  Napoleon  I.  commenced  a  dc^>  ' 

The  water  of  nearly  all  the  streams  is  brackish,  galleir  along  the  rue  Rivoli,  parallel  t«'  - 

The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot.    The  soil  af-  already  constructed.    This  was  complete*^ 

fords  good  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  excel-  Napoleon  UI.,  and  the  Tuileries  and  thel<  r 

lent  pasturage.    The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  now  form  one  great  connected  pile,  ec^^  "^ 

oattle  and  timber,  the  latter  of  which  is  sent  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  ^V^p-- 

to  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  to  Potosi.    Capital,  from  the  court  of  the  original  palace  c' ' 

Tuouman,  or  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  Tuileries  by  an  iron  railing.    The  front  a:  - 

TUDOR.    See  Hknbt  VII.  building,  in  spite  of  glaring  srohitectn^ 

TUDOR,  William,  an   American    author,  congruities,  is  exceedingly  unposisg,  ^  -; 

born  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1779,  died  in  Rio  Ja-  interior  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  bj  ^^ 

neiro,  March  9,  1880.    He  was  educated  at  royal  residence  in  Europe.    Thegerdessi^'- 

Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard  col-  Tuileries,  lying  west  of  the  palace  and  ei^^-^ 

lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1796,  and  en-  ing  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  embr^^  * 

tered  the  counting  room  oif  John  Codman,  in  quadrangular  area  of  nearly  50  acre^  *s^^[ 

whose  employ  he  visited  Paris.    He  afterward  among  the  most  attractive  pnhlic  re^'j 

made  a  tour  to  Italy  and  the  continent,  and  on  Paris. — After  the  completion  of  ^&f^ 

his  return  engaged  in  founding  the"Anthol-  Versailles  no  French  king  lived  in  the  11^^ 
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\    1 789,  when  Lonis  XVI.  found  himself  of  its  Beeds,  a  proeeas  which  is  long  and  ie* 

polled  to  remove  thither  from  Versailles,  dioos,  from  5  to  20  years  being  required  to  as* 

A 11^.  10, 1792,  the  Parisian  popolaee  storm*  certain  the  possible  qualities  of  the  seedling 

\  I  o    building  and  massacred  the  Swiss  body  plants.  The  finest  varieties  of  the  plant  amount 

nl   of  the  king.     It  subsequently  became  to  several  hundred,  each  bearing  some  distino- 

resldenceof  Napoleon  during  the  consulate  tive  trivial  name;  the  specific  differences  be- 

the  empire,  and  of  the  Bourbons  after  the  tween  them  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  the 

o ration.     During  the  revolution  of  July,  colors  are  distributed  upon  the  petals.    Ihu8| 

•»,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  people;  and  at  such  tulips  as  have  certain  general  and  pre- 

expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Feb.  1848,  it  dominant  colors  are  divided  into  4  sections, 

<  for  the  third  time  ransacked.    It  is  now  each  of  which  comprises  very  many  sub-vari- 

iinperial  residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  eties.    When  the  yellow  ground  of  the  flower 

'  8^>2)  rebuilding  the  pavi^n  (20  ^^iv  on  the  is  marked  with  purple  or  scarlet  of  difierent 

it  corner  next  the  river.  shades,  it  is  called  bizarre;  when  its  white 

1  U18CO,  Thuisoo,  or  Tkut  (Anglo-Saxon,  ground  is  marked,  lined,  striped,  or  variegated 

'  >,  the  god  whom  the  ancient  Germans  re-  with  violet,  or  purple  only,  of  various  shades, 

«.d  as  the  earth-bom  founder  of  their  nation,  the  tulip  is  called  byhlamen;  such  as  are  varie- 

was  represented  as  a  gray-bearded  man,  gated  with  scarlet,  crimson,  cherry  color,  or 

:h   uncovered  head  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  rose  are  called  rose  tulips;  and  those  which 

uiaU  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  have  a  white  or*  yellow  ground  without  any 

'•t^ohing  out  the  left.    His  son  Mannus  (man),  marks  are  termed  selfs  or  plain-colored.  When 

I  lertha  (earth),  was  the  first  of  the  Teutones  those  colors  occur  in  a  broad  central  stripe  in 

atsche^  Deutsche^  Germans),  and  the  father  any  of  the  fiowers  of  the  8  first  kinds,  the  tulip 

he  progenitors  of  their  three  principal  tribes,  is  said  to  be  fiamed;  and  when  they  are  ar» 

:U  Tuisco  and  his  son  gave  laws  to  their  na-  ranged  on  the  petals  in  delicate  pencillings,  the 

n,  and  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  tulip  is  feathered,  this  style  being  very  beauti- 

y  Oermans  held  Judicial  meetings,  Tuesday,  fnl.    The  selfs  have  but  a  single  color,  yet  bj 

i<' rived  from  that  of  the  former.  changing  the  character  of  the  soil  or  by  other 

iI'LA.    See  TooLA.  processes  they  may  become  variegated,  and 

1  ['  L  ARE,  a  S.  K  co.  of  Oalifomia,  bounded  these  tulips  are  called  *^  breeders, ^^  because  em* 

W.  by  the  Ooast  range,  and  N.  £.  by  New  ployed  to  breed  or  propagate  the  choicest  kinds* 

•xioo,    and  drained  by  Owen^s   and  Kern  The  development  of  these  variegated  colors  is 

rs  and  other  streams ;  area  over  12,000  sq.  termed  the  breaking  of  the  tulip,  and  it  is  not 

;   pop.  in  1860,  4,638.    The  Sierra  Nevada  unusual  that  several  years  are  requisite  to  pro- 

imtains  traverse  the  central  part  of  the  duce  the  desired  effect.    The  precise  ratumaU 

-wity.     The  agricultural  productions  are  of  of  this  result  does  not  seem  to  be  well  ascer* 

till  amount    Gold  is  abundant,  and  in  1858  tained,  but  it  is  perhaps  only  the  continuous 

«  ro  were  9auartz  mills;  placer  mining  is  also  efibrt  of  nature  to  produce  the  normal  condi- 

r^ued.    Tule  lake,  over  80  m.  long  and  about  tion  of  striped  fiowers,  the  self  color  being  only 

)  Til.  wide,  is  in  this  county.    Capital,  Visalia.  primitive  and  transitional.    A  good  tulip  fiow- 

1  TLIP    (Persian,   thoulyban^   turban),    the  er  must  not  only  be  well  colored  and  pencilled, 

tne  of  a  superb  garden  fiower  of  the  natural  but  its  form  must  be  perfect    Thus  the  prop- 

lor  of  the  Uliacea^  known  for  its  great  num-  erties  of  a  good  tulip  consist  in  its  being  from 

.  r  of  sorts,  all  derived  from  a  single  species,  one  third  to  one  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  the 

e  tnUpa  Gesnerianaj  a  native  of  the  Levant  edge  smooth  and  even,  the  petals  thick,  and 

x^  tulip  has  a  bulbous  root,  from  the  apex  of  the  marking  of  colors  unbroken  round  the  ex- 

lii-h  issue  a  few  broad,  glaucous,  herbaceous  posed  edges  of  the  petals  when  expanded,  but 

tve«(,  surrounding  at  base  a  simple  stem  (scape),  this  edging  must  not  extend  more  than  half 

.ii(  h  usually  supports  a  single  flower  com-  way  down  the  petal;  all  the  6  petals  must  be 

-i^'d  of  a  perianth  of  6  colored  petals,  within  precisely  alike,  the  colors  well  defined,  the  base 

•  i(^li  is  a  row  of  6  subulate  stamens,  which  of  the  petals  free  f^om  the  slightest  stain,  and 

:\^  ur)t  80  long  as  the  petals,  surrounding  a  8-  the  flower  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from  18  to 

•'.Aod,  3-ceUed  ovary,  whose  stigma  is  sessile,  86  inches  high.    The  garden  tulip  loves  a  rich 

1  'hcd,  triangular,  persistent;  the  fruit  is  a  loam,  and  when  its  best  etfects  are  to  be  stud- 

.:wiile  filled  with  many  smooth  flattened  seeds.  ied|  the  difierent  sorts  are  selected  with  refer- 

ue  garden  tulip  appears  to  have  been  culti-  ence  to  this,  and  are  planted  in  long  narrow 

i'o<l  for  a  long  period  among  the  Turks;  it  beds  so  that  they  can  be  readily  inspected  when 

■i^  introduced  into  western  Europe  in  1554,  in  full  bloom,  or  can  be  protected  by  awnings 

'••1  tir<it  described  by  Conrad  Gesner  shortly  from  the  sun  and  rain.    The  beds  should  be  in* 

f  NT  ward.    Its  ripe  seeds  were  regularly  im-  some  open,  airy  situation,  free  from  the  shade 

»rt<(l  into  Holland  from  Constantinople,  and  of  trees  or  of  houses,  and  all  surplus  moisture 

iiat  roiiatry  soon  became  distinguished  for  its  should  be  carried  ofi*  from  their  surface.     The 

•M*io  in  bulbs.    In  Great  Britain  it  is  assiduous-  usual  width  of  a  bed  is  4  feet,  and  one  21  feet 

y  nurtured,  and  superb  sorts  have  originated  long  will  contain  280  bulbs  placed  6  inches 

H  re  among  gifl'deners  and  amateur  florists  from  the  edge  and  6  inches  apart  each  way.   It 

rwm  continued  culture  and  from  the' sowing  is  usual  to  plant  duplicate  roots,  qa  some  may 
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not  blossom;  and  even  If  all  shoidd  do  so,  stOl  to  th«  Gapeof  Good  Hope;  anderaik^.. 

tile  effect  wOl  be  better.    A  bed  of  100  rows  ris  ooodtb  a  species  (71  BiebtnttimiaMK  r 

and  700  bulbs  or  roots,  containing  400  yaiieties  jellow  and  piuple  flowers  appeinBf  k . 

jadioionsly  selected  and  well  arranged,  will  and  Jnlj.— The  commercial  Tslne  of  rl.. 

produce  a  very  brilliant  display.    Such  beds  in  tiie  present  time  is  regulated  like  tbtt «'  «Lf 

S reparation  shonld  be  furnished  with  20  inches  commodities;  and  collections  df  Teiy  tqc 

epth  of  compost  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts  sorts  may  be  procured  for  reasoobk  ic- 

of  fresh,  rich,  rather  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  of  money.    The  extraordinary  traffic  a  i' 

of  well  rotted  cow  dung.    The  time  for  setting  two  centuries  nnce  in  Holland,  faioTii  a 

the  bulbs  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  tnlipomania,  was  rather  a  gamli^ng  spcm- 

when  they  are  to  be  planted  6  inches  below  than  any  actual  transfer  of  tiie  Tinetr .. 

the  surface.    In  the  United  States  a  slight  cot-  gained  for ;  and  sometimes  no  indiridGii ' 

ering  of  boughs,  leares,  or  sea  weed  will  be  of  the  particular  kind  was  in  exisUnoe. 
found  to  be  sufficient  protection  in  winter,  re-       TniJPTR££(2tmi0fMlfVfiliii»fr^I:L 

moving  it  in  the  spring  when  the  plants  push  the  name  of  a  genius  of  North  Ajaenm " 

tiiemselves  above  the  surface.     During  their  containing  a  angle  species,  and  bdos^ 

growth  all  weeds  are  to  be  carefully  pmled  up  the  natural  order  of  nuMffnoUaeem,  Thr ; 

and  the  beds  kept  dean  and  tidy.  After  bloom*  exogens  with  distinct  carpels,  usosllj  Iff? 

ing  and  on  the  fall  of  the  petals  the  seed  ves-  volute  stipules,  and  imbricated  cotoIIsb.  ' 

sels  should  be  broken  off  in  order  to  prevent  tulip  tree  is  tall  and  statdlj,  its  trankk::. 

the  bulb  from  becoming  weak  through  the  ef*  columnar,  its  head  open  and  spreading  i>- 

ibrt  to  ripen  the  seeds ;  and  when  the  foliage  stretching  strongly  upward,  and  its  b*ti 
has  turned  brown  and  dry,  the  bulbs  are  to  be .  proceeding  outwai^  at  fdl  angles.  Thebs:^ 

oarefrilly  lifted  out,  dried,  and  cleaned,  and  put  the  trunk  is  of  a  dark  ashen  color,  tod  ^  k 

away  for  replanting.  The  tulip  will  bloom  very  what  smooth,  that  of  the  young  iboot  - 

well  for  several  years,  however,  without  any  or  chestnut  color,  smooth  with  a  graji^i:^ 

such  extra  care;  but  when  the  blossoming  is  and  with  narrow  dots.    The  leaf  bod  i»'*- 

feeble,  indicating  a  too  crowded  state  of  the  by  2  stipules  cohering  at  tiiieir  edges  tot ' 

roots,  they  should  be  transplanted  at  the  proper  sort  of  sheath,  within  which  a  rmm  •-> 

season. — ^There  are  some  early  sorts  of  tunps  seen  folded  together  and  bent  dovn.  6; 

much  prized  in  gardens,  known  in  the  flower  arrangement,  as  each  leaf  expands^  i:  '^ 

catalogues  as  the  Van  Thol  and  sub-varieties  tected  by  the  stipule  until  fruly  grovL 

of  the  sweet-scented  tulip  (2r.«uai>eo2m4,Willd.).  Jeaves  are  4-lobea,  each  lobe  endmg  in  * 

These  are  all  dwarf,  tiie  stem  leaves  ovate-  or  else  sharp  points,  and  separated  bj  ^i 

lanceolate  in  outline,  the  scape  low,  bearing  broad  sinuses,  the  terminal  lobe  endiogi.^' 

an  erect  flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  a  rich  as  if  cut  off.  Their  color  is  a  light  greer  r 

iBcarlet  edged  with  yellow.  Their  humble  habit  and  whitish  or  glaucous  beneath,  ac^ 

renders  them  fit  to  mingle  with  crocuses  on  surface  is  smooth.    Some  variety  ezi^^' 

the  edges  of  hyacinth  beds,  or  to  force  in  pots  acuteness  or  bluntnesa  of  these  lobe&  Th} 

or  water  glasses  for  flowering  in  January  or  era  are  large,  solitary,  and  spedous,  tlk : ' 

February.    The  double  flowers  of  this  species^  bud  enclosed  in  a  2-triangular-lesTed  t. 

as  well  as  the  double-flowering  varieties  of  the  which  faUs  on  the  expansion  of  theflovef 

common  garden  tulip,  are  in  less  esteem  than  sepals  consist  of  8  concave,  snbcoriseeos$.r>-- 

the  single  flowers,  though  curious  objiscts ;  but  ish,  striated,  spreading  divisions,  irhkb  f 

even  oddly  formed  flowers  of  certain  single  length  bent  backward ;  the  coroUa  of  ^  ^^ 

sorts  are  well  known,  such  as  those  called  par-  greenish  yellow  and  dotted  petals,  ftnpec  * 

rot  from  their  particolored  tints  of  green,  yel-  marked  at  base  by  a  creacent-shtped  <^' 

low,  and  red,  and  their  large,  coarse,  twisted,  spot;  the  pistil  is  large  and  of  a  coiiiciu^-' 

and  undulate  petalsr— There  are  several  other  surrounded  by  numerous  stamens  within: 

distinct  species  of  the  genus  tulipa  known,  but  thers.  Some  varieties  are  known  ingirdcc^  - 

they  are  seldom  seen  unless  in  botanic  gardens ;  tinguished  by  the  diape  of  the  foliage  or  tl( 

such  as  the  wild  tulip  {T,  tylvestrUj  Willd.),  of  the  flowers. — ^The  t»lip  tree  eztcoi^  ^' 

with  narrow  leaves,  a  somewhat  drooping  stem  New  England  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  F  ^ 

bearing  a  solitary  yellow  flower,  the  petals  da.    It  is  also  found  abundantly  mTppcr^'^ 

ovate-acuminate,   hairy  at  their  extremities,  da,  and  in  the  western  states,  where  it  r- 

and  the  stamens  hairy  at  the  base;  the  small  its  largest  size,  120  to  140  feet  high,  l^^- 

vellow  tulip  (71  Celtiana^  Persoon),  with  a  sol-  even  when  young  renders  it  valosble  fc'-' 

itary,  erect,  greenish  yellow  flower  with  Ian-  fidal  planting  in  pleasure  grouBd^orcn^' 

iceolate  petals,  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  ways  and  on  the  sides  of  streets.   It  pnT^'-* 

Volga;  the  2-flowered  yellow  tulip  (71  'bifloroy  readily  from  seeds  and  layers,  and  by  bi^-; 

Pallas),  found  on  the  salt  deserts  in  company  and  grafting.  Its  seeds  should  be  sows  Id  u^''^ 

with  the  last  and  not  half  its  size,  its  flowers  tunm  in  a  flue  mould  and  in  cool  and  ^7^ 

fragrant;  the  Italian  tulip  (71  Clusiana,  Re-  The  timber  of  the  tulip  tree  is  mncb  pr>^/ 

dout^),  with  red  and  white  flowers  of  lanceolate  a  substitute  for  pine  where  that  is  sot  > ; 

petals;  the  many-flowered  tulip  (71  .^reyntana),  aol  for  panel  work  in  coadk  boildiBf',^. 

with  small  reddish  yellow  blossoms,  indigenous  bark  of  its  roots  and  brandies  nMiM«i<  *^ 
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'  ir^Tit,  aromatio  taiie,  sad  aromatio-  odor,  erapr  in  the  use  of  the  fonniila,  and  the  god 

i    ean  be  made  to  act  as  a  stimtilating  tonft,  in  hia  anger  destrojed  the  king  and  hia  honse- 

'  >  h  orotic,  and  andorific.    According  to  Bige*  hold  hj  lightning.    The  account  of  TuUus  Hoa> 

^•y    it  can  be  anocessfully  employed  in  the  tiliua  cannot  be  regarded  as  historicaL    Uewaa 

'.rment  of  chronic  rhemnatism  and  intermit-  probably  the  founder  of  the  third  patridan 

»   fovera.  tribe,  the  Lnceres. 

1  I '  m  Jkthho,  an  English  agriculturist,  bom  TULLT,  William,  an  American  physician 

•  lit  1680,  died  in  Jan.  1740.  He  owned  an  and  botanist,  born  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Nov. 
'-^e  near  Hangerfbrd,  on  the  borders  of  Ox-  18,  1785,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 
j^hire  and  Berkshire,  and  observing  the  ad-  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
-t.L^e  of  cultivation  of  plants  in  rows,  and  1806,  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 

-stirring  and  pulverizing  the  soU  between  1808  settled  in  practice  at  Milford,  Conn.    He 

•:ii,  he  introduced  this  system  of  cultivating  removed  about  1815  to  Upper  Middletown, 

*  soil.     Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  was  now  Cromwell,  Conn.,  where  he  became  the 

I  to  adopt  the  erroneous  principle  that  ma-  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  whose 

'  •»  was  not  needed,  as  finely  pulverized  earth  views  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  treatment 

i    moisture  were  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  spotted  fever  (see  Minsb,  Thomas,  and  Spot- 

T slants.    This  in  the  end  ruined  him,  and  ted  Fever)  he  adopted  and  practised;  and  in 

)i>zlit  discredit  upon  his  system  for  a  long  1819  or  1820  he  established  himself  at  Middle* 

i.o.     He  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  town.    In  1822  he  published  with  Dr.  Miner 

^cultivation  (1731),  and  detached    essays,  the  essays  known  as  ^^ Miner  and  Tully  on  Fe- 

lu-ii  in  1751  were  collected  in  one  volume,  rer.''    In  1824  he  removed  to  East  Hartford, 

••  AoRioTTLTUBB,  voL  i.  p.  380.)  Conn.,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  presi« 

Tl'LLIUS,  Sbbttus.    See  Skrviits  TuLLnrs.  dent  and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 

I  TLLOOH,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom  medical  institution  at  Castle  ton,  Yt.    In  1827 

Tibbemuir,  Perthshire,  in  1822.    He  was  he  removed  first  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to 

;.\'ited  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew^s,  and  Castle  ton,  for  greater  convenience  in  deliver- 

1 S44  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  ing  his  lectures.    In  1829  the  trustees  of  the 

"^  orland,  having  previously  been  licensed  aa  medical  college  vacated  all  the  professorships 

preacher  and  presented  with  a  charge  in  the  and  suspended  the  school  for  8  years.      He 

N\  II  of  Dundee.    Afterward  he  visited  Gher-  was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical 

'ly,  and  studied  the  speculative  theology  of  institution  of  Yale  college  from  1830  to  1841, 

i"  roimtry.    In  1849  he  removed  to  the  par-  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  disagreements 

fi  of  Kettins  in  Forfarshire,  and  in. 1854  was  on  medical  subjects  with  the  other  professors, 

'*<  >iiitod  principal  of  St.  Mary^s  college  in  the  which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy.    In 

versity  of  St.  AndrewV    He  has  been  a  con-  1851  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.     He 

Mitor  to  the  "British  Quarterly"  and  "North  passed  his  latter  years  in  poverty,  occupied 

:i'i^h  Review;"  in  1855  received  the  second  with  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  materia 

:'  I  ho  Burnett  prizes  on  the  "Being  and  At-  medica  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Springfield,  1857-60). 
'•rates  of  God,"  amounting  to  £600 ;  in  1859        TUMBREL.    See  Cuckino  Stool. 

lished  "Leaders  of  the  Reformation;"  in        TUMOR  (Lat.  tumeo,  to  swell),  a  morbid 

'M,  "English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders;"  swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body,  not  caused 

'd   in  1862,  ^Beginning  Life — Chapters  for  by  inflammation.    The  classification  of  tumors 

•  mcr  Men."  has  long  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  surgical  pa- 

TL'LLUS  HOSTILTUS,  the  third  king  of  thologists;  but  lately  microscopic  investigation 

1'  >rne,  reigned  from  673  to  641 B.  C.    The  most  has  furnished  the  basis  of  a  new  arrangement 

rtiorabie  event  of  his  reign  is  the  war  with  of  them,  which,  if  not  scientifically  correct,  has 

i.^a,  celebrated  by  the  single  combat  ]}etween  the  advantage  of  practical  utility.    They  are 

••  n  riratii  and  the  Curiatii,  and  the  consequent  divided  into  tumors  whose  histological  elements 

^nowledgment  of  Roman  supremacy.    In  the  are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  normal 

tr  atrainst  FidensD,  an  Alban  army  was  led  to  textures,  and  tumors  whose  elements  difier  his- 

o  a'^>istance  of  Rome  by  Mettus  Fufietius,  the  tologically  from  those  found  in  the  normal 

K\  > an  dictator,  who  intended  to  go  over  to  the  body.    The  first  are  termed  homologous  ta- 
rn y  at  the  critical  moment.    Tullus  discov-  mors,  and  are  benign  or  non-malignant;   of 

^  <1  the  treachery,  had  the  traitor  torn  in  themselves  they  exercise  no  very  deleterious 

•'  M^"?  from  chariot  wheels,  razed  Alba  to  the  infiuence,  but  tliey  may  be  productive  of  serious 

T  mhkI,  and  transferred    the  inhabitants   to  inconvenience  by  their  bulk,  or  of  death  by 

linie.  where  the  great  mass  of  them  became  their  pressure  on  important  organs;  while,  as 

I-  Unman  pleb$.    After  these  successes  Rome  a  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  irritation,  they 

i>  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  preceded  by  are  subject  to  inflammation   and  ulceration. 

vfMl  prodigies,  and  the    king  himself  was  The  second  class  of  tumors,  whose  elements 

i/t'd  with  the  disease.    To  propitiate  the  form  no  part  of  the  normal  tissues,  are  termed 

'  "l-j.  he  consulted  the  (7(^mm<'n far j'i  of  Numa;  heterologous    or  heteromorphous ;    they    are 

d  having  found  the  formula  with  which  Nu-  malignant,  having  a  tendency  to  convert  the 

^i  had  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Elicins,  he  at-  surrounding  tissues  into  structures  resembling 

Mnpted  to  coll  down  the  god,  but  fell  into  an  their  own,  are  attended  with  a  constitutionid 
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oMhe^  and  independent  of  extrinmo  onyog  springs.    The  one  to  whidi  tbeplaetovn- 
hftve  a  tendenoj  to  softening  and  nloeration.  oYiginisaliglit  pnre  chaljbeatetaad^TCf- 
Homologons  or  non-malignant  tmnora  again  is  considered  remarkabljefficadoiismctfp 
are  varioasij  subdivided.    Under  the  head  of  weak  digestion. 

saroomatons  tumors  are  classed:    1,  tumors       TUNGSTEN  (Swed.  ^tin^,  heavy,  udr- 

consisting  of  hypertrophies  or  excessive  growths  stone),  a  metal  existing  in  the  form  of  k  s. 

of  certain  glanduliv  structures,  as  of  the  mam-  combined  with  lime  in  the  mineral  edbeeiv  • 

m89,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  testicle,  dec. ;  and  tungstate  of  lime,  and  also  combined  witi  > 

2,  tumors  whose  structure  approximates  to  that  and  manganese  in  the  mineral  wolfrtm.  T . 

of  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue.    Fibrous  tumors  stic  acid  was  diBcovered  bj  Scfaeele  in  r- 

are  formed  exclusively  of  fibrous  tissue ;  occa-  and  metallic  tungsten  somewhat  lst«-  tj 

sionally,  when  they  are  large  and  of  long  stand-  brothers  D^EIhuyart.    Its  Gennan  dhik  - 

ing,  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  within  them,  framium  gives  to  it  the  symbol  W,  bj  r: 

and  sometimes  cysts  containing  fluid  are  met  is  known  in  chemistry.     It  is  obtsis«<i  .• 

with  in  their  substance.    They  are  commonly  heavy  iron-gray  metal,  very  hard  iiid  tf 

movable  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  from  effusion,  and  of  the  high  apedfie  gntitr .' 

condensed  cellular  tissue.  Polypi  of  the  uterus,  by  intensely  heating  tungatio  moA  midr :' 

the  nose,  and  the  ear  are  usually  fibrous  tu-  paste  with  oil,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  cb: . 

mors.     Neuroma  is  a  form  of  fibrous  tumor  for  some  hours.    The  tnngstie  add  is  pn«-- 

which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  spinal  by  decomponng  the  tungstate  of  lime  rL 

nerves.    "  It  is  remarkable,^'  says  Rokitansky,  drochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  fisK  ^ 

<>  that  neuroma  is  never  deposited  in  the  centre  leaves  the  tungstic  acid.    The  chemical  r 

of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  side,  so  that  only  a  small  alent  of  tungsten  is  92. — ^Tungsten  co: 

part  of  its  fasciculi  is  displaced;  the  displaced  with  several  other  metala,  fonning  ali :' ' 

fiuciculi  are  spread  abroad  and  stretchea  over  interest    Its  combination  with  csatiruc:-*- 

the  tumor,  while  the  greater  mass  of  the  nerve  markable  for  its  extraordinary  hardoe^:  - 

renuuns  on  the  other  side  uniigured,  and  with  it  is  said  that  cast  steel  containing  45  pcr< 

its  fibres  in  connection  with  one  another."  of  tungsten  is  greatly  improved  in  teci  ^ 

Fatty  tumors  are  characterized  by  their  name ;  hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  tskint  &  * 

they  are  formed  of  fat  cells  more  or  less  inter-  temper.     According  to  experimeDta  ic:^:: . 

mixed  with  areolar  tissue.    The  term  encysted  the  polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  $ir 

tumor  is  confined  to  tumors  in  which  no  or-  this  kind  exceeded  all  others  in  abilitrio'^'* 

ganized  connection  exists  between  the  cyst  compression.    It  is  prepared  by  the  use '•  ' 

and  its  contents.    Sometimes  there  is  a  single  mineral  wolfram,  which  is  first  pnritn. 

oyst,  and  sometimes  there  are  numerous  cysts  roasting,  pulverizing,  and  washing,  Ia.<J^  ^ 

connected  together.    The  contents  of  the  cysts  dilute  hydrochl6rio  acid ;    it  is  tbdi  r  - 

vary  greatly  in  character  and  consistence ;  they  with  coal  dust  and  heated  to  redness  io  i ' 

may  be  watery  or  glairy,  of  the  consistence  of  cible  for  8  hours.    The  gray  pOTons  m^ ' 

honey  (meliceritious),  of  pap  (atheromatous),  obtained,  consisting  of  metallic  tnngsUi^  :* 

or  of  lard  (steatomatous).    They  vary  greatly  carburets  of  iron  and  manganeae,  b  th- " 

in  color ;  occasionally  they  may  contain  hair,  into  the  crucibles  in  which  cast  steel  is  o^v 

teeth,  or  bony  matter.    Cartilaginous  tumors  Before  casting  the  steel  the  heat  of  the  r 

(enehondroma)  may  occur  in  glandular  organs,  increased  for  10  or  20  minutes.    The  i . 

the  breast,  parotid  gLmd,  dec.,  and  in  the  inte-  tion  to  the  use  of  tungsten  for  this  pcr'^^  * 

nor  of  bones,  or  more  commonly  in  their  outer  the  difificulty  attending  all  new  metbi^-* 

surface;  they  may  become  ossified,  or  may  un-  manufacturing  steel,  viz.,  that  of  prodo^::' 

dergo  soft  or  fatty  degeneration.    Finally,  true  article  in  large  masses  of  uniform  qna^^  ' 

osseous  tumors  are  met  with ;  they  are  almost  Of  the  two  oxides  of  tungsten,  W4OS  tny' 

invariably  developed  on  and  within  bone,  and  the  latter  only,  or  tungstic  add,  is  of  par^ 

may  be  soft  or  cancellar  in  their  texture,  or  interest.    This  occurs  native  in  hrifht  jc. 

oompact  and  of  an  ivory-like  hardness,  and  cubes,  also  as  an  earthy  substance  Hkeochrt^ 

sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size. — ^Heterolo-  few  localities,  as  at  Lane^s  mine,  Monroe.  ( •  - 

gous  or  malignant  tumors  include  all  the  va-  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C,  &c.    Butthensoalfo^ 

rieties  of  cancer.    Tubercle  seems  to  form  a  the  acid  is  in  the  combinations  slresd;  c-" 

eonnecting  link  between  homologous  and  het-  and  of  these  wolfram  (MnO,  WOs+SFtO^^  ^ 

erologons  tumors.  is  the  most  common  ore  of  the  metal.  i^^\ 

TUMULUS.    See  Babbow.  brownish  black  mineral,  of  metallic  hist^ 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  a  market  town  of  hardness  6  to  6.6,  and  specific  grayitt . 

Kent,  England,  situated  in  a  beautifld  country,  7.66.    It  is  often  found  associated  with  tic  ^ 

16  m.  S.  W.  from  Maidstone;  pop.  m  1861,  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  tnd  f R^j 

10,687.    It  is  a  fashionable  watering  pUce,  and  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  at  )|  - 

consists  chiefly  of  clusters  of  houses  standing  roe.  Conn.,  with  native  bismuth,  gslena-t"' 

on  detached  eminences,  and  of  a  parade  lined  &c.,  also  at  Trumbull  in  the  asoe  ^t^  ^' 

with  fine  trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  near  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  Bine  nui^- 

with   assembly  rooms,  libraries,  and  shops.  Me.    Its  detrimental  efiTects  to  the  ortf  ^^ 

The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  mineral  have  already  been  noticed  in  Itttm 
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::i1.     BjT  the  ohemical  method  Adopted  of  average  of  the  thermometer  is  56**  and  in  ram* 

1  rating  the  tungsten  ores  from  the  tin  ores;  mer  84^,  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  being 

lUtrstate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  69°.    Wheat,  barlej,  maize,  &c.,  are  raised,  but 

•  lived,  and  is  fonnd  of  valae  as  a  mordant  dates  famish  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 
\ili CO  printing,  and  possesses  the  important  inhabitants.  Olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 
jxTty  of  rendering  fabrics  uninflammable,  and  various  drags  and  dyes  are  grown;  and 

•  iNooBfBUSTiBLB  Cloth.)  Tuugstio  acld  is  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  abundant.  The 
)  found  in  combination  with  lead,  forming  principal  domestic  animals  are  homed  cattle, 

mineral  scheeletine,  and  also  with  copper,  mules,  and  camels;  the  breed  of  horses,  which 

1  it  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  mineral  was  once  so  famous,  has  been  allowed  to  degen- 

■'  ^rantalite.    The  artificial  tungstate  of  lead  erate.    The  tunny  fishery  on  the  coast  is  very 

luces  a  pigment  resembling  white  lead.  The  extensive.     The  lion,  panther,  lynx,  ounce, 

•  >\^'infic  are  some  of  the  attempted  applica-  wol^  and  wild  horse  are  the  principal  wild 
':^  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  to  econom-  animals.-^The  people  of  the  interior  are  differ- 
1  {>\ir poses:  tungstio  acid  for  coloring  yel-  ent  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Eabyles,  while  those 
r ;  oxide  of  tungsten  for  coloring  blue ;  tung-  of  the  coast  are  an  admixture  of  Turks,  Moors, 
'  o  of  soda  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  Jews,  and  renegade  Christians.  They  are  gen- 
t  '''ibstitute  for  stannate  of  soda.  erally  good-looking,  but  very  ignorant.  The 
i  r  N IC A,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Mississippi,  bor-  language  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  but  a  bastard 
■]u:x  on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa-  Italian  is  used  by  the  traders.    The  Arabs  re- 

•  ••^  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersected  by  the  semble  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  mode 

ioa  and  Gold  water  rivers;   area,  750  sq.  of  life,  but  are  inhospitable  to  strangers.    The 

;  pop.  in  1860,  4,867  of  whom  8,484  were  Kabyles  live  on  the  mountains  in  villages  of 

>  •H.     The  surface  is  flat,  and  in  many  places  rudely  constructed  huts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 

rnpy,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  dates,  bread,  and  milk.    Arms  are  carried  by 

\  ^o6   were  94,735  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  all  classes,  and  on  the  borders  of  Algeria  the 

.'(J  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  717  bales  of  cot-  inhabitants  do  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to 

I.     Capital,  Austin.  either  government.    The  religion  is  strict  Mo- 

rrXICATA.    See  MoLLUsoA,  vol.  xL  p.  681.  hammedanism.     The  principal  manufactures 

irNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  states  of  N.  are  woollen  fabrics,  particularly  the  red  caps 

rl.a,  i>ounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterra-  so  much  worn  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 

iM.  S.  E.  by  Tripoli,  S.  by  the  desert  of  Sa-  terranean;  considerable  numbers  of  skins  are 

a.  and  W.  by  Algeria,  between  lat.  dl**  and  tanned  and  dyed ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on 

'    y.,  and  long.  8°  and  11°  £.;    extreme  with  Europe  and  tlie  interior  of  Africa.    The 

jrh  about  440  m.,  average  breadth  160  m.;  government  of  Tunis,  though  nominally  de* 

u  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,500,000.  Beside  the  pendent  on  Turkey,  is  in  reality  perfectly  inde- 

:'i>:i1,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are  pendent.    The  bey^s  power  is  absolute,  and 

rwan,  Soosa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  and  Eaff.  his  will  the  only  law  known  in  the  country. 

i'.'  coast  line  is  irregular,  and  has  3  extensive  There  are  many  ancient  ruins  in  difierent  parts 

^•nr:itions,  forming  the  bays  of  Tunis,  Ham-  of  Tunis,  more  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 

n-r,  And  Cabes.   The  only  considerable  river  Mejerda,  where  at  Dukhoh  (anc.  Thugga)  there 

le  Mejerda(anc.Bagradas),  which  falls  into  are  temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cisterns, 

•  liav  of  Tunis  after  a  N.  £.  course  of  about  baths,  barracks,  gates,  theatres,  an  aqueduct, 
'  •  rn.  Near  its  mouth,  and  for  some  distance  and  many  inscriptions.  The  great  aqueduct 
.  ot*  it,  there  are  several  large  lagoons.  The  which  conveyed  the  water  52  m.  from  the 
<*'  of  Al-Sibbah,  70  m.  long  and  25  broad,  near  mountain  of  Zagwam  to  Carthage  can  yet  bo 

I'urder  of  the  Sahara,  becomes  nearly  dry  traced  along  the  whole  line,  while  there  are 

^'irumur,  when  a  layer  of  salt  is  found  on  its  portions  still  standing  which  rise  to  the  height 

1.    The  interior  of  Tunis  is  but  little  known,  of  98  feet  in  some  places.    Under  the  Romans 

t'  N.  W.  portion  is  mountainous,  the  sum-  this  country  formed  the  province  of  Africa,  and 

'^  having  a  height  in  many  places  of  4,000  was  divided  into  Zeugitana  in  the  N.  and  By- 

^o<)Ofeet.    The  mountains  are  well  timber-  zacena  in  the  S. ;  and  its  most  important  cities 

.  and  have  many  tracts  of  cultivated  land  were  Oarthage,  Utica,  Hippo  Zantus  (Bizerta), 

■I  olive  plantations  on  their  lower  slopes.  Leptis  Minor,  Thapsus,  Hadrametum,  and  Zama. 

(i  ('Xtensive  plain  or  table  land,  100  m.  long  — ^Tunis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 

'  -i*)  broad  and  quite  level,  extends  from  this  of  a  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mejerda, 

.'ioii  to  the  gulf  of  Hanmuunet;  it  is  nearly  400  m.  £.  from  Algiers,  in  lat.  86°  48  N.,  long. 

-' itnte  of  trees,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  10°  24'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  130,000  to 

^*  iring  their  horses  and  camels.    To  the  S.  200,000.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  5 

"lis  plain  the  country  is  believed  to  be  near-  m.  in  circuit,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 

i<  ^ort,  though  in  ancient  times  it  was  cele-  which  commands  the  approach  from  the  sea, 

-•'<1  fur  its  fertility.    Silver,  lead,  and  cop-  and  by  several  forts.    It  has  a  very  imposing 

r  are  f(jund  in  the  mountains.    The  climate  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance;  but 

v*ry  healthy ;  rain  falls  at  intervals  between  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 

'\»'iul)er  and  April,  but  droughts    prevail  generally  exceedingly  mean,  consisting  of  a  sin- 

^^iiig  the  rest  of  the  year.    In  winter  the  gle  story  without  windows  toward  the  streets. 
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The  town  is  wen  supplied  with  water.    There  Tards  eaoh  in  lencth,  tihe  longest  being  tLe 
are  many  handsome  mosqnes,  and  several  large  Marsden  QSaddersneld),  whieh  is  5,600  Tvds 
barracks,  one  of  which  has  room  for  4^000  long.    In  France  there  are  4  long  tunnels,  coe 
men.    There  are  a  Moorish  college  and  seyeral  of  which,  the  Noirien  (8t  Qnentift  canal  u  b 
schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  chnroh  and  con-  18,128  yards  long,  and  cost  only  $]8jy9  j«r 
vent,  a  Greek  church,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  yiad.    The  Mauvages  (Mame  luid  Rhine  c»- 
public  baths  and  bazaars.    The  manufactures  nal),  5,820  yards  long,  cost  $81  ^M  Pfr  janL 
are  nrincipally  woollen  cloths  and  caps,  em-  Tunnels  are  no  new  feature  in   engine^Tir^ 
broidery,  leather,  and  essences  of  musk,  rose,  either  in  the  eastern  or  western  henatsphtTv. 
and  jasmine.    An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on,  Mention  is  made  in  the  article  Avx>aa  of  the 
the  Drincipal  exports  being  oil,  caps,  soap,  grain,  tunnels  carried  through  elevUed  points  cd- 
wool,  hides,  cattle,  sponges,  wax,  ffold  dust,  countered  by  the  roads  oonstnicted  bj  the  in- 
and  ivory,  and  the  imports  cotton,  linen,  and  oas  of  Peru ;  and  in  the  article  Agrxorcr  it  k 
woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  iron,  ooflfee,  sugar,  mentioned  that  they  opened  "»*S^^y  v<J*  ^ 
spic^  &c.    The  depth  of  water  at  Tunis  is  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the  reeerro-n 
only  6  or  7  feet,  and  vessels  lie  in  the  bay  and  in  the  mountsins  several  hundred  miles  dijtaaL 
discharge  by  lighters. — ^Tunis  derives  a  great  The  tunnels  of  the  ancient  lUniianfl  made  fur 
deal  of  the  interest  attached  to  it  from  being  a  similar  purpose  are  also  there  notioed.    Ota- 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  an-  ers  were  made  by  them  for  the  drainsge  of 
cient  Oarthage ;  but  it  is  itself  a  place  of  great  lakes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whkk  was 
antiquity.     During  the  Punic  wars  it  often  constructed  by  the  emperor  ClandioB  brtvect 
changed  masters.    In  A.  D.  429  it  fell  into  the  Lake  Fucinus  (now  the  lake  of  C^ano)  and  thr 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  about  a  century  river  Liris  (now  Oarigliano).   This  was  deand 
afterward  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  out  some  years  since  by  order  of  the  yespiU- 
under  which  it  remained  till  N.  Africa  was  tan  governments  and  a  minute  acconnt  of  it.  as 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  about  the  end  it  then  appeared,  is  published  in  *'  Blackwo.C^ 
of  the  7th  century.    Early  in  the  18th  century  Edinburgh  Magazine,*'  vol.  xxxriiL  pw  657,  ii 
it  became  independent.    In  1685  Charles  Y.  a  paper  entitled  *^£ight  Days  in  the  Abruzi' 
made  it  tributary  to  Spain,  but  in  1674  it  was  This  tunnel  proved  to  be  about  8  m.  long.  ■ ' 
conquered  by  the  Turks.   The  Moors  ultimate-  feet  high,  and  28  feet  wide  at  the  entrmoce,  %i2 
ly  enforced  their  right  of  electinff  their  own  nowhere  less  than  20  feet  high,  oonaCrQec«d  ix 
bey,  only  agreeing  to  pay  a  certam  tribute  to  part  through  solid  rock,  and  in  other  plaNS 
the  sultan  of  Constantinople.    The  nirates  af-  lined  with  masonry.    The  excaration  a|>pes.'> 
terwiurd  became  very  daring,  but  in  (3rom well's  to  have  been  conducted  after  the  plan  prac'-^(< 
time  received  severe  chastisement  from  the  at  the  present  time,  by  means  of  a  mmiber  *^ 
British  under  Admiral  Bldce,  and  afterward  Tertical  shafts  first  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  tL> 
from  France  and  Holland.    In  1816  the  Tu-  nel,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  work  «j> 
msians  agreed,  under  threat  of  being  treated  carried  on  simultaneously  in  oppoexte  iSrec- 
as  the  A^erines  had  been  by  Lord  Exmouth,  tions.    Another  tunnel,  made  at  an  early  7<> 
to  renounce  piracy  and  Christian  slavery.    Un-  riod  of  the  Roman  republic  for  the  partjj 
der  Achmet  Bey  (1887)  and  his  successors,  Mo-  drainage  of  the  Alban  lake,  is  more  Uian  a  b:.> 
hammed  Bey  (1855)  and  Mohammed  8adyk  Bey  long.    In  BoBotia  is  a  tunnel  of  tctt  asrt^t 
(1859),  various  reforms  have  been  effected  or  date  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  Lake  i'i>- 
inidated,  including  tiie  suppression  of  the  slave  pals.  The  most  r^narkable  tunnd  b  that  vadrr 
trade,  declariog  the  chilaren  of  slave  parents  the  Thames  river  at  London,  of  which  furth^ 
fi«e,  the  supprossion  of  many  monopolies  and  mention  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  th*«  s^ 
oppressive  taxes,  the  eouality  of  all  subjects,  tide. — ^The  methods  and  coat  of  constructed 
the  establishment  of  military  conscription  and  tunnels  vary  greatly  with  the  materials  thrvc^- 
of  mixed  tribunals,  and  the  creation  of  a  mu-  which  they  penetrate.    The  operations  arv  n 
nicipal  government  for  the  admimstration  of  general  similar  to  those  employed  in  miiztrc 
affairs  in  the  capitaL  French  influence  has  long  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  tbt  arr    t 
been  predominant  in  the  country  and  is  exert-  Mora.    They  are  not  limited  to  the  dn^  ::^ 
ed  in  favor  of  reform.  through  of  a  horizontal  passage,  bnt  long  t7.> 
TUXKERS.    BeeDuNKSRs.  nels  involve  the  necessity  of  sinking  tiA.^.* 
TUNNEL,  in  civil  engineering,  an  under-  from  the  surface  down  to  their  level,  not  ni«ri-/ 
ffround  passage,  usually  constructed  for  con-  for  expediting  the  work  in  the  manner  a.*'  -  Jt< 
ducting  a   canal   or  road   through   elevated  to  above,  but  the  shafts  are  abnoet  indifivc -a- 
ground.   In  mining  the  term  is  also  sometimes  ble  as  a  means  of  Tendlation,  whieh  ia  enc*  ^^. 
applied  to  horizontal  excavations,  especially  to  for  some  distance  beyond  their  foot  as  sci«:  m 
such  as  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  an  opening  can  be  made  through  then  am!  t.-. 
Anrr.    In  Europe  tunnels  are  a  more  common  portion  ox  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  nrsTf* 
feature  upon  radroads  and  csnals  than  in  this  entrance.    If  the  ground  over  the  tanael  r«« 
country,  and  some  of  the  most  important  upon  to  very  great  height,  as  in  pasring  thrcmr!  v  « 
the  former  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  base  of  a  mountam,  shafts  mtj  he  inipr»-t  «r 
Railboad,  vol.  xiii.  p.  787.    On  the  canals  of  ble,  and  the  work  can  then  be  pQsh<d  ft^rva*^ 
England  there  are  6  tunnels  exceeding  8,090  only  from  the  two  ends;  and  artifidal  mt*.*-* 
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bottom,  and  2|  at  the  top.    The  work  was  stop-  oonld  fbrnish  the  soppcn^  agabit  irLi . 

ped  within  abont  200  feet  of  the  opposite  shore  protection  in  front  might  be  bru«d.  Tii* 

by  the  water  breaking  in.    Nothing  more  was  tection,  it  was  also  e^ent,  must  €0£>j>' 

done  nntil  1823,  when  Mr.  M.  I.  Brunei  sub-  multitude  of  individual  parts,  which  ^ 

mitted  new  plans,  which  were  favorablj  re-  removed  successively  and  each  be  repUv 

ceived,  and  a  company  was  formed  to  carry  pushed  forward  as  the  excaTation  Ul 

them  into  execution.    The  place  selected  for  mitted.     The  height  of  the  taimel  r- 

the  commencement  of  the  work  was  on  the  several  stages  for  workmen  to  opergk  - 

Botherhithe  shore,  160  feet  from  the  river,  taneously,  that  the  whole  might  he  cir 

where  the  opposite  banks  are  but  1,000  feet  together.    These  requirements  w«e  ^ 

apart.    In  order  to  sink  a  large  shaft  through  in  12  great  frames  of  cast  iron,  m^ 

the  quicksand  to  the  required  depth,  Mr.  Bru-  gether  what  was  termed  a  shield,  fiUicr  .< 

nel  constructed  a  cylinder  of  brickwork  50  were  placed  side  by  side  the  wholes 

feet  in  external  diameter,  with  walls  8  feet  the  tunnel,  and  each  extending  ^ewk.: 

thick  resting  upon  a  curb  of  timber,  and  cov-  between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  »Lch  e . 

ere'd  at  the  height  of  46  feet  with  another  sim-  moved  forward  in  its  turn  6  indies  it  *. 

flar  curb,  the  two  being  tied  together  by  48  without  movement  of  the  others,  brs:.'' 

wrought  iron  screw  bolts  2  inches  in  diameter,  powerful  screws,  one  at  the  top  and  c^ . 

and  me  whole  space  between  the  two  curbs  bottom,  bracing  against  the  brickwork  N. 

being  filled  in  with  the  brick  walls.    This  was  and  each  frame  had  8  compartments  c : 

built  upon  24  piles  that  were  driven  into  the  one  above  another,  each  of  which  wast*, 

ground  a  little  outside  of  the  curb,  and  were  by  a  workman.   The  tops  of  aU  th«fra£  * 

fdmished  each  one  with  a  shoulder  for  receiv-  sides  of  the  outer  ones  were  covers 

fng  it.    There  was  also  an  undercnrb  of  cast  smooth  iron  plates,  up  to  which  the  br/> 

iron,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  for  penetrating  was  kept  as  closely  as  possible;  and'S' 

the  ground.    The  cylinder  being  built  and  the  port  was  on  IBat  soles  which  could  U  ^ 

cement  having  become  hard,  the  earth  within  forward  with  tiie  machine.    The  froot  ' 

was  excavated,  and  hoisted  out  by  means  of  a  compartment  or  cell  was  protected  bj  i  - 

steam  engine  placed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  of  narrow  boards  which  might  be  lt\: 

and  16  of  the  piles  on  which  the  shaft  rested  up  against  the  end  of  the  frame  or  be  sefcr 

were  driven  down,  two  opposite  ones  together  pressed  forward  a  few  inches.   Each  to^i 

half  an  inch  at  a  time.    Thus  the  whole  went  m  his  cell  removed  first  the  upper  ooe "'  - 

gradually  down,  carrying  by  the  great  weight  boards,  and  excavated,  for  the  most  par ' 

of  910  tons  the  other  S  piles.    All  the  piles  his  hands,  the  earth  thus  exposed  for  i  ■ 

were  finally  removed  when  they  were  no  longer  inches  inward;  then  replacing  the  Kv 

needed  for  guiding  the  downward  movement  pushed  it  forward  and  caused  it  to  itin^ 

of  the  shaft,  and  this  was  made  to  descend  to  the  pressure  of  jack  screws  bracing  a^^ 

the  depth  of  40  feet,  when  it  became  jammed  frame ;  the  next  board  below  was  theo  j>-:r 

by  the  external  pressure.    Below  this  the  con-  ed  and  the  operation  repeated  at  thisiM^-' 

struction  of  the  walls  in  masonry  as  the  exca-  so  on ;  and  when  all  had  been  thus  csniK 

yation  went  down  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi-  ward,  the  frame  itself  was  moved  ap  to :  ■ 

culty  on  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the  In  bad  ground  the  danger  attending  the  re' 

ground.     The  walls,  increased  to  4  feet  in  of  a  single  board  was  often  very  8enoi]&  ^ 

thickness,  were  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  throagfa  sK; ' 

and  lined  with  2  courses  of  brick.     At  the  hardly  perceptible,  or  not  admittiDg  t  ^> 

depth  of  80  feet  a  central  shaft  26  feet  in  diam-  finger,  the  day  would  obtrude  itself  in  i 

eter  was  sunk  as  a  well  for  the  drainage  of  the  tinuous  current ;  and  it  was  sometimes  il«  - 

tunnel.    At  this  depth  the  pressure  was  so  that  the  workman  would  be  driven  out  i : 

great  as  to  cause  the  ground  to  give  way  sud-  cell,  and  this  being  then  tightly  clo^  * 

denly,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  water  was  become  entirely  fiUed,  and  so  would  be  k" 

blown  up.    In  Jan.  1826,  the  excavation  for  the  **  run"  was  checked  by  operstioiis  cod:  ' 

the  tunnel  was  commenced  at  the  depth  of  68  in  other  parts.    The  brickwork  all  sroc: 

feet.    This  was  laid  out  88  feet  wide  and  22|  excavation  was  laid  in  concentric,  indepe^ 

high,  and  to  carry  such  an  excavation  forward  courses  within  the  rectangular  outer  i^'^ 

through  loose  materials  charged  with  water  to  which  conformed  in  shape  to  that  of  the>'  < 

an  inexhaustible  extent,  and  under  a  pressure  and  was  finished  in  two  archways  septra^^- 

of  a  column  70  or  80  feet  high,  required  appli-  a  middle  solid  waU  extending  entirely  thn  : 

ances  of  an  entirely  novel  character.  In  a  large  8^  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  4  feet  it  ^^\ 

portion  of  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  face  of  the  tom ;  thus  making  two  tunnels  side  bj  ^'' 

work,  of  the  top  or  sides,  and  sometimes  of  the  Through  this  wdl  transverse  arches  fons  "J.' ' 

floor,  could  be  left  exposed  even  for  a  few  min-  sional  openings  from  one  tunnel  to  tbe  t)^^ 

Qtes,  without  careful  watching  and  the  means  The  width  of  each  tunnel  at  tbeepnA^^ 

of  shutting  it  off  immediately  with  a  counter-  the  arch  is  18  feet  9  inches.    The  pltf^^J^ 

acting  pressure  superior  to  that  exerted  inward,  work  included  a  carriage  way  tf^  *  °f^.. 

The  brickwork  lining,  it  was  evident,  must  fol-  footpath  along  the  centoal  wall,  al»  ^^-^'^ 

low  closely  upon  the  excavation,  and  it  alone  of  cement  tluroughout.     Only  ooe  tf^^* 
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^-  er,  has  been  thus  oompletecL — Many  in-  other,  only  with  a  slight  taper  from  53  feet 

'iii^   circumstances  were  connected  with  diameter  at  top  to  55  feet  diameter  at  the  hot- 

>  >r\st  ruction  of  this  tnnnel.    For  some  time  torn,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  jammed  in 

•  •  xcavation  was  in  a  stratum  of  clay  and  descending.  A  driftway  from  this  shaft  reached 
roiided  with  serioos  difficulties.     These  the  tunnel  on  Aug.  13,  and  toward  the  last  of 

iienccd  on  breaking  into  a  fissure  filled  November  the  middle  frames  of  the  shield  came 

<;:in(l  and  gravel,  the  passing  of  which  oc-  up  to  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  through  which 

il  32  days.    Wilh  the  close  of  the  year  they  were  passed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they 

>,  the  first  yearns  work  in  tunnelling,  the  had  passed  through  the  ground,  and  the  brick- 

ro^s  was  850  feet.    The  floor  of  the  tunnel  work  of  the  tunnel  was  soon  after  closed  up 

ri-i:\do  to  slope  dowu^t  the  rate  of  2^  feet  with  that  of  the  shaft   The  tunnel  was  opened 

'»(),    in  order  to  give  sufficient  depth  of  for  foot  passengers  on  March  12,  1843.    Its 

I  Till  in  the  middle  of  the  river  above  the  total  length  between  the  shafts  is  1,200  feet. 

kwork,  which  however  was  not  after  all  It  was  originally  proposed  to  complete  it  with 

««  than  10  feet.    Even  near  the  shore  it  was  a  carriage  road  winding  around  the  shafts  at  a 

I  I  that  there  was  much  danger  of  the  river  gradual  descent;  but  it  has  not  been' deemed 

*\n^  through  into  the  tunnel ;  portions  of  expedient  to  incur  the  additional  expense  which 

bed  frequently  settled,  and  to  fill  the  cav-  this  would  involve,  and  the  tunnel  has  been 

k   thus  formed  large  bags  of  clay  were  sunk  used  only  for  foot  passengers  who  pay  a  toll 

.o  river.   Constant  examinations  were  made  of  1   penny  each.     Its  total  cost  has  been 

10  bottom  by  men  descending  in  a  diving  £454,714,  of  which  £180,000  was  subscribed 

;  and  it  happened  that  a  shovel  and  hammer  by  the  original  shareholders  or  was  raised 

from  the  diving  bell  were  afterward  found  upon  debentures.    The  receipts  arising  from 

i:>i;  the  earth  which  broke  into  the  tunneL  the  tolls  and  the  renting  of  stalls  in  the  cross 

'  tirst  serious  accident  occurred  on  May  12,  archas  scarcely  amount  to  enough  to  keep  the 

7^  at  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft,  the  work  in  repair  and  good  order. 

t-  r  rushing  in  with  such  violence  that  within        TUNNY,  a  marine  fish  of  the  mackerel  fimi- 

Mtinutes  the  tunnel  was  filled  and  the  men  ily,  and  genus  thynnua  (Cuv.).    The  body  is 

rowly  escaped  with  their  lives.    On  exam-  elongated  and  compressed,  with  a  slender  tail 

.^  the  break  with  a  diving  bell^  the  arches  keeled  in  the  middle,  and  with  2  oblique  cuta- 

I    shield  were  seen  to  be  undisturbed;  and  neous  folds  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  on 

'    chsplacement  of  earth  was  estimated  at  each  side;  mouth  large,  with  the  teeth  small, 

•  M)0  cubic  feet.  The  method  adopted  to  pre-  awl-shaped,  in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw,  and 
r  farther  influx  of  water  was  to  cover  the  fine  and  crowded  on  the  vomer  and  palate ; 
•>>  with  tarpaulings,  and  fill  in  bags  of  clay,  there  are  2  dorsals,  near  together,  the  posterior 
which  about  3,000  were  uded,  each  contain-  followed  by  9  or  10  finlets  opposite  those  of  the 

;   u  ton.    The  water  was  then  pumped  out,  anal  fin ;  scales  largest  around  the  pectoral  re- 

1   on  June  27  the  tunnel  was  again  entered ;  gion,  forming  a  kind  of  corslet,  on  the  anterior 

t  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  part  of  the  back,  and  along  the  lateral  line; 

*^ters  were  restored,  so  that  the  shield  again  corebellum  remarkably  large,  as  would  be  ex- 

j-HH  to  move  forward.    On  Jan.  12, 1828,  605  pected  in  such  an  active  fish.*  The  common 

t  in,  and  just  under  the  middle  of  the  river,  tunny  of  Europe  (71  vulgaris^  Cuv.)  attains  a 

•.>  water  burst  in  so  suddenly  that  the  tunnel  length  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  a  weight  of  more 

1-.  almost  immediately  filled,  and  6  workmen  than  1,000  lbs. ;  it  is  dark  blue  above,  the  cora- 

re  drowned.    Mr.  Brunei,  the  only  other  let  lighter,  sides  of  head  white,  and  below 

r^on  in  the  tunnel  at  the  time,  had  a  most  grayish  white  spotted  with  silvery ;  1st  dorsal^ 

■  rrow  escape,  being  swept  forward  by  the  pectorals,  and  ventrals  black,  the  other  fins 

»d  into  the  shaft,  up  which  he  was  carried  mostly  flesh-colored ;  the  pectorals  are  8C3rthe- 

'  it  tilled  with  water.    The  cavity  in  the  river  shaped,  and  j  the  length  of  the  body.    It  ia  a 

!^  tilled  with  4,000  tons  of  clay  in  bags,  and  very  active  and  voracious  fish,  feeding  on  her- 

•  ' water  was  again  pumped  out,  so  that  the  ring  and  the  small  migratory  species;  it  ia 
.'.!\i>l  was  reentered  on  April  12.  The  funds  very  abundant  at  the  £.  and  W.  ends  of  the 
['  the  company  being  now  exhausted,  a  solid  Mediterranean,  and  in  its  narrowest  portiona 
all  was  built  across  the  extreme  end  of  the  generally,  approaching  the  shores  in  summer 
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ways,  and  the  work  was  abandoned  for  7  in  large  shoals  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 

'  ir:4,  during  which  time  one  of  the  archways  at  this  time  they  are  captured  in  large  nets 

.1^  ki|)t  lighted  with  gas  and  open  for  exhibi-  arranged  in  a  funnel-like  form,  into  the  wide 

i<»'i.    The  government  finally  agreed  to  fur-  mouth  of  which  the  fish  enter,  and,  being  grad- 

'h  the  funds  required,  and  the  work  was  nally  driven  to  the  narrower  end,  are  killed 

J  I'm  taken  up,  but  advanced  very  slowly  on  by  lances  and  harpoons;  .a  single  line  of  neta 

"!  ount  of  the  increasing  difficulties.     Three  often  extends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

1  »re  breaks  occurred,  and  one  life  was  lost,  costing  about  $6,000.     Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 

1  Ian.  1841,  the  tunnel  had  reached  the  op-  teemed,  being  very  solid,  almost  like  meat,  as 

>  -Hito  hank,  when  the  work  in  it  was  stopped  finn  as  that  of  the  sturgeon,  but  finer  flavored ; 

'  'il  the  shaft  at  this  end  could  be  completed,  it  is  red  before  it  is  cooked,  and  ia  served  at 

ais  shaft  was  made  upon  similar  plans  to  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  whioh. 
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fk  is  oonmdered  delieioiis  and  wholemnne;  for  6  years  was  twice  ambaeaador  to  Spsi  - 

this  purpose  its  capture  has  been  energetically  France.  In  1530  he  was  translated  toih-. 

g'osecnted  from  the  earliest  antiquity.    It  is  opric  of  Durham.    He  soon  after  reap-. 

and  also  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North  privy  seal,  but  among  all  the  cliADfe»  tti 

sea.    The  ancient  Byzantium  was  especially  m  the  church  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  tlu»  z 

enriched  by  tiie  tunny  fishery,  the  gulf  here,  duced  by  Edward  YL,  be  kept  h» ;. 

according  to  Ouvier,  having  received  the  name  bishop,  and  was  also  a  membo-  of  tbc  - 

of  the  Golden  Horn  from  the  wealth  derived  council  and  of  the  Idng^s  council  in  tk  i 

firom  the  capture  of  this  fish,  though  Gibbon  Through  the  influence  or  the  duke  of  V 

gives  a  different  explanation  of  this  name;  umberlandhewasfinaUydeprfvedoflu^u- 

even  at  the  present  day  these  waters  swarm  with  ric  in  Oct.  1562,  and  committed  to  tbc : 

the  tunny,  but  the  indolent  Turks  ptfy  little  at-  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  wss  reiL>. 

tention  to  this  source  of  food  and  wealth.  The  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprtuLi 

Phcsnicians  established  a  fishery  at  the  other  Elizabeth^s  accession,  he  was  again  de^r. 

end  of  t^e  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  8pain,  July,  1559,  and  remained  the  guest  of  ?l 

at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  representations  archbiBhop  of  Canterbury,  till  his  de^iL 

of  the  tunny  are  often  seen  on  their  coins  and  wrote  In  Laudem  Matrimonii  (4to.,  L. 

medals.    A  salted  preparation  of  this  fish  was  1518) ;  Be  Arte  Supputandi  Ldiri  IT.  -. 

called  by  the  Romans  Mlaamentuin  Sardinicum^  1522),  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  often  rtj  r: 

The  principal  fishery  of  the  present  time  is  car-  '^  Compendium  and  Synopsis,^"  an  abri^r. 

ried  on  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    The  tunn^  is  of  Aristotle^s  ^'  Ethics^^  (8vo.,  Paris,  1554 

Terr  timid,  and  easily  driven  by  loud  noises  Defence  of  Predestination^'    (4ta,  ii<t'- ' 

to  Its  own  destruction. — ^The  American  tunny  1555) ;  and  a  volume  of  prayers  (8yo.,  1-'^ 
(21  eecundo-dtynaiUs^  Btorer),  called  also  horse        TUOLUMNE,  an  £.  co.  of  CaliforDU.1-  - 

mackerel  and  albicore,  attuns  a  length  of  9  to  ed  N.  by  the  Stanislaus  river  and  £  :• 

12  feet;  it  is  nearly  black  above,  silvery  on  the  Sierra  [Nevada  mountains,  and  drained  ' 

sides,  and  white  below ;  gill  covers  and  pecto-  Tuolumne  river ;  area,  about  1,500  sq-in: : 

rals  silvery  gray;  iris  golden;  ventrals  black  in  1860, 16,229.    The  sur£soe  is  level  in 'i 

i^ve  and  white  below;  finlets  mostly  yellow ;  part,  and  in  the  K  mountainous  andn 

the  dd  dorsal  is  much  higher  than  the  Ist,  anal  with  excellent  timber,  which  is  largei.^  c: 

farther  back  than  in  the  European  tunny,  and  ed ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile. 

the  pectorals  shorter.    It  is  found  from  New  productions  in  1858  were  10,740  buihr.^ 

York  to  Nova  Scotia,  coming  into  Massachu-  wheat,  70,060  of  barley,  and  19,260  a 

setts  bay  about  the  middle  of  June  and  remain-  There  were  80  quartz  mills,  4  grist  imB^  - 

ing  through  September ;  it  gets  very  fat  by  the  22  saw  mills,    it  is  one  of  the  most  iic;t" 

end  of  August,  and  is  then  valuable  for  the  oil,  mining  counties  of  the  state.    Capital  ^  -'• 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  head  and  ab-        TUPELO,  an  aboriginal  name  app-  ; 

domen ;  a  single  fish  will  thus  yield  about  20  several  species  of  nyaaa.    According  ti  -^^ 

gallons ;  it  is  taken  by  the  harpoon,  and  affords  Gray,  it  belong  to  the  eomaeea  or  d<v" 

very  exciting  sport,  as  the  fish  is  active,  strong,  family,  comprising  both  trees  and  shrul^ 

and  tenacious* of  life;  it  feeds  on  menhaden  simple,  entire,  or  rarely  toothed  leaves. c« 

and  other  small  shoal  fish;  it  is  hated  by  the  tnte  of  stipules;  perfect  or  else  poij^  ' 

,  fishermen  for  its  injury  to  their  nets,  and  is  flowers,  succeeded  by  berries  or  drapt?  o:  - 

rarely  used  here  except  for  mackerel  bait ;  the  or  two  cells.  The  species  mostdifibsedtlj:-^- 

flesh,  however,  resembles  lean  pork,  with  a  out  the  country  seems  to  be  the  N.  nt^ '.' 

fine  mackerel  taste,  and  in  time  will  .probably  ofWangenheim.    (SeeBLAcxGnc.)  T^^''-'* 

be  frequently  seen  in  the  markets ;  it  is  not  a  tupelo  {N,  uniflaray  Walter)  becomes^  ^^'' 

yery  common  ^^ — The  tunny  of  the  tropics  tree  in  the  swamps  of  North  Csroli&»  *^> 

(71  pelamy$y  Cuv.),  with  other  allied  genera  of  southward ;  its  leaves  are  4  to  6  ijici.c>  - 

the  family,  has  been  described  under  Bonito.  length,  long-petioled,  ovate  or  oblong«  t' * 

TUNSTALL,   or  Toitstall,  Outhbebt,  an  or  sometimes  sharply  toothed,  downj  Ui^ 

English  prelate,  bom  at  Haldeford,  Yorkshire,  or  occasionally  slightly  cordate;  the  f^f^ 

in  1474  or  1475,  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Nov.  blossoms  borne  on  a  single  peduncle;  the r - 

18,  1559.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  oblong,  blue,  an  inch  or  more  long.   ^^^":\ 

Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  the  latter  uni-  is  soft,  and  its  roots  so  spongy  aod  1^^ ' ' 

T^rsity,  afterward  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  they  are  employed  as  buoys  to  fisbing  i^ 

received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was  made  The  water  tupelo  {K,  aquatiea^  Lino.)  i^  '.^ 

rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  in  1511,  and  in  wise  a  large  tree,  found  growing  on  ^^^ 

1515  archdeacon  of  Ohester.    In  1516  he  was  of  ponds  and  in  the  pine  barrens  froT^  ^''"^ 

appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  sent  to  Brus-  Carolina  to  Florida ;  its  leaves  are  sbort-F'^j^ 

aeia  as  commissioner  to  the  emperor  Charlea  oled,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  orbicoitf  '^ 

y.,  with  whom  he  concluded  two  treaties  of  tnse,  slightly  cordate ;  the  fertile  ^^^^'^\ 

allianoe  and  commerce.    After  being  preben-  2  on  short  peduncles;  drupes  otiL  blo^  ;.,[ 

dary  of  York  and  Salisbury,  and  dean  of  the  timber  is  of  little  value  except  for  f^«i-  "  ■ 

latter,  he  was  in  1522  made  bishop  of  London,  Ogeechee  lime  {K  c<j^tata^^ti^^)  'fj  ^, 

and  in  1523  lord  privy  seal,  and  during  the  next  tree,  rarely  exceeding  30  feet  in  lieV^^< " 
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s  are  large,  Bhori-petioled,  oblongs  oval,  or  Everybody's  Tour"  (1866);   *^The  Rides  and 

•  t  e,  macronate  or  acute ;  the  perfect  flow«  Reveries  of  Mr.  ^sop  Smith  ;*^  and  the  novd 
« »Iit»iry  on  a  short  peduncle;  drupe  an  inch  of  **  Stephen  Langton,"  a  picture  of  England 

obiong,  red,  the  stone  deeply  striated;  in  the  days  of  King  John.    He  has  also  written 
» 1 1 1  p  of  an  agreeable  acid,  from  which  cir-  fugitive  poems  on  many  topics  of  passing  inter- 
stance  th.e  tree  is  called  the  lime.    It  oc-  est,  and  has  furnished  to  periodical  literature, 
n  i  it urally  near  the  sea  coast  in  swamps  from  induding  the  ^^  Quarterly  Review,"  a  consider* 
^ia  to  Florida.    Its  berries  when  boiled  in  able  number  of  contributions.    In  1851  Mr. 
»  form  an  agreeable  preserve. — The  tupelos  Tupper  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.    His 
lie  1  ii^enous  to  North  America,  varying  much  life  has  been  spent  principally  in  retirement  at 
fxlo  of  growth,  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  his  estate,  inherited  from  his  mother,  in  the 
ral  contour,  so  much  so  that  many  alleged  parish  of  Albury,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 
103  described  by  botanists  are  referable  to  TURANIAN   RACE  and  LANGUAGES, 
vv  common  types.    Abroad  they  are  in  es-  Next   after  the    Indo-European  and   Semitic 
II   for  ornamental  planting,  and  are  raised  families  of  nations  and  languages,  the  most  im- 
I  steeds  or  layers.  por^nt  to  the  linguist  and  ethnologist  is  that 
r  PPER,  MIbtik  Fasquhar,   an  English  which  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  cen* 
•c-lhiiioous  author,  bom  in  London,  July  17,  tral  and  northern  Asia,  and  also  a  not  incon* 
».      He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  re-  siderable  portion  of  Europe.    For,  though  gift- 
ed his  education  principally  at  the  charter-  ed  with  inferior  capacity  for  advancing,  or  even 
^i\  iind  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  for  appropriating  and  profiting  by  civilization, 
i  Lrra<iuated  B.A.  in  1832,  proceeding  M.A.  it  occupies  a  wider  territory  than  any  other 
'  ^;»5  and  D.O.L.  in  1847.    He  studied  law  race,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
iiic-olu^s  Inn,  and  in  1835  was  admitted  to  political  history  of  the  world.    Its  constituent 
b:ir,  but  has  never  more  than  nominally  members  (chiefly  according  to  Gastren)  are  aa 
•  tUed  the  profession.    He  had  already  con-  follows:     1.  The  Finno-Hungarian  or  Ugrian 
I  tod  many  articles  to  the  periodicals,  when  branch.    Its  subdivisions  are:  a,  the  UgriOy 
I  -^'^7  appeared  his  '^Proverbial  Philosophy,  including  the  Hungarian  orMagyar  as  principal 
;<M)k  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments  originally  member,  with  the  Vogul  and  Ugro-Ostiak,  in 
ii%'<l,^^  the  first  half  of  which  was  written  and  beyond  the  Ural;  ^,  the  Bulguric,  includ- 
i^:u>  in  a  lawyer's  chambers.    This  work  ing  the  Tcheremizes  and  Mordvins,  scattered 
I'^Ut  him  iAto  immediate  popularity,  and,  tribes  along  the  Volga ;  e,  the  Permian  group, 
^(/ite  of  much  severe  criticism,  has  passed  of  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,  and  Votiak,  in  esBU 
onurti  4r9  editions  in  England,  and  still  com-  em  Russia;  d^  the  Finnish  or  Tchudic,  inclnd- 
I  (Is    an  annual  sale  of  5,000  copies.     In  ing  the  Lapp,  the  Finnish  proper,  or  Suomian, 
'1  rica  nearly  500,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  Esthonian.    This  is  the  most  western 
t  the  work  has  been  translated  into  several  branch  of  the  family,  lying  chiefly  within  the 
.'mental  languages.    In  1845  he  was  elected  limits  of  Europe ;  it  is  also  the  one  of  highest 
i\  ilow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  also  re-  endowment,  most  perfect  language,  and  most 
! \ id  the  Prussian  gold  medal  for  science  and  advanced  culture,  and  more  than  one  of  its 
t.     Of  his  numerous  succeeding  works,  both  members,  as  the  Hungarian  and  Finnic,  are  not 
prose  and  verse,  the  most  important  are:  unworthy  of  the  place  they  occupy  among 
V  Modern  Pyramid  to  commemorate  a  Sep-  nations  of  higher  race.    2.   The   Samoyedic 
'  j:in t  of  Worthies"  (1839),  a  series  of  sonnets  branch,  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers, 
1  essays  on  70  celebrated  men  and  women;  position,  and  history,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
\'i  Author's  Mind"  (1841),  containing  plans  races  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     The  Samoy- 
;;<)  unpublished  works;  three  tales  on  cov-  edes  occupy  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic 
'UsiK'SH  entitled  respectively  "  The  Crock  of  ocean,  from  the  White  sea  to  beyond  the  North 

.1/'  "  Heart,  a  Social  Novel,"  and  "  Twins,  cape  of  Asia,  and  some  of  their  tribes  are  still 

1  >.nnestic  Novel "  (1844) ;  "  Probabilities,  an  left  in  the  northern  mountains  of  central  Asia, 

<1   to  Faith"  (1847);   and  poems  entitled  from  which  the  others  are  supposed  to  have 

iLietenns,"  "  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  "  Lyr-  descended,  following  the  course  of  the  rivera 

n'  "Things  to  Come,"  "A  Dirge  for  Wei-  northward.   8.  The  Turkish  or  Tartaric  branch, 

::ron,"  *' War  Ballads,"  "Church  Ballads,"  the  most  widely  spread  of  all,  reaching  from 

*»\  hito  Slavery  Ballads,"  "International  Bal-  Turkey  in  Europe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  cen- 

.  1-,'  and  others  which  have  appeared  anony-  tral  Asia,  with  important  outliers  in  the  yet 

I'Uhly.    Many  of  these  works  have  passed  more  remote  north-east,  as  the  Yakoots  of  the 

iroiiirh  several  editions.     At  the  time  of  the  Lena.    Its  subdivisions  are  very  numerous,  but 

•  at  exhibition  of  1851  he  published  in  several  are  grouped  together  in  three  chief  classes: 
'i.nm::^es  a  "Hymn  for  all  Nations."  During  those  of  the  south-east,  in  and  to  the  east  of 
/  r  yenrs  he  has  published  "Rifle  Ballads,"  Toorkistan  or  Independent  Tartary;  those  of 
i  .'u<l  of  the  rifle  club  movement;  "KingAl-  the  north,  including  among  others  the  Kir- 

1."  ft  patriotic  play ;  "The  Poems  of  King  ghoez,  Bashkirs,  and  Yakoots;  and  those  of 

^irViil/' translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the   west,   stretching    from   northern    Persia 

•  corr 'sponding*  Enj^lish  metres;  "Three  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Crimea  to  Oon- 
iuiidred  Sonnets;"  " Paterfamilias's  Diary  of  stantinople,  and  scattered  in  patches  over  the 
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Kvropean  dominioiui  of  the  loltan.    4.  The  abound  in  nlee  dktinotioBfl  id  oMtliB  kiadi; 

Mongolian  branch,  lying  jet  fbrther  east.    The  jei  their  rank  in  the  general  scale  of  lufu^ 

Mongol  race,  since  its  wonderfbl  career  of  con-  is  bnt  a  low  one ;  they  are  deficient  in  ibarp 

quest  in  the  18th  and  18th  centuries — ^in  which,  distinction  of  the  principal  granunatictl  cilt^ 

however,  Turkish  tribes  were  the  chief  agents  gories,  and  awkward,  cambroos,  aod  i&c^  a- 

—has  fdirank  again  within  its  ancient  borders,  plete  in  the  expression  of  thought    Thia  dur- 

and  lives  in  ins^^iificance  under  Chinese  domi-  acter  belongs  to  them  in  varying  degree;  the 

nation.    5.  The  Tnngasian  branch ;  of  this,  the  Mantchoo  dudeots  are  the  poorest  of  lU,  lad 

principal  race  is  the  Jfantchoo,  which  has  held  the  Mongol  do  not  much  sorpass  then;  i[.« 

Ohinain  sabjeetion  during  the  past  two  cen-  Tartaric  idioms  hold  the  middle  rank;  (U 

tnries. — It  has  been  sought  to  extend  still  fur-  tongues  of  the  Finnish  branch,  particalarl j  the 

ther  tiie  boundaries  of  this  immense  family,  by  Finnish  proper  and  the  Hungarian,  p«itt6f » 

attaching  to  it  the  Dravidian  radios  of  southern  marked  sup^ority  to  the  others.   Koct  of  \k 

India,  and  even  by  tying  on  all  the  other  Asi-  languages  of  the  family  are  known  oaljr  in  tbcir 

atic  peoples  (excepting  the  Ohinese),  the  Ma-  present  condition,  having  no  mmiuiMiti  b? 

lays  and  Polynesians,  and  the  North  Ameiican  which  their  history  can  be  followed  bsck  ilIo 

tribes ;  but  such  sweepingly  synthetic  diSsifi-  the  past.    A  properly  national  litentan  dou 

oatlon  is,  in  the  present  stage  of  linguistic  eth-  of  tne  branches  has  ever  had,  if  we  except  lU 

nology,  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  unscientific,  mythic  and  legendary  songs  of  the  Fhiiti  i^ 

Even  the  combination  of  the  branches  above  cently  collected  from  the  mooths  of  the  p«>|!<, 

stated  into  one  family  has  bnt  recently  been  and  combined  to  form  the  Kain^la,  and  \lt 

made  with  confidence. — ^Ab  the  Indo-European  mostly  lyric  popular  songs  of  the  HnDpnAa»: 

languages  are  much  more  varied  and  diverse  in  but  even  some  of  the  remoter  tribes  bare,  ta- 

their  development  than  the  Semitic,  so  they  der  the  influence  and  by  the  aid  of  ivrr4^ 

are,  in  their  turn,  vastly  exceeded  in  this  re-  teachers,  acquired  the  arts  of  writing,  and  Uu 

apect  by  the  idioms  now  under  consideration,  brought  forth  religious  and  historical  vivki 

The  law  of  linguistic  connection  prevailing  while  the  Hungarian  and  the  Turkish  bare  dt- 

among  the  latter  is  quite  peculiar;  between  veloped  important  literatures.    Itiaa]soa$0ei'.- 

tribes  confessedly  of  near  kin  exist  differences  ed  within  a  few  years  past,  that  on  the  ccso- 

of  linguistic  material  even  in  cardinal  points,  form  monuments  of  Mesopotamia  and  FtrfikS 

audi  as  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  important  represented,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  tfaini  «c> 

affixes  of  derivation.    A  marked  similarity  of  der,  an  Ugrian  dialect,  and  that  we  hare  tMv 

linguistic  method,  however,  runs  through  them  authentic  evidence  and  remains  of  an  ami* '-t 

all,  and  helps  to  stamp  them  as  kindred.   They  Ugrian  civilization,  which  b  even  ssMrtcd  *^ 

are  all  formed  on  what  is  called  the  agglutina-  have  preceded  and  formed  the  baaia  for  ti »: 

tive  type ;  that  is  to  say,  the  root  or  theme  of  the  other  races  in  the  same  region.  T-<^« 

everywhere   maintains  its   form   almost  un-  results  of  a  small  number  of  bvcetipt^'n 

changed,  and  all  formative  syllables  are  suffixed,  are  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  scholan  in  ft^- 

never  prefixed,  to  it;  and  they  enter  with  it  oral;  if  they  ^all  prove  true,  they  will  «:* 

into  no  close  and  intimate  union,  giving  rise  to  stitute  a  fiict  of  the  highest  conaequenee  in  t^ 

forms  which  are  accepted  by  the  mind,  with-  history  of  this  famUv,  and  indeed  in  that  of  tu 

oat  analysis,  as  signs  for  the  complex  idea ;  they  human  race,  and  will  modify  many  of  the  U*<h- 

remain  in  the  condition  of  loosely  appended  erto  prevailing  opinions  of  ethncio^ritia.— F> 

elements.    There  are  no  varieties  ana  irregu-  spectmg  the  name  by  which  the  whole  lie-! 

larities  of  nominal  and  verbal  flexion;  each  should  be  called,  there  u  great  diTertitT  of  e;> 

language  has  but  a  single  declension  and  a  sin-  ion.    By  some  it  is  named  from  one  of  iti  F  ^-^ 

Sde  coi^ugation.    The  plural  of  declension  is  dpal  branches,  or  fr<nn  more  thsa  one,  and  a 

ormed  by  a  pluralLdng  particle,  to  which  the  styled  the  Mongolian,  the  Tartaric,  the  Fins^ 

same  case-enaings  are  then  attached  as  in  the '  Tartaric,  the  Finno-Tungusic  race,  4c.  ^■^■'^ 

ringular.    Grammatical  gender  is  a  thing  un-  entitle  it  the  Altaic,  from  the  moontaia  ^^ 

known.    The  cases  are  numeroua    Preposi-  which  is  regarded  as  the  original  booe  o(  ^' 

tions  always  follow  the  words  they  govern ;  tribes,  and  the  starting  point  of  their  uipy 

as,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  governed  tions ;  or,  adding  the  name  of  the  other  w^'--' 

word  precedes  the  governing.  Words  connect-  tain  chain  which  furnished  a  new  baafe  for  ^ 

ing  sentences — ^relatives  and  conjunctions — ^are  dispersion  of  some  of  its  most  impifftaBt  n^ 

hudly  employed  at  all.    A  marked  phonetic  ben,  they  know  it  as  the  Uralo- Altaic  or  Tfff 

peculiarity  running  through  all  the  dialects  is  Altaic.    A  common  appellation,  slso,  and  »<< 

the  law  of  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels ;  the  which  has  as  mncli  in  its  fsvor  sod  a»  ^'^ 

vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes,  heavy  and  against  it  as  any  other,  is  Soythic  or  ^^^-'f' 

light,  and  within  the  same  word  only  heavy  or  taken  from  the  name  given  by  the  Ond*  *•< 

only  light  vowels  can  follow  one  another;  the  the  wild  tribes  of  the  nortb-esst,  who  *«** 

vowel  of  a  suffix,  or  those  of  a  series  of  suffixes,  probably,  at  least  in  great  nart^  of  thi*  riA> 

changing  to  conform  themselves  to  the  charac-  The  authority  of  Max  MoUer  baa  raecatlj  c « ^ 

ter  of  that  of  the  root.    The  languages  are  currency  to  the  name  Turanian,  which  «a:» 

rich  in  harmonious  and  well  developed  vooab-  at  the  head  of  our  article,  althoagh  **  *[*  ^ 

olaries,  so  far  aa  the  sound  goes,  and  th^  from  regarding  it  as  the  one  most  worthj» 
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eioflpe  radially,  but  tangentiallj,  and  in  snoh  of  abont  190  hone  power  eadi,  fiirtbe  ir 

ooone  aB  to  Btnke  the  backets  almost  perpen-  company ;  the  mean  roaximnTn  ^ectiv«:>.^ 

dicularly,  thus  very  greatly  increasing  its  action  of  two  of  these,  oarefdUy  tested,  vie  - 

upon  the  wheeL    In  Oallon^s  turbine,  the  flow  the  power  of  the  water  expended— « rer^- 

into  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  slid-  able  adyanoe  upon  all  preTious  re^j  . 

Ing  shutters,  portions  or  the  whole  of  which  these  turbines  have  continued  to  peiior^  • 

can  be  let  down  to  cover  the  opening  to  the  isfaotorily.     The  chief  features  of  dift- 

wheeL    In  Fontaine's  improved  form,  shown  of  these  wheels  from  the  original  one  d : 

in  the  London  exhibition,  1851,  the  wheel  has  neyron  may  be  briefly  summed  xipaiul 

its  floats  curving  horizontally,  and  the  water  The  flume  conducting  the  water  to  the  tv^^ 

descends  nearly  vertically  upon  these,  but  di-  is  in  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  coc 

rected  against  them,  its  horizontal  component  water  introduced  above  on  one  side  of  iIk  - 

of  pressure  taking  effect ;  this  form  has  some  of  the  turbine  and  cone,  and  by  a  gradoil  r 

peculiar  advantages.    The  turbines  of  Jonval  so  that  the  water  descends  with  almost  i 

and  some  others  are  also  well  known ;  and  the  of  power,  save  from  friction,  aoquiiisf  ^  - 

name  is  sometimes  given  to  Thomson's  ex-  creasing  velocity  and  a  spiral  movaneoi    - 

tonally  fed  wheel,  and  to  others  differing  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  whet. 

from  the  more  usual  forms.    Fourneyron's  tur-  guides  are  accordingly  a  little  inclined 

bine,  under  good  conditions,  utilized  a  larger  ward,  so  that  the  water  shall  meet  tbeL* : . 

percentage  of  the  force  of  water  than  the  best  only.    One  of  the  most  important  parts  /  . 

ordinary  water  wheels,  namely,  from  75  to  80  invention  is  the  addition  without  asd  it. 

per  cent. ;  the  performance  of  Fontaine's  and  the  wheel  of  two  broad  stationaiy  disk* 

of  Jonval's  is  about  the  same.  Among  obvious  space  between  which  at  their  inner  per::. 

advantages  of  turbine  wheels  are  these :  l,they  is  very  little  greater  than  thai  betwec: 

occupy  Uttle  space ;  2,  the  action  on  the  whed  crowns  of  the  wheel  at  the  part  next  to :.  - 

is  uniform  and  uninterrupted;  8,  the  wheel  but  which  curve  outward  and  apart,  x>i 

turning,  usually,  completely  within  water,  and  the  space  at  their  exterior  peripherr  U  r 

the  pressure  outward  on  the  floats  being  the  as  great;  the  total  diameter  of  these di4-  - 

aame  in  aJl  directions,  there  is  no  strain  or  in-  ing  about  twice  that  of  the  wheeL   ^^'' 

creased  friction  in  a  particular  direction  upon  regulating  gate  is  raised  to  full  bei^l: 

the  axis;  4,  turning  with  great  speed,  it  may  section  through  which  the  water  passes ::  - 

directly  carry  the  millstone  in  flouring  mills ;  oaping  from  the  wheel  is  thus  grsduil 

5,  being  submerged,  its  performance  is  un-  larged,  in  a  ratio  fit>m  1  to  4 ;  hence  tht  i 

interrupted  by  ice,  and  is  little  affected  by  of  the  water  should  frdl  within  the  ssb^  ' 

floods  or  by  drought  so  long  as  the  wheel  is  tance  from  1  to  i^,  providing  the  diak* 

covered;  6,  it  utilizes  a  larger  percentage  of  wholly  submerged.    This  arrangement  is  - 

the  power  than  ordinary  wheels;  and  7,  its  thediffuser;  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the ;' 

efficiency  does  not  decrease  in  the  same  ra-  sure  against  the  water  escaping  fitan  tlit 

*tio  with   the  velocity,  when  the  height  or  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  to  incre^  - 

volume  of  water  is  reduced:  thus,  a  wheel  at  power  in  the  same  ratio  as  by  a  certain  in^:  ^ 

Sainte-Blaise,  diameter  22  inches,  under  a  fall  in  the  available  falL    Its  principle  is  ihu--' 

of  850  feet,  gave  40  horse  power,  equal  to  f  of  ilar  to  that  of  diverging  conical  tubes  for  i 

the  whole  power  of  the  water;  while  another  ery  of  liquids.  (SeeHYDBo-HxcHAiaos.)  I'-^ 

at  Gisors,  with  a  fall  of  8^  feet,  gave  f ,  with  oretical  advantage  is  a  gain  of  .05  power: 

one  of  2  feet,  },  and  of  1  foot,  J,  of  the  whole  probably  owing  to  irregular  movements  if 

power. — ^In  the  United 'States,  water  wheels  water,  ^e  gain  practically  is  aboat.OSi:  ~ 

of  the  ordinary  forms  were  almost  exclusively  power.    Mr.  Boyden  also,  by  meaos  of  a  ' 

in  use,  and  among  the  large  manufacturing  es-  cuHar  box  with  bearings  of  soft  or  b<^ 

tablishments  in  New  England  entirely  so,  until  metal,  suspends  the  wheel  fr'om  the  top  v: 

the  year  1844,  the  breast  wheel  being  regarded  vertical  shaft,  instead  of  running  it  on  t  ^ 

as  the  most  efficient  practicable.    In  18^  Mr.  at  the  bottom ;  while  by  grooves  and  m^'- " 

£11  wood  Morris  communicated  to  the  *^  Journal  the  buckets  are  so  firmly  fixed  betwe^:^  - 

of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  in  which  several  crowns  of  the  wheel,  as  to  allow  them  t^  ' 

articles  in  relation  to  the    French  reaction  much  thinner,  and  to  secure  a  freer  pa^> 

wheels  had  previously  appeared,  a  translation  the  water.    In  a  turbine  of  this  patteni  ^  ^ 

of  Morin^s  *'  Experiments  on  Turbines,^'  with  in  1851  for  the  Tremont  mills,  the  goide^ '' 

an  account  of  some  experiments  also  on  two  88  in  number;  the  buckets 44;  thelea^^ - 

turbines  constructed  from  hb  own  designs ;  between  the  crowns,  .8743  ft. ;  greatest  )i<-  ■ 

the  useful  effect  of  one  of  these  was  .76.    In  .9868  ft.;  total  diameter  of  the  wheel  ^ 

1844  Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  hydraulic  engi-  ft ;  diameter  between  inner  edges  of  «;- 

neer,  of  Massachusetts,  produced  for  the  Ap->  6.76  ft.;   diameter  of  the  lowtf  part  cc  y 

pleton  company's  cotton  mills  in  Lowell  a  tur-  disk,  6.729  ft ;  diameter  of  the  wroogbt  ^" 

bine  involving  several  improvements,  and  of  turned  shaft  in  different  parts,  7  to  6  '^^'-'^ 

which  the  efficiency  was  .78  of  the  power.    In  Upon  this  turbine  a  series  of  extremelj  ci^  - 

1846  he  had  constructed  upon  his  designs,  em-  experiments  was  made,  the  varioos  di»  ^*-* 

bracing  further  improvements,  three  turbinQS  noted  by  several  observers  at  the  aioi^ 
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I  accnrately  compared  by  marking  the  time  and  sprinUed  with  white  pearl-like  specka; 

>riof  intervals.    The  experiments  embrace  nnder  surface  smooth  and  white;  it  is  fonnd 

^luantity  of  water  discharged,  the  velocity  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  are  several  other  spe- 

Mie  wlieel,  the  percentage  of  power  (maxi-  oies   still    less  esteemed. — ^The  American  or 

n,  in  this  case,  .79f)  utilized,  &c. — ^For  fur-  spotted  turbot  (E.  maculatus,  Girard;  pleura- 

r  details  and  rules  respecting  the  construe-  necteSy  De  Kay),  called  also  New  York  plaice 

[)  and  proportioning  of  turbines,  as  well  as  and  watery  flounder,  is  from  12  to  18  mches 

u  full  account  of  the  experiments  referred  long,  and  6  to  8-  wide,  though  sometimes  at- 

and  the  results,  and  of  others  in  relation  to  taining  a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  it  is  smooth,  on 

!  r  re-vent  wheels  and  the  flow  of  water  over  the  left  side  reddish  gray  with  large  circular 

irs.   see  "Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments"  or  oblong  darker  blotches  surrounded  by  a 

■  -to  n,  1855).  lighter  margin,  and  with  numerous  white  spots, 
I  ITRFiOT,  a  marine,  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  especially  on  the  fins ;  the  lower  surface  white 

*\^h  family, and  genus  rA<wi6tM  (Ouv.),  char-  and  spotless;  iris  silvery;  gape  wide,  with  a 

'  rized  by  minute  sharp  teeth  on  the  jaws  single  row  of  separate,  large,  sharp  teeth,  and 

«i    pharynx,  the  dorsal  fin  conunencing  on  a  protuberance  on  the  chin;   ends  of  dorsal 

•  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  like  the  anal  rays  free;  body  elongated;  it  resembles  the 
rending  to  the  tail,  and  with  the  eyes  on  the  brill  more  than  any  other  European  species. 
I  f  side.  The  European  turbot  (R.  tnaximusj  It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  New  England 
:v.),   the  finest   of   the   family,   sometimes  and  middle  states,  and  is  sometimes  taken  by 

inures  6  feet  in  width,  and  weighs  over  200  mackerel  fishers  near  the  shore;  it  is  consid- 

-. :  the  left  side  is  brown  and  covered  with  ered  a  delicate  article  of  food. 
all  tubercles,  and  the  right  side  or  lower        TUKENNE,  Hknhi  dk  La.  Toub  d'Attvkbokb, 

It. ice  smooth  and  white;  without  the  tail  the  vicomte  de,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Sedan, 

<\y  is  nearly  round;   mouth  large,  opening  Sept.  11,  1611,  killed  near  Sulzbach,  Bavaria. 

i  i<]iiely  upward ;  eyes  in  a  vertical  line,  one  July  26, 1675.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Henri 

«r  the  other;  gill  openings  large;  pectorals  de  Bouillon,  prince  of  Sedan,  by  Elizabeth  of 

■  ill.  It  keeps  on  sandy  grounds,  and  is  a  Nassau,  daughter  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and 
K  at  wanderer,  usually  in  companies,  living  was  sent  when  a  boy  to  Holland,  where  he 

ir  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  small  fish,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  uncle  Maurice. 

i;<taceans,  and  mollusks;  though  voracious.  In  1630,  visiting  the  court  of  France  in  the  in- 

is  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  and  will  terest  of  his  brother  Fr6d^ric  de  Bouillon,  he 

:.%.'-  at  none  but  fresh  bait;  the  spawning  sea-  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  enter 

ri  is  about  August,  after  which  it  soon  recov-  the  service  of  France,  received  the  command  of 

<;  its  good  condition.    Its  flesh  is  white,  fat,  an  infantry  regiment,  distinguished  himself  in 

k>%  and  delicate,  and  has  been  highly  es-  Lorraine  under  Marshal  de  La  Force,  became 

^  ii\^'(I  from  remote  antiquity;  it  is  disputed  m^jor-general  in  1634,  and  served  under  La 

1  xt'ther  this  or  the  next  species  was  the  rhom-  Valette  in  Germany,  where  in  1636  he  relieved 

M  of  the  ancient  Romans;  the  French  call  it  Mentz,  then  besieged  by  the  imperialists.    In 

iter  or  sea  pheasant  on  account  of  its  fine  1637,  with  an  auxiliary  corps,  he  joined  the 

Lvor.    Though  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  Swedish  army  nnder  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 

r  Groat  Britain,  most  of  the  turbot  sold  in  the  and  during  this  campaign  captured    several 

':i:li'ili  markets  are  caught  by  Dutch  fisher-  towns,  including  the  stronghold  of  Brisach. 

..II  on  the  long  line  of  sandy  banks  between  In  1639  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 

•  :_'l:ind  and  Holland ;  the  value  sent  to  Lon-  ordered  to  Italy,  where,  under  the  count  d'Har- 
.11  market  from  this  source  alone  is  annual-  court,  he  defeated  the  united  Austrians  and 

,'  not  far  from  $500,000.    The  fishery  begins  Spaniards  at  Casale,  and  forced  Turin  to  surren- 

•>r»iit  the  end  of  March  and  closes  by  the  mid-  der  in  1640.    In  1642  he  had  the  chief  com- 

t'  of  Angnst,  and  is  prosecuted  both  by  hues  mand  of  the  French  army  in  Roussillon,  and 

■ivl  trawl  nets;   the  hooks  are  baited  with  conquered  that  province  from  Spain.     After 

n-lts  or  other  small  and  bright  fishes;  each  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIU.  he  was 

>'it<h  boat  brings  from  100  to  150  fish, usually  made  marshal  of  France,  and  placed  in  com- 

V  t  JL'hing  each  5  to  10  lbs.    In  the  time  of  mand  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.    He 

'.  MTiant  there  was  a  famous  fishery  of  turbot  crossed    the   Rhine,  worsted    the    Bavarians 

t   S.arborough ;  to  each  boat  were  3  men,  under  Mercy,  acted  in  concert  with  the  prince 

i.l  each  man  with  3  lines,  and  each  line  with  of  Oond6  in  the  8  days'  battle  at  Freiburg 

-M»  hooks ;  the  9  lines  were  fastened  together  (1644),  was  defeated  by  Mercy  at  Mergentheim, 

•I  extended  at  full  length  across  the  current.  May  5,  1645,  but  gained  a  victory  over  him  in 

il  allowed  to  remain  out  6  hours;  a  great  conjunction  with  Cond6  at  Auersheim,  near 

,:iny  ti-ih  were  caught  in  this  way. — ^The  brill,  NOrdlingen,  8  months  later,  and,  Joining  the 

. '  iri.  or  smooth  turbot  (R.  viilgaru,  Cuv.)  is  a  Swedish  general  Wrangel,  conquered  the  Ba- 

.1  illor  and  less  delicate  species,  with  smooth  varians  at  Lavingcn  and  Zusmarshausen,  and 

.  hU's,  from  the  same  localities  and  caught  in  forced  the  elector  to  sign  an  armistice,  in  March, 

\e  ■«Mme  manner;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longer,  1647.     He  then  repaired  to  Flanders,  and  by 

;  A  the  upper  eve  a  little  behind  the  lower;  it  taking  several  places  aided  in  bringing  about 

<  reddish  sandy  brown,  varied  with  darker,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).    On  his  return 
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to  France,  his  love  for  the  dnohees  de  Longae*  preparations  for  the  fatttlo  whiioh  was  to  tdi 

Tille  and  his  brother's  example  connected  him  place  on  the  morrow,  he  was  slr«^  ia  tU 

with  the  Fronde.    At  the  head  of  a  Spanish  bodj  by  a  stray  ball,  and  hia  death  caused  Kb 

army  which  was  sent  to  support  Uie  rebels,  he  army  to  fall  baok  bey<»id  the  Rhine.   Hb  n- 

was  defeated  nearB^thel  by  Marshal  Duplessis-  mains  were  taken  to  8t.  Denis,  and  intorrad 

Praslin,  and  driven  out  of  France  (1660).  After  amid  the  royal  tombs.    When  these  wen  W* 

tryin^^  -nnsQccessfally  to  bring  about  a  recon-  ken  open  daring  the  revolution,  his  eorpis  ym 

ciliation  between  France  and  Spain,  he  solicited  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preeervatioD  tod 

and  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  French  govern-  taken  to  a  collection  of  antiquities,  vb«R  it 

ment,  returned  to  his  country,  and  henceforth  remained  until  1801,  when  Bonaparte  bad  it 

proved  the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  king,  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  InTahd«^ 

while  Cond6  was  the  leader  of  the  Frondeurs.  Turenne  was  originally  a  Proteatant,  bat  be- 

He  defeated  the  troops  of  his  illustrious  oppo-  came  a  Catholic  in  1668  through  tlip  iDstroctka 

nent  at  Bl^neau,  near  the  Loire,  in  April,  16^52,  and  influence  of  Bossuet.  His  life  wu  vritfei 

followed  him  up  to  Paris,  inflicted  upon  him  a  by  Sandras,  Eaguenet^  and  Ramsay.    He  IcA 

most  severe  loss  in  July  in  the  faubourg  St,  MemoircB  on  his  oampaigna  firom  1649  to  166\ 

Antoine,  and  thus  secured  the  triumph  of  the  found  in  Ramsay's  biography,  and  LtUtu  4 

royal  cause  at  home.    The  Spaniards  having  Ilemoirea  (2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1782). 

invaded  the  north  of  France  under  the  leader-  TURG£N£FF,  Ivan  SneEEBvrrcH,  a  Rtaba 

ship  of  Cond6,  he  marched  against  them,  worst-  novelist,  born  in  Orel,  INov.  9,  1818.   H«  la 

ed  them  at  Arras  in  1654,  gained  the  decisive  educated  at  Moscow  and  at  St.  PetcnboiiK,  lai 

victory  of  the  ''Dunes,''  June  14,  1658,  took  in  1838  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  itodics. 

possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  by  these  and  other  On  hia  return  to  Russia  he  obtained  a  sitoiDoi 

Buccesses  hastened  the  peace  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  aad  au<b 

Nov.  7, 1659.    He  had  been  previously  made  himself  known  by  several  national  songs,  v^k^ 

mimster  of  state,  and  now  received  the  title  of  became  very  popular ;  but  in  conaeqvcoc«  «f 

marshal-general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  one  of  th«iD  be  wm 

France.    In  1667,  war  being  declared  against  disgraced  and  sent  into  exile,  and  from  1M7  ts 

Spain  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  hered-  1850  he  lived  in  Germany  and  France.   He  hn 

itary  rights  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louia  written  poems  entitled  *'  Panascha*'  {\M>ud 

XIV.,  Turenne  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  "  Conversation^'  (1^44) ;  ^^  MemoirB,  or  Joom) 

of  the   French  army,  accompanied  by   tho  of  a  Sportsman"  (2  vols.,  1852),  twice  tnubt- 

king  himself,  and  in  less  than  three  months  ed  into  French ;  Sehui  dslaw  Jhtm  (S  Tok 

achieved  the  conquest  of  that  province;  and  18mo., Paris,  1858);  and  UhsniMeimfiBtiii^ 

several  of  the  cities  he  had  taken  were  secured  hommea  (1859),  beside  various  comedies,  poem^ 

to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  articles  contributed  to  the  RnsBaaKii«vt> 

May  2,  1668.     In  the  war  against  Holland  TURGENEFF,  Nioolai»  a  Russisa  sntW, 

(1672)  he  commanded  one  of  the  armies  that  bom  in  1790.    He  waa  educated  at  G^cui- 

marched  into  that  country ;   and  when  the  gen,  was  attached  as  Russian  eomnisnoaef  Ui 

Europeanpowerscame  to  its  rescue,  he  entered  Baron  Stein's  provisional  adminirtratifia  c' 

Germany,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  forced  the  the  reconquered  German  provinces,  wsi  a*^ 

elector  of  Brandenburg  to  a  separate  peace  at  state  councillor,  and,  b^ng  placed  al  the  M 

Yossem  in  1673 ;  then^  in  a  campaign  which  of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  of  «•' 

is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy,  he  pro-  nomic  affairs,  devoted  himself  with  srdcr  'iS 

tected  Alsace  from  invasion,  crossed  the  Rhine  the  promotion  of  schemes  for  the  tmsscipir 

at  Philippsburg,  routed  the  enemy  at  Sinz-.  tion  of  the  serfe.     In  1819  be  joiMd  tU 

heim  and  Ladenburg  (1674),  and  drove  them  *^  Society  of  Public  Good,"  founded  hy  In> 

back  to  the  Main,  and,  under  orders  from  betzkoi  and  Mnravieff,  and  was  in  codmo^sm 

Louvois,  devastated  the  Palatinate,  laying  SO  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  I8S5  sad  e*^ 

towns  in  ashes.    In  the  following  winter,  with  demned  to  death.     j3e  fled  to  FraDee>  0* 

an  army  of  scarcely  22,000  men,  he  nearly  de-  has  since  resided  in  Paris.    In  1847  sad  I^ 

atroyed  60,000  Austrians  and  Brandenburgers  he  published  La  RitmU  si  Im  Btmm^  divi^ 

under  Beumonville,  gaining  victories  at  Mul-  into  three  parte,  viz. :  Jiemcirm  ^Ttm  ^rwrnt 

house,  Colmar.  and  Tarkheim  (Jan.  5,  1675).  Tableau  potitiq^4  et  $oeial  de  la  Mmm,  ud  l^ 

He  now  wished  to  retire  from  active  service :  Tavenir  ae  la  Rumie  (8  vols.  8vo.).    Be  bis  ^^ 

but  he  was  the  only  French  general  who  could  cently  published  a  praphlet  entitled  l»  M^ 

successfully  oppose  the  celebrated  Montecu-  en  pretence  de  la  crim  JSWiypamae^  sad  t^ 

ouli,  and  yielding  to  the  king's  entreaties,  he  *'  The  Last  Word  on  the  Emandpalios  oi  t> 

oontinued  in  command,  and  during  4  months  Serfs  in  Russia"  (1860). 

the  manoBuvres  and  strategic  operations  of  the  TURGOT,  Ajnca  Ronnrr  JAmm.  bsros  cV 

two  opposing  generals  were  subjects  of  general  I'Aulne,  a  French  philosopher  and  ftate**^ 

admiration,    finally  Turenne  forced  his  rival  bom  in  Paris,  May  10,  1727,  died  Msr^  ^'> 

into  a  position  near  Sulzbach  where  he  was  1781.    He  waa  edocated  for  the  ckafch.  tss  •^ 

oonstrsined  to  fiffht  at  a  disadvantage;  the  1749  became  orior  of  the  Sorbonnc  la  the  c^)^ 

French  commander  consequently  had  a  new  year  he  published  a  ^*  Letter  QpoDPip«y<"i'J 

victory  in  prospect,  when,  surveying  the  last  and  alMmdoning  the  deiioalptofesnsn  ia  IM 
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>t  iidiod  law,  and  in  1753  became  oonnsdlor  Po  is  oroased  by  8  bridges  and  the  Dora-Bvabis 

'iei»arliamentand  master  of  requests.  Qnoli^  hj  2,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  magnifioent 

'  1^    himself  for  administrative  functions  by  stmctare  of  a  single  arol\  with  a  span  of  160 

.  ial  attention  to  natnral  philosophy,  agri"*  feet.    Turin  is  of  oblong  form,  about  1^  m. 

t  lire,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  he  ex-*  long  and  ^  m.  broad,  and  is  defended  by  a  very 

riidod  his  views  upon  the  last  three  sub-  strong  citadel  on  the  W.    The  old  town  has 

r^  ill  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  ill-built  houses, 

-f/rlopedie  or  in  pamphlet  form.    The  most  In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  broad  and 

nark  able  among  the  latter  is  the   Concili-  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses 

/  r,  oti  lettre  d^un  eeclUiastique  d  un  ma^  are  generally  4  or  5  stories  in  height,  and  many  ' 

*r*it  sur  la  tolerance  civile  (1754).    In  1761  of  them  decorated  with  sculptures  and  other 

w  !is  appointed  intendant  of  Limousin,  and  ornaments.    The  approach  to  Turin  from  the 

roduced  many  important  reforms  in  the  ad-  W.  is  by  a  fine  avenue,  one  of  the  longest  in 

'listration  of  that  province;  free  transport  Europe;  and  there  are  13  public  squares,  the 

^    allowed  to  corn  and  breadstuffs,  taxes  most  important  of  which  are  the  Piazza  del 

re  alleviated,  roads  and  highways  improved,  Gastello,  the  Piazza  di  Ban  Carlo,  the  Piazza 

i   workhouses  and  charitable  institutions  es-  di  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Piazza  delP  £rbe, 

•  i  islied.    In  1766  appeared  his  EeflexionB  8ur  The  first  of  these  squares  lies  near  the  centre 

formation  et  la  distribution  dei  rieheues^  of  the  town,  is  almost  surrounded  by  lofty 

-^   chief  work  on  political  economy.    He  also  palaces,  and  derives  its  name  from  having  in  its 

!^li^hed  valuable  papers  on  loans  and  on  oentre  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Bavoy, 

i  11  es,  beside  his  Zettres  sur  la  liberie  du  com*  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Turin ;  the  mod* 

"'-e  des  grains.    On  the  accession  of  Lonia  em  palace,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  square.  Is  an 

\  I.  he  was  called  to  the  navy  department;  extensive  building,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 

<i  one  month  later,  Aug.  24,  1774,  he  was  paintings,  and  has  large  gardens  attached.  The 

•ointed  comptroller-general  of  finances,  and  theatre,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  Al« 

1  •  i  ertook  to  introduce  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  fieri,  stands  on  the  E.  side.    The  Piazza  £  San 

L    a  letter  to  the  king  which  was  then  pub*  Carlo  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades, 

!  1  o(i,  he  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  intended  policy ;  and  contains  a  statue  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 

^  desired  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  Savoy,  by  MarochettL    The  buildings  of 

T  he  kincrdom  by  wise  economy  and  integrity;  Turin  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  city  is  not  rich 

•  ill -listed  upon  the  freedom  of  labor  at  home  in  ancient  edifices,  but  many  of  the  modem 
I'l  of  trade  abroad,  and  aimed  at  substitute  public  buildings  are  very  magnificent.  The 
r  tor  taxes  on  a  multitude  of  articles  a  single  duomo  or  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Bi^tist, 
>^  on  land.  Encouraged  by  Louis  XVI.,  he  built  in  the  16th  centnry,  is  small,  an4  prinoi* 
«*iit  to  work  with  tact,  prudence,  and  ener*  pally  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  arabesques  in 

V  ;  but  these  reforms  were  obnoxious  to  cour-  the  pilasters  which  adorn  the  front.    The  in* 

V  YA  and  many  others.  In  1775,  troubles  hav-  terior  has  recently  been  richly  decorated  with 
^  arisen  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  frescoes,  and  contains  some  fine  paintings. 
-o  ulstiitis,  he  was  charged  with  having  caused  Near  it  is  the  chapel  of  Santo  Sudario,  a  smiall 
^  ircity  by  his  regulations  respecting  the  grain  round  building,  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
I  :i(le.  In  Jan.  1776,  he  caused  an  edict  to  be  GuarinL  The  other  churches  most  worthy  of 
-^  lied,  abolishing  compulsory  labor  for  the  state,  notice  are  San  Filippo  Neri,  the  largest  and 

T  crruil  duties  on  breadstufis,  the  privileges  of  one  of  the  finest  in  the  town ;  San  Domenioo, 

.i<Uii^corporations,&c.;  but  this  only  increas-  which  contains  a  fine  Virgin  and  child  by 

i  the  number  of  his  enemies;  the  privileged  Guercino;  San  Tommaso,  of  little  architectn- 

as-^es  atfected  by  it,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  ral  merit,  but  possessed  of  some  fine  paint- 

Liiil  the  chief  tradesmen,  were  so  loud  in  their  ings;  Santa  Cristiana,  with  a  fine  facade  by 

ouiplaints  that  the  king  was  afraid  to  support  Juvara;  Corpus  Domini,  highly  ornamented  in. 

.i-i  minister  any  loujg^er.    Turgot  was  conse-  the  interior  with  marble,  gilding,  and  other 

letitly  dismissed  in  May,  and  retired  to  private  decorations;  and  La  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  built 

M%  devoting  his  leisure  to  science,  literature,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  oom- 

•1  philosophy.    He  was  an  honorary  member  memorate  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 

vt  the  academy  of  inscriptions.      His  (Eutres  in  1814.    A  Protestant  church  in  tlie  Lombard 

'  nnple^es,  published  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  style  was  erected  in  1853.   There  are  in  all  110 

'.♦  voN.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808-'ll),  were  reprinted  churches  and  chapels ;  and  there  were  formerly 

inder  tho  supervision  of  Eugene  Daire  (2  vols,  many  monasteries  and  nunneries,  but  they  have 

^vo.,   1814).    His  biography  was  written  by  been  suppressed  with  the  exception  of  those 

lundoroet  (I^ndon,  1796).  that  are  actually  engaged  in  works  of  charity. 

TUKLV  (It.  Torino;  anc.  Augusta  Taurino-  Other  buildings  which  deserve  notice  are  the 

rum),  a  city  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  king-  Palazzo  degli  Archivi  Reali  or  register  office,  aa 

lorn  of  Italy  and  of  a  province  of  its  name,  extensive  edifice  by  Juvara;  the  custom  house, 

-  ru.ited  in  an  extensive  plain  enclosed  on  all  town  house,  and  court  house.   The  senate  holds 

-ideH  except  the  N.  E.  by  the  Alps^  at  the  juno-  its  meetings  in  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  and 

:  1  m  of  the  Dora-Susina  with  the  Po,  79  m.  W.  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  Carignan  palace, 

S.  W.  from  Milan ;  pop.  iu  1858, 179,635.    The  formerly  the  residence  of  the  royal  prinoea* 
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The  nniyersity  of  Turin  vts  foonded  in  1412,  Heiningen,  Jan.  8, 1774^  died  near  Beriln,  Jal/ 
and  is  a  magnifioent  bmlding,  with  a  qnadran*  81, 1846.  He  was  edaoated  at  Jena,  and  after 
ffle  sarroanded  by  aiioades  in  which  are  a  niim->  oompleting  his  legal  atadiea  waa  appointed  \j 
ber  of  ancient  Bcnlptnrea  and  inscriptions.  It  the  prinoe  of  Meoklenbnrg  in  17M  ehaD6n7 
has  a  library  of  112,000  yolnmes  and  2,000  auditor,  and  in  1796  chamberlain  and  chaDeer7 
KSS.,  originally  formed  by  the  dukea  of  Savoy ;  oounoiUor.  In  1800  the  auperriaion  of  the  icbuul 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  medids,  an  system  of  Mecklenburg  waa  added  to  hb  odcr 
excellent  Egyptian  museum,  museums  of  anat-  duties.  In  1804  he  visited  Peatalozzi  at  Mla* 
omy  and  natural  hbtory,  and  a  good  botanic    chen-Buchsee,  and  on  his  retom  to  Meckki* 

gai^en.  It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  med-  burg  collected  a  company  of  boys,  whom  U 
)ine,  surgery,  and  arts,  with  84  professors,  taught  two  hours  a  day,  instmcting  the  Uacb- 
and  in  1858-'9  was  attended  by  1,876  students,  era  alao  in  Pestalozzi'a  method.  In  1805  U 
The  royal  academy  of  sciences  was  founded  in    was  appointed  justice  and  consistory  oooDciikc 

1788,  and  consists  of  40  members;  it  has  valu-  b^  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  renevtd 

able  collections  in  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  his  teaching,  to  the  diasatisfaction  of  the  dcU 

antiquities.    There  are  also  an  episcopal  semi-  Resigning  his  place,  he  gave  himself  up  vbotlj 

nary,  a  royal  military  academy,  two  colleges,  to  the  business  of  teaching,  viaiting  Pesuloni 

numerous  elementary  schools,  and  institutions  again,  and  for  a  time  becoming  a  teacher  ifiba 

for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    The  most  im-  school  at  Tverdun,  and  subsequently  estibok- 

Sortant  charitable  foundations  are  the  Retiro  ing  a  achool  of  hb  own  at  the  castle  of  Yen;, 

elle  Rosine,  where  400  girls  are  maintained  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.    In  1814  he  diipcMd 

chiefly  by  their  own  industry;  the  general  hoe-  of  this,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  rojiltti 

Sital;  the  charity  hospital,  which  acconmio-  school  councillor  by  the  Prussian  gOTenuDcU 

ates  1,500  inmates;   the  Reale  Albergo  di  first  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  altervvd 

Virtil,  an  industrial  school ;  the  Regie  Mani-  at  Potsdamu     Here  he  Inbored  zealooily  to 

oonico  or  lunatic  asylum ;  the  Bpidale  di  San  introduce  Pestalozzi^s  method   into  Pnaii. 

Loigi,  which  receives  many  inmates  and  gives  and  with  great  success.    He  also  intruioced 

relief  to  a  great  number  of  out-door  patienta;  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  raiaiDf  <i 

and  the  Compagnia  di  San  Paolo,  established  silkworms,  and  invented  machines  for  mj34 

for  a  great  number  of  objects,  including  educa-  silk  from  the  cocoons.    In  1833  he  resigned  lik 

tion,  marriage  portions,  and  the  relief  of  secret  post  (the  king  granting  him  his  faH  isiary  mt 

poverty. — The  manu£EU)tures  of  Turin  include  pension),  to  superintend  the  institntiontUhid 

linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  leather,  rounded.    These  were,  a  awimming  echool  A 

paper,  gloss,  china,  hardware,  carriages,  arms,  Potsdam ;  an  association  for.  the  improTeiwst 

musical  .and  other  instruments;  and  there  are  of  silk-growing;  a  fund  for  school  tcaclaT) 

numerous  distilleries,  dye  works,  and  different  widows,  to  which  he  devoted  the  profiti  U 

kinds  of  mills.    The  wealth  of  the  city  is  prin-  some  of  his  works ;   a  society  at  PolidiB 

eipally  derived  from  its  trade  in  silk ;  beside  for  the  support  of  poor  young  men  deroled  w 

which  the  commerce  includes  different  menu-  the  arts  and  sciences;  three  orphan  hocMii 

fustured  articles,  wine,  liqueurs,  grain,  and  fruit,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  oiphiBf  v( 

Turin  is  connected  by  railway  with  Genoa,  government  officers  and  teachers  of  tbe  hub- 

Alessandria,    Novara,  Cuneo,    Pinerolo,   and  er  grades  who  were  left  destitute,  and  s  third 

Susa.    Italian  is  the  language  used  in  official  for  the  or^an  children  of  artisans  and  teie^ 

transactions,  and  both  it  and  French  are  spoken  ers  and  officera  of  lower  grades;  snd  s  tofi^ 

by  the  um>er  classes ;  but  the  people  generally  distribution  institution,  for  the  old,  sick,  Ittbse, 

speak  a  Piedmontese  dialect — ^Turin  is  suppos-  poor,  and  lying-in  women.    To  tbsse  iaftiO' 

ea  to  have  been  founded  by  a  tribe  called  Tan-  tiona  he  gave  not  only  the  profits  of  bit  p«^ 

rini  or  Taurisci,  of  Transalpine  origin.    Hanni-  lished  works,  and  the  reoeipis  from  the  lak  of 

bal  subdued  the  surroun^g  country,  but  after  his  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  grester  pert  d  • 

he  retired  from  Italy  tiie  Romans  reoccupied  his  property  and  the  proceeds  of  his  sntobio^ 

it  and  made  Turin  a  colony  under  the  name  of  raphy.  whi^  he  directed  should  be  polhtUd 

Golonia  Julia,  which  was  afterward  changed  to  after  nia  death  for  their  benefit    Von  Turk  j 

Augusta  Taurinorum  in  honor  of  Augustus,  works  are:  *^ Letters  from  MancbcD-Bocbiet 

Turin  was  sacked  by  the  Ooths,  and  afterward  (Leipsio,  1808\  an  account  of  Pestaloxzi*!  bw 

by  the  Lombards;  and  It  subsequently  passed  od ;  Die  iinniiehen  Wahme^^nffn  V*  ?tw^ 

into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  who  conferred  tion  by  the  Senses,''  1810) ;  *'  Guide  to  Ib*^ 

it  in  feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of  tion  in  Arithmetic''  (Frankfort,  1B17),  ww 

whom  ruled  it  tyrannicaUy.    It  was  afterward  is  a  valuable  text  book  for  taaobers,  sad  a» 

Sovemed  by  the  marquises  of  Susa,  and  passed  passed  through  many  editions ;  several  tmp 

y  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  flunily  to  on  rearing  aukworms  and  the  growth  d  t» 

the  counts  of  Savoy.    In  1281  it  became  the  mulberry ;  and  hia  autobiography, 
capital  of  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy,       TURKEY  (meleaffri$,  Linn.),  a  weD  kao«> 

which  with  some  slight  interruptiona  it  has  gallinaceous  bird,  the  type  of  the  fsnfljr*^ 

ever  since  remaned.  ^tugy  which  oontalna  also  tbe  Gaines  Mi 

TCRK,  Kakl  Ciibistiah  Wilhklm  vok,  a  (numida).    The  bill  is  moderate  and  itwj 

Gennan  educator  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  ahorter  than  thehead,oomproandeatbsiiM 
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» 

h  culmen  arched,  and  upper  mandible  ovei^  tivelj  recent  period,  the  earlier  nataralists 

-ring  the  lower;  the  cere  is  elongated  into  supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the 

<  Mj>se,  pendulous,  round,  fleshy  caruncle;  East  Indies,  and  its  common  name  is  said  to 
^  1  and  upper  neck  bare,  with  onlj  a  few  have  arisen  from  the  belief  that  it  originated  in 
tered    hairs,  and    carnnculated ;  base  of  Turkey ;  it  was  carried  to  England  in  the  early 

.  er  mandible  sometimes  wattled ;  a  tuft  of  part  of  the  16th  century  by  William  Strickland, 

-T.  black  bristles  on  the  breast,  largest  in  the  the  lieutenant  to  Sebastian  Oabot  in  the  voy- 

''<;  wing  short  and  rounded,  the  Ist  4  quills  ages  of  discovery  which  he  performed  under 

•liuited,  and  the  5th  and  6th  the  longest;  the  patronage  of  Henry  YII.    Since  that  time 

i>  road  and  rounded,  pendent  during  repose,  it  has  been  acclimated  in  most  parts  of  the 

capable  of  being  raised  and  extended  like  a  world,  and  wherever  known  its  flesh  is  highly 

:   tarsi  robust,  longer  than  middle  toe,  cov-  esteemed ;  though  the  domestic  bird  has,  con* 

<1  in  front  with  broad,  divided  scales,  and  trary  to  the  usual  rule,  degenerated  in  size,  fla- 

<  ed  with  a  short  obtuse  spur;  anterior  toes  Tor,  and  beauty,  it  is  everywhere  regarded  both 
od  at  base  by  a  membrane,  the  inner  the  by  civilized  and  savage  nations  as  the  most 

rtest,  the  posterior  moderate  and  elevated;  delicious  of  the  poultry  tribe;   Ohristmas  in 
Nvs  short  and  slightly  curved.    All  the  spe-  Europe  and  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  northern 
T*  in  the  wild  state  are  indigenous  to  North  and  middle  United    States  would  be  bereft 
torioa.    The  common  wild  turkey  (if.  gallo^  of  one  of  their  most  pleasant  associations  by 
'},  Linn.)  is  about  8^  feet  long  and  5  in  ex*  the  absence  of  a  turkey  at  the  family  din- 
it  of  wings,  weighing  from  15  to  20  lbs.,  and  ner;    800  years  ago,  the  turkey  formed  the 
: I. times  more;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  usual  Ohristmos  fare  of  the  English  farmer's 
I  neck  is  livid  blue,  and  the  excrescences  table;   even  the  barbaric  feasts  of  the  South 
- ;  1 1  ish  red ;  the  general  color  is  copper  bronze,  sea  islanders  in  honor  of  distingaished  strangers 
ii  prreen  and  metallic  reflections,  each  feath-  are  often  rendered  semi-civilized  by  the  prea- 
^vith  a  velvet-black  margin;  quills  brown,  ence  of  this  bird.    The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey 
-O'V  barred  with  white;  tail  feathers  chest-  is  more  pheasant-like  than  that  of  the  domes- 
:.   narrowly  barred  with  black,  and  the  tip  ticated  varieties.    The  old  males  keep  by  them- 
:  !i   a  very  wide  subterminal  black  bar;  the  selves,  as  do  the  females  and  young,  the  former 
.1  Je  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant,  without  being  apt  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  order  to  pro- 
irs,  often  without  bristles  on  the  breast,  and  long  the  honeymoon;  they  are  polygamous, 
T'i  a  smaller  fleshy  process  above  the  base  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  in  March, 
:  bill.     It  has  a  crop  and  gizzard,  and  an  in-  strutting  before  the  females,  with  tail  spread 
r.ne  4  times  the  length  of  the  body;  the  oar-  and  elevated,  wings  drooping,  feathers  ruflled, 
vinous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is  less  hard  head  and  neck  drawn  back,  emitting  a  puffing 
•Ai  in  that  of  the  common  fowl.    The  full  sound;   the  males  also  utter  singular  notes, 
.  run  ire  is  attained  at  the  8d  year;  the  females  resembling  the  word  ^^  gobble^*  several  times 
villy  weigh  about  9  lbs.  They  fly  in  flocks  of  repeated,  whence  the  name  gobbler  often  ap- 
:  iv    hundreds,   frequenting  woods  by  day,  plied  to  them;  they  fight  desperately  for  the 
dintr  on  acorns,  all  ainds  of  grain,  buds,  ber-  possession  of  the  females.    The  nest  is  a  slight 
•-.  fruits,  nuts,  grass,  insects,  and  even  young  hollow  in  the  ground  filled  with  withered 
.:.^;  they  moke  considerable  journeys  in  search  leaves,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation,  and 
immI,  flying  and  swimming  across  rivers  of  a  usually  contains,  when  fall,  10  to  16  eggs; 
<^'  in  width ;  though  able  to  reach  with  ease  after  this  time  the  males  conceal  themselves  in 
^  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  their  flight  is  order  to  recover  their  condition;  the  females 
ivv,  and  would  prevent  their  passage  across  alone  incubate,  carefully  concealing  the  nest, 
y  considerable  expanse  of  ocean;  they  are  so  approaching  it  with  great  caution  and  always 
•  >n^  as  not  to  be  easily  held  when  slightly  in  a  diflferent  way,  covering  the  eggs  with  dry 

■  'irirlod ;  they  perch  at  night  on  trees.  Quit-  leaves  when  going  in  search  of  food,  and  brave- 
.r  the  woods  in  September,  they  come  into  ly  defending  them  against  crows  and  other  dep- 

lo  more  open  and  cultivated  districts,  when  redators;  sometimes  8  or  4  females  lay  in  one 

-V  are  killed  in  great  numbers;  they  were  nest,  one  remaining  to  guard  it  while  the  others 

"-inerly  abundant  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  seek  for  food ;  after  the  young  are  hatched  the 

•  <tern  states,  but  are  now  rare  except  in  males  are  attentive  to  them ;  the  young  run  as 

ily    settled  regions,  and  have  never  been  soon  as  hatched,  but  are  very  tender  and  easily 

■  jnd  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Benjamin  killed  by  cold  and  wet;   the  female  calls  her 
MMklin  thouj^ht  the  wild  turkey  should  have  young  by  a  well  known  cluck.    They  run  very 

n  The  emblem  of  the  United  States,  being  a  fast,  and  when  pursued  trust  more  to  their  legs 

:ly  ituli^enous  and  national  bird ;  in  his  time  than  to  their  wings  for  escape ;  they  are  gener- 

-  lo<;  oal)in  of  the  pioneer  was  surrounded  by  ally  shot  from  their  roosts  at  night,  or  en- 

<*>o  birds,  saluting  each  other  in  early  mom-  trapped  in  a  pen  or  enclosure  into  which  they 

.' from  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  as  the  cot-  are  enticed  by  grain;   their  feathers  are  em- 

-*.'  of  the  European  farmer  is  by  chanticleer,  ployed  by  the  Indians  in  ornamental  work; 

iKiiii^h  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  North  their  greatest  enemies  are  lynxes  and  owls,  and 

j»*rica  in  its  wild  state,  and  introduced  do-  other  carnivorous  mammtds  and  birds. — The 

tieatcd  into  the  old  world  at  a  compara-  Honduras  or' ocellated   turkey  (M,  ocellatOj 
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Onv.X  ^^^/^  Central  America,  u  a  maoih  liand-  lating  Ibod  to  make  them  laj,  and  tk  r^u 

Bomer  bird ;  the  plumage  ia  fine  metallio  green,  are  easily  killed  by  exposure  to  Tct  ^i  i 

passing  to  coppery,  each  of  the  tail  feathers  tremes  of  heat  and  cold;  they  thnr^* t-s 

with  4  series  of  biui^  green  eye-like  spots  high,  dry,  and  sandy  soil,  and  when  pj^. 

with  copper-colored  margin,  and  surrounded  pers  are  plentiful  can  pick  np  their  ove  - . 

by  a  black  ring ;  tail  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  m  temperate  climates  they  gen^dlr  Uj  ^ 

there  are  only  14  tail  feathers  instead  of  18,  as  a  year,  15  eggs  or  leas,,  white  with  sclj. 

in  the  precediing  species.    The  Mexican  turkey  of  reddish  yellow.    One  male  will  sc:: 

(if.  Mexieana^  Gould)  resembles  the  domeatio  12  to  15  females,  the  latter  being  jc-.,: 

turkey  more  than  does  the  M,  gallopafDO^  in  the  about  5  years,  though  those  of  2  or  S .  i 

white  bars  of  the  tail  coverts  and  tail,  but  differs  best  hatdiers ;  incubation  lasts  27  «r  ^  . 

equally  in  the  color  and  greater  hairiness  of  and  they  are  such  dose  sitters  that  ioi*.  - 

the  head  and  throat;  it  is  of  about  the  same  be  placed  within  their  reach;  when  tu  . 

size,  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  body  be-  raised  on  a  large  scale  they  are  made  u  i. 

hind,  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  tipped  in  darkened  places,  and  so  dial  th«  *_ 

with  light  brownish  yellow  or  even  whitish,  pouts,  or  young  turkeys,  shall  all  coiLt 

and  the  rump  with  a  greenish  gloss ;  this  is  the  gether ;   the  young    require  warmtiL  ^ 

huaoDolotl  of  the  Mexicans. — ^All  the  turkeys  proper  food,  and  pure  water,  and  mus :. 

have  the  feathera  broad,  distinct,  and  scale-like,  teoted  against  rain  and  the  hot  sud;  tl  >* 

According  to  J.  Gould,  the  M.  gaUopavo  is  a  liable  at  all  ages  to  many  diseases,  for  i^c 

native  of  Mexico  and  the  ori^al  of  our  do«  ment  of  which  fecial  works  in  aboiHkict . 

mestic  species,  the  common  wild  turkey  being  be  consulted. 

another  nearly  allied  snecies,  which  he  calls       TURKEY  (Turk,  (hmanli  Yilayttaj:'^- 

M./era;  the  habits  in  all  are  the  same,  and  all  Ottoman  Empibe,  an  empire  coniprisis:  • 

are  timid  and  stupid  birds.   According  to  Major  tracts  of  contiguous  territory  in  Eoivfc  : 

Le  Oonte,  the  domestic  differs  in  many  points  and  Africa.    This  territory  may  prof^* 

of  structure  and  habits  from  the  wild  turkey,  divided  into  the  immediate  and  tM^ 

the  former  having  an  enormous  dewlap  from  sessions  of  the  sultan,  the  former  UIls  - 

the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  to  the  caruncles  pashas  or  governors  appointed  directly ' 

on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  color  of  the  Sublime  Porte  (as  the  government  is  u. 

naked  skin  is  of  a  fleshy  tint,  becoming  in  the  and  the  latter  aoknow^ging  his  aurrj 

male  fiery  red  in  the  breeding  season  from  tur-  and  paying  tribute,  but  governed  bj  the  j 

gidity  of  the  caruncles,  and  is  less  hairy ;  the  officers,  whose  selection  however^  tc  U  '^ 

tail  and  its  coverts  are  always  edged  with  must  be  approved  by  the  sultan.    Jic.<i:  ^ 

whitish;  the  wild  turkey  has  never  been  so  mediate  possessions  may  be  reckoned  Fa^-  - 

domesticated  as  to  breed  in  captivity,  notwith-  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  io  ^  ' 

standing  the  many  efforts  to  accomplish  it ;  it  a  considerable  portion  of  Arabia  in  A^^ 

will,  however,  cross  with  the  domestic  bird,  Egypt,  Kubia,  Kordofitui,  Tunis,  Trip'-  • 

the  progeny  being  hardier  and  more  prolific,  Fezzan  in  Africa.    The  immediate  paiece^ . 

whether  the  wild  parent  be  the  fiather  or  the  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  bounded  bjlGT'* 

mother ;  the  color  of  the  cooked  flesh  in  the  Servia,  the  Danubian  principalitie&  H^^ 

wild  biM  is  much  darker.    The  hypothesis  is  Europe,  the  Black  sea,  the  Russian  Tn^^' ' 

suggested  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Paoiflc  railroad  re«  casian  provinces,  Persia,  the  Persian  p^-i  ^^ 

ports  that  there  are  4  species  of  turkey :  1,  the  bia,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelaga  t^^  - 

JT.  oeellata  (Ouv.),  from  Central  America;  2,  the  Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  Moot^c^r 

the  M,  Amerieana  (Bartr.),  the  oommon  wild  The  area  of  the  empire  is  variondj  estist^t. 

turkey;  8,  the  M.  Mexieana  (Gould),  of  Mexi-  Dr.  A.  Petermann  (1858)  gives  it  as  U^'^ 

00  and  the  table  lands  of  the  Booky  mountains ;  Turkey  in  Europe,  208,484  sq.  m. ;  TcrUj  • 

and  4,  the  M,  gaUopa/to  (Linn.),  the  domestic  Asia,  668,092;  Turkey  in  Africa,  ^.^'\ 

turkey,  perhaps  derived  from  a  species  indige*  tal,  1,827,784.   Johnston,  in  the  new  edi:^'  < 

nous  to  the  West  Indies,  transported  as  tame  his  '*  Physical  Atias''  (1861) :  Turkej  in  Dr 

to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  197,626  sq.  m.;  Turkey  in  Asia,  508,^:  \' 

taken  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  key  in  Africa,  626,000;  total,  l,33S,4i5.    ' 

oentnry,  the  wild'originids  having  been  exter*  political  divisions  of  the  oountrr m^^ 

minated  by  the  natives,  as  were  the  dodo  and  trary  and  so  constantly  changing,  tb«t  i^^^' 

solitaire  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;    this  most  impossible  to  give  anysad^torx^i** 

would  account  for  the  fact  that  no  wild  species  ment  in  regard  to  them.     The  temt<>^  ] 

closely  resembles   the  domesticated   turkey,  divided  into  eyaUta  or  pasbalics,  tiie  <;-  ^ 

This  requires  no  description ;  they  are  found  magistrate  of  which  hears  the  title  of  /<^  ^ 

of  almost  every  shade  of  color,  tiie  gray  or  governor-general;  the  eyalets  '"^^^T^^ 

gray  and  white  varieties  being  most  esteemed ;  Uvm  (provinces),  which  are  governed  t'J  .^  j 

the  white  breeds  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  have  mdkam9  or  lieutenant-governors ;  the  aac^ 

a  pure  and  ten&r  meat,  but  the  black  and  into  caaoM  or  districts;  and  the  cuas  uii^  ' *' 

brown  mixed  are  the  hardiest.    Turkeys  are  hiyes,  composed  of  villages  and  ^^^^^A^ , 

not  generally  regarded  as  so  profitable  for  the  cording  to  the  **  Gk>tha  Almaaao"  for  I^- 

imall  farmer  as  hens ;  they  require  more  stimu*  political  divisions  of  tiie  empire  are  tf  auJv  - 
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TTt  iRxnowm  (15  tydgt^  48  ma^jAM,  uA  8T»  mMn\    ^ts  of  Earopeftn  and  Asiatic  Turkey  were 


B  jalcU  or  paabalioa. 


•»f>lo  (Thrace) 

i     <•  Intern  BalgarU). 


■  western  BalgftrU). 


\  t'  obt^ra  Albania) , 


»-tr«'ss  of  Belgrade 

.     (inc lading  Turkish  Croatia  and  the 

-    tr<>viaa) •• 

.    t.  ( western  Albania,  Montenegro,*  and 

:i-'rn  Macedonia) 

I  .  K]>iru6) 

>,  '  >>o  ithern  MacedouiaandThessaly)... 

!    ttliv  inlands  of  the  archipelago) 

:  i  itr  Crete 


Capltala. 


estiixiAted  aa  follows  by  Dr.  Kolb  in  1860 : 


Adrlanople. 

SniBtrla. 

JaasT. 

Bucharest 

Widln. 

Nissa. 

Uskup. 

Belgrade. 

•  •  •  « 

Bocna  Serai. 

Monastir. 

Janina. 

Halonlca. 

Rhodes. 

Candia. 


Bcli(ion. 


Massnlmans 

Greeks  and  Armenians. 

Bomao  Catholics 

United  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians  

Syrians  and  other  mi- 
nor sects 

Haronltes 

Jews 


Europ«aa 
Turkej. 

AaUtlc  Tar- 

4.550,000 

10.«KX»,«HH) 

610,000 

12,650,000 
800,000 

•  ■  «  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

100,000 

•  •  ■  • 

Vo.ooo 

20,000 

140.(M)0 

80,000 

15.260,000 

13,290,000 

ToUL 


17,200,000 

10,:?00,000 

610,000 

100,000 

20,000 
140,(XH) 
150,000 

28,550,000 


.  KT  IN  Asia  (22  eyaleta.  T8  sandj.nk^  and  858  eazas\ 


Eraletx. 


. . .  1 1 1  u  i  ( PaphlagODia) 

t  >  i  tiilii^iar  (Bithynia) 

'.  Kvil\u) 

)  iia'a  (rhrygiaandPampbylla), 

^  { (..  tlicia) 

.V  V  ^^'  f  atcrn  Cappadoeia) 

V  \stern  CappMulocia) 

.  >  Tid  (  Pontus  and  Colchis) 

.in  (Armenia).... 

\  ^>yrU) 

'.-tan 

•  »  >t  (Sophene  andCommagene) 

,  .1  ,<vria)  

I  Phoeuieia  and  Palestine) 

■•n 

-    ^T&  (Damascus) 

-i'.r  (Mesopotamia) 

.  1  ^Babylonia) 


^  h  {  \  r\bia  and  Ethiopia). 
>i  Ncbevi 


Capiuli. 


KastamunL 

Broussa. 

Smyrna. 

Konich. 

Adana. 

Yuzgat. 

Sivas. 

Trebizond. 

£rzroaui. 

Van. 

Diarbeklr. 

KharpooC 

Aleppo. 

Beyrout 

Delr-el-Kamr. 

Damaflcos. 

Scbehrzor. 

Bagdad. 

Mecca. 

Jiddah. 

Medina. 

Mocha. 


TcEKBT  iir  AraiCA  (3  eyalcts). 

Kjaleti. 

CapiUU. 

Cairo. 

1 

Tripoli 

Tunis. 

.-  African  Turkey,  see  Egypt,  Nubia,  Trip- 
.  T  r  Nis,  Ac.)    The  largest  cities  of  European 

'<i^y  are  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Salon- 
.  Burharest,  and  Sophia,  all  of  them  having 

r  5<),0  >0,  and  two  over  100,000  inhabitants; 
'jIc  which  there  are  22  towns  having  a  popu- 

m  between  20,000  and  50,000,  and  18  be- 

.-n  10,000  and  20,000.    Asiatic  Turkey  has 

•  cities,  Smyrna  and  Damascus,  with  apopu- 
»n  above  100,000;  Scutari,  Broussa,  Anoom, 
Mpo,  Kutaieh,  Bagdad,  and  Bassorah  have 
1  over  50,000;  17  other  towns  have  be- 
••n  20,000  and  60,000,  and  27  between 
>o)  and  20,000.  There  has  been  no  com- 
••  census  of  the  Turkish  empire  since  1846, 

\  \U  population  is  variously  stated.  Dr. 
^-M-Tiiann  estimated  it  in  1858  as  follows: 
ro]>oan  Turkey,  15,500,000;  Asiatic,  16,- 
Nn).»;  African,  6,050,000;  total,  86,600,000. 
t!i  Johnston  in  his  "Physical  Atlas"  of 

•  1  :  European  Turkey,  15,500,000;  Asiatic, 
hjO.OOO;  African,  8,695,000;  total,  40,245,- 
\  Others  still  estimate  the  population  of 
r.p.an  Turkey  at  16,440.000.  The  adher- 
'^  to  ditferent  religions  among  the  inhabit- 

^  Partially  Independent 


Beside  these,  there  are  the  gypsies,  the  Druses, 
the  Yezidis,  the  Metawalis,  the  Nestorians,  and 
several  other  sects,  numbering  in  all  about 
3,000,000. — Turkey  in  Europe  has  a  coast  line 
of  upward  of  1,800  m.,  of  which  about  200  are 
washed  by  the  Adriatic,  100  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
600  by  the  iEgraan,  and  400  by  the  Black  sea. 
The  harbors  on  the  Adriatic  are  poor,  but  many 
of  the  others  are  excellent.  The  coast  line  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  has  not  been  accurately  meas- 
ured, but  it  cannot  fall  short  of  8,000  m.,  em* 
bracing  the  Mediterranean  (including  the  archi* 
pelago  or  ^geean  sea)  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  boundary  of  Egypt,  the  Black  sea  from  the 
Bosporus  to  St.  Nicolai,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople.  Af- 
rican Turkey  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Mediterrai* 
nean  from  Cape  Rosa  to  El  Arish,  and  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  Red  sea  from  Suez  to 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Arabia,  which  also  may 
be  reckoned  as  partly  belonging  to  the  empire, 
has  the  £.  shore  of  the  Red  sea  and  the  Persian 
gulf  for  its  sea  borders.  This  vast  extent  of 
coast  embraces  many  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and 
bays,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  gulfs  of 
Drin,  Avlona,  Arta,  Salonica,  Cassandra,  Monte 
Santo,  Enos,  Saros,  and  Boorghas  in  Europe ; 
Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Scala  Nova,  Cos,  Makri, 
Adalia,  Scanderoon,  and  the  Persian  gulf  in 
Asia ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Sidra,  Cabes,  and  Sues 
in  Africa.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  but  in  Turkey  in  Asia  there  are 
many  of  considerable  size ;  the  largest  and  best 
known  are  Lake  Van  in  Armenia ;  Isnik,  Abul* 
lionte,  Maniyas,  Egerdir,  Tuz,  and  Kerely  in 
Asia  Minor;  Bahr-el-Merdj  near  Damascus; 
and  Bahr-el-Huleh,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Dead  sea  in  Palestine.  Most  of  these  are 
salt,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  rivers  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  may  be  classed  under  8  heads :  those 
flowing  respectively  into  the  Adriatic  and  Io- 
nian seas,  into  the  i£gfean,  and  into  the  Black 
sea.  The  first  class  are  usually  small,  rising 
jiear  the  coast  range  of  mountains;  the  Na- 
renta,  Drin,  and  Yoyutza  are  the  principal. 
The  second  class  are  larger,  the  Salembria, 
Vardar,  Karasu,  Struma,  and  Maritza  being 
the  most  important.  In  the  last  class,  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  are  the  Danube  and 
many  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  espe- 
cially the  Pruth,  Sereth,  Jalomitza,  Aluta,  Is- 
ker,  Shyl,  Horava,  and  Save.   The  riven  of  Asi* 
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atio  Turkey  maybe  arranged  in  5  classes:  those  10,000  feet,  and  thenoe  at  a  lover  d^r 

flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  through  Palestine  to  the  Sinaitie  p^r 

the  R^  sea,  and  the  Persian  gnlf,  and  the  Jor-  where  it  terminates  on  the  ^ore  d  *. 

dan  with  its  tributaries,  flowing  into  the  Dead  'sea. — ^The  surface  of  European  Turkt: 

sea.     The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  dulating,  and  sometimes  monntainoni  .-. 

Black  sea  are  the  Tchoruk,  Yeshil-Irmak,  Eizil-  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  of  e  -:- 

Irmak,  and  Sakaria.    Those  discharging  into  elevation.   Aoonsiderable  part  of  A£i*  ' 

the  Mediterranean  are  mostly  small,  though  key  consists  of  elevated  plateaus,  nunj 

some  of  them  are  connected  with  important  scantily  watered,  while  in  other  rei. : 

events  in  ancient  history ;  the  most  important  veiy  fertile,  but  consisting  of  steep  l  . 

are  the  Eoduz,  Mendere,   Syhoon,  «fyhoon,  cipitous  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  the  «w 

Kahr-el-Asi  or  Orontes,  Easimieh  or  Leontes,  the  desert  have  covered  the  soO  sod  r^: 

Mukutta  or  Eishon,  and  Assuf  or  Eanah.   Tlie  the  country  barren.    The  plains  are  r :-  v 

streams  falling  into  the  Red  sea  on  its  £.  side  desert  from  want  of  irrigation ;  and  it-:. 

are  all  small  and  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  among  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford  fine  pt>'  . 

those  flowing  into  the  Perman  gulf  are  the  Eu-  the  frequent  raids  of  Bedouins  ai»l  1 

phrates  and  Tigris  with  their  numerous  tributa-  materially  diminish  the  amount  of  pr*: 

ries. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  6re-  That  part  of  European  Turkey  boimdcc 

cian  archipelago,  and  those  of  the  sea  of  Mar-  Balkan,  Mt.  Pindus,  and  the  basin  of  r.  . 

mora,  as  well  as  the  larger  islands  of  Crete  or  ritza,  together  with  the  N.  part  of  the  I  * 

Candia,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  belong  to  the  ja,  and  a  tract  S.  of  the  gulf  d  Boor::. 

Turkish  empire. — There  are  3  principal  moun-  covered  with  primitive  rocks;  seooDdi:' '  • 

tain  ranges  in  European  Turkey,  which  form  occur  in  the  western  provinces,  and  >'. 

the  great  watersheds  between  the  different  ba-  Balkan  from  the  Morava  to  tiie  B!^i  • 

sins  of  the  country ;  they  are:  1.  The  Illyrico-  the  tertiary  formations  predominate:.*^ 

Hellenic  or  western  range,  comprising  the  Di-  out  the  basin  of  the  Save  and  Minu. 

naric  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Albania.    There  sk  y^ 

which  separate  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the  small  tracts  of  the  upper  paleozoic  X- « 

basin  of  the  Save,  and  having  its  culminating  Constantinople,  in  the  Balkan,  and  : 

point  in  Mount  Dinara,  7,458  feet  high,  and  Danube  near  Orsova.    The  geologr  of  i 

the  Pindio  chain,  connected  on  the  N.  with  Turkey  has  been  but  imperfecU^  (i;  ' 

the  preceding,  separating  western  Albania  and  but  so  far  as  known  it  corresponds  v 

Epirus  from  Macisdonia  and  Thessaly,  uniting  of  European  Turkey,  with  perhaps  le? 

with  the  Olympian  chain  on  the  S.,  and  form-  tertiary  formations.     The  soil  of  I.'  - 

ing  the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  and  Turkey  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertil^ 

<^g8Ban  seas ;  Mt.  Ida  in  Candia  seems  to  be  ing  large  returns  to  the  husbandmac : 

a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Its  principal  sum-  past  times  the  oppressive  sjstem  of  i>' 

mits  are  Mts.  Olympus,  Metzovo,  Ida,  Ossa,  the  taxes  did  much  to  prevent  agricoinr.  • 

Othrys,  and  Pelion.    2.  The  Balkan  or  Mt.  provement^  and  the  soil  is  tilled  in  ibv ' 

Hffimus  range,  branching  off  from  the  preceding  primitive  method.    In  Asiatic  Turker  t-  * 

range  N.  E.  of  Albania,  dividing  Macedonia  and  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  and  manj  tncc 

Thrace  from  Bulgaria,  and  terminating  in  Cape  yielding  most  bountiful  crops  are  dot.   ■ 

Emineh  on  the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  two  main  want  of  irrigation,  reduced  to  the  condir. 

branches:  the  Balkan  proper,  which  has  Sprin-  sandy  deserts.     This  is  particnlarlj  t-  •- 

cipal  summits,  the  Great  Balkan,  the  Emineh  with  considerable  districts  of  Palesri:'  ■ 

Dagh,  and  the  Tchan  Dagh ;  and  tbe  Despoto  other  portions  of  Syria. — ^Turkej  in  Eur  - 

Dagh  chain  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  whose  chief  subject  to  violent  climatic  changes.  0^.  • 

summits  are  the  Relo  Dagh  and  Mt.  Athos,  or  the  elevation  of  considerable  portions  i'  ■ 

Monte  Santo.  .  3.  The  south-eastern  Carpathi-  the  cold  N.  E.  winds  from  the  interior  c: '^  - 

ans,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Theiss  sia,  the  winter  is  in  many  ii«rts  exct<^ 

and  the  lower  Danube.    This  range  lies  main-  cold,  the  thermometer  descending  in  tbe  j  - 

ly  in  Austria.    The  principal  passes  of  these  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  15  belor:' 

ranges  are  Trigan's  gate  and  the  Shumla  pass  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dtnnbe  the  ^ 

in  the  Balkan;  the  Vulcan,  Red  Tower,  Ro-  temperature  is  tibe  same  as  in  the  io^^" ' 

man,  Bodza,  Oitoz,  and  Gvimes  passes  in  the  Iceland.    Around  Constantinople  the  ten.; ' 

Carpathians,  between  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ture  of  winter  and  spring  iBve^raritbV.^' 

and  Transylvania.     The  mountain  system  of  and  hard  frost  alternating  with  mild  wr» 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  composed  of  the  two  near-  and  a  change  of  80^  in  a  single  nigbt  i*^ 

ly  parallel  ranges,  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  uncommon.    Albania,  which  is  shelters  ~ 

which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  the  K  E.  winds  by  mountains,  hasaoc^: 

Balkan  and  the  mountain  systems  of  Syria,  form  climate,  but  is  subject  to  eartb^^*, 

Caucasia,  and  Persia;  and  the  Lebanon  range,  In  summer  the  rocky  districts  of  the  ic'^'^ 

proceeding  southward   from   Taurus   in  &e  and  the  valleys  of  the  W.  which  \(X^  ^'^^|" 

province  of  Marash,  and  extending  parallel  are  insupportably  hot    At  OonstaDtiiKr>^ 

with  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Mt.  Hermon  in  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  56.3'.  ^^-^ 

the  north  of  Palestine,  a  sunomit  rising  above  winter  40.3"*,  and  of  the  sonuaer  Tli  • 
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L  iTC'  fall  of  rain  fbrthe  year  over  the  entire  eat,  22  species  of  bat,  aqairrel,  beaver,  hedge- 

^n  la  doesnotezceed  82  inches.  The  climate  hog,  mole,  moase,  rat,  several  species  of  hare^ 

iiitio  Turkey  varies  little  from  that  of  the  the  fallow  deer, the  roe, antelope,  chamois, and 

:  >ean  portion  of  the  empire.     It  is  cold  wild  ox.    The  lion,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 

I  \imid  in  the  moantainous  regions  in  the  Mt.  Olympus,  is  extirpated.    Of  birds  259  spe- 

•  1'  luonths,  but  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  cies  have  been  counted,  of  which  31  are  birds 
->  it  is  warm  and  delightful.    The  summer  of  prey,  100  songsters,  12  gallinaceous  birds,  15 

>    are  excessive,  especially  in  the  valleys,  climbers,  64  waders,  and  37  swimmers.    Game 

V  It] ley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  tract  watered  is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  mountains.  Fish 
^  i  o  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  intolerably  are  numerous,  embracing  all  the  known  species 
i "  I  d  dry  in  summer.    Little  or  no  rain  falls  of  the  Mediterranean ;  tunny,  coral,  and  sponge 

April  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  the  fisheries  are  extensively  prosecuted ;  trout  and 

r  clews  are  heavy.    The  peaks  of  Mt.  Ara-  other  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  the  col- 

'  >  d  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Lebanon  lection  of  leeches  from  the  marshes  is  an  im- 

Taurus  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual  portant  trade.    In  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  lion  is 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Jern-  still  found  E.  of  the  Euphrates;  the  striped 

1  is  62.6°,  that  of  sunmier  73.8°,  and  that  hyaena,  lynx,  panther,  butfalo,  wild  boar,  and 

.  liter  49.6°. — In  European  Turkey  no  coal  wild  ass  occur  in  Mesopotamia ;  the  bear,  wolf, 

>*'en  found,  but  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  wild  hog,  and  jackal  in  Asia  Minor ;  while  the 

•lunt.     Argentiferous  lead  ore  exists  in  leopard,  hedgehog,  jerboa,  hare,  mole,  an^  wolf 

.<ierable  quantities;  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  are  found  throughout  Syria,  and  the  Syrian 

K  and  a  little  gold  are  found.    In  Asiatic  bear  on  Mt  Lebanon.    The  camel,  dromedary, 

v«.  y,  there  are  copper,  lead,  alum,  silver,  horse  of  the  best  breeds,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  and 

c   suit,  and  mineral  waters  in  Armenia;  in  goat  are  the  principal  domestic  animals.    Of 

1  Minor,  all  these  and  considerable  quanti-  the  two  last  there  are  several  peculiar  varieties. 

•  >r  nitre ;  in  Syria,  iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  The  Angora  goat,  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
west  of  the  Jordan  indurated  chalk. — ^The  of  its  hair,  and  the  broad-tailed  sheep  are  spe- 
r  botanical  characteristic  of  both  European  oially  noticeable.  The  birds,  fishes,  and  rep- 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  predominance  of  the  tiles  differ  little  from  those  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
r''op,  caryophyllacecBy  ericacem  or  heaths,  of  rope. — ^Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  in- 
»  vergreens  belonging  to  the  coni/erce,  and  habited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  races  as  the 
>o  amentaceous  trees  common  to  the  south  Turkish  empire.    The  Turks  are  divided  into 

:0<irope.    In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  the  two  races:  the  Osmanlis,  or  Turks  proper,  the 

.-.  beech,  oak,  lime,  and  ash  are  the  princi-  ruling  race,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  at 

forest  trees,  and  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  about  8,000,000  in  European  and  10,500,000  in 

L  apricot  the  most  common  fruit  trees.    In  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  the  Toorkomans,  who  are 

provinces  S.  of  the  Balkan  these  trees  are  principally  found  in  northern  Mesopotamia  and 

>  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  a^'oining  districts,  and  do  not  probably  exceed 
le    on  the  lower  lands  the  palm,  maple,  100,000.     The  Greeks  are  about  equally  di- 

.  >!id,  sjcamore,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  carob  vided  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  divi- 

•;,  and  the  box,  myrtle,  laurel,  and  other  sions,  and  number  in  all  somewhat  more  than 

1  irroens,  are  found;  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  2,000,000.    The  Armenians  are  about  500,000 

ri-  are  large  forests  of  fir  and  pine;  the  ma-  in  European  and  2,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

u*  plains  of  Albania  are  favorable  to  the  The  Slavic  races,  under  which  term  are  prin- 

•  wtli  of  the  olive,  orange,  citron,  and  vine,  cipally  included  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bos- 
well  as  to  the  peach,  plum,  and  numerous  i;ians,  Herzegovinians,  and  Montenegrins,  num* 
.r  fruit  trees;  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  her  about  6,000,000,  and  are  all  in  European 

well  as  most  of  the  region  S.  of  the  Balkan,  Turkey.    The  Roumans  or  Wallachs,  a  Daco- 

>  Ufls  Id  roses,  from  which  the  attar  is  largely  Roman  race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Danubian 
lied.    Of  agricultural  products,  maize  is  principalities,  number  about  4,000,000.   Beside 

Mvated  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  rye,  and  these  there  are  upward  of  1,000,000  Arnauts 

..  ey  in  the  central  provinces,  and  wheat,  bar-  or  Albanians  proper  in  the  province  called  after 

;. .  ami  millet  in  the  north.   Though  producing  them ;  not  far  from  1,000,000  Arabs  in  Asiatic 

'  St  trees  of  the  same  families  with  those  of  Turkey,  and  about  4,000,000  in  the  African 

ropein  Turkey,  the  predominant  trees  of  Turkish  possessions;    about  240.000  Syrians, 

)  iiic  Turkey  are  of  different  genera.    Thece-  all  in  Asiatic  Turkey;   about  200,000  Jews, 

•!'.  cvpress,  and  evergreen  oak  crown  the  lower  90,000  Franks  or  western  Christians,  1,000,000 

iiMiits  and  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  or  more  Koords,  220,000  gypsies,  80,000  to 

'!  Taurus;  the  sycamore  and  mulberry  occu-  50,000  Druses,  about  the  same  number  of  Tar- 

V  tlie  lower  hills,  and  the  olive,  fig,  citron,  tars,  and  large  numbers  of  Circassians  and  other 
«n^'c,  pomegranate,  and  vine  flourish  luxuri-  Caucasians;   and  in  Africa,  Copts,  Nubians, 

•  y  in  the  lowlands.  Mesopotamia  abounds  in  Berbers,  &c.  The  Osmanlis  are  in  general  a  ro- 
'•*'*,  and  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  tobac-  bust,  well  formed  race,  with  a  grave  and  com- 
»  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton, — ^The  wild  animals  manding  countenance.  They  are  intelligent 
f  Iviropean  Turkey  are  the  wild  boar,  bear,  and  capable  of  readily  acquiring  knowledge, 
'.  U'er,  marten,  wolf,  wild  dog,  fox,  civet,  wild  generally  courteous  and  hospitable  to  strau- 
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gers,  cdtisteiit  hi  tlidr  friendaihipa,  bnt  gifwi  the  firoiiioiitory  opnorito  fimiiM,  aodtiii  ;rf 

to  diflnmulatioQ,  indol«nt,  bigoted,  licentious,  from  Bassova  on  the  Danube  to  IbsIsl 

and  deficient  in  tender  emotions.    They  are  the  Black  sea.    Seyeral  others  bire  W  * 

almost  nniTersally  fatalists.     The  Osmanli  is  jected.    The  Danube  with  itsiuT^r 

too  indolent  to  engage  willingly  in  severe  labor,  taries  forms  the  great  channel  of  ct»&^. 

He  is  exempted  fh)m  the  capitation  tax  which  the  northern  provinces  of  Enropem  liv- 

the  other  races  are  compelled  to  pay;  he  Education  has  been  hithetto  vcij git£,> :. 

sometimes   condescends  to  engage  in  trade,  lected,  but  there  is  now  a  deq»  iBioti;  :u 

though  no  match  for  the  sharp  Greek  or  the  in  intellectual  culture,  since  it  is  tbe  (c 

wily  Armenian,  but,  unless  in  a  very  abject  con-  enue  to  many  kinds  of  anploymeni  I 

dition,  avoids  agricultural  or  mecShanical  pur-  the  system  of  public  instruction  wis  «cr. 

suits.    The  Toorkomans  and  Eoords  are  shop-  modelled.    There  are  now  ekraestirx ». 

herds   and   herdsmen,  often   migratory,  but  for  reading,  writing,  arithm^ic,  and  rt. 

sometimes  occupying  villages  and  cultivating  instruction ;  middle  schools,  in  wtud  ^ 

the  soil.    They  are  more  industrious  than  the  composition  and  Mc^uumnedan  religkso. 

Osmanlis.    The  Slavic  races,  the  Boumans,  and  ry  are  teught ;  and  colleges  for  hi^er  K -. 

the  Albanians  are  the  principal  agriculturists  such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  aod  uu . 

in  European,  and  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  military  science.    The  instructioii  id  '-^ 

Druses,  with  some  of  the  Osmanlis,  in  Asiatic  gratuitous,  and  parento  are  reqaiicti :  •- 

Turkey. — ^Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state,  and  the  tiieir  children  to  school  on  attaimsr :  • 

implemento  and  culture  are  of  the  rudest  de-  of  6  years.    Wealthy  Osmanlis  often  ^t-i. 

Bcription,  the  former  being  almost  universally  of  diildrento  Paris  to  be  educated.  Be 

the  name  form  as  those  in  use  8,000  years  ago.  tian  (Greek,  Boman  Oaiholie,  and  It-- 

Notwithstanding  this  imperfect  cultivation,  tiie  secte  have  some  schools  of  their  ovn.  V: : ' 

crops  of  grain,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  &o.,  ow-  is  very  littie  thorough  edueati<m  in  tie  e: 

tng  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  very  large,  There  are  now  4  newspapers  in  tbeT.^. 

yielding  from  25  te  100  fold  return.    The  olive  language,  2  in  Greek,  2  in  French,  ifidc- . 

is  largely  cultivated  for  food  and  for  oil,  and  in  English,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  An^  • 

the  grape,  fig,  date,  orange,  and  citron  jdeld  Hebrew,  bedde  several  Bouman  uA>'' 

abundant  and  profiteble  returns.    The  manu-  newspapers  published  in  tiie  tn1wu.7  * 

faotaresof  the  Turkish  empire  are  comparap  inoes.    The  state  religion  is  the  ¥dai[::«- 

tively  few  and  simple.  Wax,  raisins,  dried  figs,  but  Ohristian,  Jewish,  and  other  sai^  t.*: ' 

fig  paste,  olive  oil,  silks,  red  cloth,  goat-skin  ognised,  and  permitted  to  condoct  tlrr ' 

morocco  of  excellent  quality,  saddlery,  swords  ship  in  their  own  way.    Prerioiffi  t£  > 

of  superior  workmanship,  firearms,  copper  and  Mohammedan  who  beoiime  a  Ghristiaa  <  ^ 

tin  utensils,  shawls,  carpets,  dye  stuffs,  em-  if  of  Turkish  birth,  was  liable  to  br ; 

broidery,  essential  oils,  attar  of  roses,  brandy  death ;  but  by  a  hatti-dkerif  or  deem  <^  - 

from  prunes,  &c.,  are  the  principal.    Its  com-  year  the  sultan  abolished  thjspeiultj.'^*'' 

merce  is  extensive  and  on  the  mcrease.    The  all  persons  of  whatever  birth  equal  nr--- 

exports  are  principally  raw  materials,  silk,  cot-  justice,  and  liberty  to  embrace  whsteT«r^- 

ton,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  wool,  goats'  hair,  they  chose.    This  hatU^^erif.  or  hatti-" 

meerschaum  clay,  wax,  honey,  and  sponges;  yum  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  nas  bees v^ 

drugs  and  dye  stuffs,  opium,  madder,  gall  nuts,  enforced  in  those  pashalics.  under  tU  ^^ 

gum  arable,  valonia,  and  various  gum  resins;  diate  government  of  the  saltan,  bot  is  -'' 

Igs,  currants,  raisins,  wines,  olive  oH,  &c.,  with  moter  provinces  and  among  the  more  '- 

some  carpeto  and  red  cloths.    The  importe  a^e  Mohammedans  it  has  remained  virtoalltt  -^ 

manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  glass,  pottery,  letter. — ^The  government  of  Toricej  i?  ^  f 

arms,  paper,  cutiery,  steel,  amber,  &o.    The  despotism,  or  absolute  monarch j.  tht^'-' 

value  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  empire  can-  has  the  titles  of  sultan,  padishah,  gns^  ^' 

not  be  ascertained,  but  in  1860  there  were  im-  ior,khan,  and  hunkiar.  Thou^  piofes^v - 

ported  into  tiie  8  ports  of  Constantinople,  Smy  r-  solute,  his  power  is  praeticaUy  yerf  d^ 

na,  and  Trebizond  foreign  goods  to  the  value  ited  by  the  dieik  ul-Islttn,  who  is  at  tct  ' 

of  $75,602,317.    The  exports  are  much  less,  of  the  combined  religious  and  jodieial^^* 

Of  this  trade  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  the  nation  called  ti^e  chain  of  the  ul^j, 

share,  exporting  to  Turkey  in  1868  about  $60,-  posed  of  the  ministers  of  religion  asd  j^*- 

000,000  worth,  and  receiving  from  that  country  and  has  the  right  of  objecting  to  anj  u^. 

about  $89,000,000.    In  1847  the  imports  from  the  sultan.    The  firot  executiTe  o^''' 

Great  Britain  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  government  is  like  grand  via^,  ^^  ^ ' 

alone  exceeded  $47,000,000.  The  exports  from  vicegerent  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  remlf-;^ 

Turkey  to  the  United  Stetes  in  1860  were  Ja<2r»aeam  (great  preadent).  Theotbtf^^^ 

$1,041,960,  and  the  imports  about  $420,000.  composing  the  cabinet  or  divan  are  tt^F^ 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  great  thor-  dente  of  the  supreme  council  of  ^^ .  ^ 

oughfares,  there  are  really  no  roads  worthy  of  Jnami  adM)  and  the  grand  oooncil  of  i^f^ 

the  name  throughout  the  empire.    Two  rail-  affairs  (the  tefistmoQ ;  the  mra^^  ^'"^^ 

ways  have  recently  been  constructed  (1862),  oonmiander-in-ohief  andminiaterof  ^ 

one  from  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  to  be  completed  to  capudan  paskOj  or  hi|^  adoital;  v» 
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r  r\  or  miniflter  of  fioanoe ;  the  hkandBhuhie  s&ilors,  we  fit  fbr  effective  service. — ^The  Turk* 

/-i  (former! J  reis  effendi)^  the  minister  for  ish  empire  in  Europe  dates  only  from  the  over- 

-rn  affairs;  the  inart/'nasiri,  or  minister  of  throw  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  16th 

i  o  i  iie^tmction ;  the  zarhhani  tnmhvriy  master  century ;  hut  the  Osmanlis  had  already  become 

1  o  mint ;  the  tidjaret  naziri,  or  minister  of  a  formidable  power,  and  the  masters  of  the 

'  ri  o  r  CO ;  the  daata  fuuiri^  or  minister  of  jii»-  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  early  years 

;    the  ^i(;a/'na»irt,  administrator  of  mosque  of  the  14th  century.    (See  Tusks.)    In  1299 

rty  and  charitable  trusts;  and  the  gabtizhie  Othman  or  Osman  (from  whom  are  derived  the 

in\  or  minister  of  police.    The  governors-  names  Ottoman  and  Osmanli)  invaded  Bithynia, 

-^riii  (talis)  of  the  eyalets  or  pashalics  re-  and  occupied  the  territory  of  NicsBa.    In  1326 

o    a  salary  of  $3,000  per  month,  and  the  his  son  Orchan  took  Prusa  (Broussa),  the  cap- 

mtkama  or  governors  of  sandyaks  less  sums  ital  of  Bithynia,  and  subsequently  penetrated 

»rilin<T  to  their  rank.    The  nzed  revenues  into  Thrace.    His  son  Murad  or  Amural^  I. 

we  pjishalics  are  not  now  farmed  out  as  for-  subdued  the  whole  of  Thrace,  in  1362  estab> 

iy,  bnt  are  collected  through  i2^i^£^rf  or  lished  from  his  young  captives  the  military 

•  ivers-general  in  each  pashidic,  in  the  same  band  known  as  Janizaries,  and  subsequently 
V  Hi)  in  other  civilized  countries.  The  vari-  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
•'  i  Til  posts  are  farmed,  bnt  the  power  of  the  and  Albanians,  and  fell  on  the  battle  field  of 

iiers  to  oppress  those  from  whom  the  im-  Kossovo  in  1889.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 

t   is  to  be  collected  is  much  restricted.    The  son  Bi^azet  or  Bayazid,  sumamed  Ilderim  (the 

-hirs  and  kaimakams  are  appointed  by  the  lightning),  who  completed  the  conquest  of 

'iinat  on  the  nomination  of  the  sultan,  and  Aisia  Minor,  of  a  portion  of  Thrace  which  had 

rc' movable  at  the  sultan's  pleasure.    They  revolted,  and  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  over- 

i'>ii^er  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death,  ran   central  Greece,   and  conquered  in   the 

0  Koran  being  the  supreme  authority  in  law  great  battle  of  Nicopolis,  but  was  defeated 
.veil  as  religion,  the  law  officers,  who  must  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  1402.    In 

be  Osmanlis,  form  a  part  of  the  chain  of  1422  the  sons  of  B^azet,  who  had  contended 

'  ulema,  and  receive  the  same  training  as  with  each  other  for  the  government,  which  they 

'  ministers  of  religion;  they  rise  through  10  had  wrested  from  Tamerlane's  successors,  had 

;ree9,  from  that  of  imam  to  that  of  grand  all  deceased,  and  Amurath  II.,  the  grandson 

.'A  '\.     The  receipts  of  the  imperial  treasury,  of  Bi^'azet,  succeeded  to  an  undivided  empire, 

'the  year  ending  Oct.  1861,  were  $57,220,-  which  he  greatly  increased  by  the  recapture 

»,  and  the  government  expenditure  for  the  of  Adrianople,  and  the  reduction  of  Roumelia, 

:ie    period  $67,045,000.     The  public  debt,  Servia,  Albania,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  north 

i>t.  13, 1861,  was  of  two  classes:  the  home  of  the  isthmus.    For  a  time  Scanderbeg,  the 

<t.  amounting  to  $92,292,000,  and  the  foreign  Albanian  chie^  and  Hunyady,  the  waywode  of 

>t,  of  $165,762,000.    The  interest  on  this  Transylvania,  were  successful  in  checking  his 

>t.  al>sorbsl6i>ercent.  of  the  annual  re  venue,  conquests;  but  the  severe  defeat  of  Ladislas, 

>>  army  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  at  Varna  (1444), 

^'tfti  or  permanent  force,  and  the  redif  or  re-  effectually  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Ohris- 

-  \  e.    The  effective  or  permanent  force  isnom-  tian  world.  Amurath  U.  was  succeeded  in  1451 

illy  180,000  men,  but  really  does  not  exceed  by  Mohammed  XL,  who  in  1458  took  Constan- 

■  '.<  K)0,  divided  into  6  army  corps  (ordus)^  each  tinople,  and  established  the  Osmanli  throne  on 

•  ]  e r  the  command  of  a  mtuhir  or  field  marshal,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
lo  must  be  tk/erik  pasha^  or  of  equal  rank  He  next  attempted  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  but 
rh  the  governor  of  an  eyalet.  These  corps  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Hunyady,  and, 
••  severally  composed  of  2  divisions,  having  turning  his  attention  to  Greece,  reduced  the 

1  h  3  rocjiments  of  infantry,  2  of  cavalry,  and  whole  Morea  to  subjection;  he  subsequently 
't  artillery.    The  reserve  is  also  composed  reduced  Trebizond,  and  in  1466,  having  driven 

»i  oor[>s,  each  commanded  by  a  marshal  of  Scanderbeg  into  Lissa,  then  belonging  to  the 

o  rankof  a^ira^MMAa,  orgovernorof  aZioa  or  Venetians,  reigned  supreme  over  all  the  east- 

i.'  (l.jak.    The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  ern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe, 

-  rvc  is  variously  stated  at  from  126,000  to  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.    His  grandson 

<"•  iM>0.     Beside  these  there  are  4  detached  Selim  I.  (1612-^20),  the  son  of  Btyazet  II.,  was 

1 .  Wiona :  the  army  of  Oandia,  of  1,000  men ;  victorious  over  the  Persians,  and  reduced  Koor- 

■  I*  army  of  Tripoli,  5,000 ;  that  of  Tunis,  5,000 ;  distan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  His 
•1  the  central  division  of  artillery,  comprising  son,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (1520-'66),  made 
xMit  30,000.    Bosnia  and  Albania,  in  case  of  conquests  on  every  side,  successively  reducing 

I  va^ion,  are  bound  to  furnish  each  80,000  men,  Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Hungary, 

•  rvia  40,000,  and  Egypt  18,000,  making  in  all  Armenia,  Irak,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  Croatia,  Ye- 
^.0(M)  levies  from  these  states.  The  navy  con-  men,  Shirvan,  Georgia,  and  Transylvania.  Mol- 
lis nominally  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  davia  was  made  tributary.    Selim  II.,  his  son, 
<'nrvorre<4,  8  brigs,  9  schooners,  and  23  steam-  conquered  Cyprus,  but  lost  the  great  naval  bat- 
i^<.  Of  these,  18  steamers,  2  ships  of  the  line,  6  tie  of  Lepanto  (1571).    From  that  time  a  weak- 

jaroB,  6  corvettes,  and  5  brigs,  carrying  in  ail  er  race  of  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 

.i^lS  cannon,  and  having  S4,000  marines  and  the  Janizaries  gained  a  degree  of  power  whioh 
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made  them  for  the  most  part  the  aotoal  miera  atrengthexiing  of  the  empire,  and  tber-" 

of  the  country.    (For  the  reigns  of  the  moat  sion  of  most  of  the  chronic  difficoltitfi:. 

important  snltans  of  this  period,  aee  Amubath  volts  which  had  so  long  impaired  tb«  ef : 

IlL  and  IV.,  Mohammed  IV.,  Achmbt  III.,  of  its  government.    The  revolationi  cf  ^ 

MAbMouD  I.,  and  Abdul  Hamet.)    Frequent  did  not  distnrh  Turkey,  except  in  th«  ;- 

wars  with  Poland,  Austria,  Persia,  Venice,  and  palitiea  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  vbk.  • 

Bussia  were  waged,  mostly  under  the  lead  of  tributariea  rather  than  provinces.    Tb?  ^ 

the  grand  viziers,  and  but  rarely  with  success,  introduced  numerous  reforms ;  amocf  " 

Montecuculi,  Sobieski,  Louis  of  Baden,  and  the  decree  known  as  the  Aotti^iAmr'i- 

Prince  Eugene  destroyed  the  Turkish  power  on  referred  to,  first  promulgated  in  ISSd'ii: 

the  Danul^ ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Oarlowitz  in  firmed  at  the  dose  of  the  Orimean  wtr !: 

1699  Mnstapha  II.  surrendered  almost  all  the  The  claims  of  the  czar  Nicholas  to  a  pn* 

Hungarian  provinces  to  Austria,  Azof  to  Peter  ate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  s:h: 

the  Great  of  Bussia,  Podolia  and  Ukraine  to  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ed^su  - 

Poland,  and  the  Morea  and  Dalmatia  to  Venice.  1858,  in  which  England,  France,  and  S.- . 

During  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  subsequently  Joined.    (See  Cbdcea.)   A-: 

Turkey  was  at  war,  with  brief  intervals  of  peace  ault  of  this  war,  in  the  early  part  of  vL 

or  truce,  with  Bussia,  and  much  of  the  time  Turkish  forces  under  Omer  Pasha  di'sdr.r.-. 

with  Austria  also.    Though  occasionally  sue-  themselves,  the  access  to  the  month  <: 

oessful,  this  protracted  warfare  was  on  the  whole  Danube  and  the  territory  around  it  wert 

exceedingly  disastrous  to  Turkey,  causing  her  to  Turkey,  and  Bussia  was  forbidden  t. : 

the  loss  of  the  Orimea  and  all  her  possessions  N.  tain  any  considerable  fleet  in  the  Black  * 

of  the  Black  sea,  and  of  the  exclusive  navigation  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  authoritj  qt  - 

of  that  sea  and  the  straits  connected  with  it.  subjects  of  the  Porte.    The  Crimean  tc*  r 

In  other  quarters,  too,  losses  were  suffered.  foUowed,  as  it  was  preceded,  by  conaiC  - 

The  reign  of  Selim  III.  (1789  to  1807),  though  troubles  with  the  small  aemi-independcii  **■ 

characterized  by  enlightened  reforms  and  gr^  of  Montenegro.     In  June,  1858.  (ajoz-  ' 

ability,  was  one  in  which  disaster  still  followed  hammedans  at  Jiddah  massacred  the  I* 

the  empire.    By  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  the  and  French  consuls ;  the  town  was  hou  • 

Dniester  was  made  the  frontier  between  Bus-  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  snbseqvrr 

sia  and  Turkey.    Several  of  the  pashas  aspired  part  of  the  criminals  were  discovered  in: 

to  independence,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  cuted.     In  Sept.  1859,  a  conspiracr  ws: 

Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France,  which  end-  covered,  having  for  its  purpose  the  a3ai-<* 

ed  in  considerable  concessions  to  that  power;  tion  of  the  sultan  and  his  principal  nii:-- 

and  wars  with  Bussia  and  England  and  the  re^  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  r^-'y- 

hellion  of  the  janizaries  made  the  condition  of  the  principal  movers  in  it  were  arratcc . 

Turkey  more  perilous  than  ever  before.    Selim  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  b  i 

was  deposed  in  1 807,  at  the  instance  of  the  jani-  tress.    In  June,  1860,  a  war  broke  out  I- :  - 

zaries  and  the  grand  mufti,  in  consequence  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  Syria,  tiKi : 

the  reforms  he  had  introduced.  The  one  year's  thousands  of  both  races  were  massacrtd 

reign  of  Mustapha  IV.,  who  restored  the  an-  interposition  of  France  and  England  lee  ^  - 

oient  regime,  was  followed  in  1808  by  the  vigor-  adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  its  $i:" 

ous  administration  of  Mahmoud  II.    Introdu-  sion,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  &.' 

cing  more  radical  reforms  than  any  of  his  pre-  of  the  same  year.    On  June  25,  Wh  -' 

decessors,  concluding  peace  with  England  in  Me^jid  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  b»  b: 

1809  and  Bussia  in  1812,  not  without  consider-  Abdul  Aziz,  who  has  commenced  a  dedc^  * 

able  sacrifice  of  territory,  and  ridding  himself  trenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the  f-^ ' 

by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  janizaries,  he  was  ment,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  more  : 

in  a  position  to  rule  successfully  and  with  ad-  cient  ruler  than  his  predecessor.    Tli* 

vantage  to  his  empire ;  but  the  revolution  of  reign,  however,  is  already  troubled  b/  ■  * 

the  Greeks  and  the  insurrection  of  Mehemet  newed  conflict  with  Montenegro,  whicb  <  • 

Ali  in  Egypt  involved  him  in  new  and  still  part  of  the  Turks  is  carried  on,  with  ^&-'  - 

greater  difficulties.    Greece  achieved  her  inde-  success,  under  the  command  of  Omer  Ts>^^ 
pendence  at  an  almost  fatal  cost  to  Turkey,        TUBKEY  BUZZABD,  the  popular  lur 

The  revolted  pasha  of  Egypt  had  also  substah-  one  of  the  common  American  vnltnres.  ^« 

tially  attained  to  an  independent  position,  when  te$  aura  (Illig.).    It  ia  about  2{  feet  loo:  '* 

in  1840  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  6  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill,  as  in  tk« 

exception  of  France,  deeming  the  adherence  of  apeoiea  of  the  genus  (which  inoindes  thi 

Egypt  to  Turkey  necessary  to  the  maintenance  ^ture  or  carrion  crow  and  the  peat  u 

of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  reduced  him  nia  vulture),  is  long  and  comparatirelj  ^''^ 

to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.     On  the  death  with  an  arched,  strong  tip ;  a  lai^  ^  ^- ' 

of  Mahmoud  in  1889,  his  son  Abdul  Me<^id,  then  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  \^' 

but  16  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.    In  nostrils  are  placed;  wings  long  and  P"  *  ; 

July,  1841,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  guaran-  the  8d  and  4th  quills  nearly  equal  and  I'*-"' 

teed  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even;  tars  >.  ^ 

result  of  which  was  the  consolidation   and  plumed  below  ihe  knee,  and  with  smali  sut^ 
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>^  weak,  united  by  a  small  membrane,  hind  Taranian  family,  of  which  the  chief  common 
^hort  and  weak,  and  claws  strong;  head  characteristics  have  been  pointed  out  under 
[   Deck  naked,  no  fleshy  crest,  and  the  pin-  Turanian  Kacb  and  Languages.    They  con- 
re*   black.    All  the  vnltnres  which  have  the  stitnte  together  a  well  marked  group  of  nearly 
rils  perforated  belong  to  the  new  world;  related  idioms;   even  the   Yakoot — ^the   one 
<  ^' e  II us  is  one  of  the  sub-family  «ar(;oramj:7Ai-  which  differs  most  from  the  rest,  and  is  sop- 
or condors.    The  color  is  brownish  black,  posed  to  have  severed  itself  from  the  main  stem 
1  a  purplish  lustre,  darkest  on  the  back  and  before  the  division  of  the  latter  into  its  other 
•K  r  part  of  tail,  and  some  pale  edgings;  bill  branches — is  so  distinctly  a  Turkish  language 
owish ;  head  and  neck  bright  red,  with  a  that  its  relationship  is  apparent  npon  the  most 
scattered  hair-like  feathers  and  wrinkled  superficial  examination ;  and  it  has  been  assert- 
1 :  pi  urn  age  commencing  on  the  neck  with  a  ed,  although  doubtless  without  good  reason,  that 
ilar  ruff  of  prominent  feathers.    It  is  found  a  Yakoot  from  the  Lena  could  make  himself 
over  North  America,  except  the  arctic  re-  passably  understood  at  Constantinople.     The 
--,  going  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  N.  as  Tartar  dialects  are  for  the  most  part  known  only 
1  British  possessions,  but  on  the  Atlantic  by  scanty  vocabularies  and  the  descriptions  of 
Vv  seen  N.  of  New  Jersey;  but  it  is  most  travellers;  a  few  have  been  treated  granmiat- 
•  lant    in  the  southern  states,  migrating  ically;  three  or  four,  as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatai 
her  from  the  colder  parts.    It  is  essentially  or  oriental  Turkish,  and  the  Osmanli,  have  re- 
rrion  eater,  though  it  will  devour  any  kind  ceived  literary  culture,  and  are  to  be  studied 
[  •.  >h  meat,  and  even  small  living  mammals,  in  written  monuments.    Of  these  last,  the  dia- 
i<^.  and  reptiles;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  lect  of  the  tribe  which  has  been  during  the  past 
kill  weak  and  sickly  animals  in  the  fields.  600  years  dominant  in  European  and  Asiatic 
.-^ociates  in  flocks  of  25  to  80,  even  when  Turkey,  or  the  Osmanli  Turkish,  as  it  is  dia- 
lled in  ir,  becoming  very  familiar  in  the  tinctively  called,  is  of  by  far  the  greatest  im- 
Iiern  cities,  where  it  performs  a  very  use-  portance,  and  to  it  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our 
-<  a venger^s  work  in  devouring  any  carrion  attention.    Its  peculiarities  are  such  as  nata- 
liinal  filth  left  in  the  streets ;  it  is  called  rally  result  from  its  position  and  its  culture 
'1  Crow  vulture  in  Jamaica,  and  gallinazo  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Arabic  and 
.1  ny  places  in  the  8.  W.  portions  of  North  Persian;  every  part  of  its  vocabulary,  and  even 
rica.    It  finds  out  its  prey  at  a  great  dis-  some  departments  of  its  grammar,  are  filled 
e  by  the  acute  sense  of  sight,  like  other  with  Arabic  and  Persian  elements ;  so  that  it 
'  ircr^;  its  flight  is  lofty,  and  uncommonly  presents  the  remarkable  and  unique  spectacle 
■  t'ul  and  long  sustained,  sailing  for  miles  of  a  dialect  made  up  of  materials  derived  from 
;i»it  apparent  effort,  with  the  tips  of  the  the  three  grand  and  totally  disconnected  fami- 
_:>  1  >  ent  upward  by  the  weight  of  the  body ;  lies  of  language,  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and 
^  oft  on  seen  in  company  with  the  black  vul-  Indo-European,  to  the  detriment,  of  course,  of 
',  liawks,  kites,  and  crows;  it  is  also  a  good  its  native  character,  by  the  corruption  of  its 
<vcr  on  the  ground.    Its  average  weight  is  forms  and  the  artificiality  of  its  style.    This  is 
)-.,  wliich  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  true  especially,  however,  of  the  language  which 
k  vulture;  it  is  also  less  common  than  the  is  taught  in  the  grammars  and  written  in  the 
►  r  bird,  more  retired  in  its  habits,  and,  literature;  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  people 
:_']i  more  inclined  to  carrion,  neater,  better  is  a  much  purer  Turkish.    The  Osmanli  is  usu- 
.  rl,  and  a  more  rapid  and  elegant  flier.    It  ally  written  with  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which 
•ii(i  of  particular  roosting  places,  generally  is  exceedingly  ill  suited  to  it,  as  to  the  Persian^ 
}i  aiul  dead  cypresses  in  deep  swamps;   it  since  it  marks  the  vowels  very  imperfectly,  and 
.-.s  freely,  immersing  the  bill  to  the  base  in  its  distinction  of  consonantal  sounds  is  in 
t;ikinj5  long  draughts;  it  is  very  sensitive  part  defective  and  in  part  redundant;  to  con- 
>  (1,  and  liable  to  disease  about  the  eyes  and  struct  the  spoken  alphabet  and  phonetic  form 
^  in  the  shape  of  warts  and  excrescences;  of  the  language  from  the  published  grammars 
n  alarmed  or  provoked  it  utters  a  loud  hiss-  is  well  nijrh  an  impossibility.    It  is  also  some- 
noi^e.     In  the  southern  states  the  breeding  times  written  with  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
'»n  hef^ins  early  in  February,  the  nest  being  which  represents  it  much  more  faithfully.    It 
i!y  j)laced  in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree,  or,  has  9  vowels:  4  hard,  viz.,  a,  o,  Uy  and  a  pecn- 
-  ^aid,  oven  on  the  ground,  and  containing  liar  guttural  i  ;  and  6  soft,  viz.,  d  (a  flat),  «,  »*, 
_ '„'  <,  2 1^  by  2  inches,  light  cream-colored,  o  (French  ^w),  and  H  (French  u).    Jn  the  same 
.1  irre{zular  black  and  brown  marks;  both  word,  as  a  general  rule,  only  vowels  of  one  or 
'>  incubate,  each  feeding  the  other  and  the  of  the  other  of  these  classes  are  allowed  to 
i   u'   with    the  disgorged  contents  of  the  succeed  one  another;   the  dominant  syllable, 
.uli;  incubation  lasts  82  days,  and  only  which  is  usually  the  final  one  of  the  root  or 
hrood  is  raised  in  a  season ;  the  nests  be-  theme,  assimilating  to  its  own  character  all  that 
••  extremely  dirty  and  fetid.  follow  it.    The  consonants  are  y,  r,  I;  ng^  n, 
riJvISH  LANGUAGE   AND   LITER  A-  m;  #,  «,  %h,  zh;  kh,  gh,  /,  v;  h,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b; 
ilE.    The  languages  spoken  by  the  different  h;  and  the  compounds  ch^  j.    The  language 
-  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  origin  form  a  prin-  has  no  proper  articles,  although  its  numeral 
il  division  of  the  great  Scythian,  Altaic,  or  *'one"  and  its  demonstrative  are  sometimes 
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QMd  nearly  as  articlM.    Th«  adljective  it uiin-  i.  e.,  I  had  straok.    6j  theae  ibmh  in 

flaoted.    Tha  noana  have  no  disonotion  of  gan-  Tariety  of  mora  or  leaa  gennine  ?ak!  f.<r: 

dar ;  their  plnral  ia  formed  by  the  addition  of  produced,  in  the  admiaaion  andclMBSa% . 

lar  or  Itr,    There  ia  no  nominative  case-end-  which,  however,  grammariana  greailj  L 

ing ;    the  unchanged  theme  ia  employed  aa  and  the  verbal  paradigm  ia  a  very  rid  . 

aopjeot,  in  addresa  (vocative),  and  also  aa  in-  regarda  the  number  and  nicebr  of  xa  u. 

definite  object  of  a  verb.    Of  casea,  formed  by  tiona.     The  prepositiona  In  TurkisL  r- 

inaeparable  affixed  particles,  which  may  prop-  postpositive  amzes;  many  proper  prep  ^. 

ar]y  be  regarded  aa  terminationa  of  deden-  however,  are  borrowed  by  it  from  th«  i 

aion,  there  are  an  aocuaative,  in  t;  a  genitive^  and  Persian,  and  are  placed  and  coo^n 

in  ung;  a  dative,  in  a;  an  ablative,  in  den;  cording  to  the  usage  of  those  langiux 

an  instnmiental,  in  le;  and  a  locative,  in  (2s.  ia  almost  entirely  destitute  of  anj  :. 

These  suffixes  are,  aaving  certain  slight  eu-  tiona  except  those  of  Arabic  andPeRiir 

phonic  changea,  invariable ;  they  are  appended  aome  of  wnich — aa  thoae  for  and,  bst  <  - 

to  the  simple  theme  in  the  singular,  and  to  the  that — are  in  frequent  and  familiar  \ist  -j 

plural  sign  Ur  in  the  plural.    The  numerala  more  in  the  formal  and  written  stjlt :  ■ 

•TO  :  1,  bir;  2,  tki;  S.ikh;  4,  dort;  5,  bM;  the  conversationaL    The  place  of  cos;. 

6,  eUi;  7,  yedi;  8,  iehiz;  9,  dohtu;  10,  on;  is  supplied  by  gerundives  and  poaficssi^r 

11,  on  hir,  te. ;  20,  yegirmi;  80,  otut;  40,  through  meana  of  which  the  differen:  l  . 

hkh;  60,  elli;  60,  eltmith;  70,  yetmUh;  80,  of  a  compound  aentence  are  tviud  - 

MJum;  90jdok9an;  100,  yoa;  1000,  &»n^.    To  with  the  principal  verb  idways  ai  '^ 

form  the  ordinala,  inji  is  added.    The  personal  Thia  position  of  the  verb,  together  v 

pronouns,  which  alone  offer  aome  anomalies  operationof  the  rule  that  the  determiil: 

of  declension,  are :  I,  ben;  we,  bu  ;  thou,  ien;  must  precede  the  determined,  gives  the  /. 

ya,  fts.    In  the  third  person  we  have  rather  a  construction  an  inverted  form  wli'i 

demonstrative  than  a  peraonal  pronoun:  that  aeema  very  strange  to  our  apprel^:^ 

one,  d;  thoae,  anlar»    Possessive  pronominal  Litkbatube.    The  earliest  literature  p 

aaffixea  are:  in,  my ;  mts,  our;  n,  thj;  ntM,  by  any  of  the  divisionaof  the  Tiirk>: 

your ;  f  or  n,  his,  hers,  its ;  lari  or  len^  their,  that  of  the  Uigurs,  a  remote  eastern  Ic: 

Theae  are  appended  directly  to  the  nominal  the  family,  who  oiiginaUy  occupied  u: 

theme,  singular  or  plural,  and  the  affixea  of  try  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  but  later  er^ 

case  follow  them,  as  baba-lar-un^dany  from  my  themselvea  about  the  Tangnu  Tag^i^i 

tB^WB,    There  is  no  relative  pronoun,  except  a  conapicuous  part  in  the  oontasts  tsc 

the  Persian  kL    The  verbal  roota  are  not  al-  tions  of  central  Asia  during  aeveni  '^■ 

ways  reducible  to  a  monoayllabic  form.    From  until  their  nationality  waa  awallowed :, 

aadi  root  are  formed  a  number  of  themes  of  Mongol  empire,  about  A.  D.  1200.  S 

derivative  ooigugation,  by  adding  coniugational  of  culture  and  Christianity  was  coma 

affixes ;  these  are,  for  the  paaaive,  u;  for  the  to  them  from  Syria,  doubtless  bj  >'^>  '-> 

reflexive,  in;  for  the  reciprocal,  uA;  for  the  missionaries;  and  their  scanty  sIpbiK'. 

canaal,  der;  and  for  the  negative,  me;  which  characters,  formed  from  the  Sjri*:^  -^ 

laat,  by  preflxing  0,  becomes  a  sign  of  impossi-  later  the  parent  of  the  Mongol  and  Mi'  J 

bility.    Any  or  aU  of  theae  affixes  may  be  com-  alphabets.   Most  of  the  Uigur  litenar^ 

bined  at  once  with  a  verbal  root,  ao  far  aa  the  and  of  what  remains  o^y  few  re'.  ^ 

idea  admita  of  their  combined  modification ;  ao  found  their  way  to  Europe ;  little  is  ^ 

that  in  theory  we  may  have  aa  many  as  86  it  in  detiul,  although  it  hsa  been  intdt : 

themes  fh>m  one  root,  each  conjugated  through-  aome  information  re^>ecting  the  bistor  y 

out  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  simple  root :  people.    They  are  aaid  by  tiie  Chines: : 

a.  ff,y  from  eev-mehj  to  love  (meh  ia  infinitive  received  and  translated  the  Chinese 

affix),  come  $ec-il^me^meh^  not  to  be  loved;  and  histories,  and  they  are  knowB  al^; 

eee^dir'il-mehf  to  be  made  to  love ;  Mo-iiA-t^  adopted  to  some  extent  the  BaddhL<t  c 

ama-f»i«ik,  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved  by  one  and  literature.   The  second  era  of  T^*^' 

another,  &c.    The  root  of  the  verb,  without  ture  dates  from  the  conquest  by  Tor^'* 

affix,  is  the  2d  Person  singular  imperative :  of  the  countries  of  Mofaammedsn  As^ 

a.  ^.,  100,  level    The  tenaes  and  moods  are  of  ning  with  the  latter  half  of  tbe  10th  c  ' 

two  kinds,  simple  and  periphrastic.    The  for-  Overrunniuff  firat  the  north-eastern  f^ 

mer  are  formed  either  by  appending  a  predi-  of  Iran,  and  finding  there  tbe  new  Pc^M 

oative  pronominal  suffix  to  a  participle  (except  erature   commencing  its  csreer^  ut '  ^ 

in  the  8d  person,  which  ia  left  without  suffix),  chie&  became  ita  admirers,  patron^s  ^^ 

or  by  adding  a  possessive  suffix  to  a  noun  of  tors,  and  the  Turkish  mind  and  lao^"-* 

action;  thus,  fh)m  dogmak^  to  strike:  prea.  oeived  that  atrong  Persian  impreKVu.^ 

part,  doguty  striking ;  prea.  dogur-vm^  atariking-  have  ever  aince  borne.    The  eastero  • 

I,  i,  e.y  I  am  atriking,  t  atrike;  pret  dogdrun^  literature,  or  that  produced  beyona  t* 

itriking-mine,  t.  a.,  I  have  struck.    The  peri-  plan,  ia  usuaDy  called  the  Jagataitf.  n' 

phrastio  tenses  are  formed  by  combining  a  par-  name  given  to  that  country  in  the  pa-^ ' 

tidple  or  noun  of  action  with  an  aoxiliair  the  Mongol  empire.    ItiamQchle«i^|^^' 

yarb ;  aa  dogmkh  idumy  having  stmok  waa  i,  and  also  much  less  known,  than  mt^-^ 
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lie  western  branch.    Its  most  flonrishinff  tite  official  historians,  ^hey  are  most  yalnable 

« kd  was  from  the  time  of  Tamerlane  (1400)  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  em- 

:  i  at  of  Baber  (died  1580).    Its  most  admired  pire,  in  its  internal  and  its  external  relations, 

lior  is  Mir  All  Shir,  Uie  vizier  of  Snitan  oaad-ed-Deen  wrote  under  Solyman,  and  has 

-so in,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  been  excelled  hj  none  who  came  after  hhn 

^  I  <tr9^  particularly  of  the  poet  Jam! ;  his  in  dignity  and  philosophic  spirit ;  he  brought 

t   interesting  work,  perhaps,  is  his  colleo*  the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Turkiah 

i    of  biographies  of  earlier  Jagataian  poets,  power  down  to  1626.    Of  the  same  period  is 

1  specimens  of  their  productions.   Of  prime  Lami'i,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 

.tirtance  also  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own  Turkish  authors,  and   in   some  departments 

;tnd  times  by  Sultan  Baber,  the  conqueror  quite  unsurpassed.    His  works  are  of  varied 

i  i  ndostan  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynas«  character,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  indnde 

\  1  lich  has  only  just  become  finally  extinct ;  many  translations  from  the  Persian.    Faali,  dis> 

\'  cover  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and  are  tinguished  by  depth  of  thought  and  tendemaaa 

I  ten  with  entire  simplicity  and  naturalness,  of  sentiment,  lived  till  1668.    But  the  chief  or- 

L-   astronomical  works  prepared  at  Samar-  nament  of  the  century  is  Baki,  the  acknowl* 

. '  1 .   under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  edged  prince  of  Turkish  lyrio  poets,  and  ranked 

j-h  Beg  (died  1449),  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  by  the  orientals  with  the  Persian  fiai^  and  the 

•  •  r  ve  honorable  notice. — ^The  literature  of  the  Arab  Motanebbi  in  the  trio  of  unrivalled  mas- 
-tern,  or  Osmanli  Turks,  to  which  alone  we  ters  of  song.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1600, 
irilly  apply  the  name  (^Turkish  literature,  is  A  new  period  of  literary  activity  and  exoel- 

t^ediagly  rich,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  of  lence,  although  decidedly  inferior  to  that  al- 
rior  interest,  because  it  contains  so  little  ready  referred  to,  followed  in  the  17th  oentor 
it  is  original  and  distinctively  national  in  style  ry,  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  vizier 
1   spirit.    It  is  mainly  an  imitation,  more  or  £5prili,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.    Most 
<^  successful,  of  Persian  models;  or,  in  part,  worthy  of  note  here  are  Nebi,  the  most  admiiw 
Arabic  also.    As  the  language  of  the  Os-  ed  poet  of  the  century,  Nefi,  the  first  of  Turk- 
il's  is  crowded  full  of  Persian  words,  com-  ish  satirists,  Naima  the  historian,  and  Higi 
-nids.  phrases,  forms  of  construction  even,  so  Khalfah,  the  historian,  geographer,  biographer, 
'  'leir  history,  their  philosophy,  their  poetry^  and  encyclopfedist,  a  man  of  inunense  learning 
-V -w^orking  of  Persian  material,  an  echo  of  and  inda8try,whose  history  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
r^ian  taste.     The  history  of  the  Osmanli  and  Turkish  literature,  in  Ahtbic,  is  a  ehidl 
•'-;itiire  commeuces  with  that  of  Osmanli  authority  upon  its  subject,  for  both  the  East 
tlouality;  even  before  the  power  of  the  dy-  and  the  West.    In  the  18th  century,  the  dis- 
-ry  was  established  by  the  capture  of  Con-  tiuguished  vizier  Raghib  Pasha  is  eminent  both 
■  iiriiiople,  works  had  been  produced  which  as  an  author  and  as  a  patron  of  learning;  bat 
^'  ruLtioQ  has  never  let  perish,  and  has  hardly  among  the  innumerable  writers,  in  every  de- 
oiled;   prominent  among  the  great  names  partment,  of  the  last  century  or  two,  there  are 
rtiis  era  are  those  of  Sheikhi,  the  romantic  few  who  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed; 
>  t,  and  also  the  ablest  physician  of  his  time,  we  may  mention  merely  Said  Bufet  Effendi, 
Sol y man  Ohelebi,  of  Nesimi  the  free- think-  Aini  Efiendi,  and  Pertev  Efiendi  as  the  most 
,  il:c*.    Bat  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  esteemed  poets.    The  Turks  have  done  little 
•old  history  of  the  literature  was  the  follow-  for  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  illua* 
^  (ontury,  the  16th,  chiefly  daring  the  reigns  tration  of  their  own  language,  but,  on  the  oth- 
S  >)ymaa  the  Magnificent  and  his  son  Seiim.  er  hand,  a  great  deal  for  that  of  the  Arabic 
.Ay  iu  the  century  wrote  Meshihi,  renowned  and  Persian.    The  press  was  introduced  into 
Lji  elegiast,  and  Xemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  a  man  Constantinople  early  in  the  18th  century,  by 
uiii  versal  learning,  and  an  admired  author  in  Ibrahim    Eflendi,  and,  both  there  and  else- 
•ny  different  departments,  especially  in  his-  where,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  publishing 
y  and  in  Moslem  jurisprudence.    Both  these  the  most  important  works  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
inrhes  are  of  great  importance  and  promi-  and  Turkish,  especially  the  latter  (including  the 
1  CO  in  the  Turkish  literature.    The  latter  of  series  of  official  histories),  together  with  hosts 
'III — of  inferior  interest  to  us,  but  of  the  of  less  valuable  or  altogether  insignificant  pro- 
.'  test  consequence  to  Uie  Turks  themselves,  ductions.    Many  translations  have  been  made 
i  ii8  double  aspect,  religious  and  legal,  and  by  the  Turks  of  European  as  well  as  oriental 
^o  indispensable  to  those  who  would  fully  un-  works. — The  most  accessible  and  useful  helps 
-"-^t  and  the  internal  life  of  the  nation — is  illus-  to  the  study  of  Turkish  are,  of  grammars,  those 
>-<  d  by  an  unbroken  series  of  great  writers,  of  Davids  (London,  1882)  and  Redhouse  (in 
ri  history,  beside  general  and  independent  au-  French,  Paris,  1846);    Eazem-Beg's  grammar 

•  >r<,  Huch  as  Mohammed  Eflendi,  Bechevi,  (in  Russian ;  but  in  (German  by  2ienker,  Leipsio, 

<  ji  Khalfah,  &c.,  deserve  especial  notice  the  1848)  includes  also  the  other  dialects,  and  is 

e  of  otlicial  historiographers  and  annalists  valuable  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  lan- 

i  tlte  realm,  commencing  with  Saad-ed-Deen ;  guage;  Bohtlingk^s  Yakoot  grammar  (in  Ger- 

^<)n£r  his  successors  may  be  particularly  men-  man,  St  Petersburg,  1851)  is  also  important  in 

'  lO'l  Noima,  Beshid,  Izzi,  and  Vasif.    Not-  this  bearing.    Of  chrestomathies,  we  have  one 

:  Upstanding  the  turgid  and  affected  style  of  by  Dieterici  (in  French,  Berlin,  1854),  aadfiai^ 
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kdr*B  reading  book,  grammar,  and  vooabnlary  Tarka  had  wandered  westward  mfaxv 

(London,  1^4).     The   best  dictionaries   are  Don ;  they  are  mentioned  bj  Pliny  imd^.r 

those  of  Eieffer  and  Bianchi  (2d  edition,  Paris,  name  of  TnrcflB,  and  by  Pomponius  Mel& ' 

1848-*6,  Torkiah-French),  and  Redhouse  (Lon-  that  of  Iurc» ;  while  other  tribes  bad  y^- 

don,  1866-7);  a  new  and  more  complete  one,  after  penetrated  into  the  moimtaiDOQsn:: 

by  Zenker,  explained  in  French  and  German,  is  of  Asia  Minor.    In  the  4th  and  5th  cti 

now  (1862)  upon  the  point  of  appearing.     See  of  the  Christian  era,  a  portion  ci  the ' 

also  Max  Mailer,  ""  Science  of  Langnage"  (Lon-  who  had  remained  in  the  N.  W.  of  CLi-.  ^ 

don  and  New  York,  1862).  ceeded  in  conquering  two  provinc«  c 

TURKS,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  country,  which  they  organized  as  iitdr.v 

of  the  Turanian  family,  for  an  account  of  kinffdoins,to  which  the  Chinese  give  tU: 

whose  linguistic  and  ethnological  affinities  the  of  Tchao  and  Northern  Uang ;  but  the  r . 

reader  is  referred  to  the  arti^es  on  the  Tuba-  part  of  those  who  were  driren  oat  ; 

viAK  Raob  Ain>  Lavovaobs,  and  Turkish  Lan-  8d  century  rallied  around  Lake  BilL.. 

OUAOB  AKD  LiTBBATUBB.    In  former  ethnologi-  afker  the  6th  century  made  no  forther  r 

oal  classifications  they  were  sometimes  set  down  appearance  in  histo^.    In  the  earl j  psj: 

aa  a  Caucasian  race,  and  in  physical  charac-  6th  century  a  new  Turkish  empire,  ap% 

teristios  some  of  their  tribes  are  nearly  or  quite  having  its  nucleus  in  what  is  now  Indu-. 

what  has  been  termed  Caucasian;  but  more  Toorkistan  and Soongaria,  threatened;, 

recent  science  shows  that  witib  the  Indo-Euro-  of  Asia.    They  renewed  their  coot  « 

pean  family  they  have  no  connection.    The  first  China  at  the  £.  and  with  Persia  st  ti? ' 

traces  we  find  of  them  are  as  dwellers  upon  the  and  in  669  formed  an  alliance  with  J:-' 

northern  slopes  of  the  Altai  range  and  along  the  then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  for  u 

valleys  of  the  Tang-nu  mountains,  between  the  throw  of  the  Sassanidea.    But  tlu»  I 

Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers,  on  the  confines  of  Si-  empire  (which  the  Chinese  called  Ixt-l 

beria  and  China.    From  this  region  a  portion  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Turks  at  imperi. 

them  emigrated  S.  W.  into  the  country  now  nation,  was  an   agglomeration  of  ^ 

known  as  Independent  Toorkistan,  occupying  peoples  in  one  huge  nation,  with  do  c 

the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus ;  another  bond  of  union  or  citizenship,  and  its  re^ 

party,  taking  a  S.  S.  £.  course,  passed  beyond  ness  contributed  to  its  weakness,  h  '- 

the  Altai,  crossed  the  great  desert  and  the  Thian-  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  sttacL' 

i^an  mountains/ and  established  themselves  in  Hoei-he  or  Hoei-hu,  as  the  CluneK  ' 

the  vicinity  of  Koko-nor  and  around  the  waters  them  (the  Uigurs  of  western  writers' . 

of  the  Hoang-ho.    Here  they  led  a  nomadic  Turkish  tribe  who  had  previously  be^^  * 

life,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  of  the  Tu-kiu  empire.      There  were 

afforded  pasturage  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  time,  and  had  been  for  some  oentarie^  ^ 

and  depending  upon  these  and  the  resources  of  Turkish  tribes  or  nationa  in  central  ^.-'^ 

the  chase  for  a  subsistence.    A  small  number  Uigurs  never  attained  to  the  vast  [  ■ 

of  their  tribes  preferred  a  permanent  settle-  their  predecessors,  but  they  were  tlir  ' 

ment,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  Turkish  tribes  to  adopt  a  wntteo  .-'- 

but  the  great  body  were  for  ages  nomads,  and  At  first  they  were  Buddhists ;  butalx*- ' 

by  their  frequent  excursions  for  plunder  into  century  they  became  very  genenllf  '> 

the  Chinese  towns  and  villages  became  the  ter-  pies  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  9th  or  l<ti: 

ror  of  that  industrious  but  timid  race.    This  embraced  Islamism,  which  had  mastL 

branch  of  the  Turkish  family,  occupying  N.  W.  suited  to  their  taste.   In  the  West  tlt^' 

China,  were  called  by  the  Chinese  Hiung-nu  was  overthrown  in  848  by  the  Kirghe«Xi  ji 

("  vile  slaves"),  but  proved  too  powerful  for  but  they  maintained  an  independent  *  --] 

tiiem  for  several  centuries ;  and  their  empire  in  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Thian-shaa  wx<  ^  -n 

the  2d  century  B.  C.  extended,  it  is  said,  from  A.  D.  1000,  when  the  increasing  v^*^^'  ^^ 

the  sea  of  Japan  to  the  Volga,  and  embraced  iKhitans  in  China  compelled  tbeircr.  "^ 

the  whole  of  central  Asia  and  a  considerable  westward.    The   invasion  of  GeD?r>  ^  ^ 

portion  of  Siberia.  They  intermarried  with  the  overthrew  the  last  remains  of  the  Tc'';^ 

uaperial  family  of  China,  and  held  the  Chinese  pire  in  central  Asia ;  but  the  promint^i^' 

nation  as  vassiEds.    At  length,  near  the  com-  of  that  conqueror  and  his  successors  v^" 

mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese  from  this  very  tribe  of  Uigurs  on  b> 

emperor,  by  the  aid  of  barbarian  allies,  defeat-  their  superior  intelligence.    But  vbiii 

ed  the  Hiung-nu,  and  by  encouraging  divisions  the  time  waning  in  power  in  the:: 

between  their  tribes  contributed  to  their  final  seats,  the  Turks  were  aoquiring  new  t^' 

overthrow.    In  A.  D.  90  that  portion  of  the  in  the  West.  In  the  6th  and  7tb  center 

Hiung-nu  empire  occupying  the  region  S.  of  the  were  already  in  possession  of  an  eitc'^^ 

Altai  united  with  the  Chinese  in  a  war  upon  gion  in  what  is  now  Aaaatio  Turkey  *-- 

the  northern  portion,  which  resulted  in  their  pressing  forward  toward  8.  £•  ^^^' 

expulsion  from  the  territory  they  had  hitherto  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  Tooio^ 

occupied,  and  their  return  to  their  former  home  Ikshidea,  who  were  the  reigning  ^J--' 

in  Independent  Toorkistan.    Before  the  com-  Egypt,  were  Turks.  In  the  9thc^f^.^! 

mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  a  tribe  of  iah  dynasty,  the  Taheridei}  rated  ^* 
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:  their  snccessors,  tbe  Gaznevides  and  the  are  In  the  habit  of  coming  over  annually  fWim 

"i'les,  extended  their  sway  from  Persia  to  the  Bermudas  to  work  at  salt  raking,  retaming 

M  between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.    A  when  the  season  is  over.    This  and  the  Gaicos 

•v.*   f-imous  Turkish  dynasty  however  than  gronp  constitute  a  U.  8.  consulate,  of  which  the 

r  of  these  was  that  of  the  Seljooks  (see  ports  of  entry  are  Grand  Turk,  Salt  Cay,  East 

■i>oKs),  whose  dominion  extended  in  the  Harbor,  and  West  Caicos.    The  value  of  im- 

r  part  of  the  11th  century  from  the  fron-  ports  from  the  United  States  in  1860  was  $87,- 

-  «»f' China  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  829.70,  and  of  salt  exported  to  the  United 

i  1 3  predecessors,  this  vast  empire  crumbled  States  $107,978.74.    American  vessels  entered, 

i  'ces  from  its  want  of  homogeneity,  and  the  164,  tonnage  86,634,  which  was  a  decrease  of 

v>kian  sultans  submitted  to  be  the  tributa-  68  vessels  from  the  previous  year,  while  the 

•  if  tlie  Mongol  emperors.  At  the  beginning  British  shipping  in  the  American  trade  had  in- 

Le  14th  century  the  Ottoman  empire  was  creased.     The  total  exports  from  the  district  in 

led  by  Othman,  a  Seljook  chief,  and  in  the  1858  amounted  to  about  $200,000,  and  the  im- 

.  coding  centuries  spread  over  a  vast  ter-  ports  to  $175,000. 

y  in  Asia  and  Europe.  (See  Turkey.)  The  TURMERIC,  the  rhizoma  of  the  East  Indian 

vi^h    tribes  which  had  submitted  to  the  plant  <;{/rcuma  ^n^a,  and  also  of  the  (7.  rotufi- 

j-^  >\  invasion  in  1257,  and  still  remained  in  <2a,  of  the  natural  order  zingiberaeea.    The  root 

region  of  the  Thian-shan,  the  Aral,  and  the  is  perennial,  tuberous,  and  internally  of  a  deep 

•lan,  sent  out  colonies  N.  of  the  Caspian  yellow  or  orange  color.    The  plant  is  cultivated 

}  that  portion  of  southern  Russia  lying  on  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  ChinA, 

Sorders  of  the  Black  sea,  where,  under  the  Bengal,  and  Java.    The  root  obtained  from 

1*^  of  Tartars,  several  tribes  of  them  still  oc-  China  is  said  to  be  the  best.    It  is  received  in 

•  \  extensive  territories.    While  acknowledg-  short  cylindrical  pieces  about  as  thick  as  the 
:  lie  Russian  sway,  they  are  still  zealous  Mo-  finger,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  greenish  yellow 

!^:nediins.    The  Tartar  invaders  of  Toorkis-  externally,  hard  and  compact,  and  easily  pnl- 

.  iustead  of  impressing  their  own  habits  and  verized  to  a  yellow  powder.    It  has  a  peculiar 

_'  i.iL'c  upon  the  Turks  of  that  country,  grad-  odor,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 

y  became  identified  with  the  people  they  matic  taste.    It  yields  to  alcohol  and  ether  a 

I  c  )nqnered  ;   and  eventually,  the  Turkish  yellow  coloring  matter  termed  cnrcumine,  the 

iunt  iigain  predominating,  in  the  age  fol-  color  of  which  is  rapidly  changed  by  alkalies 

.i!2r  the  death  of  T^^merlane  they  had  In-  to  reddish  brown;  a  property  which  is  made 

«1  and  subdued  Armenia  and  the  countries  use  of  in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  the 

It-rincr  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    From  presence  of  alkalies.    For  this  purpose  white 

-i  rogion  they  were  expelled  in  the  16th  cen-  unsized  paper  is  dyed  with  a  tmcture  or  de- 

y  by  the  Soofees.    In  the  same  century  the  coction  of  turmeric,  and  is  kept  in  the  labora- 

•<(ks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  primarily  inhabiting  tory  carefully  preserved  from  access  of  acid  or 

'  •*(>  ithern  provinces  of  Chinese  Toorkistan  alkaline  vapors.    This  is  what  is  called  tnr- 

<  >\v  the  Thian-shan  mountains,  and  said  to  be  meric  paper.    The  root  had  formerly  some  rep- 

(t-ndants  of  the  Uigurs  and  the  Naimans,  utation  as  a  medicine,  especially  for  jaundice 

}•'  their  way  westward  and  overran  not  only  and  other  visceral  diseases.    It  resembles  gin- 

:  pendent  Toorkistan,  but  the  countries  ad-  ger  in  its  properties  as  a  stimulant  aromatic; 

>  :it  OS  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  were,  after  and  in  India  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment, 

iriraining  their  power  for  more  than  a  cen-  especially  in  curries.    In  dyeing  it  afibrds  a 

y,  reduced  to  subjection  by  still  another  fine  yellow  color,   but    not  permanent.      In 

^<.'A\  tribe,  the  ToorkomauB,    The  Toorko-  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  give  a  color  to 

-  and  Usbecks  are  now,  in  the  ancient  seat  ointments  and  other  preparations. 

'he  Turks,  the  principal  remaining  tribes  TURNBULL,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  American 

Kit  poweriful  race.  The  Kalmucks  between  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Whitebum,  Lin- 

•  lower  Volga  and  Don,  the  Bashkirs  between  lithgowshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1809.    After 
Vo];;a  and  Irtish,  and  the  Yakoots  on  the  being  graduated  at  Glasgow  university,  he  at- 

.l:s  of  the  Lena,  are  also  Turkish  tribes,  in  tended  the  lectures  of  Chalmers  and  Wilson  at 

h  there  has  been  some  admixture  of  the  Edinburgh,  studied  theology  under  Drs.  Dick 

.   jol  element,  but  who  yet  preserve  suffi-  and  Mitchell,  united  with  the  Baptist  denomi- 

.*iy  the  Turkish  characteristics  to  be  fairly  nation,  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland 

Ined  as  belonging  to  the  great  Turkish  and  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 

!y.  The  Yakoots  are  the  only  Turkish  race  1833,  settling  in  Danbury,  Conn«    In  1835  he 

A\  professes  Shamanism.  accepted  an  appointment  as  a  home  missionary 

1  riiK'S  ISLANDS,  or  TrRQUxs,  a  group  of  to  Michigan,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 

*N  which  lie  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Detroit.    Two  years  later 

"  una  archipelago,  about  60  m.  N.  from  the  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became 

-*  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  pop.  esthnated  at  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  church  in  that  city. 

•<).    Grand  Key  or  Turk's  is  the  principal  In  1889  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 

.  kI,  and  salt  is  the  only  article  exported  from  Boylston  street  (now  Harvara  street)  Baptist 

rrinip.    The  number  of  the  population  flue-  church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  6  years, 

•  ;<-s  greatly  at  different  times,  as  many  people  ainoe  which  time  he  haa  been  pastor  of  the 
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flraC  Bttitiit  ekonh  in  Haitfinrd.    In  1861  k«  ]i6inBS^MegaletotiieeoBv»t]0Bflfe»> 

reoeWed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hadiaoa  uni-  pie  of  Sooth  Oaiolina  which  pencdtku 

▼enity.     He  hie  pabliihed  ^^The  Theatre*'  mg  ordinenoe,  and  he  wrote  the iddres'-- 

(Borton,  1840);   ^'CHympia  Morata"  (Bolton^  eonyentiontothepeople.    After  t^frv^ 

1842) ;  '*  Vinet's  Vital  Ohristiaiiit^,"  translated,  tion  of  President  Jackscm  was  reeme<i  s  > 

with  an  introdnotion  and  notes  (Boston,  1846);  Carolina,  and  Tolnnteera  werenisedi£ » . 

^'  The  Geniiia  of  Scotland"  (New  Toric,  1847) ;  to  the  militia  alread j  organized  to  ns< 

"The  Qeniaa  of  Italj"  O^ew  York,  1849);  federal  government,  he  was  the.fimifu 

"Theophanj,  or  the  Manifestation  of  God  m  as  a  private  soldier.     A  lofty  owbw: 

Ohriat"  (Hutfoid,  1861);  ''Yinet's  Misoella-  Charleston,  erected  by  the  noliificaikc :. 

Bies"  (New  York,  1852) ;  *^  Pulpit  Orators  d  oomroemorates  his  servicea  to  their  eal^c 
France  and  BwitxerUind"  (New  York,  1868) ;        TURNER,  £dwab]>,  a  Scottish  cbeocr. 

"Chriat  in  Histoiy,  or  the  Central  Power"  in  1798,  died  in  London,  Feh.  13,1s' 

(Boston,  1866) ;  and  **  Life  Pictures,  or  Sketches  was  educated  at  the  oniTenitj  of  Edr. 

from  a  Pastor^s  Note  Book'^  (New  York,  1857).  and  in  1828  was  appointed  w^essor  o^  . 

He  has  edited  Sir  William  Hamilton's  '*  Discus-  istty  in  University  college,  then  call^  '^ 

alons  on  Philosophy,*'  with  a  historical  intro-  yersi^  of  London,  a  positioD  which  h« ' 

daotioD,  and  was  for  several  years  the  senior  until  his  death.    He  ia  ehiefly  knovr!  -^ 

editor  of  the  ''Christian  Review,'*  a  Baptist  ''Elements  of  Chemirtry,*'  whiek  his  - 

qiuorteriy  periodioaL  through  numerous  editiona.    His  Ubcn « 

TURNBULL,  Robxbt  Jakbs,  an  American  devoted  prindpaOy  to  inorganie  eheoBsr 
politioal  writer,  bom  in  New  Smyrna,  Florida,       TURNER,  Josxra  Maixokd  Wmui 

m  Jan.  1776,  died  in  South  Carolina  in  1888.  English  painter,  bom  in  London,  ir 

Hia  ftither  was  an  English  physician,  and  hia  1775,  died  in  Chelsea,  I>bc.  19, 185L  ^ 

mother  a  Greek  lady  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  ther  pursued  the  calling  of  a  barber  s*. 

The  father.  Dr.  Turabull,  in  connection  with  dresser  in  Maiden  lane,  Oovent  Gardes,  i^ 

Lord  Hillsborough,  obtained  grants  from  the  this  neighborhood  the  painter  pssscd  im  . 

SngliBh  government  about  the  year  1772  for  hood — a  drcumstance  notioed  with  so^  - 

settling  a  Greek  colony  in  Florida,  which  had  ticularity  byRuskin  on  account  of  its  pr^ 

been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  in  1768.  influence  upon  his  style  and  thoughts  z : 

About  1,600  persons  from  the  Mediterranean  years.    Haviug  at  6  years  of  ^mxoc.- 

Islands,  ehiefly  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  were  in-  his  feither  on  a  professional  visit  to  tin : 

dnced  to  emigrate,  and  by  them  New  Smyrna  of  a  Mr.  Tomkinson,  he  immedatelf  : 

was  founded.    The  project,  however,  was  on  ward  drew  from  memory  a  copy  of  »- ' 

the  whole  a  failure ;  and  Dr.  Tnmbull,  adher-  an  emblasoned  coat  of  arms  whidt  he  b  « 

ing  to  the  popular  side  in  the  revolution,  for-  there  with  sudi  accuracy  as  to  t^^^ 

feited  his  grants  from  government,  and  remoT-  parents,  who  thereupon,  it  is  said,  c^ 

ed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.    His  son  Robert  James  the  idea  of  making  a  painter  of  him.  I-  • ' 

was  educated  in  j^gland,  and  after  his  retum  forth  his  pencil  was  aeldom  idle,  sai ' 

to  America  studied  law  in  Charleston  and  Phil-  water  colors  and  brashea  supplied  hj  > ' 

adelphia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prae-  ther,  he  made  sketches  of  the  priDcipil*^' 

tiaed  in  Charleston  until  1810,  when  he  retired  which  his  limited  field  of  ob6erratioBpr«>< 

to  the  country,  where  he  had  a  large  planta-  After  a  year  or  two  of  schooling,  duriofv^ 

tion.    His  first  essay  as  a  political  writer  was  he  occupied  himself  more  with  aketcbiof  ^' 

n  treatise  on  the  penitentiary  system,  which  catUe,  and  landscapea  from  natore^tb^;; 

attracted  attention  both  in  America  and  Eng^  books,  he  was  employed  by  the  engiiT^' 

land.    In  1827  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Raphael  Smith  to  color  prints,  to  vbi^  ^"^ 

*^  Charleston   Mercury,"  which   were   snbse-  pation  succeeded  the  paintiDg  of  «l3es. -*' 

gently  collected  and   published   under  the  grounds,  and  other  accessories  for  lrchlt«^fy^ 

name  of  ''The  Crisis,''  and  became  the  text  designs.     The   example  of  Conoft  tf^.; 

book  of  the  nidiiflcation  party.    In  1680  Mr.  friendship  of  Giitin,  two  of  the  imdmC"' 

Turabull  published  a  treatise  on  ''The  Tri-  British  school  of  water  colors, led  buB  t ; 

bnnal  of  Dernier  Resort,"  in  which  he  argued  tempt  higher  things;  and  in  1790*  bfTi>^ 

tiiat "  each  state  has  the  unquestionable  right  year  previous  become  a  student  st  ute  |.  ; 

to  judge  of  the  infiractions  of  the  constitution,  academy,  he  exhibited  a  water  color '  ' 

and  to  Interpose  its  sovereign  powers  to  arrest  of  the  Arohbishop'a  Palace,  ^''^'^^!^,. 

tiieir  progress  and  to  protect  its  citiaens."    In  works  depicting  scenes  in  the  nei^"^''' 

1881  betook  a  leading  part  in  the  "Free  Trade  of  London  followed,  and  with  eedi  r»^' 

Convention"  which  assembled  at  Columbia,  S.  ahowed  increasing  power  and  <^^^. 

C,  and  was  die  author  of  the  report  put  fbrth  fttsing  more  light  into  ids  P'^'^P^tt  ^"T* 

by  that  body.    He  was  conspicuous  also  in  a  contemporary  artists,  and  oocsswo^T^.' 

afanilar  convention  which  met  at  Charleston  in  some  novel  effect  derived  from  ^os^    • 

Feb.  1889.    On  July  4s  1889,  he  delivered  an  of  nature.    In  1798  he  wss  8i^*^,  p!^ 

oration  before  an  assemblage  of  the  nuUifica-  trate  Walker's  "  Itinerant''  and  t^  ^r^ 

Itai  party,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  marked  Magaxine;"  and  during  the  nest  5  or «. 

aflbot  upon  the  next  election.    In  Nov.  188%  he  made  aketches  ix  this  ptfpo^  " 
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of  Engli&d,  iS&aa  up  liit  fntefrals  of  not  bowerer  a£ford  a  fiur  tesb  of  tb«  coiii|mni». 

re  by  giving  leasons  in  mwing.  Although  tive  merits  of  the  two  painters ;  Tnmer^B  stadiea 

near  the  commencement  of  the  present  being  elaborate  and  carefol  illastrationa  oi  all 

iry   he  painted  chiefly  in  water  colors,  a  the  principal  forms  of  l«[Idscl^)e  composition, 

it    of  the  art  then  by  no  means  in  high  while  Glanders  are  but  incidental  memoranda  of 

i:ition  and  bnt  imperfectly  developed,  the  pictures.    In  further  competition  with  Clande 

;tiicy  and  singular  fidelity  of  his  finished  ne  painted  his  *'Sun  rising  through  a  Miat»" 

iii;l?s  began  to  attract  attention,  and  by  ^*  Grossing  the  Brook,"  ^^  Apuleia  in  search  of 

V-    eritics  of  the  day  his  preeminence  in  Apuleius,"  ''Dido  building  Garthage,"   and 

^oa.pe  painting  was  even  then  predicted,  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  his  individuality 

royal  academy  ratified  this  opinion  by  soon  broke  through  the  shackles  of  mere  imi* 

nc^  him  in  1799  an  associate,  and  in  1802  tation,  and  subsequent  to  1815  he  worked  ao- 

loiidemician.     He  had  hitherto  confined  cording  to  his  own  ideas,  indifferent  to  the 

'If  chiefly  to  representations  of  English  or  examples  of  preceding  masters.    The  varied 

-:i     scenery,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  of  subjects  he  attempted  during  the  12  years 

einic  rank  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  such  previous  to  this  time  afibrds  a  carious  illustra* 

tions  subjects  as  ^'The  Fifth  blague  of  tion  of  the  originality  and  audacity  of  his  genios. 

>t/^  **•  The  Army  of  the  Medea  destroyed  Not  content  with  the  production  of  works  like 

\io   Desert  by  a  Whirlwind,"  and  "The  the  "Shipwreck,"  the  "Wreck  of  the  Mino- 

'  ii  Plague  of  Egypt,"  executed  in  oils ;  but  taur,"  ana  the  "  Snow  Storm — ^Hannibal  oross- 

o,  in  spite  of  their  imaginative  power,  were  ing  the  Alps,"  which  presented  with  incompa* 

{ )<>pular  than  his  "  Dutch  Boats  in  a  Gale,"  rable  power  the  elements  in  their  wildest  itiry, 

>iermen  upon  a  Lee   Shore  in  Squally  or  like  the  "Edinburgh  from  Galton  Hill"  ana 

.*her,"or"Fall8of  theGiyde."    The  sur-  the  "Falls  of  Schaifhausen,"  he  ransacked 

in^   excellence  of  his  representations  of  Lempriere^s  dictionary  for  subjects,  painted  hn* 

.  rie  scenery  and  of  water  under  all  condi*  morons  and  whimsical  pieces,  such  as  a  "  Gonn-^ 

s  was  first  recognized  in  the  latter  class  of  try  Blacksmith  disputing  upon  the  Price  charged 

1  res.     In  1802  he  first  visited  France,  com-  to  the  Butcher  for  Shoeing  his  Pony,"  and  even 

•1  orating  his  arrival  in  that  country  by  a  attempted  sacred  history,  having  in  1808  ez* 

.tre  of  "Oalais  Pier;"  and  thenceforth  at  hibited  a  "  Holy  Family."    From  1816  hboon* 

pillar  periods  he  made  extended  and  soli-  ceptions  expanded  with  his  increasing  observe- 

'  tours  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  tion  and  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  na* 

Itliine  land,  the  fruits  of  which  were  pre-  tnre,  and  subsequent  to  his  first  visit  to  Italy 

.(1  in  manifold  sketches,  drawings,  and  fin-  in  1819  his  style  may  be  said  to  have  matured 

(1   i)ictares.    In  1807  he  was  elected  pro-  into  its  full  splendor.    Between  1820  and  1840, 

>r  of  perspective  to  tiie  royal  academy,  and  when  he  returned  from  his  third  and  last  visii 

riis  capacity  delivered  a  few  lectures,  which  to  Italy,  the  second  having  been  made  in  1829. 

>r(i  ing  to  the  general  accopnt  were  little  he  was  perhaps  greatest  and  most  original ;  ana 

l.timble  to  his  abilities  as  an  artist.    He  his  "Bay  of  Bain,"  "Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 

as  to  have  been  unable  to  express  himself  phemus,"   "GaliguIa*0  Palace   and   Bridge," 

h  s  urlicient  clearness  to  interest  his  classes,  "Ghilde  Harold,  or  Modern  Italy,"  "Slavers 

i  cared  little,  about  imparting  instruction,  throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying — ^Ty- 

c^s  ho  perceived  an  ability  on  the  part  of  phoon  coming  on,"  "  The  Fighting  T6m6raire 

Y>upil    to   profit  by  his    obscure   hints,  towed  to  her  last  Moorings,"  and  other  works 

irner,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspec-  produced  within  this  period,  represent  the 

o  to  the  royal  academy,"  says  Buskin,  his  highest  efforts  of  landscape  painting  in  oom.* 

'^yrist,  "did  not  know  what  he  professed,  position,  in  color,  and  in  the  general  vein  of 

i  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  single  poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them.    The 

;;«lii)^  in  true  perspective  in  his  life;   he  tendency  toward  brilliancy  of  light  and  color 

\r  them  only  with  as  much  perspective  as  which  several  of  these  works  evinced  becama 

ted  him."    With  his  election  as  an  academi-  during  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  the  most 

,11  terminates  what  is  known  as  the  first  style  marked  feature  of  his  style;  and,  disregarding 

1  urner,  or  that  in  which  he  studied  and  individualityofform  or  local  color, be  made  light 

*:ited  the  methods  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  with  all  its  prismatic  varieties  the  sole  object 

a  others  of  his  predecessors,  and  elaborated  of  his  studies.    The  conseouences  were  lament- 

t',  details  of  nature  with  a  sobriety  of  color  able  to  his  reputation,  and  his  remaining  works^ 

:>r(>ximatingto  coldness.    His  second  style,  loosely  executed,  untrue  to  nature,  and  appar- 

:.eh  in  general  terms  maybe  said  to  embrace  ently  without  meaning  or  form,  excited  tha 

0  [leriod  between  1802  and  1832  (although  ridicule  or  pity  of  most  who  beheld  them.    It 

!i  a  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  to  be  was  said  that  the  hanging  committees  were 

'[ited  for  the  sake  of  convenience  only),  com-  sometimes  in  doubt  which  side  of  his  pictures 

Mf^ed  with  an  imitation  of  Glaude  Lorraine;  to  suspend  uppermost,  and  that  the  artist  had 

1  the  desire  to  rival  and  if  possible  to  sur-  by  mistake  forwarded  his  palette  set  with  col- 

i^-*  his  model  led  to  the  publication  in  1808  ora  instead  of  a  picture.    There  are  however 

his  Liber  Studwrum^  the   superiority  of  somewhoprofess  toseeamid  theextravaganoea 

iiich  over  the  Libmr  YmiUUit  of  Glaode  doaa  of  his  latest  style  a  solid  foundation  of  troth 
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and  infinite  mggMTmum;  bnt  the  Biimb«r  ndnadon  of  his  oare«r,  are  bov  dapoatod  m 

of  such  penona  IS  inconsiderable,  and  aooord-  the  national  gallery.  Two  of  thent,  Uia  ^  B«ik» 

ing  to  the  popular  opinion  hia  later  pictures  ing  of  Carthage,"  which  he  eateemed  lo  higt^ 

might  better  never  have  been  painted.    In  one  that  he  is  said  to  have  annonnced  hk  i&teatka 

department  of  his  art,  however,  that  of  design*  of  beinc  buried  in  it,  and  ^*  8un  riang  thrusp 

ing  from  nature  for  illustrated  works,  Turner  a  Mist,"  with  a  feeling  prompted  by  hii  ctrif 

remained  in  the  highest  request  until  the  close  rivalry  of  Claude,  he  directea  ahonld  U  ks^ 

of  his  life ;  and  in  none  of  his  produotiona  does  next  to  prominent  works  by  tfaatnaaUr.  TU 

he  appear  more  truly  great  than  in  his  finished  drawings,  studies,  and  sketohea,  nnmbcrioi:  ah 

drawings  and  engraved  designs.    Among  the  together  upward  of  nineteen  thooss&i  c<«- 

most  fiunous  of  these  may  be  mentioned  his  atitute  with  the  paintings  a  legacy  of  ifiosi- 

'^Rivers  of  England,"  *^ Elvers  of  France,"  mable  value,  and  have  been  cleaned,  moom- 

(< England  and  Wales,"  ^'Scenery  of  the  South-  ed,  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Ruakin.    "^ImnC 

em  Coast,"  and  the  exquisite  illustrations  of  says  Leslie  in  hia  "  Autobiographiesl  B«cu- 

the  poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others,  lections,"  **  was  short  and  stout,  sad  be  hid 

in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  land-  a   sturdy,   sailor-like  walk.     Iliere  wn  t 

aoape  in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms  superior  to  fact  nothing  elegant  in  hia  ^ipeanace^  hi 

that  of  any  other  artist  on  record.    Fine  line  of  elegance  aa  he  waa  in  art;  he  mifM  w 

engravings  of  large  size  have  also  been  execut-  taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steambctt  a 

ed  from  some  of  his  most  remarkable  paintings;  the  first  glance ;  but  a  aeoond  would  find  &r 

and,  aa  if  conscious  that  his  reputation  was  des-  more  in  his  iaoe  than  belongs  to  an  ordiurT 

tined  to  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  class  mind.    There  waa  that  peculiar  kesDs««  f4 

of  his  works  (an  anticipation  which  has  par-  expression  in  his  eye  that  is  only  ssea  in  ma 

tially  proved  correct,  as  many  of  his  pictures,  of  constant  habita  of  obaerration.    Bit  tum 

owing  to  a  careless  use  of  pigments  and  var-  was  deep  and  musical,  but  he  was  th«  nM 

niahes,  are  rapidly  loaingtheur  effects  and  crum-  confused  and  tedioua  speaker  I  ever  b«inl' 

bling  to  decay),  he  devoted  much  time  to  re-  Though  not  addicted  to  literary  parMoa  ^ 

toudiing  the  proofe,  adding  and  altering  the  de-  appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  a  poeii  o 

tails  down  to  the  minutest  twig.    From  1790  blank  verse  entitled  **  The  Fallaeiei  of  E^>\< 

until  his  death  he  contributed  to  every  acad-  extracts  from  which,  for  Uie  most  pan  "^dftfr 

emy  exhibition  except  three,  sending  altogether  tute  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  reason,"  were  f> 

259  pictures. — ^Turner  was  never  married,  and  auently  appended  to  the  titles  of  his  fktatti  z 

throughout  life  exhibited  an  eccentricity  of  uie  royal  academy  catalogues.— The  prooiistt: 

character,  which,  whether  real  or  assumed,  position  which  Turner  now  occupies  is  doe  uir** 

subjected  him  to  many  injurious  aspersions,  slight  degree  to  the  eloquent  if  not  alwtny- 

Though  reputed  unsocial,  reaerved,  and  unohar-  criminating  criticisms  of  John  Boikin,  it'<« 

itable  in  his  opinions,  he  was,  according  to  Lea-  ^*  Modern  rainters,"  conceived  in  sn  int^'^ 

lie,  in  reality  of  a  social  nature,  and,  if  not  given  enthusiasm  for  the  genioa  of  the  paint«r.  04- 

to  praising  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  tains   an  exhaustive  analysia  of  his  v<'ra 

waa  never  known  to  disparage  them.    One  of  Time  alone  can  determine  whether  be  v«  >^ 

hia  most  prominent  characteristics  was  a  love  together  fortunate  in  hia  panegyriit;  but  viu- 

of  mystification,  under  the  influence  of  which  out  accepting  the  dogma  of  Ruakin  tbst  ^  frx* 

he  worked  and  travelled  alone,  often  conceal-  before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  froo  th«  ^ 

ed  hia  abode  for  months  f^om  his  most  in-  of  nature,"  we  may  nnheaitatingiy  proBO«»« 

timate  friends,  and  died  finally  after  a  pro-  him  a  consummate  master  of  conpcsiuos.  3&> 

traoted  absence  from  London  in  lodgings  at  rivalled  in  hia  knowledge  of  landMjw  ib4  j 

Chelsea,  where  he  was  known  under  the  name  his  capacity  to  express  the  variety  ss  v<U  * 

of  Booth,  and  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ad-  the  grandeur  of  nature.    Dr.  Wsagen,  s  crt ' 

miral  in  reduced  circumstances.    Of  his  par-  not  given  to  hero  worship^  deelaret  i^  >' 

aimony  many  exaggerated  stories  have  been  re-  landscape  painter  haa  yet  appeared  viih  # 

lated;  but  the  provisions  of  his  will  bequeath*  great  a  versatility  of  talent,  and  thai  boi  ^ 

ing  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  to  found  an  his  deficiency  in  a  aound  technical  bsai  ^ 

asylum  for  decayed  artists,  to  be  called  **  Tur-  would  be  the  greatest  artist  in  his  pscsiiir  we 

ner*8  Gift,"  and  such  of  his  pictures  aa  were  in  partment  of  all  timee.    The  only  biosn|>t^  ' 

hia  possession  to  the  nation,  show  that  he  Turner  which  haa  yet  ^peered  is  one  bj  ^^* 

hoarded  hia  money  for  no  purely  selfish  pur-  ter  Thombury  (2  vols.,  London,  IMik 
poae.    His  intentions  were  partially  thwarted       TURNER,  Samuil   HvBUUuar,  DJK  • 

by  the  nnskUftd  manner  in  which  the  instru-  American  dergynan,  bom  in  Pbiladslphi^M 

ment  waa  drawn;   and  while  his   pictures,  28, 1790.  died  in  New  York,  Dee.  1 1,1^1-  lt« 

drawings,  and  sketohes  have  fortunately  been  was  graduated  at  the  nnivernty  of  I^'B'^^/ 

aecnred  to  the  nation,  the  remainder  of  hia  in  1807,  studied  theology  under  Biibo»*t> 

property,  with  the  exception  of  £20,000  ap-  was  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  87, 1811,  aad  » t> 

propriated  to  the  royal  academy,  was  divided  following  year  became  rector  of  lbs  cborrx « 

among  his  next  of  kin.  The  oil  paintings,  num-  Chestertown,  lid.,  where  he  '^'"■'^..J 

bering  upward  of  100,  and  comprising  sped-  obliged  to  leave  MarrUod  on  aeoooal «  - 

mena  of  hia  atyle  from  the  outset  to  the  ter-  health  in  1817.    In  Oot  1818^  he  vai  sw^ 
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:V*«sor  of  historic  theology  in  the  general  British  fishes  in  Gesner's  Historia  Anrmalinm; 
Io;?ical  seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1821  and  several  works  on  controversial  divinity. 
V^--or  of  biblical  learning  and  the  inter-  TURNER,  William  Waddek,  an  American 
iition  of  Scripture  in  the  same  institution,  philologist,  bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
was  also  in  1831  appointed  professor  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  29,  1859.     He  waa 
rew  in  Columbia  college.    He  published  brought  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  5  years,  re- 
:.oup:ht3  on  Scriptural  Prophecy,"  "Com-  ceived  an  ordinary  school  education,  and  waa 
•n  to  the  Book  of  Grenesis,"  ''Biographies  apprenticed  to  his  father^s  trade,  that  of  a  car- 
.'•.- wish  Rabbis,"  commentaries  on  the  Epis-  penter ;  but  after  3  years  his  fondness  for  read- 
^   lo  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  Ephesians,  and  ing  and  other  causes  led  him  to  become  a  print- 
Mans,  and  other  works.  er,  and  he  accordingly  apprenticed  himself  to 
k  I'RXER,    Sharon,   an  English  historian,  that  trade  in  1829.     He  possessed  a  remarkable 
'1    in   London,  Sept.  24,  1768,  died  there,  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  at 
!».   13,  1847.    He  was  by  profession  an  at-  the  age  of  26  was  master  of  French,  Latin, 
'.t'v,  but  retired  from  business  in  1829.   Hav-  German,  and  Hebrew ;  he  then  studied  Arabic 
:   <lo  voted  much  time  to  the  investigation  with  Prof.  Nordheimer,  and  the  two  proposed  to 
An-rlo-Saxon  remains,  then  an  unexplored  publish  together  an  Arabic  grammar,  but,  find- 
'.'  <»f  historical  wealth, he  published  a** His-  ing  little  encouragement,  prepared  instead  of 
V  <»f  the  Anglo-Saxons"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1799-  it  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  chrestomathy.    Mr. 
'i :  new  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  183^^9),  and  sub-  Turner  went  to  New  Haven  to  print  it,  as  the 
'unrly  brought  out  a  "History  of  England  only  sufficient  supply  of  oriental  type  was  to 
he  Middle  Ages,  with  a  Continuation  to  the  be  found  there  and  at  Andover,  and  worked 
..:h  of  Elizabeth"  (5  vols.  4to.,  1814-'29;  8d  upon  it  as  a  compositor  during  the  day,  while 
. ,  1»  vols.  8vo.,  1839).     His  other  works  are  :  he  prepared  the  manuscript  at  night.    After  the 
V  Scicred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed  completion  of  this  Work  Mr.  Turner  added  to 
Tlie  Creation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the  his  linguistic  attainments  a  knowledge  of  San- 
\  ize"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1836-'9);  "  Sacred  Medi-  scrit  and  most  of  the  other  leading  Asiatic  lan- 
i  -ns  by  a  Layman;"  "A  Prolusion  on  the  guages,  and  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
»':;tness  of  Britain,  and  other  Subjects;"  and  to  the  languages  of  the  North  American  Li- 
:  :liard  III.,  a  Poem." — Sydney,  an  English  dians,  and  edited  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
:.:_vraan,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  in  1838,  the  Dacotah  language,  which  was  published  by 
!i    after  taking  orders,  superintendent  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.     In  1842  he  waa 
*    reformatory  school  of  the  philanthropic  appointed  instnictor  in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 

-  I».ty  in  London,  and  effected  its  reorganiza-  languages  in  Union  theological  seminary.  New 
II  ji«5  the  Red  Hill  reformatory  near  Reigate  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  1852, 
:  -46 ;  and  since  1857  he  has  been  inspector  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
:-.jf.>rmatorie8  in  England  and  Scotland.    He  to  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  where  he 

-  |iiiblished  "Reformatory  Schools,  a  Letter  continued  till  his  death.  Beside  the  works  al- 
«?.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P."  (8vo.,  1855);  a  ready  mentioned.  Prof  Turner  translated  Von 
w  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  father's  "  Sacred  Raumer's  "  America  and  the  American  People," 
-Tory  of  the  World"  (1858);  several  pam-  and  part  of  Freund's  Latin  dictionary  (1851), 
\t«  on  reformatory  education;  and  3  vola-  and  assisted  Dr.  Kaufmann  in  translating  Mac- 

'  IMS  reports  as  inspector  of  reformatories.  keldey's  "  Compendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law." 

1  ^RNER,  William,  an  English  physician,  TURNERS.    See  Gymnastics. 

"iralist,  and  divine,  born  in  Morpeth,  North-  TURNING,  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal, 

.,'  >erland,  about  1520,  died  July  7,  15G8.     He  or  other  hard  substances  into  forms  having  usn- 

.  lied  me<licine  and  divinity  at  Cambridge,  ally  curved,  and  most  commonly  circular  out- 

i  t^»ok  a  decided  part  in  the  religious  discus-  lines,  and  also  of  executing  figures  composed  of 

vs  of  tlie  time,  whence  he  became  obnoxious  curved  lines  upon  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces, 

•   the  dominant  party,  and  was  imprisoned,  by  means  of  appropriate  tools  and  a  machine 

•  T  his  release  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  called  a  lathe.    Theodore  of  Samos,  named  by 

:  ii.'d  natural  history  ai  ZOrich  and  Bologna.  Pliny  as  the  inventor  of  turning,  may  have  ori- 

'  .»ri  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  he  returned  ginated  the  application  of  the  process  to  the 

:iu-,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  became  shaping  of  hard  substances.    The  principle  of 

y^ician  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  later  turning  is  simple.    A  piece  of  wood  or  other 

-.♦hondary  of  York,  dean  of  Wells,  and  canon  hard  substance  being  so  fixed  in  a  horizontal  po- 

f  \Vindsor.     When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  sition  by  pivots  or  otherwise  at  its  two  ends  aa 

.•  wiis  again  obliged  to  fly  the  country,   but  to  be  allowed  to  revolve  freely  about  an  axis  in 

*i:rned  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  caused  to  turn 

I-  reinstated  in   all   his  original  benefices,  rapidly  in  this  manner,  while  a  chisel  or  other 

».*  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  cutting  tool  is  approached  to  the  piece  so  as  to 

.r  rSalV'the  first  book  of  which  appeared  in  meet  it  as  it  advances  on  one  side,  and  held 

'.  !'>a  (fol.,  1551),  and  the  second  at  Cologne  firmly  to  it,  the  tool  will  cut  away  from  the 

■..')2;.    He  wrote  also  AHum  Prcecipuarum^  piece  at  that  phice  all  the  material  outside  of  a 

irum  (ipud Plinium  et  ArUtoUlem Mfntio  at^  circle  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  its  point 

i'.jyforia  (870.,  Cologne,  1554);  the  account  of  from  the  axis  of  motion;  thus  it  will  give  to 
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ibe  part  A  dnmlar  outline,  and  will  rednoetiie  atiing.    But  the  foma  now  »»»  WBal,  aid 

diamotgr  of  thia  drole  aa  ita  point  ia  adTUioed  eqieciall j  ibr  hoairy  work,  are :  1,  Um  liMl 

fiirther   into   the  material.    The  tool  being  lathe,  in  which  the  treadle  iabj  a  link  nuide  to 

mduallj  moved  along  the  length  of  the  torn-  give  motion  to  a  crank,  from  a  ]upr  groorcd 

mg  pieoe,  it  can  thna  be  made  to  reduce  ancoee-  wheel  upon  which  a  coitl  crotMa  in  km  of  aa 

aivelj  the  entire  length  to  the  oiroolar  outline,  8  to  a  amaller  grooved  wheel  or  palkj  tied 

and,  by  catting  to  d&erent  deptha  in  different  npon  an  azia  at  one  end  of  the  work,  tad  gif- 

parts,  to  prodnce  a  tamed  pieoe  marked  with  ing  motion  to  it ;  2,  the  hand-wbed  UUm,  ia 

circular  grooves,  or  other  forms  of  curved  sur-  which  the  power  is  applied  hj  the  aetioB  of 

faoe,  as  required  for  ornament  or  use,  and  aa  one  or  two  neraona  in  turning  a  wbed,  ftm 

seen  in  turned  bed  posts,  the  turned  legs  of  which  a  bana  communicatee  movement  to  tb 

ohairs  and  tables,  Ac    The  ^ieoe  to  be  cut  or  axis  and  work ;  and  &  the  power  lathe  for  tbi 

worked  to  a  required  form  is  known  as  the  heaviest  work,  movea  hj  horses,  water,  cr 

*^  work.''    In  the  simpler  modes  of  turning,  the  steam.    Any  wooden  lathe,  anch  aa  is  and  \ff 

cutting  tool  is  held  to  this  by  the  hand,  but  turners  in  wood,  is  alao  dlrtinguiihed  as&M 

ateadi^l  by  means  of  a  fixed  rest    Outside  oir^  lathe ;  while  those  of  iron,  for  the  beit  wed  ia 

oular  turning  is  the  most  common,  and  is  known  metals,  are  called  bar  lathea.    In  any  ftm  cf 

aa  ^*  centre  work/'    With  lathes  of  peculiar  lathe  such  aathoae  now  conridered,  the  tsniig 

construction  the  work  may  be  turned  hoUow,  axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  to  reoMTethepow 

or  bored  or  reamed,  or  turned  both  inside  and  and  give  motion  to  the  piece,  in  place  U  tk 

out — ^The  primitive  and  most  simple  kind  of  simple  point  which  can  be  uaed  m  the  pdi 

horizontal  lathe  is  that  known  aa  the  pole  lathe,  becomeaindispenaable.    ThiaaxiiiieiQ- 

lathe.    In  this,  from  a  bed  formed  of  two  hori-  ed  the  mandrel,  ana  sometimes  the  ^  life  ipa- 

aontal  planks  or  beams  with  a  narrow  space  die."    To  aupport  thia  properly,  the  ftet  Wad. 

running  along  between  them,  and  supported  at  or  headstock — ^that  which  ia  fixed  and  Cn  nf* 

a  auitable  height,  two  uprights  or  puppeta  rise,  erence  to  the  workman's  poaitioo)  at  the  )dt 

one  atationary  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  tbe  other  hand  end  of  the  lathe— 4a  conatroetcd  viih  tvo 

having  a  tenon  passing  through  the  space  and  upright  pieces  at  a  suitable  distance  apizt,  lad 

secured  by  a  wedge  beneath,  ao  aa  to  be  mov-  firmly  aecured  to  the  bed.    Through  ttie  isMr 

able  along  the  bed,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  or  front  one  of  these  uprights  is  a  on^ 

length  of  the  work.    Near  the  upper  eod  of  opening  containing  a  metaUlo  ring  or  ccCtt. 

eacub  puppet,  on  the  aides  facing  each  other,  is  within  which  the  mandrel  turns,  sMjaitvi:^ 

a  conical  iron  or  steel  point,  the  two  being  in  in  or  in  front  of  which  it  terminates  ia  aa  0- 

tiieaameline.  The  piece,  being  out  to  the  prop*  terior  or  interior  aorew  or  other  dovioe  &r 

er  length,  is  placed  between  the  points,  and  the  holding  the  chucks,  presently  to  bo  notkei 

movable  puppet  brought  up  so  that  both  points  that  fix  the  corre^nding  end  of  the  wort 

are  pressed  slightly  into  its  ends;  the  line  be*  Into  a  depression  in  the  opposita  end  of  ^ 

tween  these  is  the  axis  about  which  the  piece  mandrel,  the  steel  point  of  a  screw  wUok  ii 

will  revolve.    The  fixed  rest  is  placed  con-  worked  by  hand  through  the  outer  apri|ia  i* 

▼eniently  for  steadying  the  tool ;  wnile  to  turn  advanced  so  as  to  fit  doeely ;  and  tlM  tve 

the  work,  a  groove  being  cut  about  it,  usually  uprights  thus,  by  means  of  this  point  (er  eooe 

at  the  left  end,  a  stout  oord  or  catgut  is  passed  tunes  a  collar),  and  of  the  collar  already  aca- 

twice  or  oftener  about  the  piece,  then  drawn  tioned,  aupport  the  mandrel,  and  keep  it  n 

straiffht  and  attached  below  to  a  treadle  to  the  poaitioo  required.    On  the  naadid  t* 

whioh  the  workman'a   foot  ia  applied,  and  speea  pulleys  and  the  larger  wbed  for  liwv 

above  to  an  elastio  pole  or  lath  fixed  atone  motion  are  traced;  and  directly  beoeatlithie^ 

end  to  the  oeiling  overhead,  whence,  probably,  under  the  bed,  in  foot  lathea,  are  tbo  oorri' 

the  name  pole  lath,  or  aimply  lath,  or  latheu  R>onding  wheels  upon  the  axk  of  tbo  mi* 

The  workman  holds  the  gouge  or  chisel  to  the  this  axis  being  situated  at  the  required  bdm 

work,  and  pressing  down  the  treadle  with  hia  and  ita  enda  turning  in  collars  in  tbo  ^^''^'^f^ 

foot,  the  work  ia  oauaed  to  apin  rapidly  round  at  the  enda  of  the  machine.    Wbea  tboead  a 

toward  the  point  of  the  tool ;  and  ao  long  the  the  mandrel  extending  throo^  the  iaacr  ^ 

latter  takea  effect    When  the  treadle,  having  right  terminatea in,  or  la fumiabed  ^^^^ 

oome  quite  down,  ia  released  by  the  foot,  the  die  part  with,  a  point  for  entering  oeo  cad  n 

recoil  of  the  lath  carries  back  the  cord  and  work  the  work,  this  is  called  a  **  centre  f  ^ J^ 

in  the  reverse  direction,  uid  the  tool  does  not  or  centre  must  be  accnratelv  in  the  liao  of  tM 

out    If  it  Is  required  to  turn  the  entire  length  axis  of  the  mandrel;  and  tals  axis  aart  ^ 

of  the  piece,  the  cord  must  be  shifted  after  a  be  perfectly  parallel  with  both  tbo  £r*f^ 

time  to  the  finished  part    This  contrivanoe  of  the  bed  and  that  of  the  oaDtre  liaa«^ 

serves  for  ordinary  wood  turning;  but  on  ao*  slit  or  space  along  which  the  novaUo  Mf" 

ooant  of  ita  imperfections,  and  especially  the  is  shifts.    By  means  of  a  aaitaUo  ^^'^'^ 

loaa  of  time  during  the  return  or  naing  of  the  upon  the  mandrel,  or  by  giving  to  the ptfttf 

treadle,  it  ia  now  little  uaed.    For  light  or  fine  it  within  the  ooUar  and  to  the  «Dar  iM 

work,  the  pole  la  often  replaced  by  an  elaatio  a  conical  form,  it  la  prevented  ^^^^J^SH 

bow  and  atring  over  head,  the  cord  giving  the  endwiae  within  the  headatock.    Tbo  atotaM 

vevolntlon  bei^  attached  to  the  naiddle  of  the  npright,  ortallato€k,liaaataoeo  orAMtp*^ 
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•lown  thr<yagh  tlie  spMe  in  the  "bed^  upon  enttin^  edge  of  holloired  and  send^droiilar 

<  h  it  is  madetofitaccorfttely;  and  it  is  held  Ibrm,  are  used  tor  roughing  out  wood  work, 

I .  y  liy  screwing  up  against  the  under  side  of  and  chisels  for  smoothing  it  and  bringing  it  to 

■  'v-d  the  nut  of  a  hand  screw  in  which  the  form;  while  for  ornamenting,  or  executing  va^ 

1  or  mi  nates;  by  loosening  this,  thetailstock  rious  arrangements  of  broken  and  curved  Bur< 

be  shifted  to  an j  position  required  by  the  fece  and  outline,  the  chisels  (then  sometimes 

rt  h  of  the  work,  and  again  fixed.    The  point  called  gravers)  receive  an  almost  endless  vari- 

*  cen  tre"  of  the  tailstock  must  be  in  the  same  ety  of  general  shape  and  of  cutting  edge.  Af« 
t  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel;  and  in  the  ter  being  turned,  the  work  is  often  polished  by 

*  er  Btylcs  of  lathe,  this  point  can  also  be  ad-  pressing  against  it  suitable  substances  while  U 
y^d  through  the  upright  by  turning  a  hori-  revolves.  Soft  wood  is  usually  polished  witb 
"  al  screw  of  which  it  forms  the  inner  end,  shark^s  skin  or  Dutch  rushes ;  ivory  and  horUf 

t  he  purpose  of  tightening  the  work.    In  with  pumice  stone  and  chalk ;   metals,  with 

ver  lathes,  the  tailstock  may  be  advanced  tripoli  or  putty  powder. — In  the  cases  thus  far 

'  ?  the  bed  by  means  of  a*hand  wheel  and  a  considered,  there  is  but  one  axis  or  centre  line 

on  working  in  a  horizontal  rack.    The  fixed  of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  centre  line  is  a  fixed 

1  mo  vable  uprights  may  be  of  cast  iron ;  but  direction  throughout  the  process  of  cutting. 

«'ii  the  bed  of  the  lathe  is  of  iron,  the  pup-  But  it  is  desirable  to  execute  work  in  which 

^  are  sometimes  made  of  oak  or  mahogany,  the  cutting   in  different  parts  or  moments 

I  ithes  entirely  of  metal  are  subject  to  an  in-  shall  be  in  reference  to  two  or  more  differ- 

veiiient  elastic  tremor.    The  construction  ent  axes  through  the  solid  or  surface  acted 

'V  described  is  essentially  that  of  the  best  upon.    A  simple  mode  of  effecting  this,  some* 

>t  lathes  for  centre  work,  and  which  are  times  resorted  to,  is  that  of  fixing  the  work 

I>ted    to  turning   all   ordinary  materials,  successively  with  the  different  axes,  and  turn- 

it  her  metals,  ivory,  or  wood.    The  chucks,  ing  it  at  two  or  more  operations.    But  praoti« 

H)ntrivances  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  man-  cally,  a  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory 

U  are  of  various  forms  and  construction,  ac-  result  is  attained,  the  forms  executed  being 

I'lu^C  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  intended  yariable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  workman,  by 

secure ;  the  most  common  being  the  screw  incorporating  into  the  lathe  devices  which  shift 

n^k,  the  hollow,  drill,  universal,  concentric  tiie  place  or  direction  of  the  single  axis  of  mo* 

die,  and  ring  chuck,  and  the  carrier  and  tion,  and  in  a  defined  manner  and  degreCi 

Aer.      The  crowning  improvement,  more-  while  the  work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  contin- 

r,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lathe  to  accuracy  nally  acting  upon  it.    This  species  of  turning, 

wurk,  and  to  that  of  all  varieties,  is  attained  with  a  variable  centre  of  the  work  at  different 

.'oiigh  the  invention  of  the  slide  rest,  a  car-  moments,  takes  several  names  according  to  the 

ee  upon  which  the  tool  is  supported,  and  by  devices  employed  or  the  particular  results  se- 

<  (onstraction  of  which  it  can  be  moved  along  cured,  as  eccentric,  geometric,  oval,  and  rose* 
0  work  by  the  machine  or  by  hand,  and  at  engine  turning.  Such  work  is  said  to  be  figure- 
IV'  <iame  time  advanced  toward  it,  or  set  at  any  turned;  and  the  general  principle  is  that  of 

„'Ic,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  re*  employing  some  form  of  chuck  which  shall  give 

.ire. — In  wood  turning,  the  woods  most  used  an  oscillation  or  lateral  movement  to  the  axis 

r  common  toys  are  willow,  white  wood,  beech,  of  the  work  daring  its  revolutions,  so  as  to  in* 

Tch,  and  aide]*;  for  the  best  wooden  wares,  sure  those  deviations  from  a  simple  circular 

'umore,  apple,  pear,  plum,  &c ;  for  work  of  application  of  the  cutter,  required  for  the  in* 

;  -\at  strength  or  of  close  texture,  and  for  cer-  tended  form  or  figure.    The  chucks  employed 

.'I  peculiar  purposes,  box,  walnut,  mahogany,  are  designated  as  the  eccentric,  the  geometriO| 

:k.  or  elm,  pine,  &c.    The  wood  to  be  turned  the  oval,  or  more  properly  elliptical,  and  as  ro- 

ly  be  prepared  by  rounding  with  a  hatchet  settes ;   while  a  straight  line  chuck  can  also 

•i  rapping;  and  for  many  purposes  the  cen-  be  employed  to  out  plane  surfaces  or  square 

-^  of  the  ends  must  be  accurately  found,  as  work.    In  all  work  of  this  character,  the  am* 

y  hying  the  piece  on  a  true  plane,  striking  ateur  turner  prides  himself  not  only  on  the 

r.  •)  on  its  ends  with  the  compasses,  turning  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  results,  but  quite 

n  the  several  sides  successively,  and  finding  as  much  on  the  difficulty  of  execution ;  and 

.<^  point  indicated  by  the  intersections  of  the  the  value  of  turned  work  is  often  estimated  by 

.-  -A.   Soft  woods  are  most  diflicult  tp  turn ;  the  the  degree  in  which  it  departs  from  the  cireii* 

locitj  should  be  great,  and  the  tool  present-  lar  figure.    For  eccentric  turning,  a  single  eo* 

•1  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  work,  and  held  very  centric  chuck  is  one  fixed  upon  a  strong  plate 

-rnly,  cutting  only  a  thin  shaving.    For  hard  that  can  slide  laterally  within  straight  guides 

><)M(i  and  other  turning,  the  tool  is  presented  screwed  upon  the  face  of  the  mandrel,  and 

k  iiirlo  above  the  centre  line  of  the  work,  which^  having  upon  it  a  toothed  wheel  and 

>•  ntrally,  wood  requires  the  highest  velocity;  click,  is  caUed  the  click-plate;  the  slide,  and 

M^<%  and  bell  metal  a  velocity  not  more  than  the  nose  upon  it  for  carrying  the  work,  can  be 

■!  •-  half  as  great;  wrought  iron  and  copper  shifted  into  various  positions  out  of  centre,  be* 

'  il  less,  the  tool  being  kept  cool  by  water  fore  applying  the  cutter.    In  the  double  ecoen* 

"  cklitig  upon  it;  steel  still  more  slowly;  and  trie  chuck,  a  second  plate  or  slide  at  the  back 

;^t  iron  slowest  of  alL    Common  gouges,  with  of  the  first,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  can  further 
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▼ai7  tiie  porition  of  the  szIb.    BjMoi  such  diidiigontlie^BndrioalnziiMeofeoppir,rt««l, 

a  chaok,  an/  required  part  of  a  diak  can  be  or  wooden  rollen,  borders  or  oroaDieDtoIfi|u«i 

brought  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  mandrel,  for  impreesion  upon  calioo,  leather,  tnd  ptper. 

and  holes  bored  in  any  part  of  it,  or  the  edges  The  principle  of  constmction  maj  be  bmdj 

hollowed  out  in  curves  of  like  or  different  radii,  indicated  as  follows :  the  standards  that  direct' 

or  polygons  with  curvilinear  sides  accurately  ly  support  the  two  ends  of  the  msmtrd  in 

produced.  Ornamental  work  with  these  chucks  not,  as  in  other  lathes,  firmly  set  into  tlie  bei 

consists  mostly  in  the  execution  of  variously  but  held  beneath  the  line  of  the  maodrd  b;  i 

curved  figures   on  surfiices,  without  cutting  pivot  at  each  end  prqjecting  frcun  .piecn  let  a 

away  or  changing  the  general  outline,  as  in  the  bed ;  an  axis  extends  across  between  titt« 

ornamenting  ivory  or  fine  work  in  wood.   The  pivots,  uniting  the  standards,  and  ptnllel  vit^ 

ivory  turner  often  employs  a  small  instrument  the  mandrel.    Thus  the  mandrel,  wbUe  nadi 

called  an  eccentric  cutter,  in  which  the  tool  to  revolve,  can  also  osoiDate  or  swing  latenLj 

revolves  rapidly,  being  moved  by  a  bow,  and  on  the  pivots,  means  being  employed  for  tU 

with  which,  by  means  of  a  single  eccentric  purpose  to  push  it  to  one  side,  and  a  ttr^ 

chuck,  and  a  separate  a^juatment  of  the  cutter,  spring  continually  acting  to  restore  or  faii&r  i 

involved  figures  like  those  ordinarily  requiring  back,  as  soon  aa  allowed,  from  say  poiitica 

the  double  eccentric  chuck  are  produced.    For  into  which  it  may  thus  have  been  forcsd.  ^p- 

geometric  turning,  a  chuck  of  similar  name  ia  pose,  now,  the  work  is  a  fiat  metaUie  plat*  i:- 

employed.    In  this,  a  wheel  concentric  with  nxed  on  the  fiace  of  the  chuck;  thai  tba  fifcn 

the  mandrel,  while  the  latter  and  the  chuck  la  a  waving  or  scalloped  Une,  or  a  combiaatka 

revolve,  gives,  by  meana  of  a  train  of  smaller  of  auch  to  be  engraved  or  cut  in  the  face  of  t^ 

wheels,  an  independent  movement  to  the  click-  plate;  and  that  the  tool  ia  held  at  a  ocruia 

plate  and  axis  of  the  work.    By  varying  the  point  against  the  plate  by  the  slide  rest  mdt 

relative  sizes  of  the  wheels,  by  introducing  an  to  execute  the  figure.    The  mandrel  b  oof 

added  wheel  to  cause  tiie  work  to  turn  at  the  made  to  revolve,  carryinff  round  with  it  tb« 

same  time  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  chuck  and  work;  and  so  mr,  the  line  exccct^ 

the  mandrel,  and  by  changing  Uie  position  of  should  be  a  circle  only.    But  the  maadrel  a 

the  tool,  or  giving  movement  at  the  same  time  so  delicately  hung  that,  while  tuning,  it  vJI 

to  it,  an  almost  uSSnite  variety  of  curiously  in-  obey  every  impulmon  actios  to  displace  er  pok 

volved'  curved  figures  may  be  engraved  or  it  aside  laterally  fr^m  the  line  in  which  ii  U- 

marked  upon  a  phme  sur&ce  to  which  motion  gins  to  revolve ;  and  carrring  the  chock  oA 

is  thus  imparted  under  the  point  of  the  tooL  work  with  it,  the  tool  will  then  eat  a  liae  d^ 

It  is  by  thia  machine  that  some  of  the  most  viating  by  predsely  like  amounts  from  the  rj^ 

perfect  rosettes  and  other  lathe  work  of  bank  cle.    It  only  remains,  then,  to  give  the  rMcJ«i 

notes,  in  the  United  States  largely  relied  on  as  deviations  or  defiectiona  to  the  mandrel  oi 

a  means  for  the  prevention  of  successful  coun-  chuck,  and  their  effect  wUl  be  exactly  rvf^- 

terfeiting,  are  executed.    The  figures  will  vary  duced  in  the  figure  executed.    To  scamps- 

with  the  construction  of  the  machine;   of  this,  aa   many  different  pattern  pides  m 

which,  save  by  actual  inspection  or  model,  no  mounted  on  the  mandrel  itaelf^  as  the  omni^r 

duplicate  can  be  constructed.    The  geometric  of  the  differenUy  waved  lines  that  naj  ^ 

lathe  of  the  American  bank  note  company  of  needed.    These  pattern  guides,  called  rmXUK 

New  York,  the  aingle  one  of  its  kind,  is  a  foot  are  circular  plates  of  gun  metal  or  brMa  t^^ 

lathe  of  highly  complicated  and  perfect  work-  about  half  an  indi  thick,  and  having  on  it*  tvo 

manship,  the  construction  of  which  is  said  to  aides  the  rim  indented,  waved,  or  acaUopcd  a 

have  occupied  three  years'  time,  at  a  cost  of  different  patterns,  so  that  each  whed  cia  U 

$10,000.    Elliptical  turning  is  accomplished  by  used  to  give  two  separate  figures.    Thm  r> 

meana  of  the  dliptical  or  oval  chuck,  in  which  aette  patterns  may  vary  in  aianteter,  sod  tfai 

the  pressure  of  an   eccentric   ring,  moving  waves  on  each  wheel  may  be  from  IS  ^  1^ 

withm  and  clasped  by  rubbers,  is  made  to  in  number;  the  number  of  patterns  tho*  }^ 

draw  the  slide  out  of  centre  alternately  in  the  upon  a  single  mandrel  may  be  12,  20^  or  aoi 

oppodte  directiona,  so  that  a  stationary  tool,  according  to  convenience.    The  paiticolar  ptf^ 

held  to  a  plate  to  which  thia  movement  is  im-  tern  that  shall  in  any  ease  be  tnadtntd  tou^ 

parted  during  a  revolution  of  the  mandrel,  will  work  is  simply  determined  by  the  cnplofs^ 

describe  an  ellipse  inatead  of  a  circle ;  while  of  a  movable  rubber  carriage,  fixed  oe  ac- 

the  size,  direction,  and  form  of  the  ellipsea  can  mencing  the  work,  which  carrtea  fimlj  •>< 

also  be  varied ;  and,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  upon  it  a  horiaontal  bar  of  steel,  8  or  4  ts^ 

lathe  here  described,  the  micrometer  screw  may  long,  called  the  rubber ;  thia  has  oa  one  «^  i 

*    be  introduoed  for  determining  the  accuracy  of  smidl  smooth  roller,  and  the  oppo«i«  f^  ^ 

proportiona  in  the  work.  Rose-engine  turning  ia^  small,  rounded,  hardened,  and  pohsbcdpt  <« 

perhaps,  the  form  most  generally  applicable  and  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  being  pUoed  iti 

employed  for  producing  involved  curvilinear  level  with  the  axia  of  the  mandrrl,  cithtf  'sf 

figures,  as  for  tne  embelBahment  of  bank  notes,  roller  or  the  point  becomes,  by  iu  ^'^^^'^l 

or  for  other  patterns  on  plates  and  blocks  for  with  the  fixed  carriage  and  b<d,  a  fiiw  f  '' 

printing  and  embossing.    Thus,  it  is  in  use  for  working  accurately  against  the  cnrriaf  P'^ 

gold,  silver,  and  gilt  work;  and  also  for  pro-  phery  of  either  pattern  upon  any  givca  ro^^ 
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1,  and  being  oontinnallj  resisted  bj  the  I7;  when  the  flesh  becomes  white  and  the  apex 

iT  which  pulls  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  root  runs  up  into  a  sort  of  stalk  or  stem 

<>uil>iiiod  effect  is  to  deflect  the  mandrel  daring  the  first  year,  it  is  considered  inferior; 

\v<»rk:  precisely  with  the  variations  of  out*  and  on  blossoming,  the  flowers  have  been  ob- 

f  such  wheel.    The  point  of  the  rubber  served  to  be  of  a  deeper  yellow. — ^The  French 

tituted  for  the  roller  when  the  indenta-  turnip  originated  from  the  B,  napus  (Linn.) ;  its 

s  of  the  pattern  are  very  fine.    To  insure  leaves  are  smooth  and  glaucous,  the  lower  ones 

>re  uniform  movement,  and  to  communi-  petioled,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  the  upper  oblong, 

tlie  motion  while  allowing  the  oscillations  cordiform-amplexicaul ;    the  flowers   yellow; 

iO  mandrel,  the  engine  is  driven  by  a  hand  the  pods  linear.    The  esculent  variety  is  the 

h  with  a  band  passing  round  afoot  wheel,  navet  of  the  French,  the  root  forming  an  oval 

le  a  second  band  passes  from  a  small  pul-  tuber  below  the  crown  or  origin  of  the  stem. 

>>n  this  axis  to  the  mandrel  pulley.    By  There  are  at  least  8  varieties  of  this  sort  dis- 

\\\v^  the  slide  rest  as  required,  a  number  of  tinguished  by  their  color:  the  white,  which  is 

concentric  curves  are  executed;  and  by  the  most  common ;  the  yellow,  of  a  more  deli- 

<oyin^  and  cutting  one  pattern  over  anoth-  cate  flavor;  and  the  black,  so  called  from  the 

.ill  endless  variety  and  complexity  in  the  blackish  tint  of  its  skin.    The  French  turnip  is 

ros  maybe  obtained. — Of  the  few  machines  considered  sweeter  and  freer  from  any  acrid 

li  have  been  invented  for  turning  irregu-  properties  than  the  field  or  garden  turnip,  and 

forms,  in  heavy  or  ordinary  work,  that  it  is  much  prized  by  some  for  the  table. — Bo- 

i;l:inchard  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  tanically  considered,   the   French,    Swedish, 

>r  siiccessfal.    (See  Blanohabd,  Thomas.)  and  English  or  field  turnip  are  related  to  the 

>r  further  information  respecting  the  tools  cabbage,  and  likewise  seem  to  hold  intimate 

[  materials  used  in  turning,  and  for  many  relations  to  each  other,  so  that  their  specific  dif- 

r  details,  see  Holtzapflers  *^  Turning  and  ferences  have  been  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 

Lhanicol  Manipulations^'  (3  vols.,  London,  tainty. — ^In  Great  Britain,  where  the  turnip  cul- 

7-'52) ;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  ar-  ture  is  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  to  a 

0  "Lathe**  in  "Appleton's  Dictionary  of  system  of  successive  crops,  and  where  it  has 
'.iLe9,"  &c.  (New  York,  1857),  and  Vali-  become  essential  to  agriculture,  the  dift'erent 

tris  Kouveau  manuel  complet  du  toumeur  kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been 

\<>ls.,  Paris,  1848-53).  obtained  by  careful  seed  sowing,  hybridizing, 

L  L  R>^IP,  an  esculent  root  known  in  garden-  and  experimental  processes  to  procure  the  best 

:  and    agriculture.    The  common  or  field  varieties.    Such  a  need  does  not  exist  in  the 

■'i\\)  originated  by  a  long  cultivation  of  the  United  States,  where  productive  crops  of  Indian 

d  hrassica  rapa  (Linn.),  a  biennial  of  the  corn  will  be  found  better  suited  for  breaking 

t  iral  order  of  cruGiferm^  and  growing  spon-  up  new  ground  and  fitting  it  for  future  opera- 

1  M>imly  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Its  root  tions.  Our  drier  atmosphere  and  our  liability 
:ii:ill,  round,  fleshy,  tapering  downward  with  to  droughts  render  turnips  as  a  crop  more  nn- 
L\v  fibres  into  a  radicle ;  the  leaves  near  the  certain,  yet  by  careful  management  they  can  be 
.t  are  lyrate-pinnatifid,  jagged,  rough,  and  raised  with  profit.  Lands  in  tillage,  of  almost 
on,  with  fleshy  petioles;  the  stem  1  to 4 feet  any  nature,  especially  those  of  a  light  sandy 

:h,  branched,  with  nearly  entire  and  smooth  loam,  can  be  sown  with  turnips,  the  Swedish 

'.  es;  the  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  pods  and  the  French  turnips  requiring  the  deepest 

i(Ues)  erect,  slender,   linear.    The  fleld  or  and  the  best.  After  taking  a  crop  of  grass  from 

rden  turnip  is  distinguished  by  its  flattened  the  field,  it  may  be  broken  up,  maimred,  har- 

>t,  expanding  beneatli  the  origin  of  its  st«m  rowed,  and  sown  with  ruta  baga,  thinning  if 

«>  a  thick,  round,  fieshy  tuber.    It  is  subject  the  plants  stand  too  thickly  in  the  rows, hoeing 

u'reat  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  to  keep  them  clear,  and  pulling  the  roots  in 

•t,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  enlarge  in  rich  November.    It  has  been  found  on  experience 

I>r<>i>er  soils;  and  it  may  diflfer  in  its  flavor,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sorts  originating 

in  the  shape  of  the  foliage,  or  even  in  the  in  this  country  are  better  suited  to  our  climate, 

•  or  of  the  root.  A  distinct  permanent  variety  and  their  seeds  command  higher  prices,  than 

*  le  tankard  or  decanter  turnip,  in  which  the  the  English  or  continental  seeds.  Of  52  sorts 
)<>t  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  which  there  of  turnip  seeds  imported  from  abroad  by  Mr. 
»•  red  and  white  kinds.    The  roots  of  this  va-  David  Landreth  of  Philadelphia,  he  found  two 

\v  are,  however,  of  a  looser  texture,  and  it  only  which  he  thought  worth  perpetuating. 

less  hardy  than  the  common  turnip. — ^The  The  catalogues  however  advertise  for  sale  about 

^v -dish  turnip  or  ruta  baga,  also  extensively  a  dozen,  some  designated  as   American,  of 

<iwii  as  a  field  crop  and  for  feeding  cattle,  which  perhaps  the  *red  strap-leaved  and  the 

i  t  jiiiated  from  the  B,  campestris  (Linn.),   a  white  strap-leaved,  the  long   French   white, 

iMt  indigenous  to  Europe.    Its  young  leaves  and  Skirving's  rnta  baga  are  among  the  best. 

e  hairy,  but  the  older  ones  are  smooth  and  The  turnip  is  subject  to  much  injury  from  in- 

aiirous,  lyrate-toothed,  those  of  the  stem  cor-  sects,  and  in  Europe  entire  fields  have  been 

tc-rnnplexicaul,  acuminate ;  the  flowers  whit-  destroyed  by  a  small  coleopterous  insect,  which 

h  yellow.    The  root  of  the  ruta  baga  in  its  best  feeds  on  the  seed  leaves  and  growing  foliage, 

•udition  is  yellow  both  externally  and  internal-  (See  Tuokif  Flx.)    Plant  lioe  or  apliidea  and 
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•e^ertl  harym  hajon  the  f<oote»  ind  thejr  tome-  yelloir ;  it  It  alniiidttit  on  Aaaeed  l«f«i«f  lb 

times  grow  distorted  into  what  is  called  club-  tornip  and  other  plants  eariy  in  Ibj^  in  mm 

bing.    No  proposed  remedies  haye  been  so  seasons  threatening  to  be  almost  ssajiriosia 

sneeessAil  as  &  eieaa  and  oarefhl  cnltivation,  the  European  inseot ;  the  aame  rsBMdiM  hvn 

sowing  abnndaiice  of  seed,  and  enoouraging  been  Ibond  effectual  here. — Among  the  Wyidop 

birds  which  feed  on  insects.    The  field  has-  tera,  the  panUm  oUraeea  (Harris),  te  pslhoi 

bandrjr  of  tnmips  was  familiar  to  the  andent  or  white  bntterfir,  is  often  called  tonip  tj, 

Ganls,  and  as  garden  vegetables  thej  were  not  The  wings  are  white  or  yellowish,  iukf  urn 

mknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  the  body;  back  bkuck,  and  *"*—"«-  UacUA 

TUBNIP  FLT,  a  name  given  to  several  in-  with  narrow  white  rings;  the  eipsMsof  viap 

sects  of  different  orders,  bnt  especially  to  the  about  %  inches.   Towsrd  the  beginaiagof  Ji» 

small  phrysomelian  beetles  of  the  genus  haUiea  it  may  be  aeen  flattering  over  tuniip  ssd  o^ 

(Dlig.),  which  attacks  the  turnip  in  its  various  bsge.  beds  for  the  purpose  of  sttsrhiig  S  eri 

parts  and  stages  of  growth.    In  the  genus  haU  of  its  eggs  to  the  onder  side  oi  tlMksm;  lk 

Uea  (Gr.  dXri«or,  skilled  in  leaping)  the  body  is  egffs  are  yellowish^  pearn^hued,  ribbed  losp- 

very  convex  above,  oval,  with  short,  thorax  tudinally,  and  ^  of  an  incn  long;  tbtj  0 

and  wide  head ;  antennsB  slender ;  hind  thi^s  hatched  in  about  10  davs,  attain  their  fiU  so 

very  thick  and  formed  for  leaping ;  snrfluw  of  of  1^  inches  in  8  week%  when  th»j  sn  mW 

the  body  generally  smooth  and  shining,  and  green^  and  eat  irregular  holes  fai  any  psrtcctk 

often   prettily  colored;   daws  notched   and  leaf;  they  pass  a  duyaalis  state  of  11  d^i» 

hooked,  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  pended  by  silken  threada  attadied  to  tU  Uii 

leaves  of  plants  on  which  they  feed,  especially  feet  and  fore  part  of  the  body  in  sons  pnMi- 

the  cruciferous  vegetables,  to  whicJi  tney  are  ed  place ;  thev  are  again  abundant  kmvi  tk 

often  very  ii\|nrious.    They  are  all  very  small,  begmning  of  August, laying  eggs  for  a  id  braoi 

the  largest  not  more  than  2  lines  Ions  and  1  the  chrysalids  mm  which  survive  the  visltf, 

wide;   most  are  shining  green,  tinged  with  comiuff  out  perfect  insects  in  May  or  JsBt;Ai 

brown  or  yellowish.    The  turnip  fiy  of  Eng^  chrysalis  is  |  of  an  inch  long ;  the  lanu  m 

land  is  tiie  E.  nemorum  (Dlig.) ;  it  devours  the  eaten  by  titmice  and  other  insecttvoroai  Mi: 

seed  leaves  of  the  turnip  aa  they  appear  above  the  chrysalids  can  be  coUected  onboardcplMi 

the  ground,  continuing  its  ravages  all  summer;  for  them  near  the  ground,  and  the  bottm» 

in  muter  it  conceals  itself  in  some  dry  and  are  easily  caught  in  bag  net%  ss  th«j  if  Wv 

didtered  place,  laying  its  eggs  in  spring  on  the  and  lazily.    This  spedea  ia  rvdy  fcrad  mtl 

leaves ;  the  larvie  eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance,  of  the  latitode  of  New  Hampshire^— Sase  i^ 

making  little  galleries  in  which  they  undergo  terous  insects,  as  the  flower  mm{tmiktmptd^\, 

their  dumges,  and  in  this  way  are  as  injurious  in  the  larva  state  infest  the  roots  of  tninpi 

aa  the  Am-grown  beetles ;   they  are  deader  ^.,  eating  also  the  pulpy  parts  of  tbs  W«* 

ffmbs,  tapenng  at  each  end,  with  6  legs,  and  and  stem;  in  this  state  they  dosefy  rmb^ 

become  perfect  insects  in  a  few  weeks,  a  eon*  themagsots  of  common  fliesL 

stent  succession  occurring  through  the  snm*  TURKBOLK    See  Huionwn. 

mer.    What  they  lack  in  size  these  beetles  TURNSPIT.    SeeTssmsB. 

make  up  hi  numbers  and  voracity ;  the  loss  to  TURNSTONE,  a  wading  Inrd  of  the  ojiMr 

the  turnip  crop  from  tibeir  ravages  is  sometimes  cstcher  fsmily  (hmmaicpodidm)  and  ^tamdr^ 

condderwle,  in  a  single  year  in  Devonshire  9ila$  (lUig.),  so  named  from  its  tnrainf  ow  ^ 

amounting  to  hdf  a  million  of  dollars ;  they  the  strong  bill  the  stones  and  weeds  sksf  tki 

like  sunny  places,  and  are  rardy  found  in  shady  margins  m  the  sea  and  of  lakes  sad  riven  ■ 

fields  or  beds,  cold,  shade,  and  rains  being  the  search  of  insects,  moUusks,  and  cn0Metm 

natural  protection  against  their  attacks.    The  which  hide  beneath  theoL     The  odj  viii 

best  method  of  ridding  the  plants  of  these  characterized  upteam,  &  inUrprm  (D%.k.  > 

•beetles  is  to  water  the  iMvea  carefully  and  reg-  about  9  inches  long  and  16  in  alar  eitctf; 

ularly  with  a  solution  of  lime  or  other  alkdi ;  above  it  is  irregulsrly  vsriecated  with  U». 

nriiddlnglime  or  the  dust  ofdidky  roads  upon  dark  rufous,  and  white;  head  and  neck  vfa* 

tnem  when  wet  with  dew,  the  inftision  of  above,  with  numerous  qpots  and  ttf^  * 

wormwood,  the  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  brownish  black;  infirontofeysssodoaibntf 

aadthesmokeofbumiuff  straw  and  weeds  will  white,  usually  bordered  with  black;  l«v* 

also  free  the  leaves  of  Uus  pest ;  the  fiurmers  parts,  back,  rump,  and  under  wia^  ^"^ 

aocderate  the  growth  of  the  crop  aa  much  as  white;   quills  brownish   black,  with  vtsi 

possible,  keeping  them  off  till  the  turnip  is  in  shafts;  tdl  white  at  base  and  tip,  with  mm 

the  rough  leaf,  when  it  is  safe.    The  stages  of  nd  half  browniah  black;  coupMioas  vmi 

thii  insect's  growth  are  folly  described  in  vol.  bar  on  wings,  bill  black,  and  legs oBMf*>^  ^ 

ii.  of  the  **  'n'ansactions  of  the  Entomologicd  bill  is  shorter  than  the  heed,  eooftmAt^ 

Society  of  London,"  by  Mr.  Le  Keux.    The  K  tusely  pointed,  and  digfatty  heal  vpwd  • 

wtridata  (Fabr.),  the  wavy-striped  fie*  beetle  tip;  nssd  groove  very  wide  and  ibalhw.lDr 

of  the  United  States,  much  resembles  the  pre-  half  the  length  of  the  bOl;  Isgs  ood«al^ 

ceding;  it  is  less  than  y^  of  an  inch  long,  shining  stout,  with  tard  acaled  in  fro>^*J^"!! 

blaok,  with  a  broad,  wavy,  buff  stripe  on  each  and  not  webbed,  the  hind  one  toaaU^r  ^ 

wing  cover,  and  the  kneea  and  tet  reddish  groond;  wings  long,  the  lit  40UI  tal^t  ■* 
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dense  as  that  of  terebene.    Bj  deootrnpoaing  tamaonanaTengia  ITpercaDtofeaMliilal. 

artifioial  camphor  by  means  of  qnioklime,  two  Moch  was  fonnerl j  obtained  from  Sev  £■(> 

other  modifications  of  oU  of  torpentine,  identi-  land,  bnt  for  a  long  time  moat  of  the  soppi; 

oal  with  it  in  composition,  are  produced :  cam-  has  been  derived  lh>m  North  fi^^^Haa  ^d  &i 

philene,  boiling  at  STS**  F.,  and  terebUene.  £.  Virginia,  and  liter  ftom  Sooth  CsrofiBs, 

Neither  terebene,  colophene,  camphilene,  nor  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.    The  pnrfad 

terebilene  has  any  rotatory  action  upon  iK>lur-  of  toxpentine  in  North  Carolina  was  ertiaikd 

iced  light.    Oil  of  turpentine  forms  one  liquid  a  few  years  ago  at  800,000  bblsw,  of  vkidi 

and  three  solid  hydrat^  and  with  hydrochloric  900,000  were  enwrted  in  the  emda  eoaditm, 

acid  it  forms  several  liquid  and  solid  com-  and  the  remMuder  distilled  in  the  state.  For 

pounds,  the  latter  having  the  appearance  and  full  particulars  of  value,  mode  of  eollytny. 

amell  of  camphor,  and  termed  artifioial  cam-  &o.,  see  Oabouka,  Nobtb.    In  Geoffb  ad 

Ehors.    It  very  easily  oxidizes,  and  a  definite  Florida  the  annual  product  was  esthnsuri  tf 

ydi«ted  oxide  (0«.Hi«O,  2H0)  is  obtained  by  the  same  time  at  80,000  bbla. ;  and  in  Akbns, 

placing  it  in  a  jar  filled  with  oxygen  over  water  where  the  manufacture  was  eommenoed  oalr  i 

and  exposed  to  sunlight,  which  forms  crystals  few  years  ago,  the  prodnotion,  aooordinf  to  i 

on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  while  strong  nitric  acid  recent  eetimate,  was  upward  of  1,600,000  gii!i 

acts  so  violently  upon  it  as  frequently  to  in-  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  a  residue  of  om 

flame  the  mixture.    A  large  number  of  other  180,000  bbls.  of  roain.    The  exports  of  fptfiti 

organic  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  ao-  of  turpentine  from  the  United  States  in  \y^ 

tion  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  several  of  the  other  amounted  to  4,072,028  galla,,  valued  attl«S(^- 

acids,  chlorine,  &c.,  of  most  of  which  little  is  280,  and  of  crude  turpentine  and  rosiB  to  770.- 

known.~The  principal  applications  of  oil  of  062  bbls.,  valued  at  $l,818,288u   They  sit  «fii 

turpentine  are  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  to  nearly  all  iwrta  of  the  oonuneroial  worii  btt 

varnishes  (see  Paihts,  and  VARinsH),  in  the  the  largest  quantities  are  taken,  in  the  crdtf 

India  rubber  manufiM^ture  (see  GAonrcHoiro),  named,  by  England,  Holland,  Bdmn,  Ban- 

as  a  burning  fluid,  alone  or  mixed  with  alcohol  burg,  Bremen,  Ohili,  Ireland,  Brazu«  aad  Cc^t. 

(see  BusNnro  Fluid,  and  Oamfhsnb),  and  as  a  The  import  of  crude  turpentine  into  Eoieic^ 

medicinal  agent,  used  both  externally  and  in-  in  1868  was  12,828  tons,  or  about  84^00 1^:^^ 

temally.    It  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  and  in  1869,  12,888  tona,  or  89,88S  bbk- 

volatile  oils ;  the  vapor  is  quickly  destructive  Common  European  or  Bordoaax  tarptttiBt  a 

to  plants,  and  to  those  insects  which  respire  collected  by  simply  making  ineisioos  ia  ti« 

by  the  whole  sur£ftoe,  as  wasps,  lice,  fieas,  and  trunk  or  removing  portiona  of  the  bsti.  ^ 

worms.    It  appears  to  act  more  powerfully  on  eolleoting  the  juice  in  amall  troo^  or  in  bi«c» 

the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  as  the  skin  of  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  and  it  it  pnrM 

the  horse  is  blistered  by  it  much  more  rwidly  by  heating  and  straining  through  straw,  bj  (i* 

than  that  of  man,  and  2  drachms  are  said  by  posing  it  to  the  sun  in  a  barrel  with  hoict  a 

Schnbart  to  have  killed  a  dog  in  8  minutes,  the  bottom,  or  by  heating  it  with  steam  in  bt^ 

while  human  beings  have  taken  8  ounces  with-  through  which  the  melted  turpentme  ski^ 

out  serious  iigury.    In  moderate  doses  it  acta  Thus  prepared,  it  ia  whitiah  and  tarbid,  aad 

aa  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  separatee  upon  standing  into  two  psiti.  *<* 

liver,  and  kidneya,  and  promotes  the  evacua-  liquid  and  transparent,  the  other  of  ^coaw- 

tions  of  these  organs.    In  chronic  affections  of  tenoe  and  appetfance  of  honey;  aad  the  oio- 

the  liver,  obstructions  from  gall  stones,  dca,  in  mercial  article  often  oonsiata  wholly  U*'^^ 

chronic  rheumatism  and  sciatica,  sometimes  in  latter  portion.    The  subataace  called  by  ta 

typhus  and  yellow  fever,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  scar-  French  galipot  or  barrot  ia  that  part  of  tit 

let  fever,  obstinate  constipation,  many  diseases  turpentine  which  concretes  upon  Che  tnai  *' 

of  the  urino-genital  organs,  and  many  other  the  tree,  and  is  removed  during  the  vvtrr; 

diseases  where  a  stimulant  action  is  required,  it  and  this,  when  purified  by  mdting  in  wijgg^ 

is  a  medicine  of  great  value,  as  well  as  for  in-  straining,  is  oalied  white,  yellow,  or  Barfoai! 

teetinal  worms,  which  it  appears  to  directly  kill,  pitch.     (See  Pitch.)    Venioe  turpcatioe.  « 

instead  of  destrojring  them  by  removing  their  named  beoanae  formerly  an  impociaat  tf^  « 

means  of  nourishment     As  a  liniment  for  of  Venetian  oommeroe,  ia  obtained  ht  ^*nH  * 

rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections,  for  bums,  hole  in  the  spring  into  the  heart  of  the  tn«. 

te.,  it  is  very  useful ;  and  in  vapor  it  has  been  about  2  feet  from  &e  ground,  in  whieh  a  wo(«i  -> 

used  aa  an  anfesthetic  and  a  substitute  for  chlo-  gutter  is  inserted.    It  is  a  viseid  bqaid.  of  ti« 

reform.    It  is  much  recommended  in  hsmor-  consistence  of  honey,  with  a  yellowish  or  «iif^ 

rhage  from  various  organs,  and  in  childbed  fe-  ly  greenish  color,  a  more  agreeable  mU  t^** 

ver.-^Oommon  American  or  white  turpentine  common  turpentine,  and  a  very  acrid  tir« 

of  good  quality  is  yellowish  white,  somewhat  Host  of  what  ia  aold  aa  Veoiee  tarpfft^* 

translucent,  of  a  consistency  varying  from  semi-  however,  ia  said  to  be  prepared  hj  datt^rd^ 

fluid  and  very  adhesive,  though  stUl  brittle,  in  rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine,  la  vsnr  brows,  a-^ 

the  middle  of  summer,  to  hard  and  dry  in  win-  appears  to  be  made  chiefly  in  the  laiSidNtfs^ 

ter,  and  often  contains  small  pieces  of  bark  or  Strasbourg  turpentine  ia  proeored,  am«dfltf  >*' 

wood;  and  the  inferior  sorts  ar«  harder  and  Duhamel,  by  oUmUng  to  the  top  of  th*  j^''^ 

darker  colored.    When  f^esh  and  good,  it  con*  pinaa  by  meana  of  qiikad  ahoes^  one  htfd  «i 
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/Hector  being  employed  to  eiuUlii  Um,  blue  to  green.     Hardness  6j  or  like  feldspar; 

Tlio  other  holds  a  cow's  horn  or  tin  in«  specific  gravity  2.6  to  2.63.     Nearly  all  the 

•  lit  of  the  same  shape,  with  which  he  turquoises  used  in  jewelry  come  from  mines  in 
^  the  tumors,  and  soon  fills  the  horn,  Khorassan,  about  4:0  m.  W.  of  Ni8hapoor,whicli 
i  lie  then  empties  into  a  tin  plate  bottle  are  crown  property,  and  in  1821  yielded  areye- 

:i.t  Ills  girdle.  This  is  done  both  in  spring  nue  of  about  $18,500.    The  gems  are  found  in 

.itumn.      The  product  is  then  filtered  nodules  and  crusts  in  a  porphyritic rock.    The 

^^ri   tlie  leaves  of  the  piniis  exeeUc^  and  chief  seat  of  the  turquoise  trade  is  at  Meshed^ 

i  i  ti  a  funnel  made  of  the  bark  of  the  same  where  most  of  them  are  cut.    The  finest  are 

-oUed  up.    It  is  very  transparent,  almost  generally  reserved  by  the  shah  of  Persia  for 

.^^-,  and  in  France  is  very  frequently  em-  his  own  use;  the  next  in  quality  go  to  India, 

I  i  II  medicine.    Oanada  balsam  (see  Bal-  and  those  rather  inferior  to  Persia,  Turkey, 

»  is  often  sold  for  Strasbourg  turpentine  in  and  Russia.    The  imperfect  ones,  with  white 

.<  »l>s.    It  is  used  in  medicine,  by  opticians  specks,  are  principally  bought  by  the  Arabs, 

.  •  nil  ting  microscopic  objects,  ^.,  and  for  who  use  them  as  amulets,  generally  setting  them 

<»t]ier  purposes.    Ohian  or  Cyprus  tur-  in  rings  of  plated  tin.    A  turquoise  2  inohea 

'  lo  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  islands  of  long,  said  to  have  been  a  talisman  belonging  to 

•>  and  Cyprus,  where  incisions  are  made  in  Nadir  Shah,  and  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  en** 

nniner  in  the  bark  of  ih^pUtacia  terebin-  graved  on  it,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  jeweller 

from  which  the  sap  falls  upon  smooth  of  Moscow,  who  values  it  at  $3,800.    In  the 

>   placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  is  exhibition  of  1861  was  a  collection  of  more 

v\  ard  strained.    It  is  a  greenish  white,  than  200  turquoises  obtained  in  1849  by  Mi^or 

'^arent,  tenacious  liquid,  of  about  the  con-  Macdonald  from  new  localities  in  the  monn* 

loe  of  honey,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and  tains  of  Arabia  Petresa,  where  they  occur  in 

f  r  T  le  taste.  As  the  annual  product  is  small,  nodules  in  a  reddish  sandstone.    They  differ  in 

Ai-s  a  high  price,  and  is  often  adulterated,  their  shade  of  blue  from  the  Persian  stones,  but 

•  i^^hian  turpentine,  or  Riga  balsam,  exudes  agree  with  those  found  in  Abyssinia  by  M. 
I  ihe  extremities  of  the  young  twigs  of  P.  d^H6ricourt.  Common  varieties  are  found  in 
'  r,t,  to  which  flasks  are  suspended;  it  is  a  Saxony  and  Silesia;  and  there  is  a  turquoise 
*«.%  tliin  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  quarry  in  New  Mexico.  (See  CnALOHmurn..) 
1  "or.  and  is  employed  as  a  medicine.    Hun-  The  turquoise  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem,  par- 

.:i  turpentine  or  balsam  is  obtained  in  the  ticularly  in  Persia  and  Russia.    Many  magical 
*:  iiiauner  from  P.  pumilio.    The  Riga  and  properties  have  at  various  times  been  supposed 
arian  balsams  are  but  rarely  brought  to  to  belong  to  it,  and  an  old  superstition,  not  yet 
I '  lilted  States.    The  dammara  turpentine,  quite  extinct  even  in  Europe,  holds  that  it  loses 
h  is  employed  in  ship  building  and  for  a  its  color  during  the  illness  of  its  possessor,  and 
.t  variety  of  other  purposes  in  the  East  In-  regains  it  with  his  convalescence.  The  so  called 
•,  ^'>on  concretes  into  a  very  hard  rosin.  "  occidental"  or  **  bone"  turquoise  is  only  fossil 
}  turpentiue  of  the  Domheya  excelsa  is  a  bone  colored  by  oxide  of  copper  or  phosphate 
:  Mniis,  milky-looking  fluid,  with  a  strong  of  iron.   It  is  brought  from  Siberia  and  France, 
•-*  nn<l  taste.  but  is  not  worth  more  than  one  fourth  as  much 
I'KPIX,  TuLpnr,  or  Tilpdt,  archbishop  of  as  the  real  stone.    It  may  be  distinguished  by 
Tii'i,   a  friend  and  companion  of  Charle-  being  internally  foliated  and  streaked,  and  by 
.--.c.     He  was  originally  a  Benedictine  monk  not  taking  so  high  a  polish.    The  turquoise  is 
:i<.'  convent  of  St.  Denis,  but  about  753  was  said  to  be  now  imitated  in  so  perfect  a  man- 
ic  archbishop,   and  is  said  to  have  died  ner  as  to  be  with  great  ditficulty  distinguished 
it  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.     His  from  the  genuine,  which  is  however  harder. 

•  >rity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  name  is  TCRR,  Istvan,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 

:i  xf'tf  to  a  Latin  chronicle,  which  relates  the  in  B^vja,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  about  1816. 

*'<iitioQ  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens  He  volunteered  in  the  Austrian  army,  became 

r^\>idn  and  the  fight  of  Roncesvalles.    It  is  a  sergeant  m^or  in  the  regiment  of  the  arch- 

<  rtaln  whether  the  real  author^s  name  was  duke  Francis  Charles,  served  through  the  first 

;i:i,  or  whether  it  was  a  forgery.     The  Italian  campaign  in  1848,  and  was  promoted  to 

k  is,  however,  among  the  earliest  produo-  be  sub-lieutenant.    In  Jan.  1849,  he  deserted 

IS  relating  to  the  events  of  Oharlemagne^s  to  the  revolutionists,  and  was  commissioned  by 

::i,  and  from  it  the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the  King  Charles  Albert  to  raise  a  Hungarian  le- 

iiiO  a^^t'S  were  largely  taken.    It  was  trans-  gion,  which  he  commanded  at  the  disastroua 

•1  from  Latin  into  French  in  1206  by  a  clerk  battle  of  No  vara.    After  that  defeat  he  with- 

i Holland,  count  of  Boulogne.    The  original  drew  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  was 

i>  tirst  printed  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  there  made  a  oolonel  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

i  .  Fr;inkfort-on-the-Main,  1566).  Escaping  to  England  on  the  snppression  of  the 

1  •iii^UOISE,  a  precious  stone,  colored  by  insurrection,  he  entered  the  British  service  ai 

'!e  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  fol-  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  received  a 

"Hi;;  composition:    phosphoric  acid,  80.9;  commission  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  legion,  and 

•T'litui,  44.5;  water,  19.    It  does  not  crystal-  in  1855  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the 

'c,  Lud  a  waxy  lustre,  and  varies  in  color  from  Crimea  to  purchase  horses  for  the  army.    Ar« 
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itrlDg  at  Bncharwt,  be' found  that  pkoe  oo*  ToRTOiBK),tlietartle0luiT«tli6liiiibteQiTtrtij 

eopiMl  bj  the  Austrian  regiment  from  whloh  be  into  large,  flattened,  fin-like  organs^  tlie  tM 

bad  deserted  in  1849 ;  and  altbongb  wearingthe  completd j  ooncealed  bj  n  common  ikin,  ti« 

Britiab  nniform,  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  ner-  anterior  piur  alwajs  oonsiderablj  loD|cr  ths 

mannstadt,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  conn-  the  posterior,  and  both  fi^oneatljr  fiirmsi«d 

dl  of  war.    liberated  after  some  difficulty  by  with  one  or  two  nails  on  tne  outer  intf;::^ 

the  interrention  of  the  English  government,  he  sometimes  disappearing  with  age ;  the  bodj  ^ 

zetomed  to  Turkey  in  1856,  and  was  preparing  flattened  to  fitdlitate  their  progreai  thrKp 

for  an  expedition  mto  the  Oancasns  when  a  se-  the  water;  swimming  is  performed  sImc-<  a- 

▼ere  attack  of  baBmorrhage  obliged  him  to  re-  tirel^  by  the  antenor  limbs,  the  poettr.^^ 

tire  from  active  service.    On  the  commence-  movinff  independently  and  osed  diieflj  to  :± 

meat  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  he  Joined  Oari-  ance  the  boay  and  guide  its  cootn;  tLe  u* 

biJdi,  and  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  terior  are  raised  and  depressed  together  t^t 

eaedatori  deUe  Alpi  distinguished  himself  in  much  like  wings,  and  have  a  free  iwc^p  c; 

the  engagements  of  Yarese  and  Castel-Nedolo,  and  down  and  forward  and  backward;  oc  ai 

receiving  in  the  latter  a  severe  wound  in  the  they  move  slowly  and  awkwardly  b;  mats 

arm.    Though  not  entarely  recovered,  he  took  of  the  front  limbs,  projecting  them  ftmrd 

part  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily  in  May,  1860,  and  dragging  the  bodv  up  to  them,  i^ei^^ 

as  aid  to  Garibaldi,  was  eng^iged  in  all  the  greatly  by  the  nailB;  the  bulk  of  the  U'ijt 

ehief  movements  of  the  campaign,  was  wound-  xorwwrd,  where  are  the  prindpal  vaatxltt 

ed  agun  at  the  taking  of  Palermo,  displayed  massee;  the  humerus  is  very  short,  the  fureim 

great  bravery  at  Melazzo,  commanded  a  d^vi-  longer,  and  the  hand  longest;  the  hxautu 

iion  before  Messina,  and  accompanied  his  chief  reaches  forward  and  the  rest  of  the  liio^  ^  '^' 

to  the  mainland.    He  had  an  important  share  ward,  while  in  birds  the  former  is  tlrrru^ 

in  the  organixation  of  the  South-Italian  army,  backward,  the  forearm  forward,  and  the  Liad 

and  waa  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  again  backward,  the  main  snr&oe  of  tb«r=^ 

annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  being  between  the  last  two;  the  pehis  t^ 

In  1861  he  married  Mile.  Wyse-Bonaparte,  a  hind  legs  are  small.    The  head  and  limU.a:' 

granddaughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.    He  is  not  be  retracted  under  the  shield  as  in  tht :  r- 

now  (May,  1862)  general  of  divirion  in  the  toisee,  and  the  plastron  is  less  per^Mtl;  o»>^-'^ 

Itriian  regular  army.  and  connected  with  the  carapace ;  the  rib  n 

TUBRETIN,  Frakcois,  a  Swiss  theologian,  narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  the  tfn^^  ''*- 

bom  in  Geneva,  Oct.  17,  1688,  died  there  in  tween  them  at  this  point  and  the  bonj  fy^* 

1687.    He  visited  Holland  and  France  in  his  of  the  plastron  are  separated  by  iDlerraU  i  -' 

youth,  studied  under  Spanheim,  Moms,  and  up  by  cartilace ;  the  head  is  flattened  i  ^ 

Diodi^  and  on  his  return  in  1647  was  ordain-  protected  by  Targe  plates;  the  Jawf  are  >tr  •: 

ed  pastor  at  Geneva.    In  1650  he  removed  to  and  firmly  articulated,  homy,  very  ihsn  ^'- 

Leyden,  but  in  1658  was  recalled  to  Geneva  to  beak-like,  and  the  eyea  large  and  proir-r'" 

become  professor  of  theology.    He  publidied  the  head  ia  so  placed  on  the  neck  as  to  &.  * 

Imtituiianm  TheohguB  EimehtiiM  (Geneva,  the  nostrils  to  be  easily  raised  above  the  -J 

1679-*8i),  a  woi4c  etUl  regarded  as  one  of  the  face  for  respiratorv  purposes,  their  cptt  -:« 

dearest  and  most  satisfactory  statements  of  the  being  closed  by  a  fleehy  valve.    Much  tec-  '> 

Oalvinistic  doctrinea.  Hia  complete  works  were  ter  is  swallowed  with  their  fbod,  sihI  «  -' 

vnbliahed  at  Geneva  in  1688  in  4  vols.  4to. —  the  former  is  of  necessity  regurgitated  tti  •> 

JiAir  Alfhovsx,  eon  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  ter  is  retained  by  the  numerous  httfr;  y-" 

Geneva  in  1671,  died  there,  Mav  1,  1787,  be-  cesses,  pointing  backward,  with  vhi^h  '-^ 

came  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Ge-  oesophagus  is  fbraished.    The  very  jooir  -'^ 

nevn  in  1705,  and  published  i!erit»  tur  la  ttriU  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width,  sod  r  * 

d$  la  reUgion  Juaaique  et  de  la  religion  Chr^  gradually  broader.     Though  lower  th«r  'j 

tierme  (5  vols.  8vo.),  an  abridgment  of  eccle-  tortoises,  Uie  turtles  exhibit  ftatuei  r*^ ' 

aiasticd  history,  Ac  bling  those  of  birds  in  the  form  of  the  ar ''  ' 

TUBTLE,  the  name  popularly  applied  to  the  liml»,  the  mode  of  locomotion,  the  prcr*'*'^ ' 

n«rine  chelonian  reptiles,  eouivalent  to  the  anceof  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  biil-lik«;*** 

■ob-order  chelanii  (Oppel),  Including  the  fiimi-  and  overlapping  epidermic  appenda^   •^- 

liea  tpkargidida  and  ekektniaida;  in  these  the  are  marine,  excellent  swimmers,  tfd  rv*  >.'  >-' 

dermal  oesiflcation  is  imperfect,  and  the  limbs  proaoh  the  abore  except  to  deposK  their  ctfr 

preserve  through  life  the  fingers  undivided,  aa  some  feed  entirely  on  sea  weeds,  bat  a  k«  '* 

in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  families  of  the  moDusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  sqvatK-  e 

sob-order  tnnyda  or  tortoises.    For  the  charac-  mala ;  they  are  generaDy  timid,  sad  make 

tars  of  the  order  see  Tbstudivata.    The  word  little  resistance,  though  they  are  port 

tnrtle  in  Saxon  meant  turtle  dove,  a  bird  and  and  regardless  of  danger  in  the  psini^f  ^'f ' 

not  a  reptile;  and  the  English  word  had  the  The  fiesh  of  tlie  herbivoroos  ^*^^*'.' 

aame  signification  until  the  discovery  of  Amer-  cious  and  wholesome  food,  and  Doeh  *  j*-^ 

iea,  when  aailors  gave  the  name  of  tnrtle  or  after  by  epicures,  whQe  that  of  the  earn:*  •  ^^ 

torl^le  to  the  marine  chelonians  of  the  West  is  disagreeable  if  not  positively  N^^ /^ 

Indies.    Aa  distinguished  from  the  amydtt  (see  eaUipee,  or  under  part  of  the  brssit  astf  »^^ 
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is  considered  the  choicest  part ;  the  liver  nmnbers  are  carried  alire  to  the  nortiieni 

uit   are  also  mach  esteemed.    Thej  come  states  and  to  Europe ;  the  West  Indies  are  ite 

i  o  r o  toward  the  end  of  spring  to  lay  their  head-quarters,  whence  it  wanders  to  the  gulf 

ou  the  sandy  beaches  above  high  water  of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil; 

c  ;    they  generally  select  desert  islands  or  it  is  rarely  found  above  lat.  84**  N.  on  the  At- 

,  ixud  a  still  moonlight  night ;  they  dig  a  lantic  coast,  and  never  on  the  shores  of  Europe; 

>S    in  the  sand  by  their  hind  feet  about  1}  the  Tortugas  islands  >  are  a  favorite  resort.    It 

«leep,  and  deposit  therein  about  100  eggs  browses  on  the  turtle  grass  {zontera  niarJfMi), 

i*-Ii  of  8  sittings,  with  an^ interval  of  2  or  8  eating  the  succulent  part  nearest  the  root,  the 

k  s  between  them ;  the  eggs  are  lightly  cov-  rest  rising  to  the  surface  and  disclosing  the  feed- 

\\Mth  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  ing  grounds  to  the  practised  eye ;  in  confinement 

i  >f  the  sun ;  if  undisturbed,  they  return  to  it  will  eat  and  grow  fat  upon  purslane  {portula^ 

same   shore  year  after  year.     They  are  eaoleracea)\  numbers  are  kept  for  a  long  time 

:lit   on  the  shore,  being  turned  on  their  in  pens  or  crawls  filled  at  every  tide.    Itisof- 

;  s,  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  es-  ten  seen  many  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  is 

•  owing  to  the  flatness  and  width  of  the  easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surface;  its 

]  ;    they  are  harpooned  and  taken  in  nets  capture  gi^es  employment  to  many  and  food 

•!0  water,  and  in  the  Indian  seas  are  cap-  to  thousands  in  the  West  Indies;  for  an  in- 

<i   by  means  of  the  remora,    (See  Suoking  teresting  account  of  some  other  methods  of 

\.) — In  the  chehnioidcB  the  body  is  widest  taking  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

Mt.   midway,  and  the  vertebral  column  de-  eggs  are  laid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Andn- 

I'lsi  constantly  and  gently  to  the  tail;  the  bon's  "Ornithological  Biography,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 

iMera  and  hind  limbs  are  better  protected  870-'76  (Boston,  1886);  during  the  actual  lay- 

u  in  the  other  family;  the  shield  is  more  or  ing  of  the  eggs  nothing  can  disturb  their  labors; 

-  heart-shaped,  with  the  posterior  angle  not  they  are  hatched  in  8  or  9  weeks.    The  flesh 

It  >nged  into  a  point  extending  far  over  the  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  when  notf  rendered 

all  the  genera  are  represented  on  the  indigestible  by  the  ingenuity  of  cooks,  is  whole- 

^t   of  the  United  States,  and  are  far  less  some  in  moderate  quantities ;  the  eggs  of  this 

>i:i  swimmers  than  the  «pAar^i<itcto.     The  and  of  all  the  species  are  also  considered  a  deli* 

<  r  family  has  only  the  single  genus  sphargU  cacy.    In  the  young  the  carapace  is  relatively 

.  rrern),  showing  well  the  inequality  of  the  the  narrowest,  and  the  colors  of  the  adults  varv 

irol    groups  called  families;    the  body  is  much.    The  C.mrgata  (Schw.),  mottled  with 

L-e  conical  than  in  the  other  turtles,  the  brown  and  greenish,  and  with  a  more  elevated 

- 1  pace  leaving  the  hind  legs  as  well  as  the  and  arched  back,  is  found  on  the  California 

-iildjrs  and  neck  much  exposed  from  its  coast  and  on  the  Pacific;  the  common  species 

\it  contraction  behind  and  in  front;  the  low-  is  said  also  to  occur  at  the  Cape  Verd  islands 

I  arts  are  equally  unprotected  by  the  plas-  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.    As  in  all 

I.  this  with  the  carapace  forming  little  more  the  species,  the  eggs  are  dropped  one  by  one, 

t(i  a  wile  girdle  around  the  thorax  and  ah-  and  disposed  in  regular  layers,  during  a  period 

i\\in  ;  the  skeleton  is  light,  the  paddles  large  of  about  20  minutes;  they  are  round,  2  to  8 

1  free,  and  every  thing  seems  arranged  for  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  external  mem- 

1  and  long  continued  voyages.-— The  green  brane  flexible,  very  white,  and  containing  a 

le  (chehnia  Mydat^  Schw.),  sometimes  at-  considerablequantity  of  calcareous  matter;  the 

r\\n\r  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  shell  of  the  young  is  soft,  and  aflbrds  but  little 

•r  6  cwt.,  received  its  name  from  the  color  protection  against  birds  of  prey  on  land  and 

:  he  dulicate  fat  which  enriches  the  soup  and  predaceous  fish  and  alligators  in  the  water.— 

icr  tlUhes  of  a  coarse  of  turtle.    It  has  a  The  loggerhead  turtle  {thalassochelyt  ea&uana^ 

1  »rt:  and  rounded  snout,  and  jaws  acting  like  Fitz.)  has  the  body  very  wide  across  the  shoul- 

Mivtht-edged  shears  cutting  from  behind  for-  ders;  the  head  very  large  and  fiat,  with  wide 

\"\  the  upper  slightly  notched,  the  lower  mouth,  the  upper  jaw  nearly  straight,  and  thQ 

t!i  a  deeply  serrated  margin  and  a  hook  in  lower  hooked;  shell  smooth,  with  a  keel  along 

o'lt;  shell  smooth,  with  18  plates,  5  vertebral  the  median  line,  and  a  crescentic  notch  in  the 

■  1  8  lateral,  not  imbricated,  slightly  notched  posterior  border;  the  plates  are  thin  and  flexi- 

1  Ssiirated  behind,  and  with  25  marginal  ble,  5  vertebral  and  10  lateral,  not  imbricated, 

ites;  anterior  limbs  rounded  at  shoulder,  cov-  and  the  marginal  plates  25;  each  limb  has  2 

•  i  with  a  tongh  skin  and  a  few  small  plates;  nails,  corresponding  to  the  first  2  fingers;  the 

■"••jirm  and  hand  with  large  plates  on  the  an-  color  above  is  light  brown,  sometimes  with  an 

rior  hordor,  smaller  ones  elsewhere,  and  an  olive  tinge  and  often  bordered  with  dirty  yel- 

vNnsile  fold  of  skin  along  the  posterior  mar-  lowish ;  and  the  shield,  as  in  the  other  turtles, 

i;  hind  limbs  short  and  fiattened,  covered  is  frequently  more  or  less  covered  with  bar- 

:iS  <imall  plates  and  a  larger  fold  of  skin  on  nacles,  scrpulGS,  and  other  parasites.    It  has  an 

'i'  niir^in;  a  single  nail  to  each  limb;  the  extensive  range  on  the  American  coast  of  the 

ill  id  light  brown,  with  darker  lines  and  Atlantic,  from  Virginia  to  Brazil,  and  probably 

i  ichos,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge;  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterrft- 

■•1«)W  pale  yellowish  white.     It  is  abundant  in  nean ;  it  is  more  common  than  the  green  turtle, 

ic  tropical  waters  of  America,  whence  great  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  even  to  15  or  16  owt ; 
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klsTeraoioiis,  feediog  piineipally  on  moUiuk^  and  Bh«rp-«dged,  the  iipper  with  Soovl 

being  able  to  onidi  witn  its  powerful  Jaws  the  hook  of  the  lower  ahntting  into  iLe  > 

strongeet  oonch  and  helmet  shells  (mmu)  ;  the  one;   neck  short   and  Yerj  thick;  i:- 

iedk  of  the  young  is  sometimes  eaten,  bnt  that  limbs  twice  as  long  as  the  lund  gik&  i 

of  the  old  is  rank  and  toagh ;  the  scales  are  of  mer  fsloate,  the  latter  the  widest;  ti^ .. 

Mttle  valne,  and  even  the  egga  have  a  masky  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  not  er 

flayor;  it  is  taken  only  for  the  considerable  beyond  the  shell;   the  color  is  dirt. 

quantity  of  excellent  burning  oil  which  it  fur-  above,  with  lighter  q>ot8  along  the  nb 

nishea.    The  T,  Mvacea  (Ag.)  is  found  in  the  is  the  largest  of  the  turtles,  atUiBini  i 

Baoific. — ^The  hawk's  bill  or  imbricated  turtle  of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  more  than  ki 

l0retmoehslf$  imhrieata,  Fitz.)  has  a  low  and  its  food  consists  of  molluaks,  cntsta^j- 

rather  wide  head,  a  long  and  narrow  mouth,  sea  urchins,  and  marine  plants;  it«£^. 

the  upper  law  prolonffed  and  hooked  like  the  no  value,  but  its  shell  has  been  used  i\ 

beak  of  a  hawk,  the  lower  Jaw  with  a  smaller  Mediterranean  for  making  small  boc- 

hook,  and  both  with  serrated  margins;  the  ing  troughs  for  animals,  and  diildrr.' 

shell  is  slightly  keeled,  jflattened  and  serrated  tubs.    It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  A 

behind,  wiu  5  vertebral  and  8  lateral  plates  especially  in  the  tropics,  coming  norl . 

strongly  imbricated  or  overlapping  like  the  as  Massachusetts  bay,  and  following  i 

seales  of  a  fish ;  the  plastron  has  2  keels,  more  stream  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coi<- 

or  less  worn  off  by  age;  there  are  2  nails  to  rope  and  the  Mediterranean;  those  cfl 

eaeh  hmb ;  anterior  Imibs  very  long  and  wing-  and  S.  Africa  may  perhaps  be  a  diferr 

like ;  the  head  is  protected  by  14  scales ;  the  des ;  none  of  this  genus  have  msi 

tail  is  conical,  not  extending  beyond  the  shell,  limbs.     It  was  known  to  the  anck 

The  color  is  yellowish  above,  marbled  with  with  the  Greek  tortoise  dLq)utes  the  . 

rioh  chestnut  brown,  and  yellowish  white  be-  the  original  of  Mercury^s  lyre,  Laci-: 

low ;  in  the  young  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  posing  ihsX  its  dried  carapace  and  teod : 

iposterior  pairs  of  plates.    It  is  found  in  the  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  constmctiot 

West  Indies,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coasts  musical  iustrument;  the  longitudinal  ri. 

of  Quiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  even  strayed  to  ^e  elongated  heart-eOdaped  back,  scco- 

the  Mediterranean;  the  B,  aquamata  (Ag.)  is  Shaw,  suggested  the  name  luth  or  Inter 

found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  the  best  it  in  some  countries. — ^The  marine  sptc  t^ 

being  taken  about  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gui-  the  same  tenacity  of  life  under  mutil:..  : 

Aea.    The  food  consists  of  sea  weeds,  crabs,  deprivation  of  food,  as  has  been  notice: 

mollusks,  and  fishes;  in  confinement  it  is  more  tortoises.    Turtles  are  found  as  far  W*. 

fierce  than  the  preceding  two ;  it  rarely  grows  Jurassic  period,  continued  through  tL: 

more  than  8  feet  in  lei^^ ;  its  flesh  is  indif-  ceous,  becoming  more  abundant  snd  &<!• 

f»rent,  and  it  is  said  unwholesome,  though  the  further  north  Uian  at  the  present  d&j. 

egffs  are  good,  and  the  species  is  sought  after  they  were  not  so  large  as  the  existing  \ 

only  for  its  beautiful  horny  plates,  which  con-  in  the  limited  strata  of  the  eoeene  ck; 

ititute  the  tortoise  sheU  of  commerce.    The  island  of  Sheppey  more  species  have  V- 

plates  are  softened  by  warm  water,  and  by  covered  than  now  exist,  another  proc< 

aaeans  of  this  and  strong  compression  can  be  higher  temperature  at  that  epoch ;  largt ' 

bent  into  any  shape,  even  the  parings  being  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  of  S^^*' 

thus  agglutinated  and  turned  to  account ;  they  Una  and  the  greensand  of  New  Jei^J 

ire  not  considered  of  value  unless  from  an  ani-  undetermined  genera, 
mal  weighing  at  least  160  lbs.,  as  otherwise       TUBTLE  DOVE,  the  common  niuce 

they  are  too  thin ;  16  lbs.  of  shell  from  a  single  eral  small  pigeons,  especially  of  the  gt:^ 

one  is  a  large  amount,  and  yet  in  animals  of  tur  and  amo,  characterised  by  a  siaC^- 

the  same  size  the  imbricated  would  be  worth  than  the  domestic  pigeon,  weaker  blTu 

when  taken  10  times  as  much  as  the  green  toes  (the  inner  exceeding  the  onter 

turtle.    Singapore  and  Canton  are  the  great  longer  and  wedge-shaped  tail;  they  «rt 

marts  for  tortoise  diell.    Its  ornamental  uses  arboreal  and  terrestrial  in  habit,  feedii:: 

ibr  boxes,  combs,  furniture,  and  fancy  articles  ground,  but  roo^inff  and  nesting  in  tree:- 

are  well  known ;   it  was  consumed  in  large  word  turtle  signified  a  dove  onm  the  ^ 

qinantities  in  ancient  Rome,  even  the  door  posts  of  America,  when  it  was  applied  to  tbe  c: 

of  the  rich  being  inlaid  with  it;  the  carapace  tortoises.  In  the  genus  hirfurCSelb.yltrc 

was  used  as  a  cradle  and  a  bath  tub  for  chU-  slender  and  straight,  with  the  tip  sligb^.^ 

dren,  and  as  a  shield  for  warriors. — ^The  leath-  ed  and  acute;  wings  long,  the  2d  m-^^ 

ery  or  trunk  turtle  (tphargii  cariaeea^  Merr.)  is  the  longest;  tail  moderate,  roonded  on 

so  named  from  having  the  carapace  overlaid  by  tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  middle  t^- ;' 

a  leatheiy  skin  instead  of  homy  plates,  smooth  most  part  naked,  and  the  toes  long  ai^'- 

in  the  adult,  bnt  tuberculated  m  the  young,  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species.  ^^^ 

and  with  7  longitudinal  ndges ;  the  head  is  various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  and  i^^ 

large,  narrowed  in  front  of  eyes,  with  small  woods  and  jungles,  making  their  ru'; 

and  circular  nostrils,  and  large  eyes  with  lida  known  by  their  pleasant  cooing;  f^^/; 

opening  nearly  vertically;  jaws  very  strong  they  migrate  to  the  south  in  winter;  '^ . 
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rally  seen  !n  flooks  of  aboat  20,  la  open  ISf  inchefl  long  and  iV^in  alar  extent;  tlie  MU 

I V  u.ted  districts,  feeding  on  grain,  seeds  of  is  weak  and  black;  the  wings  pointed,  with  the 

-:,  <&;g.  ;  the  nest  is  made  in  thick  woods,  of  2d  quill  the  longest,  and  the  Ist  and  8d  nearly 

'  1    twi^s  loosely  put  together,  and  the  eggs  equal;  tail  longer  tnan  the  wings,  mnch  gnid- 

*  >^ro.  The  common  European  turtle  dove  (7*.  nat^  and  wedge-shaped,  and  of  14  feathers  f 
1  ujf^  Selby)  is  11  inches  long;  the  head,  though  much  smaller,  it  resembles  the  passeofr- 

-:  ^  breast,  and  back  are  wood-brown  tinged  ger  or  wild  pigeon  in  its  lengthened  tail,  and  wai 

;  1  pearl-gray  ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers  mar-  formerly  ruiked  with  it  in  the  genns  eetopiUm 

.<1    with  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  (Swains.).    It  is  bluish  above  mixed  with  light 

• '  1 1  ars  and  wing  coverts  black,  shading  into  brownish  olive,  the  former  purest  on  the  crowik 

\  i>^h,   and  edged  with  bnff;    lower  parts  wings,  and  upper  surface  of  taU;  Uie  rest  m 

c '  o,  an  are  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  except  head,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts  generaUy 

t  wo  middle  ones.    It  arrives  in  temperate  light  brownish  red,  purplish  on  breast,  becom* 

0  pe  in  May,  leaving  at  the  end  of  summer ;  ing  brownish  yellow  behind ;  patch  of  mets^ 
-i  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  only  purplish  on  the  sides  of  neck;  sides  of  bodT 

iro  visitor  to  Great  Britain;  it  has  been  and  under  surface  of  wings  light  blue;  blaoK 

;  M  > sod  to  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  smaller  spots  on  wings,  and  patch  of  same  below  ears : 

'ly  domestic  varieties  which  are  kept  only  tail  above  with  a  subterminal  black  bar  and 

.tviaries.    The  collared  turtle  dove  (7*. rM<>-  light  tip;  feet  yellow;  the  femaJe  is  smaller 

<,    Selby)  is  10  inches  long;  the  general  and  less  reddish  below.  It  is  found  all  over  the 

<>r^  are  different  shades  of  pale  wood-brown,  United  States  and  in  Ouba,  and  from  ocean  to 

:  1  even  paler  edgings,  tinged  with  vinaceous  ocean ;  it  is  rare  in  the  British  Atlantic  pror- 

'he  under  parts,  and  with  a  half  collar  of  inces,  though  common  on  the  Oolnmbia river. 

^k   on  the  hind  neck.    It  is  found  wild  in  The  flight  is  extremely  rapid  and  long  oontiib- 

-  ^  J)  aria  of  Africa,  but  is  now  widely  distrib-  ned,  but  not  at  a  great  height,  and  accompanied 

1 1  as  a  cage  bird ;  many  of  the  representa-  oy  a  whistling  noise ;  it  walks  with  ease  and 

'ts  in  ancient  works  of  art,  where  the  dove  grace,  and  runs  swiftly;  it  seldom  bathes,  b«i 

_' tired  OS  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  af-  drinks  by  swallowing  water  in  long  draughts, 

if>u,   or  as  the  attendant  of  the  goddess  with  the  bill  deeply  immersed;  it  is  rather 

!  I  IIS,  are  accurate  likenesses  of  this  species,  shy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  from  the  rapid  flight; 

ah  has  been  kept  in  aviaries  from  remote  200  or  800  constitute  a  large  flock,  which  sci^ 

^.     If  left  at  liberty,  it  flies  away,  and  does  ter  over  so  large  a  space  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

'  seem  capable  of  domestication  like  the  com-  kill  more  than  one  at  a  shot,  except  in  winter 

'11  j)igeon;  in  warm  climates  7  or  8  broods  when  they  come  near  farm  houses;  the  flesh  is 

'  raised  in  a  season ;  it  produces  a  sterile  pro-  excellent,  and  great  numbers  are  killed  in  the 

'v  with  the  T.  auritus.    It  is  doubtless  the  southern  states  in  winter.    In  Louisiana  they 

::\k'  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  still  numerous  in  begin  to  lay  by  the  last  of  March,  but  in  New 

\[}t   and  Asia  Minor,  deriving  its  specific  England^otbeforethemiddleof  May;  the  nest 

Ml'  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  cooing  is  made  in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  is  very  loosely 

1  }i  11  in  an  laugh.  It  is  so  abundant  at  Oonstan-  constructed ;  it  breeds  in  aviaries,  raising  sev- 

•  >;>Ie,  tliat  it  is  said  the  Turkish  government  era^broods  in  a  season.  The  eggs  are  2, 1}  by 
L  Avs  a  certain  percentage  in  the  duty  on  com  (  inch,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  pure 
I  .iccount  of  the  quantity  devoured  by  the  tur-  white. — None  of  the  turtle  doves  commit  seri- 
•>  in  its  transit  in  open  vessels  to  the  grana-  ous  depredations  in  the  fields  of  grain,  as  they 

^  and  mills. — In  the  genus  cena  (Selby)  the  are  rather  gleaners  than  reapers.    The  family 

' :  is  moderate  and  very  slender,  the  wings  long  characters  have  been  given  under  ProBOS". 

It  the  first  3  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest,  TUSCALOOSA,  a  W.  oo.  of  Alabama,  inter- 

1  the  tail  of  12  feathers,  very  long  and  wedge-  sected  by  the  Black  Warrior  and  Sipsey  rivers; 

.  ;nd,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  narrowed.,  area,  1,620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 23,206,  of  whom 

..'  Cape  turtle  dove  ((E,  Capewds^  Selby)  is  10  10,145  were  slaves.   The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 

lii>s  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  soil  highly  fertile.    The  productions  in  185Q 

.  half,  the  closed  wings  reaching  to  about  one  were  626,462  buqjiels  of  Indian  corn,  60,271  of 

.1 1  he  length  of  the  tail ;  in  the  male  the  fore-  oats,  1 14,035  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  73,561  bales 

1 1,  chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  are  intense  of  cotton,  the  largest  growth  of  cotton  in  any 

.1  k  ;  crown,  sides  of  neck  and  body,  and  les-  county  of  the  Union.    There  were  6  tanneries, 

r  wing  coverts  pale  French  gray;  middle  of  2  cotton  factories,  1  pai>er  mill,  3  newspapers^ 

'iornen   white;    back    pale    brown;    wings  53  churches,  and  404  pupils  attending  pubUe 

;»cr  brown,   with   a  few  metallic    purple  schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  carbon- 

2  black  bars  on  the  rump ;  middle  tail  iferous  limestone  are  found. — Tuscaloosa,  the 


,» ) 


I'T^  grayish  brown,   with   terminal  half  capital  of  the  county,  and  formerly  of  the  state, 

.  k.  and  the  rest  bluish  gray  with  a  broad  issituatedon  the  left  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior 

t  k  bund  near  the  tip ;  bill  and  feet  yellow,  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  125 

H  -^oen  on  trees  bordering  the  rivers  of  8,  m.  N.  W.  from  Montgomery;  pop.  in  I860; 

-ica,   making  its  nest  in  low  bushes. — ^In  3,989.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  A1a» 

>rtli  America  is  found  the  Carolina  turtle  bama,  and  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum.    The 

uMd  {zcnaidura  Carolinentii^  Bonap.),  about  aniversity  buildings  are  elegant  and  costly.    It 
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otfriei  on  •&  aethre  trade  in  cotton,  and  has   but  the  qnantltj  of  grain  pn>daced  '■  ^x. 
iron  and  cotton  manufactories.  ficient  for  the  wants  of  the  mhayuiu. 


TU80ANT  (It  7\mana)y  a  division  of  cen-  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  c^r. 

tfal   Italy,  formerly   an   independent   grand  the  vine,  and  in  manj  plaoea  where  Ht 

dnchf ,  bounded  N.  W.,  K,  and  N.  E.  bj  are  naturally  steep  artificial  terraces  hr^ 

Modena  and  the   Bomagnai  £.,  8.  £.,  'and  made  on  which  it  thrives  weU.   Tb« 

8.  bj  Urbino,  Pemgia,  Qrvieto,  and  Viterbo,  eztensivelj  cultivatedf  but  the  qulitj 

and  8.  W.  and  W.  b/  the  Mediterranean  sea.  oil  prodaced  is  not  Terj  Rood.    Yahc.> 

In  the  new  Idngdom  of  Ital j  it  comprises  the  of  froit  are  abundant ;  uie  mnlberrT  *: 

7  provinces  of  Arezzo,  Florence,  Grosseto,  Leg-  and  the  annual  produce  of  silk  ib  est  r. 

horn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  that  of  Leghorn  250,000  lbs.     Large  nttmbers  of  e: - 

indudiogtheisluidof  Elba;  area, 8,713 sq.  m. ;  fed  on  the  highlands  in  aommer  tic  : 

pop.  in  1860,  lJdl5,248.    The  principal  cities  marshes  during  the  autumn  and  wi&trr 

and  towns  are  Florence,  the  capital,  Leghorn,  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  n^i- 

lAcca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Arezzo.    In  the  8.  the  milk  of  ewes  and  goats.    Theas^ 

the  coast  Is  indented  by  seyerai  bays,  but  in  cany  are  very  large ;  and  n  great  n3. 

the  N.  it  forms  one  long  continuous  sweep  pigs  are  fed  upon  acorns  in  uie  iroci* 

without  harbors.     The  wore,  though  occa-  Maremme.    The  manufactnres  consb: 

slon^y  bold,  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  len  and  silk  goods,  hemp  and  linen  cU 

awampy.    In  the  interior  the  country  presents  glass,  leather,  wax,  hardware,  diins  n  • 

4  different  regions:  the  highlands  of  the  Apen-  enware,  alabaster  ornaments,  corsL - 

idnes  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. ;  the  hilly  tract  gathered  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  &&'  '• 

which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prov*  at  Leghorn,  and  straw  plait,  of  whicL  ^ 

ince  of  Sienna;   the  valleys  of  the  principal  the  quantity  made  has  greatly  declii2«!<:.  ■< 

rivers;  and  the  plains  which  border  the  Ma-  siderable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  chit:  < 

remme  or  marshes  on  the  west.    The  Apen-  in  addition  to  several  of  the  artide$:< 

nines  have  none  of  their  principal  heighte  merated,  being  oil,  timber^  charcoal  r; 

within  the  limits  of  Tuscany,  the  most  ele-  spun  silk,  pota^,  hides,  cheese,  bom 

▼ated  point  being  the  BoscoLungo,  on  the  gall  nuts,  and  taUow. — ^TheinhabitaEi'- 

borders  of  Modena,  4,200  feet  above  the  sea;  erally  honest,  sober,  and  industrious. 

few  of  the  other  snnmiits  are  more  than  half  man  Catholic  is  the  established  religii^' 

this  height,  and  the  average  elevation  is  esti-  total  number  of  the  clergy  ia  ahout  1' 

mated  at  1,900  feet.    With  the  exception  of  a  all  denominations  ei\}oy  equal  politi  -^ ' 

small  portion  of  the  N.  E.,  belonging  to  the  In  the  large  towns  there  are  aboot  T."> 

Adriatic,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  sur&ce  flows  The  church  establishment  of  Tuscan  j  i 

to  the  Mediterranean  by  numerous  streams,  the  4  archbishops,  those  of  Florence,  Ic 

most  important  of  which  are  the  Amo,  Cecina.  and  Sienna,  and  about  20  bisho|i8. 

Ombrone,  Alb^a,  Flora,  and  Tiber,  t^e  last  of  universities  at  Pisa  and  Sienna,  £t: 

which,  however,  has  only  the  upper  part  of  ite  gether  by  about  800  students.    The  y^ 

conrse  in  Tuscany. — In  the  more  elevated  parte  better  educated  in  Tuscany  than  in  ^ 

of  the  country  the  climate  in  winter  is  se^^ere,  part  of  Italy. — ^The  greater  part  of  acci 

and  snow  often  lies  for  a  month ;  but  in  the  ria  is  included  in  Tuscany.    (See  I' 

ralleys  vegetation  is  scarcely  interrupted.    At  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empL'- 

Florence  the  average  temperature  is  69^,  and  came  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  t^ 

the  sirocco  is  not  uncommon.    Fevers,  dropsy,  next  of  the  Lombards,  and  then  o! ' 

and  several  other  complaints  are  common  in  pire  of  Oharlemagne,  who  goren-e<. 

the  marshy  tracts,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  counts.    These  afterward  assumed  d^ 

when  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  desert-  marquis,  and  as  vassals  of  the  empire  i : 

ed  by  the  inhabitento.    The  other  parte  of  the  to  rule  till  1160,  when  the  last  of  thto  * 

country  are  particularly  healthy,  the  ratio  of  marquisate  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I 

deaths  in  some  years  not  exceeding  1  in  40  ^f  sequently  became  divided  into  a  ix-'  |j 

the  population,  and  never  exceeding  1  in  86. —  small  fiefs ;  and  the  cities  of  YloTfit' 

Some  of  the  loftier  smnmito  are  barren,  but  in  and  Sienna  each  became  the  centm  •• 

general  all  the  land  which,  from  ite  elevation  brated  republic    Florence,  having  ^^ 

or  the  unevenness  of  ite  surface,  cannot  be  cul-  Pisa,  became  the  predominant  po^'' 

tivated,  is  covered  with  forests  and  natural  cany.    After  the  fall  of  that  repQl'''^ 

pastures.    About  i  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  Charles  Y .  appointed  Alessandro  de'  ^< 

foreste  and  plantetions  of  chestnuts,  and  about  illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of  ^^bin«^ 

the  same  extent  with  pastures ;  while  |  is  plant-  Florence.    In  1569  Uie  whole  of  T> 

ed  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the  remainder  is  came  united  under  tiie  Medici  fii^ 

arable  land.    Agriculture  is  more  advanced  Cosmo  I.  assumed  the  tiUe  of  p"' 

than  in  any  other  part  of  Itely  except  Lom-  This  family  maintained  one  of  the  c: 

hardy,  but  is  still  in  a  backward  stete.    The  liant  courto  in  Europe,  and  dlBtiogQi> 

principid  crops  raised  are  rice,  barley,  rye,  selves  by  their  patronage  of  literatn: 

pulse,  maize,  and  wheat,  a  peculiar  species  of  They  became  extinct  in  1737,  asd  ^ 

the  last  being  cultivated  solely  for  ite  straw ;  agreement  between  the  great  powers 
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:^<\  by  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  vbo  had  pie,  and  their  approral  of  ihe  annezation  waa 

•  ed  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  Charles  VI.  almost  nnanimons. 

i^tria;  and  while  he  resided  at  Vienna       TUSCARAWAS,  an  K  co.  of  Ohio,  inteneoi- 

in y  was  governed  by  a  regency.    In  1765  ed  by  the  Tuscarawas  river;  area,  520  sq.  m*; 

•  MS  (II.  of  Tuscany  and  I.  of  Germany)  pop.  in  1860,  82,463.    The  surface  is  nndolat- 

and  was  succeeded  as  grand  duke  of  Tus-  ing  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in 

\  »y  his  second  son  Leopold  I.,  under  whom  1850  were  850,778  bushels  of  wheat,  402,761 

.  Kintry  made  considerable  advances.   Leo-  of  Indian  com,  278,500  of  oats,  504,178  lbs.  of 

having  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  domin*  butter,  68,096  of  tobacco,  and  176,200  of  wooL 

'  1 700),  the  grand  ducal  crown  devolved  There  were  18  grist  mills,  88  saw  nulla,  2  iron 

his  second  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  fol-  founderies,  5  woollen  factories,  16  tanneriea,  87 

\    the  enlightened  system  of  his  father,  churches,  3  newspapers,  and  6,927  pupils  a&> 

*-   war  of  the  French  revolution  he  re-  tending  public  schools.    Iron  ore  and  bitumi* 

•  «1  neutral,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  nous  coal  abound.  The  Steubenville  and  Indi« 
i  Vonch,  and  in  1799  the  directory  ordered  ana  railroad  and  the  Ohio  canal  pass  through 

luntry  to  be  occupied  by  its  troops.    By  the  county,  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 

•eace  of  Lun6ville  in  1801  Tuscany  with  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  terminates  al 

i.i  was  called  the  *^ kingdom  of  Etruria,''  New  Philadelphia,  the  capital. 

j^iven  by  Napoleon  to  the  prince  of  Par-        TUSCAKOKAS,  a  tribe  of  North  Americaii 

A^  a  compensation  for  territories  of  which  Indians,  who  at  the  settlement  of  North  Caro* 

id    been  deprived;  but  in  1807  it  was  Una  occupied  a  tract  of  land  along  the  banka 

1  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers,  and  the  oonntrj 

>1  eon's  sister  Elisa,  the  princess  Bacciochi,  adjacent    They  lived  for  a  long  time  on  peace- 

I  •  i  need  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ftil  terms  with  the  settlers,  and  in  1708  had  15 

t  the  title  of  grand  duchess.    In  1814  Tus-  towns  on  the  upper  waters  of  those  rivers,  and 

'  was  occupied,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  could  bring  into  the  field  1,200  warriors.    Be- 

l>y  the  allied  troops;  and  in  the  following  coming  jeidous  at  length  of  the  enoroaohmenta 

.  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Elba  and  some  of  the  whites,  they  formed  a  league  with  tha 

r  territories  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  Pamlico  Indians,  and  in  1711  attacked  the  set- 

■^>iion  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  and  his  sue-  tiers  on  the  Roanoke;  112  of  the  whites  wera 

•rri.     The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  condition-  butchered  in  the  first  attack,  and  a  war  of  at* 

.is-^igned  to  Maria  Louisa,  ex-queen  of  tack  and  reprisal  was  carried  on  between  IIm 

i'-.i,    and    reverted  to   Tuscany  in  1847.  settlers  and    the  Indians  for  more  than  18 

!  u:md's  son  and  successor  Leopold  11.  fol-  months.    In  March,  1718,  the  settlers  pursued 

•  I  tiie  example  of  Naples  in  March,  1848,  them  to  their  fort  on  the  Neuse  in  the  limita 
r ranted  a  constitution  to  the  people,  but  of  the  present  Greene  co.,  and  after  a  severa 

•  iiing  alarmed  afterward  fied  to  Sienna  battle  carried  the  fort,  taking  800  captiveSi 
-subsequently  to  Gaeta.    The  members  of  while  about  800  were  killed.    This  severe  do- 

;  >n^>  visional  government  assembled  at  Flor-  feat,  and  the  subsequent  zealous  pursuit  of 

•  f>r()claimed  a  republic,  March  18,  and  the  those  who  had  escaped,  broke  the  spirit  of  the 

•  »n:il  assembly  that  met  on  the  28th  named  Tuscaroras ;  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
"'-a^zi  dictator.  The  constitutional  party  with  the  governor,  and  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
^•.••io(i  in  driving  the  republicans  from  pow-  Roanoke  in  the  present  county  of  Bertie  waa 
.  iMir)ut  bloodshed,  and  invited  Leopold  to  granted  them  for  a  settlement.  The  hostili^ 
i  i\  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  of  the  settlers,  however,  made  their  residenoa 

:  i:iTi9.    This  request  he  promised  to  com-  uncomfortable,  and  not  long  after  they  joined 

w  iili,  but  an  Austrian  division  under  Gen.  their  kinsmen  the  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  of 

,-;. re  soon  afterward  arrived,  by  secret  con-  Oneida  lake.      They  were  formally  received 

I.  »n,  and  under  their  protection  the  grand  into  the  Indian  confederacy  about  1722.    For 

t'  returned  to  Florence  in  1850  and  sup-  a  long  time  they  remained  quiet,  or  only  aided 

-•-d  the  constitution.    The  people  remained  in.  the  enterprises  of  the  other  tribes  without 

r    iHitil  April  27,  1859,  when  a  popular  being  specially  identified;  but  in  the  revoln* 

1  I  nitration,  immediately  following  the  out-  tionary  war  a  part  of  them,  under  the  infiuenoa 

ik  of  the  Italian  war  of  that  year,  caused  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  became  allies  of  the  Brit> 

J  rand  duke  to  ofier  them  a  constitution,  ish  government,  while  another  portion  took 

:'AK*y  })laced  no  faith  in  his  promises,  it  was  sides  with  the  colonists.     In  the  outrages  and 

^'•^tc<l  that  he  should  abdicate  in  favor  of  massacres  of  that  period  in  the  region  watered 

-  )!!.    This  he  refused  to  do,  and  on  the  by  the  Mohawk  and  its  tributaries,  they  bora 

■H  (lay  left  Florence  for  Bologna.    A  pro-  their  full  part.     In  1779  those  who  were  ^a 

:  >M  tl  government  was  immediately  formed,  allies  of  the  Fnglish  removed  to  Niagara  co.  to 

•  I)  conferred  the  dictatorship  on  the  king  obtain  means  of  living,  and  were  granted  a 

"^  inliiiia,  who  appointed  a  commissioner  to  small  tract  of  land  there  by  the  other  tribes. 

• :  n  the  country  during  the  war  with  Ans-  About  1804  they  disposed  of  their  lands  ia 

t.     A  national  assembly  met  Aug.  20,  1859,  North  Oarolina  and  purchased  a  tract  from  tha 

1  voted  to  annex  Tuscany  to  Sardinia.    The  Holland  land  company.    These  lands  are  atill 

:<\oii  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  peo-  held  by  them,  and  the  remnant,  about  50 
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AtoB.  tfin  nndn  thera,  aad  bare  idovted  «ii6  aoahft,  and  M«lcga.    TliftVolgaB'r; 

habito  of  ciTilization  and  become  iDaasferious  irith  the  Nera  by  canaL    TWe  r» 

«Dd  intenigent  agriotdtnriata.  lakes,  the  moat  eztena^ve  oC  vi 

TUSCOLA,  an  £.  CO.  of  the  8.  peninsiila  of  76  sq.  m.    The  soil  is  of  infamc.. 

•MiohigaD,  bocmded  N.  W.  by  Saginaw  bay  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raioed  it  scr  - 

Inteneeted  by  the  Oaaa  river;  area  about  700  cient  for  the  conaiimptioii  of  the  ii 

aq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  4,686.    The  aorfaoe  is  A  large  portion  of  tbe  aorfMs  ktv--: 

level,  the  aoU  prodnotiTe,  and  timber  is  abon*  forests,  consisting  prinolpaHy  of  W 

dant,    OapitaL  Yassar.  and  pine.    The  railway  oonneetiiu- : 

TUSOULUM.    See  Fbasoati.  with  St  Petersbnrg  paases  thrwgh 

TUSSER,  Tbomas,  an  E^lish  poet,  bom  at  inee,  and,  together  with  its  water  ov 

Bivenhall,  near  Witham,  Sssez,  about  1616,  tion  with  tbe  Baltic,  Kaek,  aad  Cir 

died  in  London  about  1680.    He  became  a  gives  it  an  important  traasit  trade.  '. 

chorister  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Walling^  few  manufiMStttres. — ^Ttxb,  the  capht 

fold  castle,  and  subsequentiy  was  employed  in  ated  at  the  junction  <rf'  tbe rirers  h- 

various  other  choirs,  and  finally  served  as  a  re-  Tmaka  with  the  Volga,  96  m.  K.  W.r 

tainer  in  the  family  of  William  Lord  Paget,  cow;  pop.  about  24,000.    It  is  dirr. 

Afterward  he  became  a  &rmer  at  Katwade,  parta  by  the  rivera,  has  wide,  refok"' 

BOW  Oattiwade,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  wrote  his  large  Gothic  cathedral,  and  muBeroii' 

woric  on   husbandry  entitied  ^^  A  Hundreth  ornamented  with  apirea  and  gilded : 

Good  Pointes  of  Husbandries'  (1667).     This  imnerial  and  an  epiaoopal  palace,  2  c    * 

waa  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  language,  and  and  several  achoola  and  oharitabls  i>' 

fan  1678  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  as  '^Fiue  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  8  hnifis 

Hundreth  Points  of  Qood  Husbandry  vnited  to  and  their  banks  are  lined  with  ipxp  ^ 

aa  many  of  Qood  Huswiferie"  (reprinted  by  Dr.  £avorite  promenadea.  Linen,  csdvu  ■  -' 

Mavor  in  1812).    Fuller  says  Tuaser  was  ^*  sue*  leather,  and  candles  are  manuCMtsrei:  . 

eesrively  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serring-man,  extensive  trade  la  oanied  on  ia  gn- 

husbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all  fiah,  and  iron.    Tver  waa  destrejed :;  -' 

tium  thriving  in  any  vocation.    He  traded  at  1768,  and  rebuilt  by  Oatiiarine  IL 
large  in  oxen,  sheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,        TW££D  (anc  TkieeU^,  a  river  of  ^ 

to  no  profit.    Whether  he  bought  or  sold  he  and  England,  which  rises  at  Tveed.-  ' 

lost;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself  the  S.  extremity  of  Peebleashiie.  1 

and  never  enriched  his  landlord."  above  sea  level,  among  the  Lo^^'^ ' 

TUTENAQ.    See  Nioxbl,  vol.  xii.  p.  849.  whence  it  runs  about  20  m.  K.  £  & 

TUTHILL,  Louisa  Oaboldts  (Huooiks),  an  turning  £.  paasea  tbe  town  of  Peebt^ 

Apiorican   authoress,   bom   in  N^ew  Haven,  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Boxbc^ 

Oonn.,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  rates  Berwickshire  from  tiie  Esglb^  < 

She  was  married  in  1817  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Tut-  Northumberland,  and  for  the  Utf  4i :: 

hUl,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  who  died  in  1826.  course  lies  wholly  within  £Dglisfa  ['" 

After  his  death  she  became  a  contributor  to  It  enters  the  KcMlhaea  at  the  town  of'> 

several    magazines,  and  in    1827   published  Its  length  is  86  m.,  and  it  drains  &:  -' 

^^  James  Somers  the  Pilgrim's  Son,"  and  in  1,870  m.,  being  more  than  any  other  ^ 

1820  ''Mary's  Visit  to  B."    In  1889  she  first  river  except  the  Tay.    Ita  principil  ' 

appeared  under  her  own  name  as  the  editor  from  the  K.  are  the  Biggar,  Gtla  i^-' 

«f  a  volume  of  selections  entitled  ''  The  Young  Adder,  and  from  the  bTthe  Tairov.  -^ 

Ladies'  Reader,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  Teviot^  and  TilL    It  is  narigable  o^'J 

a  collection  of  tales  and  essays  under  the  titie  miles  from  its  mouthy  but  is  remarb:  < ' 

of  ''  The  Toung  Ladies'  Home."  She  afterward  salmon  fisheries  and  ita  piotaiMqne  i^'-' 
wrote  three  series  of  tales,  which  have  had  a       TWEEDDALE.    See  Pububbhibc 
very  large  circulation,  and  in  1846  published  a        TWESTEN,  Avouar  Dsnir  Cbb^' 

novel  entiUed  ''  My  Wife ;"  in  1848,  ''  The  His-  German  Protestant  theologian,  bon  it  > 

tory  of  Architecture ;"  and  in  1849  ''  The  NuI^  atadt,  Holstein,  April  11, 1789.  Ha^^  ; 

aery  Book."    She  now  (May,  1862)  resides  at  led  thedogy  and  philoaophy  tt  the  ^'  ] 

Princeton,  N.  J.  of  Kiel,  he  waa  appointed  in  181S  pr- 

TUTUILA.    See  Navioatoxs'  Islavds.  one  of  the  gymnana  id  Berlin,  where  i> 

TVER,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  logical  views  were  ehieflyahipedbj^';' 

bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Novgorod,  £.  by  enceof  Schleiermacher.  Hebecisieic'' 

Jaroslav  and  Vladimir,   S.  by  Moscow  and  traordinary,  and  in  1819ordiBaiTp'^' 

Smolensk,  and  W.  by  Pskov;  area,  26,081  theologyat  the  university  of  Kiel  aD^^'^ 

aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 1,401,427.    The  sur&ce,  tained,  next  to  Glaus  Harms,  tbe  r«i-'; 

though  not  mountainous,  is  considerably  ele-  ence  in  the  Lutheran  church  d  uo\^^-  . 

vated  in  the  8.,  and  slopes  toward  the  N.,  where  1886  he  accepted  a  call  to  ths  ^^^^ . . 

it  terminates  in  an  extensive  plain.    It  is  wa-  lin,  aa  successor  of  Schletennseber^'!^ ; 

4ered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  was  i^pointed  a  member  of  ^^.^?\v' 

Are  the  Volga,  which  becomes  navigable  in  (7ft^l;ifeA€nfaM  (supreme aodaa^^ 

^ia  government,  the  DUna,  Tvertza,  Sestra,  of  the  United  ^rangeUcslebBroiiw^^ 
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-:ten  is  regarded  as  ofie  of  fhe  ehlef  rep-  wliich  however  he  resign'ed  toward  the  doe^ 

•  t  atives  of  those  who  think  that  they  can  of  the  year. — Lbtt,  an  American  soldier,  broth* 
1 1  eile,  in.  the  main^  the  peooliar  views  of  er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Richmond  Oityi 
«>  i  ormaoher  with  the  ola  doctrines  of  the  6a.,  in  1Y98,  killed  at  Ohapultepec,  MezioO| 
loriiiL  chnreh.  His  principal  work  is  a  Sept.  18, 1847.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  senioe  in 
1  lie  of  lectorea  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Ln-  1818  as  2d  lientenant  in  the  marine  corps,  and 
i\Ti  church  (  Vorlesungen  tkber  die  Dogmatik  was  the  senior  officer  of  marines  on  tbe  frigate 

crangelUck'lutheriMchsn  Kirehe,   2  vols.,  President  during  her  last  cruise  nnder  De» 

1  V>iirg,  1826-87) ;  and  beside  several  other  catur.    After  being  variously  employed  on  aea 

•  logical  and  philoeophical  works,  he  has  and  land,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  ex- 
'  I  *^}ied  a  handbook  of  logic  (Kiel,  1834).  pedition  nnder  Gen.  8cott,  and  fell  mortally 

A^IOKENHAM,  a  village  and  parish  of  wounded  while  heading  one  of  the  storming 

dlesex,  England,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  parties  in  the  assault  upon  Ohapultepec. 

^iiiiond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  TWILIGHT,  the  faint  light  which  appear* in 

isoine  bridge,  IH  Q^*  ^'  S.  W.  from  Lon-*  the  sky  a  little  before  su arise,  and  again  for 

;   pop.  in  1851,  6,254.    It  is  celebrated  as  some  time  after  sunset,  the  aroonnt  and  dnra^ 

X- OS Idence  of  Pope.    The  poet's  villa  has  tion  of  the  light  varying  materially  in  different 

\i  destroyed,  but  the  grotto  which  he  con*  latitudes  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  yean 

w-ted  and  the  monument  erected  by  him  to  The  light  is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  th« 

mother  are  still  standing;  and  his  own  sun's  rays,  when  below  the  horizon,  from  the 

nnnient  is  in  the  parish  church,  where  he  vapors  and  minute  solid  particles  floating  in  it, 

^  buried.  Walpole^s  seat,  called  Strawberry  and  perhaps  from  the  material  atoms  of  the  air 

K  is  about  1  m.  distant.    At  Twickenham  itself.    It  is  to  this  property  of  reflection  po»- 

:iIho  Orleans  house,  occupied  by  Louis  Phi-  sessed  by  the  atmosphere  that  its  illumination 

'  >e  while  a  refugee  in  England  before  his  ac-  is  due  beyond  tbe  direct  reach  of  the  rays  pn>> 

-ion  to  the  throne.  ceeding  from  the  sun,  as  nnder  the  shadow  of 

I  NVIOGS,  a  central  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded  douds  and  behind  opaque  objects  upon  the 
.  >>y  the  Ocmulgee  river;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  surface,  where,  unless  the  light  were  directed 
T ).  in  1 860,  8,820,  of  whom  5,818  were  slaves,  upon  some  principle  of  general  diffusion,  intense 
iV«  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  darkness  would  prevail.  So  also  a  sudden  illo^ 
'  "■  i  le.  The  productions  in  1850  were  879,587  mination  would  attend  the  rising  of  the  sun  and 
-iiels  of  Indian  corn,  76,323  of  sweet  pota-  Instantaneous  darkness  accompany  his  setting. 
•:«,  and  9,689  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  As  the  sun  sets  to  any  point  upon  the  surface 

oliurches,  and  210  pupils  attending  public  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  above  this  point  all 

I I  cf{  >l9.  The  Georgia  central  railroad  crosses  around  the  horizon  is  illuminated  by  direct  rays, 
•*  N.  border.    Oapital,  Marion.  and  the  reflection  from  so  broad  an  illuminated 

r  W  iUGS,  David  Emanuxl,  an  American  surface  brings  down  to  the  earth  a  large  amonnt 

neral,  born  in  Georgia  in  1790.    He  entered  of  light;  but  as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth, 

10  United  States  army  in  1812  as  captain  of  in  consequence  of  the  continued  sinking  of  the 

.Q  8th  infantry,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815  snn,  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmoe- 

is  retained  in  the  service  as  captain  in  the  phere  at  this  locality,  the  reflected  light  steads 

li    infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  m(\jor.  ily  diminishes  and  finally  disappears  when  no 

i  1S25  he  was  appointed  migor  and  in  1831  direct  rays  from  the  sun  reach  the  higher  re- 

lu tenant-colonel  in  the  Ist  infantry,  and  in  gionsof  the  atmosphere  above  the  horizontal 

> :;t>  colonel  of  the  2d  dragoons.    He  was  at-  line  extended  toward  the  sunset.    By  observing 

i>  hed  to  the  invading  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  time  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  dia- 

t.e  spring  of  1846,  and  for  his  services  at  the  appearance  of  the  reflected  rays,  data  are  of- 

utles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  forded  upon  which  an  approximate  estimate 

V  here  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  was  in  may  be  made  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere ; 

•mo  of  tbe  same  year  commissioned  a  briga^  and  it  is  on  this  method  chiefly  that  this  calcula- 

litT-f^eneral.     He  subsequently  received  the  tion  is  based.    On  the  equator,  when  the  snn  ia 

>r «' vet  rank  of  mcg'or-general  and  a  sword  from  in  the  equinoctial,  and  apparently  descending 

oiigress  ^'for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  vertically,  and  occupying  as  much  time  below  as 

tormina  Monterey."    He  commanded  a  divi-  above  the  horizon,  the  duration  of  the  twilight 

on  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  1847,  is  an  hour  and  12  minutes,  or  yV  of  the  semi-cif- 

iM'l  in  1848  was  military  governor  of  Vera  cumference,  equal  to  Id"";    whence  it  ia  con- 

>  "HZ.    In  Feb.  1861,  being  in  command  of  the  eluded  that  such  must  be  its  depression  below 

1  ilitary  department  of  Texas,  he  surrendered  the  horizon  at  any  place  before  the  twilight  can 

n  s  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  authori-  end ;  and  it  is  reckoned  from  this  that  the  height 

:  u><  of  the  state,  which  had  recently  adopted  an  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  little  over  52  m.   But  this 

•  Millnance  of  secession;  and  upon  his  arrival  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  rude  approximation, 
-^•um  alter  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  received  by  the  calculation  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of 

tio  inhabitants  with  an  entlmsiastic  ovation,  there  being  but  one  direct  reflection,  whereas 

Oil  March  1  he  was  expelled  from  the  U.  8.  the  rays  may  be  reflected  again  and  again;  and 

innv,  and  floon  after  received  an  important  no  account  being  made  of  the  refraction  the 

command  in  that  of  the  *^  confederate  states,"  rays  must  experience  in  their  dii'ect  passage 
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through  the  dense  stratam  of  air  near  tiie  TWITE.  BeelAnrsr. 
Mir&oe,  and  entering  it  again  when  turned  TTBEB^  an  ialand  and  aoond  at  the 
hack  from  the  upper  strata.  By  a  different  of  the  Savannah  river,  Geotgia.  The  • 
caloalation,  founded  on  observations  of  the  more  properly  a  hav  of  the  Atlsmtie;  ii  ex- 
progress  of  the  edge  of  the  dark  shadow  tends  from  Tybee  island  on  the  8w  to  HilSfln 
(known  till  it  reaches  the  zenith  as  the  anti-  Head  island  on  the  N.,  and  ooounmieatea  with 
orepuscolar,  and  afterward  as  the  crepusonlar  Warsaw  somid  at  the  B.  end  of  the  fotssr  Id- 
onrve),  made  in  the  pore  and  transparent  air  at  and  by  means  of  Lasaretto  oreck,  nnngahle  hf 
the  summit  of  high  mountains,  the  height  of  light-dranght  vessels,  and  with  Port  Boyal  «»> 
tiie  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  French  as-  tranoe  on  the  N.  by  means  of  Oooper  litv^ 
tronomers  (whose  observations  are  recorded  in  Wall's  out,  and  other  navigable  channels.  The 
the  Annuaire  meteorologique  de  France^  1860)  ialand  is  about  6  m.  Ions  and  8  m.  broad.  In 
to  be  71.46  m.  This  curve  they  found  set  when  the  civil  war  of  1861-'2  tt  was  oocopied  by  ths 
the  sun  was  17°  belbw  the  horizon.  The  va-  U.  8.  forces,  under  o<Mnmand  of  Brig.  Gee. 
riable  length  of  twilight  at  the  same  place  Sherman,  Nov.  98, 1861,  and  batteriea  were 
in  different  seasons  results  from  the  varying  sequently  erected  on  it  and  thea^jaeenl  i 
declination  of  the  sun  and  the  consequent  di^  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  at  Um 
ferenoe  of  time  required  to  sink  17*^  or  18**  be-  of  the  Savannah  river,  oommaad^d  by  OaL 
low  the  horizon,  as  his  course  is  vertical  or  Olmstead  of  the  confederate  army.  The  bes- 
more  or  less  approaching  it  Near  the  polea,  bardment  began  on  the  morning  of  April  IQc 
where  the  sun  attains  at  noon  no  great  height  1862,  from  11  batteries  between  1^500  and  a,<M 
above  the  horizon,  it  also  keeps  near  it  after  yards  from  the  fort,  mounting  20  gnna  and  16 
disappearing  each  night;  and  if  its  depression  mortari;  and  the  fort  capitoJated  al  S  a'doek 
does  not  exceed  18**,  the  twilight  is  continuous  the  next  afternoon, 
hito  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  This  is  the  TYOHE.  See  Fobtdva. 
ease  in  some  portion  of  the  summer  in  all  plaoea  TTOHO  BRAHE.  SeeBnamL 
for  which  the  least  polar  distance  of  the  sun  is  TYOHSEN,  Olaus  Gibhabis  a  Gemsn 
only  18°  greater  than  the  latitude;  and  as  this  orientalist,  bom  in  Tondem,  Schleewig;  Dee. 
distance  diminishes  and  the  sun  is  less  and  less  14, 1784,  died  in  Rostock,  Dee.  80, 1816.  Albtr 
depressed  below  the  horizon,  the  twilight  in-  completing  his  studies  at  G^ytdngen  in  17M.  bs 
oreaaea  in  brilliancy,  and  is  finally  lost  during  was  sent  on  a  mission  throu^  Gtrmamj  sad 
the  period  that  the  circuit  of  the  sun  is  above  Denmark  by  Oallenberg  for  the  eonvernoB  of 
the  horizon. — ^A  beautiful  feature  attending  the  Jews,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  1768  he  bt- 
twilight  is  the  rich  coloring  of  the  clouds  upon  came  professor  of  oriental  titeratore  at  Bnta»w, 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  strike,  and  and  when  the  university  waa  removed  to  £«•- 
from  which  they  are  reflected  in  gorgeous  tock  in  1789  was  appointed  chief  librarian  uak 
tinta,  whidi  slowly  change  their  hues  as  the  keeper  of  the  museum.  His  moat  inportHa 
angle  of  reflection  varies.  This  phenomenon  work  is  a  Journal  called  Buitrnfrnks  JiTifaMtw 
is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  mountainous  dm  (**  Leisure  Hours  at  Bntzow,**  6  vda^  1716- 
regions  and  over  wide  districts,  where  the  air  ^9).  He  wrote  dissertations  on  the  Arabie 
remains  in  a  uniform  condition  unaffected  by  PhoBnlcian  languages,  and  made  many 
local  causes.  The  presence  of  much  moisture  tions  in  the  hiiitoiy  of  Christian  aaeti 
is  also  favorable  for  the  display  of  the  finest  TTLER.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Viigin^  ber^ 
colors.  Thus  at  sea,  especially  in  the  warm  dering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  intstaaetsd  kv 
atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream,  these  ezhibi-  Middle  Island  creek ;  area,  890  aq.  as. ;  pop.  a 
tions  are  of  the  finest  character,  as  also  over  1860,  6,517,  of  whom  18  were  davasL  TW 
the  waters  of  inland  seas.  £ven  when  no  nrodnctiona  in  1850  were  180,014  boaibels  <tf 
douds  are  formed,  brilliantly  colored  bands  are  Indian  com,  16,100  of  wheat,  27,644  of  eau. 
produced  along  the  horizcm,  which  change  in  a  and  1,787  tons  of  hay.  Thm  were  4  $» 
somewhat  regular  order  with  the  continued  ris-  mills,  9  saw  milla,  8  taaneriea,  7  chnreJie^  at^c 
ing  or  declining  of  the  sun.  These  tints  are  due  145  pupils  attending  poblio  sehoalai  Iraa 
to  the  different  powers  of  penetration  possessed  ore,  oituminous  coal,  and  axoaUcnt  boiUisc 
by  the  different  rays  of  which  white  light  is  stone  and  limestone  are  found  in  greaa  abe»- 
composed.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  solar  dance.  Capital,  If  iddleboume.  if.  An  £.  ra. 
rays  are  decomposed  and  present  different  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  the  K«ch« 
colors  in  passing  Uirough  a  piece  of  glass  cov-  river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop*  in  1860,  4J^ 
ered  with  smoke  in  layers  of  different  thick-  of  whom  1,148  were  skvea  The  su^laDt  « 
ness,  these  rays  are  also  decomposed  in  pene-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodactioas  - 
trating  the  dense  and  humid  lower  strata  of  1850  were  85,099  bushels  of  Indian  eorn,  HUI 
the  atmosphere.  A  slight  obstruction  of  this  of  «eweet  potatoes,  88  hogsheads  of  •Q0ar,  aai 
character  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  causes  184  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  WoodvfllaL 
those  which  pass  through  to  appear  of  a  yel*  TTLER,  Bbvnit,  D.D.,  an  American  dtny- 
lowish  red ;  next  to  this  the  yellow  is  arrested,  man,  bom  in  IGddlebury,  Conn.,  Jn^y  l€c  K^ 
and  the  light  is  orange ;  till  with  further  ob-  died  in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Uaj  K  l9^ 
atruction  the  yellow  entirely  disappears,  and  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  m*  io  leva 
red  r^s  alone  reach  the  surface.  a  tradOi  but  entered  Yale  coBefe»  wlisus  he  vas 
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lated  ia  1804,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  demooratic  party.    He  vas  elected  for  5  nie- 

'r.^^iT-ational  ohurch  in  6oath  Britain,  Gonn.Y  cessive  years,  on  one  occasion  receiving  all  the 

•  >  ^,  where  he  remained  14  years.    In  1822  votes  polled  except  6.    In  1816  he  was  elected 
V  as   elected  president  of  Dartmouth  col-  to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  follow- 

and  while  in  this  office  raised  a  fund  of  •  ing  year  and  again  in  1819  he  was  reelected  hy  • 

•  O  j  to  aid  indigent  students  preparing  for  increased  majorities.    While  in  congress  he 
[iiiiiistry.    In  1828'  he  resigned  his  presi-  voted  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  resolutions  of  cen- 

y  and  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Congrega-  sure  on  (ien.  Jackson^s  conduct  during  the 

d    church  in  rortland,  Me.    During  the  Seminole  war;  and  on  the  question  of  internal 

r«  »versj  on  the  **  new  divinity"  awakened  improvements  by  the  general  government,  he 

t'le   writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  (see  Tatlob,  voted  against  all  propositions  which  counts 

tiAxiEL  William),  he  was  recognized  as  nanced  the  doctrine  of  power  in  the  govern- 

T  principal  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views,  ment  to  make  such  improvements.  He  was  one 

position  was  essentially  that  of  the  great  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 

.vs  of  New  England,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  concerns  of  the  United  States  bank  chartered 

k  icy,  and  D wight,  on  the  subject  of  God's  in  1816,  and  supported  a  resolution  inimical  to 

.  re  iirnty,  decrees,  regeneration,  man's  nat-  the  bank,  and  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion 

[   ability  and  moral  inability  to  obey  God's  took  the  ground  that  the  creation  of  such  an 

nands,  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  institution    was    unconstitutional.      In    fact, 

'  Hture  and  extent  of  the  atonement.    One  throughout  his  congressional  career  he  main- 

.1  of  this  controversy  was  the  formation  of  tained  at  all  pointa  the  state  rights  or  strict 

i^toral  union  in  Sept.  1833,  by  the  Con-  construction  doctrines  of  the  democratic  party 

i'lit  clergymen  who  held  to  Dr.  Tyler's  of  Virginia.    In  1819  he  opposed  in  the  de- 

i.ioas,  and  the  resolution  to  found  a  theo-  bates  on  the  tariff  the  protective  policy,  and 

N-al   seminary  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  on  the  Missouri  question  opposed  all  restric- 

■  h  ho  was  chosen  president,  and  held  that  tions  on  slavery.  Ill  health  compelled  him 
'  i  <  >ii  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are :  soon  after  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress  before 
^tory  of  the  New  Haven  Theology,  in  Let-  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  retiring  to 

■»  to  a  Clergyman"  (1887);  "A  Review  of  Charles  City  co.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 

%  i>ii  the  Will"  (1837);    "Memoir  of  Rev.  profession.     In  1828  and  the  two  following 

kA    Nettleton,    D.D."  (Hartford,   1844);  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 

>  *.'ttleton's  Remains"  (1845) ;  "A  Treatise  on  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the- house 

Sutferings  of  Christ'*  (New  York,  1845);  of  delegates,  in  which  he  exerted  much  in- 

k.  Treatise  on  New  England  Revivals"  (1846) ;  fluence  in  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 

I  t  wo  series  of  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bush-  internal  improvements  by  the  state.    In  Deo. 

.  *m  Christian  Nurture"  (1847~'8).    He  also  1825,  he  was  chosen  governor  by  the  legisla- 

:^hed  many  sermons  and  controversial  pam-  ture  by  a  large  miyority  over 'Mr.  Floyd,  and 

.  t^.    Ilis  memoir,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  at  the  next  session  was  reelected  by  a  unani- 

L  -iitu  Gale,  D.D.,  and  a  volume  of  lectures  mous  vote.    He  did  not  however  long  remain 

.  t'  been  printed  since  his  death.  in  this  office,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  expira- 

i  VL£R,  John,  10th  president  of  the  United  tion  of  the  term  of  John  Randolph  as  U.  S.  sen- 

.'e:4.  born  in  Charles  Citj  co.,  Va.,  March  ator  in  March,  1827,  a  portion  of  the  democrat- 

.    1790,  died  in  Richmond,  Jan.  17,  1862.  ic  members  of  the  legislature,  disgusted  with 

^  tatlier,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a  the  personal  vagaries  of  that  erratic  statesman, 

r  I  tiL'ulshed  patriot  in  the  revolution,  and  was  coalesced  with  the  whigs  to  elect  Governor 

crward  successively  speaker  of  the  Virginia  Tyler,  though  the  political  sentiments  of  the 

i^e  of  delegates,  governor  of  the  state,  and  latter  were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Ran- 

..'e  of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty,  an  of-  dolph,  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  by 

•  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  a  majority  of  5.    In  the  presidential  election 

■  Ii>i»n  bhortly  before  his  death  in  Feb.  1813.  of  1824  Mr.  Tyler  had  supported  for  thepresi- 
.;i  was  his  second  son,  and  in  his  12th  year  dency  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  who 

•  rt'd  William  and  Mary  college.    At  the  receivejl  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia.    The 

•  of  17  he  was  graduated,  and  on  that  occa-  house  of  representatives  having  decided  tlie 

'L  pronounced  an  address  on  ^^  Female  Edu-  election  in  favor  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 

■>n/' which  the  college  faculty  declared  to  Crawford  party  of  Virginia  generally  were 

'!io  best  commencement  oration  that  had  satisfied  with  that  result,  and  Mr.  Tyler  wrote 

•r  been  delivered  before  them.    After  quit-  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  approving  of  the  choice 

/  colle<?e  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  of  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Gen.  Jackson. 

>  oil-;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  almost  imme-  Soon  afterward,  in  a  public  speech  at  Rich- 
r-ly  entered  upon  a  large  practice.  Two  mond,  commenting  on  the  first  message  of 
"H  Inter  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  President  Adams,  be  said  that  it  had  withered 

-'.  itiire  from  Charles  City  co.  by  a  nearly  all  his  hopes.     ''I  saw  in  it  an  almost  total dis- 

.'.imoiis  vote.    He  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  regard  of  the  federative  principle— a  more  lat- 

'   !.  And  during  the  ensuing  war  with  Great  itudinous  construction  of  the  constitution  than 

'  tin  steadily  advocated  the  policy  of  Jef-  has  ever  before  been  insisted  on ;  lying  not  so 

"-  >n.  Madison,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  much  in  the  particular  measures  recommended 
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— ^whicli.  thoQgh  hhA  enough,  had  some  ezouse  and  Yin  BtMn,  and  who  wen  ix>matr 

in  precedent — as  in  the  hroad  and  general  prin-  eoOperating  wiui  the  vhiga;  uid  in  uS 
eipies  there  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  govern-'  dential  contest  of  1886  he  was  m  }brl 

mental  duty.   From  the  moment  of  seeing  that  as  candidate  for  rice-preaident  on  tl- 

*  message  all  who  hare  known  any  thing  of  me  ticket  with  Qeoeral  HarriBoa,  iht  vb: 

have  known  that  I  stood  distinctly  opposed  to  date  for  nresident ;  while  in  other  itiv 

this  administration ;  not  from  a  factious  spirit,  Jndge  White  of  Tennessee  was  the  a&c  j 

not  with  a  view  to  elevate  a  favorite,  or  to  ad-  president,  the  supporters  of  that  geii*> 

vance  myself,  but  on  the  great  principles  which  need  Mr.  Tyler^a  name  fcr  the  vice-^  r « 

have  regulated  my  past  life."    In  the  senate  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  the  - 

Mr.  Tyler  sided  with  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Maryland,  Georgia,  Sonth  OaiolinA.  n 

Adams,  consisting  of  the  combined  foQowers  nessee.    In  1888  hewaa  eleetedtict- 

of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Oalhoun.    He  voted  the  legislature  by  ^e  whigs  of  Jaine!' ' 

against  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and  against  all  and  during  the  subsequent  aessioD  oft* 

prqjects  of  internal  improvement,  making  a  he  acted  entirely  witn  the  whig  paiti 

long  speech  against  the  Maysville  road  bill,  and  which  name  all  branohee  of  Uie  op|»r.- 

highly  approving  Preudent  Jackson's  veto  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  nowlcMr 

that  act.     During  the  debate  on  Mr.  day's  ed.    As  a  whig  also  he  waa  choeeD  oi- 

tariff  resolutions  in  1881-^2,  he  made  a  speech  delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  wbi^  ^ 

which  continued  during  three  days,  in  which  convention  which  met  at  Harrisbcr?. . 

he  opposed  a  tariff  for  direct  protection,  but  1889,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  p 

advocated  a  tuiff  for  revenue  with  incidental  and  viee-presidenoy.    He  exerted  al)  ^  • 

protection  to  home  industry.    At  the  same  enoe  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  aad  b  < 

session  he  opposed  the  bill  to  continue  the  have  wept  with  sorrow  when  the  rot 

bank  of  the  United  States.    In  1882  he  avowed  rejected  that  statesman  and  nomiu^t 

his  sympathy  with  the  nullification  movement  Harrison  for  president.  Aa  HarritoE.  i- 

in  South  Carolina ;  and  when  President  Jack-  was  from  the  North,  it  waa  expedient  t 

son  took  decided  ground  against  the  nullifiers,  the  candidate  for  vice-president  from  :i-  ^ 

Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  his  support  from  the  ad-  and  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Mr.  C. 

mimstration,  and  made  an  animated  speech  also  that  portion  of  the  oppoeitioo  %. 

against  the  ibrce  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  1886  had  supported  Judge  White.  &: 

with  no  vote  but  his  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Cal-  were  still   powerful    in  TenneGwe,  ^ 

houn  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  bill  hav-  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  other  <- 

ing  retired  from  the  chamber.     He  however  states,  the  nomination  to  tne  second  it 

voted  for  Mr.  Clay^s  compromise  bill.     His  nnanimonsly  offered  to  Mr.  Tyler  uni  4^  - 

term  in  the  senate  expiring  March  4,  1888,  he  During  the  campaign  his  epeechee,  ler<*> 

was  reelected  for  the  succeeding  6  years.    In  declaretionsof  opinion  were  satisfiu^:>-- 

the  session  of  1888-'4  he  supported  Mr.  Clay's  whigs ;  and  in  the  politioal  songs  vl^i' 

resolutions  of  censure  upon  President  Jackson  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  that  memont  -  ^ 

for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  took  an  gle,  his  name,  in  the  popular  refrtin  of 

active  part  in  the  debate  on  that  question,  canoe  and  Tyler  too,'*  was  as  grett  i>  '< 

maintaining  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mouths  of  the  whigs  as  thit  of : 

though  in  his  opinion  unconstitutional,  was  yet  tor  of  Tippecanoe  himself.    The  re^  ^' 

an  ii^itution  established  by  law  and  made  by  election,  which  took  place  in  Nov.  N 

law  the  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  the  triumphant  choice  of  the  whig  caixi- 

that  therefore  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  284  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Van  Bnren.  tit 

the  president  was  an  unwarranted  assumption  eratio  candidate,  receiving  onlv60Toto. 

of  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive.     His  were  tiiose  of  the  states  of  KevH*^"' 

course  at  this  time  on  this  question  was  bus-  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Illinois.  A .  ' 

tained   by  instructions   from  the  legislature  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.     President  H 

of  Virginia;  but  in  Feb.  1836,  the  legislature  died  April  4,  1841,  Just  one  month  ftft^r  ; 

adopted  resolutions  instructing  the  senators  auguration,  and  for  the  first  time  in  tLc ' 

from  that  state  to  vote  for  expunging  from  the  of  the  United  States  the  administrstioL 

journal  of  the  senate  the  resolutions  of  censure  ed  on  the  vice-president.     Mr.  Ty)eT  ^-' 

npon  the  president.    Mr.  Tyler,  who  at  the  be-  Williamsburg  when  tiie  news  of  0*-  ' 

pinning  of  his  political  career  had  committed  son^s  death  was  commnnicated  to  biiT'. . 

himself  fully  in  favor  of  the  right  of  instruo-  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  wss  wftir^- 

tion,  could  not  conscientiously  comply  with  the  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  whom  ^J^/ 

request  of  the  legislature  nor  hold  his  seat  in  ed  to  remain  intheplaces  they  held  oii«^'^ 

disregard  of  its  mandate,  and  he  accordingly  ident  Harrison.    Tnree  days  later  i)«  I-  ' 

resigned  it  and  returned  to  his  home,  which  ed  an  inaugural  address,  which  ▼»  ^' 

about  this  time  he  had  removed  from  Charles  oeived  by  the  public,  and  in  its  lodlci*''  * 

City  CO.  to  Williamsburg.    His  course  in  the  politioal  principle  waa  sati^actor^  to  the  ^  • 

senate  had  gained  him  a  good  deal  of  popular!-  who  had  naturally  felt  much  9BS^  ^\ .  . 

ty  among  the  state  rights  democrats  who  had  manner  in  which  the  pecdiar  V^^''L> . 

arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  Jaoksoa  party  might  be  carried  oat  bysp'*'"^'' 


!  ^ly  a  convert  from  the  moat  intense  Bohool  which  it  was  asserted  woidd  he  satiaftK^tory  to 

1  rg l Ilia  demooraoy.    Their  satisfaction  waa  him.    Bj  tliis  compromise  it  was  arranged  that 

•  ^ed  by  the  promptness  with  which  the  branches  might  be  established  with  the  assent 

I  resident  began  to  remove  from  office  the  of  a  state ;  and  if  any  state  did  not  at  the  first 

•(Mats  who  had  been  appointed  by  previous  session  of  its  legislature  after  the  passage  of 

'listrations,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  the  bill  express  its  dissent,  its  assent  might  be 

r:^ — a  system  of  change  which  he  pursued  presumed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  who 

vigor  and    perseverance    throu^    all  were  furthermore  required  to  establish  a  branch 

'  lies  of  the  public  service.    In  his  message  in  any  state  when  airected  to  do  so  by  con* 

■    congress  which  convened  in  extra  ses-  gress.      The  bill  thus  amended  was  finally 

May  31,  1841,  the  president  discussed  at  passed  by  congress  on  Aug.  6  and  sent  to  the 

leruble  length  the  question  of  a  national  president.    A  report  soon  spread  that  he  in* 

,  which  was  at  that  period  a  leading  fea*  tended  to  veto  it,  and  various  delegations  wait* 

of  whig  policy.    He  said:   '*In  intimate  ed  upon  him  to  remonstrate  against  such  an 

.ction  with  the  question  of  revenue  is  that  act.    To  one  of  these  delegations,  consisting  of 

U    luukes  provision  for  a  suitable  fiscal  all  tlie  whig  members  of  congress  from  Ohio, 

T.  oa[>able  of  adding  increased  facilities  in  he  replied  with  much  emotion  and  even  with 

M)l lection  and  disbursement  of  the  pub-  tears  that  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 

venues,  rendering  more  secure  their  cus-  matter,  and  desired  only  that  certain  constitu- 

,    and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the  tional  objections  should  be  removed  from  the 

t.  Tiiultiplied,  and  delicate  operations  of  bill,  and  finally  asked  them:  ^^Why  did  yoa 

;  rccisury  department    Upon  snch  an  agent  not  send  me  Swing's  bill  ?''    *^  Would  you  sign 

rids  in  an  eminent  degree  the  establish-  that?"  said  one  of  them.    '^  I  would,*' was  Mr, 

t  of  a  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  Tyler's  answer.    Belying  upon  this  promise, 

•  >  great  importance  to  all  the  essential  in-  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  whig 

-:f«  of  society,  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  leaders  to  pass  Mr.  Swing's  bill;  but  before 

I  tVsted  in  its  creation  much  depends that  could  be  done  the  president  declared  that 

iiU  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  he  must  recall  his  pledge  to  sign  Mr.  Swing's 

ft  ion  of  such  system  as  you  may  propose,  bill,  which  he  had  not  then  read,  but  which 

rving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  re*  now  on  examination  he  found  he  could  not 

iu^  any  measure  which  may,  in  my  view  conscientiously  approve.    On  Aug.  16  he  sent 

t^.  contlict  with  the  constitution,  or  other-  the  senate  bill  back  to  congress  with  a  veto 

0  jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the  country."  message,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  bill  waa 
-o    and   similar  expressions  were   inter-  unconstitutional  because  it  attempted  to  ere* 

'  L  d  as  indicating  that  he  would  sanction  ate  a  bank  to  operate  per  ae  over  the  Union ; 

reasonable   plan    that   congress    might  because  it  was  a  bank  of  discount ;  because  it 

1  it  for  the  creation  of  a  national  bank  or  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  power  of 
<>  m1  a^ont;"  and  he  intimated  to  several  dealing  in  exchanges;  and  lastly,  because  the 
.ilnrs  his  desire  that  congress  should  re-  assent  of  the  states  in  the  establishment  of 
-t  a  plan  for  a  bank  from  the  secretary  of  branches  was  not  sufficiently  secured.    This 

treasury,  Mr.  Swing  of  Ohio,  who  in  his  veto  created  great  excitement  and  anger  among 

ort  accompanying  the  president's  message  the  whigs  throughout  the  country,  who  sus- 

I  ^[)okeQ  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  inati-  pected  that  it  was  prompted  by  democratic 
ion.    In  compliance  with  this  wish  resolu-  ufluence,  and  that  it  foreboded  •the  betrayal 

.^  were  introduced  into  both  houses  by  the  and  desertion  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  party  which 

^i<lent's  confidential  friends,  in  obedience  had  elevated  him  into  power.    The  whig  lead- 

which  Mr.  Swing  sent  in  a  bill  for  the  ers  in  congress,  however,  made  yet  another 

.rponition  of  the  ^^  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  efibrt  to  conciliate  the  president  and  secure 

ro^.*'  the  essential  features  of  which  were  his  assent  to  their  favorite  measure.    He  him- 

I I  I'd  in  accordance  with  the  president's  sug-  self  said  to  a  member  from  Ohio  that  his  mes- 
-  ions  and  in  deference  to  his  peculiar  views  sage  contained  a  plan  of  a  bank  which  had  been 
;  iie  institution.    It  was  referred  in  the  senate  long  a  favorite  idea  with  him.    Mr.  Berrien 

a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chair-  of  the  senate  and  Mr.  Sargeant  of  the  house 

n,  who  soon  reported  a  bill  that  differed  were  accordingly  deputed  to  confer  with  him 

:  ri  Mr.  Swing's  in  no  material  particular  and  ascertain  precisely  what  kind  of  a  bill  he 

vpt  in   relation  to  the    establishment   of  would  approve.    In  an  interview  held  on  Aug. 

ii<:h  banks,  which  in  Mr.  Swing's  plan  were  19,  he  told  them  he  was  in  favor  of  a  fiscal 

'  to  established  only  in  states  that  had  for-  agent  divested  of  the  discounting  power,  and 

r  ly  given  their  assent,  while  in  Mr.  Olay'a  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  other 

>>icli  assent  was  required.    It  was  soon  un-  than  those  drawn  by  a  citizen  of  one  state 

'-;-t<>()d  that  the  president  disapproved  of  Mr.  upon  another  citizen  of  the  same  state.    A 

1  y  s  ))]11,  on  the  ground  that  congress,  though  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  embracing  these 

ii.id  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  had  no  features,  was  privately  submitted  to  the  presi- 

Aer  to  estahlish  branches;  and  in  order  to  dent  and  approved  by  him  and  his  cabinet,  and 

'>oiis<'  his  scruples  on  this  point,  a  compro-  finally  without  any  alteration  passed  by  the 

7<;  was  agreed  to  by  the  whig  members,  house,  Aug.  23,  and  by  the  senate  two  weeks 
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later.    While  the  Un  was  y«t  pendiiiff  in  ooa«  our  rdatioiiB  witii  Great  Britafai  ea  Ihe  nlliMt 

greflfl  a  priyate  letter  written  bj  John  M.  Botta,  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  made  it  taKLV 

a  distinguished  whig  member  of  eongress  from  desirable  that  the  negotiations  on  thst  nhjrti. 

Virginia,  to  a  friend  at  Richmond,  fonnd  its  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  enpged  widi  tht 

way  snrreptitioudjr  into  the  newspapers,  and  British  ministry,  shoold  be  oontinasd  aad  ctc- 

is  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong  eflwct  upon  daded  by  him.    In  the  following  winter  Ln 

the  action  of  the  president,  of  whom  it  said:  Ashbnrton  waa  sent  by  Great  Britsis  u  i 

*'  Captain  Tyler  is  making  a  desperate  effort  special  minister  to  the  United  Blatct  <m  6t 

to  set  himself  np  with  the  locofocos,  but  he^U  subjeot,  and  between  hhn  and  Mr.  Vebnir  i 

be  headed  yet,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  will  end  satisfactory  treaty  was  arranged,  viiich  va 

badly  for  him.    He  wiU  be  an  object  of  eze-  ratified  by  the  senate,  Aug.  SO,  1841  h  ±i 

oration  with  both  parties ;  with  the  one  for  following  May  Mr.  Webster  re§i||ned  isd  *» 

vetoing  our  bill,  whidi  was  bad  enough — ^with  suooeeded  by  Mr.  Legar^  who  died  toon  i^r 

the  other  for  signing  a  worse  one ;  but  he  is  during  a  vidt  made  by  the  pretfdent  ind  cih- 

hardly  entitled  to  sympathy.  ....  Tou^ll  get  net  to  Boston  to  attend  the  oelebntioD  of  \tt 

a  bank  bill,  but  one  that  will  serve  only  to  completion  of  the  Bunker  HiU  moaniBect  b 

Huten  him,  and  to  which  no  stock  will  be  sub-  July  Plresident  lyier  reorganised  his  ctbifitt  a 

scribed;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  he  is  not  follows:  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  fistr:  Mr. 

wiser  in  banking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Wid- 

we  may  get  a  better.*'    From  this  letter  the  liffe,  postmaster-general ;  James  M.  Porter.  -^ 

£  resident  inferred  that  the  design  of  the  whigs  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  war;  Dtnd  Ea- 

1  proposing  and  pasring  the  new  bank  bill  ahaw,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  Din, 

was  merely  to  *'head"  him  and  to  ^*  fasten*'  John  Nelson,  of  Mainland,  attoraeT-gcfienl 

him  by  forcing  him  to  subscribe  to  a  measure  Messrs.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelsos  vcn 

inconsistent  with  his  previous  professions  of  democrata,  and  the  first  two  were  rejected  H 

principle,  and  he  accordingly  sent  it  back  to  the  senate  when  their  nominatioBseflmelwtift 

eongress  with  a  veto.    This  act  caused  c^reat  it  at  its  next  sesnon.    In  their  plsocsibef'^ 

indignation  among  the  whigs,  who  regarded  it  ident  appointed  William  WiUdns,  of  Perr-^ « 

as  a  palpable  betraval  of  their  confidence ;  vania,  secretair  of  war,  and  Thccu*  ^.  i  -- 

while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  warmly  ap-  mer,  of  Y inrinia,  of  the  navy,  who  wen  Uo 

planded  by  their  democratic  opponents,  who  confirmed,  Feb.  15,  1844.    On  Feb.  2^  ^«-v- 

neld  numerous  meetings  througnout  the  coun-  ever,  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshir,  vLu  i- 

try  to  approve  the  president's  course.    Two  specting  the  U.  8.  war  steamer  PriDoetoB,v(r* 

days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  veto,  the  IdUed  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  her  gum.  td 

cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Oalhoon,  of  South  Oarolitta,wasap|Hvr''< 

the  secretary  of  state,  sent  their  resignations  secretary  of  atate,  and  John  Y.  Mstos.  of  ^  ?- 

to  the  president ;  and  Mr.  Ewing,  secretary  of  ginia,  secretary  of  the  navy.    Under  the  i^^^ 

the  treasury,  Mr.  Bell,  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  management  of  Mr.  Calhoun  a  trestr  of  ivft- 

Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Crit-  ation  was  concluded  between  the  United  Stiie* 

tenden,  attorney-general,  published  statements  and  Texas,  April  12, 1844,  which  wsi  n^^*^ 

of  their  reasons  for  this  step,  reflecting  se-  by  the  senate.    The  acheme  of  snoexi'  ^ 

rerelv  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler.      The  however,  was  vigorously  prosecotid  M  t^« 

president  promptly  filled  their  places  by  ap-  president,  and  at  the  very  dose  of  hi*  ti^ 

pointing  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  sec-  istration  brought  to  a  sncoenftil  mmt  b«  t:« 

retary  of  the  treasury;  John  0.  Spencer,  of  passage  of  Joint  resolutions  by  ooogreai  Mir- 

Kew  York,  secretary  of  war;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  1, 1845.    The  other  most  important  mt^*-* 

of  Virginia,  secretaiy'  of  the  navy ;  Charles  A.  .  of  his  administration  were  the  act  eiub'^'  '• 

Wicklifie,  of  Kentucky,  postmaster-general;  a  uniform  system  of  bankmptry,  paH*i  ^ 

and  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  of  South  Carolina,  attor-  Aug.  1841 ,  and  the  tariif  law  of  1841  bi « : 

ney-general — all  of  them  whigs,  or  at  least  ample  provision  was  made  lor  the  poU'^'  '*'* 

opponents  of  the  democratic  party.     Before  enue  and  protection  afibrded  to  Amerino  ctf- 

the  a^oumment  of  congress,  Sept.  18,  the  ufactures.    The  result  of  the  peeslisr  r»   ' 

whig  members  subscribed  a  manifesto  and  or-  of  the  president  was  that  toward  tfae  fk»  •• 

dered  it  to  be  published,  in  which  they  pro-  his  term  it  became  evident  that  be  bW  -^ 

claimed  that  all  political  relatione  between  the  confidence  of  the  whigs  without  U^y 

them  and  John  Tyler  were  at  an  end;  that  secured  that  of  the  democratSL    There  »**•• 

from  that  day  '*  those  who  brought  the  presi-  one  whig  in  the  senate  on  whooe  Mpprft  u 

dent  into  power  could  no  longer,  in  any  man-  could  rdy,  and  but  5  or  6  in  the  hott»  *''  "^ 

ner  or  degree,  be  Justly  held  refiponsible  or  resentatives.   Hehadbeenpenoadcd,bc««y* 

blamed  for  the  admmistration  of  the  executive  tliat  the  mass  of  the  people  were  sttsri^' 

branch  of  the  government."    The  course  taken  him,  and  that  he  could  be  rejected  witM  • ' 

by  Mr.  Webster  in  remaining  in  the  cabinet  support  of  either  of  the  exIrtiBg  V^*^-^, 

while  his  colleagues  withdrew  was  severely  in  Juy,  1844,aoonventSonooaB|MMciiMn  . 

condemned  by  a  portion  of  the  whigs,  but  waa  ofBoeholders  assembled  at  BA^MflMreiB^t'^ 

Justified  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  dered  him  a  nomination  for  the  P**!*^^  * 

on  the  ground  tnat  the  critical  condition  of  which  he  aeeepted;  bat  in  Aags^P*'^'''' 
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1 1  c  had  really  no  popular  rapport,  he  with-  apondence  ofSir  William  Hamilton,  the  Scottish 

V  from  the  canvass.    The  election  in  the  philosopher,  the  article  npon  whom  io  this  cj- 

-eqiient  Kovemher  resulted  in  the  choice  clopsedia  is  from  his  pen.   His  remaining  works 

t  .lines  K.  Polk  as  president  and  of  George  are:  '* Burns  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man^'  (New 

t  )aila3  aa 'vice-president,  and  in  the  retnm  York,  1848),  and  "The  Progress  of  Philosophy 

he  domooratio  party  to  power.    Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future"  (12mo.,  1859). 

r  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  March  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  suhject 

^  vr>,  remained  in  private  life  till  in  1861  he  of  law  reform  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

cared  as  a  member  of  the  peace  convention,  TYLER,  William  Setmofb,  D.D.,  an  Amer* 

i.]H>sed  of  delegates  from  the  "border  states,*'  lean  clergyman  and  linguist,  bom  at  Harford, 

•cli  met  at  Washington  to  endeavor  to  ar-  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1810.      He 

uTo  terms  of  compromise  between  the  se-  was  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1830,  and 

vd  states  of  the  South  and  the  federal  gov-  in  1831  became  a  classical  teacher  in  Amherst 

Miont.     Of  this  convention  he  was  elected  academy.    He  afterward  studied  at  Andover 

-ident,  but  nothing  resulted  from  its  delib-  theological  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 

•ions.     He  subsequently  renounced  his  al-  by  the  3d  presbytery  of  New  York  city  in 

.<inco  to  the  United   States,  and  gave  his  1836,  but,  being  elected  professor  of  the  Latin 

>pc>rt  to  the  confederate  cause.    At  the  time  and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Amherst 

iiis  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  college  about  the  same  time,  was  not  ordained 

i'.TrcRs,  then  in  session  at  Richmond.    Mr.  till  22  years  later.    In  1847  the  professorship 

i-.r  was  tall  and  thin  in  person,  with  very  of  ancient  languages  was  divided,  Prof.  Tyler 

'ininent  features  and  courtly  and  pleasing  retaining  that  of  Greek.    In  1855  he  visited 

^res"*.     He  was  married  in  1818  to  Letitia,  Europe  and  the  East.    In  1847  he  published 

milter  of  Robert  Christian,  of  New  Kent  **The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,"  fol- 

.  ,  V  a.,  who  died  at  Washington  in  1842,  leav-  lowed  by  "The  Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848) 

-:  3  sons  and  8  daughters.     On  June  26, 1844,  and  "  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito"  (1859).     His 

was  married  again  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Da-  other  works  are :  "  Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for 

1  Crardiner,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him.  Colleges"  (1854),  and  a  **Life  of  Dr.  Henry 

TYLER,  RoTALL,  an  American  author  and  Lobdell,  Missionary  at  Mosul"  (Boston,  1859). 

L  'l^tN  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1750,  died  in  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 

— ;ittleborough,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.     He  was  the  "Biblical  Repository,"  "Bibliotheca Sacra," 

aluated  at  Harvard  college  in  1776,  served  "American  Theological  Review,"  and  other 

f  Y  some  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  periodicals,  among  which  is  a  series  still  in 

I  bseqiiently  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  progress  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  views 

'   tlio  law,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  literary  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient«Greece 

.  iraiiits.     During  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1786  on  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  sin 

J  produced  at  the  John  street  theatre  "  The  and  its  expiation,  and  other  points  of  natural 

lUrast,"  the  first  American  play  acted  on  a  theology;   the  titles  of  some  of  these  are: 

«'uhir  stage  by  an  established  company,  and  "Theology  of  uEschylus,"  "Theology  of  8o- 

i'  tirs^t  also  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  phocles,"  "Socrates  as  a  Teacher,"  "The  Ho- 

ortray  the  conventional  Yankee  dialect  and  meric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods,"  "The  Homerio 

J  inicter.    It  had  great  success,  and  was  fol-  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  its  Expiation,"  &c. 

•wo'l  in  the  same  year  by  "May  Day,  or  New  TYMPANUM.    See  Eab. 

;nrk  in  an  Uproar."    In  1790  Mr.  Tyler  re-  TYNDALE,  William,  an  English  reformer 

uovod  to  Vermont,  where  he  became  eminent  and  translator  of  the  Bible,  born  at  North  Nib- 

rj  his  profession,  beside  gaining  considerable  ley,  Gloucestershire,  probably  in  1484-,  executed 

•  pntation  as  a  contributor  of  humorous  mis:  at  Vilvoorden,  in  Brabant,  Oct.  6, 1536.    He  was 

llanies  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical  educated  first  at  Oxford  (where  for  a  while  he 

re^3.    In  1797  he  produced  another  successful  was  tutor),  and  afterward  at  Cambridge,  took 

.rnedy,  "The  Georgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the  orders  as  a  priest,  and  was  received  as  Instructor 

^(  fm,"'  and  also  a  novel  in  2  volumes  entitled  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Wnlch  near  Bristol. 

-  The  Alfi^erine  Captive."    He  was  for  a  num-  The  reformation  from  the  beginning  had  en- 

.♦r  of  years  an  associate  justice  and  chief  jus-  listed  his  sympathy,  and  while  he  was  a  tutor 

r    -e  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  in  this  family  he  translated  the  Enchiridion 

r .u >)lishod  2  volumes  of  reports.  Milifis,  or  **  Soldier's  Manual,"  of  Erasmus  into 

TVLKR,  Samuel,  an  American  author  and  English.     His  boldness  of  speech  soon  brought 

-hilosopher,  born  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  him  into  suspicion,  and  for  a  larger  field  and 

<  )^t.  22, 1809.    He  was  admitted  in  1831  to  the  more  security  he  went  to  London,  where  he 

*.(arylan(lbar,  and  established  himself  in  Frede-  began  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

-\c  City,  where  he  has  since  chiefly  practised  He  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  again,  and  hav- 

•iM  profei^sion.     In  1886  he  became  acontribu-  ing  received  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  £10 

•■)r  to  the  "Princeton  Review,"  in  which  he  from  Alderman  Munmouth,  with  the  condition 

■.as  pulilished  some  of  his  most  profound  pro-  that  he  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  alder- 

i.ictions.    In  1844  he  published  a  ** Discourse  man^s parents,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  for 

tf  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  which   gained  a  year  he  gave  himself  to  his  work  ;  thence  to 

um  the  friendship  and  unintenrupted  corre-  Cologne,  where  the  first  10  sheets  of  his  trans- 
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kdan  were  put  to  press ;  and  thenee  to  WonnSk  the  defences^  and  it  now  (IMS)  «n|p^«d  m  eo&- 

where  in  1525  two  editions  were  published  atriictinfp  here  a  vast  breakwater  wifli  the  dean 

aaonyraoasly.    They  had  speedy  and  wide  oir-  of  forming  a  harbor  of  relhge.    The  Tyocj 

eolation.    The  edict  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  great  mart  of  the  sen-bome  oeal  tnde,  ud 

forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  thdr  use  or  onoepossessed  valuable  salmon  fisberiei* 
their  uossession,  only  increased  the  demand.       TYl^G,    Stsphxn    Hiq«isso2l   DJ)^  a 

Tvndale  was  lampooned  and  vilified  by  Sir  American  clergyman,  bom  in  liewboiTporti 

Thomas  More  in  7  books  of  elaborate  abuse,  in  Mass.,  March  1, 1800.    He  was  gradnaud  A 

which  he  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  beast,  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  IT,  was  engnged 

only  fit  for  burning ;  and  plots  were  lud  to  for  two  years  in  mercantile  punoiti,  bc^ 

arrest  him,  which  he  foiled  by  removing  in  the  study  of  theology  under  Bishop  GriiTt.i 

1528  to  Marburg,  where  he  published  his  work  in  1819,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Bns:..l 
on  the  *^  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.^*    In  B.  I.,  Miirch  4, 1821.    Having  labored  for  ti  ^ 

1529  a  5th  edition  of  the  New  Testament  waa  years  at  Georgetown.  D.  0.,  and  for  6  jein  a 
printed;  and  in  1530 appeared  Tyndale^s tran»-  Queen  Annexe  partsn.  Prince  George's  ^u 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  deceitful  invi-  Md.,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  Mij,  ISiSt 
tations  to  return  to  England  he  was  too  wise  to  to  take  charge  of  St.  PaaFs  courch  In  the:  dtj. 
accept ;  but  his  friend  and  assistant  John  Frith  He  received  tlie  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jeffcnce 
was  less  wary,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1588.  college  in  1832,  and  from  Harvard  in  1651.  la 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  revised  Mi^,  1888,  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of 
and  corrected,  was  issued  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  in  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the  dein 
which  Tyndale  avowed  his  responsibility  for  the  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  IGlnor  m  1845,  he  becaioc  iii 
work.  But  an  emissary  of  Henry  VIIL,  acting  in  successor  in  St.  George^a  church,  Kev  Tori  d 
concert  with  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Brus-  wbic^  he  is  still  rector  (1862).  He  hupi'* 
sola,  procured  his  arrest  in  the  house  of  Pointz,  lished  **  Sermons  preached  in  the  Ghnra  ^i 
where  he  had  found  refiige,  and  carried  him  to  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia^  ^1839);  '*  LectLn 
Yilvoorden,  where  there  was  a  strong  prison,  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel^*  (1848^ ;  "Lrtu  J 
His  sentence  was  pressed  by  the  English  king  God;"  *^ Becollectiona  of  Elurlandr  ^'Fanyj 
and  by  the  neighboring  university  of  Louvain ;  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospds*"  (W'^ ; 
and  authority liaving  been  given  to  proceed  "Christ  is  All"  (1849);  ^* Bible ComptiuiA/ 
against  heretics  in  this  kind  by  a  decree  of  the  "  Christian  Titles ;"  "  The  Bich  Kinsman :  t^ 

,  emperor  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  in  History  of  Ruth  the  Moabitesa"  (1855) ;  *Tu 

1530,  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned  at  Captive  Orphan :  Esther  the  Queen  of  Perm;* 

the  stake.     The  spot  is  still  shown  near  the  "The  Child  of  Prayer,"  a  memorial  of  ludK«, 

site  of  .the  new  penitentiary.    It  is  recorded  the  Rev.  Dudl^  JL  Tyng;  "Forty  Yesn'Ei- 

that  he  suffered  bravely,  and  that  his  last  words  perience  in  Sunday  Schools,^  &c. 
were  a  prayer  for  the  king  of  England.    The       TYPE  (Gr.  rviro»,  to  stamp),  a  pieceof  BktiS 

works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith,  which  were  col-  or  of  wood,  having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  cJt- 

leoled  and  published  after  the  reformation  was  er  character  in  relief  upon  one  end,  qm^  •& 

established,  were  iasned  in  London  in  3  vols,  printing.    The  various  forms  of  ^rpe  hsre  Ua 

Svo.  in  1831,  and  by  the  "  Parker  Society"  (3  described  in  the  article  Psccnxo*  toL  xEp. 

vols.,  1848-'60).    The  translation  of  the  New  587;  that  article  dso  contains  the  hlAoftii/ 

Testament  was  the  principal  model  and  basis  their  invention,  the  methods  of  their  Uft,  ^ 

of  Sling  Jameses  version,  and  its  diction  is  but  Types  are  usually  composed  of  an  alloj  it^n 

little  more  obsolete  than  the  diction  of  that  ver-  as  type  metal,  which  formerly  oonstst^d  of  TS 

don.     A  beautiM  edition  of  it  was  published  parte  of  lead  and  25  of  antimonv.    A  hax^ 

in  London  in  1836,  edited  by  George  Offer  (re-  allov  waa  afterward  substituted  for  thu.  c^r 

printed,  Andover,  Mass.,  1837).  cially  for  the  smaller  letters,  oonsisdnft  ff  ^ 

TYNE,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  England,  parts  of  lead,  25  of  tin,  and  25  of  antin>sj. 

foimed  by  the  Junction  of  the  North  and  South  Other  compositions  have  also  been  nscd,  a  cm 

Tsme,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  Cheviot  of  which,  known  as  Didot's  metal,  1  put jt 

hflls,  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scot-  copper  ia  united  with  3  each  of  lead,  ua,  tm 

land,  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Cum-  antunony.    While  such  mixtures  prodaceao^ 

berlandshire.    These  two  streams  unite  near  sirable  amount  of  hardness,  they  are  sf4  to  V 

Hexham  in  the  S.  part  of  Northumberland,  and  brittle,  and  thus  fail  to  retain  the  >httpljy 

the  Tyne  thence  has  a  course  of  85  m.,  gener«  of  the  letter  upon  which  their  valae  dfpno. 

ally  £.,  to  the  North  sea.    For  the  last  18  m.  The  conaposition  of  type  metal  varies,  boveur. 

it  forms  the  boundary  between  Northumber-  with  different  founders,  each  of  whom  w^lf 

land  and  Durham.    It  is  navigable  by  vessels  the  alloy  which  he  considers  the  most  darsiM 

of  800  or  400  tons  aa  far  aa  Newcastle-upon-  and  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  '^j}^^^!^ 

Tyne.    Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Derwent,  of  the  type  oast — The  principal  iaitroae^tt 

At  its  mouth  on   the  N.  is  the  town  of  used  in  tne  casting  of  types  are  the  pescL 

Tynemouth,  which  with  North  Shields  a4ia-  matrix,  and  mould.     The   punch  is  s  ««- 

oent  forms  a  parliamentary  borough  (pop.  in  tempered  piece  of  steel,  on  one  end  of  vi--  ^ 

1861,  83,991).    The  place  is  fortified,  and  the  is  caref^dly  cut   in   bold  relief  a  cluinf< 

Britiah  government  naa  recently  strengthened  which  is  tiie  ^xact  counterpart  of  the  * 
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The  cutting  of  the  punches  is  a  very  te«  to  the  machine,  hj  a  orank  and  fly-wheel  at  the 

process,  requiring  great  skill  on  the  part  side,  the  piston  in  the  metal  pot  is  raised  snf- 

<  workman;  and  the  number  of  those  who  ficiently  to  allow  the  necessary  quantity  of 

1 1  o  p ts  in  the  art  is  comparatively  few.    As  metal  to  pass  into  the  well ;  the  piston,  descend^ 

irate  panch  is  necessary  for  each  letter  or  ing,  forces  the  metal  forward  through  an  ap- 

•  ter  of  every  font  or  size  of  type,  their  propriate  channel  into  the  mould ;  the  pressure 
1  at  ion  is  the  most  expensive  preliminary  of  the  spring  upon  the  matrix  is  relieved,  al* 
M-u^d  with  type  founding.  Upon  the  punch  lowing  it  to  fall  back  sufficiently  to  release  the 
:  iinished  and  hardened,  the  end  with  the  face  of  the  type;  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
.'  ter  engraved  upon  it  is  struck  with  great  rises,  carrying  the  type  with  it,  which,  striking 
!  II  to  a  piece  of  copper,  which  is  then  called  against  a  projection  for  the  purpose,  drops  into 
iiiitrix,  and  which  forms  a  mould  for  the  a  trough  and  slides  into  a  box  in  front  of  the 
of  the  type;  and  the  sides  and  end  of  machine.    At  the  next  revolution  of  the  wheel, 

niatrix  are  accurately  squared,  in  order  the  pressure  of  the  spring  being  restored,  the 

w  lion  fitted  to  the  mould  it  shall  be  per-  matrix  is  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  mould 

r   truo  aud  properly  connect  with  that  closes  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  to 

.  >n  of  the  latter  which  is  to  form  the  shank  form  another  type.     Each  turn  of  the  crank 

<ly  of  the  type.    Matrices  are  also  formed  produces  a  type,  and  the  speed  of  casting  is 

lo  deposition  of  copper  on  type  by  the  limited  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  be  alio w« 

retype  process,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  ed  for  the  cooling  of  the  metal  in  the  mould; 

producing  a  particular  size  or  style  with-  this  is  at  tho  rate  of  one  per  minute  of  the 

:ic  expense  of  cutting  new  punches.    All  largest  size  to  150  per  minute  of  the  smallest, 

liar  actors  of  a  font  may  thus  be  reproduced  Each  machine  is  adapted  to  cast  type  of  a  cer* 

I'O  by  passing  the  faces  through  holes  in  tain  series  of  Mzes,  the  smallest  being  equal  to 

>^ trips  of  brass  and  fastening  these  together  one  half  of  *^  nonpareil,"  and  the  largest  equal 

mips,  or  connecting  the  bodies  in  a  solid  to  7  lines  of  ^^pica."    These  machines  are  now 

•  by  means  of  melted  wax.    The  mould  in  very  generally  used  both  in  America  and  £n* 

h  the  type  is  cast  by  hand  is  an  instrument  rope,  and  in  some  founderies  are  run  by  steam 

A'o  parts,  each  made  of  steel,  and  backed  power;  they  have  occasioned  a  great  reduction 

L  wood  for  facility  in  handling  when  the  m  the  cost  of  type.    The  old  hand  mould  ia  now 

\1  parts  become  heated.    The  two  parts  of  seldom  used  except  for  casting  large  omamen« 

Mould  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  fitted  tal  and  fancy  type,  or  those  which  are  ^*  kerned" 

.ly  and  accurately  together.    The  neces-  or  have  projections  extending  over  the  body  of 

quantity  of  metal  is  poured  into  a  square  the  type.    Each  type  as  cast  has  a  small  piece 

liiii^  in  the  top,  beneath  which  is  the  cav-  of  metal  attached  to  the  bottom  of  its  body, 

:  tat  forms  the  mould  for  the  body  of  the  being  the  surplus  metal  poured  into  the  mould; 

\  with  the  matrix  at  the  bottom  to  form  this  is  broken  off  by  a  boy  at  the  rate  of  2,000 

tLce  or  character.    The  caster  then  gives  to  6,000  an  hour.    The  flat  sides  of  the  type 

laould  an  adroit  jerk  upward,  thereby  ex«  are  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  gritstone  to 

iug  the  air  and  forcing  the  fluid  metal  into  render  them  free  from  roughness,  generally 

tlie  recesses  and  cavities  of  the  matrix,  by  young  women.     They  are  then  set  up  iA 

u  the  metal  becomes  sufficiently  hard,  the  long  lines,  and  secured  together  while  the 

ror  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  and  dresser  scrapes  or  polishes  the  flat  surfaces  on 

lives  the  type  by  a  small  hook.    By  this  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body,  cuts  a  groove 

vs.s  an  expert  workman  can  cast  from  400  along  their  lower  ends  by  a  small  plane,  and 

j<)<)  types  per  hour.    In  the  early  part  of  carefully  examines  the  face  of  the  types  to  re* 

'  presoQt  century  experiments  began  to  be  move  any  defective  letters.    All  the  types  of 

•  1  with  a  view  of  producing  a  machine  which  one  font  have  one  or  more  corresponding  nicks 
uld  cast  types  fJEister  than  could  be  done  by  or  grooves  across  the  front  edge*  near  the  hot* 

J  hand  process;  and  about  the  year  1825  tom,  which  generally  vary  in  position  or  nupa- 

.  Elihu  White  of  New  York  succeeded  in  ber  with  each  font,  and  are  formed  by  the  in- 

.  nting  the  first  machine  for  this  purpose,  sertion  of  wires  in  the  mould,  or  cut  by  the 

s  was  considerably  modified  and  improved  dresser  when  the  types  are  secured  in  lines  for 

•  II  at  varioua  times  by  Mr.  David  Bruce,  his  inspection.    Upon  leaving  the  dresser  the 
:1  in  1850  the  most  perfect  machine  at  pres-  types  are  arranged  in  lines  of  convenient  length 

ia  use  was  produced,  the  patent  right  of  and  the  requisite  number  of  each  character  for 

icb  is  owned  by  the  firm  of  James  Conner's  a  font  selected,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 

-i,  type  founders,  of  New  York.    This  has  nse  of  the  printer. — ^The  rapid  wear  of  fonta 

:t^  i>a(k  a  small  pot  of  metal,  which  is  kept  of  type,  and  of  stereotype  plates  made  of  the 

it  tiuid  state  by  a  coal  fire  beneath;  at  the  same  metal,  has  long  rendered  it  desirable  to 

'  f  orn  of  the  metal  pot  is  a  small  hole  or  well  make  them  entirely  of  a  better  material,  orU} 

>  Li<b  a  piston  is  inserted.    The  front  part  devise  some  method  of  adding  to  the  durability 

r  'le  machine  consists  of  an  ingenious  modifi-  of  that  already  in  use.    This  object  was  accom- 

;«)n  of  the  hand  mould,  in  which  the  matrix  plished  by  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as 

::ited,  having  a  spring  pressing  upon  it  to  copper-facing,  made  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton  of 

.jp  it  in  its  place.  Upon  motion  being  given  New  York,  and  patented  in  Aug.  1850.  This 
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^NnisiBtg  in  depositing  over  the  ebanoter  only  nions  gold  and  rilvenndHi^  reemdB^  .r. 
of  the  type,  or  Uie  fkoe  of  the  stereotype  the  war  from  the  colony  in  estab&hisei- 
plates,  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  galvanic  fonndery  at  New  Ha^ven,  and  for  tki$  *- • 
process.  (See  Elbotbo-Mztaixttbot.)  This  in*  made  nse  of  the  Bandemanian  mectis: 
Tention  was  first  applied  in  practice  to  the  in  Gregson  street.    Dr.  IVanUin  bnc:.  - 
New  York  '^Conrier  and  Enquirer,''  *^  Herald,"  faim  from  Enrope  in  1776  themsttinL-  - 
and  ^^Tribnne;''  and  in  1851  it  was  brought  complete  type  fonndery,  which  kefirs. 
into  nse  in  England.  The  same  year  it  was  fdso  PhUadelphia,  especially  desigzu&g  n  ^  - 
introduced  into  France  and  copper-faced  types  grandson  Mr.  Bache^    Mr.  Joan  Bsis^ 
were  used  in  1858  for  the  Reotte  du  deummandet  founder  of  Edinburgh,  removed  to  ?: 
and  "  Galignani's  Messenger."    The  types  are  phia  not  loog  after  the  war,  and  eti 
generally  regarded  as  possessing  more   than  a  foundery  in  which  he  cast  the  tr^'c^r- 
twicethedurabilityof  thosenotthusprotected.  portion  of  the  edition  of  the^'EDejr 
About  two  years  before  this  invention,  M.  Petit  Britannica"  which  was  republished  bj .'. 
had  produced  in  France  types  made  entirely  of  Dobson,  the  first  volume  in  1790.  M* 
oopper,  the  density  of  which  was  considerably  close  of  the  century  David  Brace  Ipz 
Increased  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  m^^d  burgh  established  the  same  buBoies^  i 
was  subjected  in  the  steel  dies  and  matrices  in  York,  and  in  1818  the  firm  of  David  is^ 
which  the  types  were  shaped  as  they  were  cut  Bruce  commenced  the  first  st«reot.tpt : 
fW>m  the  long  strips  of  prepared  metal. — ^Wood  in  the  United  States.    €koige  Brace  t. 
Is  used  for  the  large  types  of  handbills  and  inventor  of  the  type  called  seeretarr  or; 
'*  posters,"  the  sizes  of  which  range  from  4  lines  and  several  valuable  improvements  is  i  ' 
up  to  160  lines  ^^pica."    The  wood  selected  is  and  stereotype  mannfiustare  were  110^ 

prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employ-  by  this  family.  

ed  in  wood  engraving,  maple  being  most  used*        TYPE  SETTIKG  MA0HD7E.  See  Ir 

(Bee  Ekobavino,  vol.  vii.  p.  208.)    The  outline  nro,  vol.  ziii.  p.  589. 
of  the  letter  or  character  is  first  carefully  cut       TYPHOID  TEVER,  an  acute,  ftt- 

upon  the  face  of  the  block  with  a  graver.    It  tagious  disease,  occurring  but  once  b  t  - 

is  then  placed  upon  a  table  under  a  drill  or  individual,  and  having  aa  an  anatcKiui^ 

eutter  which  revolves  vertically  with  great  ra-  aoteristio  a  peculiar  alteration  ofPem*'' 

pidity.     This,  by  an  arrangement  of  wheels  On  the  subject  of  essential  fevera,  «>  '-- 

and  rollers,  can  be  moved  by  a  lever  in  any  termed,  inextricable  oonfiBsion  exists-' 

direction  over  the  face  of  the  block,  and  it  the  older  writers.    Fevers  in  all  f^'- 

quickly  cuts  away  the  superfluous  portions  of  essentially  the  same  are  described  c 

wood,  leaving  the  character  standing  in  bold  ferent  names  and  as  distinct  disesKS,  v 

relief.    The  block  is  then  passed  to  the  en-  the  otherhand  distinct  diseases  are  ccoi'^' 

graver,  who  gives  it  the  finishing  touches  with  together.    This  oonfoaion  has  remftis^' 

tiie  graver. — Ty^B  were  first  manufactured  in  to  our  own  time,  vitiating  the  biston* 

the  United  States  by  Ohristopher  Sower  at  descriptions  of  writers  upon  the  snbjtc 

^rmantown,  Penn.    He  cast  several  fonts  for  minute  and  truthM  account  of  Lon^  ^  " 

himself  and  others  in  both  German  and  English  ing  the  history  and  symptoms  of  trob*  - 

characters,  and  the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  with  its  oharacteristio  anatomical  i^\ 

the  matrices  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Gtormantown.  led  the  way  to  the  distinctions  vh:- 

6ower  was  a  publisher  of  Germaa  books,  and  since  obtained,  and  now  ephemenl  &:•* 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Scrip-  lapdng,  typhus  and  typhoid  term  v^-' 

tnres  to  his  countrymen  at  a  dieap  rate  that  universally  admitted  as  distinet  ^i<<^ 

he  undertook  this  manufacture  and  that  of  causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  still  ft  ^J^'' 

printing  ink.    The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  doubt    That  it  is  infectious  is  beroodc!^ 

tmiversities  in  Great  Britain  of  printing  Eng-  patients  brought  into  a  hoapital  wbere  rj: 

lish  Bibles  •was  thus  the  cause  of  the  fix^  fever  prevails  are  seized  with  it  and  it  r 

Bibles  printed  in  this  country  being  in  Gkrman.  in  private  houses  where  there  iscroTt:'^ 

Ohristopher  Sower,  Jr.,  continued  the  business,  deficient  ventilation ;   but  it  oocnrs  ii 

and  the  type  manufacture  descended  from  him  cases  where  contagion  would  seem  c«t 

to  Messrs.  Binney  and  Ronaldson  of  Philadel-  question.    In  England,  many  have  coqe^ 

phia,  who  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  with  defective  and  insuffideDt  sew^rif;^:  - 

cast  aU  the  tynea  made  in  the  United  States,  others,  locating  the  infectioaa  principle' 

and  introducea  a  modification  of  the  type  discharges  from  the  bowels,  inteiTi^^ '[ 

mould  which  was  the  first  real  improvement  light  of  their  own  theory  the  ft^^^  ^. 

In  tjTpe  founding  since  its  early  establishment  former  class  of  observers.   It  ^  ^^  . 

It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  name  of  that  tho  disease  has  for  msnj  J^  ^\ 

the  "  American  mould."  Among* the  other  type  demio  in  New  England,  while  it  ^^ 

founderies  of  the  last  century,  none  of  which  to  be  replaced  by  mailarions  ft*^^  ^,\. 

however  continued  permanentiy  in  operation,  parts  of.  the  Union.    It  is  eoofined  t^  ^  ""^ 

was  that  of  a  Mr.  michelson  from  Scotiand,  but  is  most  common  in  y^^^^'^^iil^. 

who  made  very  good  types  in  Boston  in  1768.  ing  to  Louis,  tliose  between  1^^    '^^'^ 

Abel  Buell,  of  £illingworth,  Conn.,  an  inge-  age  are  most  exposed  to  its  attach;  1^ 
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:  fn  ncr,  bnt  gradnally  inereaseA  in  frequency  fbrioas,  making  it  necessary  to  nse  force  to  re- 

L  :L4.1vaDce  in  age ;  after  50  years  of  age  its  strain  the  patient.    Attendant  upon  the  delir- 

irreace  is  entirely  ezoeptional.    Sex  and  ium  occurs  irregular  and  spasmodic  contraction 

• » n  would  seem  to  exercise  but  little  infin*  of  the  muscles,  eubtuUtu,  tendinum^  &c.    The 

but,  like  other  contagious  diseases,  it  countenance  when  the  disease  Is  fully  devel^ 

^  times  prevails  epidemically.    A  strange  oped  is  commonly  dusky,  the  face  somewhat 

*ry  has  been  started  in  France  connecting  flushed,  the  cutaneous  circulation  slow.    Very 

[prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  gen-  generally  in  the  course  of  the  disease  apeca* 

ill  fusion  of  vaccination.     Though  sup-  liar  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  consisting 

•  '  d    by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  the  notion  of  small,  round,  rose-colored  spots  {tachu  rae^ 

r.o  real  foundation,  while  it  is  contradicted  lenticulaires),  slightly  elevated  above  the  sur* 

•lo  fact  that  typhoid  fever  occurs  equally  face,  and  varying  from  \  to  fV  of  an  inch  in 

\v  itli  the  same  severity  among  the  vacci-  diameter.    They  are  commonly  observed  on 

( I  and  the  unvaccinated. — ^The  disease  may  the  belly  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  some- 

[>  receded  by  diarrhoaa,  pains  in  the  limbs,  times  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  rarely 

a   sense  of  weariness  and  weakness.    It  over  the  whole  surface.    The  eruption  ordina* 

.uionces  with  chills  alternated  with  heat,  rily  commences  about  the  7th  day,  sometimes 

n    pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  later.    The  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  the  same 

'  1  midden  prostration  of  strength ;  there  are  time,  but  a  few,  perhaps  only  2  or  8,  will  show 

liness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  appe-  themselves;  after  8  or  4  days  these  fade,  being 

,   sleeplessness  or  disturbed  sleep,  and  in-  in  the  mean  time  replaced  by  others.    Sadft- 

:tse<l  frequency  of  pulse.    Diarrhcea  is  often  mina,  minute  colorless  vesicles  closely  crowd* 

-out  from  the  first;  sometimes  it  supervenes  ed  together,  show  themselves  in  a  migority  ci 

\ni^  the  first  2  or  S^^ftys;  in  ^^^^  instances  cases;  their  principal  seats  are  the  neck  and  the 

('a>c9  in  101,  Barth)  it  is  wholly  absent  or  epigastrium.    PetechioB  occasionally  occur,  but 

bowels  are  constipated.     The  diarrhoea  they  are  exceptional  phenomena.    The  fever  is 

'l'^H  in  intensity;  sometimes  there  are  but  2  almost  invariably  attended  with  oough,  some- 

'.\  Btoola  in  the  24  hours,  more  commonly  6  times  trifling,  occasionally  severe  and  harass- 

^,  occasionally  15  or  20.    The  stools  are  ing.     Auscultation   commonly  discovers  diy 

I)  and  offensive,  vary  in  color,  and  occasion-  ronchi  throughout  every  part  of  the  chest-; 

y  contain  blood.    Colicky  pains  occur  in  the  occasionally  large  crepitation  is  present;  per- 

'v<'l:4,  and  these,  particularly  in  the  right  cussion  is  normal  unless  there  is  some  oompli- 

u'  fossa,  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  pressure;  cation.    The  pulse  in  bad  cases  is  small,  weak^ 

>npc  pressure  in  the  same  region  commonly  and  freauent;  occasionally  it  is  pretematuraJly 

•luces  a  gurgling  sound.    As  the  disease  ad-  slow. — ^The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies 

'loefi.  meteori$mu8  occurs,  the  bowels  becom-  from  15  days  to  7  weeks  or  longer;  when  the 

r  distended  with  gas  and  tympanitic.    The  disease  is  protracted,  sloughs  are  apt  to  fonoa 

ri;xuo  is  at  first  coated,  red  at  the  edge,  and  over  the  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure,  par- 

inuldus;  afterward  it  becomes  more  or  less  ticularly  the  sacrum  and  hips.     When  the  case 

y;  in  bad  cases  it  may  become  hard,  black,  is  fatal,  death  most  frequently  occurs  between 

>  ored  with  sores,  and  cracked ;  sometimes  in  the  15th  and  80th  days.  A  very  frequent  and 
rv  bad  cases  it  is  thickened,  swollen,  and  feeble  pulse,  great  oppression  of  breathing,  low 
I  '<!.  Headache,  as  was  before  mentioned,  oc-  delirium  alternating  with  stupor  or  coma,  great 
^^  in  the  commencement;  the  pain  is  dull  meteorismus,  frequent  or  involuntary  stools, 
■1  heavy,  and  is  commonly  seated  in  the  fore-  and  retention  of  nrine  are  all  very  unfavorable 
\A;  AS  delirium  supervenes,  it  disappears,  symptoms.  Occasionally  considerable  quanti- 
\  exceptional  cases  it  is  excessively  severe,  ties  of  blood  are  passed  by  stool,  and  in  rare 

•1  continues  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis-  instances  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place 

-o.     The  prostration  of  the  patient,  strongly  and  the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.    The  ohar- 

irked  at  the  commencement,  increases  as  the  ucteristic  lesion  found  after  death  from  typhoid 

t^o  advances,  and  is  accompanied  by  giddiness  fever  is  the  affection  of  Peyer^s  glands;  these 

1  confusion  of  thought.    The  patient  has  a  are  swollen  by  a  deposit  beneath  the  mucoua 

.1,  confused  look;  when  spoken  to,  he  seems  membrane  of  a  peculiar,  homogeneous,  amor- 

>\v  of  comprehension,  and  answers  hesitat-  phous,  friable  matter  (typhoid  deposit),  which, 

.'\r.    Stupor  occurs  in  many  cases,  sometimes  softening  and  becoming  discharged,  leaves  an 

ir.ior,  sometimes  later  in  the  disease;    the  oblong  ulceration,   the  greatest  diameter  of 

Ment  seems  most  of  the  time  sunk  in  a  heavy  which  corresponds  w^ith  the  long  diameter  of 

.  niSer,  from  which  he  is  for  the  most  part  the  intestines.     The  mesenteric  glands  corre- 

.'[\y  roused;  this  slumber  brings  with  it  no  spending  to  the  portion  of  the  iiitestine  affect* 

ti\  ^hment,  and  when  questioned  the  patient  ed  with  the  ulceration  are  swollen  and  altered. 

>  t  lares  that  he  has  not  slept  at  all.  In  cases  The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and  softened. — As 
t  any  severity,  more  or  less  delirium  constant-  in  other  specific  diseases,  the  treatment  of  un« 
V  occurs,  coming  on  chiefly  at  night ;  often  complicated  typhoid  fever  consists  mainly  in 

.'.cMi  roused  the  patient  will  answer  a  few  placing  the  patient  under  favorable  hygienic  cir- 

N^tions  rationally,  and  then  lapse  again  into  eumstauces,  in  the  early  administration  of  suit- 

i  .iriiim;  it  is  commonly  mild,  bat  sometimes  able  nourishment,  and,  in  severer  cases  and  the 
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more  advanoed  stages  of  the  disease,  in  the  ad*  typhoid  fever  it  is  eonflned  eommoiily  to  the 

ministratioii  of  tonics  and  stimuli,  according  to  abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  a&d 

the  requirements  of  the  system.   (See  Ttphus.)  consists  of  smaU,  distinct,  roae-colored  drcolikr 

TYPHON,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  monster  spots,  readily  disappearing  under  pressiire,    Li 

of  the  primitire  world.    Hesiod  ms^es  him  the  typhus  the  eruption  is  dark,  mulberry-oolorvc. 

son  of  TyphcBUs,  but  the  two  are  confounded  in  aggregated  in  patches,  not  completely  £mp> 

the  later  writers.    The  common  account  made  pearing  under  pressura,  diffused  OTcr  the  nr> 

him  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  C^aaa,  and  des*  face,  and  commonly  largely  intermingkd  wi:h 

lined  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  the  Titans  by  petechiss.  Jn  the  course  of  the  disease  the  bo<.y 

the  Olympian  gods.    Another  form  of  the  le-r  often  exhales  a  peculiar  and  olTeDaiTe  rlc  ^ 

gend  represented  him  as  having  been  bom  to  The  mortality  of  typhus  is  greater  than  that 

Juno  by  her  own  unaided  generative  forces,  on  of  typhoid  fever,  but  different  epideodcs  xtrj 

account  of  her  anger  at  Jupiter  for  having  greatly  in  fatality ;  in  the  typhus  that  raged  *« 

given  birth  to  Minerva.    According  to  Pindar,  widely  in  the  United  States  in  184^^^,  n^olt- 

lyphon  was  larger  and   stronger  than   any  ing  from  the  extensive  immigration  frtxn  Ir^^- 

thing  to  which  the  earth  had  given  birth ;  his  land  caused  by  the  famine  there,  petieoDts  fr<  a 

head  readied  to  the  stars,  his  eyes  darted  fire,  some  ships  communicated  an  intenaer  fora  -f 

his  hands  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west,  the  disease  than  those  fh>m  others.    The  sTt> 

terrible  serpents  were  twined  about  the  middle  age  duration  of  typhus  is  however  much  abortcr 

of  his  bpdy,  and  100  snakes  took  the  place  of  than  of  typhoid  fever.    Sometimes  peticnts  d« 

fingers  on  his  hands.    Between  him  and  the  as  early  as  the  8d  or  4th  day;  and  wha  <>.•&- 

gods  ^ere  was  a  dreadful  war,  and  in  one  ao*  valesceuce  takes  place,  it  is  rarely  procnrtcd 

count  he  stormed  Olympus  and  drove  the  im-  beyond  the  28th  or  80th  day.— On  pcat-SDortoB 

mortals  to  Egypt.    Jupiter  finally  killed  him  examination,  the  alter^k>n  of  Peyer^  t*^\ 

with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buried  him  under  the  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  ia  not  fbcail. 

Ht.  ^tna.    The  legend  of  Typhon  is  simply  nor  does  our  present  knowledge  of  peth<!c«t- 

sgrmbolical  of  earthquakes  and  violent  winds,  cal  anatomy  enable  us  to  point  to  any  eood^:]*  s 

and  the  devastation  caused  by  them.  which  is  essentiaL    A  change  in  the  charartcr 

TYPHON,  or  Ssth,  an  Egyptian  deity.    See  of  the  blood  itself,  and  some  little  softer  :r« 

Dbmon,  vol.  vi.  p.  868.  and  congestion  of  various  viscera^  ere  ail  rL^ 

TYPHOON.    See  Hubbioanb.  is  constantly  found.--The  essential  cense  U 

TYPHUS,  a  continued  contagious  fever,  at-  typhus  is  conta^on,  and  without  the  pr^^^zxt 

tended  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital  of  the  fever  itself  the  other  causee  would  rt- 

powers,  and  characterized  by  the  occurrence  mun  inoperative.   Orowding  tad  went  of  yti- 

of  a  mulberry-colored  rash,  somewhat  resem-  tilation  have  long  been  known  as  fertile  a>S 

bling  that  of  measles.     Until  within  a  short  to  the  diffusion  of  typhus,  and  the  discu  l» 

period,  under  the  names  of  continued  fever,  taken  different  names,  aa  jail  fever,  camp  ic^ 

nervous,  putrid,  ataxic,  adynamic,  gastro-en-  ver,  and  hospital  ^hus,  acoordini^  to  the  <i/- 

leric  fever,  &c,y  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were  ferent  causes  which  favored  its  Bpr^mL    lY- 

oonfounded  together.    Dr.  Gerhard  of  Phila-  vation  and  want  of  suffident  food  sm>'  Jj 

deli^ia,  so  recently  ss  1837,  was  the  first  per^  predispose  the  system  to  receive  the  eonta^ «  x 

hapsio  point  out  the  distinct  character  of  the  and  famine  in  Ireland  is  invanebly  att«B^«^ 

two  disuses;  the  late  Dr.  ElishaBartlett,  in  his  and  followed  by  fever.    The  diaeeae  wk  v?^ 

work  on  the  fevers  of  the  United  States  (Phila-  merly  endemic  in  most  of  the  laiige  citje*  cif 

ddphia,  1847),  advocated  similar  views;  finally,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  partknleHy  in  Ire- 

I^.  Jenner  of  London,  in  an  elaborate  work  land  and  Scotland,  but  improved  mnnicipe.^ 

''  On  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the  Spe-  ulations  have  almost  baidshed  it  from  n 

cifio  Causes  of  Typhus,  Typhoid,  and  Belaps-  ber  of  them ;  its  spread  is  in  a  greal 

ing  Fevers*'  (London,  1850),  appears  to  have  under  the  control  of  hygienic  regulatiODfk  asi 

placed  the  question  beyond  the  limits  of  con-  its  continuance  aa  a  distinct  disease  is  dvc  tc 

troversy.    The   two   ^Usesses  resemble  each  their  imperfection  and  neglect — ^In  the  tit^- 

other  very  strikingly  in  their  commencement^  ment  of  typhus,  rigid  attention  to  deenh'  r^ 

their  course,  and  the  great  fatality  that  attends  the  abundant  access  of  fresh  air,  fbeqocnt  u\.i 

them.    They  both  begin  commonly  with  chills,  sponging  of  the  suHaoe,  and  the  eappon   i 

■ndden  prostration  of  strength,  pain  in  the  the  patient  by  a  light  nutritkyoa  it^&nvn.  t*« 

hack  and  limbs,  and  increased  freauency  of  the  main  elements  of  success.   In  raircs  asur  i> 

pulse ;  but  the  diarrhoea  so  constantly  present  ed  with  great  prostrati<m,  wine  wh^,  w  -r. 

ix  typhoid  fever  is  ss  commonly  replaced  by  malt  liquors,  or  distilled  spirits  nraat  be  cm^ 

constipation  in  typhus;  the  pains  in  the  bowels^  freely  and  frequently;  and  under  thesr  t^n 

the  tenderness,  the  tendency  to  tympanitis,  cases  apparently  deqierate  often  setetec.    T:t 

and  the  gurgling  in  the  iliac  region  on  pressure  celebrated  Dr.  Husa  of  Stockholm^  tntn  aa 

of  typhoid  fever,  are  absent  in  typhus;  while  experience  in  8,186  casea»  prefeis  dilntt  f  !"*> 

the  head  symptoms— the  pam,  the  confusion  phorio  acid  as  a  tonic  in  the  MmunviecBtci  -f 

of  thought,  the  noise  in  the  ears,  the  delirium—  almost  all  cases  of  typhus  and  typhcid  fir  *  it« 

are  more  aggravated.    The  eruption  still  mors  and  regarda  it  ts  alone  sufficient  to  Hberw  «f 

distinctly  characterises  the  two  diseases.    In  cure  them^ority  of  caeea.   The  aerciest  fcnta 
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"O  tlic  most  powetfol  tonics,  snoh  as  qxA*  It  is  traversed  fi*om  W.  to  E.  by  three  ohsiiui 
I  »oof  tea,  brandy,  &c.,  aided  by  phosphorio  of  the  Alps,  which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  eaoh 
.  4'r  mineral  acids.    (See  Ttphoid  I^teb.)  other.    The  Rhstian  Alps,  which  oocnpy  the 
l*C)ORAPHY.    See  Pbintino.  centre  and  are  the  loftiest,  divide  the  waters 
it  ANT,  in  ornithology.    See  King  Bibd.  which  flow  northward  to  the  Danube  from 
KANT    (Gr.  rvpoivor,  a  ruler  or  sever*  those  that  run  to  the  Adriatic  or  the  river 
.    a  term  used  in  ancient  Greek  history  Drave,  and  unite  on  the  £.  with  the  Korio 
I  pull y  to  designate  the  autocratic  rulers  of  Alps.    The  highest  points  in  the  Austrian  em- 
•  ndent  states  who  obtained  their  power  pire  are  situated  in  this  chain,  Mt.  Ortler  be- 
l.y  logal  appointment,  but  by  usurpation,  ing  12,852  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Gross- 
mil  y  connected  with  the  subversion  of  the  Glockner  12,776  feet.     The  northern    chain 
ioiisly   established  constitution.     A  des*  forms  the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps;  and  the 
•    or  bloody  rule,  however,  was  not  origin-  southern  is  sometimes  called  the  Trent  A^s, 
iinpl'ied  in  the  appellation.    The  so  called  and  is  united  on  the  £.  with  the  Carnio  Alps. 
%  runts  of  Athens,  who  on  the  termination  The  S.  side  of  these  chains  is  generally  abmpti 
ii'  Peloponnesian  war  received  the  sway  but  on  the  N.  the  descent  is  mostly  gradual, 
-   that  city  from  the  Spartan  Lysander,  did  and  by  terraces  with  many  valleys  between 
:\U   deserve  that  appellation  in  its  more  them.    Many  of  the  summits  are  above  the 
.  rn   and  odious  sense. — ^For  the  "30  ty-  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  about  160  sq.  nu 
-^  *  in  Roman  history,  see  Galuexus.  are  covered  with  glaciers.    These  chains  are 
i'  RE  (in  classical  writers,  Tynu;  in  the  crossed  by  several  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the 
T-ow  Scriptures,  Ikor^  rock),  the  wealthiest  Alps,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
I  iioat  powerful  city  of  PhcBuicia,  founded  Brenner,    Malserheide,    Timbljoch,    Arlberg, 
:  I  o  Sidonians,  in  a  naturally  strong  position  Schlopberg,  Achen  pass,  and  the  pass  near  Sui 
;   \  o  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  20  m.  Pellegrino.    Many  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
I  ■  >T  n  Sidon.    In  later  times  it  extended  over  the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous  streams 
uill  adjacent  island,  the  new  part  gradually  and  mountain  torrents.    The  most  important 
» tiling  the  more  important,  and  the  old  re-  rivers  are  the  Inn,  which  enters  the  Tyrol  from 
ini;   the  name  of  Old  Tyre  (MaXairvpoc).  Switzerland  by  a  narrow  valley  at  Finster- 
hittor  is  designated  in  the  historical  books  milnz,  and  has  a  course  of  about  100  m.  within 
'  Ito  Old  Testament  as  the  '* stronghold ^'  or  the  country;  and  the  Adige,  which  has  an  £» 
-r tress"  (mibtzar)  Tzor,  while,  no  doubt  in  8.  E.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
''<»n  to  its  insular  part,  the  city  is  called  by  Eisack  becomes  navigable;  but  the  currents  of 
ill    the  ^*  stronghold  of  the  sea,^'  and  de-  both  are  rapid,  more  especially  after  the  melt* 
:>ed  by  Ezekiel,  in  his  glowing  picture  of  its  ing  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.    The  Tyrol 
:!th,  splendor,  and  maritime  power,  as  situ-  has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are 

•  t  *'in  the  heart  of  the  scas.^'  Both  parts  Lakes  Idro,  Garda,  Constance,  Achen,  and  Plan, 
: !.  stood  a  long  siege  by  Shalmaneser  of  As*  the  first  3  of  which  lie  on  the  frontiers.   Gran- 

.1,  but  only  that  built  on  the  island  is  be-  ite  is  the  commonest  rock  on  the  mountain 

od  to  have  successfully  resisted  a  longer  ridges;  but  the  geological  formations  on  the 

I"  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  while  Alexander  the  N.  and  S.  sides  differ  very  considerably.    On 

-<  :it,  by  the  construction  of  a  mole  from  the  the  N.  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  calcareous, 

..nlarid  to  the- island,  succeeded  in  reducing  and  on  the  S.  the  granite  is  overlaid  by  primi- 

i.^  whole  of  Tyre.    This  mole,  gradually  en-  tive  schists  and  limestones,  while  lower  down 

\:e(l  and  strengthened  by  ruins  and  alluvial  a  great  variety  of  rocks  appear.     The  most 

>iKsit3,  has  since  permanently  connected  the  valuable  minerals  arS  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 

V.I  Bites  of  the  ancient  city,  converting  the  calamine,  coal,  rock  salt,  and  fine  marble.    The 

!  .11  (1  into  a  promontory.    Even  the  ruins  of  climate  in  the  lateral  valleys,  and  in  the  N. 

o  ''  daughter  of  Sidon^^  and  mother  of  Car-  and  W.,  is  very  severe,  but  in  the  S.  it  is  mnoh 

i.'o  have  mostly  been  covered  by  the  sea.  milder.   The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Inns- 

\i  the  site  now  stands  a  poor  village  called  pruck,  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  49°,  while 

7.    (F()T  the  history  of  Tyre,  see  Pikknicia.)  at  Botzen,  1,010  feet  lower,  it  is  55.80*.     The 

lYUOL,  or  TmoL,  a  province  or  crownland  annual  fall  of  rain  averages  26  inches,  and  is 

f  A'latria,  bounded  by  WQrtemberg,  Bava-  pretty  equal  throughout  the  country.    Abont 

.:u  Sciltzburg,  Garinthia,  Venetia,  Lombardy,  \  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  perpetual  snowa, 

■'.  itA-rhuid,  and  Liechtenstein,   between  lat.  glaciers,  and  barren  rocks;  an  equal  space  by 

•  :;'J'  and  47**  46'  N.,  and  long.  9**  85'  and  13**  forests;  and  the  remainder  by  extensive  tracts 
.. ;  area,  11,084  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  851,016.  of  natural  pasture,  by  arable  land,  vineyards, 

*  includes  the  Vorarlberg,  which  was  for-  and  gardens.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are 
<  riy  a  separate  district  or  province,  and  is  grown,  and  in  some  places  buckwheat  is  ex- 
.iviiiod  into  the  4  circles  of  In nspruck,  Brizen,  tensively  cultivated.  Millet,  fiax,  hemp,  and 
1  r«  nt,  and  Brcgenz.  The  chief  towns  are  tobacco  are  also  raised ;  and  maize  forms  one 
I  '/-prack,  tho  capital,  Roveredo,  Feldkirch,  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  valleys  that  lie  on 

•  >:zi'n,  Bregenz,  and  Brixen.  The  surface  is  the  borders  of  Italy.  Fruit  of  different  kinds 
Mirotiirhout  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  bears  is  abundant  in  the  same  locality,  and  a  consid- 
u  biruug  resemblance  to  that  of  Switzerland,  erable  quantity  of  wine  and  silk  is  produced* 
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Laiipe  iiiim1>en  of  ottde  an  kept,  and  goats  likohifHiKg  Soanoik*  ialand  in  tiM  kttir  o- 
and  sheep  are  partioularlx  nnmeroiia,  but  piga  teneoted  bj  Alligator  rtrer ;  area»  890  h.  b.; 
are  rare.    The  wild  animtals  indade  the  duU  pop.  in  I860, 4,948,  of  whom  1,597  were  da^x 
nois,  hare,  and  marmot;  and  there  are  seToral  The  anrfiMe  ia  lerel  and  Ute  soil  taadj.  Tl« 
birds  of  prey,  especially  eagles. — ^Abont  #  of  prodnotiona  in  1860  were  7,969  badicb  d 
tiie  popnlation  are  of  German  descent,  ana  the  wheat,  149,885  of  Indian  eom,  and  tO, 745  of 
remainder  Italians ;  both  are  Roman  Oatholioa^  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  91  shiagW  milX 
and  disdngaished  for  the  strength  of  their  do*  19  chwohea,  and  400  pnpila  attendii^  jwl-je 
TOtaonal  feelings.    They  are  honest,  frank,  and  aohools.   A  large  portion  of  the  eonatj  b  cqt. 
rery  indos^ons.   About  80,000  of  them  annn-  ered  with  swamps  and  heavy  fbreits  of  f-se, 
ally  migrate  during  the  summer  months  to  the  eypress,  and  red  oedar ;  and  ahinglts,  •UTe^ 
surrounding  countries,  and  return  about  the  tar,  and  turpentine  are  exteosiTa^  eiportc^ 
end  of  autumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labor.  Owital,  Oolumbin. 
The  manufiustures,  though  numerous,  are  not  TYRTiBUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  7tk  m- 
yery  eztensiye,  and  include  lace,  embroidery,  tnry  B.  O.,  Tariously  stated  to  hate  beta  t  o*- 
gloves,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys.    Mines  of  tive  of  Attica  and  of  laoedannon.  An  tBdeci 
oof^r  aud  lead  are  worked,  and  gold  and  sil*  tradition  recounts  that,  in  the  seoood  Mnn- 
Ter  are  procured  in  amall  quantities.    An  im-  nian  war,  the  Spartans  were  eommnded  bja 
portent  transit  trade  is  carried  on,  but  the  cnracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  aksder. 
eommerce  of  the  country  is  not  very  extensive,  In  answer  the  Athenians,  opposed  to  tbs  mat- 
and  consists  chiefly  of  dried  fruit,  cheese,  wine,  don  of  the  Spartan  dominion,  sent  Trnta  i 
cattle,  timber,  iron,  salt,  Ac    Inn^ruck  is  con-  achoohnaster  of  low  fiunily  and  reputstioa  mi 
neeted  by  railway  with  Munich  and  Saltzburg,  deformed,  aa  the  most  unfit  peraea  thty^*-^ 
and  Botzen  with  Verona.    There  is  a  univer-  select  for  the  purpose.    But  ne  so  ioiiMtbi 
dty  at  Innspruck,  and  the  province  has  45  sn-  Spartans  with  nis  war  aonga,  that  the  Mesottai 
perior,  several  infant,  «Qd  between  8,000  and  were  subdued  to  the  condition  of  helod  EJ 
4^000  popular  schools. — ^In  early  times  the  Ty-  poems  were  of  two  kinds:  marthiDg  loap  q 
rol  was  inhabited  br  the  RhsBtians  and  Oeltio  anapaastic  measures,  to  be  song  with  tbe  dl^ 
tribes,  and  under  the  Roman  emoire  formed  of  the  flute;  and  elegiac  exhortstioai to f ex- 
pert of  RhsBtia,  having  been  subaued  in  the  stancy  and  courage.  Tnefrai^nentsoftlMCirr 
leign  of  Augustus.     During  the  decline  and  in  Gaisford^s  JPoetm  Min&rm  Orwti  {tna^'ti 
after  the  flill  of  the  western  empire  it  was  aev*  into  English  verae  by  Polwhele,  1786-*9Si. 
eral  times  ravaged  by  barbarians,  was  succes-  TYRWHITT,  Tbomab,  an  Enfdkh  sbtbor, 
eively  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  bom  in  London,  March  29, 1780,  died  thtit 
Bavarians,    and   Franconians,  and  afterward  Auff.  16, 1786.    He  waa  educated  st  Etn  ^ 
divided  into  petty  lordships,  all  of  which  paid  at  Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  where  be  took  h^ 
tribute  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.    These  lord*  degree  of  A.B.  m  1760,  and  in  1751  v«  l^ 
ships  subsequently  became  united,  and  the  pointed  under  secretary  of  war,  which  pc*'*^ 
whole  of  the  territory  passed  to  the  house  of  he  exchanged  in  1769  for  that  of  ckrt  f'if-* 
Austria  by  inheritance  in  1868.    Austria  re*  house  of  commona.    Hereaignedcficeml> 
tained  peaceable  possession  of  it  till  1805,  when  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  IH«rtf7 
she  was  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Bavaria  by  the  pursnita.    Two  years  previous  to  bit  dnci  ^ 

S»ace  of  Presburg.    The  people  were  highly  waa  appointed  a  trustee  of  theBritisliBWCo, 

ssatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  under  to  which  institution  he  bequeathed  s  pr^"  < 

Andreas  Hofer  rebelled  in  1809 ;  but  the  Bava-  of  his  valuable  library.    His  prinelpal  vorty  t 

riuis  and  French  redntd^ed  the  country,  and  English  are :  **'  Obaervations  on  sons  Pvos" 

the  people  were  subdued.    In  the  last  action  in  Shakespeare**  (Ovo.,  (hford,  179<X  tfd  « 

the  women  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men,  and  edition  of  Chaucer*s  *'*'  Oanteri>ary  Tsiei**  ^ 

nearly  400  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  one*  an  **  Easay  on  his  Language  and  Vcnifiei!><> 

mv*s  cavalry.   The  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Ana-  an  Introductory  Discourse,  and  NoUv*"  (^  ^*^ 

tria  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  8vo.,  London,  l776-*8).    He  also  siM  tn  w 

TYRONE,  a  N.  county  of  Ireland,  province  publication  of  Ohatterton's  ^  Poena  bt  R^  * 

of  Ulster,  bounded  by  Londonderry,  Lough  ley,**  and  supported  the  authorship  of  thtv .; 

Keagh  f  which  separates  it  from  Antrim),  Ar*  Ohatterton  in  a  reply  to  the  strieCarei  of  I^^ 

magh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal;  Miller  and  Jacob  Bryant    Hewassasft*^ 

area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  288,426.   The  plished  Greek  scholar,  and  pubUtbsd  vft^ 

ehief  towns  are  Strabane,  Dungannon,  and  animadversions,  and  ooi\}ectares  oa  vrr.^-^ 

Omagh.   The  surface  is  greatiy  diversified,  and  by  Plutarch,  Babriua  (the  soppossd  sat^  - 

has  many  fertile  plains  and  vallevs.    The  only  j£sop*s  fablea),  Surinidea,  fiCrsbo.  sad  c^^*^ 

considerable  rivers  are  the  Foyle  and  Black-  His  principal  work  in  thia  dspaiiBNalt  <^  •-. 

water.    Goal  is  found,  but  turf  is  the  usual  eratnre  waa  an  edition  of  Aristotls*s*'m^'^ 

foel.    The  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  rail*  published  posthnmonily  in  iTMw            ^ 

road  passes  through  Tyrone  near  Strabane.  The  TTTLER.    L  WajLUM,  a  8c<'<^^^*^; 

county  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct  12,  ITllt  ^  ^  . 

TTRREL,  an  £.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  boN  12, 1792.    By  profcwbn  he  was  •^^  " 

dering  on  Albemarle  and  Pamlioo  aounda,  and  the  «gnet>  but  hiarsputatioB  rerfsrfiiwT'*^ 
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•  >rk  published  in  defence  of  Mary,  qaeen  in  the  '*  EncjolopsBdia  Britannica^'  is  also  by 
V  ots,  entitled  an  '^Inquiry,  Historical  and  Mr.  Tjtler.    His  remaining  works  comprise  a 

x:nl^  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Queen  ^^life  of  Wickli£f,"  published  anonymously  in 

Scots,"  &c.  (1759),  and  which  gained  him  1826;    "Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  forra- 

:i  Burns  the  title  of  " revered  defender  of  ingS  vols,  of  "Murray^s  Family  library;"  a 

beauteous  Stuart."    He  also  published  the  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  containing  many 

optical  Remains  of  James  L,  King  of  Scot-  new  facts  carefully  digested  from  state  papers; 

i'  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1783),  and  some  mis-  a  "Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Di^ 

.ancous   papers,     XL   Albxaitdbb  Fbaskb  oovery  in  America;"  a  "Life  of  King  Henry 

>'*<l    Wooahooselee),  a  Scottish  jurist  and  YIII. ;"  and  a  number  of  minor  productions. 

'lor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin-  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  inEng- 

^'h   in  Oct.  1747,  died  there,  Jan.  5, 1818.  land.  His  biography,  written  by  the  Rev.  John 

was  called  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  in  1786  Burgon  (1859),  represents  him  as  a  pious,  cheer- 

H  appointed  professor  of  universal  history  ful,  and  affectionate  man,  beloved  by  all  who 

1  Roman  antiquities  in  the  university  of  Ed-  knew  him.    In  addition  to  his  other  aoquire- 

'  I  r gh ,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  a  course  ments,  he  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  wrote 

lectures  subsequently  embodied  in  his  well  verses  considerably  above  mediocrity. 

>vvn  ^'Elements  of  General  History"  (Edin-        TZETZES,  Joannes,  a  Greek  scholar  and 

sh,  1801),  afterward  published  in  "Mur-  poet,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  about 

\s  Family  Library."  In  1790  he  was  appoint-  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.    He  wasdia- 

i\id^e  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  in  1802  a  tinguished  with  the  title  of  grammarian^  then 

:  ja  of  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  coounonly  given  to  the  learned.    His  works 

Lord  Woodhouselee.    His  remaining  worka  oonsist  of  poems,  scientific  treatises,  and  com* 

•  1  ]iriso  an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans-  mentariea  on  ancient  authors.  His  poems  are 
'on,''  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,"  a  treatise  on  the  IAmuco,  containing  the  whole  Trojan  story 
iiO  Law  of  Courts  Martial,"  two  supplements  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the*  return  of  the 
:  lie  ^'  Dictionary  of  Decisions,"  and  a  variety  Greeks  from  Troy;  Bi^Xos  Urropuai,  more  oom- 
iiiiscellaneoas  minor  publications.  He  was  monly  called  ChiliadOy  a  collection  of  668 
i  intimate  friend  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Scott,  mythical  and  historical  stories;  and  Carmen 
.rkintosh,  Mackenzie,  and   other   eminent  lambicum^  on  the  education  of  children.    Of 

•  hors,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  his  commentaries,  only  those  on  the  Iliad,  on 
('«)ni]>Iished  gentlemen  of  his  time.   lU.  Pat-  Hesiod,  and  on  Lycophron  have  been  printed. 

^  K  Frasbb,  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the       TZSOHIRNER,  Hxinbioh  Gottlisb,  a  Ger« 

• ''0(1  in?,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  80, 1791,  man  theologian,  bom  at  Mitweida,  Nov,  14, 

d  ill  Malvern,  England,  Dec.  24,  1849.    He  1778,  died  Feb.  17, 1828.    He  studied  theology 

\s  admitted  in  1818  into  the  faculty  of  advo-  at  Leipsic,  became  academic  Docent  at  Witten- 

iN'5(,  and  for  many  years  steadily  practised  his  berg,  entered  holy  orders  in  1801,  and  was  ap- 

">iesbion,  which  he  finaUy  relinquished  for  pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in 

.0  more  congenial  pursuit  of  literature.    His  1805,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1809.    He  accompanied 

i-^t  literary  etforts  of  importance  were  pub-  as  chapliun  the  troops  of  Qr      \y  from  Wd- 

•>ic'd  in  *^  Black wood^s  Magazine,"  to  which  mar  to  Tournay  in  1818,  and  became  the  suo- 

^  tiecame  a  contributor  at  the  time  of  its  first  cesser  of  Rosenmtlller  as  superintendent  at 

•poarance  in  1817;  and  somewhat  Inter  he  Leipsic  in  1815,  and  prebendary  of  Meissen  in 

\  <  Mlaced  a  *^  Life  of  Crichton"  and  a  *^  Memoir  1818.    He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo* 

I  Sir  Thomas  Oraig  of  Riocarton."    In  1823  nents  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 

e  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Banna-  Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  con- 

'  :ie  i  lub,  a  circumstance  which  drew  him  into  tin  nation  of  the  church  hbtory  of  Schrokh  (2 

ill  closer  association  with  literary  men  and  vols.,  Leipsic,  1810);  ProtestantUmus  UTid  Ed^ 

i  1 1  i<)iiarles ;  and  about  1 825,  at  the  suggestion  tholieismus  aua  dem  Standpunkte  der  Politih  be^ 

f  hU  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  commenced  traehtet  (1B22;  translated  into  English,  French^ 

-^  *' History  of  Scotland,"  the  work  on  which  and   Dutch);    Das  Eeactioiu-SyiUm    (1824); 

is  reputation  mainly  rests,  and  which  was  Briefe  einet  Deutichtn  an  die  Herren  Chdteath- 

>!npbted  in  1843,  after  18  years  of  labor,  in  hriand,  De  LamennaU,  &c.  (edited  by  Erug, 

vols.    It  embraces  the  period  between  the  1828) ;   Varleeungen  tkber  die  christliche  Glau* 

r^ssion  of  Alexander  III.  in  1249  and  the  henslehre  (by  Hase,  1829) ;  and  Der  Fall  des 

lion  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  Heidenthumt  (unfinished,  by  Niedner,  1829). 

1  10<i3,  professes  to  be  built  upon  **unques-  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  academic  lectu- 

•  liable  muniments,"  and  is  still  the  standard  rer  and  pulpit  orator/ and  published  several 
.  urk  on  the  subject.    The  article  *^  Scotland"  volumes  of  sermons. 
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Uthe  2l8t  letter  and  5th  vowel  of  the  Eng*  pittareique  (1856) ;  LaftuMmi  ia  fn: 

^  lish  alphabet.    It  is  not  found  in  the  Se-  th  Danuhientui  decant  tEuropt  (1858; : 

mitio  languages,  which  have  no  distinct  letters  introduction  to  the  ^^  Ralladw  iaA  Popalv 

for  vowels  proper,  and  was  probably  originally  of  Roumania  "  (1855).    He  has  also  tni . 

wanting  in  the  Greek,  in  which  its  modem  the  SatumaUa  of  Macroblns  (1845)  ud  r 

equivalent  is  ov ;  in  the  Hebrew  its  place  is  the  works  of  Voiture  (3  vols.  ISmo^  l^ 

supplied  by  the  letter  vov,  and  in  the  Armenian  for  two  years  was  editor  of  the  Ret^t  a 

by  nioun,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  some-  ent ;  beside  which  he  haa  written  forti. . 

times  as  vowels  and  sometimes  as  consonants.  Prme  and  SikiU^  and  the  (kntrrier  di  i'  - 

In  the  Latin  also  it  frequently  had  the  force  o£  UOO£LLO,  Paolo»  an  Italian  psintc?.  - 

a  consonant,  as  in  the  words  uacOy  ueloxy  tUua^  in  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  U'^ 

now  written  imim,  veloXj  nha.    It  was  in  fact  tury.,  died,  according  to  Vaaari,  in  U- 

constantly  confounded  with  V,  and  for  some  was  a  contemporary  of  the  acnlptors  h 

time  a  distinction  was  made  between  IT  vowel  and  Donatello,  and  the  first  painter  wb« . 

and  U  consonant,  the  latter  name  being  applied  oped  the  principles  of  perspective.  Be  ^. 

to  the  character  Y,  which  did  not  come  into  principally  in  fresco,  and  was  fond  of  dt    . 

use  until  after  U.    In  the  first  books  printed  birds  and  animals,  an  example  of  wkki. 

with  Roman  characters  Y  was  used  as  the  cap-  in  his  illustrations  of  the  histories  of  i  - 

ital  for  both  s<tonds,  and  u  as  the  small  letter,  and  Eve  and  of  Noah  and  the  delo^  - 

Jn  the  Gothic  alphabets  the  distinction  was  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  in  E  *. 

made  much  earlier  than  in  the  Latin.    In  £ng-  Few  of  his  works  now  remain, 

lish,  u  has  4  sounds,  as  exemplified  in  the  UDALL,  Nicholas,  an  English  sntho*.  ' 

words  hut,  bull,  vnite^  and  rule*    In  the  last  it  in  Hampshire  in  1506,  died  in  1564.  \'< ' 

has  the  sound  of  oo,  which  is  the  normal  one  educated  at  Corpus  Ghrlsti  oolllt^  ^'^  • 

of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Slavic  u  ;  was  master  successively  of  Eton  asd  ^t^ - 

the  8d  is  pronounced  as  if  the  u  were  preceded  ster  schools,  and  in  the  early  part  of  w  ■  • 

by  y.    In  French  the  letter  has  a  sound  of  its  of  Edward  YI.  was  appointed  to  a  cacf' r 

own,  which  cannot  be   r^resented  in   our  Windsor.    He  published  "  Ilovrei  for  1  • 

tongue,  and  resembling  the  German  H, — ^U  is  Spekynge"  ^London,  1688),  a  series  oi  -c 

interchangeable  with  a,  as  in  the  Arabic  defi-  tions  from  Terence ;  some  tranalstion' ' 

nite  article,  which  is  rendered  ul  and  al,  or  in  the  Latin  works  of  Erasmus ;  and  a  La:<i^ " 

Germ.  But,  Eng.  hat;  with  «,  as  Lat.  maxumuM  gedy,  J>e  Papatu  (1540) ;  but  his  chKt'    - 

andfTummti^;  with  o,  as  Lat.  dulcii.  It  doles;  to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  prob&'l< 

with  the  diphthongs  a  and  oi,  as  Lat.  euro,  old  first  writer  of  regular  ^glish  comedir  -- 

form  eoira  or  cmra,  Lat.  munu,  Gr.  /locpa ;  vided  into  acts  and  scenes.    Of  thete  "^  ^ 

with  au,  as  Lat.  mus^  Ger.  Maus;  with  e,  as  says  that  he  wrote  several,  but  onljoces' 

Lat.  Siculus,  Gr.  ZuecXor,  Lat.  tabula,  Ger.  Ta»  tant, entitled'^ Ralph RoyBterDoyster,"rtr''; 

/d,  Ger.  Ulme,  Eng.  elm ;  with  2,  as  Eng.  ed  by  the  Shakespeare  society  (London  N 

$Umt,  Ger.  itoU,  Fr.  autel,  Eng.  aUa/r.   U  never  UDINE,  or  Udiok,  a  town  of  AustriiD  > ' 

occurs  in  ancient  Latin  inscriptions,  Y  being  government  <^  Yenice,  coital  of  the  (it  -.r^ 

used  instead.    (See  Lanottagx.  vol.  x.  p.  298.)  tion  of  Udine  or  Friuli,  situated  in  tn  er^^'* ' 

UBIOINI,   Jeak    Hxnbi   Abdolonticx,    a  pliun  on  the  canal  of  La  Bqja,  80  m.  ^}  "^ ' 

French  author,  bom  in  Issoudun,  department  road  N.  £.  from  Yenice,  and  40  m.  from  Tr.^^ 

Of  Indre,  Oct.  20, 1818.    He  was  educated  at  pop.  about  80,000.    It  is  walled  and  ft'itit  • 

the  lyceum  of  Yersailles,  and  for  several  years  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  vith  ru^ 

taught  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Joigny.    In  ble  pillars,  bass-reliefs,  and  paintiDg8.»lj^  "* 

1846  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterward  traveUed  a  gymnasium,  several  hospitals  aod  chir:t^  • 

in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Danubian  princi*  institutions,  and  a  monumental  pillar,  bj^-^-' 

palities.    Being  at  Bucharest  when  the  revo-  li,  in  one  of  the  publio  squares, erected  to  ^3- 

lution  broke  out  there  in  1848,  he  took  an  memorate  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonni^  *--' 

active  part  in  it,  and  became  secretary  of  the  village  being  but  If  m.  fi^om  Udine.  ^^^fj 

provisional  government.    When  the  Turkish  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ia  ocea^  ' 

and  Russian  troops  occupied  Wallachia,  he  re-  castle  which  has  been  converted  iDioip^^- 

turned  to  France,  after  visiting  Constantinople,  The  Campo  Santo  is  one  of  the  bxA^'^' 

and  published  Lettre$  iur  la  Turquie  (2  vols.,  ries  in  Europe.    The  principal  manoftcW'^ 

1849-^51;    translated  into   English,  London,  are  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  gooda,  etrtAeo^^ 

1856);  La  question  d^  Orient  decant  V Europe  hardware,  paper,  leather,  andliqneoi^ 

(1854) ;  La  Turquie  aetuelle  (1855) ;  Lea  pro-  UDO.    See  AiTDnrs. 

vinces  JSoumainee,  forming  part  of  the  Uhivere  UGGIONE,  Maboo  da.    See  Ooeios^ 
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T^  AND,  JoHAvir  LtTDWTci,  a  €^nnAQ  lyrid  1820,  and  beoame  pastor  of  a  oharch  at  Dfebzig 

born  in  Tabingen,  April  26,  1787.    He  and  afterward  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.    Having  in- 

.•d  nested  at  the  nniyereity  of  his  native  eorred  the  enmity  of  the  dnke  of  Anhalt  by  a 

,  \%"here  he  applied  himselfto  legal  studies,  biography  which  he  had  written  of  his  high* 

it*ter  being  an  advocate  received  in  1810  ness,  he  lost  his  employments  and  removed  to 

•  '^ree  of  doctor  of  laws.    He  first  appeared  Prussia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  la-. 

int  in  Seokendorf^s  MiuenalmarMch  (1806  bors  of  the  ministry.    In  1841  he  established, 

1  '^07),  in  Der  Poetmhs  Alma7iach  (1812),  with  several  associates  of  rationalistic  tenden- 

iii  Der  Deutsche  ZHehtenoald  (ISIS).    Af-  cies,  certain  theological  conferences  out  of 

I  literary  journey  to  Paris,  he  began  the  which  sprang  the  society  of  "Friends  of  Prot- 

r  l(»e  of  law  in  Stuttgart,  in  which  city  he  estantism,"  with  Uhlich  as  its  president.    The 

hold  for  a  long  time  a  position  in  the  office  society  was  broken  up  by  the  Prussian  govern* 

o  minister  of  justice.    The  national  strug-  ment  in  1845,  and  the  president  ordered  to  con* 

!_rainst  the  French  during  the  years  1818-  fine  himself  to  his  parish.    He  was  soon  alter 

'  rongly  excited  his  feelings ;  and  when  the  invited  to  Magdeburg  as  a  preacher.    His  opin* 

of  Wartemberg  determined  in  1815  to  give  ions  on  baptism  here  involved  him  in  diffionl- 

>* '  ople  a  new  constitution,  Uhland,  who  was  ties,  and  having  been  suspended  by  the  consis* 

oiig  adherent  of  the  liberal  party,  took  an  tory,  he  joined  the  free  church  of  that  city, 

o  part  in  the  contest  between  the  sup*  He  is  a  moderately  voluminous  writer. 

r<4  of  the  old  and  neyr  systems.    He  wrote  UIGURS.    Bee  Tttbks. 

orous  lyrics,  the  influence  of  which  was  UKRAINE  (Pol.   Uhraina,  border  land), 

•ontined  to  Wftrtemberg,  though  relating  to  formerly  the  name  of  a  S.  E.  province  of  inde* 

tcmberg  interests.    In  1815  appeared  the  pendent  Poland,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 

collection  of  his  Oedichte^  and  from  that  Dnieper,  and  bordering  on  the  territories  occn* 

'  to  1819  his  poetic  labors  were  arduous,  pied  by  the  Tartars.    Its  limits  frequently  t»* 

\vcre  interrupted  by  the  share  he  took  in  ried,  its  possession  being  contested  by  the  Turks, 

ioal  movements,  and  also  by  his  application  Tartars,  and  Russians.    In  later  times  it  was 

^vorer  literary  studies.    In  1819  and  1820  divided  into  Polish  and  Russian  Ukraine.  Since 

s'as  elected  ft'om  TQbingen,  and  later  from  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  it  has  en* 

't.^art,  to  the  representative  assembly  of  tirely  belonged  to  Russia,  and  the  name  is  now 

rtomberg,  where  he  exerted  much  influence,  generally  used  as  identical  with  Little  Russia, 

1^22  he  published  an  essay  Ueber  Walther  comprising  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Toher- 

<ler  Vogehoeide.    In  1830,  having  given  up  nigov,  Pultowa,  and  Kharkov.     The  country 

K  o:al  practice,  he  was  made  extraordinary  forms  an  extensive  and  for  the  most  part  ex* 

^\  ^sor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  ceedingly  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Dnieper 

ho  university  of  Tnbingen,  but  this  position  and  its  lower  affluents,  and  inhabited  chiefly 

re<ijrned  in  1833,  as  he  could  not  be  released  by  Cossacks.    (See  Cossacks.) 

a  his  duties  in  order  to  attend  the  sittings  ULEMA  (the  Arabic  plural  of  alinty  wise), 

flio  diet,  to  which  he  was  a  deputy,  and  in  the  collective  name  of  the  body  of  learned 

i(  h  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem*  men  in  Turkey.    In  its  strict  sense  the  ulema 

•s  of  the  constitutional  opposition.    In  1836  comprehends  the  professors  of  law  and  divinity, 

[u>ared  at  Stuttgart  his  work  entitled  Ueber  the  law  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Turks 

t  Mi/thnsdernordmhen  Sagenlehre^on  Thor,  being  grounded  upon  the  Koran.    The  head  of 

.'h  was  followed  in  1844-^5  by  a  collection  the  ulema  is  the  mufti;  next  to  him  come  the 

popular  songs  under  the  title  of  Alter  hoch^  eadileskiers,  of  whom  there  are  two,  one  for 

/  nuiUrdeutecher  VolkeHeder^  both  works  Europe  and  one  for  Asia;  the  third  class  are 

i!i?  the  fruits  of  profound  researches  into  the  mollahs,  who  are  the  superior  judges  in  the 

r"  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages.    He  provinces;  and  after  them  are  the  cadis,  who 

lined  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the  elec-  are  the  lowest  officers  of  justice.    The  cadiles- 

Ti  of  1839,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  re*  kiers  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  divan,  and 

.  rnunt.    In  1848  he  was  sent  by  the  elec-  all  cadis  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  them, 

-  il  division  of  Tnbingen   to  the  national  In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  ulema  comprehends 

^oiiibly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  acted  with  beside  these  the  religious  teachers  and  oflicers. 

t»  liberal  party.    Since  this  he  has  remained  ULFILAS,  Ulphilas,  or  Wulfilas,  a  Gothic 

r<tireracnt.    Beside  the  works  already  men-*  bishop,  born  among  the  Goths  in  811,  died  In 

.tied,  he  has  written  two  dramas,  Herzog  Constantinople  in  881.  He  belonged  to  a  fanuly 

r!i!^t  ton  Sehwahen  (Heidelberg,  1817),  and  of  Christian  Greeks  of  Cappadocia,  whom  the 

'/ff?/7  <i«r  JRiwr  (Berlin,  1819),     Several  of  Goths  had  carried  into  captivity  about  267.    He 

^  %m^%  have  been  translated  into  English  was  educated  in  the  Gothic  language,  and  in 

;  Longfellow,  and  a  translation  of  some  of  his  841  became  Arian  bishop  of  those  Goths  who 

..nis,  with  a  memoir  by  A  Piatt,  has  been  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  Mt.  Hojmus.    In 

. '  'li^hed  in  England  (London,  1848).  860  he  was  present  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Con-* 

I'lILiOII,  Lkbebboht,  a  German  rational-  stantinople,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 

'<o  theologian,   bom   in  Kothen,   Feb.  27,  gone  thither  to  attend  a  disputation.    He  re« 

r.fO.    lie  studied  theology  at  Halle,  received  peatedly  led  his  people  across  the  Danube  into 

[1  extraordinary  professorship  at  Kothen  in  lower  Moesia,  and  exercised  a  great  and  sain* 
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Urj  inflaenoe  ttnong  them ;  but  he  b  now  Lord  AaacaVi  e:q»ediftioii.    Iii  Oct  lTr> 

ohiefly  remembered  bj  his  tsnuifilation  of  the  embarked  for  Europe  in  a  French  te^-. 

Scriptures  into  the  Iforao-Gothio^  which  is  the  vas  chased  by  anioigliah  priTate«r,»dv  ^ 

earliest  specimen  extant  of  the  Teutonic  Ian*  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Lonisbnrg  in  C^- 

ffuage.  This  version  included  the  Old  and  New  ton ;  but  as  that  city  had  latelj  Cilka  ir 

Testaments,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  hands  of  the  British^  he  was  takea  phu«e' 

Kings.    Before  the  translation  could  be  made  carried  to  London,  where  his  sdemiSc'- 

he  was  obliged  to  frame  a  new  alphabet  of  24  obtained  his  liberty,  and  made  him  a  sti. 

letters,  4  of  which  were  invented  by  himself  the  royal  sociefy.  Onhisxetuznto^- 

in  order  to  express  sounds  unknown  to  Greek  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  ofir. 

and  Latin  pronoundation.    The  version  waa  and  created  a  commander  of  theoi^r^:* 

in  constant  use  by  tiie  various  tribes  of  Goths  tiago.    He  immediately  set  abontvIiul(^. 

to  long  as  they  preserved  their  nationality;  tory  of  the  expedition^  while  the  sdau 

but  omy  a  portion  of  it  now  exists.    (See  tionof  the  report  waa  wiitt^bj  List -i. 

GoTBio  Lanovaob  xsd  LrrsBATUBB.)  ion,  Jorge  Juan  (^  vols.,  Madrid,  174ii  . 

ULOiANN,KA}tL,aGerman theologian, bom  this  he  was  employed  by  the  Sfuni^  v:- 

in  Epfenbach  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  March  making  tours  of  observation  in  tvuc 

15, 1796.    He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  tries  of  Eunme,  in  1756  went  a  eeotxei'^ 

at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  America,  and  alter  Uie  peace  of  1763, 1  m 

and  in  1819  became  Privatdoeent  of  theology  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to^ 

at  the  latter ;  in  1821  was  promoted  to  an  extnir-  made  governor  of  that  region.   He  r 

ordinary  professorship ;  and  in  1829  he  accept-  there  in  March,  1766,  but  found  the  ibIj  - 

ed  a  call  as  ordinary  professor  to  Halle,  but  unwilling  to  submit  to  Spanish  doii* 

in  1886  returned  to  Heidelberg.    In  1888  he  The  troops  he  brought  with  him  venl- 

was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  he  was   compelled   to    govern  ti2«  > 

'^evangelical   prelate''   (bishop  of  the   sti^  through   the   French  troops  eosassi.^ 

church)  and  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesiaa-  Aubry.    Though  he  seems  to  hsre  »:>' 

tical  council.  This  place  he  retained  until  1660,  desired  to  conciliate  the  people,  thti;  <> 

when  he  resigned.    His  first  important  work  tent  broke  out  into  an  open  ri^  in  cosir.,  t 

was  a  monograph  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  «1^ 

(Darmstadt,  1825).    In  1828  he  commenced  the  government  of  Touch  he  wts  sae^^ 

with  his  colleague  Umbreit  the  publication  of  O'Reilly.    Betuming  to  Europe,  he  {e:^ 

the  Studien  und  Krittkea^  which  counted  among  in  1772  a  volume  of  esas^s  on  the  Bst*^^ . 

its  contributors  theologians  like  Schleierma*  tory  and  antiquities  of  America,  v^^  '• 

oher,  Lacke,  Domer,  and  Bothe,  and  established  *^  The  Marine,  or  the  Naval  Force  ni  I 

foritself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  and  Africa,"  and  ^^Observaticos  «(<> 

theological  quarterlies  of  Protestantism.    The  Eclipse  made  at  Sea."    He  was  noir  i  i 

first  article,  contributed  by  Ullmann,  "  On  the  ant-general  in  the  naval  service,  tf»^  ^^^ 

SinlessneSs  of  Christ,"  is  one  of  his  chief  pro-  pointed  to  the  command  of  a  squsdroos- 

ductions.    In  1830  he  published  against  Heng-  to  capture  off  the  Azores  an  Eoglisb  e  -  • 

■tenberg,  who  had  demanded  the  removal  of  fieet  neavily  laden,  and  aftervsrd  to  s. 

two  theological  professors  ofHalle  charged  with  Havana  and  join  an  expedilaoQ  £^ 

rationalism,  a  memoir  in  defence  of  the  liberty  against  Florida.    Absorbed  in  his  istroL . 

of  teaching.    A  work  on  *^  Johann  Weasel,  a  investigations,  Ulloa  forgot  to  ope&b^'- 

Predecessor  of  Luther"  (Hamburg,  1884),  was  orders,  and  ait^  cruising  about  for  tvo  *>- 

afterward  enlarged  by  him  and  published  under  without  success  returned.    Hevtf^^'- 

the  title  of  Beformatcren  vor  der  ErformaUon  1780  by  a  court  martial  demanded  hji'-^-- 

(2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1841~'2).    The  most  impor-  and,  though  acquitted,  was  never  a^  ^■ 

taut  of  his  other  works  is  Ueber  das  Weun  da  to  engage  in  active  service.    He  wt$«ot 

ChrUttnthumi  (4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1855).    Sev-  most  munifioent  promoters  of  8cieiK<e  ^  - 

eral  of  the  above  named  works  have  been  arts  in  Spain,  had  a  large  share  io  estsU^^ 

translated  into  English.  tihe  observatory  of  CaSz,  enconng«d «  , 

ULLOA,  Antonio  dx,  a  Spanish  mathemar  manu&ctures,  and  finished  theh&TdOMN 

tician  and  naval  officer,  bom  in  Seville,  Jan.  rol  and  Carthagena.    He  was  also  the  i 

12, 1716,  died  in  the  Isla  da  Leon,  near  Cadiz,  of  furnishing  Spain  with  its  firsi  »bitr: 

July  8, 1795.    He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  natural  history,  and  its  first  labontoiT  ^ 

became  in  1788  a  member  of  the  royal  marine  perimental  metallurgy, 

guards,' and  in  1785  received  the  commission  of  ULM,  a  town  of  W&rtemheig,  b^'' 

lieutenant,  and  was  sent  to  South  America  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  both  sw^ 

the  French  academicians  who  were  commis-  tributary  the  Blau,  and  opposite  the  zih':-- 

aioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  lUer,  45  m.  S.  S.  K  from  Stutt^"^ ' 

the  equator.  He  labored  strenuously  to  advance  which  it  is  connected  by  railway;  P^P-  ^l 

the  geodetical  operations,  which  were  begun  in  21,858,  exclusive  of  the  ^rrisoo.  i^^ ;'. 

June,  1786,  near  Quito,  but  was  constantly  call-  here  forms  the  boundary  betwe^  "j'^ 

•d  away  from  his  scientific  duties  to  assist  in  berg  and  Bavaria.      The  riven  ^  ^^^' 

putting  the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence  against  by  several  bridges,  one  of  which  coofi^^*'' 
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1     with  New  mm,  a  Tillage  sitaated  in  gnok  ridges,  and  the  soil  is  generally  best 

;ria  on  the  Opposite  side  of  the  Danube*  adapted  to  grazing.    The  prodnctions  in  185& 

'  £ithedral  of  Ulm,  boilt  between  1877  and  were  20,185  bushels  of  wheats  278,105  of  oats, 

>,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothio  architectnre  242,229  of  Indian  corn,  70,676  of  buckwheat, 

ererman  art  in  the  middle  ages.    It  is  485  184,539  of  potatoes,  897,754  of  aisles,  64,796 

long,  200  feet  broad,  and  160  feet  high,  tons  of  hay,  and  1,669,681   lbs.  of  batter. 

the  western  tower  220  feet    It  contains  There  were  2  forges,  5  furnaces,  2  cotton  and 

r;Ll  valuable  monuments  and  works  of  art,  4  woollen  factories,  4  paper  mills,  11  winter* 

•  iding     stained   glass  windows,  paintings,  green  distilleries,  6  grist  mills,  95  saw  miUs, 

.  v.d   work,  and  a  remarkably  fine   organ.  80  tanneries,  100  churches,  7  newspaper  offic^ 

re  are  several  other  churches,  a  museum,  a  and  in  1858  25,556  pupils  attendmg  public 

ir y,  many  charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  schools.    Iron  ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  marl 

a  palace  in  which  one  of  the  princes  of  are  found,  and  there  are  indications  of  ^e  ezi 

rtemberg  resides.   Linen  goods,  brass  ware,  istenoe  of  cosl,  lead,  plumbago,  and   cdmn. 

'ler,  paper,  &o.,  are  manufactured. — ^Ulm  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  passes  through 

>  for  many  years  an  Imperial  free  city,  and  the  county.    Capital,  Kingston. 

.s  ea  1th  became  proTerbial ;  but  its  prosperity  ULSTER,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  proT* 

been  much  ii\jnred  by  its  military  impor-  inces  of  Ireland,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  thd 

<.s  its  possession  having  been  contested  in  Atlantic  ocean,  £.  by  the  Nortii  channel  and 

:-i  y  all  the  great  Carman  wars.    It  surren-  Irish  sea,  8.  £.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  and 

<i  to  Napoleon,  Oct.  17,  1805,  when  24,000  8.  W.  by  that  of  Oonnaught,  and  comprised  be- 

rrian  troops  under  Gen.  Mack  were  made  tween  lat.  58^  45'  and  55^  25'  K,  and  long.  5^ 

-«>iiera.    It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  the  25'  and  8*^  50'  W.;  area,  8,527  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

• ;  IS  of  WQrtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  1861, 1,910,408,  nearly  |  I^testants.    It  is  di* 

LP  IAN  (DoMTnuB  Ulpi  anus),  a  Roman  jn-  vided  into  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh, 

.  assassinated  at  Rome,  A.  D.  228.    He  was  Oavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  London* 

1' vrian  origin,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Sep-  derry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone.    The  coasts  are 

i    IS  Severns  and  Oaracalla  was  engaged  m  generally  rugged  and  indented  by  numerous  fine 

'ins:  juristical  works.    When  Ehigabalus  as-  bays  and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Oar^ 

led  the  throne  in  217  he  was  banished,  but  lingford  bay,  Dundrum  bay,  Strangford  lough, 

T  he  accession  of  Alexander  Severus  in  222  Belfast  lough.   Lough  Larne,  Lough  Foyle^ 

-  >  ecame  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  mon-  Lough  8 willy,  Mulroy  bay,  Sheep  Haven,  ana 

t,  who  made  him  ^riniorum  fikz^wfer,  00n-  Donegal  bay.     The  principal  rivers  are  the 

'.'/'iusy  and  prcB/ectiu  annofUB,    He  also  held  £me,  Poyle,  Bann,  and  Lagan.    A  consider* 

>  otiice  of  prstorian  prefect.  He  was  killed  able  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
'he  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  two  chains  traverse  the  province  from  £.  to  W., 
1  his  mother.  Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most  the  highest  peaks  being  in  the  counties  of 
'■  tnguished  of  the  Roman  Jurists,  and  from  Donegal  and  Down;  Erigal  in  the  former  and 

<  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  a  much  Slieve  Donard  in  the  latter  are  respectively 

^er  proportion  of  excerpts  was  taken  by  the  2,460  and  2,796  feet  high.     Between  theso 

'  i  pilars  of  the  Digest  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ranges  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 

•ri  from  any  other  legal  writer.  ground,  near  the  central  part  of  which  is  situ* 

'LKIOI,  Hermann,  a  German  philosopher  ated  Lough  Neagh.    The  other  largest  lakes 

>i  critic,  born  in  Pf()rten,  Lower  Lusatia,  are  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  Loughs 

•.^*(h  23,  1806.    He  was  educated  at  ^alle  Melvin,  Shqlin,  Oughter,  Derg,  Esk,  and  Veagh. 

•1  BerUn,  and  practised  law  for  a  time,  but  Ulster  is  the  seat  of  the  IriiaJi  linen  manu&o- 

•  r  the  death  of  his  father  in  1829  devoted  ture,  and  about  i  of  the  population  of  the  proy<* 
i.-L*lf  to  the  study  of  history,  poetry,  and  art.  ince  derive  subsistence  from  it.    Cotton  is  ex- 

I  ls34  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor  tensively  manufactured  about  Belfast.  Internal 

ttie  university  of  Halle,  which  position  he  communication  is  facilitated  by  means  of  sev« 

1  holds.    Among  his  Works  are:  Charahte'  eral  railways  and  canals,  and  numerous  excel- 

''ikd4iraniikenHUtoriographie{fiQT]hi^\^Z^)\  lent  roads. — ^Ulster  was  partly  conquered  and 

^>'hichts  der  HeUenUehen DiehthuMt  (2  vols.,  held  as  an  earldom  under  Henry  II.  by  John 

rrl.n,  1835);  Ueher  8hahspeare*i  dramatuehs  de  Courcy,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to 

H<^/ (Ualle,  1839),  in  which  he  advances  the  Hugh  de  Lacy;  and  by  descent  from  him, 

!  a  that  the  obiect  of  the  poet  was  the  main-  through  the  De  Burgh  and  Mortimer  families, 

Kin  CO  of  a  religious  theory,  Christian  in  its  the  title  was  merged  in  the  crown  of  England 

I  iracter  with  a  Protestant  tendency;  Ueher  under  Edward  IV.    Numerous  insurrections 

'  -  inrip  und  Methode  der  ffegeVaehen  Philoao*  having  occurred,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  means 

'  (^  (1841) ;  Dm  Orundprincip  der  Fhilosophie  were  adopted  for  forming  settlements  of  Eng* 

:  v'tls..  Leipsic,  1845-'6),  &c.  lish  and  Scotch  emigrants,  called  in  history  the 

ILSTEK,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  New  York,  bounded  plantation  of  Ulster.    It  was  intended  by  oon- 

.   hy  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  bj  the  fiscation  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  native 

■•'{)us,  Rondout,  and  Wallkill  creeks;   area,  chiefs  and  drive  them  and  their  followers  into 

J  J  4  s  ].  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  76,379.    The  sur*  Oonnaught ;  but  a  few  of  the  Irish  were  allowed 

i  :o  is  broken  by  the  CatskiU  and  Shawan-  to  remain.    The  grantees  were  termed  *^  on* 
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dertaken.^*    Lots  c^  1,000  to  2,000  ftcres  wero  system  nowhere  met  with  &  greater  thL. 

eonferred  upon  condition  of  tiieir  being  set-  than  in  France,  where  in  16^  aika&oQii 

tied  by  Scotch  or  English  tenants ;   but  the  oil  of  bishops  opposed  to  it  the  libat% 

^'  Irish  servitors^'  had  the  choioe  of  taking  either  Galilean  chnrch.   In  Germany  it  wta  tr^ 

English  or  Irish  tenants.    Some  of  the  trading  opposed  by  Febronins  (Bishop  Bontk  - 

companies  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  the  convention  of  the  archbishops  i:  j. 

Lonoon  obtained  large  grants,  from  which  cir-  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Saltzboif ,  tf  h. 

enmstanee  the  prefix  of  London  was  placed  1785.   The  secnlar  governments  endii' 

befoi^  the  town  and  county  of  Derry.    A  large  have  the  papal  rights  with  regard  to  i 

proportion  of  the  colonists  were  Scotch,  and  olics  of  their  countries  detennined  by 

go  many  of  their  peculiarities  have  been  trans-  dats  or  special  conventions.    The  ef or.  * 

^ferred  to  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  other  cure  by  means  of  such  conventions  tik  . 

parts  of  Ireland  they  are  called  Scotsmen.  possible  extent  of  papal  rights  is  slso  c.- 

ULTRAMARINE  (Lat.  ultf^  beyond,  and  ly  designated  as  nltramontanlsm. 
maHnvM^  marine),  a  beautiM  blue  pigment,  so        ULYSSES,  or  Odtsskub  (Gr.  odw^n: 

named  from  the  foreign  sources  from  which  it  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grtcl 

was   originally  obtained.     It   was   formerly  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    Acoordiog  to : 

known  only  as  a  product  of  the  mineral  lapis  merio  account,  he  was  the  son  of  Lfen< 

lazuli,  also  called  ultramarine.     (See  Lapis  Anticlea,  and  married  Penelope,  the  ^ . 

Lazuli.)     From  the  analysis  of  this  mineral  of  Icarins,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  i^ 

chemists  were  led  to  produce  the  same  com-  lemachus.    Ruling  in  Ithaca,  it  vu^r  - 

pound  artificially,  and  its  manufacture  is  now  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  tc 

carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  Grermany.  expedition  against  Troj.     Aocordirc 

The  substance  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  soda  and  form  of  the  legend,  he  simulated  il-^' 

alumina,  containing  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  avoid  taking  part;  but  the  E^ireirdst^ 

sodium.    According  to  one  method,  it  is  pro-  lamedes  exposed  the  deception  by  j^ 

duced  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  the  ftirrow  where  Ulysses  was  ploir. 

silica,  sulphur,  and   carbonate   of  soda,  by  infant  son  Telemachus.    TheialsitToi^  ■- 

which  a  bluish  green  mass  is  obtained.    This  ness  being  thus  disclosed,  he  joined  t- 

\b  ignited  in  the  air,  and  various  finishing  cian  fleet  at  Aulis  with  12  ships,  and  v 

processes  are  applied  to  the  bluish  powder,  expedition  had  reached  Tenedos  wis  st'- 

The   product  is  extremely  cheap  compared  Menelans  to  Troy  to  demand  Helen  t:* 

with  the  real  ultramarine,  and  is  inferior  to  it  stolen  property.   The  mission  was  vsisz  • 

as  a  pigment.    The  ordinary  sorts  are  largely  In  the  10  years*  war  he  was  distiDgii>- 

used  in  calico  printing,  color  printing,  and  dye-  his  prowess  as  a  warrior,  but  &r  mor?' 

ing,  in  paper  staining,  and  in  the  manufacture  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  inezhansdble.v-  * 

of  sealhig  wax ;  and  their  use  is  rapidly  in-  under  difficulties.    After  the  death  of  i 

creasing.    The  best  artificial  ultramarine,  pre-  his  armor  was  ofiered  as  a  prize  to  tfa<;  r  ' 

pared  only  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  a  much  warrior  in  the  Greek  army,  and  Visy*-  • 

more  expensive  material,  owing  to  the  ^eat  Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  honor,  tiit  ' 

number  and  variety  of  processes  required  m  its  proving  successful.     By  his  cootrins 

manufacture. — ^The  principal  ultramarine  fietc-  Palladium  was  carried  away  ftoa  Tr 

tory  is  that  of  Messrs.  Zeltner  and  Heyne  at  stealth,  and  he  was  one  of  thehero^cici^ 

Nuremberg ;  the  buildings  are  said  to  cover  7  in  the  wooden  horse  which  the  IVojsb.^  -- 

acres ;  the  central  one  has  24  sides,  is  186  feet  in  tiou&Qr  introduced  into  the  city.   Bis  1' :  ' 

diameter,  and  contains  96  fhrnaces.    There  are  wanderings  after  the  dose  of  the  ^^\'*^ 

beside  various  mills  with  numerous  steam  en-  form  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  are  st:^  ^ 

gines,  extensive  washing  apparatus,  long  ranges  celebrated.    After  various  adveDtares  -<  "" 

of  drying  rooms,  and  store  rooms  for  5,000  or  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  th6  I^'-'  -  - 

6,000  cwt.  of  artificial  ultramarine.  The  works  where  his  companions,  having  eaten  of  ••'^ 

usually  give  employment  to  about  200  persons,  tns,  wished  to  remud.    He  howeTer  sQe>^ 

ULTRAMOKTANJISM  (Lat.  ultra  montet,  in  inducing  them  to  depart,  sa^ed  to  tlie; 

beyond  the  mountains),  a  name  applied  to  that  of  the  Cyclops,  and  with  12  of  his  io^' 

view  of  the  papal  prerogatives  in  the  Roman  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  wbodt-^^ 

Catholic  church  which  claims  for  the  pope  the  6  of  his  companions.    In  order  to  sav^i-i-^''' 

absolute  right  of  issuing  obligatory  decrees  on  and  the  rest,  Ulyssee,  managing  to  o^' 

points  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  giant  drunk  with  wine,  put  out  his  or^ 

without  being  bound  to  the  assent  of  odcumen-  with  a  burning  pole,  and  then  tjiag  hin^-' 

ical  councils,  national  churches,  bishops,  or  his  companions  under  the  bodies  of  tae^ 

secular  governments.    The  term  originated  in  when  these  were  let  out  of  the  ca^t  ^^^^ 

France,  where  those  holding  such  views  of  the  carried  out  with  them.    Polyphemus  ci^t 

papal  power  were  charged  by  their  opponents  his  father  Xeptnne  to  visit  Ulysses  V'^ ' 

with  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  nar  vengeance,  and  the  remainder  of  his  ^y  -' 

tions,  and  councils,  and  with  placing  the  centre  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the  esnutr^  - 

of  Catholicism,  to  an  undue  extent,  ^*  beyond  god  of  the  sea.    Reaching  the  tsMt^-l^^^ 

the  mountains,'*  at  Rome.     The  ultramontane  Ulysses  was  presented  by  that  deit;  os  ^* " 
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1  t*o  "w^itb  a  bag  oontaining  the  winds  that  the  groimd ;  daws  short  and  slightly  cnired, 

t  o  bring  him  home ;  but  his  followers  The  only  described  species^  the  tufted  nmbro 

«.  <1    the  bag  without  his  knowledge,  the  (^S^.  timhretta,  Gmel.)*  is  20  inches  long,  with  a 

•^     escaped,  and  the  Tessels  were  driven  bill  of  3^;  the  color  is  a  uniform  umber  brown, 

to  the  island,  where  the  angry  iEolus  re-  the  wings  and  tail  barred  with  darker ;  the 

I    itny  farther  assistance.    After  6  days  he  male  has  an  occipital  crest  about  4  inches  long, 

f  L  ed   the  country  of  the  cannibal  Lasstry*  of  loose  feathers.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  but 

^^    from  which  he  escaped  with  only  one  its  habits  are  not  well  ascertained. 

Thence  he  sailed  to  iBaaa,  inhabited  by  UMBKEIT,  Fiuedrioh  Wilhslm  Ka^  a 

-•  >rcores3  Oirce,  who  changed  part  of  his  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Sonne- 

A  ors  into  swine.     Through  the  aid  of  bom,  Gotha,  April  11,  1795,  died  in  Heidel- 

u  vy  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  her  spells,  berg,  June  11,  1660.    He  studied  theology  and 

.is  companions  resumed  their  human  shape,  the  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 

■j^  now  treated  them  kindly,  and  by  her  ad-  Gottingen,  especially  under  Eichhorn,  and  made 

I'iysses  descended  into  Hades  to  consult  himself  favorably  known  as  early  as  1616  by 

^eor  Tifesias.    The  prophet  assured  him  a  prize  essay,  Commentatio  Hiatoriam  Emirth' 

everything  would  yet  turn  out  right  if  the  rum-al-Omrah  ex  Abulfeda  exhibens  (Gottin* 

U  of  Helios  in  Trinacria  should  be  left  un*  gen,  1816).  .  He  became  in  1618  Privatdoeent 

:^tjd.     Returning  to  MsBSk^  he  was  carried  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  in  1823  ordinary 

.le    island  of  the  sirens,  but  by  filling  the  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  ordinary 

i    of  his  companions  with  wax  and  tying  professor  of  theology.    He  is  the  author  of  a 

-c-lf  to  the  mast  he  passed  them  in  safety,  number  of  valuable  exegetical  works  on  the 

..'^   between  Scylla  and  Oharybdis,  the  for*  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 

r  devoured  6  of  his  followers.    Coming  to  blend  a  strictly  philological  mode  of  interpre* 

'  :acria,  he  was  compelled  by  his  companions,  tation  with  the  theological  and  esthetic.    His 

h    against  his  will,  to  land.    There  they  works  of  this  class  are :  Lied  der  Liebe  (Got- 

ro   detained  by  storms,  and  while  he  was  tingen,  1820);  UeherseUung  vnd  AusUgung  de§ 

:nng   some  of  the  finest  of  the  cattle  of  Bucket  Hiob  (Heidelberg,  1824);    Commentar 

Uys^  which  they  had  sworn  not  to  touch,  Hiber  die  Spruche  Salomoe  (Heidelberg,  1826); 

'*e   killed  and  eaten  by  his  followers.    As  Chrietliche  Erhauung  aue  dem  Pealter  (Hamr 

•  1  as  they  were  again  on  the  open  sea,  an-  burg,  1885);   Grundtme  dee  Alien  TeetamenU 

•  r  stormarose,  and  the  vessel  was  destroyed  (Heidelberg,  1843);  and  Commentar  uber  die 
.Tn[)iter  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  on  Prapheten  dee  AUen  TeetamenU  (4  vols..  Ham;-' 
:'(!  being  drowned  with  the  exceotion  of  burg,  1841-^6),  his  principal  work.  He  waa 
.  ^ses.  He  was  carried  to  the  island  of  also,  with  his  fHend  Dr.  UUmann,  editor  of  the 
y^ia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph  Calypso,  who  Studien  wid  Kritiken,  the  principal  theological 
>:insed  him  immortality  and  eternal  youth  .  quarterly  of  Protestant  Grermany. 

.:o  would  marry  and  remain  with  her.    But  UMBRELLA  (Lat.  umbella^  a  little  shadow, 

ii)iitred  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  after  a  an  umbrella,  from  umhra^  a  shade),  a  folding 

y  of  8  years  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  reached  shade  or  screen  carried  over  the  head,  as  a  pro- 

.oria,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Itha-  tection  from  the  rain  or  the  sun.    When  of 

n  a  ship,  having  been  absent  20  years.    He  small  size  and  used  by  ladies  only  as  a  sun- 

I  id  his  wife  beset  by  suitors  (see  Penblopb),  shade,  it  is  called  a  parasol  (Ital.  parare^  to  ward 

ilv)  his  appearance  first  as  a  swineherd,  and  off,  and  eole,  the  sun).    The  French  call  what 

ri  disclosed  himself  to  his  son  Telemachus,  we  term  umbrella  parapluie^  thus  designating 

1  by  the  assistance  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  its  use  as  a  defence  against  rain.    Umbrellaa 

.•>se  special  favorite  he  was,  succeeded  in  are  made  of  a  light  jointed  frame  covered  with 

.  in^  the  suitors  and  the  faithless  servants,  silk,  cotton,  or  alpaca,  which  can  be  expanded 

''  t  ho  latter  years  of  his  life  and  of  the  manner  at  pleasure  or  brought  down  snugly  around  the 

i  his  death  there  are  different  accounts.    In  central  stick.    This  stick  is  the  foundation  of 

'  N  liis  son  Telegonus  by  Girce,  being  sent  to  the  frame,  and  is  furnished  at  its  lower  end 

-  'k  for  his  father,  and  being  shipwrecked  on  with  a  proper  handle  for  supporting  it,  and  at 

;   aca  and  beginning  to  plunder  for  the  sake  the  upper  end  with  a  metallic  ring  around 

!  obtaining  food,  was  attacked  by  Ulysses  and  which  are  hinged  the  upper  ends  of  the  light 

•  Iciiiachus,  and  in  the  contest  that  foUowed  ribs,  most  commonly  of  whalebone,  to  which 

.  jonus  slew  his  own  father.  a  cover  is  attached.    Near  the  middle  of  each 

I  N[BEU.    See  Paints,  vol.  xiL  p.  678.  rib  is  hinged  a  slender  metallic  rod  or  stretcher, 

I  MBPwE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family,  the  lower  ends  of  which  all  meet  in  a  ring  that 

.'.(1  ^onus  tcoptte  (Briss.).    The  bill  is  longer  slides  from  the  handle  up  sufficiently  far  to 

.  in  t)ie  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed  spread  out  the  ribs  to  the  required  extent. 

v' orally,  keeled  above  and  below,  and  a  little  Modem  improvements  in  umbrellas  consist  in 

•III  at  the  point ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  in  a  the  use  of  steel  for  the  ribs,  and  of  superior 

irrow ;  3d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  longest;  kinds  of  iron,  japanned  to  protect  it  from  rast, 

■M  short  and  even;  tarsi  longer  than  middle  for  the  stretchers,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the 

h'  and  scaled ;  front  toes  united  by  membrane  joints.    A  substitute  for  whalebone  in  the  riba 

:  ^  first  phalanx,  the  hind  one  resting  wholly  on  of  umbrellas  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
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England,  in  strips  of  second  growth  white  oak,  in  the  mannftctnre  of  gnna,  each  pm  :•  - 

selected  from  bats  not  more  than  6  feet  from  with  mathematical  aoenraor,  aiii  « i 

the  ground.    When  perfectly  straight  and  free  advantage  that  in  one  of  tiie  establ^  - 

from  knots  and  cnrls,  the  wood  is  made,  by  a  (that  of  Wright  brothers  and  co.)k  l. 

S roper  method  of  coring,  snx^erior  to  whalebone  2,200  nmbreUas  and  parasols  are  prodr.-. . 

1  tenacity  and  in  resuming  a  straight  condi-  by  the  labor  of  only  450  handai  Tit  ^ 

tion  after  being   bent  and  exposed   to  the  consumption  of  silks  and  ootfeonsforr 

weather.     For  the  ribs  of  cheap  umbrellas  these  is  said  to  be  frQl  1,000,000  ts6 

rattan  is  largely  used.    Vulcanized  India  rub-  tan  200,000  lbs»,  of  whalebone  otct  : 

ber  has  been  employe^  for  aU  portions  of  the  lbs.,  and  of  horn,  bone,  ivory,  asd  cti* 

frame.    Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  rials  for  ornamental  moimtings,  ^c: : 

oombined  strength  and  lightness  of  hollow  In  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  are  r>i 

tubes  to  apply  this  principle  to  tiie  sticks,  ribs,  ments  devoted  to  the  manuiactiiTe  >-: . 

and  stretchers  of  umbrellas;  and  for  making  mountings,  tips,  &e.     The  handles  r 

them  more  portable,  the  handles  have  been  produced  in  uie  separate  woiksof  t^« 

formed  of  tubes  sliding  one  within  another  like  and  bone  turners  and  carvers;  and  'i 

a  telescope,  while  the  ribs  formed  of  steel  are  ings  are  equal  to  any  of  the  same  kioi: . 

fbmishea  with  a  folding  hinge  or  Joint. — Um-  done  in  Europe, 
brellas  were  used  in  eastern  countries  in  an-       UMBRELLA  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  ^  • 

cient  times,  and  were  originally  designed  for  mollusks,  so  called  from  the  resemUu^ 

sunshades  only.     They  are  seen  represented  flattened  shell  to  an  umbrella.  Tbe  u: 

upon  old  chinaware,  and  are  figured  upon  an-  a  very  large  tubereulated  fbot,  deep); . 

eient  carvings  at  Persepolis.  Niebuhr  describes  in  front;  the  shell  is  small,  merdji  '. 

the  princes  of  southern  Arabia  as  returning  the  most  important  oiigana.    Tbe  T.  i- 

from  a  mosque  preceded  by  a  retinue  of  sol-  (Lam.),  the  Chinese  umbrella  shell  ^i:- 

diers,  and  with  attendants  at  the  side  of  each  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
carrying  a  large  umbrella.    Those  used  by  the       UMBRELLA  BIRD,  the  popnkr  rrr 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamese  are  made  with  singular  South  American  bnu,  pisK^ 

a  light  frame  of  bamboo  and  covered  with  oiled  latest  anthers  anx>ng  the  chatteren  {e'l 

and  varnished  paper,  and  differ  from  ours  in  sub-firaiily  ffymnod^inm  or  frmt  bird&L- 

g resenting  a  surface  nearly  flat  instead  of  8l<n>-  nus  ctphiloptenu  (Geoifr.).    The  bill  .^ ' 

ig  when  spread  out.    The  umbrellas  of  the  long,  flattened,  gradusJly  curved,  with  .. 

-Siamese  kings  are  said  to  be  made  with  several  notched  and  sli^tlv  hooked;  winp  s - 

aeparate  circles,  one  above  another,  while  oth-  rather  pointed,  with  the  8d  qmD  kn^^ 

ers  are  only  permitted  to  use  them  with  a  single  short  and  rounded ;  toea  long  and  Ati^c- 

-circle.    Some  of  those  used  by  eastern  dignita*  curved   claws.     The   (7.  ^rmattu  i^" 

ries  are  so  large  as  to  require  several  persons .  about  as  large  as  a  crow,  gloesf  b^^ ' 

to  carry  them.    The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro-  violet,  blue,  and  metaUio  nAeedoos  r- 

mans  had  umbrellas,  which  appear  from  the  crest  and  pectoral  appendage^  Tliehe*^ 

puntings  on  vases  to  have  been  very  much  male  is  surmounted  by  a  large  ereit  of  i; 

like  those  of  the  present  time;  they  were  used  feathers  n>ringing  from  over  tbe  w^-' 

chiefly  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  by  lower  half  a  white  stijff  shaft,  and  tern* 

ladies  only.    Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cus-  each  in  a  tuft  of  blaek  hair-like  festbm- 

tomary  for  female  slaves  to  carry  the  paras<d  Ing  in  all  directions,  but  prineipsUf  ^'  - 

over  the  heads  of  the  ladies;  and  among  the  it  arises  from  a  contractile  skin  on  the : 

Romans  parasols  were  common  presents  to  la-  the  head,  and  when  ereoted  ahnost  l-^-' 

dies,  and  to  hold  them  over  their  heads  was  bill  from  view ;  it  is  5  indiei  in  leu;''  - 

one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers.    Um-  about  ^  wide,  somewhat  resemWiny  i  ■" 

brellas  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  com-  M.  blue  umbrella,  whence  the  abo«  '' 

paratively  recent  period,  and  it  is  not  yet  100  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  loose,  n^ ' 

years  that  they  have  been  in  general  use  in  it  grows  a  i^lindrical  flediy  process,  t:-^^ 

England.    Jonas  Hanway,  the  philanthropist,  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  11  indies  losjc. " 

is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  com-  which  extends  a  tuft  of  imbrioated  !Vt^ 

monly  carried  one  in  the  streets,  and  this  at  a  bordered  with  metidlicbla^aDdlian^^'^ 

time  when  their  use  was  considered  a  mark  of  several  inches.    It  is  found  in  the  ui<B6  ^ ' 

great  effeminacy.   They  were  at  first  kept  only  great  South  American  rivers,  ftcdiitf  p- 

in  the  halls  of  houses  of  the  first  class,  and  nally  on  fruits,  ^ecting  the  stoneivbeflR 

were  used  for  holding  over  persons  as  they  from  the  mouth;  it  is  arboreal  in  ^^•''' 

stepped  to   their  carriages. — In   the   United  utters  a  very  loud  and  deep  not^  ^f  ^.  ; 

States  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  is  in  gained  for  it  from  the  tribes  of  tbe  K»  • 

many  places  an  important  branch  of  industrv.  the  name  of  piper  bird.^llie  anpo^^^' ' . 

In  Philadelphia  it  is  said  to  employ  directly  bird  (proenia  cdboy  Thunb.)  is  <1><>°<  ("; . 

about  1,500  persons,  and  the  annuid  product  long  and  pure  white;  it  has  a  aingiutff  ' 

of  the  sales  is  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,600,000.  drical  fleshy  appendage,  with  a  ^v^.'^. 

Machinery  of  a  novel  design  has  been  applied  era,  arising  from  the  base  of  tbe  bOI;  ^7^ 

to  the  production  of  some  of  the  parts,  and,  as  ia  very  wide,  enabling  it  to  ivaUov''^ ' 
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nxu\  fruits;  theyoioe  resembles  tlie  tolling  He  was  besieged  in  165T  in  bis  strongbold  on 

i  «ell,  and  maj  be  heard,  according  to  Wa-  the  Ck)nDecticat  by  the  Narraganset  chief  Pes- 

*  I ,  nearly  8  miles,  and  dnring  the  heat  of  sacns,  and  nearly  starved  out ;  but  he  was  re- 
\  iv ,  ^when  most  other  birds  are  silent ;  it  lieved  at  almost  the  last  moment  by  Ensign 
native  of  the  forests  of  tropical  South  Leffingwell,  who  took  in  to  him  at  night  a  canoe 
T-  i  ca.  laden  with  supplies.  For  this  act  it  is  said  that 
^•1  iiKIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy,  bound-  Unoas  gave  to  Leffingwell  a  deed  for  all  the 

by  Cisalpine  Ganl,£.  and  8.  by  the  Adri-  land  upon  which  the  town  of  Norwich  now 

T^ioeaum,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  stands,  though  that  chief  afterward  sold  it  to  a 

\V .  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  £tru-  company.    A  council  of  commissioners  of  the 

Irs  principal  cities  were  Ariminum  (now  united  colonies,  held  at  Boston  in  1654,  heard 

iiii),  Pisaurum  (Pesaro),  Fdnum  Fortunao  s  great  many  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and 

o),  Mevania  (Bevagna),  Tuder  (Todi),  Nar-  ii^iustice  of  Uncas,  and  ordered  that  he  **be 

'  Xarni),  and  Spoletium  (Spoleto).    Its  W.  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  informed  that  the 

was  occupied  by  the  Apennines;  the  E.  English  cannot  own  or  protect  him  in  anyun- 

-^lied  out  toward  the  coast  in  fertile  plains,  lawful,  much  less  treacherous  and  outrsgeous 

« lo  the  Tiber,  the  principal  rivers  were  the  courses."    He  was  characterized  in  1674  as 

.oon,  Ariminus  (Marecchia),  Pisaurus  (Fo-  ^*an  old  and  wicked,  wilful  man,  a  drunkard, 

),  Metaurus  (Metanro),  and  iEsis  (Esino),  and  otherwise  very  vicious ;  who  hath  always 

!i>\vinf^  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Nar  (No-  been  an  opposer  and  underminer  of  praying  to 

.-in  arHuent  of  the  Tiber.    The  inhabitants,  God.*'    He  was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  dl 

I'mbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  the  wars  against  the  Indians  dnring  his  life, 

ho  peninsula,  and  at  an  early  period  be-  though  in  King  Philip's  war  he  was  too  old  to 

lo  the  most  powerful  people  of  central  It-  be  of  mtfch  active  service. 

Etroria  was  originally  in  their  possession.  UNGUIOULATA,  and  XTNorLATA,  terms  ori* 

>  Romans  overcame  them  in  807  B.  G. — ^The  ginally  applied  by  Ray  to  mammals,  according 

le  Umbria  has  been  revived  in  modern  times  as  they  possessed  claws  or  hoofs,  though  Aris- 

l-'iiirnate  a  portion  of  what  was  recently  the  totle,  centuries  before,  had  made  a  similar  divi- 

•al  States,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  delega*  sion  of  quadrupeds,  placing  among  unguiculates 

t  of  iSpoleto  and  Perugia.  the  monkeys,  bats,  carnivora,  and  rodents,  and 

MPQUA,  a  W.  CO.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W.  among  the  ungulates  the  pachyderms,  rmni- 

-  he  Pacific  ocean  and  drained  by  the  Ump-  nants,  and  solipeds  (horse).    Ray  placed  among 

1  and  Kowes  rivers ;  area  over  1,500  sq.  m. ;  unguiculates  the  camel,  elephant,  and  eden* 

:>.  in  1860,  1,250.    The  surface  is  hilly  or  tates,  as  well  as  those  above  mentioned;  Lin* 

1  dating,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  pro-  nrous  followed  Ray  in  his  division  of  quadm- 

>  ng^  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  other  peds.    This  system  has  been  variously  modified 

I  his  in  great  abundance.    Capital,  Umpqua  by  Ouvier,  Swainson,  Oken,  0.  L.  Bonaparte, 

-  V.  and  Owen,  the  last  restricting  the  unguiculates 

rMRITSIR.    See  AKRrrssBB.  to  the  monkeys  and  carnivora,  and  the  nngn- 

T'  N  AU.    See  Sloth.  lates  to  the  omnivora,  ruminants,  solipeds,  and 

rXCAS,  a  North  American  Indian,  sachem  pachyderms.    (See  Mammaua,  vol.  xi.  p.  125.) 

*  ne  Mohegan  tribe  in  Connecticut,  died  about  UNIOORN,  a  fabulous  animal  resembling  a 
^<).  (it  a  great  age.  He  was  originally  a  war  horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the  mid« 
:cf  of  the  Pequot  nation,  but  in  1634  revolted  die  of  the  forehead,  well  known  as  the  animal 
•m  the  Pequot  sachem  Sassacus,  obtained  the  which  with  the  lion  supports  the  coat  of  arms 

>:>ort  of  the  English  settlers,  and  so  acquired  of  England.    The  unicorn  of  the  Bible  was  un- 

'jV.nion  over  the  Mohegan  territory.    In  May,  doubtedly  the  rhinoceros;  the  sea  unicorn  is 

.7.  he  joined  the  English  in  the  war  against  the  narwhal.    In  Smithes  *^  Illustrations  of  the 

Pequots,  and  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary,  Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  under  rhinaeeroB 

living  for  his  services  another  portion  of  the  Iceitloa^  is  an  allusion  to  ndzoo-dzoo^  probably  a 

I  not  lands.      Many  of  the  Pequots  were  species  of  rhinoceros,  described  as  about  the 

■(led  by  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  very  fleet,  strong,  and  fierce, 
irli'^h  when  the  war  was  over,  and  for  this  with  a  single  horn  projecting  from  the  fore- 
was  for  a  time  in  partial  disgrace  with  the  head,  which  comes  near  the  usual  figures  of  the 
horities;  but  he  was  soon  received  again  nnicom  of  fable ;  it  is  met  with  near  the  tropie 
o  so  f?reat  favor  with  the  whites  that  several  of  Capricorn  and  in  the  country  to  the  north 

inpts  were  made  by  different  Indians  to  as-  of  Mozambique.   According  to  Van  Zach,  there 

-^inate  him.    There  was  then  in  existence  an  is  in  N.  Africa  a  ruminant  of  the  antelope  fami- 

re.  rnent  to  refer  all  quarrels  to  the  English,  ly,  with  a  single  long  and  straight  horn  upon 

Has  accordingly  complained  to  them,  and  the  forehead ;  this  may  be  the  rhinoceros  above 

"v  joined  him  in  a  war  that  ended  in  the  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  a  mutilated  or  entirely 

•'  itli  of  the   powerful  Narraganset  sachem  imaginary  animal. 

'tintonomoh,   at  whose    instigation   it    was  UNIOLA,  a  genus  of  North  American  grasses 

.o'lu'ht  the  attempts  had  been  made.    In  1648  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Long  island,  N.  Y., 

.t»  Mohawks,  Pocomtocks,  and  other  tribes  to  Virginia  and  southward.    They  have  tough 

!  lade  war  against  Uncas  with  but  little  success,  perennial  roots,  from  the  creeping  rootstocks 
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of  wbioh  issae  tall  «reet  culms,  with  flat,  Ian-  drained  bj  Waraaw  and  BidiardioB  creeb; 

ceolate,  broad  leaves,  and  broad,  many-flower^  area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  MM, 

ed  spikelets  of  closely  appressed  flowers.    The  of  whom  2,S46  were  davee.    The  ntibee  ■ 

broad-leaved  nniola  (u.  latifolia^  Hx.)  is  an  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  in  aone  ptrti  i«^ 

elegant  plant  with  omms  2  to  8  feet  high,  the  tile.     The  productions  in  1860  were  6^yA 

epikelets  of  a  pleasing  green  color,  oblong,  bashels  of  wheat,  89,875  of  Indian  oont  td 

acute,  with  10  to  15  flowers.    It  is  found  on  fer^  2,264  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  91  ehutbd 

tile  hillsides  and  banks  of  rivers  from  southern  and   1,088   pupils   attending  pnUie  seb^^k 

Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  and  southward.    It  is  Granite  and  slate  abound,  and  ezeeUest  c«or 

well  suited  to  the  garden,  especially  if  the  soil  for  hones  and  whetstones  is  found.  Gokl  sum 

is  light  and  sandy,  and  easily  propagates  from  of  some  value  have  been  worthed.    GtpM 

seeds  or  division  of  its  roots.  Tne  panicled  uni*  Konroe.    lY.  *  A  K.  district  of  8.  C,  bouxM 

ola  (£r.  paniculatOy  Linn.)  has  stout  culms  8  to  £.  by  Broad  river  and  8.  by  the  Enneree,  lad 

6  feet  high,  very  long  rigid  leaves,  becondng  intersected  by  the  Paoolet  and  Tys^  n^"^: 

Boon  convolute,  crowded,  drooping  panicles,  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 19,685,  of  v^<ja 

and  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  occurring  in  the  10,801  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hiUy  ni 

drifting  sands  on  the  sea  coasts  from  southern  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1650  vcn 

•  Virgimia  to  Florida,    The  graceful  uniola  {U.  655,078bu8helsoflndian  com,  68,826 of  vUit 

Saci^,Mz.)  has  smaller,  contracted,  and  wand-  99,789  of  oats,  47,127  of  sweet  potatoes  ol 

:e  panicles,  with  apprised  branches  broadly  14,156  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  Si  pM 

wedge-shaped,  and  with  4  to  8  flowers,  the  mills,  18  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  an  iron  >^ 

oulms  8  feet  in  height;  it  is  found  on  the  coast  dery,  40  churches,  and  285  pupils  attodii^ 

from  Long  island  southward.    A  species  with  public  schools.    Iron  ore  and  gnnite  A/nA, 

smooth  linear  leaves  and  slender  ciims,  1  to  and  there  is  one  v^uable  gold  mine,   b  »  s- 

5  feet  high  {U.  nitida,  Baldwin),  occurs  in  terseoted  by  the'  Spartanburg  and  Unicen^ 
swamps  of  Georgia  and  Florida;  and  another  road.  Capital,  Unionville.  V.  A  K.  co.  4^ 
Sjpecies  (17,  dUti^nophyUa)  is  described  by  La-  Ga.,  bordering  on  N.  C.,  and  drained  ^7  ^* 
billardi^re  as  indigenous  to  New  Holland.  The  head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  and  Tocos  r^ 
nniolas  possess  no  agricultural  value,  but  are  ers;  area,  680  sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1860,4,4U.i 
grasses  of  extraordinary  beauty.  whom  116  were  slaves.    The  surfroe  is  irn'O- 

UNION,  the  name  of  counties  In  18  of  the  tainous,  being  traversed  by  the  BIw  ti^ 

United  States.    I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bound-  The  highlands  are  well  adapted  to  iiMtan^ 

ed  N.  £.  by  Passaic  river,  £.  by  Staten  Island  The  productions  in  1850  were  274.846  b»ar^ 

sound  and  Newarlc  bay,  and  S.  by  Rah  way  of  Indian  com,  40,428  of  osts,  and  30,8(7  c/ 

river,  and  drained  by  Elizabeth  river  and  sev«  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  2  tsnnsriM,  1  fom 

•ral  small  streams;  area,  101  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  12  churches,  and  275  pupils  attending  y-  -' 

1860,  27,781.    The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  schools.    Iron,  marble,  and  granite  tre  w^ 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  and  Uiere  arej>roflteble  gold  mines.   Ci{>£A^ 

1860  were  10,034  bushels  of  wheat,  14,698  of  BUdrsville.     VL  A  N.  puiah  of  La.,  bocdm 

rye,  191,980  of  Indian  com,  100,507  of  oat&  on  Ark.,  bounded  £.  by  the  WasbiuriTtfoi 

55,225  of  potatoes,  280,145  lbs.  of  butter,  and  intersected  by  its  affluents  the  D'ArbooMoJ 

12,128  tons  of  hay.    There  were  44  carriage  Lutre  bayous;  area,  abont  1,000 sq.  m.;  ^'^ 

fMstories,  11  clothing  factories,  and  altogether  in  1860,  10,890,  of  whom  8,745  were  *)at^ 

181  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  capi-  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  tbe  K4i 

talof  $2,921,789;  50  churches,  6  newspaper  sandy  and  fertile.     The  prodoctioos  in  I""'^ 

offices,    and   4,599   pupils   attending    publio  were  292,095  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  U^.^^ 

schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  New  Jersey  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,218  bales  U  (vcec 

and  the  New  Jenej  central  railroads.    It  was  There  were  11  diurchee,  and  514  popi'*  ^ 

formed  out  of  part  of  £8sex  co.  in  1858.    Gap-  tending  publio  schools.  The  Washiu  sad  V^ 

ital,  £li2abeth.    II.  A  central  co.  of  Penn.,  bonne  are  navigable  for  stesmboda    d^ 

bounded  £.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its  tal,  FarmersvUle.    YII.  A  8.  co.  of  Ark..  \^' 

West  branch,  and  drained  by  Penn's,  Buffalo,  dering  on  La.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Wifh:a 

White  Deer,  and  Middle  creeks ;  area,  about  river,  and  drained  by  several  of  its  tribottf>i»' 

250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,145.    The  surface  area,  about  1,280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1^4a  lOi^ 

is  mountainous,  the  Bufialo,  Nittany,  and  other  of  whom  1,881  were  slaves,  the  sorCice  i*  *  -■* 

mountains  belonging  to  the  Alleghany  range  and  the  soil  fertile.    Hie  prodnetioo*  is  l^ 

traversing  a  large  part  of  the  county ;  the  soil  were  841,406  bnahds  of  Indian  con*  9^^*  ^ 

along  the  streams  is  very  rich.    Iron  ore,  hi-  sweet  potatoes,  7,087  bales  of  t^^^^f^  *r 

tuminous  coal,  and  limestone  abound.    There  82,861  lbs.  of  butter.     Capital  El  l'^^ 

are  several  iron  ftimaces  and  founderies,  2  YIII.  Anew  N. £.  co.  of  Tenn.,iDt«nc<t^^ 

newspaper  offices,  and  in  1860   there  were  CHinch  river,  and  bounded  N.  by  itf  y  f^^ 

8,778  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Snyder  area,  about  400  sq.  n. ;  pop.  in  1860«  ^ll''^ 

€0.  was  formed  out  of  the  south  half  of  Union  whom  182  were  slavesi    Tbe  mh^  ts  ^ 

in  1855.    The  North  Branch  oanal  passes  along  N.  and  centre  is  mountainoaS)  snd  li  ^^^^ 

the  £.  border.    Capital,  New  Berlin.    IIL  .A  MOts  hilly,  and  the  soQ  adapted  »P^, 

6  CO.  of  N.  C,  bordering  W.  and  S.  on  S.  C,  Wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobaeee  sit  ffs^c^*^ 
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i  ron  ore  and  bitnminonfl  oobI  are  fotmd.  Bectady.    This  snm  was  afterward  largely  is* 

!ta.],  MajnardsYille.    DL  A  K.  W.  co.  of  creased  by  farther  subscriptions,  and  throng 

,  sepai*ated  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  by  the  the  inflaence  of  Gen.  Philip  Schnyler,  who  had 

>    river,  and  drained  by  Trade  water  and  been  a  liberal  contributor,  the  location  was 

I i hind   Greeks;   area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  fixed  at  Schenectady.    On  Feb.  25,  1795,  the 

»,  12,791,  of  whom  3,105  were  slaves.    The  regents  of  the  university  incorporated  it.    It 

Lce  is  undulating  or  hilly  and  the  soil  fer-  received  its  name  from  the  cooperation  of  sev- 

Tlio  productions  in  1850  were  680,640  eral  religious  denominations  in  its  organization. 

'  i  <j1s  of  Indian  corn,  11,994  of  wheat,  50,046  The  first  president  was  John  Blair  Smith,  D.D., 

•  ats,   and  494,784  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  who  on  his  election  resigned  the  pastorate  of 

.-13  churches,  and  1,284  pupils  attending  the  third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia, 

v\c  schools.    Bituminous  coal  is  abundant,  but  in  1799  returned  to  his  former  ch£a*ge,  ana 

i  til  ere  are  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate  died  a  few  months  later.    He  was  succeeded 

iiii:.s.     Capital,  Morganfield.    X.  A  central  by  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  who,  at  the 

iii  Ohio,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Scioto  time  of  his  election  in  May,  1799,  was  pastor  of 

•  r  ;    area,  445  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,507.  a  Congregational  church  in  Oolebrook,  Oonn. 

^  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  He  died  in  Aug.  1801,  and  in  1802  the  Rer. 

k1  notions  in  1850  were  624,898  bushels  of  JonathanMaxcy,D.D.,  then  president  of  Brown  • 

La II    corn,  26,563  of  wheat,  88,274  of  oats,  university,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but  after 

i,iOT  lbs.  of  butter,  210,840  of  cheese,  62,233  two  years  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 

\\-«>c»l,  and  16,969  tons  of  hay.    There  were  the  South  Carolina  college.    In  1804  Eliphs- 

.•hurchos,  and  8,279  pupils  attending  public  let  Nott,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 

- 1  tolr9.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Bellefontaine,  church  in  Albany,  was  elected  to  the  president 

'.ro  Lfante,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Springfield,  cy  of  the  college,  and  still  holds  the  office 

.  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg  railroads.    Capital,  (ilay,  1862).     At  President  Nott's  accession 

Lrvr^ville.     XI.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  the  college  was  but  slenderly  endowed  and  had 

Ohio,  drained  by  the  East  fork  of  White-  but  a  small  number  of  students.    The  college 

Iter  river;  area,  168  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  building  (there  was  then  only  one)  was  in  the 

1 1 0.      The  surface  is  generally  undulating  city.    Application  was  made  to  the  legislature 

•1  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  for  aid,  and  in  1805,  and  subsequently  in  1814 

^^)    were  631,515  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  1822,  lotteries  were  authorized,  the  net 

.'3''»2  of  wheat,  52,930  of  oats,  204,269  lbs.  of  proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  endow- 

/"or,  and  8,665  tons  of  hay.    There  were  27  ment  of  the  college.    The  fund  thus  raised, 

.  iFv  lies,   and  1,823  pupils  attending  public  together  with  some  subscriptions  and  donations, 

.ools.     Capital,  Liberty.    XII.  A  8.  co.  of  permanently  invested,  amounted  in  1822  to 

:.,  l>ounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  and  drained  $331,612.18.    The  proceeds  of  the  last  lottery 

»  Clear  creek;  area,  320  sq.  m. ;  pop. in  1860,  were  involved  with  private  property  of  Dr. 

1 .182.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  Nott,  who  managed  the  whole,  and  in  procesl 

rtilo.    The  productions  in  1850  were  314,705  of  time  the  accounts  had  become  so  much  oom- 

i-hel3  of  Indian  corn,  31,902  of  wheat,  and  plicated,  that  it  required  many  months  and  the 

^."IVJ  of  oats.    There  were  27  churches,  and  skill  of  eminent  accountants  to  ascertain  the 

V.uj  pupils  attending  public  schools.      Iron  rights  of  the  two  parties.    These  having  been 

•0,   lead!,  chalk,   bituminous  coal,  porcelain  determined,  Dr.  Nott,  by  papers  executed  Dea 

.iv,  alum,  and  copperas  are  found.    It  is  in-  28,  1855,  made  over  to  trustees  for  the  college 

r-^coted  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad.    Cap-  a  large  sum,   estimated  at  several    hundred 

il,  Joncsborough.   XIII.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  thousand  dollars.    The  building  first  erected  in 

.  jiriiid  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Schenectady  proving  inadequate  for  the  wants 

iriud  rivers;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  of  the  college,  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased 

J.' 1 1 2.     The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and  in  1814  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  city,  and 

i^!  <oil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859  were  two  buildings  were  erected.    To  these  have 

..  [-M  bushels  of  wheat,  65,608  of  Indian  corn,  since  been  added  buildings  for  library,  cabi- 

:.''<U  tous  of  hay,  and  36,274  lbs.  of  butter,  net,   and  lecture  rooms,   and  a  fine  central 

i  lie  line  of  the  projected  Burlington  and  Mis-  chapel,  begun  in  1858.    The  building  in  the 

-  "iri  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Cap-  city  was  sold  to  the  municipal  authorities  'for 

1  al,  Afton.  the  use  of  the  public  schools.    In  1855  the 

UNION  OOLLEGE,  a  seat  of  learning  at  college  was  partially  reorganized,  and  depart* 

'^  heiicctady,  N.  Y.    In  1779  the  inhabitants  ments    of    civil    engineering    and    analytical 

■  t'  tho  region  lying  N.  of  the  Mohawk  river  chemistry  established,  which  are  amply  pro- 

"titioncd  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation  vided  with  facilities  for  instruction.    Mr.  E.  0. 

"t*  a  (ol lege,  but  without  success.    In  1782  and  Dolavan  has  presented  to  the  college  a  fine 

a  1791  the  petition  was  renewed,  but  again  cabinet  of  minerals  and  sliells,  known  as  the 

I  led.    In  1793  the  Schenectady  academy  was  "  Wheatley  collection,"  purchased  for  the  insti- 

i<  .)r[iorated.    In  1794  an  effort  was  made  to  tution  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  faculty  now 

•^t  lia  an  endowment  for  a  college  by  subscrip-  consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  12  pro* 

' '>n,  and  $7,935  was  contributed  by  99  persons  fessors,  1  lecturer,  and  8  tutors.    There  are 

u  Albany,  and  $3,425  by  281  persons  in  Sche-  about  820  students.    The  whole  number  of 
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alamni  in  1860  was  8,657,  of  whom  1,800  were  ism  was  one  of  the  earlleet  developed  k:.- 

dergymen ;  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  religious  opinion.    In  Grermany  LodTk!: 

oolleoe  libraries  was  about  16,000.  and  Johann  Denck  promulgated  it  iiin 

UNITABIANISM,  the  general  name  since  alistic  form,  associating  the  belief  tlx 

the  reformation  for  that  class  of  opinions  which  waaj^an  illuminated  teacher  and  a  peifr  * 

grew  ap  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  example,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  iiucr . 

Trinity,  rejecting  the  threefold  distinction  of  and  the  persuasion  that  all  spirits,  tr : 

personality  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  asserting  of  devils,  would  at  last  be  brou^t  into 

the  absolute  unity  of  God.    These  opinions  ap-  ness.    In  Swabia,  Sebastian  Trank  tit 

peared  simultaneously  with  the  earliest  specula-  appealed  to  the  interior  Word  wLid . 

tlons  on  the  Logos,  and,  though  uniformly  pro-  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  to  tht  : 

nounoed  heretical  by  the  church,  kept  even  pace  Christ  of  whom  the  historical  Chiist  w 

with  those  speculations  through  all  the  sue-  the  symbol  and  sign.     Through  Sr..: 

eessive  periods  of  its  history.    Toward  the  end  Olaudius  of  Savoy  tanght  the  Hebrtv  * 

ef  the  2d  century  we  find  them  associated  with  theism  and  the  simple  Jhnmanity  of  J.-'.* 

the  names  of  Theodotus,  a  Byzantine  leather-  the  16th  centuiy  Unitarian  doctrincfti  .* 

dresser,  who  came  to  Borne  and  gathered  there  cal  stamp  were  openly  and  freely  disiri- 

•  a  small  oompany  of  disciples,  and  Artemon,  in  Saxony  and  Holland,  in  connection  :u  > 

who  also  taught  in  Bome,  and  whose  school  with  Anabaptist  opinions.    In  Italy.  ■ 

maintained  for  about  100  years  its  attitude  of  fore  the  reformation,  there  existed  an  i: 

sharp  rationalistic  antagonism  to  the  church  amount  of  dissent  from  theorthodui  .- 

dogma.    Both  of  these  men  asserted  the  simple  rian  faith.    The  reformation  brongbt  l  ' 

humanity  of  Christ,  contending  that  he  was  sies  to  light  only  to  show  how  ext<?c: 

no  more  than  a  divinely  illuminated  prophet,  were,  and  to  occasion  their  inunediitc  ' 

Theodotus  was  excommunicated,  not  probably  sion  from  the  country.    Fu^^tive  Unit^' 

for  his  opinions  alone,  which  Artemon  insisted  considerable  numbers  found  refoge  is  ^' 

were  the  current  opinions  till  after  his  day.  land.     Hither  came  from  Venice  L&i 

Substantially  the  same  views  were  held  about  cinus,  who  settled  in  Zurich  about  4;et* 

the  same  time  by  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  fore  the  burning  of  Bervetus  in  &ct7» 

AralMa.    He  found  an  opponent  m  Origen,  and  that  date  he  was  travelling  in  Italj.  L'  ' 

was,  it  is  said,  induced  to  retract  his  doctrine,  return  he  occupied  himself  with  tl 

Kearly  contemporaneous  with  Theodotus  and  speculations,  his  caution  and  probably  tL. 

ArtemoUf  Praxeao  csme  to  Bome  from  Asia  tinctness  of  his  views  saving  him  irom  f*- 

Minor  and  taught  under  a  new  form  the  indi-  tion,  though  not  from  suspicion,  on  tLt  ^i' 

visible  unity  of  the  Godhead.    The  school  of  Calvin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Trimur:  . 

Artemon  represented  Christ  as  man  in  the  si-  ty.    At  Zurich  Bernardino  Ochino*  fli)  ^' 

militude  of  God ;  Praxeas  represented  him  as  associate  of  Socinus,  published  in  15'^^ :  j 

Qod  in  the  similitude  of  man,  the  humanity  logues  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Tn:>  T 

being  only  a  mask.    His  fame  as  a  brave  con-  indeed  every  other  cardinal  doctrine,  t3> 

feasor  shielded  Praxeas  from  suspicion,  and  mitted  to  severe  examination.  Matti^O* 

gave  considerable  currency  to  his  views  until  and  Giorgio  Blandrata  of  Salozzo  t^-^ 

Tertullian  brought  down  upon  them  his  fiery  and  about  Geneva  that  the  Father  aD<!t  ^' 

Clendos.    In  connection  with  Praxeas,  as  hold-  were  two  distinct  persons,  the  first  i-'   - 

I  essentially  the  same  opinions  of  Christ,  the  essence,  the  second  having  a  derired  c. 

name  of  No&tus  is  recorded  as  teaching  in  Smyr-  Calvin  was  obliged  to  use  his  antbority '  - 

na.    In  him  we  have  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  tiie  increasing  heresv.    BlandraU  witl:.''  < 

afterward  developed  by  Sabellius  in  the  middle  Zfirich ;  other  teaoiers  left  Sritzy,^'^ 

of  the  dd  century,  a  doctrine  which  saved*  the  Poland.   A  few  years  later  GioTanni  ^^^' 

divinity  of  the  Son  by  destroying  not  only  his  Gentilis,  a  Calabrian,  was  behesded  ii  f^^*  j 

humanity,  but  his  personality  as  a  member  of  false  doctrine  and  blasphemy,  bifl  op^^ 

the  Trinity.    Arianism  (see  Abiub)  originated  ing  similar  to  those  which  the  Spaci^T; . 

in  the  4th  century,  in  a  private  discussion  be-  vetus   had   disseminated  so  wideij  i^  - 

tweenArius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Fran<^  :  . 

bishop  Alexander,  the  latter  maintaining  the  was  now  the  refuge  of  the  Unitarian  i*««' 

essential  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  A  printing  establishment  at  ^^^  ^^ 

the  former  throwing  on  the  bishop  the  reproach  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus  abont  tbe  - 

of  Sabellianism,  and  asserting  that  there  was  a  of  the  16th  century.    The  nobility,  s  P^^; , 

time  when  the  Son  was  not — thus  denying  the  rich,  and  independent  dsss,  all  bat  sf>^<  " 

Son^s  eternity,  making  his  generation  depen-  on  their  own  estates,  encouraged  tbe  prj: 

dent  on  the  will  of  God,  and  assigning  to  him  of  the  reformation  in  their  most  mic^ 

a  position  subordinate  to  the  Supreme,  though  The  exiles  from  Italy  and  SwitzerJaDc 

solitary  and  unapproachable  by  any  other  creat-  Pinczow  their  head-quarters,  and  were^ 

ed  being.    This  doctrine  became  the  parent  of  as  Pinczovians.    For  10  years  they  "^^^ '.'. 

the  later  Socinianism,  and  through  that  the  di-  sued  their  inquiries  within  the  pale  ^i   -^^ 

reot  progenitor  of  the  Unitariansm  of  a  still  later  formed  church.  Gonesos  wroto  ^'^-^X;; 

day.— At  the  time  of  the  reformation  Unitarian-  the  Trinity.    Blandrata  wonid  v»  *s»  • 
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;>tiire  language  in  spealdjig  of  God.  and  London  that  Christ  was  not  God.    Nye  told 
Ut.     Stancar  taught  that  Christ  mediated  some  divines  of  the  assemhlj  that  ^^to  his 
. .  ui  onljr.    Gregory  Panli  openly  denied  his  knowledge  the  denying  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
AisteQce.     Statorius  contended  that  the  was  a  growing  opinion;"  and  Dr.  Owen  in 
y  Ghost  was  the  power  of  Grod^s  graoe  in  1655  wrote:  *^ There  is  not  a  city,  a  town^ 
.^oul.     The  Unitarians  were  called  eeclesia  scarce  a  village  in  England  wherein  some  of 
•/r ;  but  they  were  hardly  more  than  an  this  poison  is  not  poured  forth."    In  April, 
'  jTcinrzed  band  of  dissenters  till  F.  Socinus  1652,  copies  of  the  Racovian  catechism  were 
>  among  them  and  elaborated  the  system  burned  in  London,  an  indication  of  the  comiec* 
I'll  h:Ls  since  borne  his  name.    Socinus  spent  tion  between  Polish  Socinianism  and  English 
'  \1  years  in  Cracow,  and  left  it  only  when  Unitarianism.    The  first  anostle  of  Unitarian- 
It  mi  <'o  there  became  insecure.    With  Sigis-  ism  in  England  was  John  Biddle,  of  Magdalen 
.  1  111.  the  dark  days  of  Unitarianism  came  hall,  Oxford.    He  gathered  a  congregation  in 
riio  Jesuits  were  recalled  to  the  kingdom ;  London,  published  two  catechisms  setting  forth 
niiocsofdi^ity  and  emolument  were  given  a  rude  and  crude  scriptural  theology,  and  is 
'  le  Roman  Catholics ;  the  populace  was  in-  said  to  have  tran£Jated  the  Racovian  catechism 
itod  to  acts  of  violence  against  dissenters ;  into  English.    Biddle  had  gi*eat  scorn  for  **  the 
Socinus  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  brain-sick  notions  which  were  first  hatched 
Is  of  a  mob.    In  1627  the  church  in  Lublin  in  the  brains  of  Platonists  to  pervert  the  wor- 
•  broken  up;  in  1688  a  decree  was  passed  ship  of  the  true  Gk>d,"  and  was  zealous  in  op- 
*\'\w^  to  destruction  the  famous  school  at  posing  them  to  a  degree  that  brought  on  him 
•ow,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  8ocin-  serious  persecution.    The  council  of  state  di- 
nobles,  had  been  called  the  Athens  of  Sar-  rected  Dr.  Owen  to  refute  Biddle^s  views.    8o- 
:  ia.       The  outcasts   from  Racow  fled   to  cinian  opinions  were  vei'y  prevalent  in  the 
-eel in ;   but  that  place  was  also  doomed,  churchy  even  more  than  out  of  it,  some  said. 
>'ii   the  colloquy  of  Thorn  the  Unitarians  In  1705  we  hear  of  ^^  troops  of  Unitarian  and 
iL'  were  excluded.    A  decree  of  John  Casi-  Socinian  writers,  and  not  one  dissenter  found 
^  forbade  the  profession  of  Arianism  on  pain  among  them.^'  Thomas  Firmin,  a  most  earnest 
]  ^:ith.     Under  the  pressure  of  this  decree.  Unitarian,  disseminated  his  doctrines  within 
lb  was  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  establishment.  Milton^s  Unitarianism  seems 
>  years,  some  of  the  Unitarians  abandoned  not  to  have  been  suspected  in  his  time.    A 
Ir  t':iith,  and  others  abandoned  their  country  Calvinistic  member  of  the  church  of  England 
1  went  to  Transylvania,  Germany,  Silesia,  admitted  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were 
I  ^>^la,  and  the  Netherlands.    Pursued  by  au-  lapsing  into  Socinianism.    The  great  debate  on 
>r\x\\  hated  by  the  people  for  their  opinions,  the  Trinity  which  engaged  the  religious  world 
lei  among  themselves,  they  dragged  on  a  during  the  last  10  years  of  the  17th  century,  in 
It  111  existence  till  the  end  of  the  century,  which  South  and  Sherlock  took  so  conspicuous 
1  then  as  a  body  disappeared  from  all  other  a  part,  was  raised  by  Unitarians,  who  were 
!  it  lies  of  Europe    but  Transylvania. — In  numerous  and  able  enough  to  draw  attention 
»•  English  mind  Unitarian  opinions  took  root  to  their  opinions,  though  their  publications 
a   very  early  period  of  the  reformation,  bore  no  name  of  author,  publisher,  or  printer. 
•  lie  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  George  Van  Paris  Before  the  close  of  the  century  they  had  their 
t<i  burned   at  Smithfield    for  denying   the  own  places  of  worship  in  London.    The  writ- 
.[•er  divinity  of  Christ.    Francis  Wright  was  ings  of  Locke  favored  indirectly  the  progress 
-lie J  at  Norwich  in  1588  for  similar  opin-  of  Unitarian  views.    Locke  himself  disavowed 
i-i.    The  fires  were  lighted  again  in  Smith-  the  name  of  Socinian;  but  Edwards,  in  his 
'  1  24  years  later  to  bum  Arianism  in  the  '*  Socinianism  Unmasked,^^  made  a  direct  attack 
ly  of  Bartholomew  Legate.    The  same  year  on  his  *^  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.^'    The 
»".  12 )  Echvard  Wightman  suffered  at  the  stake  publication    of  Hartley's    "Observations   on 
I  L.'h  field  for  the  rather  inconsistent  heresies  Man"  gave  rise  to  a  new  school,  of  which  Jo- 
'  Eli.)Ditism  and  Arianism,  his  judges  prob-  seph  Priestley  was  the  head.    It  was  founded 
^  V  not  understanding  the  distinction,  but  on  the  principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy, 
fining  either  fair  cause  for  burning.   Among  accepted  religious  truths  on  the  evidence  of 
.'  humbler  classes  many  denied  the  Godhead  miracle,  and   limited  the  number   of    those 
Cliriiit,  some  asserting  his  simple  humanity,  truths  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  unity  of 
'  1. J  rs  claiming  for  him  an  angelic  nature.    At  God,  and  the    general    resurrection.     Their 
,  .1  or  period,  encouraged  by  the  free  thought  opinions  gained  ground  but  slowly.    Gf  this 
f  tlto  oiio  and  by  foreign  influences,  chiefly  stamp  was  the  Unitarianism  that  first  made  its 
•<n  Ih^lland,  the  doctrines  of  the  continent^  appearance  in  America  by  the  middle  of  the 
'iti-Trinitarians  prevailed  extensively.     The  last  century.    Emlyn's  **  Inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
.  M<>'1s  of  London  and  York  found  Socinianism  turo  Account  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  republished 
:  >rii<hil)le  enough  in  1640  for  the  direction  of  in  Boston  in  1756,  and  extensively  circulated; 
^[K'cial  canon  against  it.    The  noet  Suckling  and  the  general  tone  of  thought  in  Boston  was 
I .  •  fed  to  it  a  separate  chapter  in  liis  *^  Account  decidedly  Unitarian  SO  years  later.    A  Unita- 
t  U-li^MOQ  by  Reason."    Under  the  long  par-  rian  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam* 
jiiciit  the  doctrine  was  openly  preachea  in  bridge  in  1805.    Ten  years  later,  the  republi* 
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oation  in  Boston  of  Belsham's  chapter  on  the  and  with  a  fbw  the  t  jpe  of  a  new  order  <f ':: 

**  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  man  b^gSj-  the  inangnnitor  of  a  n&%  ?in 

Churches  in  America,"  in  his  *^  Memoir  of  Lind-  state.    Some,  while  refasmg  to  aaenbe  ^  . : 

sey,*'  brought  on  the  controTersy'  between  Dr.  omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  onm^incvi 

Ohanning  and  Dr.  Worcester  which  resulted  in  have  claimed  for  him  infidlibility,  lDipe«c^>:- 

a  separation  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  "  Or-  and  a  perfectlj  righteous  will ;  otho?  . 

thodoz,'*  and  the  establishment  of  a  sect.    But  contended  that  his  whole  nature  was  ecir 

American  Unitarianism  was  to  no  considerable  within  human  limitations.    One  ekes  ^eak 

extent  an  echo  of  English  thought.    Channing  Ohrist  as  sayiour,  mediator,  intereeaFrr, 

exerted  a  powerfnl  influence  on  American  and  final  judge ;  another  class  drop  all  ^feC9c>  r-* 

even  on  English  Unitarianism,  and  gaye  them  lations,  and  know  him  oalj  as  teaeber,    . 

a  new  direction,  partly  by  withdrawing  interest  ener,  and  guide.  Here  heis  Tenerated  &&  I 

from  points  of  controversial  divinity,  partly  by  there  he  is  loved  as  brother.    The  Pol^  ' 

subordinating  theories  and  religion  to  the  reli-  tarians  debated  the  point  of  offericf  i~^^ 

gions  life,  but  more  by  bringing  into  light  the  honors  to  Christ    Socinus,  though  refs^::: 

spiritual  elements  of  human  nature,  and  thus  accept  the  pre^xistence,  refused  theCi^'e*^ 

initiating  the  practice  of  trying  religious  sys-  name  to  such  as  would  not  pray  tu  -^ 

tems  by  the  mstincts  and  sentiments  of  the  There  have  been  Unitarians  who  iKk^'  '- 

soul.    To  Channing  Unitarianism  owes  much  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  person ;  but  nov  ^  i 

of  its  freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatic  as  we  know,  all  agree  in  oonaderiof  n  s . 

trammels.    The  writings  of  Lessing,  Eichhorn,  fluence. — ^The  rejection  of  the  dogma  ^^' 

Herder,  Schleiermacher,De  Wette,  and  Strauss,  deity  of  Christ  has  brought  with  it  tL^-**? 

the  transcendental  philosophy,  the  historical  tion,  in  more  or  less  absolute  fonn«  f'  >* 

criticism,  were  all  welcomed  and  studied  by  characteristiodogmasin  the  creed  of  C.^'^* 

the  successors  of  Channing,  and  all  contributed  dom.     The  doctrine  of  total  deprmTitT  . 

largely  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of  moral  inability  was  among  the  first  to  fil  - 

thought,  which  was  adopted  with  most  enthu-  Unitarians  contend  for  man^s  power  to  ?? . 

siasm  by  Unitarians,  and  was  represented  in  moral  Illumination ;  most  daim  a  freed>x 

England  by  James  Martineau,  and  in  the  United  choice  between  good  and  eyil,  and  tb«  ris:-. 

States  by  Theodore  Parker. — The  creed  of  power  to  obey  the  light.    A  few  awtft 

Unitarians  is  not  easily  defined,  for  the  reason  doctrine  of  a  fall,  but  hold  that  its  oonseqct*  - 

that  they  disavow  all  right  to  frame  or  impose  were  never  destructive  of  the  innate  r^.^ 

authoritative  statements  of  opinion.    Sooinian-  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  law  written  v. 

ism  was  a  clear  and  coherent  scheme  of  theo-  heart ;  a  few  reject  the  doctrine  of  hen*^.~ 

logical  doctrine;  but  Socinianism  was  never  and  transmitted  qualities,  and  nia™*^-'^-  - 

identical  with  Unitarianism ;  the  early  English  the  soul  of  each  new-bom  child  is  like  £  ^ 

Unitarians  took  pains  to  signify  their  dissent  of  white  paper  unpledged  to  good  or  eTil:?* 

from  the  system  of  Socinus,  and  at  present  very  others  recognize  the  law  of 


few  Unitarians  are  Socinians.    On  one  point  contend  that  man,  instead  of  begissk.- 

only  Unitarians  have  been  always  agreed,  viz.,  career  as  a  perfect  being,  began  at  the  h'  * 

tiie  subordination  of  Christ.   But  respecting  the  point  of  imperfection,  and  has  since  bee?  ? . 

degree  of  the  subordination,  and  the  extent  to  mg  progress  toward  his  full  developicA' 

which  other  doctrines  of  Christendom  have  been  mind  and  character.    With  tbedofmi<'^ 

affected  by  it,  there  has  been  no  agreement,  pravity  fell  that  of  the  infinite  aacrifiee.  a 

There  are  Unitarians  who  accept  the  Trinity  in  rious  atonement  being  nnneoesssary,  sii^  r 

a  philosophical  sense,  while  rejecting  the  deity  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  hb  owr.  r 

of  Christ;  and  there  are  those  not  Unitarians  and  spiritual  powers;  and  impossible^ s^*k^ 

who  accept  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  reject  the  Christ  has  lost  the  rank  necessary  to  rertk' 

Trinity.   Some  Unitarians  have  held  that  Christ  sacrifice  adequate  to  the  great  &i±    Tbt  T- 

was  an  angelio  being,  from  the  beginning  asso-  tarian  view  of  the  atonement  depends  cf  ^  ^ 

dated  with  the  Father,  and  through  him  creat-  on  the  view  of  Christ  and  of  human  w^' 

ing  the  world.    Others  have  conceived  him  as  and  so  belief  ranges  all  the  way  fnm  n  r  *. 

a  human  being,  miraculously  endowed  and  su-  fied  conception  of  a  Savionr^a  redeeming  > ' 

pematurally  qualified  to  bring  a  revelation  of  to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  fhnctii'  '  ■ 

truth.    Others  again  have  regarded  him  as  a  dischaiged  in  his  ofiSce  of  teacher  and  eitr. 

simple  man  of  wonderful  spiritual  gifts,  by  — ^The  first  phase  of  Unitarianism  in  asr  ^ 

which  he  obtained  an  extraorainary  but  natural  try  may  be  most  fitly  described  as  Anti'I^' 

mastery  over  souls  and  bodies,  and  through  tarianism ;  the  next,  a  foller  statement  i^'  * 

which  he  organized  a  society  called  the  churdi.  nmple  positive  doctrine,  the  unity  of  Gc^ 

Some  have  asserted  and  some  have  denied  his  first  the  divine  unity  was  conoelTed  ne?-' 

nreexistence ;  some  have  admitted  and  some  cally,  as  unitheism,  in  opi>osition  to  tmK^' 

have  rejected  his  miraculous  birth;  some  have  and  polytheism ;  the  Ood  waa  a  be^g  c4'  i' ' 

doubted,  while  others  have  laid  stress  on  his  video  metaphysical  personality,  of  a  an^^^ 

miraculous  history ;  with  some  he  has  been  an  sciousness.    He  was  the  one  God  of  tV  .V 

inspired  prophet,  with  others  an  ideal  man,  with  brews,  an  individual  being  who  dwelt  ei?^- 

others  a  perfect  example  of  moral  excellence,  to  his  works,  ruled  them  fix>ni  without,  as^ccs- 
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EngliBh  Unitarlaiu  have  been  la>^y  interested    ed  not  until  he  experienced  wlut  be  ys. 

in  philanthropic  undertakizigs.    They  early  es-  as  the  new  birtii.     This  new  a^h 

tablished  the  domestic  mission  in  London ;  and  him  to  institute  meetings  dmiog  tk  feci 

at  present  they  haye  10  laborers  at  work  in  prater  and  religions  conference.  Tkr* 

London,    Birmingham,    Bristol,    Manchester,  excited  by  these  proceedings,  isd tlk r- 

Liverpool,  and  Hcdifax.  XJnitarianism  in  Amer-  destitution  of  the  country,  induced  Lio' 

ioa  had  its  birth  and  still  has  its  head-quarters  in  bams  and  groves  in  yarions  places  or.s 

in  Boston.    If  it  goes  to  other  parts  of  the  his  pastoral  charge,  what  woe  eilled  : 

oonntry,  it  goes  with  New  Englanders.    There  meetings/*    To  one  of  these,  held  t: 

are  in  the  United  States  about  263  societies,  of  Long^s,  in  Lancaster  co.,  all  persons  r. 

which  Massachusetts  has  164,  and  the  city  of  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  wiUtc»cr 

Boston  21 ;  Maine  has  16,  New  Hampshire  15,  to  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  weree^- 

Vermont  8,  Rhode  Island  8,  Connecticut  2,  invited.    A  large  assembly,  in  which  L 

New  York  IS.  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  5,  ans,  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Dtmkers,  i- 

Maryland  2,  Ohio  5,  Illinois  11,  Wisconsin  2,  and  Moravians  were  represented,  conTdf. 

and   Missouri,   Kentucky,  Minnesota,    South  among  the  number  was  found  Mir&  h 

Carolina,  Louisiana,  California,  and  the  district  a  Mennonite  preacher,  who  had  >I^  - 

of  Columbia,  each  1.    There  are  about  839  time  before  obtained  what  he  deemed :. 

ministers.    The  ^*  Christians'^  of  the  West,  a  life.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  renurbl'i; 

very  numerous  body,  are  Unitarian  in  theol-  tive  sermon  by  Boehm,  Otterbein  ir?^ 

ogy ;  so  for  the  most  part  are  the  Universalists.  embracing  him,  exdaimed :  '^  We  are  kti 

The  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  .1 

Unitarian,  and  so  is  the  Meadville  (Penn.)  the-  church.    Otterbein  and  Boehm  UboreJ: 

ological  school.    The  periodicals  published  by  er  for  more  than  60  years;  and  as  the . 

the  denomination  are  8  in  number.  The  Amer-  preaching  became  numerous,  lajmeo  -e 

ican  Unitarian  association  commenced  its  exist-  from  the  converts  were  hcensed  U 

enoe  in  May,  1825.    Its  purpose  was  to  effect  These  laborers  at  first  held  confereECr 

*'^  more  systematic  union  and  a  concentration  of  great  meetings ;  but  when  this  bectnx  l 

labors  by  which  interest  may  be  awakened,  con-  ticable,  annual  conferences  were  &r 

fidenoe  inspired,  and  efficiency  produced."  On  where  preachers  were  licensed,  exaicii 

the  same  day,  without  concert,  a  similar  associa-  ciplined,  and  directed  in  their  Ia^> 

tion  was  formed  in  England,  bearing  the  title  of  1859  the  church  had  29  annual  cos:^- 

the  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.  In  1,150  ministers,  700  of  whomirer^i'- 

the  first  year  the  American  association  receiv-  886  circuits;    25  stations;   224  mk' 

hd.  less  than  $1,800 ;  now  it  receives  annually  of  which  were  established  in  185^'^  * 

from  $12,000  to  $18,000.    It  has  assbted nearly  preaching  places;  880  meeting  houses 

100  churches  which  required  foreign  aid ;  issued  classes;  and  84,000  members.    Itbi«- 

277  tracts,  in  editions  varying  from  2,000  to  ton,  Ohio,  an  extenaive  printing  esUK^  - 

8,000   copies,  making   a   total  of  1,764,000,  where  several  periodicals  and  a  varietj' 

beside  reports  and  miscellaneous  tracts ;  dis-  are  issued,  in  English  and  German.  I*  * 

tributed  1,100  sets  of  Dr.  Channing^s  works,  institutions  of  learning,  viz. :  Ottertt: 

and  1,500  copies  of  Dr.  Peabody's  "  Doctri-  versity,  Ohio ;    HartsviUe  unitcrsitj 

nal  Lectures;^'  expended  in  8  years  for  the  Michigan  collegiate  institute,  MichM  ^'^ 

purchase,  printing,  and  publication  of  books,  college,  Iowa;    Blandinsville  semioi^ 

$48,090;  employed  as  many  as  20  home  mis-  Fremont  seminary,   Kansas;    and  ^c 

sionaries;    and  for  several  years  supported  a  college,  Oregon.     The  United  Bt^ 

missionary  in  India.     Closely  affiliated  with  Christ  have  but  one  grade  of  wsaf^^ 

the  association  is  the  ^'Christian  Book  and  Arminian  in  theology,  and  supply  th«>^'- 

Pamphlet  Society,"  established  by  young  men  es  with  preaching  on  the  itinerant  ^ 

in  1827,  which  in  the  past  9  years  has  circu-  have  quarterly,  annual,  and  geoenl  > 

lated  gratuitously  over  88,000  pamphlets  and  ences.    The  -highest  ecdesiasticsl  ^J ' 

'4,500  books.    The  missionary  and  charitable  general  conference,  which  meets  everj  4^ 

societies  in  Boston  under  Unitarian  support  or  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  tb«  > 

patronage  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  ence  districts  elected  by  ballot,  ereryr 

mentioned  here.  of  the  church  being  entitled  to  rotr 

UNITAS  FRATRUM.    See  Mobavians.  slaveholder,  no  adhering  member  of  4p^  " 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  Prot-  combination,  and  no  manufiwtnrer.  ^- 

estant  church,  having  no  ecclesiastical  connec-  drinker  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  t^' i  - 

tion  with  the  Moravians,  with  whom  they  are  her  of  the  church.    They  re^ird  a  chir- 

frequently  confounded.    They  arose  among  the  heart  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  i£^~ 

Germans  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.    In  1752  ship.    Baptism  is  administered  breitber^ 

Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the  ling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each  m&a^-  \ 

German  Reformed  chuFch,  sent  out  to  America  permitted  to  exercise  his  own  jod^^j 

by  the  synod  of  Holland,  began  to  preach  in  gard  to  the  mode ;  infiuits  ue  ^^^t* 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  but  soon  becoming  convinced  it  is  desired.    Open  conmiunioa  at  tbej^:  \ 

that  he  was  not  himself  a  converted  man,  rest-  table  is  practisea.    Until  about  18S5  *>  - 
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f brethren  in  Christ  confined  their  lahors  al-  enactments  and  sometimes  as  the  gOTemmaiii 
t  exclusivelytopersonsspcakingtheGerman  directed,  byapractical  acceptance  of  thebreak- 
ziage;  bat  at  present  bj  far  the  greater  num-  ing  of  the  bread  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
of  the  communicants  speak  English.    They  the  authorities  of  the  united  church;   but  U 
i'  churches  in  the  eastern,  middle,  sonthem,  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introdaetioo 
western  states,  in  most  of  the  territories,  of  a  new  liturgical  book,  the  Agenda,    A  tho- 
in  Canada.    In  some  of  the  western  states  ological  commission,   appointed   to    compose 
:   church  is  among  the  largest  denomina-  such    an   instrument,  accomplished   nothing, 
i  >. — See  ^^  History  of  the  United  Brethren  in  The  king  then  published  an  AgeruUk,  whi& 

i  ^t,"  by  G.  Lawrence.              had  been  introduced  by  his  cabinet  (1862)  into 

N ITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH,  an  the  court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 

t.shistical  denomination  in  Germany,  which  introduced  into  the  garrison  churches  of  his 

-o  in  1817  out  of  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  oon- 

lleformed  churches.    Attempts  at  uniting  gregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflict- 

0  two  churches  were  made  as  early  as  ing  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  previously 
:»,  when  leading  theologians  of  both  schools  been  used  in  the  different  provinces.     Many 

1  ti  conference  at  Marburg.  Though  fruit-  objections  were  raised  against  the  Agenda^  es- 
.  these  attempts  were  often  renewed,  and  pecially  by  the  strict  Lutherans;  and  when  la 
'V  relijL^ious  conferences  between  theolo-  1834  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  in- 
)  ^  of  the  two  denominations  were  held  at  troduction  into  all  non-united  as  well  as  united 

-ic  in  1631,  andatCasselinl661.    In  1703  congregations  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of 

leric  J.  of  Prussia  convened  several  Lu-  strict    Lutherans  seceded  from  tlie  national 

an  and  Reformed  theologians  at  Berlin,  to  church.     For  several  years  the  government 

]ss  the  practicability  of  a  union.    He  erect-  endeavored  by  the  suspension  of  ministers  to 

union  churches  at  Berlin  and  Charlotten-  coerce  them  back  into  the  national  chnroh; 

s.  and  had  the  orphans  of  the  two  denomi-  but  in  1845  Frederic  William  IV.  conceded 

Ills  brought  up  in  the  same  establishments;  liberty  of  worship.    They  then  organized  an 

the  Lutheran  clergy  made  a  successful  independent  Lutheran  church,  which  nnmber- 

-t;iiice  to  the  progress  of  these  schemes,  ed  in  1861  about  60,000  members.     All  the 

I  Man  of  Union"  proposed  by  Hemm  and  rest  of  the  former  Lutheran  and  Reformed 

f,  theologians  of  Tubingen  from  1710  to  churches  of  Prussia,  embracing  about  10,000,* 

1,  met  with  little  favor.    Frederic's  succes-  00§  souls,  are  nominally  connected  with  toe 

Frederic  William  L,  issued  several  decrees  United  Evangelical  church.      There  is  great 

jned  to  promote  a  union.    The  rise  of  ra-  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  nature 

dUin,  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  extent  of  the  union  by  which  the  Unijted 

>  i.^cd  the  theologians  generally  in  favor  of  a  Evangelical  church  has  been  called  into  exist- 

»n  of  the  two  churches,  whose  distinctive  ence.     One  party — generally  called  the  ooo- 

t-*,  it  was  generally  admitted,  had  but  few  federalists — under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Heng- 

f  vers  among  the  clergy  of  either.    Schlei-  stenberg  and  the  late  Dr.  Stahl,  maintain  that 

irher  proposed  to  establish  at  first  only  an  the  union  consists  in  a  mere  external  confedera- 

•inal  cliiirch  unity,  and  to  leave  the  contro-  tion  and  subjection  to  the  same  general  churoli 

icsof  scientific  theology  open  to  discussion,  government;  that  the  individual  churches  re- 

tercentenary  of  the  reformation  in  1817  main  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  (if  they  have  ei» 

It  length  to  the  practical  establishment  of  pressly  adopted  the  union)  United;  and  that  if 

union,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right  of  adhering  to  the  old  standards  of 

ly  of  its  advocates,  was  to  consist  at  first  the  Lutheran  confession  should  be  curtailed,  it 

in  the  establishment  of  a  common  church  would  become  the  duty  of  the  party  to  secede. 

."•nnieut  and  the  common  celebration  of  A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  consen- 

Lord's  supper.      The  leadership  in  this  eus  party,  takes  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible 

(^  rnent  was  assumed  and  has  ever  since  and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and 

Mnaintained  by  the  government  of  Prussia.  Reformed  confessions.     It  controls  the  theo- 

r!t'r;ry  of  Berlin  issued  a  declaration  in  logical  faculties  of  most  of  the  universities,  not 

-r  of  the  union,  and  a  circular  of  the  min-  only  in  Prussia,   but  in  the   other  German 

~  of  the  interior  confirmed  it,  and  decreed  states.     Among  its  lending  men  are  Nitzsch« 

tlie  united  church  should  bear  henceforth  Twesten,  Hoffmann,  Niedner,  Tholuck,  Jnliiia 

Time  Evangelical  Christian  church.     It  Mtiller,  .Tacohi,  Dorner,  Lange,  Liebner,  Stier, 

!  liouirlit  that  the  union  would  be  gradually  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Ebrard,  Ilerzog,  and  Rothe. 

peaceably  consummated  by  an  agreement  A  third  party,  frequently  designated  as  the 

I  -viuv^  a  constitution,  church  property,  and  union  party,  reject  the  authoritative  character 

i:iry   Usages.     It  was  also  decided  that  of  the  old  symbolical  books  of  both  the  Lo» 

Lorrl's  supper  should  be  celebrated  by  a  theran  and  the  Reformed  denominations,  and 

e  bnaking  of  the  bread  and  a  faithful  reci-  base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simfdy,  claiming 

*n  of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institu-  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  subjecting  the 

For  several  years  this  work  appeared  to  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

!i  j)rc>cess  of  accomplishment  in  the  several  to  critical  examination.    This  party  embraces 

e-iastical  corporations,  sometimes  by  publio  many  of  the  disciples  of  Schleiermaoher,  the 
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Mhool  of  Tabing«n,  and  a  nnnber  of  liberal  Ck>d  on  the  Atlantio  to  the  PacUk,  neir  tk« 

divines  of  different  shades  of  opinion.     The  parallel  of  lat.  42%  about  2,600  ol,  and  tLt 

second  and  third  parties  agreed  in  asking  for  greatest  breadth  firom  Madawaska  in  MiiM 

the  introduction  of  a  presbjterian  church  con-  to  Key  West  in  Florida,  about  1,600  uu  tl« 

sdtation,  embracing  district,  provincial,  and  mean  length  being  about  2^400  01.  and  tlie  dm 

general  synods;  but  their  exertions  were  vis-  breadth  about  1,800  m.    The  line  of  tbefroo- 

oronsly  resisted  by  the  confederalists.    Fred-  tier  toward  British  America  measoresS,SO>]r., 

eric  William  IV.,  who  repeatedly  declared  his  and  that  toward  Mexico  1,456  m.    The  Ik>4> 

Irish  to  restore  full  self-government  to  the  dary  line  on  the  ocean,  including  the  Itrper  ::• 

national  church,  convoked  in  1846  a  general  dentations,  is  12,609  m.,  of  which  6,8€1  m.  i.". 

^ynod,  in  order  to  complete  her  organization,  on  the  Atlantic,  8,467  m.  on  the  gulf  of  M<ri:(\ 

The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution  and  2,281  m.  on  the  Pacific.    With  the  «i- 

of  1848,  but  resumed  in  1856  by  another  gen-  ception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  K.  L  cni< 

oral  conference,  and  besan  to  be  carried  out  the  shores  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  are  i«f . 

upon  the  accession  to  the  government  of  the  while  those  on  the  Pacific  are  mo^j  U.d  dj 

regent,  now  King  William  I.,  in  1858. — ^The  ex*  rocky.    The  most  important  indentatioDs  trt 

ample  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  consolidating  Passamaqooddy,  Frenchman's.  Penobscot,  Ct* 

the  Lutiieran  and  Reformed  churches  into  a  co,  Massachusetts,  Buzzard's,  aew  York,  Riri- 

United  Evangelical  church  was  followed  in  a  tan,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays,  tnd  Lii 

number  of  other  German  states.    Thus  the  Island,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  sounda  oa  L4 

onion  was  introduced,  either  by  resolution  of  Atlantic ;  Tampa,  Appalachee,  AppalscL-  o i 

ajyaods  or  by  a  general  vote,  in  Nassau  (1817),  Pensacola,  Mobile,  6lack,  Baratana,  Atciiii- 

^e  Bavarian  Palatinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821),  laya,  Vermilion,  (Galveston,  Matsgoida,  Jin> 

and  even  in  Wurtemberg  (1827),  where  the  Re-  sas,  and  Corpus  Christi  lyiys  on  the  gulf;  kA 

formed  church  had  hai^ly  an  existence.    The  Son  Francisco  bay  and  the  struts  of  Ja»  •> 

imion  may  be  considered  permanentiy  estab-  Fuca  on  the  Pacific    Politically  the  rvp.'  -: 

llahed  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  in  Baden,  is  divided  into  34  states,  8  territorio  <  > 

in  both  of  which  the  church  has  a  prcsbyterian  cludinff  Arizona,  not  yet  organized),  tad  ti« 

oonstitution,  inclusive  of  a  general  synod,  which  federal  district  of  Columbia.    For  cooreuit  :^ 

in  both  churches  is  unanimous  in  maintidning  the  states  are  generally  classified  by  georv 

the  union.     In  the  other  state  churches,  in  phers  as  follows :  eastern  or  Nev  El;  .U 

which  the  oonsistorial  element  still  prevails  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  VermoDt  Mi^ 

over  the  synodal,  the  views  of  the  churches  sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticat;  tB-*- 

aad  oonffregations  on  the  subject  have  never  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PeaoiTlu'  i 

been  fuUy  ascertained,  and  their  final  relation  Delaware;  southern  states,  Maryland,  Mrr-^ 

to  the  United  Evangelical  church  can  be  de-  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  <yeoi;gtA.  F/  * 

termined  only  after  a  completion  of  their  ec-  ida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  LouisisBS,  Tnt: 

cleeiastical   constitution.     8axony,    Hanover,  western  states,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ke&t''.«'. 

Bavaria  proper,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wlojt.*-:, 

several  other  states  were  too  exclusively  Lu-  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Eanssa,  (}«M.'''-4 

theran,  Switzerland  too  exclusively  Reformed,  Oregon.    The  southern  and  western  lUUi  Lt 

to  fall  in  with  the  movement.    In  Austria  and  sometimes  also  subdivided  as  follows :  tcraiiK.-:. 

France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Maryland, Vimnia,  North  Carolina,  Sooth  Cr^ 

ehorches  has  also  many  friends,  but  nothing  lina,  Georgia,  Florvla;  south- western,  AIa^' -^ 

has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  practical  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arksosii*  T<i- 

•xecution.    In  the  United  States  there  is  a  nessce;  north-western, Kentucky, Ohio. Hki- 

bnnoh  of  the  United  Evangelical  churcli  of  gan,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin,  Hiu>«^^ 

Oennany,  called  Etangeliseher  KirchewBtrein  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Cslifomia,  Ot«^5 

d»  Weitmi,  founded  at  St.  Louis  in  1841.— See  The  date  of  admission  of  the  states  i&to  t> 

Bering,  Oe$chiehte  der  hirehlichen  Uniaruver*  Unionandof  the  organization  of  the  t^rriUTA 

•ueke  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1836-'8);  Nitzsch,  Ur-  their  area,  and  their  population  aceordiogc  t^* '  ' 

kundenhueh  der  3fangelisehen  Union  (Bonn,  successive  decennisl  censuses,  sre  •he**':  - 

1653);  Julius  Mailer,  Die  Eeangelitehe  Union  tables  I.,  II.,  andllL   The  areas  are  drriuv  Ji 

(Leipsic,  1864) ;  Stahl,  Die  Luiherikhe  Kirehe  some  insUnces  from  the  result  of  state  fsnt  <>^ 

ymd  die  Union  (Beriin,  1858).  The  total  area  of  the  states  and  tcrritori^  »^ 

UNITED  PROVINCES.  See  Nethbrlands.  cording  to  the  report  of  the  topogr^»bit»:  \ : 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Tbs,  a  reau  made  at  tiie.dose  of  185S,  sod  k  •'^ 

republic  in  North  America,  lying  between  lat.  quenUy  revised  and  amended,  is  2.968,^  S 

24^  80'  and  49"*  N.  and  between  long.  66^"  50'  m..  of  which  820,680  sq.  m.  belonged  toth«  > 

iBd  124°  80'  W.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  British  public  at  tiie  peace  of  178S ;  about  S^iT^  * 

America,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  m.  were  added  by  the  parefaase  of  L»|<-^ 

br  Uie  river  St  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Superior,  66,900  by  the  acquisition  of  FloHda.  Si^ 

Hnron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  OnUrio ;  E.  by  the  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  808,0&i  ' .  '  ^ 

▲tiantio  ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  Oregon  treaty,  and  650,456  by  the  ^t\  -* 

Mexico;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  treaties.    Mr.  Kennedy,  supertntendiDt  cc  (^' 

graatestlengthof  this  vast  region  is  from  Gape  census  bureau,  enfimitei  the  toCsl  tfM  » 
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3,830,572  flq.  m.    The  oommiidoner  .of  the  iiebeo»  Oonneotieat,  Had8(«f  DeUwire^  Swi^ 

general  laikd  office  in  1860  eetimated  the  land  quehanna,  Potomao,  Jamee,  Ohowaot  Boanoke^ 

area  of  the  states  and  territories  at  2,943,257  ramlico  or  Tar  river,  Neuse,  Oape  Fear,  Great 

sq.  m.  or  1,883,744,000  aores ;  or  including  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha,  all 

Indian  territorj,  8,010,277  sq.  m.  or  1,926,-  of  which  exoeed  300  m.  in  length,  and  are  navi- 

636,800  acres.    The  population  of  the  13  oolo-  gable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

nies  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  8.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  dope,  flowing 

revolution  in  1775  was  2,803,000,  including  into  the  gulf  of  Mesdoo,  the  principal  of  which, 

about  500,000  slaves.     Table  IV.  gives  the  £.  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Appalachicola 

number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane  and  the  Mobile,  and  their  affluents,  and  W,  of 

persons  in  the  United  States  in  1850  and  1860;  tiie  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazoa, 

table  Y.,  the  increase  per  cent,  of  the  popu-  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande.     4.  The  rivers 

lation  of  each  state  and  territory  during  tne  10  which  flow  into  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  moat 

years  next  preceding  each  decennial  census;  important  are  the  Oolumbia,  which  has  several 

table  VL,  the  nativities  of  the  white  and  laige  affluents;  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 

free  colored  population  in  1850  ;  table  VII.,  Joaquin,  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 

the   capitals   of  the   states  and   territories,  oisco;  and  the  great  Ck>lorado  of  th»  West, 

their  population  to  the  square  mile,  the  valu-  which  has  its  terminns  in  the  gulf  of  Oalifor- 

ntion  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the  nia.    Few  countries  in  the  world  contain  ao 

nnmber  of  representatives  of  each  state  in  con-  many  lakes  as  the  United  States,  though  these 

gress  under  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860;  are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  por- 

and  table  VIII.,  the  population  of  all  the  cities  tion.     Of  the  five  great  lakes,  as  Uiey  are 

and  towns  of  the  United  States  having  over  called,  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  it» 

12,000  inhabitants  in  1860.    The  uncivilized  elobe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  newly 

Indians  are  not  included  in  the  census  re-  discovered  and  imperfectly  known  lakes  in  the 

turns,  and  the  Indian  territory,  not  forming  interior  of  Africa,  four,  viz.,  Superior,  Hnnm, 

a   component  part  of  the   republic,  though  Erie,  and  Ontario,  lie  on  the  northern  border, 

belonging  to  it,  is  not  counted  in  estimating  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in  Brit- 

the  area.     It  has  an  area  of  74,127  sq.  m.  ish  America,  while  Midugan  is  wholly  within 

In  1789  the  nnmber  of  Indians  within  the  ter-  the  territory  of  the  republio.    So  is  nearly  all 

ritoryof  the  United  States  was  76,000.   By  the  of  Ohamplfdn,  another  lake  of  great  length, 

acquisition  of  new  territory  this  number  was  though  far  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  fivegreat 

rdsed  to  129,366  in  1825,  exclusive  of  those  in  lakes.    Near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Onani> 

the  Missouri  valley ;  and  to  400,764  in  1853,  plain,  in  New  York,  is  Lake  George,  renowned 

though  all  the  tribes  have  been  rapidly  dimin-  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  a  feature  equally 

ishing.    The  numbers  reported  in  1853  were  charaeteristio  of  a  number  of  other  lakes  in  the 

distributed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  neighboring  wilderness  of  the  Adirondao,  and 

follows:  in  the  Indian  territory,  91,428;  New  of  others  in  New  England.    Among  the  last 

York,  3,745;  North  Carolina,  1,600;  South  Oar-  mentioned,  the  most  importuit  are   Moose* 

olina,  200 ;  Florida,  500 ;  Alabama,  100 ;  Mis-  head  in  Maine,  Winnipiseogee  in  New  Hamp* 

sissippi,  1,000 ;  Texas,  29,000 ;  Wisconsin  and  shire,  and  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly 

Minnesota,  29,786 ;  Oalifornia,  100,000 ;  Ore-  in  Vermont  and  partly  m  Canada.    The  north* 

gon  and  Washington  territory,  23,000 ;  Utah,  ern  part  of  Maine  is  thickly  strewn  with  lakes 

11,500;  New  Mexico,  45,000;  Missouri  valley  of  great  beauty  and  considerable  size;  and  ia 

(Blaokfeet,  Sioux,  and  other  tribes),  43,430;  the  almost  every  part  of  New  England  sheets  of 

plains,  or  Arkansas  river  (Kio ways,  Comanches,  water  are  abnndantly  found  under  the  designa* 

Pawnees,  &c.))  20,000.    In  Dec.  1861,  the  gov-  tion  of  ponds,  which  in  Europe  from  their  siae 

emment  held  relations  with  152  tribes,  com-  and  beauty  would  be  classed  as  lakes.    The 

prising  239,506  persons,  of  whom  -^  were  fe-  central  and  western  parts  of  New  York  con« 

males. — ^The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  exdu-  tain  several  large  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of 

sive  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  washes  a  por*  which  are  Otsego,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and 

tionof  the  northern  frontier,  may  be  comprised  Skaneateles.    In  the  southern  states  lakes  of 

in  four  distinct  classes.    1.  The  Mississippi  and  fresh  water  are  rarely  found  except  in  Florida, 

its  afiluenta,  which  drain  the  entire  re^on  be-  where  the  principal  is  Okeechobee,  and  in  Loa« 

tween  the  AHeghanies  and  the  Rocky  moun-  isiana,  where  there  are  many  lakes  formed  by 

tains.    The  chief  of  these  affluents  are,  on  the  expansions  of  the  numerous  rivers.    Of  theee 

£.,  the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Yazoo ;  latter.  Lakes  L'AUemand  and  Chetimaches  are 

and  on  the  W.,  the  IMQnnesota,  Des  Moines,  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the  states  of  the  north** 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  river.     Several  west,  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Wisconsin  and 

of  these  rivers  are  streams  of  the  first  class,  Minnesota;  the  great  number  and  size  of  thoaa 

from  1,000  to  2,000  m.  in  length,  while  many  in  the  latter  form  indeed  one  of  its  most  r^ 

of  the  secondary  affluents  have  courses  extend*  markable  geographical  features.     The  most 

ing  from  300  to  1,000  m.    2.  The  rivers  which  noted  lakes  in  the  states  and  territories  on  the 

rise  in  the  Alleghany  chain  and  flow  into  the  Pacific  side  are  the  Great  Salt  lake  and  Pyramid 

Atlantic.    Of  these,  the  most  important,  be-  lake  in  Utah,  Klamath  lake  in  Oregon,  and  Tn* 

ginning  at  the  N.  £.,  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken*  lare  kike  in  California.— The  principal  mountain 
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eht&D»  of  the  United  States  are  the  Bookj  of  their  course. — The  geological  ftitoatft- 

mountains  in  the  west  and  the  Alleghanies  in  states  heing  described  in  the  aoeomt  of  <i 

the  east,  the  former  being  much  the  loftier  and  one  under  its  own  name,  itonlyremaiiist':  7^ 

more  eztensiye.    These  two  chains  divide  the  sent  a  general  outline  of  the  formatMni  z  'i  * 

oountry  into  three  great  geographical  regions :  range  tiirongh  the  country.    The  moR  l. 

the  Atlantic  slope,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  rocks,  and  no  doubt  the  oldest  kaown  s^n^ 

the  Atlantic  ocean ;  tlie  Pacific  slope,  from  the  the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  thoae  desipi: . 

Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Mis-  the  Canadian  geologists  'the  lanreatiia  vr 

sissippi  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  They  consist  of  gneiss  more  or  lea  rn 

ranges.    The  Rocky  mountains  are  a  continua-  quartz  rock,  limestones,  dolomites,  co^  i 

tion  northward  of  the  OordiUeras  of  Central  ates,  and,  in  the  upper  portion,  of  fc!6:. 

America  and  Mexico,  and  traverse  in  several  rocks  and  great  bodies  of  iron  ore.   Ti  ~ 

ranges  an  area  1,000  m.  broad  from  £.  to  W.,  largely  developed  over  a  great  portion  ^-  . 

embracing  in  all  its  parts  nearly  1,000,000  sq.  ada,  where  they  attain  a  thickness  of  4Ci." 

m.     The  most  easterly  of  these  ranges,  runs  and  also  occur  in  the  United  States  in  :l 

through  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colo-  rondao  region  of  northern  New  York. 

rado,  and  Nebraska,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  crystalline  formations  differ  from  those  re. 

between  Dacotah  and  Washington ;  it  indudes  ed  as  of  more  recent  date,  which  coDsti^ 

in  its  ramifications  the  Spanish  peaks,  Pikers  Green  mountains  and  the  White  moonu.:- 

peak,  and  the  Wind  River  mountains,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  NewEnglsifi  ^ 

18  Freroont^s  peak,  18,570  feet  high.    The  next  in  the  absence  of  argillaceona,  talcose,  ii-: 

great  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  toward  the  ritio  schists,  and  are  also  marked  ly  '- 

west  is  called  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  lying  other  mineralogical  characteristics,   ti 

S.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  under  this  and  other  overlying  series  of  rocks,  known  as  ±r 

names  passing  N.  to  the  £.  of  that  lake.  In  Utah  nian,  is  found  in  Canada,  to  the  north  of  1 

these  mountains  spread  over  a  wide  district,  Huron  and  Superior,  in  great  beds  of 

and  the  ridges  of  the  several  peaks  lie  in  vari-  rock,  conglomerates,  limestones,  datj  r^ 

ous  directions,  the  course  of  those  known  as  peculiar  character,  and  diorites,  whki:  . 

the  Uintah  mountains  being  £.  and  W.    The  ther  attain  a  thickness  of  about  lO^OOtjf-r' 

western  portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  overspread  extensive  districta.  On  the  S 

enters  the  United  States  on  the  S.  from  Lower  of  Lake  Superior,  this  formation  conti:^ 

Cidifornia,  and  soon  branches  into  two  ranges,  mous  beds  of  iron  ore  at  ICarquette  iL'- 

the  highest  of  which,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  neighboriDg  localities.    This  series  is  rrj 

at  the  distance  of  about  160  m.  from  the  Pacific,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  cambrian  sa:  - 

while  the  inferior  parallel  ridges,  known  as  the  and  conglomerates  described   bj  Mzr 

Coast  range,  keep  within  10  to  60  m.  of  the  Though  classed  with  the  lanrentiAo  ss  - 

ocean,  till  in  the  N.  part  of  California  they  min-  rocks,  numerous  indications  are  obeer: 

gle  in  confused  groups  again  with  the  Sierra  Ne-  both  these  formations  having  origiciij 

vada,  where  Mt.  Shasta  reaches  an  elevation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  and  like  those  ^ :  - 

14,000  feet.    Through  Oregon  and  Washington  recent  date  abounding  in  organic  t)od:r> 

territory  the  distinction  is  still  continued  be*  vegetable  and  animd  kingdoms,  the  i" 

tween  the  Coast  range  and  the  main  range,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  meiai.  ' 

which  here  drops  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada  action  to 'which  the  rocks  have  been  yi 

and  takes  that  of  Cascade  mountains.    The  The  most  aucient  fossiliferous  rocks  0^ 

summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  arc  generally  to  the  primordial  zone  of  Barrande,  ano 

above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.    The  Coast  nized  by  some  geologists  as  establisbic^  . . 

range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  in  below  the  lower  silurian,  named  by  Dr.  L  - 

height;  but  a  few  peaks  rise  to  double  that  monsas£Arbackasl8i4the^^Taoonier>*  ' 

altitude,  among  them  Mt.  Ripley,  7,600  feet ;  characterized  by  the  paradcadde*  Ear 

St.  John,  8,000 ;  and  Mt.  Linn,  the  highest  of  other  ancicDt  genera  of  trilobites,  are  * 

the  range,  whose  altitude  however  is  not  yet  the  argillaceous  schists  at  Braintree,  ^s>' 

precisely  ascertained.    The  Alleghanies,  called  the  central  portion  of  North  Carolina.  &'  - 

also  the  Appalachian  mountains,  extend  from  sibly  in  some  slates  atGeorgia,yt.,  wb'c 

Canada  through  western  New  England,  the  ever  the  Canadian  geologists  regard  a.^  r 

middle  states,  and  the  southern  states,  to  Ala-  lent  to  the  ^*  Queb^  group,"  and  thi>  .^ 

bama.    The  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp-  temporaneous  with  the  calciferons  ted  <^ 

shire  and  the  Adirondac  mountains  of  New  formations  of  the  lower  ^urian  of  NV?  T 

York  are  considered  outliers  of  this  great  chain,  It  is  also  maintained  that  some  saod^' 

though  separated  from  the  main  stem  by  wide  Iowa  and  Minnesota  referred  to  the  low.- 

tracts  of  low  elevation.    The  Catskills  of  New  rian  should  by  reason  of  their  fossib  bt : 

York  also  are  outliers  less  distantly  removed,  in  this  lower  system.  Tlie  crystalline  ar I  - 

All  these  groups  are  described  in  this  cylopsadia  tose  strata  of  New  England,  extemlic.^  ^ 

under  their  own  titles.   The  Alleghanies  proper,  through  the  highlands  of  New  York  &r : 

not  including  these  lateral  groups,  are  about  Jersey,  and  thence  through  the  Apf«^ 

1,800  m.  in  length,  with  an  extreme  width  of  chain  to  Alabama,  have  been  varioQslTda^ 

100  m.;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  midway  different  geologists.  Iliey  consist  ofVei*^  •- 
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y\^,  quartz  ro<^,  argillaceoiu,  micaceous,  ticnt,    oontiiraed  throngli   New   Jersey   and 

vosQj  and  chloritic  slates,  &c. ;  and  while  re-  across  Pennsylyania  into  Virginia.    The  coal 

!  (it  d  by  some  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Ap-  fields  of  S.  E.  Virginia  and  of  North  Oarolina 

l:ic])ian  system,  other  geologists  consider  them  are  referred  to  this  gronp.    Beside  the  great 

metamorphosed  sandstones,  shales,  lime-  coast  range  of  the  tertiary  formations  already 

>n<v;,  &c.,  of  the  lower  Silurian  series.  These,  named,  the  newer  pliocene  is  met  with  in  scat- 

:t  her  with  the  unaltered  rocks  of  this  group,  tered  localities  in  l^e  8.  part  of  Maine  and  on 

1  those  which  succeed  it,  including  the  devo-  the  borders  of  Lake  Ohamplain.    The  drift  for- 

m  and  carboniferous,  constitute  the  whole  of  mation  covers  ^1  the  northern  portion  of  the 

•:  rliain.  From  its  range  westward  the  whole  United  States,  the  southern  limit  of  the  bowl- 

iitry  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  the  ex-  ders  sometimes  reaching  lat.  40^  N.    The  most 

rim  of  the  Ozark  mountain  region  in  south-  southern  diluml  scratches  are  found  on  the  road 

I  Missouri  and  a  few  localities  in  Wisconsin  through  the  gap  of  Peter^s  mount  above  Harris- 

1  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  con-  burg  near  the  Susquehanna,  in  lat.  40°  30'.   The 

fis  no  crysttdline  rocks.    The  lower  silurian  deposits  of  alluvium  are  of  comparatively  little 

stones  come  up  to  the  surface  at  Oincinnati,  extent,  being  mostly  limited  to  the  borders  of 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sep-  the  rivers  and  lakes.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Mia- 

I'ing  with  the  accompanying  upper  silurian  aissippi  river  only  they  spread  out  into  a  delta 

:'.l»ors  the  great  coal  field  of  W.  rennsylva-  of  broad  area.    Beyond  the  Mississippi  valley 

,  E.  Ohio,  Virginia,  E.  Kentucl^-,  and  Ten-  the  metamorphic  groups  of  the  Appalachiana 

<>2Q  from  the  western  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  are  repeated  upon  a  grander  scale  in  the  Rocky 

li.tna,  and  W.  Kentucky.    On  the  north,  a  mountains;  but  between  the  numerous  ridges 

(1  coal  field  occupies  the  central  portion  of  appear  wide  belts  of  the  cretaceous  strata  and 

hjwer  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  to  the  of  modem  tertiary  deposits.    Of  such  forma- 

ili-west  a  fourth  coal  field  of  great  extent  tions  consist  the  vast  arid  plains  and  slopes 

L-ads  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa,  N.  Mis-  stretching  out  toward   the  Pacific.     In  the 

ri,  and  a  large  part  of  Kansas.    The  car-  moimtainous  districts  are  found  all  the  forma- 

i  to  reus  series,  wherever  met  with,  is  the  tions  from  the  lower  crystalline  groups  to  the 

erniost    formation,  excepting   in    Elinois,  coal,  often  traversed  by  great  dikes  of  trappean 

'a.  and  Kansas,  where  the  permian  strata  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  some  of  which  are 

c  boon  recognized.    The  great  plains  that  traced  to  volcanoes  but  recently  extinct  or  still 

•  :i(l  from  the  Missouri  and  up  the  valleys  of  active.    An  interesting  volcanic  district  on  the 

Arkansas,  Red  river,  &c.,  to  the  Rocky  Colorado  river  of  the  West  is  described  by  Dent. 

iitain-^,  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Joseph  0.  Ives  in  his  report  of  explorations 

uooons  rocks,  sometimes  overlaid  by  those  made  for  the  IT.  S.  government  in  1857  and 

•  rtiary  a^o.  These  groups  are  an  extension  1858.  Beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
!i'>>o  which  form  the  whole  country  border-  mountains  the  country  extending  to  the  Pacific 

the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  inland  is  chiefly  occupied  by  tertiary  strata,  which  have 

ard  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appala-  been  so  broken  up  by  movements  of  the  crust 

ill  rnoimtains.    Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the  and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  to  present  an  exces- 

-'««  from  Texas  to  Martha's  Vineyard  are  sively  rugged  surface  and  diversified  stnicture. 

i[M)se(I  of  the  tertiary,  the  belt  gradually  The  metals  in  the  Atlantic  division  generally  fol- 

inishing  in  width  toward  the  north-east,  low  the  range  of  the  Appalachians,  and,  except- 

'  most  recent  members  of  this  class  are  ing  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead 

'I  in  general  near  the  coast,  the  older  strata  mines  of  the  West,  and  some  iron  mines  in  the 

ping  out  inland.    Nowhere  are  they  broken  same  region,  few  metallic  districts  of  importance 

!;><>n  or  the  strata  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  are  met  with  except  in  the  crystalline  rocks 

•':  ;;itive  rocks  of  more  recent  date.    Their  connected  with  this  range  of  mountains.    The 

uiiuu  is  evidently  due  to  a  continental  and  metalliferous  belts  of  JNew  Mexico   in    like 

V  movement.  The  cretaceous  formation  manner  accompany  the  range  of  the  same  rocks 
■'-<  across  New  Jersey  and  N.  Delaware  from  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  of  California  those 

V  York  bay  to  the  head  of  Chesai)eake  bay,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,'  the  debris  from  which, 
■  "s  at  a  few  points  in  8.  E.  Virginia,  near  swept  down  into  the  tertiary  strata,  have  fur- 
-nirigton,  N.  C.,  and  through  central  South  nished  these  with  the  precious  metals  for  which 
'iina  and  Georgia,  and  thence  stretches  they  are  extensively  worked. —The  soil  presents 

•  nuously  in  a  broad  belt  through  central,  almost  every  variety,  from  the  dry  sterile  plains 
:Lr!ia,  curving  N.  through  N.  Mississippi  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  to  the  rich 
W.  Tennessee.     It  rests  in  general  upon  alluviums  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    It  can 

Tfietainorphic  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  and  most  conveniently  be  described  by  following 

•I-'  ent  to  the  higher  platform  of  those  rocks  the  7  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river  sys- 

f  Xew  York  is  commonly  marked  by  the  terns  of  the  country,  viz.:  the  St.  Lawrence 

r>r  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers,  determining  basin,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley, 

li'iid  of  navigation.     (See  Appalachian  the  Texas  slope,  the  Pacific  slope,  the  inland 

MAIN'S.)     The  lower  Jurassic  formation  basinof  Utah,  sometimes  called  the  Great  or  Fre- 

;>  re  lien  ted  in  the  narrow  belt  of  red  sand-  mont  basin,  and  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of 

>'s  aloag  the  lower  valley  of  the  Oonneo*  the  North.  1.  The  St.  Lawrence  basin  embraces 
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parts  of  Vermont,  UTew  York,  Penn^ylvaniai  destatate  of  trees,  aoantily  rapflied  widip^ 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Wisooosin,  and  Hanne*  and  during  a  part  of  the  year  parcKed  viti 

Bota,  and  all  of  Michigan ;  it  ia  an  elevated  and  complete  drought.     Almost  the  enlj  anlii 

fertile  plain,  generally  vrell  wooded.    2*  The  lana  in  this  last  section  is  found  in  IIm  Tilkii 

Atlantic  slope  includes  all  Kew  England  except  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  few  other  itanL 

a  part  of  Vermont ;  all  of  New  «fersey,  Dela*  5.  The  Pacific  slope,  embracing  the  greater  pet 

ware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Waahia^toi  tcrr^ 

and  Florida ;  and  portions  of  New  York,  Fenn*  ry,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  ii  ^> 

aylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  erally  sterile.    That  part  however  betTccadi 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    It  may  be  Coast  range  and  the  ocean,  and  the  T9Skj%lt 

subdivided  into  two  regions,  a  N.  £.  section  and  tween  the  Coast  range  and  the  CMcide  ruci 

&  S.  W.  section,  separated  by  the  Hudson  river,  imd  Sierra  Nevada  are  very  fertile,  sdiI  uh 

The  former  is  hilly,  and  generally  better  adapt-  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  valleys  and  i2o9ef 

ed  to  grazing  than  tillage,  though  some  parts  among  the  Wahsatch  and  Rocky  moottn 

of  it  are  naturally  fertile,  and  a  large  propor-  though  these  are  better  adapted  to  piitenfi 

tion  is  carefully  cultivated.    The  S.  W.  section  than  to  any  thing  else.    6.  The  great  islei 

may  be  again  divided  into  a  coast  belt  from  80  basin  of  Utah,  which  includes  beude  Ttii 

to  150  m.  in  width,  running  from  Long  Island  porta  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregoa,  ai 

sound  to  the  mouth  or  the  Mississippi,  and  in-  Washington,  is  probably  the  meet  des<^  ^ 

eluding  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida;  and  tion  of  the  Umted  States.    It  abooodftiLak 

an  inland  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  Urn  lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  vallejf  vbav 

coast  belt.    The  former  as  far  S.  as  the  Roanoke  the  soil  acquires  by  irrigation  enough  fatHii 

river  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fertile,  though  to  afford  a  support  for  man.    7.  Thai  pvue 

capable  of  being  made  highly  productive ;  from  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of  the  K'ni 

the  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi  it  is  generally  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  is  coifiM^ 

Bwampy,  with  sandy  tracts  here  and  there,  and  to  the  small  tract  in  the  N.  part  of  Daectii 

a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  Minnesota ;  it  contains  some  very  proc-^ 

The  inland  slope  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  tive  lands,  especially  in  the  river  bottomi.- 

in  the  United  States,  the  soil  consisting  for  the  The  climate  of  the  United  SUtet  is  m  nnd 

most  part  of  alluvium  from  the  mountains  and  as  might  be  expected  in  a  eountiy  stretcLc: 

the  decomposed  primitive  rocks  which  underlie  through   25  degrees  of  latitude,  and  rifiu 

the  surfaoe.    8.  The  Mississippi  valley  occupies  from  low  swampy  ahorea  to  vast  eieTstad  ^ 

more  than  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  republio,  arid   table   lands   and   prodigious  moti^iis 

and  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  ranges.    With  the  exception  of  the  peoiii*^ 

mountains,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  of  Florida,  where  the  range  of  the  tbeniMODe- 

British  North  America,  thus  including  parts  of  ter  during  the  year  does  not  exceed  li\  » 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mfuyland,  Viiginia,  roost  prominent  feature  is  fickleness.   Trc* 

North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabuna,  Mississippi,  tions  from  heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  Ut  l<at 

Louisiana,  Texaa,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Indiana,  to  the  extent  of  80**  in  a  few  boon,  $rt  »»• 

Illinois,  Wificonsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  of  mon  at  all  seasons  in  almost  ail  psrti  ^ 

BLentucky,  Tenneasee,  Arkansaa,  Misaouri,  Io»  the  country,  and  the  alternations  frua  nia  \» 

wa,  Nebraska,  and  Tfanaim.    It  is  for  the  most  drought  are  nearly  as  remarkable.    The  vb* 

part  a  prairie  country,  of  fertility  unsurpassed  mer  is  every whare  marked  by  intense  bsittii 

by  any  region  on  the  globe,  except  perhaps  the  thermometer  rising  sometlmea  as  high  m  U'^ 

valley  of  the  Amazon.    The  ground  in  many  F.    In  the  north,  however,  this  intense  hcits 

places  is  covered  with  mould  to  tlie  depth  of  seldom  continued  for  more  than  a  few dmi^ 

several  feet,  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  a  time,  and  in  the  southern  states  thsw 

25  feet.    The  N.  W.  part  of  the  valley,  how-  though  long  continued,  is  seldom  so  ettpaX' 

ever,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  remainder.  The  Atlantic  states  have  in  general  a  Unoftnt 

Tliere  is  a  desert  plateau  from  200  to  400  m.  ture  about  lO**  more  severe  than  eoanfihei  d 

wide  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountaina,  the  same  latitude  in  western  Europe.  «ti4 

at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  California  on  the  other  hand  has  a  cimsSe  m 

the  sea,  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  on  mild  as  tliat  of  Italy.    Thenorth-eaitero^^ 

account  of  the  deficiency  of  rain  and  lack  of  are  subject  to  chill  winds  from  the  Allisc^ 

means  of  irrigation,  and  part  naturally  sterile,  especially  in  the  spring  moDth^  and  sm  f* 

i.  The  Texas  slope  includea  the  country  S.  W.  fields  of  British  North  America  are  tbe  cn^ 

of  the  Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  rivers  of  cold  blasts  which,  having  no  moontsm  t)l^ 

which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  em-  rier  to  overcome,  aweep  over  the  son^<*^ 

bradng  nearly  all  of  Texas  and  portiona  of  states  upon  every  considerable  rise  la  the  ico- 

Louiuana  and  New  Mexico.   It  may  be  divided  perature  fUrther  south.    The  great  Uksi  v"-'* 

into  S  regions :  a  coast  belt  from  80  to  60  m.  gate  to  some  extent  the  tamparaCare  of  ^ 

wide,  low,  level,  and  very  fertile,  especially  in  country  surrounding  them,  and  other  leesiiie 

the  river  bottoms;  a  rich  rolling  prairie,  ex-  tures,  such  as  the  elevated  plains  of  Xe^Jici- 

tending  from  the  coast  belt  about  150  or  200  ioo,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  affect  the  dimaieor  pr 

a.  inland,  and^  admirably  suited  for  grazing;  tioular  parta  of  the  eountiy.    Tbeiiec^f^ 

•nd  a  lofty  table  land  in  the  N.  W.,  utterly  line  which  pasaea  throogji  New  B»f«  i«^ 
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nnnal  temperatnre  50*^,  in  lat.  41®  18', 
t  s  but  little  either  N.  or  S.  until  it  reaches 
I  -nramie  in  Nebraska,  whence  it  turns  S, 
-  85°  in  New  Mexico,  and  then  as  suddenly 
•1 1  es  off  to  the  N.  into  British  Columbia. 
''  »1  lowing  table  shows  the  average  temper- 
of  each  of  the  4  seasons  and  of  the  year  at 
Li  1  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
n  the  interior: 


r  obtrrratloD. 


Lat- 
itude. 


*'»      MonrcHJ, 

-  Vorfolk,Va.37'  60.81 
•    '>]  ntnbua,N. 

irbor 40*  48'  48.74* 

-  wUivan.Kast- 

•.  Me 41*  15'  40.15' 

.  n-».  Mo !3S^40'  64.15* 

-..,  Ill 41*53  44.90' 

:  i.!ey,Mlnn.46M»  89.88* 

.  r.  V.  Cal 36' 36  58.99' 

t '  ranrisco,  Cal.  87*  48',  54.41' 

..1,  i)regon..j46' 11  51.16' 


Spring. 


Sum- 
mer. 


An- 

tUIQU. 


T6.57' 

72.10' 

60.50' 
76.19' 


61.68" 

64.55* 

47.52* 
55.44' 


67.88' I  48.85' 
64.94'  42.91' 


.1 


5S.64 

57.a3' 

61.5S' 


57.29' 
56.83' 
63.76' 


win- 
ter. 


40.45- 

81.38* 

23.90' 
82.27' 
26.90' 
10.01' 
51.22" 
60.86' 
42.43' 


T««r. 


5S.S9* 

6Leo* 

48.W 
54.51* 
46.76* 
89.80* 
65.29* 
54.88* 
62.23* 


I  is  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
1  Ul  ic,  and  pretty  equally  distributed  through- 
T  he  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
ho  fall  in  inches  at  various  points: 


I*:ac«  ofob^erraUon. 

Spring. 

Sam- 

mer. 

An. 

tumn. 

Win- 
ter. 

Tear. 

,."rt.  Me 

6.88 

10.06 

9.86 

10.61 

89^ 

.  l.ntc, II. I. (average 

%  v'.X».^7""  •••••••••••• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

89.n 

.    v,  N.  Y.  (average  20 

.^s) 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40  00 

.   York 

11.55 

11.83 

10.30 

9.63 

42.28 

•  irlphra,  Peiin.(aver« 

'J-i  vcars) 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

42.80 

.\\irt;.  Mil. ..  k ••■•••  • 

11.13 
10.45 

11.04 
10.53 

10.52 
10.15 

9.31 
10.07 

42.00 

-'  ;-.jton,  D.  C 

41.20 

v-'."'>lon,  S.  C 

9.89 

17.46 

10.06 

7.62 

44.93 

lu.ih,  Ga.  (average  9 

.-  - ) 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4943 

'  ,::iistine,  Fla. 

6.90 

10.64 

956 

6.80 

81.80 

.   sV*-st,         •♦  

8.34 

16.59 

1636 

7.37 

47.65 

i-'ulO,               **     

12.SC 

1S.69 

13.71 

11.72 

66.98 

-.  Orl.>ans,  La. 

11.29 

1728 

9.62 

1271 

50.90 

•ri  Uoui;e,  ** 

15.08 

19.14 

12.48 

16.40 

62.10 

,  T.^ton,  VL  (average 

VI  .irs) 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

88.90 

I    tly     JN.      jt*t**«««««*a« 

8.50 

9.23 

18.64 

7.63 

38.80 

-'•uriT,  Peun. 

9.88 

9.S7 

8.23 

7.48 

34.96 

-  .;i,  Mich 

8.51 

9.29 

7.41 

4.86 

30.07 

"  .'"lit;.  Mo ,, 

12.Sf) 

14.09 

8.71 

6.29 

41.95 

rt  ^nelliogtMlnil 

6.61 

10.92 

6.98 

1.92 

26  43 

'  liii'lcf,        •*      

6.31 

12.62 

8.42 

2.13 

29.48 

•  1..  avonworth,  Kan.. 

7.97 

12.24 

7.a3 

2.75 

80  29 

-  Smith,  Ark 

12.48 

13.08 

9.93 

6. 60 

42.10 

-:  Orfonl,  Oregon 

19.12 

8.00 

19.60 

26.S0 

68.52 

:    Vancouver,  Wash- 

•  .'*..n  territory 

9.2S 

6.28 

10.80 

19.69 

46.50 

'v   St^'ilftcoom,  Wa8b* 

..'■.n  territory 

11.19 

8.S5 

15.20 

21.51 

5175 

2  74 

.65 

1.24 

6.90 

10.48 

•••rev,     •*    

4.43 

.21 

1.65 

6.91 

12.20 

k  •  i  muciico,  Cal 

8.81 

.03 

8.37 

11.38 

23.59 

a,               "     

6.40 

.01 

2.65 

7.56 

16  62 

■■inicnto,        ••     

9.02 

•  • 

3.74 

8.56 

21.32 

fall  in  the  desert  region  through  which  the  Col- 
orado flows,  is  estimated  at  8  inches;  in  the  in- 
land basin  of  Utah,  5  inches ;  in  the  great  plain 
8.  of  the  Columbia  river,  10  inches;  in  the  desert 
E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  15  to  20  inohes. 
Scarcely  any  of  this  fall  occurs  in  summer. 
In  the  northern  states  snow  frequently  falls  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  in  the  region  abont 
Lake  Superior  more  or  less  falls  every  day  in 
winter,  and  does  not  melt  until  the  spring.  It 
is  a  comparative  rarity  S.  of  the  Potomac,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  southern  states  it 
lasts  but  a  very  short  time. — The  most  fatal 
diseases  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  ard 
affections  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  southern  stateSi 
bilious  fevers,  with  occasional  severe  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  along  the  gulf;  and  of  the 
western  states,  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers 
and  dysentery.  The  fever  and  ague  so  prevalent 
in  the  west  is  attributed  to  the  miasmatic  ex* 
halations  incident  to  the  breaking  up  of  new 
lands,  and  rapidly  disappears  as  the  country 
becomes  settled.  The  cholera  has  generally 
been  more  fatal  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  Union  was  1  in  every  72  inhabitants  (1.89 
per  cent.),  the  greatest  mortality  being  in  Loui- 
siana (1  in  every  44),  and  the  least  in  Cregon 
(1  in  every  283).  The  following  table  shows 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  every  100  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  of  the  states  and  territories  for  tlie 
year  ending  June  80,  1850 ; 

Oregon .85 

Minnosota .49 

Wisconsin 96 

California 93 


Vermont 1.00 

Florida 1.06 

Iowa 1.06 

Georgia 1.09 

Hichigran..... 1.14 

Alabama 1.18 

Tennessee 1.18 

North  Carolina 1.19 

Bouth  Carolina 1.20 

Pennsylvania 1.24 

Indiona 1.80 

Maine 1.80 

Delaware 1.32 

New  Jersey 1.32 


New  Hampshire IM 

Virginia 1.84 

Illinois 1.84 

Arkansas 1.44 

Miwis&ippi 1.44 

Ohio L4« 

Texas 1.4« 

New  York 1.4T 

Rhode  Island 1.63 

Kentucky 1.58 

Connecticut 1.56 

District  of  Columbia...  1.68 

Maryland 1.66 

Missouri 1.80 

Now  Mexico 1.88 

Massachusetts 1.99 

Utah 2.10 

Louisiana S.81 


;.  ilie  north  Atlantic  states  the  fall  is  more  reg- 

ir  than  in  the  coast  states  S.  of  "Washington, 

\n-^  in  the  latter  more  plentiful  than  in  the 

'.iiior,  and  more  frequent  in  summer  than 

ii    winter.     On  the  racific  coast  the   rains 

•v    periodical,    occurring    chiefly  in   winter 

•il  sf.ring,  and  S.  of  lat.  40"  in  autumn  also. 

i  twcen  long.  100°  and   the  Cascade   range 

•i>  re  h  very  little  rain,  though  even  this  ster- 

'  'llstrict  experiences    violent   bhowers,   es- 

vviully  among  the  mountains.     The  annual 
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Florida,  which  figures  6th  in  the  above  table,  is 
considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
that  state  being  of  consumptive  and  other  in- 
valids from  the  north,  who  resort  there  in 
winter.  In  judging  of  the  climate  of  some  of 
the  other  states  from  the  mortality  tables,  an 
allowance  should  bo  made  for  the  large  cities, 
in  which  the  ratio  of  deaths  is  always  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. — ^The 
variety  of  geological  formations  occurring  over 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States 
insures  the  existence  and  economical  produc- 
tion at  one  point  or  another  of  most  of  the 
minerals  useful  to  man.  Coal,  which  is  every 
year  becoming  more  valuable  for  fuel,  and  for 
the  production  of  gas  and  other  processes  of  the 
arts,  exists  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  is  of  8  distinct  qualities,  an- 
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thracite,  bitominoiis,  and  semi-bitominoiis.  It 
is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in 
only  a  few  of  the  states,  and  the  production  in 
1860,  as  returned  bj  Uie  census,  was  as  fol* 
lows: 


BUlet. 

BUnmloottt. 

ABtliz«eite. 

Buihcla. 

Value. 

Tpoa. 

▼•Int. 

Rhode  Island 

96,000 

♦28,600 

1,000 

16,000 

Pennaylvaoia 

66,094,296 

2,833,869 

9,307,332 

U,860,674 

Maryland  ... 

14,200,000 

464,338 

Virginia 

9,642,637 

000,188 

Georgia 

48,000 

4,800 

Alabama.... 

10,000 

1,200 

TenncMco... 

8,474,100 

413,662 

Kentacky... 

6,732,000 

476,800 

Ohio 

28,339,900 

1,630,713 

Indiana 

879,085 

27,000 

Illlnoia 

14,268,120 

964,187 

Iowa 

72,600 

6,600 

KlaMuri 

97.000 

8,200 

Wafth'D  Ter. 

1341860 

82,244 

Total.... 

144,376.927» 

17,491,191 

9,396,332 

111,874,674 

Marl  is  found  in  extensive  and  valuable  beds  in 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
some  of  the  other  states.  Salt  springs,  some  of 
them  producing  brine  of  extraoroinary  strength, 
occur  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Arkansas.  Nitrates  of  soda  and 
pothssa  are  found  in  the  caves  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  on  the  plains  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  range.  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
occurs  in  Maine,  Maryland,  Texas,  and  some 
portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Marble 
of  every  variety  for  building,  ornamental,  and 
statuary  purposes,  is  found  in  most  of  the 
states ;  and  a  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  and 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  supplies  its  place 
In  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Of 
the  metals,  iron  is  found  in  every  state  and 
territory,  and  in  every  form  known,  from  the 
pure  met&l  to  the  bog  ore  containing  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  iron.    Lead  exists  in  small 

Suanttties  in  many  of  the  states,  but  the  great 
oposits  of  galena  or  lead  ore  are  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Copper  has  been 
mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  Gonnec- 
tiout,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolma, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee ;  but  the  great  copper 
region  is  that  near  Lake  Superior,  where  ore  is 
produced  which  yields  from  71  to  90  per  cent 
of  pure  metal.  Zinc  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  states.  Tin  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Maine  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  probability  of  its  becoming 
an  important  product  of  that  state ;  and  it  has 
also  been  discovered  in  California  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Silver,  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  lead  in  all  the  deposits  of  lead  ore,  and 
is  also  found  in  connection  with  copper  in  some 
of  the  mines,  exists  in  large  quantities  and  is 

Srofitably  worked  in  the  territories  of  Nevada, 
few  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  also  found  in 
California,  in  the  territory  of  Colorado,  and  in 
North  Carolina.    Gold  is  found  in  small  quan- 

•Equal  to  6,776,077  tons. 


titles  in  Maine,  Vermont^  New  HflBnUi^ 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee ;  Virginia,  Hoiu  Qv - 
olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoiign  krme^ 
furnished  the  largest  suppliea  of  the  oooatry; 
while  California,  Oregon,  WaabingUMi,  Kcfad^ 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Dteocali, 
with  the  colony  of  British  Colum)>ia,  eoiiftiti'4 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  prod«at« 
gold  region  in  the  world.  Plaidnum  is  UsM 
in  California,  though  not  in  laige  qu&uj. 
Mercury  is  also  found  in  Califbrnia  in  nt^ 
amount  as  to  have  supplied  a  considenUe  (vt 
of  the  large  demand  for  it  for  mining  pirpo«& 
Osmium  and  iridium  have  been  disoorered  a 
Oregon,  and  are  in  demand  by  the  mand^ 
tnrers  of  gold  pens.  Cobalt  occurs  in  >'«:t& 
Carolina  and  Missouri;  nickel  inComicctia; 
Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri ;  chromioo  is  Vtf- 
mont,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penmjlncii, 
and  Maryland;  and  manganese  in  Vcn&cd, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  SouUi  Gdv- 
lina.  From  the  imposubility  of  obuiaiofr  f^ 
rect  returns  of  mineral  prodnctions,  aotiie.: 
statement  can  be  given ;  for  fuller  seeotxii 
and  approximate  cstimatea,  the  reador  if  r* 
ferred  to  the  separate  artidea  upoo  then.- 
Botanists  arrange  the  trees  ana  shrnbi  d 
tlie  United  States  in  several  provinces,  t^ 
marked  by  a  distinctive  character  sad  tid 
limits.  Two  of  these  provinces  extend  iiori> 
ward  into  Canada,  ana  two  others  pM  o^tf 
the  boundaries  in  the  south-west  into  Uti^\ 
but  the  greater  part  are  confined  wiUiin  tdi 
limits  of  the  United  States.  1.  Tbe  bc^ 
trian  province  extends  along  the  bsaa  d 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawreoes,  tad  -• 
for  its  boundaries  the  limit  of  fomUoati^ 
north,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  on  the  mA  *^^ 
line  of  N.  lat  48*  on  the  coast,  earring  fnti- 
ally  southward  to  the  Alleghanies,  vb<re  r» 
ascends  again  to  the  parallel  of  60*  at  the  BlHj 
mountains.  Among  the  characteristic  trtf*  '^ 
this  province  are  the  hetula  or  birch,  of  v^^ 
6  species  aro found,  viz. :  B, papfrmam  crj^ 
biroh,  B,  exeeUoy  nigra^  Unta^  and  P^W;  '^ 
known  by  the  common  names  of  yolow,  iijA 
sweet,  and  white  old  field  birdi;  %  9ft<*t*d 
alnuM  or  alder,  A.  ineana  and  wmdk  * 
speckled  and  green  alder ;  a  single  tptrk*  d 
willow,  mlix  Itieida ;  4  species  of  fif^^f- 
poplar,  P.  trtmuloidm  (aspeo  iK^ur),  ki^ 
mifera  (balsam  poplar  or  taeamahac),  mk^'im* 
(bahn  of  Gilead  poplar),  and  frmdidn**i* 
(soft  aspen  poplar) ;  and  4  specka  of  ^^  ' 
spruce,  viz.:  A.  alba,  nigm^  U$am^^  *» 
Canaderms^  or  white,  black,  bafattn,  and  U» 
lock  spruce  or  fir.  Allied  to  Che  lasl  niT'^ 
aro  the  pines,  of  which  only  3  are  foaad  is  '^ ' 
province,  pinui  Banktiana  (gray  sernb  |-  **  > 
te»ino9a  (red  or  Norway  pine),  and  •<•*•"** 
(white  pine).  There  are  8  JuBipcn.  j/ft^TJ^ 
cammunu  and  Virginiana^  known  as  norU<*> 
juniper  and  red  cedar.  The  tk^  •*^'*'* 
or  Canadian  arbor  vitas,  the  l«n»  r«aa^'** 
or  Canadian  yew,  and  the  Uais  Amtfif^*^* 
larch  tamarack,  aro  the  only  other  tvo^pv^*^ 
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^    are  8  speoieB  of  oheny,  ceratut  Virgi*  eoccinea  and  pahutri$\  8  bawthomB  {craitBgtm 
f  ^  serotinaH^  and  Penntylcanica^  respective-  crus-gallij  eoeeinea,  and  tomentosa),  a  soft  maple 
>owu  aa  ohoke,  black,  and  red  wild  cher-  (acer  d(juycaTpum\   the  northern  hackberry 
:Liid  allied  to  these  is  the  prunu$  Amerv-  {eeltU  oeeidentalU)^  the  red  mulberry  {moruM 
or  northern  wild  plam.     There  are  4  ru&ra),  and  the  northern  prickly  ash  (za/i^Aoicy- 
it^4  of  maple,  cLcer  saccharinum^  ruhrum,  lum  Americanum).    To  the  Tennessee  region 
<  ^f/lcafiicum^  and  spieatum^  or  sagar,  red,  belong  the  pawpaw  {asimina  iriloha\  the  ca- 
.•<.l,  and  mountain  maple;  8  species  of  ash,  cumber  tree  {magnolia  acuminata),  as  well  aa^ 
•tuffs  Americana  and  Bambuci/olia^  white  the  large-leaved  and  other  magnolias  (maetHh 
:  > I.ick  ash,  and  pyrtis  Americana,  or  Amer-  phylla,  umbrella^  and  Fraseri)^  the  bitter  hick- 
mo  iintain  ash ;  2  species  of  elm,  nlmuB  ory  {carya  amara)  and  thick  sheUbark  hick- 
ri»-tina  and  racemMay  or  the  weeping  and  ory  ((7.  sulcata),  the  common  locust  (Robinia 
sorii  corky  elm;  4  species  of  oak,  guercus  pseudocacia),  the  eatable  buckeye  {cesculuB  ma- 
't^  obtusiloba,  alba,  and  macrocarpa,  or  red,  crostachyd),  the  yellow  wood  (cladastris  tincUh 
or  iron,  white,  and  burr  oak.    The  linden  ria),  2  species  of  the  Halesia  or  bell  tree,  H.  dip- 
>a>^swood  {tilia  Americana)  and  red  beech  tera  and  tetraptera,  the  Osage  orange  (i/ocZum 
/ffs  ferruginea)  occur  sometimes  in  large  aurantiaca),  the  thick-leaved  eim  {ulmus  cra9^ 
i'mts,  forming  almost  entire  forests;  the  tifolia),  the  smoke  tree  {rhus  cotinoides),  Uio 
]  1  ornbeam,  ironwood,  or  leverwood  (ostrya  honey  \ocvL9t{Gledit^hia  triacanthos),  one  spe- 
^/  /  n  ica )  is  less  abundant,  but  occasionally  ap*  cies  of  hawthorn  {erat^egua  cordata),  the  south- 
:-s  with  other  trees.    The  box  elder  (n^^un-  ern  beech  (Jagua  aylcestris),  the  lousewood 
'  eroi^ies),  the  smooth  sumach  {rhus  glabra)^  {oxydendrum  arhoreum),  the  yellow  or  spruce 
tlio  service  berry  (amelanckier  Canaden"  pine  (pinus  mitis),  and  the  laurel  or  shingle 
are  the  principal  tree-like  shrubs  of  the  oak  (qttercus  imbricaria).    The  coast  or  Caro- 
vince.    2.  The  Appalachian  province  com-  lina  region,  which  really  extends  from  Maine 

•  s  all  of  the  Atlantic  states  S.  of  lat.  43^  to  Georgia,  has  for  its  characteristic  trees  the 
I  E.  of  the  border  of  the  prairies,  including  dogwood  (camus),  of  which  there  ore  5  or  6 
-i  both  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  species;  the  magnolia,  of  which  thero  are  at 

lands  between  them  and  the  coast,  as  well  least  4  species,  one  of  them,  M»  grandifiora^ 

\\Q  Tennessee  and  Ozark  mountains.    This  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees 

vilvided   for  convenience   into  6  regions,  of  North  America ;  the  crato^i/«  or  hawthorn, 

•  >se  names  sufficiently  explain  their  situation,  4  species ;  the  cupreseus  or  cypress,  and  the  taxo- 
. :  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Oaro*  dium^  an  allied  genus;  the  ehammrops  pal- 
it,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  regions.  The  trees  metto,  or  tree  palmetto;  2  or  8  species  of  pine, 
tiiLi  Alleghany  region  are  to  a  considerable  one  of  them  of  great  commercial  importance; 

•  nt  allied,  though  often  of  different  species,  the  stately  Uriodendron  tulipifera,  known  by 
'  liose  of  the  lacustrian  province.  Evergreens  the  names  of  whitewood,  tulip  tree,  American 
'  not  abundant,  4  species  only,  pinus  rigida,  poplar,  Ac. ;  8  or  9  species  of  oak,  of  which 

•V  >f  is,  and  inops,  or  northern  pitch  pine.  Table  the  most  peculiar  are  the  Spanish  oak  (quercui 

>  intain  pine,  and  Jersey  scrub  pine,  and  ya2t;a^a),  whose  parasite  the  Spanish  moss  gives 

"8  Fraseri  or  southern  balsam  fir,  being  all  it  so  funereal  an  appearance;  the  blackjack  oak 

it   are  peculiar  to  the  region.    The  oak,  of  {Q,  nigra),  whose  wide-spreading  roots  form  a 

,ii'h   there  are  4  species,  the  chestnut  (2  corduroy  network,  which  greatly  impedes  lo- 

oi'ies),  the  hickory  (3  species),  and  the  but-  comotion  on  the  ordinary  highways;  and  the 

-rmt  and  black  walnut  (2  species),  are  the  live  oak  {Q,  tirens),  which  furnishes  the  finest 

u'ucteristic  trees  of  this  region ;  there  are  ship  timber  in  the  world.    There  are  also  sev- 

^<>  2  species  of  ash,  frctxinm  pubescent  and  era!  species  of  bumelia,  and  at  least  two  of  the 

•/'//>,  and  one  each  of  logwood  (eorntu  alter-  nyssa  or  gum  tree,  viz.,  JV.  multiflora  (pepper- 

/ '///x),  willow  {salix  nigra),  kalmia  {latifo-  idge  or  sour  gum)  and  N,  uniflora  (southern 

K    rhododendron    (maximum),    buttonwood  tupelo).    The  Cottonwood  (/x>pmZw< /in{7w^^a), 

-'ttanus  occidentalis),  maple  (acer  aaeehari-  though  properly  belonging  to  the  Mississippi 

>%  var.  nigrum),  sassafras  {8,  officinalis),  region,  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  low 

oast  (Robinia  viscosa),  crab  apple  (pyrus  an-  lands  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states.    There 

i'! folia),  and  fringe  tree  (chionantkiu  Vir*  are  several  species  of  tlie  Oordonia  or  hay,  ono 

l>inw<).    Of  shrubs,  2  species  of  sumach,  the  of  them  common  to  this  and  the  Mississippi 

ivet  and  poison  (rhus  typhina  and  venenata),  region.    A  single  species  of  a  tribe  allied  to 

'"  the  principal  which  are  peculiar  to  the  re-  the  bamboo,  the  arundinaria  macrosperma  or 

IK    There  are  8  species  and  numerous  va-  giant  cane,  is  found  as  far  N.  as  lat.  38°  80'; 

tics  of  the  grape  common  to  this  and  the  the  persimmon  {diospyros  Virginiana),  and  the 

lio  rej^ion,  and  one  of  them  also  to  the  Ten-  single  representative  of  the  chestnut  tribe,  the 

^ve  re;;ion,  viz. :  vitis  labrusca,  astitalis,  chinquapin  (castanea  pumila),  also  belong  to 

.1  cordi folia,  or  the  fox,  summer,  and  frost  this  region.     The  characteristic  forest  vegeta- 

'  tpe.  The  Ohio  region  has  but  few  character-  tion  of  the  Mi&sissippi  region  consists  rather  in 

'  0  trees;  the  most  prominent  are  th^cssculus  large  forests  of  particular  species  than  in  any 

ihra  or  Ohio  buckeye,  the  cercis  Can^adensis  considerable  number  of  species.    The  cotton- 

r  red  bud,  scarlet  and  swamp  oak  {quercuM  wood  is  abundant  along  the  streams ;  the  cy- 


press  {toMdium)  is Itnmd  ne«r  tii^lM^^CMui  and  (w^^utido  Obii^brntcwii),  cenflito  tb h- 

swamps;    the  magnolia  grandifiora  is  found  k&awnfoMSt  trees  (tfthuprofinee;  l**^ 

also  in  low  sitaations,  as  are  several  species  <tf  eauiioe  or  noctb^vestenL  pronBcfli  ob « . 

swamp  oak  {quereuM  jmwui  and  afuaiiea)^  ington  teiritory  and  Oregon  above  k.i 

faickor^r  {carya  mierocarpa\  and  ash  (/ftmiMM  belong  to  the  United  8tel)es.    Tbe  i.  . 

piatyearpa).     The  catalpa  ((7.  M^n«A«M«2«»),  moistnre  of  this  region  deTdopef<»v4!v 

planer  tree  (pUmera  aquatica\  Chickasaw  plum  immense  height  and  girtfa^  and  thoogh  l  - 

{prwMiB  ChickaBa)y  and  buckwheat  tree  {Olif*  ber  of  genera  is  not  as  great  aa  in  tbe  * . 

ten4a  liguttrina)  are  among  the  more  remark*  chian  province,  there  iaareiyeoDBdien 

able  of  the  forest  trees  native  to  this  region,  ber  of  species.     The  eveigreeBs  pnd 

The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  ^g,  which  have  The  finest  pines  are  farther  sooth,  Sspt^r 

been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies^  flourish  one  of  them  of  consideraMe  rise.  Uc: 

lujniriantly.    Of  climbing  plants,  the  Oatawba  N.  of  lat.  42*^  80';  these  »e  pww  <. 

grape  is  a  native  of  this  region.    In  the  Flori«  eantoria^  and  ponderoaa,  the  last  a  oob^ 

da  region,  the  principal  forest  trees  are  the  live  pine,  tall,  and  having  a  dense  hetn ; 

oak  {q^ereu8  viren$) ;  the  Eugenia  JattfoliOn  The  fir  is  at  home  in  these  northcra 

proeera^  and  btixifolioy  or  Eugenia;  the  Torrega  tains ;  7  ^)ecie8  are  fbnnd  hero,  ooe  li ' 

iaxifolia,  or  stinking  cedar ;  two  species  of  fig,  the  abiet  grandis  or  jeUow  fir,  is  t^^ ; 

Jteus  brevifolia  and  aurea;  the  bitter-wood  of  the  tribe,  though  hard] jsorpassnc:' 

Mmart^  glauea)^  whose  bark  is  used  for  me-  the  A>  amabUi$  or  Oregon  silver  &.  ' 

didnal  purposes;  two  species  of  wild  plum,  eoe-  gon  white  cedar  (tkuja  gigantm\  \l^ 

toloha  fttifsra  and  Iwridana;  the  ehrgtoba*  vew  {iaxug  hreoiflfUay,  loidthe  nonl>-'' 

Umtu  iauoy  or  oocoa  plum;  the  papaya  fmU  larch  (Uurix  oecidaUali$)  are  the  cr 

gariSy  or  true  pawpaw;  tbe  anana  laurifoHa,  evergreens.    Two  qiedeaeach  of  vii 

or  laurel-leaved  custard  apple;  theaoaeia  latu  maple,  one  of  alder,  two  of  dogwoiio.r 

si^MKo,  or  broad-pod  acacia;  iikepMiumhuxp'  manzanita  iantosUi^hglM  glavca  td 

j^iim,  or  box-leaved  guava;  the  ereaemtiOy  or  toM)j  and  one  eaoi  of  uh,  oak,  iu- ■ 

seven-vear  apple;   the  laguntularia  and  the  crab  apple, rhododendrcm,laiDel,tBdc 

rkitophara^  both  called  mangrove;  the  ardiiia  constitute  the  other  known  trees  of  :^-* 

Fiehoringii^  or  Florida  ardisia;  and  the  rAus  ince  within  the  limits  of  iJie  United  * 

metopium^  or  broad-leaved  poison  sumach.    A  6.  The  Nevadian  provinoe,  exteadiis  r ' 

pecunarity  of  the  region  is  the  predomhiance  4SP  SO'  to  82^  N^  is  the  honke  of  the  ^^ 

of  fruit-bearing  trees.  8.  Thecampeetrianprov*  oedars,  and  redwoods,  trees  of  g^F 

ince  comprises  the  vast  extent  of  prairie  lands,  siae.    The  list  of  evergreen  tresB  e^"^* 

readiing  from  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  N.  to  speciesof  pine,  viz.,  j^tatitiSa&iaiaMiU 

Texas  on  the  8.    This  province  is  mostly  tree-  nut  pine),  iftrngms  (western  patdi  pise*. 

less  except  near  the  streams;  it  has  very  few  (Newberry^s  nut  pine  X  ZaMsrfaetfiti^^ 

trees  which  are  not  common  to  it  with  the  pine),  CauUtri  (Ooulter'a  nut  pioel  \ 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Oanadlan  regions.    The  (spi^y  ^hell  pine),  and  T^ofrqfom  >' ' 

pecan  nut  {carya  olivaformia)^  though  found  in  pine) ;  2  of  aeguoiOy  8,  asMtpemrm  -^ 

tiie  MissiBsippi  region,  attains  its  greatest  i)er-  gigantea^  or  common  and  giant  redvo*^  - 

faction  here.    The  cottonwood  (pipulus  mani-  spruce,  abiei  WilUanaofU  and  irwtof^ 

itfera)^  the  white  elm  (uhnua  Americana),  the  live  oak,  guereue  ehrgwUpfiij  agrif^ 

white  ash  (fraxinuM  Americana),  and  the  red  Jl^fra,  Hindiii,  lobata^  and  oeKiidtst: 

eedar  (junipertu  Virginiana)   are  the  most  cjpreaA,eupre»niaLaw9oniana,niaer«(s^. 

abundant  trees  of  the  province,  though  none  Ointana;  the  juniperu^  oad^pUsdv '-;" 

<^  them  iKculiar  to  it.    4.  The  Rocky  moun-  bark  juniper;  the  (AtMajMwoftifOrV^'''- 

tain  province,  like  the  x>receding,  has  few  pecu-  bor  vitas ;  the  areodapkne  Od^Eirniea,« ' 

liar  or  characteristic  trees  as  yet  known.    The  tain  bay;    and  the    liboeeirut  denr 

table  lands  stretching  eastward  from  the  sum-  California  cedar.    Among  tiie  deddc^' 

mits  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range  are  treeless  are  2  species  of  oak,  qnerem  6^i>('n.^' 

and  almost  verdnreless,  except  on  tbe  immedi-  Dougktmi  ;  the  juglan»  rupedris  or  ^ 

ate  banks  of  tbe  streams,  where  a  few  cotton-  walnut ;  and  one  species  eadi  of  the  b  ' 

wood  or  other  trees  of  quick  growth  and  buckthorn,  wild  phun,  redbudr  ^ycusor 

spongy  fibre  are  found ;  elsewhere  the  wUd  or  tanu$  racemoea),  Tarrega,  dogwood^' ' 

Utter  sage  (art^misia  tridentata),  greasewood  (here  a  free),  d^erry  laurel,  yaect,  ^' 

(Purehia  tridentata),  and  other  plants  of  a  like  mach,  alder,  poplar,  pistachio  int,  si- , 

character  form  the  only  herbage  of  the  bar-  these  are  x>eculiar  to  this  Drorinoe.  > 

ren  and  soda-covered  soil.    Higher  up  on  the  Mexican  province,  indnding  i^ey^.^| ;. 

mountain  slopes  there  are  found  8  species  of  zona,  and  northern  Texasy  is  diridd  iO'i 

pine,  and  perhaps  more,  viz.,  pinus  JVieUcuni,  distinct  regions,  rising  in  saooKsiTV  isyj 

/leasilis,  and  monophyUue,  the  last  a  variety  of  from  the  low  sandy  dsBert  to  the  Uxdo  t^ , 

the  valuable  nut  pine.    A  single  species  each  or  Staked  Plain  and  the  platean  (A  p^^\* 

<^  maple  (acer  Mpartitum),  willow  (ealix  pen>-  ico.    Except  in  isohited  tracts,  this  yt(^^ 

iandra),  cedar  (Juniperue  oecidentalU,  found  in  not  marked  by  an  abundant  kn^  ^' ., 

Utah),  hackberry  (eeltii  reticulata),  and  elder  the  greater  part  of  ito  trees  an  ttlea-^^- 


(  /  < 
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a  I  in  character.    Six  ipeeieB  of  eactiu,  of  gigaQtio  growth  on  the  eeaward  dope  of  the 

rviit  genera^  are  found  in  the  lowlanda  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  while  eastward  of 

>  I trovmce,  to  which  belong  also  2  apeciea  those  ranges  we  come  to  a  treeless  region, 

•  'A'uutonia,  P.  mierophyUa  and  aeuUata^  where  fnel  can  only  be  procured  from  the  de« 
\nown  bjthe  Mexicans  and  Tezans  as  posits  of  coal,  and  where  crops  can  only  be 

l€ ;    Olneya  teiota,  eereidium  floridum  produced  by  irrigation.    Lying  between  this 
1    acacia),  Larrea  Mexicana  {hedumdo)^  and  the  head  waters  of  the  western  afflaents  of 
''  ht  ys  moUe  (Peruvian  pepper  tree).    On  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  is  a  still  more  bar- 
>!  table  land,  that  of  the  Llano  Estacado  ren  and  verdureless  region,  where  rain  rarely 
I'litral   Texas,  the  mezquite,  algarohia  falls,  and  where,  except  along  the  banks  of 
''K«K  and  its  congener,  Hrombocarpa  pu-  streams  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
^  with  theirdeeply  penetrating  roots,  their  snows,  but  dry  through  a  part  at  least  of  the 
]s  honey-bearing  pods,  and  their  abundant  summer,  there  is  neither  food  for  cattle  nor 
iio  the  characteristic  trees.  In  the  Cross  fuel  for  the  use  of  man.    The  cold  of  the 
r>,  and  in  small  groves  elsewhere,  are  mountain  ranges  has  also  something  to  do  with 
<>:ind  quercta  oblongifolia,  the  oblong-  the  distribution  of  trees.    At  the  height  of 
i  live  oak,  acacia  Oreggii,  pinna  edulis^  8,000  feet  (under  the  general  law  that  the 
uw  Mexican  nut  pine,  and  rarely  the  mean  temperature  decreases  3  degrees  for  each 
-U'iiTed juniper (juniperu$tetragona)^itie  1,000  feet  of  elevation)  we  find  plants  whoso 
Ilia  palm  (^raA«ac2u^u),  the  Japote  per-  place  on  the  lowlands  would  be  2  or  8  de- 
nt f//oj/)yrai7kra7ia),  and  the  Chihuahuan  grees  further  north.     Especially  is  this  the 
i'fuug  Chihuafutana),    Still  further  north  case  on  the  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range, 
tai'le  lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  where  in  some  instances  the  trees  of  Russian 
.ii<l  3  species  of  oak,  2  of  them  live  oak,  America  reappear  on  the  higher  slopes  of 
'erciis  Emory ii,  eonferti/olia^  and  Oamr  the  mountains  of  California  and  Oregon. — ^The 
r;io  last  a  white  oak  peculiar  to  Arizona,  grasses  indigenous  to  the  United  States  are 
:  the  river  banks  of  this  region  the  cot-  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
»i  is  replaced  hjfraxinus  pigtacutfolia  value.     Botanists  enumerate  VI  genera  and 
'A  iiiian  ash.    Of  shrubs  the  principal  are  261  species  of  native  graminea^  including  nnder 
"w  mkrophylla  or  small-leaved  sumach,  this  title  some  of  the  cereal  grains  and  several 
.0  herberia  H'emontii  or  AnzomKXi  bar-  species  of  maize,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  &c.    In 
— Tlie  character  and  quantity  of  forest  the  northern  and  middle  states  the  cultivated 
:ion  is  largely  controlled  by  climatic  in-  grasses  are  mostly  of  European  origin  and  nat* 
s.     A  humid  climate,  even  if  accompa-  nralized ;  but  in  the  southern,  south-western^ 
[•y  lo\v  temperature,  is  favorable  to  the  and  western  states,  and  in  the  region  bordering 
J  ut*  forests,  and  hence  we  find  northern  on  the  great  lakes,  there  are  many  native  spe* 
.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  cies  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  European  grasses* 

•  •»vored  with  immense  forests.  Where  Among  these  are  ma/zia  or  wild  rice,  of  which 
(1  is  intense  and  the  fall  of  rain  moderate,  there  are  3  species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
•<•<.  except  the  hardiest,  are  killed  by  the  lakes  and  along  the  S.  and  S.  W.  bays,  ponda, 
rosts.     The  trees  of  these  cold  regions  sounds,  and  river  banks;  a^rosf^  or  bent  grass, 

•  tiie  most  part  evergreens,  though  some  of  which  there  are  6  species  and  numerous  va* 
wf  the  oak,  beech,  ^.,  thrive.  In  the  rieties,  the  ^.  a /6(i,  var.  £^t»par,  or  southern  bent 
ti  hian  re-gion  again,  forests  are  more  grass,  being  the  one  most  highly  esteemed; 
lilt  ou  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegha-  Btipa^  or  oat  grass;  mustjuit  grass,  of  which 
!  ri  on  the  western,  and  far  more  so  than  there  are  several  species  and  many  varieties,  a 
<  ainpestrian  or  prairie  province,  because  native  of  Texas,  and  furnishing  most  delicious 
I  >unt  of  rain  is  greater  and  the  moisture  pasturage  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  that  re* 
■  Mit'ormly  maintained.  The  clouds  rising  gion;  cli/mus  or  sorrel  grass;  wild  rye,  a  na* 
:io  Atlantic  are  deprived  of  the  greater  tive  of  the  gulf  states,  highly  prized  for  a  winter 

n  of  their  moisture  in  their  passage  west-  pasture ;  poa  comprctaa^  the  bine  grass,  regard- 

"fid  disappear  in  passing  the  Allegha-  ed  throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  the 

Hut  for  the  great  lake  region  of  the  best  pasture  grass  known ;  tin lo^  wild  oats  or 

which  yields  to  the  clouds  a  daily  evap-  union  grass,  4  species  of  which  are  natives  of 

I  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  \  of  that  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  U.  nituia  is  highly 

-rtli  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  prized;  paspahim^  of  21  species,  of  which  sev* 

'  itii,    whose  vapors  are  driven  north-  eral  are  vahiable  for  grazing  purposes ;  fymxiiMi 

•y   the    south    winds,  the  Mississippi  dactylon^  Bennuda  grass,  a  creeping  grass  oa 

WDuld  form  another  desert  like  that  of  sandy  soils,  but  very  nutritious;  and  arrlUTUh' 

A<  it  is,  the  moisture  was  in  many  por-  therum^  or  oat  grass,  called  also  Oregon  grasa, 

f  the  region  insutlicient  to  enable  the  Utah  grass,  A:c.,  a  native  of  the  west  and  south- 

tict'3  to  resist,  as  those  of  the  Appala-  west,  an  excellent  grass  for  hay,  and  much 

ri'irlon   have  done,  the  frequent   fires  valued  for  grazing  in  winter. — ^Embracing  a 

T.rove^l  so  destructive  to  the  dry  herb-  territory  of  such  extent,  the  number  and  va- 

:he  prairie  lands.    Along  the  western  riety  of  flowering  plants  in  the  United  States 

>A   >iorth  America  we  find  forests  of  b  very  great.    Each  region  has  its  flora,  and 
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eioh  Muon  its  characteristie  blossoms.     We  peculiar  Howetn  of  the  podtfMmf'^ 

can  only  ^anoe  at  the  most  striking  featnres  or  wild  mandrake  appear  on  tnebntk.*  i 

of  this  floral  display.    In  the  north-eastern  streams.    In  May  and  Jane  the  pr.^ . 

and  middle  states,  the  most  noticeable  of  the  resplendent  with  flowers  of  all  hasL  i:-. 

flowers  of  early  spring  are  the  brill iant  bios-  blue  oteiola  delphinifoliaQxAmainj 

soms  of  some  of  the  eompoiitaf,  and  especially  white,  red,  and  purple  of  the  Mniir.* . 

in  the  lowlands  the  bright  yellow  of  the  dan-  the  variegated  olnsters  of  Cloffimi 

delion  (tara^Bocum  dm^leoni»\  and  the  parple  niana   and    Virginica^    appropnasdy  : 

flowers  of  the  geraniaeea,  represented  in  that  ^*  spring  beanty,^^  with  their  hsa  c ' 

region  by  the  geranium  maeulatum  ;  a  little  rose,  red,  and  porple,  blending  iritL  L- 

later  the  dogwood  {eomua  ilorida)  is  in  full  golden  yellojr  of  the  later  tvsvsnrL-K 

blossom,  ^e  tree  completely  whitened  with  occasional  patches  of  other  flowmc?' 

Hs  creamy  white  flowers.    The  hawthorn,  of  of  them  differing  only  in  color,  makfi^  * 

which  there  are  14  or  16  species,  is  also  one  prairie  an  attractive  objecL    Lat»>ii'- 

of  the  earliest  of  our  native  flowering  shrubs,  son  purple  is  the  predomiDant  cokr.  - 

and  its  white  blossoms  are  seen  in  all  parts  the  dark  hues  of  the  Hevtheruk  (aIuzb:- 

of  the  country.    The  delicate  native  primrose  Zia<9*M,andtheet«|Mitor»iem,afiped&<^ 

{primula  mistamniea  and  fariiwsa)   is  less  are  relieved  by  the  brilliant  white  of  u 

annndant,  but  of  great  beauty.    A  little  later  atellata^  and  the  rich  sulphur  ydlov.v. 

the  native  genera  of  the  order  rosacea^-  and  pie  centre,  of  the  abelnuuchiu  tMnJ  * 

particularly  the  wild  roses  and  eglantines,  as  later,  as  at  the  east,  the  mliJap  s. 

fhigrant  as  beautiful,  and  the  showy  Kalmia  though  of  different  spedes,  maintua  :- 

or  broad-leaved  laurel,  of  the  order  erieacea^  periority  among  the  odorless  fioirer: 

the  vaocinium  or  blueberry,  and  the  OayluM-  tumn,  ti^ough  tibe  native  verbens  ^- 

§aeia  or  whortleberry,  with  their  delicate  pink  variety  to  •  the  landscape.    In  the  re* 

and  white  flowers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fruit-  tending  from  Carolina  to  Looisuia. ' 

bearing  trees,  are  in  full  blossom.    By  the  lat-  flowers  of  a  still  different  chsrvte: 

ter  part  of  June  the  umbellifera,  an  order  rep-  magnolia  grandifiora,  the  aaala  »;- 

resented  by  some   hundreds  of  genera  and  or  pinxter  bloom,  and  the  rh9ioici*'' 

spedes,  and  the  erudfera^  numbering  nearly  as  tatum  are  the  finest  of  the  flowens:  > 

many,  though  of  humbler  pretension,  have  while  the  numerous  species  of  ty  ' 

contributed  their  quota  of  flowers ;  to  tliese  their  white  and  purple  flowers,  tie  : 

are  added  the  ranunculacea^  or  buttercup  tribe,  blooms  of  the  hgpericum  aurwmX-. 

some  of  the  genera  of  which  indeed  display  scarlet  of  the  nlaie  rtgia  or  splend^  '* 

their  golden  flowers  in  April  and  May.    From  and  the  purple  and  carmine  of  tbt  ■ 

July  to  October  is  the  blossoming  period  of  the  form  a  rich  blending  of  cdors.   Tbe  V^ 

great  order  of  composiUB^  though  some  of  its  has  its  representatives  here  also;  ai-'^ 

most  numerous  genera  do  not  mature  their  its  modest  flowers  are  not  confpic(K<b 

flowers  till  still  later  in  the  autumn.     The  the  more  gorgeous  semi-tropical  fion. 

aehilUa  or  milfoil;  the  more  than  20  species  attracts  attention  from  the  briliisocjcf' 

of  eoreopiis  with  their  yellow  flowers ;  the  The  southern  states  have  no  naUre  rcr 

coarse  but  brilliant  helianthus  or  sunflower  rosa  lastigaiay  the  Oherokee  rose,  vsf^ 

ItoUy,  of  which  there  are  25  indigenous  spe-  to  have  been  brought  from  Cbina.  t* 

cies;  and  the  erigeron  or  flea  bane,  with  its  indigenous   there.      Two   species  of 

purplish  flowers,  appear  in  great  profusion  in  (ha^Uiack),  8,  corymbtua,  with  itsrox-^ 

July,  August,  and  September;  as  do  also  sev-  corymb  of  flowers,  and  S,  aruncu,^'- 

Uuaria  (skullcap),  leonurua  (motherwort),  and  racemes  of  whitish  blossoms,  are  ss 

several  other  of  the  labiata^  and  the  brilliant  noticeable  members  of  the  order  fpc^"' 

scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple  flowered  lobe-  region.    CalyeanthuM  JUfrtdui^^vv^^ 

lias.    In  October  and  November  the  neglected  shrub,  remarkable  rather  for  its  e^«r^ 

flelds  and  roadsides  are  brilliant  with  the  pink  grance  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  i--" 

flowers  of  the  cater  and  the  nodding  plumes  also  a  southern  plant.     OMhenfi^ 

of  the  eolidago  or  golden-rod,  two  prominent  evening  primrose,  is  an  elegant  pl^'- 

members  of  the  order  of  compoeita  ;  and  min-  large  white  or  roseate  flowers,  a  nat^^ 

gled  with  them  are  numerous  less  conspicuous  kansaa  and  Texas.     Another  floir^  ^- 

flowers  of  the  same  or  allied  orders.    In  the  beauty  is  the  pau^fiora  tiuorsato  o: 

region  of  the  prairies  the  succession  of  flowers  flower,  a  native  of  North  and  Sootli  c  * 

is  somewhat  different.    The  number  of  genera  The  Pinehneya  pubenty  a  singoUrlj.  l^^ 

and  species  is  smaller,  but  the  varieties  are  al-  shrub  of  the  order  rvbtaeea^  is  ^p^'^^ 

most  endless.    Among  the  earliest  flowers  are  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Eorid^^^' 

the  pale  blue  hepatiea  and  other  of  the  ranun-  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  delicate  pnn^- 

euldeea  of  more  brilliant  colors,  and  dmost  as  are  nimierous  species  of  the  Uatru  t^ 

early  the  exquisite  flowers  of  the  erattegus  to-  region,  with  rich  ptirple  flowers*   i-; 

mentoea  or  black  thorn,  and  the  beautiful  but  but  brilliant  lobelias  and  the  istersi?v. 

scentless  crimson  rose  of  the  prairies,  rasa  ee-  rods  make  up  their  full  share  of  tiej*'^ 

tigera,    A  week  or  two  later  the  white  and  autumn.    Their  monotony  is  rdie^ 
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tfopfhiept  haTing  ite  habitat  in  some  part  of  ^be  oorreetij  called  the  fouflUo^  k  Ae  nh  i. 

gtatea  or  territories.    The  quadmmana^  embra-  representatiye  of  the  ox  fiumSy.  Of  ^  a- 

oingtlie  entire  monkej  tribe  and  its  congeners,  phibious  mammals,  a  singiiltf  ipwsaL 

are  wanting.    Of  the  cheiroptera,  or  bat  tribe,  manatee  or  sea  cow  freqaents  the  irXr^ 

there  are  8  genera  and  11  species.    Of  the  mr-  Florida  and  the  golf  of  Mexico.  ^]m?!>  • 

eophaga^  or  as  they  are  frequently  called  eamivo-  and  6  or  6  Species  of  dolphin,  smosg  \^' 

rOj  the  largest  is  the  cougar  or  catamount,  often  white  fish  or  white  whale,  and  tk  Em-. 

improperly  called  .panther,  which  is  not  a  na-  are  fonnd  along  the  coast ;  andtbe  ■gzBp''- 

tive  of  this  continent;  he  is  a  formidable  ani-  cies  of  whale  are  not  nneommon,  vi^* 

mai,  second  in  strength  and  ferocity  among  the  great  sperm  whale  appears  st  fome  ts: 

felidm  to  the  lion  and  Bengal  tiger.    The  wild  from  the  coast,  but  in  the  latitode  of  c:r '  • 

cat  or  bay  lynx,  a  smaller  but  ferocions  crea-  sessions  on  the  Padfic     The  tuedmr; . 

tare,  and  the  Canadian  lynx,  are  the  only  other  represented  by  the  mole,  8  genera  la^' 

indigenous  animals  of  the  cat  tribe.    There  are  species,  and  by  12  species  of  direw  nek  i 

6  species  of  the  fox,  and  possibly  7,  the  com-  them  belonging  to  ^e  genus  t^ro.  Aici'; 

mon  red,  the  cross  fox  (by  some  considered  numerous  representatiyea  of  the  res;  -  - 

only  a  variety  of  the  red),  the  black  or  silver,  rodentia  in  the  United  States  sre  t£e  ber  - 

the  prairie,  swift,  gray,  and  short-tailed  fox.  species  of  porcupine,  10  or  12  ^^'- 

Of  wolves  there  are  2  widely  different  species :  proper,- beside  half  a  dozen  of  flyiog  »; ' 

the  gray  wolf  of  the  wooded  districts,  a  savage  4  or  6  prune  squirrels,  2  prairie  dof. . 

though  cowardly  animal,  of  which  there  are  gopher  or  pouched  rat,  of  which  tbenr  r  < 

several  varieties,  known  as  the  reddish,  black,  eral  species ;  the  woodchnck  or  Amenn.*  * 

and  giant  wolf,  but  all  apparently  belonging  to  mot;  the  muskrat ;  the  rat  tribe,  <^  ^ 

the  same  species  {earm  oecidentalig) ;  and  the  genera  and  8  or  more  species  are  ii>^ 

prairie  wolf,  the  American  representative  of  the  viz.,  the  Florida  or  wood  rat,  the  hoA  rr 

oriental  jackal.    To  the  digitigrada  idso  be-  the  cotton  rat,  and  according  to  sqdm  i^^ 

long  the  pine  marten  or  American  sable,  the  roof  or  white-bellied  rat,  but  this  se^' 

American  fisher,  2  species  df  mink,  and  the  of  European  origin ;  tlie  mouse  trib«.  t- 

weasel  and  American  ermine.      Among  the  the  common  mouse,  of  which  there  s?^^  • 

pkmtigrada  we  have  the  black  bear,  which  is  era  and  19  or  20  species ;  the  meadov :  ' 

not 'uncommon  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  numerous  species;  die  lemming,  of  vU 

Atlantic  states,  and  which,  though  reckoned  a  are  at  least  2 ;  the  hare  or  long-eare^ 

flesh-eater,  subsists  principally  on  honey,  grain,  of  which  there  are  at  leart  6  species:  t- 

berries,  and  fruits ;  the  grisly  bear,  the  largest  short-eared  or  true  rabbit,  of  irhicfa  iy 

and  most  formidable  of  American  camivora;  4  or  6.    The  tnarwpialioy  vr]ach  in  A^* 

and  possibly  another  species,  hardly  less  in  size,  form  so  important  a  class  of  mairir. 

though  of  not  quite  so  ferocions  a  temper,  a  na«  in  the  United  States  repreeented  bj  &  >^- 

tive  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  nus,  the  opossum,  of  which  there  are  S  ^ 

and  known  as  the  California  bear.    The  re-  one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  !{>' 

maining  members  of  tlie  order  found  here  are  river. — Of  birds  the  genera  and  9^^  - 

the  badger,  the  wolverene  or  glutton,  6  species  numerous,  that  only  the  moreproroifieTt 

of  skunk,  and  the  raccoon,  of  which  there  are  2  named.  Of  the  order  rapteret  (birds  of  y-r 

species,  the  common  and  the  black-footed  rac*  eagle,  of  which  5  species  have  been  a^^' 

ooon,the  latter  occurring  only  west  of  the  Rocky  to  exist  in  the  Unit^  States,  takes  tbc  f '^' 

mountains.    Of  the  pinnigrada,  or  seal  family.  Next  follow  the  vultures,  of  whieb  t 

but  one  representative,  the  common  seal,  occurs  haJf  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  Tnitfi ' 

<m  the  United  States  coasts,  though  some  of  the  from  the  giant  king  vulture  of  Califoni<^ 

other  genera  and  species  may  rarely  be  drifted  turkey  buzzard  and  carrion  crovof  tk  - 

on  icebergs  to  its  northernmost  limits.    The  states;  the  hawks,  of  which  there aiv : 

Tuminantia  are   represented  in  considerable  than  25  or  80 species,  including  the  ^<^ 

numbers  in  the  United  States.   Among  the  eer-  hen  hawk,  goshawk,  sparrow  havk.  ^ 

tidm  or  deer  family  we  have  the  moose,  now  the  owls,  of  which  there  are  at  least  4^' ' 

confined  to  the  N.  E.  states,  and  very  scarce  The  Manaorei  or  clunbers  are  Tepre$ent<  ' 

even  there ;  the  wapiti,  commonly  but  incor-  Carolina  parrot,  the  only  bud  of  tie ' 

reotly  called  the  elk ;  and  6  or  6  species  of  deer,  tribe  in  the  United  States,  and  the  v.- 

known  as  the  Virginian,  Californian  black-tail-  ers,  a  well  known  genus,  of  whieb  tl 

ed,  Columbian  black-tailed,  the  long-tailed,  and  many  species.    The  order  WBeu^rtt.  f- 

the  mule  deer,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  called  panerini  or  panert^  b  verv  t 

species.    There  is  one  and  perhaps  two  spe-  in  the  United  States,  and  indadest!' 

oies  of  antelope,  the  American  prong-horn,  a  birds  as  well  as  those  distingnisbed  1; 

native  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  and  a  cry  or  sharp  shrill  note.    The  motf  ^' 

congener  of  the  chamois,  being  the  one  best  members  of  the  order  are.the  ihr^  ■' 

known ;  and  one  of  the  sheep  family,  the  big-  eluding  the  bird  here  called  roMn  >  ' 

horn  or  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  found  in  the  which  in  £uroi)e  is  bestowed  oi  •>/' 

whole  region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  different  bird),  the  mocking  Inrd,  and  t-^ 

Sierra  Nevada.    The  bison,  usually  though  in-  ly  less  skilftd  congener  as  a  mimic,  the e' 
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swallows,  a  mii&eraas  family;  the  fineh  flat  fish,  &c. ;  and  of  fish  without  yentral  fiiit, 

,  which  indades  the  sparrows;  the  king>  several  species  of  eels,  both  fre$h  and  saltwater 

rs  ;  the  crow  tribe ;  the  orioles,  noted  alike  fish,  and  the  laniprey.    The  shark,  of  which 

io  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the  variety  there  are  16  or  18  species,  the  ray  or  skate,  of 

<-ir  song;  thegrakles  or  starlings;  and,  last  which  there  are  30  or  40,  and  the  devU  fish, 

least,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  are  the  most  formidable  of  the  monsters  of  the 

n'lnfr  birds.    The  raaares^  divided  into  the  deep  on    the    American  coasts.     Other  fish 

tnlers  columhm  and  galliTUB^axe  also  nu-  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  the  table  are 

»usly  represented.    Pigeons  and  doves  of  the  halibut,  tautog,  blue  fish,  sea  and  striped 

TO  us  species  are  found  in  vast  numbers  bass,  tomcod,  porgy,  &c.;  and  from  the  rivers 

to  wooded  portions  of  the  western  and  and  lakes,  the  perch,  roach,  dace,  brook  trout, 

1- western  states,  and  are  not  uncommon  lake  trout,  giant  pike  or  muscalonge,  and  the 

I  V  part  of  the  Union.    There  are  no  true  delicious  white  fish  of  the  lakes.    Of  moUusks, 
Itlges  in  the  United  States,  the  partridge  the  acephala  are  widely  distributed  on  the  sea 

iO  northern  states  being  a  grouse,  and  that  coast  and  through  the  lakes  and  rivers.    The 

1 1*  southem  states  a  quail ;  but  the  grouse,  oyster  of  numerous  varieties  attains  a  flavor 

least  a  dozen  species,  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  excellence  unknown  elsewhere;  the  sofir 

<<everal  other  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  shelled  clam  (mi/a  arenaria)  and  the  quahaug 

r  in  great  numbers.    Of  the  grallatore*  or  or  round  clam  (  Venus  mercenaria)  are  also  much 

rs  we  have  the  flamingo,  several  herons,  prized  in  some  districts  as  articles  of  food. 

--cai-let,  white,  and  glossy  ibis,  the  crane,  The  pecten  or  scollop  and  the  mussel  are  also 

coot  or  mud  hen,  the  rail,  sandpiper,  avo-  edible  species  of  bivalves.    Others  of  the  order 

>iii[)e,  gray  plover,  &c.    The  natdtorea  or  are  tlie  cockle,  hammer  shell,  razor  shell,  club 

i  I  tiers  are  here  a  very  numerous  order.    Of  shell,  waterpot  shell,  and  teredo  or  sLip  worm ; 

(jiseriruB  or  geese  there  are  about  20  species,  and  in  the  rivers  the  numerous  species  of  unio 

•  ling  2  species  of  swans;  and  of  the  aruUi-  and  anodonta^  usually  called  fresh  water  clams, 

•r  (luck  family,  at  least  30.    There  are  also  are  abundant.    The  pearl  oyster  has  been  found 

tc  ios  of  pelicans,  confined  to  the  gulf  states,  on  the  California  coast,  and  several  of  the  uni- 

oat  number  of  species  of  gulls,  and  half  a  onida   secrete    pearls  of  considerable  value. 

(1  cormorants. — In  reptiles  the  United  States  There  are  many  genera  and  species  of  land 

K'ss   prolific   than  some  other  countries,  snails,  and  slugs,  land  soles,  pond  snails,  lim- 

-o   i^  a  considerable  variety  of  tortoises,  pets,  whelks,  ear  shells,  mitre  shells,  and  others 

tj}\  few  of  great  size ;  and  the  keys  or  small  of  the  gasteropoda  ;  and  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 

i  islets  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the  and  gulf  of  Mexico  wash  upon  our  shores  great 

\y  spits  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  numbers  of  the  cephalopods  which  inhabit  their 

iiiiic  and  gulf  states,  are  frequented  by  the  waters,  among  them  the  nautilus,  squid,  spiru- 

II  and  other  sea  turtles  in  great  numbers.  2a,  sea  spiders,  &c.    The  erustaeca  are  numer- 
alligator  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  ous,  and  many  of  them  edible.    Crabs,  hermit 

L'^'ilf  states,  and  proves  very  destructive  to  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  horse-shoes  or  king 

:e    and  small  animals,   sometimes,  though  crabs,  &o.,  abound  on  the  sea  coast;  and  the 

y,  attacking  men.    The  saurians  are  abun-  fresh  water  lobster  and  land  crab  are  found  in 

[.  e.specially  in  the  southern  states,  and  in-  the  interior.   The  wood  louse  is  common  every- 

[.'  a  great  variety  of  lizards  (among  others,  where  in  damp  places,  and  many  of  the  para- 

.  iianu'leon),  skinks,  horned  frogs  {phrynoso-  sitic  insects  belonging  to  this  class  are  familiar 

.  liiunitors  or  safeguards,  &c.    The  ophid-  to  all.     Of  the  arachnida  there  are  in  the  gulf 

.   or  serpents  are  considerably  numerous,  states  some  venomous  species,  as  the  scorpion 

only  3  genera,  the  rattlesnakes,  the  mocca-  and  several  species  of  spider;  but  for  the  most 

snakes,  and  the  vipers,  are  venomous.    The  part  the  spiders,  mites,  &c.,  of  the  United 

k  snake  {coluber  constrictor)  \9  the  only  hosL  States  are  harmless.    The  centipede,  though 

le  In  ited  States.    The  batrachians  embrace  properly  belonging  to  the  tropics,  is  occasionally 

iiTous  species  of  frogs,  tree  frogs,  a  horned  found  in  the  south-western  states. — The  insect* 

'  (rtratophrys),  2  or  3  species  of  toad,  the  tribes  are  too  numerous  to  receive  more  than  a 

: .  -us,  siren,  8  or  4  tritons  or  newts,  and  about  passing  notice.    The  beetles  are  very  abundant, 

peries  of  salamander. — The    number  of  and  include  many  genera.    There  are  22  species 

!':i  and  species  of  fish  visiting  or  inhabiting  of  locust,  some  of  them  destructive  to  vegeta- 

w  ators  of  the  United  States  is  too  great  to  tion,  but  none  of  them  to  be  compared  with  the 

[illy  enumerated.    The  most  remarkable  of  locust  of  oriental  countries.    The  bee,  wasp, 

<;)ine-tinned  are  the  pickerel,  perch,  mnck-  hornet,    and    bumblebee,  each    of   numerous 

i,  sword  fish,  and  mullet.     Among  those  species;  the  vast  and  beautiful  tribe  of  butter- 

'i  hoft  abdominal  fins,  the  best  known  are  flies;  grasshoppers  of  many  species  and  some- 

silinon,  the  shad,  of  which  some  varieties  times  of  great  destructive  power;  the  whole 

M  ->  great  excellence,  the  menhaden  or  ale-  family  of  flies,  ambng  which,  beside  the  house 

•'.  the  herring,  pike,  and  carp ;  of  those  with  pests,  we  have  a  blistering  fly  nearly  equal  to 

tiu!)  at  the  throat,  the  cod,  the  fishery  of  the  Spanish;  and  the  other  insect  orders,  aU 
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tMnfiloys  a  very  large  force  of  men  and    have  their  representatives ;  and  as  we  approach 
Uts  food  for  many  tliousands,  flounders,    tlie  tropics  their  number  and  variety  greatly  ia- 
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urease.    The  annsUda  have  man j  representa-  beanly  and  aoblimity.    Beada  U»  fRc  . 

tiyes  in  the  nnmerons  worms  which  infest  the  araot  of  Niagara,  there    aie  lerenl  ^* 

country,  some  of  them  destroying  the  foliage  fidls  worthy  of  particular  notice,  v«Mu 

of  the  trees,  others  penetrating  the  wood,  others  Mia  of  the  Connecticut  at  BeUovs  FaL. 

still  tiie  roots  of  trees  and  esculent  vegetahles.  Trenton  FaUs,  in  Oneida  co.,  K.T.;  iLri 

The  leech,  which  inhabits  marshy  ponds,  though  of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes,  K.  Y^  tsA-- 

not  equal  in  power  to  the  Swedish  leech,  is  yet  Genesee  at  Rochester,  K.  Y.;  the  I&:\  . 

formidable  fVom  the  loss  of  blood  it  occasions  falls  on  the  Oatskill  monntains;  tk  '^■ 

to  those  who  expose  themselves  to  its  attacks,  the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  of  c  i 

and  occasionally  fastens  in  such  numbers  upon  sonri  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Baeotah,  tht:. 

cattle  as  to  cause  their  death. — The  domestic  est  on  the  continent  after  Kiagsra;  ^. . 

animals  of  the  United  States  have  been,  with  thony's  falls  of  the  Mississippi,  in  }is:z" 

one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  from  Europe,  and  the  6  remarkable  cascades  in  the  T  ^ : 

Tlie  horse,  though  not  native  to  this  continent,  valley,  OaL,  one  of  which  is  said  tc  It 

became  wild  at  an  early  period,  and  now  roams  highest  known  in  the  world.    The  d-  - 

in  large  herds  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  but  is  do-  markable  caves  are  the  Mammoii  cstc  . ' 

mestioated  without  great  difficulty.  There  have  tnoky ;  Madison^s  cave  and  Weirs  op-. 

been  at  different  times  stocks  introduced  from  ginia;  Nioojack  cave,  Georgia;  aadf 

England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  from  Moroc-  cave,  near  St  Paul,  Minneaota.   Kotl  . 

CO  and  Arabia;  much  attention  has  been  paid  interesting  among  the  pictnresque  ftr- 

to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  some  of  the  country  are  the  remarkable  chs: 

them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  speed  or  other  by  some  of  the  rivers  through  ranges  t. 

good  points.    The  asses  are  mainly  from  Spain  rocky  ridges.  Such  are  the  passsge  of  :. 

and  Malta;  the  cattle  from  Great  Britain ;  the  son  throus^  the  highlanda  of  Kew  Y<*> 

goats  from  the  south  of  Europe,  though  some  Delaware  Water  Gap;  the  passsge  of  tl 

efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Asiatic  spe-  mac  through  the  Blue  ridge  at  Harper'}  ; 

cies;  and  the  sheep  from  the  Southdown,  Saxon,  the  "gates  of  the  Rocky  monntaixb"  - 

and  Spanish  Merino  breeds.    The  swine  are  of  upper  course  of  the  Misaouri  in  Dtciti^ 

various  stocks ;  one  breed,  common  in  central  deep  cafion  of  the  Bed  river  on  the  N.  ^  ' 

and  western  Virginia  and  other  mountainous  tier  of  Texas;  and  the  "  cascades"  vi: 

districts,  is  tall,  long,  and  gaunt,  of  ferocious  Columbia  river  breaks  through  the  ( 

nature  and  uncertain  origin ;  but  the  most  com-  range  on  the  boundary  between  IK^s:'  - 

mon  breeds  are  the  Berkshire  (English)  and  territory  and  Oregon.    The  natural  ku 

Chinese,  and  crosses  upon  these.    Our  domestic  Virginia;  the  pictured  rocks  on  the  si  * 

dogs  and  cats  are  with  few  exceptions  of  Eu-  Lake  Su|>erior  in  Michigan ;  and  the  t 

Topean  origin.    The  brown  or  Norway  rat  was  seaside  resorts,  such  as  Kahant  and  >'ai- 

an  importation  from  the  country  whose  name  Mass.,  Newport,  R.T.,Rockaway,K.Y.  si  ^ 

it  bears,  but  has  now  been  nearly  destroyed  by  Branch  and  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  as  well  s^  - 

a  mora  powerful  and  ferocious  black  rat,  said  all  tlie  scenes  above  mentioned,  are  dt^: 

to  bo  from  the  south  of  Europe.    Efforts  have  other  articles.     Among  the  most  rer.  > 

been  made,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  re-  natural  curiosities  of  the  country niiM.* 

suit,  to  introduce  the  llama  of  South  America  included  the  groves  of  enormons  trees  liv* 

in  our  mountainous  districts.    The  attempt  to  in  the  article  California* — ^There  u  i 

acclimate  the  Bactrian  camel  in  Texas  and  country  in  the  world  which  contaim  a " 

Cfldifornia  gives  greater  promise  of  success. —  tion  composed  of  sudi  heterogeneous  c. 

Tlie  republic  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and  as  that  of  the  United  Statea.    The  chiiv  ' 

other  objects  of  interest  to  travellers.    Im-  the  original  settlers  has  left  its  iInp^^ 

mense  numbers  of  persons  annually  resort  to  certain  extent  upon  their  deacendaots  '• 

the  mineral  springs,  prominent  among  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  dl  sQch  ^  -' 

are  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  Saratoga  Springs,  tive  traces  have  been  obliterated  bjtbt  n* 

*  Ballston  Spa,  Avon  Springs,  New  Lebanon  of  subsequent  immigration  from  all  (J-'  * 

Springs,  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Brandy-  Europe.    In  New  England  there  is  ^  >' 

wine  Springs,  Del.;  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  remnant  of  the  Puritan  character:  in) 

Sulphur  Springs  and  Sweet  Springs,  Va.;  Warm  land  the  descendants  of  the  English  F* 

Springs,  N.  0. ;  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  and  Ear-  Catholics,  who  came  over  with  CecH  Ci 

rodsburg  and  Drennon  Springs,  Ey.  The  White  are  yet  a  prominent  element  of  the  pop-'. 

mountains  and  Monadnock  mountain  in  New  New  York  obtained  its  first  settlers  fn^- 

Hampshire ;  Mt.  Katalidin  in  Maine;  Mt  Tom,  land,  and  in  some  remote  villages  of  tk:  ^ 

Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wachusett  mountain  in  Mas-  Dutch  was  not  long  ago  the  lani^oage  oi^ 

sachusetts;  the  Catskills,  Adirondacs,  and  Al-  siderable  portion  of  the  inha&ltaDta  -' 

leghanies  in  New  York ;  Schooley's  mountain  ware  and  New  Jersey  were  first  settlec 

in  New  Jersey ;  and  Pilot  mbuntain  and  Mitch-  Dutch  and  Swedes ;  Pennsylvania  \>J  ^^- 

elPs  peak  in  North  Carolina,  are  noted  for  Quakers,  followed  by  many  Geraufi^  *- ' 

their  striking  or  picturesque  scenery ;  while  descendants  form   a  numeroos  ciass  • ' 

the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope  population ;  North  Carolina  by  woaxi.^- 

present  innumerable   scenes  of  unsurpassed  from  Virginia.  InSouthCarofisaaJa^^-' 
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and  the  Oarolinas,  bat  InKentookj,  TensesMe,  kiimi,  and  thepknt  has  also  UncBhrnic 

Ohio,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  a  very  large  with  suooeaa  in  Illmoia.    In  general  it  i&j ., 

decrease,  showing  that  the  old  wheat  regions  said  that  the  middle  and  westengUtenr-L^ 

were  rapidlj  deteriorating.    This  is  owing  to  productive  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats:  ik»>'Z 

the  system  of  exhaustive  cropping,  the  farmers  em  and  western  in  Indian  con ;  aodtht  >  > 

preferring  to  work  their  land  to  its  utmost  em  in  rice.    Wool  and  Irish  potatoes  inr.-. 

capacity  until  it  wears  out,  and  then  to  remove  mostly  N.  of  lat  84** ;  tobacco  betveen  i4  . 

westward,  rather  than  to  be  at  any  expense  for  41° ;  sweet  potatoes  S.  of  40*^ ;  barler.  r 

'  fertilizers  or  to  practise  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  pears  N.  of  88^;  peachesS.  ofilMi 

From  1860  to  1860,  however,  the  increase  was  flax,  and  hops  N.  of  84° ;  cane  mptytft^^ 

70,647,487  bushels,  shared  in  different  propor-  figs,  bananas,  &c,  6.  of  SS^.—In  1850  tLti, 

tions  by  all  the  states  except  Maine,  Vermont,  ber  of  farms  in  all  the  states  and  ten-  - 

New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  show  a  was  1,449,075,  embracing  118,032,614  trr^ 

decrease.     Ohio  is  almost  stationary,  with  a  improved,  and  180,628,000  of  onimproTr  . 

very  slight  increase.    Illinois  stands  first  in  the  (in  1860, 168,261,880  acres  improTe^iEiirr 

Sroduction  of  Indian  com,  and  next  follow  608,244  unimproved).    The  unimprcTcc 

Lissouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  consists  of  land  that  is  occupied  and  w^' 

Iowa,  yirginil^  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Oaro-  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  imfffoved,  titoc' 

lina,  and  MississippL    The  greatest  quantities  itself  reclaimed ;  it  does  not  iodode  Eii  f 

of  oats  are  raised  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  The  value  of  farms  was  $8,271,675.42' 

Ohio,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Indi-  $6,660,872,607),  and  of  farming  kf^^ 

ana,  Kentncky,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Ver-  and  machinery  $161,687,688  (1660,  fii  ' 

mont;  of  rye,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  406) ;  total,  $8,428,168,064  (1860,  UM:. 

Jersey,  and  Kentucky ;  of  barley,  in  California,  008) ;  average  value  of  farms,  $2,228:  v  -z 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  of  buckwheat,  value  of  farming  implements  and  idi>-  ' 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio ;  of  beans  $106 ;  average  value  of  farms,  imi^istc''  - 

and  peas,  in  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Geor-  machinery,  $2,862.    The  average  size  c/ 

gia.  South  Carolina,  and  New  York;  of  orchard  was  208  acres,  the  greatest  avenge  --. 

products,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  C!alifornia  (4,466  acres),  and  the  smil--^ 

and  Indiana;  of  market  garden  products,  in  Utah (61  acres).  The  greatest a^jntcstr'* 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  farms ($664,646,642;  in  1860,  t^SS^ 

Massachusetts ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  in  New  Yoik  and  of  fiirming  implements  andmschiDtr  ^- 

(which  produces  more  than  any  8  other  states),  084,926 ;  in  I860,  $29,166,695)  were  b 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maine,  Illinois,  Michigan,  York.    The  greatest  average  vthes  ft  - 

Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire;  were  in  the  District  of  Colnmbis($6><  - 

of  sweet  potatoes,  in  (Georgia,  North  Carolina,  isiana  ($6,648),  and  New  Jersey  (I5.0:' 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  smallest  average  values  in  Utali  > 

Virginia;  of  hay,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico  ($441),  and  AricansasCtS^" 

Illinois,  Ohio,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wisoon-  average  value  of  implements  and  m&- 

sin ;  of  butter,  in  New  York  (which  produces  wss  greatest  in  Louisiana  ($868),  yrkn  • 

nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Penn-  plicated  processes  are  required  for  the  ;* 

sylvania,    Ohio,    Illinois,    Indiana,  .Vermont,  tion  of  sugar,  and  least  in  New  Uexici'  ^ 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  Missouri ;  the  next  to  the  highest  average  beios  ::i 

of  dieese,  in  New  York  (which  produces  more  Jersey  ($186),  and.the  next  to  the  h^  ^ 

than  twioe  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Ohio,  Maine  ($49).    In  the  same  year  about  ,'- 

Vermont,  and  Massachusetts ;  of  rice,  in  South  whole  area  of  the  states  and  territoria  «^-- 

Oarolina  and  Greorgia ;  of  wool,  in  Ohio,  New  proved,  and  {  more  occupied  but  not  iis;*" 

York,  Pennsylvania,    and  Michigan ;  of  live  leaving  about  %  of  the  entire  area  unt'f' 

stock,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylva-  The  improved  lands  comprised  m  Kewli. 

nia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  26.79  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in  the  ^ 

Indiana;  of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  states  86.72  per  cent;  in  tbeaoothen- 

Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  16.07  per  cent. ;  in  the  south-vesten:  -' 

and  Ohio;  of  maple  sugar,  in  New  York,  Ver-  exclusive  of  Texas,  10.17  per  cent: 

mont,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.   Cane  north-western  states  12.90  per  cent  :i' 

sugar  is  grown  largely  in  Louisiana,  and  to  but  fornia  and  the  organised  tenitoria  ."^ 

little  extent  elsewhere.    The  only  states  that  cent;  and  in  Texas  .42  percent   Tb^*'' 

produce  much  flax  are  New  York  and  Ken«  value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  Yjs^^^ 

tacky;  and  the  only  ones  in  which  much  hemp  $20.27;  in  the  middle  states  $S8.(^;  i^ 

is  grown  are  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Mis-  southern  states  $6.84;  in  the  soQth-T<^ 

souri.    New  York  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  states    $6.26;    in   the   north-west^. ^ 

hop  culture.  Wine  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ohio,  $11.89 ;  in  California  and  the  organize' 

California,  and  Kentucky.  The  best  cotton,  the  tories  $1.89 ;  in  Texas  $1.44.   Tbe  ^f?' 

fiunous  sea  island  variety,  is  raised  in  Bouth  of  improved  land  to  the  whole  in  the  re<!; 

Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    The  greatest  was  14.72  per  cent ;  in  the  sbve  st«t^ 

number  of  bales  are  produced  in  liiississippi,  per  cent ;  in  the  United  Skates  7.71  p^^  ^  ^ 

Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Texaa,  and  Ar-  The  proportion  of  oo6opied]siidtoti»*  ' 
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18S3  prot6cted  the  mannfaenirera,  and  the  pi%-  ber  of  estabttahmeiiift  liad  beea  nh^t, 

daction  of  cotton  goods  incFeased  with  great  oonaolidation,  being  688  lees  than  in  1< 

rapidity,  while  their  price  greatly  decreased,  the  amonnt  of  capital  ioTested  in  tik« ;  .* 

In  1881  the  nnmber  of  cotton  mills  was  796,  had  risen  to  $85,620,527,  the  qntntitT.- 

with  1,246,508  spindles  and  88,606  looms,  pro-  nsed  to  80,886,573  lbs.,  to  which  ire. . 

dncing  annndlj  280,461,990  yards  of  cloth,  16,008,625  lbs.  of  cotton  for  the  nii^ . 

consaming  77,757,816  lbs.  or  214,882  bales  of  and  the  value  of  the  product  to  f^«>  ^ 

cotton,  and   employing  18,539   men,  88,927  — ^The  mannfactnre  of  leather  wis  a:  • 

women,  and  4,691  children ;  the  annual  yalne  very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  tb«? 

of  manufactured  articles  was  $26,000,000,  and  being  one  of  the  class  of  mano&tnr' 

the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  printed  was  esti-  adapted  to  new  settlements ;  and  it?  ; 

mated  at  40,000,000  yai^.    At  this  time  there  has  been  steady  and  constant  to  ih. 

were  no  cotton  mills  south  of  Delaware.    In  time.    The  large  tanneries  have  qsl:; 

1840  there  were  1,240  mills,  with  2,284,681  situated  in  districts  where  the  hemlocli 

spindles,  and  consuming  182,885,856  lbs.  or  abounded,  for  the  sake  of  obtainioie  t  • 

882,089  bales  of  cotton.    The  protective  tariff  used  in  tanning  without  too  much  ei;-- 

of  1842  stimulated  the  business  by  checking  transportation.    In  1850  there  ▼ei«<^.'. 

importations,  which  however  were  again  very  ning  and  currying  establishments  in  t  • 

large  under  the  low  tariff  of  1846 ;  yet  in  1850,  States,  employing  22,575  persons:  tl 

although  the  number  of  factories  was  reduced  invested  was  $20,602,945,  and  the  t;. . 

to  1,074,  their  total  capacity  was  greatly  in-  leatiier  produced  $87,702,888.    Ther/ 

creased,  641,240  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each  1860  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  fr  - 

being  consumed,  and  $65,501,687  worth  of  of  leather  is  stated  at  $68,091,061.   . 

goods  produced.    Of  these  manufactories,  218  the  whole  of  this  amonnt  is  consam^-  •' 

were  in  the  southern  and  western,  and  the  re-  the  exports  of  leather  in  1860  being  <'r  * ' 

mainder  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  809.  The  manufactures  of  leather  in  W 

tendency  of  the  last  decade  was  still  further  to  boots  and  shoes,  $58,967,408;  glovei  V ' 

the  consolidation  of  this  manufacture  in  a  com-  leather  belting,  $105,500 ;  morocco.  $  ^ 

paratively  small  number  of  establishments  with  patent  leather,  $1,868,800 ;  saddles  t: 

large  resources,  but  the  production  still  con-  ness,  $9,985,474 ;  total,  $69,946,761.  i 

tinued  to  increase,  and  had  reached  in  1860  turns  of  these  branches  of  manafiu  * 

the  amount  of  $115,287,926 ;  of  the  9lb  manu-  1860  are  not  yet  collated,  but  the  ia:  • 

factories,  192  were  in  the  southern  and  west-  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes. 

em  states.    The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cot-  leather,  leather  belting,  and  saddin  - 

ton  and  the  general  depression  of  business  con-  ness  is  known  to  have  been  very  V-^- 

sequent  upon  the  civil  war  have  since  that  date  states  which  in  1850  produced  tin 

temporarily  diminished  the  amount  of  produc-  quantity  of  leather,  each  of  them  t\  - 

tion. — The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  $1,000,000,  were  Maine,  Massachcjr*:* 

as  a  branch  of  home  industry  almost  from  the  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mi' 

foundation  of  the  colonies,  but  was  not  con-  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.     In  1860  th« ''  - 

ducted  in  large  establishments  to  any  consider-  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  %- 

able  extent  till  after  1810.    In  the  census  re-  setts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Xe«^  * 

port  of  1 810,  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  almost  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  OL 

entirely  produced  in  families,  was  stated  at  produced  leather  to  the  value  o(  rj<>* 

$25,608,788.    In  1820  the  large  manufactories  $1,000,000;  and  Massachusetts,  Kev  V' '- 

only  were  reported,  and  the  production  was  Pennsylvania  had  each  more  than  dooK'^- 

$4,418,068.    In  1830  it  had  risen  to  $14,528,-  production  of  1850.    The  states  of  Mu- 

166.    In  1840  the  amount  of  capital  invested  setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  ^<' 

was  $15,765,124,  the  quantity  of  wool  used  duced  more  than  two  thirds  of  tlif  '* 

50,808,624  lbs.,  the  number  of  persons  em-  amount.    In  1850  Massachusetts  vastl 

ployed  21,842,  and  the  value  of  the  manufao-  est  producer  of  boots  and  shoes,  mano::' 

tured  products  $20,696,699.    In  1850  the  man-  ahnost  half  the  entire  amount ;  the  oihc  - 

nfacturers  of  broadcloths  had  learned  the  art  manufacturing  over  $1,000,000  each  vc:. 

of  dyeing  them  with  fast  colors,  and  this  branch  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York.  V  * 

of  the  manufacture  had  received  a  very  con-  sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  C^i-i- 

eiderable  impulse ;  the  power  carpet  loom  had  these  states  together  produced  ahoot  ,j  * ' 

also  been  invented,  and   our  manufacturers  whole  amount.    The  agricultan]  m\f-^ 

were  able  to  produce  carpets  equal  in  quality  manufactured  in  the  United  8tt^  ^  . 

and  superior  in  durability  to  the  English.    The  were  valued  at  $6,842,610;  in  1^1<  ^^ . 

number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  802,514.    In  1850  only  one  state  (><^*^j 

that  year  was  2,447,  the  capital  invested  $26,*  manufactured  more  than  $1,000,000  «'"^ 

811,467;  70,862,829  lbs.  of  wool  were  used,  them,  and  only  five,  viz.,  MaflsacboKK^   ' 

and  the  value  of  products  was  $41,588,088.  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Ulin^^  . 

These  totals  do  not  include  manufactures  in  $600,000.  Inl860New  Yoiinuaoiivt^J^ -. 

which  cotton  and  wool  were  combined.     In  429,087;  Ohio  and  Illinois  each  ei<«^^ 

1860,  as  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  num-  600,000,  Maasaohuaetts  and  Yemfi:^^  ^' 
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809;  prpdaflti  of  agrieuHiira,  beei;  tiUoirf 
bidet,  horned  cattle,  batter,  obeeae,  pork,  bik 
oon,  lard,  wool,  domeedo  animals^  tbe  oerealii 
potatoes,  apples,  onions,  rioe,  cotton  (only 
$84,051,483),  tobacco,  hemp,  dover  and  flax 
seed,  brown  sugar,  and  bops,  $149,492,036; 
manufactares,  $88,956,115;  coal,  $577,886; 
ice,  $172,208;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bnlUon, 
$28,799,870;  quieksilyer,  $681,450;  articles 
not  enamerated,  mann&ctored,  $2,530,689; 
raw  produce,  $2,794,046.  The  total  exports 
of  articles  of  American  production  amounted 
to  $228,699,486 ;  of  foreign  articles,  $20,645,- 
427 ;  aggregate  exports,  $249,844,918.  The  im- 
ports were  reported  nnder  tbe  tariff  of  1857  till 
April  1, 1861,  and  after  that  date  under  tbe  tariff 
or  March  2,  1861,  forming  thus  two  separate 
achedules  of'  great  length ;  the  whole  amount 
was  $885,650,158.  The  most  important  items 
were:  coffee,  $20,561,981;  tea,  $6,832,089; 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  $46,889,608;* 
copper  in  various  forms,  $2,811,000;  linseed, 
$2,078,750;  raw  silk,  $1,411,000;  unmanufac- 
tured wool,  $4,568,100;  cotton  goods,  $24,- 
966,881 ;  silk  goods,  $28,715,729 ;  linen  goods, 
$8,006,211;  woollen  goods,  $26,828,850;  iron 
and  steel  manufactured  and  crude,  $16,468,008; 
SUMr  and  molasses,  $84,778,649.  Tables  XIIL 
to  aXVI.  give  detailed  statistics  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  United  States 
for  various  periods.  In  1 854  a  treaty  was  enter- 
ed into  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  reciprocal  admission,  free  of  duty, 
into  the  former  and  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  with  the  consent  of 
their  several  legislative  bodies,  of  certain  speci- 
fied articles,  being  the  leading  productions  of 
those  countries ;  the  treaty  to  conlnne  in  force 
10  years,  and  afterward  until  12  months  after 
notice  given  by  either  party  of  a  desire  to  abro- 
gate it.  This  treaty  has  greatly  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  provinces,  and  opened  greater 
facilities  for  bringing  western  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Table  XXI.  gives  a  general  view  of  its 
oi>eration. — ^The  government  early  constructed 
several  excellent  macadamized  roads,  among 
which  were  the  great  national  road  from  Bal- 
timore through  Wheeling,  Oincinnati,  d^c.,  to 
St  Ix>ni8,  and  that  from  Bangor  to  Hamilton, 
Maine.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  system  of 
railroads  has  rendered  the  further  construc- 
tion of  these  highways  unnecessary ;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  18^  the  question  of  the  construo- 
tion  of  some  lines  of  railroad  as  military  roads 
for  government  purposes  was  discussed,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  attempted.  An  act  was  pass- 
ed by  congress,  however,  during  tbe  session  of 
1861 -'2,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific.  The  progress  of  railroad  een- 
struction  in  the  United  States  within  the  past 
80  years  has  been  unexampled  in  its  rapidity. 
In  1882  there  were  181  miles  in  actual  opera* 
tion.  From  1882  to  1842,  8,746  miles  ad* 
ditional  were  constructed ;  Arom  1842  to  1852, 
T,001  miles;  and  fh)m  1852  to  1862,  22,820 
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In  tbe  article  Canal  will  be  found  s  - 
tbe  canals  of  the  United  States.  «: 
length,  cost,  cost  per  mile,  width.  t!r 
of  locks,  and  tonnage  of  boats  whio'  * 
admit.    There  were  at  that  time  (l^> 
miles  of  canals  completed,  and  the  «:* 
somewhat  exceeded  $90,000,000.   ^- 
date  the  enlarsement  of  the  Eiie  ^^ 
plain  canals  in  New  Yoi^  has  been  o  -. 
the  Virginia  canab  extended,  and  thi 
enlarged.     The  total  expenditure  c; 
present  time  is  not  less  than  $100.0'^^'  ' 
project  was  discussed  in  oongress  in  -  ^ 
enlarging  the  Erie,  Ghamplain,  and  11.^ 
Michigan  canals  at  the  expense  of  tht : 
goTernment,  so  as  to  aomit  the  r^ 
gnnboats  from  the  Hndson  and  the  3[.^^ 
to  the  great  lakes.    It  waa  finallj  r*^ 
to  the  next  session.    The  length  of  t  - 
telegraph  lines  in  the  United  Stattf  '•■' 
was  between  50,000  and  60,000  sule^ 
eludes  a  line  extending  acroes  the  col"  ^ 
San  Frandsoo,  OaL,  and  l^ortUni  «' 
while  active  meaaores  are  in  proj^nss : 
nect  this  with  one  from  Si.  Peterslcr: 
month  of  the  Amoor,  which  will  fi^v 
nninterrapted   communication  vi^  ^' 
through  Asia.    (Soe  TsLTOKAnLV-^^ 
institutions  of  the  United  States  (/  '  ^ 
lent,  charitable,  literary*  or  scMBtifr'- 
ter  are  numeroua»  bnt  are  wotfdj  ^: 
nnder  state  obarten  aad  descctbed  c>> 
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PrlTtta  •ohook,  high 
•ebcK^  and  acMlemiet. 

Boarding  schools 

Oolleges 

Theokwlcal  iastitutloM.. 

Lawscnools 

Medical  schools 

losdtQtlons  for  bliiid,d«af 
aad  dumb,  and  Idiots. . 

Sctentiflc  schools  not  con- 
DACted  with  colleges. . . 


Total 18,476    600,906 

Add  expenditure  for  eommon  schools 
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Aggrefste  annual  ezpenditara  for  edneatioiial 
purposes 


T«tel 

expenditiirM. 


17,660,000 

6,695,000 

9,449,998 

944,970 

981,800 

1,086,000 

1,197,550 

941,600 


191,705,518 
9U85,624 


149,891,140 


Table  XXXI.  gives  the  statutios  of  colleges, 
aeademies,  and  common  schools,  as  returned 
by  the  census  of  1850 ;  and  table  XXX.  the  sta- 
tistics of  common-  school  education  for  1860, 
derived  from  other  sources,  the  census  returns 
for  that  year  not  being  yet  available.  In  the 
other  accessories  of  superior  education,  such 
aa  libraries,  popular  and  scientific  courses  of 
lectures,  scientific  journals,  &c.,  the  United 
States,  though  necessarily  £ar  behind  the  older 
states  of  Europe,  have  made  great  progress 
within  a  few  years  past.  There  are  8  public 
libraries  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes 
each,  10  containing  over  60,000  volumes,  and  20 
containing  over  80,000.  There  are  no  lecture 
foundations  or  endowments  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the 
Graham  lectures  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Smithsonian  course  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  institution  at  Washington ;  but  in 
almost  every  city  or  large  village  courses  of  lec- 
tures, some  of  them  scientific,  others  popular 
and  amusing,  are  delivered  every  year,  and  at- 
tended by  large  numbers.  The  scientific  Jour- 
nals receive  no  assistance,  like  many  of  the 
European  scientific  publications,  from  the  gov- 
ernment :  they  are  ably  conducted  and  well 
supported,  and  some  of  tiiem  have  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Europe  as  well  as  at  home.— The  press 
exerts  a  more  powerful  infiuence  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  read,  and  most  families  take 
at  least  one  newspaper,  and  many  take  several, 
beside  magazines.  The  leading  journals,  daily - 
or  weekly,  political,  literary,  or  religious,  hav- 
ing a  large  circulation,  and  a  consequently 
large  advertising  patronage  (if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  admit  advertisements),  can  be  afford- 
ed at  a  low  price  and  still  expend  liberal  sums  in 
the  remuneration  of  editors,  reporters,  contrib- 
utors, and  correspondents;  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  literary  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  religious  newspaper  press  of  the 
large  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  both  in  its  literary  merits  and  its  dig^ 
nity  of  tone.    There  is  also  a  local  newspaper 
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press,  wMeh  exerts  in  tiie  agiregstoapmi 
influence.    There  are  few  'riHsgci  of  1<X'  :- 
habitants  in  the  country  which  donotsiipr'Z 
a  local  newspaper,  edited  it  maj  be  i&p^. 
with  no  great  ability,  yet  suffidngfcrti-i 
pression  of  local  sentiments,  for  the  ce- 
ment of  local  talent,  and  oocsoodsUt  f r. . 
the  mouthpiece  of  some  vigorous  and  rt-; 
ed  intellect  which  seeka  tluough  it  to  t^: 
the  community  it  represents.     The  maBv 
newspapers  in  1850  was  2,626;  in  1860. 
Even  the  most  newly  settled  etite^  L  • 
greater  number  than  would  be  supposed  ->? 
ble,  Oalifomia  having  99  in  1859,  and  Ici:« 
in  1860.    Table  XXXIV.  showa  the  sl 
character,  and  circulation  of  the  nevi^  - 
and  periodicals  of  the  United  Sutaa  in  U 
I860.— There  is  no  established  or  state  (.. 
in  the  United  States.    The  most  nnm^.* • 
nomination,  as  appears  in  the  tsUee.  '- 
Roman  Catholic,  the  membenhip  of » 
unlike  the  Protestant  denominatioDs.  b 
nearly  the  whole  population  attending -;- 
worship.    It  has  some  churches  in  ev^  > 
but  is  found  chiefl  v  in  New  Yofk,  Peni- 
nia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Lonbiari.  ^ 
souri,  Indiana,  Massachosetts,  Iowa,li^bc  * 
New  Mexico,  and  California.    But  a  sns. 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  hoTerr.  i 
American  parentage,  most  of  them  beio:  > 
French,  and  German  immigrants,  aid  tit  * 
mediate  descendants.   The  next  in  mm:. '  -• 
the  Methodists,  who  are  divided  into  •<' 
bodies,  holding  in  general  nearly  the  ta:^ 
trines,  but  differing  either  in  their  viev>> 
subject  of  slavery,  or  in  their  ideas  cf  t 
government,  lay  representation,  itineni:  .< 
There  is  a  small  number  of  churches.  «•  ~ 
them  composed  mostly  of  Welsh  and  t- 
scendants,  which,   w^hile   holding  Ca^^ 
doctrines,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  chare!; ' 
ty,  and  are  known  as  Calvinism  or  Ccrr 
tional  Methodists.     The  Methodists  art 
leading  denomination  in  the  middle.  ^^ii- 
south- western,  and  western  states,  and  pc: 
also  in  the  Pacific  states  and  the  teni*  * 
and  in  New  England  they  occupy  ei'J-'* 
second  or  third  rank.    The  Baptist  n ' 
to  the  Methodists  in  numbers,  and  they  t  • 
divided  into  several  denominatioD&  Tfi  ' 
ular  or  restricted  communion  Baptists  v^ 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  occapj  the  < 
rank  in  numbers  in  the  southern,  soot:,  i* 
ern,  and  western  states,  and  perhaps  j^* 
New  England.    The  Freewill  B$^  i** 
fined  to  the  northern  and  north-we^m  < 
and  are  most  numerous  in  Maine,  Nev  h^ 
shire,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  lova- 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  the  Six  Pnr 
Baptists  are  mostly  confined  to  Rhode .« 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.    The  Clcr  - 
God,  or  Winebrennarians,  differ  but  ?»- 
from  the  regular  Baptists ;  they  atv  ■ 
principally  in  Pennsylvania.    The  5^*°"^^^, 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  P^-;" 
vania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  New  York-  ^' 
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death,  resignation,  or  inabflitj  of  the  presldenty  preadent  ff  tmi^pore  ;  he  haa  eoiy  1 1^ 

tiie  Tioe-president  gncceeds  to  the  presidency ;  vote.    A  senator  muat  be  30  jeais  (f  x* 

and  in  cose  of  the  &iltire  of  both  president  and  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  SutM.  u.: 

vice-president,  congress  has  authority  to  de-  time  of  his  election  a  resident  witloit  it? . 

dare  what  officer  shall  act  as  president  until  for  which  he  is  chosen.    The  Kosie  b  • 

the  disability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  power  to  tiy  all  impeachments.   Tlieb.- 

be  elected.   By  act  of  congress  approved  March  representatives  is  composed  of  member  . 

1, 1792,  the  president  of  4£e  senate  |>7v  tempore^  for  2  years  by  the  people  of  each  suu . 

or  in  case  there  be  no  president  of  the  senate,  must  be  25  years  of  age,  7  yean  dtifti- 

the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is  United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  thtirrr 

to  act  as  president  in  such  a  case.    The  latter  residents  within  the  states  for  whicb  t 

contingency  has  as  yet  never  occurred,  and  the  chosen.     The  number  of  rq>re9efiur 

former  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  on  the  death  congress  is  fixed  by  law  at  SGS,  and  \lx 

in  office  of  Presidents  Harrison  (1841)  and  apportioned  among  the  several  stituk- 

Taylor  (1850).    When  there  is  no  election  of  to  their  representative  populatios,  f  1 

president  by  the  people  for  want  of  a  m^ority  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  namb«7  < 

of  electoral  votes  for  any  one  candidate,  the  persons,  including  persons  bcrand  to  kh  . 

house  of  representatives  chooses  the  president  a  term  of  years,  and  ezdndiiig  hc^- 

from  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of  taxed,  |  of  all  others  (i.  «.,  8Ure$>.  > 

votes,  the  body  of  representatives  from  each  state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  reprex.. 

state  casting  a  single  vote.    Two  elections  by  New  states  admitted  after  the  a{)por  : 

the  house  have  occurred,  viz. :  in  1800  (under  (which  is  made  after  each  deceDuLL  -. 

the  original  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  elect  representatives  in  addition  to  tlii 

required  that  the  highest  candidate  should  be  number  of  233,  but  such  excess  cotitk^.: 

president  and  the  next  highest  vice-president),  till  the  next  apportionm^it.    There  i- 

when,  there  being  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jeffer-  delegates,  one  from  each  organized  tt-- 

son  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  former  was  chosen  who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  Uie  bocsc 

president  by  the  house ;  and  in  1824,  when  John  to  vote.    Table  YI.  shows  the  niunbe:  i: ' 

Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.    The  president,  as  sentatives  to  which  the  several  states  v - 

well  as  all  other  civil  officers,  may  be  removed  titled  under  the  apportionments  vf  1' 

from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  1860.    The  house  of  repreaentatives  c:  /  - 

of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  own  speaker  and  other  officers;  ksu. 

misdemeanors.    He  is  commander-in-chief  of  power  of  impeachment ;  and  origioau? .- 

the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  relating  to  revenue,  MmnbersofbothH.. 

several  states  when  they  are  called  into  the  house  receive  $6,000  for  each  congK>?  ^ 

actual  service  of  the  general  government ;  and  a  year),  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  |S  :• ' 

has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  20  miles  of  travel  in  the  usual  road  is  .^ 

of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  govr 

ambassfldors,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  The  pay  of  the  speaker  of  the  boose  &i'<i 

United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  oth-  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore  i-  i  - 

erwise  provided  for.    lie  receives  a  salary  of  a  congress.    The  regular  seasioiiBof  i  • 

$25,000  a  year,  and  the  vice-president  $8,000.  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decv'i 

All  acts  of  congress  must  be  presented  to  him  each  year,  and  extra  sessions  maj  be  la 

before  they  can  become  law,  and  he  may  within  the  president  whenever  he  deems  it  L<r  * 

10  days  from  its  presentation  return  any  bill  The  term  of  office  of  representatives.  ^' 

of  which  he  disapproves  to  the  house  in  which  sequently  the  duration  of  eacb  conin  ^ 

it  originated,  stating  his  objections.    If  on  re-  pires  by  law  on  the  4th  day  of  Uanji  n 

consideration  the  bill  is  again  passed  by  two  second  year.    Congress  has  power  to  <- 

thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  law.    The  collect  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises,  ^^  1 

president  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen,  35  be  uniform  throughout  the  Tnited  N- 

years  of  age,  and  14  years  a  resident  within  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tlie  ^ 

the  United  States.    He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  States ;  to  coin  money ;  to  define  ac^^ 

of  7  ministers,  called  the  secretaries  of-  state,  piracy  and  offences  a^painst  the  law  of  :^ 

of  the  treasury,  of  the  interior,  of  the  navy,  to  declare  war;  to  raise  and  snpport  »^ 

and  of  war,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  post-  and  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling  forti.  r 

master-general,  who  are  nominated  by  him  litia  when  required ;  and  toexerri«et^ 

and  confirmed  by  the  senate.    They  receive  legislation  in  all  cases  over  the  Di^t^ilt  ^ 

$8,000  a  year  each.    The  national  legislature  lumbia.    Congress  can  make  no  bvn; ; 

consists  of  a  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prolut'f- 

house  of  representatives.    The  senate  consists  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  t^^ ''^ 

of  2  senators  from  each  state  chosen  by  the  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  tbe  ri-' 

respective  legislatures  for  6  years,  in  such  a  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  U>  ^ 

way  that  one  third  of  the  whole  body  goes  out  the  government  for  a  redress  of  frir 

of  office  every  2  years.    The  vice-president  of  — ^The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  w^^' 

the  United  States  is  president  of  the  senate  ex  one  chief  justice  (salary  $6,500)  aadS^ 

officio^  and  in  his  absence  the  senate  elects  a  juaticea  (salary  $6,000  each),  appoiAta.^ 
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aetiooB  by  and  BjH^^st  oonsuls;  and  oertain  sation;  to  be  confronted  with  tbe 

oasee  in  equity.    Thej  have  criminal  jurisdio-  against  him ;  to  have  compolflory  proces  f^r 

tion,  concurrent  with  the  circuit  courts,  of  all  obtaining  witnefises  in  hia  uvor;  tnd  to  hn« 

crimes  and  offences  against  the  United  States  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence^  Ex* 

the  punishment  of  which  is  not  capital.    Oonrts  cessive  bul  may  not  be  required,  nor  ezoesa-.t 

are  established  by  the  United  States  in  each  of  fines  imposed,  nor.  cruel  and  nnogosl  pim^l- 

the  territories,  ^eir  constitution  and  functions  ments  inflicted.    Private  property  maj  sot  > 

being  prescribed  by  the  act  of  congress  organ-  taken  for  public  use  without  just  comMosiU^ 

izing  each  territory.    In  general  they  assimilate  No  state  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  aJliaLft.  c 

dosely  to  the  various  state  courts.  There  is  also  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marqtM  uc  v 

a  court  of  claims  composed  of  a  presiding  judge  prisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  juu 

and  2  associate  judges  (salary  $4,000  each),  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  l^al  tender  k 

which  holds  its  sessions  inihe  capitol  at  Wash-  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pp$i/«t:* 

ington.    All  the  other  courts  are  established  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of'<^j€- 

by  the  authority  of  the  several  states,  and  their  tracts ;  grant  any  title  of  nobUity ;  or  Lit  ^; 

organization  differs  according  to  the  state  laws,  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and  exportiwvi:!- 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im-  out  the  consent  of  oongreaa,  except  wLii  iw 

peachment,  must  be  by  jury. — ^The  constitution  be  necessary  for  executing  its  inspectioo  U^i 

forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeai  The  net  produce  of  all  impoata  and  dotk^  ^ 

ear]9USj  unless  when  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  in-  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  sh&i  > 

vaaion  the  public  safety  may  require  it;  the  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  Fuia. 

passing  of  any  bill  of  attainder  or  expo$t/aeto  States.    Without  the  consent  of  oongrtw  ii.- 

law ;  tiie  imposition  of  any  capitation  or  other  state  may  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage ;  U> 

direct  tax  except  in  proportion  to  the  census,  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peac«;  etc: 

or  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  u^Cit: 

any  state;  and  the  passing  of  any  commercial  state  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  eap^  c 

or  revenue  regulation  giving  a  preference  to  war  unless  actually  invaoed,  or  in  sodi  iiuii- 

the  porta  of  one  state  over  those  of  another  nent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delaj.   Trtt- 

state,  or  obliging  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  son  against  the  United  States  ooosisti  ocIt  z 

state  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another,  levying  war  against  them^  or  in  adhering  '*■ 

No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasuiy  ex-  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  ac*  ". 

eept  in  oonsequence  of  appropriations  made  by  The  punishment  of  treason  is  left  to  be  detri;- 

law,  and  a  statement  of  tne  public  receipts  and  by  congress,  but  no  attainder  of  treitcii  tU 

expenditures  must  be  published  from  time  to  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiturv  t\>  . ' 

time.    No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted  by  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.   I  ^ 

the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  sutc  t« 

office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  can  without  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pn<«o;- 

the  consent  of  congress  accept  of  any  present,  ings  of  every  other  state,  and  citixens  cf  <r>i 

emolument,  office,  or  titie  of  any  kind  from  state  are  entitied  to  all  the  privileges  stiii  z- 

any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.    The  right  munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  stalca.  F;- 

of  the  people  to  bear  arms  may  not  be  infringed;  ^tives  from  justice  escaping  from  o&e  eti>« 

soldiers  may  not  be  quartered  in  any  house  in  into  another  shall  be  deliverad  up  on  de&i>i 

time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  tiie  owner,  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  tt&te  fi^ 

nor  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  a  manner  to  which  they  have  fled.    Persons  held  to  «rr -^ 

be  prescribed  by  law.  The  persons,  houses,  pa-  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  any  stata,  cKip- 

pers,  and  effects  of  the  people  are  exempt  nrom  ing  into  another  state,  must  be  givtn  o{  ^t 

search  and  seizure  except  under  a  warrant  is-  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  their  terr/v  u^ 

ened  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  labor  is  due.    New  statea  may  be  adsL.'*^ 

or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  into  the  Union  by  oongreea,  but  no  fi^v  iU> 

place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  can  be  erected  within  the  jurisdictiuo  of  ic; 

to  be  seized.    No  person  may  be  held  to  answer  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  fonned  b;  *<i' 

for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  on-  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  part»  «< 

less  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  states,  without  tJie  consent  of  the  Icgi<Mii*<^ 

jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  a^n^rm 

forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  The  several  states  have  exdnsive  pu«er  ^ 

in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  may  any  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  votert  ud  <^ 

person  be  subiect  for  the  same  offence  to  be  officers,  and  the  form  of  their  stau  |^'^'  '*•' 

twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be  ment.    The  constitution  only  requires  tb:  ^  - 

oompelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  form  of  government  be  repnUkaa,  sad  '^ 

against  himself ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  no  law  or  ordinance  be  passed  which  ««-• 

or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  In  all  oonfiict  with  any  law  of  the  raited  Suk« 

criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  ei^oy  Congress  has  power  to  dispose  of  sad  m»i'  - 

the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  un-  needful  rules  and  regulations  respertia^  '*' 

partial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  territories  or  other  property  beiongiiyj^*  ^* 

tlie  crime  shall  have  been  committed ;  to  be  in-  United  Statea;  governors  and  other  ttafi>  ^ 

formed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu-  aries  for  the  organized  territories  aies|tou'c£ 
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have  bMn  made,  in  which  it  it  held  at  $2.60  the  inonaaed  dotiea  levied  on  artidacf  n 

per  acre.    The  receipts  of  the  goveminent  for  oral  oonsomption,  and  the  proeeedi  ef  tk . : 

the  jear  ending  June  80, 1861,  were :  prehenaiTe  tax  bill  paased  in  June,  18^61  -^ 

BduieeiBthetieatiuT,  Jim«8Q,i8eo n.a»,so6  H  not  be  predicted.    The  estimated  ezpo^i- 

•Fromeo^iM.. a»^i»  J4  for  the  aame  year  are : 

From  pubUc  l*nd» 8T0,6!W  64  ^««  ..^  ^v     *i.      *-*•.    --^    •     ■ 

Prom  mtoceUaneons  •oarc«8 892,199  «4  For  dvll  llit»  other  tbaa  ftir  th«  tatartor  «•• 

FronloMMMidtnMOiynocei 41^1,T(»  W  ^    pMtineatMidthopubUoilebi ..,..  ^»t- 

.___^_ For  interior  department  (pendoiiB  «sd  la- 

Aggregate   >)oe!pt8  from  lU  soaroea,  "^  F«,S?2;;'^;.;;;i^'^t J""" 

tMlABoe |86;68fi,900  ar  For  the  war  depertment » 

--  ,.,.  i.     At  'J  For  the  nayy  department 4L 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  penod  were :  Bedemption  of  the  loan  of  isis i^- 

Forthe  dril  list  (other  than  the  public  debt  IntereJi  on  puWIo  debt •>-■ 

and  tihe  interior  department) |8S,18T,906  19  

Forlnterlord«partment(Indlanaaiidp«i«lon8)    8,760,099  T9        Aggregate  ofexpendltawsfcr  the  year...  IT?,: 

For  the  war  department 22,981,190  44        ov  — •         ^  -^         *   v     .j_^  *     ^^ 

ForthenaTydewirtment 12,428,6n  09        Showing  •  defldencj  to  be  provided  te  ol  |Ks^ - 

For  pajment  of  ^exM  creditors 78,^  9T  The  construotioa  of  a  lareer  number  cr 

For  redemption  of  loan  of  1346 1,000  00  i  ^  j  i     ^       ^.i.  ^x. 

For  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes 18,141,900  00  plated  Tessels  for  the  navy   than  Wte  i: 

For  intereat  on  the  pnbUo debt 4,000,178  70  time  contemplated,  and  the  increatt  •:  . 

Aggregate  eipenditoie 184,578,884  47  army  beyond  tiie  nnmbere  specified  in ::  . 

^^  ^  I-J-Z ^  of  July,  1861,  have  probably  raised  the  te 

Bakaoe  in  the  treasury |2,867,o«6  80  reqtdred  for  the  War  and  JXKwj  depar. 

These  statements,  it  will  be  noticed,  do  not  beyond  the  sums  specified  in  this  e<: 

inclade  the  postal  revenne  and  expenditure,  The  expenditure  nnder  the  civil  list 

which  are  distinct,  and  will  ^e  given  fhrther  statement  of  expenses  in  1861,  indodr. 

on.    The   secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the  compensation  of  members  of  oongrei»  ^- 

commencement  of  the  session   of  the  87th  executive  and  judiciary  departm^t&  n* 

congress  (Dec.  1861),  presented  the  following  oers  of  the  mint  and  branchea,  assistafit  :- 

estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  rers  and  their  clerks,  inq>eotorB,  scni  ' 

the  years  ending  June  80,  1862,  and  June  SO,  geaeral  and  their  clerks,  &o^  and  the  «x;<> 

1868.    Though  modified  to  some  extent  by  cir-  the  government  of  the  territories.  Thcst ' 

onmstances  not  then  foreseen,  they  will  not  amounted  to  $6,166,199.26.    Under  tit 

probably  vary  greatly  from  the  actual  receipts  of  *^  miscellaneous''  are  indoded  exp«i- 

and  expenditures.    The  estimated  receipts  for  for  the  coast  survey ;  for  transportiduc  ' 

the  year  ending  June  80, 1862,  were :  mails  to  foreign  conntriea  and  by  ses;  t   ^ 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  Juijr  1, 1861 |«,»7,065  80  ciendee  of  revenue  in  the  post  office  '.r 

From  customs 88,198,009  66  mcnt ;  collecting  the  revenne  fran  CQ:^^*^^ 

ffSSfflSLliS'^j.-^iiiiiV".::::::::::::    i^JISS  Meeting  «»d in«ntenwoe  of  ughthoc*. •• 

From  loans  and  treasury  notes  already  real-  the  erection  and  repairs  of  manne  D'  * 

iiedatthattime....... .197,948.66814  custom  houscs,  Ac ;  the  taking  of  the s. 

From  amounts  yet  to  be  realized  on  loans  of  .,        ^^3  jv    j-     ?r      »kv  ^ 

July  17  and  August  6 75,449,076  00  TOs;  the  prmting  and  bmdmg  for  mc 

From  direct  tax 90,000,000  00  ment ;  and  expenses  ccHmected  with  the  r 

A«grenteofactual  and  estimated  resources  ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    The;' 

at  that  time  proTided,  for  the  year |899,601,994  88  dltures  of  the  post  <^ee  departmso:  t ' 

The  estimated  expenditures  were :  fisoal  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  we.-t  ^ 

For  the dviiiiBt «8^864,09«  97  606,769.11,  of  which  $8,406,662.61  wasi 

For  the  Interior  deputmeut  (Indians  and  transportation  of  inland  mails  and  the  {'i'   * 

Fo,?rJrT>d^rtment:::::;:::::::::::::  saSiK  U  otjon^^  ^*i^.."«f  *•  "1"^  T  • " 

For  the  nary  defiartment 07,817,988  68  (440,624.02  for  the  transportation  Of  < 

*^  *^Kir*f ?P***"  ^'  ^  principal  of  the  ^ails,  and  $826,097.36  for  the  ooesn  n-  « 

publiodebt 45,498,050  00  ^  ^,p     .  j  A  ^^^^  >    . 

ForTexandebt iisjoo^  89  California  and  Oregon ;  oompensatioQ  .^ 

For  Interest  on  pnbUo  debt 91,407,069  48  masters  and  their  derks,  $8,461,863.45    ; 

Total  estimated  liahUltles  of  the  year |648,40ft,422  06  "g®  stamps  and  stamped  «1  vdops^  »?2.:- •  ' 

~  payments  for  balances  due  on  Bntisfc     » 

8howlngadeflelen<syofreo«iptsof 1918,904,497  68  $120,607.82;    for  balanoea  on  French  r -» 

This  deficiency  congress  provided  for  by  author-  $24,440.69 ;  payments  to  letter  osrriers. » *" 

iaing  the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  078.62,  &c.    The  gross  revenue  of  the  ui'^^ 

and  bonds  to  the  necessary  amount.    Forthe  $8,849,296.40,  of  which  $646,4$8.U  ^»  '* 

year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  estimated  re-  letter  postage,  $6,864,791.48  for  stanp^ 

ceipts  are :  $671,209.28  for  newspaper  and  psmpU^^ 

Fromeustoms |40,ooo,ooo  00  age,  $19,806.66  for  roistered  letters.  I 

?;ssi!SSJ:s,iruV«i;^:;;::::::::;:.;;:  ^SiS  of8.68onao«»nntofietter«m«*^; 

From  the  direct  tax  laid  in  1861 90,000,000  00  On  aCCOUnt  of  emoluments,  and  |3,NH  -    ' 

SSS IJ**!™*^  *°1®' ?S'SJS*XXXSX  cellaneous.    As  compensation  for  the  tn^i- 

jrrora  the  income  tax 10,000,000  00  .  ^  ^- .i ^^^        Ai*AAAnAirai«    ^ 

: I tation  of  free  mail  matter,  $700,009  «^*^      . 

Total 61 196,800,000  00  priated  from  other  fUnds,  and  the  define:    M 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  from  taxes  are  the  receipts  beyond  this  was  $4^55^*' 

greatly  m^erestimated,  as  the  revival  of  trade,  The  whole  number  of  post  oiBoes,  J^ 
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non,  Ala.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  were  seized  bj  the  aecessionists  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  civil  war ;  and  that  at 
Harper^B  Ferry,  Va.,  was  bnmed  by  the  U.  S. 
foroes  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  only  national  military  academy  is 
that  at  West  Point.  On  April  15, 1861,  the  pres- 
ident issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
militia  to  serve  for  3  months  in  putting  doMm 
the  rising  in  the  southern  states,  and  by 
July  1, 77,875  men  had  come  forward  and  were 
in  the  field.  On  May  4  a  second  caU  was  made 
for  42,000  volunteers  to  serve  8  years  or  during 
the  war,  and  on  July  27  congress  requested  the 
states  to  furnish  500,000  volunteers  for  the 
same  period.  On  Dec.  1  the  strength  of  the 
entire  army,  volunteers  and  regulars,  was  re- 
ported by  the  secretary  of  war  as  follows : 


Amu. 


Knglneers 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Biflameu  and  sharpabootera 
Infantry 


Total. 


VolantMn. 

Bcgvlan. 

•  •  •  • 

64,664 

20,380 

8,395 

557,206 

107 
4,744 

4,308 

•  •  •  ft 

11,175 

840,687 

20,334 

Awregste. 

107 

50,398 

24,088 

8,305 

568,388 

660,971 


IthipoftbaliBe Hr. 

SIHgatea • ^ 

SOsloopt 4< 

8  brigs. 

Sstore  sbipa 

6  steam  frigates 

5  first  class  steam  doops ' 

4  first  class  dde-vheel  steamers..^ *• 

8  second  class  steam  sloops 

6  third  class  screw  steamera 

4  second  class  side-wbeel  steameiB 

9  staam  tendex*. ( 


Of  this  force  the  following  were  b 
sion,  the  remainder  being  in  ordinarr. 
tied,  &c. : 

2  frigates 

11  sloops 

8  store  ships 

1  screw  frigate 

6  first  class  steam  sloops 

8  side-wbeel  steamers 

Ssecond  clsss steam  sloops 

6  third  class  screw  steamers 

8  side-wheel  steamers 

1  steam  tender 


In  July,  1862,  the  president  issued  a  call  for 
800,000  more  volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  4  ordered 
a  draft  of  300,000  militia,  to  serve  for  9  months. 
The  number  of  m%jor-generals  of  volunteers, 
July  1,  1862,  was  21,  and  of  brigadier-generals 
194.  The  number  of  general  officers  of  volun- 
teers is  limited  by  act  of  congress  to  40  miuor- 
generals  and  200  brigadier-generals.  The 
militia  force  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  received  at  the  office  of 
the  a^jntant-general,  is  3,214,769,  including 
500  general  officers  and  3,458  general  staff 
officers.  These  figures,  however,  can  only  be 
&ken  as  approximative.  Three  of  the  states 
and  all  the  territories  except  Utah  have  made 
no  returns,  and  the  returns  from  the  others 
are  for  various  dates  from  1827  to  1860.  (See 
Militia.)  A  large  part  of  the  militia  is  included 
in  the  above  mentioned  volunteer  force,  many 
regiments  having  entered  the  service  in  a  body. 
By  act  of  congress  passed  July  16,  1862,  the 
president  is  authorized  in  certain  emergencies 
to  call  forth  the  militia  of  aoy  or  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  to  continue  them  in  service 
9  months  ;*  and  if,  in  consequence  of  defects  in 
any  of  the  state  laws  or  in  the  execution  of 
them,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  for  en- 
rolling the  militia  or  otherwise  putting  this  act 
into  operation,  the  president  is  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  The 
enrolment  of  the  militia  must  in  all  cases  in- 
clude all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  and  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  representative 
population. — ^The  navy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  consisted  of  90  vessels,  pierced 
for  about  2,415  guns.  This  included  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  stationary  store  ships,  receiving 
ships,  and  vessels  worn  out  and  not  worth  re- 
pairing.   The  available  force  was : 


48 

These  vessels  had  a  complement  tid:- 
officers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  im: 
vessel  (the  sloop  Levant)  was  lost  ic  '- 
cific;  one  steamer  fell  into  thelund* 
confederates  at  Pensacola ;  one  sit-ai   ■ 
(the  Merrimac),  partially  destroyed  awi » 
Norfolk,  was  afterward  raised  by  the  f  r 
ates  and  cased  with  iron ;  and  two  «1    ^ 
one  brig,  beside  several  worthless  v«s*t.' ' 
destroyed  at  Norfolk  when  that  p.:' 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  foreef. ' 
completion  of  unfinished  veawls,  and  t: 
struction  and  purchase  of  others,  the  na- 
been  increased,  at  the  date  of  the  )i< ' 
of  that  department  (Deo.  1861),  to  i^'- 
(including  those  under  construction',  k 
2,657  guns,  measuring  218,016  tons,  ici 
ned  by  22,000  seamen.    These  were  t* 
lows; __ 


ClBH. 


Old  Natt. 


Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops 

Brigs 

Store  ships 

Beoeiving  ships,  4bo 

Screw  fHgates. 

First  class  screw  sloops 

First  class  side-wheel  steam  a.oops.. 

Seoond  class  screw  sloops... 

Third  class  screw  sloops 

Third  class  side- wheel  steamers  . . . . 
Steam  tenders 


PuBCBASio  VasssLa. 

Side-wheel  steamers 

Screw  steamers < 

Ships 

Schooners < 

Barks 

Brigs 

VB88BL8  ComnVCTBD. 

Screw  sloo; 
Steam  gun 


ips 

tboats 

Side-wheel  steamers. 
Iron-clad  steamers . . 


Total. 


e 

7 

17 
S 
3 
6 
0 
6 
4 

5 
4 
S 

9S 

43 

13 

» 

IS 
« 


14 

SS 

li 
s 


VA 

a: 

li 
I* 

.Ik'* 


1*" 


4^1 

r* ! 

I 
1* 


The  purchased  vessels  were  all  »^*^ 
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nerchantmanne,  and  altered  to  fit  them  to  Ject  to  the  laws  and  regnlations  of  the  navy 
1  c-ocrisities  of  war.    Though  most  of  them  except  when  detached  for  service  with  the 
i  •  1  be  found  incapable  of  standing  a  regular  army  by  order  of  tlie  president  of  the  United 
;  I    contest,  thoy  have  proved  well  adapted  States.    As  reorganized  by  Oongress  in  1861,  it 
•lockading  service,  for  transports,  and  for  consists  of  1  colonel  conmiandant^  1  colonel,  2 
t    and  river  fleets.    In  addition  to  the  ves-  lieutenant-colonels,  4  msgors,  1  adjutant  and  in- 
enumerated  above  are  the  gunboat,  ram,  specter,  1  paymaster,  1  quartermaster,  2  assistant 
iiiijrtur  fleets  built  for  action  on  the  Missis-  quartermasters,  20  captains,  30  first  lieutenants, 
1  and  other  western  waters,  under  authority  80  second  lieutenants,  and  8,074  enlisted  men.-^ 
.c   war  department,  but  since  transferred  to  History.    The  country  now  comprised  with- 
<«>ntrol  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.    The  in  the  United  States  was,  when  first  visited  by 
Soats,  constructed  by  order  of  Gen.  Fre-  Europeans,  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  red  or 
I  r .  tire  12  in  number,  mounting  in  the  aggre-  copper-colored  race  commonly  called  American 
12G  guns,  beside  a  rified  12-pounder  boat  Indians.    Of  the  origin  of  these  people  nothing 
TtzcT  on  each  vessel.   The  guns  are  all  32,42,  is  positively  known,  though  their  own  vague 
t>4-poauders,  except  one,  a  128-pounder.  traditions  and  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
rii   ot"  the  gunboats  are  iron-plated.     Gen.  tribes  of  north-eastern  Asia  give  a  certain  de- 
Illicit  also  caused  38  mortar  boats  to  be  gree  of  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  their  an- 
t,  each  about  60  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  cestors  came  to  America  by  way  of  Behring'a 
•oil  nded  by  iron-plated  bulwarks,  and  carry-  straits  or  the  Aleutian  islands.    There  is  some 
one  13-inch  mortar.    A  number  of  schoon-  reason  to  believe  that  these  savages  were  not 
included  in  the  above  list  of  purchased  ves-  the  first  occupants  of  the  land,   in    almost 
hiive  also  been  fitted  up  as  mortar  boats,  every  part  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  val- 
ueie  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Missis-  ley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  found  monuments 
»i  forts  below  New  Orleans.  The  ram  fleet,  consisting  of  mounds  and  other  earthworks  of 
I'll    first  came  into  action  in  the  naval  en-  great  extent,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
riient  near  Memphis,  was  fitted  out  by  the  erected  by  an  unknown  and  long  extinct  race. 
Co  I.  Eliot.    It  consists  of  8  or  10  river  steam  In  physical  appearance,  manners,  customs,  re- 
uoats,  strengthened  and  armed  with  iron  ligion,  and  social  and  political  institutions,  the 
>\vs   for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  Indians  were  so  strikingly  alike  as  to  form  but 
-els  of  the  enemy.    A  number  of  iron  and  one  people;  yet  they  were  divided  into  a  mul- 
II -r lad  vessels  are  now  (Aug.  1862)  building,  titude  of  tribes  almost  perpetually  at  war  with 
'Hling  6  on  the  plan  of  the  fioating  battery  each  other,  and  speaking  a  great  variety  of 
niior.     In  Feb.  1862,  congress  authorized  dialects,  among  which  have  been  traced  8  radi- 
'  oonstruction  of  20  iron-clad  gunboats,  ap-  cally  distinct   languages,  viz.,  the  Algonquin, 
-nijitirig  $10,000,000  for  that  purpose.     A  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Uchee,  Natchez, 
al  school  for  the  education  of  officers  was  Mobilian,  and  Dacotah  or  Sioux.    The  Algon- 
::»lished   at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in   1845,  and  quins  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  in 
i])orarily  removed  in  April,  1861,  to  New-  New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
:t,  K.  I.    By  act  of  congress  approved  July  sylvania,    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
l.S«V2,  the  active  list  of  line  officers  in  the  Virginia,  North  Carolina  as  far  south  as  Cape 
v\%  with  the  maximum  number  of  oflScers  Fear,  a  large  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
owed  to  eacii grade,  is  constituted  as  follows;  and  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  II- 
'.  Mr  admirals;  18  commodores;  36  captains;  linois,  Michigan,   Wisconsin,   and    Minnesota. 
ooiiimanders ;  144  lieutenant-commanders;  Their  most  important  tribes  were  the  Kniste- 
i   lieutenants;   144  masters;   144  ensigns;  neaux,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
•I  midshipmen  (students  of  the  naval  acade-  Menomonees,    Miamies,    Piankeshaws,    Pota- 
V )  to  the  number  of  2  for  every  member  and  watomies,  Kickapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnees,  Pow- 
♦  jate  of  the  house  of  representatives,  2  for  hatana,  Corees,  Nanticokes,  Lenni-Lenapes  or 
»•  I)i-trict  of  Columbia,  and  10  appointed  at  Delawares,  Mohegans,  Narragansets,  Pequots, 
■_'e  by  the  president,  beside  whom  the  presi-  and  Abenakis.    The  Iroquois  occupied  nearly 
:.t  may  appoint  3  midshipmen  yearly,  to  be  tlie  whole  of  that  part  of  Canada  which  lies 
luted  from  boys  enlisted  in  the  navy.    The  south  of  the  Ottawa,  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
•.y  yards,  at  the  commencement  of  President  Erie,  and  Huron,  the  greater  portion  of  New 
loiu  s  administration,  were  at  Portsmouth,  York,   and    that    part    of  Pennsylvania    and 
.  FL ;    Charlestown,  Mass. ;    Brooklyn  and  Ohio  which  lies  along  the  southern  shore  of 
kitt's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Lake  Erie.    They  were  compiletely  surrounded 
i^iiinirton,  D.  C. ;  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Pensacola,  by  the  territories  of  their  enemies  the  Algon- 
i  I. ;   and  Mare  island,  CaL     By  the  act  of  quins.    Their  chief  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
^Teivs  reorganizing  the   navy  department,  gas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  form- 
/Hived  July  6,  1862,  the  following  bureaus  ed  a  confederacy  which  was  known  to  theEng- 
K-  created:  yards  and  docks,  equipments  and  lish  as  the  Five  Nations,  and  after  1722,  when 
"uiiiiii;,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  they  admitted  the  Tuscaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations. 
d  repuira  steam  engineering,  provisions  and  The  English,  however,  often  termed  them  col- 
•'hiiij:,  and  medicine  and  surgery.     The  ma-  lectively  the  Mohawks  or  Mingoes,  the  latter 
i.o  corps  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  sub-  name  being  given  them  by  the  Algonquina. 
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The  name  Iroqnols  was  applied  to  them  bj  the  Idand  or  eome  <yther  part  of  the eontof  ^ 

French.    Their  own  national  appellation  was  England,  but  of  itarealpontioaiioiB^if** 

Konoskioni  or  '^  cabin-boildera^^    The  Oataw*  tainly  known;  and  if  uiese  DortlKn.r.: 

baa  dwelt  upon  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivera,  be  rejected  as  too  yagne  to  affn^  &  k.-- 

along  the  une  that  now  separates  Nortii  and  sober  history,  we  mnst  conclude  the  *   ■ 

South  Carolina.    The  land  of  the  Cherokees  ritory  now  oomprised  within  the  Ui^rj 

extended  from  the  Carolina  Broad  river  on  the  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  aboot  5  t^t 

east  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  including  the  ter  Columbus  discovered  the  l^est  bd:  - 

whole  upper  part  of  Georgia.    Below  them,  on  1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  ecmmi  - 

the  Savannah,  the  Oconee,  and  the  head  watera  English  ship  under  a  commiBnon  &rc  F 

of  the  Great  Ogeechee  and  the  Chattahoochee,  VII.,  sailed  from  Bristol  westw&ri  - 

were  seated  the  Uchees,  who  spoke  a  harsh  June  24  discovered  land,  a]<»ig  which  U  > 

and  peculiar  language,  and  were  apparently  ed  to  the  southward  for  the  distaoter:: 

the  decayed  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation.  1,000  miles,  landing   at  yarioos  jxt- 

The  rest  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  part  of  South  planting  on  the  soil  Uie  banners  of  t^c.  * 

Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  of  Venice.    In  the  following  year  bis  f  ^ 

whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  baatian  Cabot  sailed  with  twodtips^' 

were  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  kindi^  tol  in  searoh  of  a  north-west  paa8age:<< 

tribes  who  are  known  in  our  history  as  the  but  finding  the  ice  impenetrable,  be  iv- 

Mobilian  nation.    Their  territory,  whi<^  was  the  south  aud  eoasted  along  as  £iir  i'  .- 

only  inferor  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algonquins,  trance  of  Chesapeake  bay.    A  few  jfA'- 

stretched  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  in  1618,  the  Spaniard  Ponee  de  LeoD  t- 

Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.    They  were  divided  ed  Florida,  and  took  formal  posflessico 

into  three  great  confederacies  of  tribes,  the  country  near  where  St.  Augustine  now «-. 

Muscogees  or  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  but  on  attempting  shortly  afWwardt'; 

Ohickasaws.    Among  their  sub-tribes  of  most  eolony,  he  was  r^ulsed  and  mortallj  v 

note  were  the  Seminoles  and  Yemassees,  who  by  the  natives.    Toward  the  dose  oc 

belonged  to  the  Creek  confederacy.    A  small  Francis  I.  of  France  sent  John  Yer&i: 

territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Florentine,  to  explore  the  North  Americ-j: 

on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  river,  was  occupied  After  a  terribly  tempestuous  pa^^sfr  ' 

by  the  Natchez,  who,  though  surrounded  by  Mo-  days,  he  made  limd  near  Wilmington.  >  < 

bilian  tribes,  were  a  distinct  people,  speaking  a  found  no  convenient  harbor,  th^gb  ut  ^ 

language  of  their  own,  and  worshipping  the  sun.  ed  for  one  for  160  miles  southwsri  ' 

Beyond  the  Mississippi  were  the  numerous  ing  north,  he  sailed  as  far  as  Nora  Siv:- 

tribes  of  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux,  who  occupied  ping  for  a  while  in  the  harbors  of  ^o 

the  country  between  the  Arkansas  on  the  south  and  Newport,  both  of  which  are  d«^ 

and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  and  westward  his  narrative.    Next  followed  the  i^-  * 

to  the  Rocky  mountains.    Their  principal  divi*  pedition  of  the  Spaniard  De  Soto,  «l  - ' 

aions  were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  dwelt  between  landed  with  several  hundred  follower:* :: 

^ake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  Assini-  pa  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  aso ' 

boins,  the  most  northerly  in  position ;  the  Mina-  nis  way  in  the  oourse  of  two  years  tin- . 

tarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  lived  west  of  region  which  now  forms  the  states  (^0 

the  Assiniboins ;  and  the  southern  Sioux,  who  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Loui^iiifis.  > 

held  the  country  between  the  Arkansaa  and  river  Mississippi,  beyond  which  be  i<rrr" 

Platte  rivers.    Beyond  the  Dacotah  nation,  on  for  about  200  miles,  and  to  which  he  re  ' 

the  great  plains,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  die  in  the  third  year  of  his  exT>r  ' 

on  the  Pacific  ^ope,  were  the  powerful  tribes  After  hia  death  his  discouraged  foUoirt'' 

of  the  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Utahs,  scended  the  river  in  boats,  asd  cn^^v 

Blackfeet,  Snakes,  Nezperoes,  Flatheads,  and  gulf  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  KfS><' 

California    Indians.    While  in  possession  of  a  long  period  no  further  attempt  wa^  nii 

its  savage  .aborigines,  the  country  from  the  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  Florida.   But^' 

Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  lakes  the  French  Calvinists,  under  the  direx'  ' 

to  the   gulf  of  Mexico,  with   comparatively  Admiral  Coligni,  endeavored  to  found  t^* 

alight  exceptions,  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabit-  colony  which  might  become  a  place  (^t' 

ed  by  wild  beasts,  whose  pursuit  formed  the  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.   Chr'^r 

principal  occupation  of  the  Indians,  and  gave  conceded  an  ample  charter,  andaofM'- 

them  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  and  under  Jean  Ribault  made  a  settlement  ai 

clothing. — According  to  the  Scandinavian  sa-  Royal  in  South  Carolina,  thenameof  (  ' 

gas,  Leif„  a  Norwegian,  sailed  in  1002  from  being  then  first  given  to  the  coontrr  \i 

Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven  south-  of  King  Charles.    This  colony  was  wn-y 

ward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country  call-  doned,  and  another,  composed  ako  of  r' 

ed  Vinland,  from  the  wild  grapes  he  found  tants,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  St -^ 

growing  there.    Other   Scan^i^uivian   adven-  in  Florida,  which  in  1565  was  sarpH."^ 

turers  followed  him,  and  made  settlements,  massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  tbej 

none  of  which  were  permanent.    By  many  year  founded  St  Augustine,  now  the  ^^^ 

"inters  Vinland  is  supposed  to  have  been  Rhode.  American  cities,  and  the  first  permases^  *< 
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pie,  but  as  popnlodon  adTanced  the  representa-  oooapied  botii  banks  in  Detaware  ib^  Pcl- 

tive  system  was  adopted.    The  foundation  of  vania  nearly^  to  the  site  of  PhOadi^iL.  <i 

the  Piymonth  colony  was  followed  by  that  of  named  their  settlements  New  SwedeL  T 

Massachusetts  Bay,  where  Salem  was  settled  were  finally  expelled  in  1655  by  a  Dutch  r. 

by  John  E^dicott  in  1628.    In  1630  a  fleet  ar*  but  the  English,  who  churned  tSk  f  U^ 

rived  with  840  additional  emigrants,  with  John  try  under  the  right  given  by  Cabot's  ^   - 

Winthrop,  a  man  approved  for  piety,  liberality,  after  much  diplomatic  oontroverey  ]i  •:.  - 

and  conduct,  at  their  head  as  governor,  and  through  nearly  half  a  century,  at  k&p  . 

Thomas  Dudley  as  deputy  governor.    In  Sep-  the  contest  by  seizing  New  Amst^i^ 

tember  of  the  same  year  they  settled  Boston,  force  in  1664,  and  w^ith  it  the  vbok  i: : 

which  they  named  in  honor  of  the  town  in  Netherlands.    The  province  in  tb«  sasx  . 

England  from  which  came  their  minister,  the  had  been  granted  by  Charles  n.  tobbV 

Bev.  John  Cotton.    In  1692  Plymouth  colony  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  in  wki^r 

was  united  to  Massachusetts.    While  these  set-  New  Amsterdam  was  named  New  Yori  >-. 

tlements  on  Massachusetts  bay  were  in  progress,  also  became  the  name  of  the  prom-t  ' . 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtain-  Fort  Orange  became  Albany.    New  k-^ 

ed  a  patent  for  a  territory  called  Laoonia,  ex-  this  time  acquired  its  distinctlTe  nsmt^^ 

tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St  Lawrence  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  govt-i 

and  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec,  and  the  island  •f  Jersey,  and  in  co^joDct^ . 

settled  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  Hamp-  Lord  Berkeley  had  purchased  tbe  t^*- 

shire  in  1628.    In  Maine  a  French  colony  had  from  the  duke  of  York  and  made  it  t  y 

been  planted  in  the  island  of  Mount  Desert  as  colony.    In  1681  the  terriUvry  west  oi  u- 

early  as  1613,  which  was  soon  broken  up  by  aware  was  granted  to  William  Pena  ^i 

an  expedition  from  Virginia ;    and  the  first  onized  it  chiefly  with  Friends  or  Qiuk^^ 

permanent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  founded  Philadelphia  in  1682.    Peoi- 

mtoe  at  Saco  and  on  the  island  of  Monhegan  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flooii^:. 

in  1622  or  1623.    These  settlements,  however,  the  colonies,  and  was  honorably  dkiLj 

ultimately  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa-  among  them  for  the  kindness  and  jostkr 

chusetts,  and  Maine  continued  to  form  a  part  treatment  of  the  Indiana,  and  its  oo::^ 

of  that  commonwealth  tiU  1820.    Connecticut  exemption  for  nearly  a  century  firom  u^ 

was  colonized  in  1635  by  emigrants  from  Mas-  rors  of  savage  warfjeire.     About  1710  &  ^ 

sachusetts,  who  settled  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  immigration  of  Germans  began,  wbicb  p-. 

and  Wethersfield,  though  a  few  huts  had  been  several  counties  and  gave  a  peculiar  cbr. 

erected  at  the  latter  place  a  year  or  two  before,  to  the  population  of  the  province.   TIk 

and  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  territory,  had  try  between  the  southern  line  of  FeB^7 

in  1633  built  a  fort  and  trading  house  at  Hart-  and  the  Potomac  was  early  called  Mir  j: 

ford.     Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Provi-  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  qaetn  or    - 

dence  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  I.    The  first  settlement  within  iu  li::--- 

exiled  from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  re-  made  in  1631  by  Capt.  William  C^v 

ligions  and  political  opinions  at  variance  with  with  a  party  of  men  from  Virginia  •  i ; 

those  of  the  rulers  of  that  colony.    The  first  island  in  Chesapeake  bay.    In  16S2  Cr- 

white  man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  granted  the  province  by  a  charter  to  t^ 

New  York  was  Samuel  Champlain,  the  French  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  sent  out  i 

navigator,  who  in  July,  1609,  entered  the  lake  colony  of  201  persons,  nearly  allof  thesi:. 

which  bears  his  name,  and  fought  a  battle  on  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants.  > 

its  shores  with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  whom  he  brother  of  the  lord  proprietor,  LeooardC. 

defeated,  and  thus  brought  upon  the  French  who  became  the  first  governor  of  the  p' 

the  lasting  hatred  of  the  powerful  confederacy  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  two  Teasc-i^ 

of  the  Six  Nations.    Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and  hmded  on  ^  ^ 

Sept.  6,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  ent's  island,  March  25,  1634.    Two  ij^ 

service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  eh-  terward  they  began  a  settlement  at  St.  \- 

tered  New  York  bay  and  discovered  the  river  on  the  mainland.    The  first  legisUture  i 

to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  and  which  1689,  and  in  1649  the  assembly  p3»^ 

he  ascended  nearly  as  far  as  the  site  of  Albany,  memorable  act  by  which  Christisos  i^'  a-  > 

The  region  thus  discovered  was  claimed  by  were  secured  in  the  public  profe^sioii  i ' 

Holland  and  named  New  Netherlands ;  and  in  faith,  and  allowed  to  worship  God  ii^  ' 

a  few  years  trading  posts  were  erected  at  Fort  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscieace>' 

Orange,  now  Albany,  and  on  Manhattan  island,  country  south  of  Virginia  was  first  pcTt- 

In  162B,  18  families  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and  ly  settled  in  1670  by  English  coKffil<^  " 

80  families  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  landed  at  Port  Royal,  but  soon  remoT^n:  t> 

island,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New  present  site  of  Charleston.    Under  tic^ ' 

York.  The  Dutch  settlements  gradually  spread  of  Carolina  the  colony  was  nominall.^  p" '  - 

up  the  river,  and  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ^  ^** 

and  westward  and  southward  to  the  Delaware,  oratic  constitution  framed  by  the  phL<?^ 

On  the  latter  river  they  came  in  collision  with  John  Locke,  till  1727,  when  tbe  bog  j  - 

the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  there  in  1688  and  out  the  proprietors  and  divided  tbe  cui^:  - 
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•  .ill od  respectively  North  and  SontliCaro-  only  what  England  wonld  not  take,  that  bo 

The  present  state  of  Georgia  originally  they  might  gain  means  to  pay  for  the  articles 

•1  part  of  Carolina,  bnt  in  1732  Greorge  11.,  forced  upon  them  by  England.    As  they  could 

•!ior  of  whom  it  was  named,  granted  the  buy  few  European  and  no  Asiatic  commodities 

« TV  to  a  corporation  entitled  "  the  trustees  except  in  the  mother  country,  the  English  mer- 

Ttiing  the  colony  of  Georgia;*'  and  in  the  chant  was  able  to  sell  his  goods  for  more  than 

rear  a  colony  of  120  persons  sailed  for  they  were  worth,  and  at  the  same  time,  being 

I'W  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  the  sole  legal  purchaser  of  colonial  products, 

r.ittHl    Gen.   James  Oglethorpe. — In   tlie  could  obtain  these  products  at  less  than  their 

-<'  of  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  fair  value.    In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  en- 

in  out   of   Jamestown,   18  colonies  were  terprise  and  industry  of  the  colonists  soon 

'\  •imded  by  the  English  within  the  present  created  a  vigorous  commerce,  and  even  manu- 

•1  of  the  United  States.    Within  the  same  factures    were    not    unknown,    especially   in 

<  the  Spaniards  had  also  settled  in  Florida  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  manufactured 
Vow  Mexico,  and  the  French  had  estab-  paper,  woollen  goods,  hemp,  and  iron,  and 
1 1  posts  in  Illinois,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Loui-  nearly  every  family  made  coarse  cloth  for  ito 
I  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  own  use.  Notwithstanding  their  general  pov- 
:„']i  the  emigration  to  the  English  colonies  erty,  and  the  hardships  incident  to  the  condi- 
mostly  from  England  itself,  and  the  Ian-  tion  of  a  scanty  population  busily  engaged  in 

•  \  laws,  and  manners  of  England  every*  subduing  the  wilderness  and  its  tribes  of  sav** 

: «.'  prevailed,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  ages,  the  colonists,  especially  in  New  England, 

.:i(l,  France,  and  Scandinavia  each  con-  paid  prompt  and  special  attention  to  education* 

^.>d  more  or  less  extensively  to  their  pop-  Schools  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as 

•  •:i.  Nearly  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  1621,  and  in  1692  William  and  Mary  college 
"  nUo  represented;   and  while  Calvinism  was  established  at  Williamsburg.     A  school 

>Tninated  in  New  England,  Quakerism  in  was  founded  in  New  Amsterdam   in  1688. 

^ylvania,  and  Roman  Catholicism  in  Mary-  Harvard  college  in  Massachusetts  was  founded 

,  tiie  church  of  England  preponderated  in  in  1637,  and  Yale  college  in  Connecticut  in 

'  York  and  in  the  South.    In  the  genial  1701 ;  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  incor- 

I te  and  fertile  soil  of  the  southern  colonies,  porated  in  1788,  and  King^s  (now  Columbia) 

:'o  laV>or  was  chiefly  performed  by  African  college  in  New  York  in  1754.    In  the  New 

'^.  a  more  easy  and  lavish  style  of  living  England  colonies,  as  soon  almost  as  they  were 

.led  than  in  the  bleak  and  barren  land  of  founded,  laws  were  enacted  providing  for  a 

t^iiritanst,  though  as  population  advanced  liberal  system  of  common  schools,  under  which 

Mirift  and  industry  of  the  Yankees  (an  In-  the  people  soon  became  remarkable  for  intelli- 

<'t)rrnption  of  the  word  English),  as  the  gence;  a  system  continued  with  unbroken  per- 

.'  Eiiirlanders  were  termed  by  their  south-  severance  and  with  ever  increasing  improve- 

'i-iurhhors,  produced  the  usual  effects  in  de-  ment  to  the  present  day. — ^The  18  colonies  thus 

iMt:  among  them  a  high  degree  of  wealth,  settled  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  oen- 

nrt,  and  refinement.     Though  agriculture  turyfrom  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  were 

Mie  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists,  manufac-  ^New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 

-  nnd  commerce  were  not  wholly  neglect-  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
But  as  early  as  1660  the  mother  country,  sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 

'•n^of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her  chil-  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The 

hoyond  the  Atlantic,  began  to  hamper  their  details  of  colonial  history  being  given  in  this 

!•*  with  navigation  acts  selfishly  designed  to  work  under  the  names  of  the  individaal  states, 

\'A   the  commerce  of  the  Americans  to  we  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  prominent 

-  exclusively  through  English  hands.  The  eventsof  general  interest,  which  may  be  classed 
-f  of  commons  in  1719  declared  "that  under  the  three  heads  of  Indian  wars,  French 
'iM^  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies  wars,  and  political  struggles  against  the  Eng- 
'  '1  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  lish  government.    The  Indians  at  first  received 

in/'  and  laws  were  accordingly  enacted  the  whites  as  friends ;  but  the  steady  encroach- 

i^'iting  the  working  of  iron  and  steel  in  ments  of  the  settlers  on  their  hunting  grounds, 

•'•lonies,  and  restricting  other  branches  of  and  the  manifold  causes  of  quarrel  incident  to 

I  Picture.     It  was  declared  that  no  sugar,  the  contact  of  races  so  different,  speedily  led  to 

:  ^o.  tringer,  indigo,  cotton,  fustic,  or  dye-  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides,  and  at  length  to 

voods  should  be  transported  to  any  other  open  war,  though  to  the  last  a  few  tribes  con- 

Ty  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  tinned  faithful  friends  to  the  Europeans.     In 

-'  ind,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.    The  im-  the  infancy  of  the  settlements  these  conflicts 

'ion  of  European  commodities' into  the  with  the  warlike  savages  were  often  bloody 

'  I'/'' was  prohibited  except  in  English  ships  and  perilous;    but  as  the  colonies  grew  in 

'  Hriirl.ind,  and  thus  the  colonies  were  com-  strength,  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  snpe- 

*1  to  buy  in  England  not  only  all  English  riority  in  arms  gave  them  an  assured  victory 

•  'iictiiros,  but  every  thing  else  that  they  whenever  roused  to  put  forth  their  power. 

it  neid  from  any  soil  but  their  own.     The  The  first  serious  encounter  took  place  in  1623, 

<  M\<st:«  were  allowed  to  sell  to  foreigners  after  the  death  of  the  friendly  Powhatan,  when 
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ageneralooncpfaeyofikelndiaOBof YirgiiUA  western  side  by  a  ehiiii  ol  fnuk:^ 

broke  out  in  a  bloody  massacre,  in  wlAck  in  amounting  finally  to  more  thsa  60  a  rz.. 

one  hour  860  of  the  English  fell  beneath  the  between  Montreal  and  New  Orkcgi  l.- 

tomahawk.    The  colonists  were  Tictorious  in  of  these  positions,  selected  with  jidsbK. . 

this  contest,  and  again  in  164i-^6,  when  the  an  early  period,  became  afUrwud  b:*.' 

Virginian  tribes  made  their  last  struggle  for  towns,  as  Detroit  (168S),  Ksdusku    - 

independenoe,  led  by  Opechancanough,  who  Yincennes  (1690),  New  Orleut  ilTi: 

was  captured  and  kept  in  prison  till  he  died.  Pittsburg  (Fort  Duquesne,  1754).  Pj»  i 

iVom  that  period  the  rod,  men  gave  little  further  ening  lodgment  of  the  Fr^ch  ia  tU ' .  - 

trouble  in  Virginia,  but  peacefdlly  submitted  their  American  colonies  greatlj  «ir> 

to  the  colonial  authorities.    In  1686  the  power*  jealousy  of  the  English,  who,  undvrti; 

fnl  Pequot  tribe  c<Hnmenced  hostilities  in  Oon-  tors  granted  by  James  L,  dsimed  d  c 

necticut,  which  soon  spread  into  Massachusetts  westward  from  the  Atlantio  to  tk  I . 

and  provoked  an  alliance  of  those  colonies,  by  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  north  abort  r. . 

whose  forces  in  1687  the  hostile  nation  was  Erie,  while  the  French  4^1aTTW^  all  tit 

utterly  destroyed,  and  such  a  terror  struck  into  tory  watered  by  the  Missiasippi  snd  h 

the  remaining  tribes  that  they  did  not  venture  taries  under  the  m(H«  plaunbk  title  d 

again  to  molest  the  whites  till  1675,  when  the  made  the  first  explorations  and  srJr: . 

fiunousMetacomet,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  The  earliest  conflict  between  the  tv>L 

or  King  Philip  as  lie  was  called  by  the  Englisiif  in  America  arose,  however,  not  from  a:. 

effected  a  general  combination  of  the  aborigines  nial  quarrel,  but  from  the  revoluUtic  c* 

against  the  colonists.    A  terribly  destructive  and  is  known  as  Eong  William^s  var.    . 

war  ensued,  which  for  some  months  threatened  7  years,  and  during  ito  oontinoance  ibe 

the  extermination  of  the  European  population  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  inciffsk-  • 

of  New  England,  but  was  finally  ended  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  alliea    Id  rd. 

defeat  and  death  of  Philip  in  1676.    Forty  for  these  attacks  efforts  were  mad< 

years  later  the  Oarolinas  beeame  involved  in  a  colonists  to  conquer  Canada,  againit  ^^- 

fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Oorees  1690  two  expeditions  were  sent,  one  ftm  1 

and  Tuscaroras  (1712),  and  with  the  Yemassees  chusetto  under  Sir  William  Phipp^  td  i 

(1716),  in  both  of  which  the  whites  were  victo-  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  ucii-' 

nous.    Notwithstanding  these  and  other  signal  Winthrop,  neither  of  which  aoooraplk-^^ 

successes  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  thing  of  miportance.    The  war  was  ten. 

after  the  first  settlement,  there  were  few  parts  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept.  20.  > 

of  the  country  which  had  not  cause  from  time  peace  was  not  of  long  continusnce.  i 

to  time  to  tremble  at  the  apprehension  or  the  of  the  Spanish  succession,  whi^  hepi  - 

actual  outbreak  of  Indian  warfare,  with  its  involved  in  ito  hostilities  the  Fpox&i  s^- 

horrid  aecompanimento  of  outrage,  massacre,  lish  in  America,  where  the  oontest  is » 

and  devastetion,  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age  in  tradition  and  history  as  Qneen  Am^  * 

wss  spared  by  the  ruthless  enemy.    Toward  Its  effecte  were  chiefly  felt  in  Kew  h: 

the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  hostile  In-  whose  whole  western  frontier  was  n^u 

dians  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  mciN 

began  to  receive  powerful  aid  and  encoursge*  remote  settlements  were  destroyed  o: 

ment  from  the  French  in  Canada,  who,  when-  doned.     In  1707  Massaehosetts,  >>7  ^ 

ever  their  mother  country  was  at  war  with  shire,  and  Rhode  Island  combined  tbei* : 

England,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English  and  made  an  attack  on  Uie  Freach  in  S  - 

colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their  but  effected  nothing.     Three  yean  !~  ' 

savage  allies,  made  destructive  inroads  into  Sept.  1710,  an  expediticMi  from  Boci: 

New  England  and  New  York.    In  one  of  these  ceeded  in  conquering  Acadia,  and  aiuv 

incursions  in  1689,  Dover  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  English  empire  under  the  tit-e  ' 

was  burned  by  the  Abenakis  or  eastern  In*  province  of  Nova  Scotia.    A  powerfi 

dians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  car-  ment  of  English  and  New  ^igland  t' 

ried  away  captive ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  under  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  atteropte^i 

similar  fate  was  inflicted  on  Schenectady  in  following  year  the  conquest  of  Cai^    ' 

New  York,  by  a  party  from  Montreal.    A  few  but  failed,  as  did  anoth^  expeditioo  t. 

years  later  (1704-'8)  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  in  the  same  time  marched  from  Albasj  t"  " 

Massachusetts  were  destroyed,  with  hundreds  Montreal.    The  peace  of  Utredit  (Ar 

of  men,  women,  and  children,  by  bands  led  by  1718)  terminated  hostilities,  whicii  v<^' 

Hertol  de  BouviUe,  a  French  officer.    Father  resumed  for  more  t^an  80  yean.  At  '- 

Marquette,  Louis  Joliet,  Robert  Cavalier  de  piration  of  that  period  the  war  of  tli«A.- 

la  Salle,  and  other  able  and  enterprimng  mis*  succession  broke  out  in  Europe  (Msiy^ 

sionaries  and  adventurers,  had  carried  the  cross  and  spread  to  America,  w1mh«  it  ^  "^ 

and  the  standards  of  France  through  the  wil-  as  King  George^s  war.    Its  principal  t^'-' ' 

demess,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  the  capture  of  Lonisborg,  the  chief  ^^ 

lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf,  and  even  of  the  French  in  America,  which  vt?  '* 

into  Texas;  and  gradually  the  English  settle-  June  26,  1745,  by  a  force  from  KevL- 

ments  on  the  Atlantio  were  flanked  on  tiieir  led  by  William  Pepperell,  a  weaUhjor  ^ 
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were  oonnterbalaiioed  by  the  repulse  of  an  at»  and  money  had  been  Terr  large,  and  *.  .- 

tack  on  Tioonderoga  made  by  a  powerful  mmy  aoffered  severely  from  the  enemj  dv^ 

nnder  Gen.  Aberorombie  and  Lord  Howe,  in  mismanagement  of  the  first  half  <^  tL- 

which  the  latter  officer,  who  was  greatly  be*  Kevertheless  they  had  gained  grtsLj 

loved,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  while  the  straggle.    The  conquest  of  Canadi.  : 

former  so  mismanaged  the  enterprise  that,  al-  burg,  and  of  the  military  posts  on  tL^r 

(hough  his  forces  were  4  times  as  numerous  as  frontier,  extinguished  their  chief  soar:- 

those  of  Montcalm,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  iety  and  diMoger,  and  freed  them  fc^  v- 

with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.    Aberorombie  was  any  serious  dread  of  the  Indiana,  t^ 

promptly  superseded  by  Amherst,  before  whose  really  formidable  only  when  support'.-. 

Approach  in  1759  the  French  fled  from  Ticon-  French.    Then,  too,  tiie  inci^)acity  of' 

deroga  and  Crown  Point  without  striking  a  lish  generals  and  the  defeats  sostainK 

blow.    Almost  at  the  same  time  Niagara  was  bodies  of  English  troops  had  materiL: 

taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  force  ened  their  superstitious  reverence  fur  d 

sent  to  its  reUef  was  completely  routed.    The  of  the  mother  country,  while  their  ovi : 

crowning  exploit  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  in  the  war  had  given  them  a  confideixx . 

war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  an  army  led  strength  hitherto  nnfelt.    At  this  i>rr 

by  Gen.  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  theplaina  of  population  of  the  colonies  was  estri 

Abraham  (Sept  18),  in  which  both  Wolfe  and  2,500,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  n«r 

Montcalm  were  killed.    This  victory,  *^  one  of  The  general  characteristics  of  the  ^ . 

the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  man-  intelligence,  industry,  and  a  high  c . 

kind,"  says  Bancroft,  *^gave  to  the  English  moral  and  religious  culture.    Thej  ^ 

tongue  and  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic  scended  for  the  most  part  from  intellL*. 

race  the  unexplored  and  seemingly  infinite  west  enterprising  ancestors,  who  had  emigr. 

and  north America  rung  witli  exulta-  the  old  world  either  to  secure  to  tL  _ 

tion ;  the  towns  were  bright  with  illumina-  greater  freedom  to  worship  God  or  U: 

tiona,  the  hiUs  with  bonfires ;  legislatures,  the  portunities  to  acquire  competence  or  > 

pulpit,  the  press  echoed  the  general  joy ;  prov-  The  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  tec 

inces  and  families  gave  thanks  to  God.    Eng-  expensive,  and  life  in  the  new  settlemci 

land,  too,  which  had  shared  the  despondency  and  perilous.  The  lazy,  the  timid,  tbt  i 

of  Wolfe,  triumphed  at  his  victory,  and  wept  dent,  the  brutally  ignorant,  shrank  iroL.  * 

for  his  death,   tfoy,  grief,  curiosity,  amazement  rors  of  the  sea  and  the  wOdemess,  as^  * 

were  on  every  countenance."    The  surrender  miyority  of  the  emigrants  were  of  the  r - 

of  Quebec  virtually  decided  the  contest  in  ble  and  energetic  middle  class.    Bel:.' 

America,  though  it  continued  in  Europe  and  fluences  operated  powerfnlly,  not  oul.-  ■ 

on  the  ocean  till  1768,  when  by  the  treaty  of  ing  an  impulse  to  emigration,  but  ou  t 

Paris  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  for-  acter  of  the  emigrants  in  their  new  . 

mally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.    Among  these  and  not  only  on  the  Puritana,  HugTt«:L 

dependencies  were  several  stations  on  the  great  Quakers,  who  came  avowedQy  from  tk  1 

lakes,  and  little  stockade  posts  between  the  motives,  but  on  vast  bodies  of  cli<: 

lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  in  the  valley  of  that  Dutch  Galvinists,  and  Scotch>Irish  IV 

river.    The  transfer  of  these  posts  from  the  rians.    Much  care  was  devoted  to  thr 

fHendly  and  conciliatory  French  to  the  hostile  tion  of  children,  and  especially  to  tniini:. 

and  domineering  English  greatly  excited  the  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Hble  and  the  i&i 

Indians  in  that  region;  and  soon  after  the  and  in  reverence  for  the  sabbath.    Ic '^ 

dose  of  the  war  Pontiao,  a  chief  of  distin-  the  laws  enacted  that  in  every  settlecii. 

guished  courage   and  ability,  persuaded  the  should  be  ^*  a  house  for  the  wonhip  < : 

Ottawas,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Ghippewas,  Pot-  Absence  from  church  was  punished  r.-  - 

awatomies,  Shawnees,  Foxes,  Winnebagoea,  and  and  travelling  or  shooting  on  the  sfti  i 

other  Algonquin  tribes  to  engage  in  a  con-  forbidden.    In  the  Carolinas  there  weft  > 

spiracy  against  the  conquerors,  which  broke  laws,  and  in  Pennsylvania  acts  were  . 

out  in  June,  1768.    Within  a  fortnight  all  the  against  "  stage  plays,  playing  of  ct.'\i;- 

forts  west  of  Oswego  were  taken  by  the  In-  May  games,  masques,  and  balls.^^    SiiLi-. 

dians,  except  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Detroit,  was  Uie  legislation  of  the  New  En^t 

The  garrisons  were  nearly  all  put  to  death,  nies,  where  in  addition  at  some  perioii*  ^ 

more  than  100  traders  were  murdered,  and  tuary  laws  and  laws  regulating  the  il-. 

more  than  500  families  butchered  or  driven  bacco  were  in  force.  The  spirit  of  poliiivv 

from  their  homes.    Detroit  was  besieged  for  6  dom  was  strongly  developed  among  t^<^ 

months,  but  was  finally  relieved,  and  the  In-  nists,  and  republican  ideas  and  feelisi:>  ' 

dians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Pontiao,  mitted  from  the  period  of  the  comiDoL- 

however,  refused  to  submit,  and  wandered  to-  in  England  were  widely  difihsed,  tboo^' 

ward  the  Mississippi,  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  same  time  a  warm  attachment  eiistfc  ' 

the  west  against  the  English,  till  his  career  was  mother  country  and  a  devoted  Iota!:.^  • 

ended  by  assassination  in  1769. — ^The  tormina-  crown.    This  attachment  was  didc'ter^^ 

tion  of  the  7  years*  war  left  the  colonies  poor  though  England  afforded  protectioQ  dun  . 

and  exhausted,  for  their  contributions  in  men  wars  with  the  French,  tnese  wara^  v. . 
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into  the  coIohIm.    The  colonists  Sn  retorn  re-  the  hends  of  Dr.  IVankliii  tnd  ben  miiii 

viTed  with  renewed  vigor  their  non-importation  lio.    He  refused  to  permit  the  i^a^- 

MBoomtions.    MaMAchosetts,  and  espedallj  the  the  p<nt,  and  the  people  took  the  scl  - 

town  of  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi-  their  own  hands.    On  the  n%ht  of  !• 

tion ;  and  in  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  the  a  hand  of  men  disguised  as  Indiaas  •• 

seizure  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  board  the  tea  ships,  which  lay  at  c  ca 

on  whose  cargo  duties  were  demanded,  a  mob  wharfis,  and^  taking  out  the  eheata,  tc;: 

attacked  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  tea  into  the  water,  and  then  quietly  - 

forced  them  to  fly  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor  for  When  the  news  of  this  action  readitii  L. 

safety.    The  government  resolved  to  take  ven-  the  government  detennined  to  puiM 

geance  on  **  the  insolent  town  of  Boston,^*  and  onies,  and  especially  to  make  an  tLc 

a  military  force  under  Qea.  Gage  was  sent  to  Boston.     Parliament  accordingly  pas^. 

occupy  ihe  place  in  September.    A  coUiaon  '^Boston  poit  bilV  which  closed  tlr* 

took  place,  March  6, 1770,  between  the  soldiers  all  commerce,  and  transferred  the  f^tu 

and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  8  of  the  latter  nial  government  to  Salem.  Bilk  were  ^l^ 

were  killed  and  5  wounded.    This  '*  Boston  ed  for  quartering  soldiers  at  the  pei .  • 

massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  caused  great  excite-  pense  on  all  the  colonies,  and  eosf-^ 

ment  throughout  the  country,  and  had  much  oflSoers  who  should  be  prosecuted  for  cl 

influence  in  heightening  the  popular  feeling  this  law  should  be  taken  to  l^g>i»^^ :  - 

against  England.    The  soldiers  who  had  fired  These  acts,  which  were  held  to  be  r  - 

were  tried  for  murder.    Two  of  the  most  dis*  lations  of  the  charters  and  privile;:^ 

tinguished  of  the  popular  leaders,  John  Adams  colonies,  excited  to  a  still  greater  pitc. 

and  Josiah  Quinoy,  oisapproving  like  the  vast  ready  deep  indignation  of  8ie  peopit.  : 

body  of  the  people  of  any  resort  to  violence,  was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  cbs:- 

and  resolved  that  the  struggle  should  be  carried  popular  rights,  and  as  the  victim  of  n  - 

on  purely  ^y  legal  and  constitutional  means,  persecution.  Salem  refhsed  to  becoos 

undertook  to  defend  them ;  and  it  appearing  on  of  government,  and  Marblehead  ct . 

evidence  that  they  had  fired  after  provocation,  port  free  of  charge  to  the  Boston  m-r 

they  were  acquitted  by  the  jury,  except  two,  The  most  distant  colonies,  and  evt£  *. 

who  were  found  guilty  of  numslaughter.    The  mote  badcwoods  beyond  the  AU^i— - 

Virginia  assembly  approved  the  coarse  of  Mas-  money  and  provisions  to  the  relief  ai  :. 

aachusetts,  and  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect  of  the  proscribed  town.    Qnebee  sr: 

presented  by  Washington,  and  signed  by  him  bushete  of  wheat,  and  even  in  LondifC  i 

and  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Thomaa  was  snbscribed  for  them.    Hntchioft^^ ' 

Jefierson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  all  the  other  perseded  as  governor  of  MaaBachii<en> 

members.^  The  non-importation  associations  of  1774,  by  Gen.  Gage,  who,  though  ik-- 

the  Americans  soon  produced  such  an  effect  in  popular,  vainly  strove  to  repress  xU  : 

England,  that  the  government  at  length  remov-  tionary  ferment  that  agitated  Bo^  ~ 

ad  all  the  duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  whigs,  as  those  of  the  popular  party  t.  - 

pound  on  tea,  which  was  retained  at  the  express  ed,  in  contradistiction  to  the  tories'or  r 

command  of  the  king,  who  said  ^'that  there  carefully  restrained  their  agita^<HiTTt: 

ahould  be  always  one  tax,  at  least,  to  keep  up  and  constitutional  bounds ;  and  thoo^l  i 

the  right  of  taxing.''    This,  however,  did  not  hall  and  the  Old  South  chuich  rangflli  ^ 

satisfy  the  Americans,  who  objected  not  to  the  tinually  with  the  cdoquenoe  of  their  or. ' 

amount  of  the  taxes,  but  to  the  principle  of  the  tumult  of  their  meetings,  nothiog^ 

taxation  without  representation ;  and  combina-  of  which  tiie  Britidi  authorities  C'r 

tlons  were  formed  against  the  imp(»tatioa  and  hM.    Meanwhile  in  all  t^  eoloiiies  * 

nse  of  tea,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  tions  were  held  and  delegates  dioser. 

being  either  landed  or  sold.    In  Philadelphia  a  congress  at  Philadelphia,  Imown  as  '••^■ 

public  meeting  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  continental  congress,'*  which  met  Se;** 

country  ^^  whosoever  shall  abet  in  unloading,  the  number  of  66  delegates,  representr: 

receiving,  or  vending  the  tea."    Similar  meet-  colonies  exo^t  Ghdoigia.  Among  the  l 

ings  with   similar  resolutions  were   held  in  were  Washington,    Patrick   Heniy.  I 

Charleston  and  New  York.     At  Boston,  on  Henry  Lee,  Edward  and  John  Rntle<ijt 

the  receipt  of  news  that  ships  laden  with  tea  topher  Gadsden,  Samuel  Adamta,  Joh^  .i 

were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  that  port,  6,000  Roger  Shennan,   Philip   liniigstoEL  > 

men  assembled  on  Nov.  8, 1778,  and  on  motion  Livingston,  John  Jay,   and  Ih*.  Wi^p 

of  Samuel  Adams  resolved  unanimously  to  send  president  of  Princeton  college.    For  «^ 

the  tea  back.    Three  ships  arrived,  and  the  i^atrick  Henry  was  unrividkd;  next  ^ 

consignees,  yielding  to  the  popular  will,  agreed  John  Rutledge  was  the  ablest  in  debttt; 

to  send  them  back  if  the  governor,  Hutchin-  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  tf<i  ^ 

son,  would  consent.    The  governor,  though  a  Judgment,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  *'Vl^' 

native  of  the  colony,  was  peculiarly  odious  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  bod  - 

fh>m  the  fact  that  a  number  of  his  letters  to  all."    Peyton  Randolph  of  Yirginisvi^' 

England,  privately  instigating  the  ministry  to  speaker,  and  Oharles   Iliomson  of  1"'" 

pursue  their  oppressive  course,  had  Mien  into  vania  seoretary.    The  discoaBioDs  v^  * 
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v  Patrick  Henryin  a  speech  of  flmrpassing  yincial  government  of  Massachnsetts  at  Wor- 

k'lice,  in  which  he  said  :  *^  British  oppres-  oester  and  at  Concord.    Gage,  on  the  night  of 

ii:is  effaced  the  houndaries  of  the  several  April  16, 1775,  secretly  despatched  a  large  foree 

nies  ;  the  distinctions  between  Virginians,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.    The  move* 

•i^ylviinians,  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Eng-  ments  of  the  British  were  however  vigilantly 

i  rs  are  no  more.    I  am  not  a  Virginian,  watched,  and  the  minute  men  were  roused  in 

til  American.^*    A  declaration  of  rights  every  direction  by  messengers  and  signals  from 

riLTreed  npon,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  Boston.    At  Lexington,  half  way  between  Bo»- 

n  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  to  par-  ton  and  Concord,  the  first  blood  of  the  revola- 

I'o  in  making  their  own  laws  and  in  im-  tion  was  shed.    Major  Pitcairn  ordered  the 

•ij:  th(Mr  own  taxes,  to  the  right  of  trial  by  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  citizens  who  appeared 

r  in  the  vicinage,  of  holding  public  meet-  in  arms  npon  the  conmion,  and  8  were  killed 

,   nnd  of  petitioning  for  redress  of  griev-  and  several  wounded.    The  British  proceeded 

>.     The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  to  Concord,  and  destroyed  some  stores,  but 

I  ulonies  without  their  consent  was  protest-  met  with  such  resistance  at  the  north  bridge 

.Millet,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed  since  the  over  Concord  river  that  they  were  forced  to 

--ion  of  George  III.  in  violation  of  colonial  retreat,  and,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Americans, 

•  s  and  privileges.    The  measures  of  redress  made  their  way  back  to  Boston  with  a  loss  of 

}i  tliey  proposed  were  peaceable,  and  com-  278  killed  and  wounded.    "This,"  says  Ban- 

d  the  formation  of  an  "American  associa-  croft,  "is  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Con- 

,"  pledp^ed  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  cord,  more  eventful  than  Agincourt  or  Blen- 

\i"  West  Indies,  nor  with  those  engaged  in  heim."    It  brought  the  political  contest  be- 

>  ave  trade,  and  not  to  use  British  goods  or  tween  the  colonies  and  England  to  a  summary 

Among  the  papers  issued  by  them  were  ending,  and  inaugurated  the  war  of  the  revo- 

Mtion  to  the  king  and  an  address  to  the  Intion.    "Before  the  19th  of  April,  1775,"  re- 

■  .L*  of  Canada,  written  by  John  Dickinson  lates  Jefferson,  "I  never  had  heard  a  whisper 

'.II  n-^yl  vania ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain." 

V  liritain,  by  John  Jay;  and  a  memorial  to  Six  months  before,  in  Oct.  1774,  Washington 

pirople  of  the  colonies,  by  Richard  Henry  wrote:  "  No  such  thing  as  independence  is  de- 

\Vh en  these  documents  reached  England,  sired  by  any  thinking  man  in  America;"  and 

'i'lm  Pitt,  now  become  earl  of  Chatham,  little  more  than  a  mouth  before  the  battle  John 

<  >f  tlieni :  "  For  myself,  I  must  avow  that  in  Adams  had  publicly  declared  in  Boston : "  That 

nvrea'ling — ^and  I  have  read  Thucydides  and  there  are  any  who  pant  after  independence  is 

.»\^  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  greatest  slander  on  the  province."    The 

u  Olid — for  solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sa-  tidings  of  the  fight  spread  with  wonderful  ra- 

•V,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  a  com-  pidity  while  it  was  going  on,  and  everywhere 

ttion  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  throughout  New  England  the  people  sprang  to 

•xly  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  arms.    The  night  preceding  the  outrages  at 

-r;il  congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  histories  Lexington,  there  were  not  60  people  in  tba 

f  it-ece  and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it,  whole  colony  who  ever  expected  that  any  blood 

ill  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  would  be  shed  in  the  contest;  the  night  after, 

i.iirlity  continental  nation  must  be  vain."  the  king^s  governor  and  the  king^s  army  found 

rmrcliants,  tradesmen,  and  in  fact  a  ma-  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston.    The 

t  y  of  the  people  of  England,  had  more  or  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  on  Apri] 

sympathy  with  the  Americans;  and  even  22  resolved  unanimously  that  a  New  England 

<l  Xurth,  the  prime  minister,  by  whom  the  army  of  80,000  men  should  be  raised,  of  which 

•xioiis  measures  against  the  colonies  were  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  should  be  18,600. 

I'd  through  parliament,  in  his  secret  heart  Before  the  end  of  the  month  20,000  men  were 

:■  •'•roved  of  them,  as  is  now  known,  and  only  encamped  around  Boston.    As  the  news  from 

I  intd  in  office  and  carried  out  the  oppres-  Concord    and    Lexington    spread    westward 

and  hostile  acts  at  the  express  request  of  and  southward,  the  people  everywhere  rose  in 

'vin^r,  who  was  obstinately  bent  upon  com-  arms,  and  before  the  close  of  summer  the  pow- 

:i:^'  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  military  er  of  all  the  royal  governors  from  Massochu- 

«'.     Perceiving  a  conflict  to  be  almost  in-  setts  to  Georgia  was  at  an  end.    Not  only  be- 

li'le,  the  people  of  the  colonies  began  to  fore  Boston,  but  on  the  remotest  frontiers,  the 

arc  earnestly  for  war,  and  in  Massachn-  New  Englanders  acted  with  spirit  and  energy. 

•^  nearly  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  were  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Connecticut  and 

'  «'d  <liiily  in  military  exercises,  and  engaged  Vermont,  led  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan 

:ke  the  field  at  a  mementos  notice,  whence  Allen,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of  Ticon* 

' If i.uted  their  name  of  "minute  men."   Gen.  deroga  and  Crown  Point,  whose  cannon  and 

.\  who  had  received  some  additions  to  his  ammunition  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the 

'  H,  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fortify  poorly  equipped  forces  of  America.    Equally 

^>n  nock,  and  to  seize  all  the  arms  and  bold  steps  were  taken  in  Virginia,  8onth  Caro- 

iMMitiun  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  sur-  Una,  and  Georgia;  while  in  North  Carolina  a 

'dills;  towns.     Small  stores  of  arms  and  convention  assembled  at  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 

luuuition  had  been  accumulated  by  the  pro-  bnrg  oo^  in  May,  1776,  proclaimed  their  oon- 
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ttitiMiita  absolve  ftom  aO  aTl^ffiiiMe  to  the  Horatio  OiIm,  Seth  PopMrafy,  RSAvd  Mat- 

British  crown,  and  organized  a  local  flOTern*  gomerj,  David  Wooster,WiIIiam  H«ctk,Joi^ 

moot  with  preparations  for  military  defence.  Spencer,  John  Thomaa,  John  SoUivaii,  a&d  >*- 

The  second  continental   congress   assembled  thanael  Greene  were  chosen  brlgadierib  Tb« 

May  10  at  Philadelphia.    Among  the  members  army  was  unorganized,  undisciplined,  poorij 

were  Franklin,  Hancock.  Samnel  Adams,  John  clad,  imperfectly  armed,  and  almost  d^titUf 

Adams,  Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Pat-  of  powder.    With  the  aid  of  Gates^  who  AiiB«>4 

rick  Henry,  Jay,  George  Olinton,  and  Bobert  R.  alone  of  the  ^nerals  had  had  much  experact 

Livingston.    Hancock,  who  with  Samnel  Ad-  in  war,  Washmgton  brooght  the  troops  mVo  '.ii- 

ams  had  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel,  was  elect-  erable  order,  and  regnla^y  beleajgnered  Botfdt 

ed  president.  ConseryatiTe  and  moderate  to  the  till  March  17, 1776,  when  the  Br£liah  eTaeiu:<t: 

last,  the  congress  sent  yet  another  petition  to  the  city  and  saUed  for  Hali£uc,  carrying  rniiit 

the  king,  denying  any  intention  of  separation  them  a  large  body  of  loyalists.    MeantiiDe  n 

from  £ngland,  and  asking  only  for  rearess  of  invasion  of  Oanada,  whose  inhabitants  wen  r- 

grievances ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  formed  ported  to  be  disaffected  to  British  mle,  wu  or 

a  federal  anion  of  the  colonies,  and  assumed  cided  upon  by  congress,  and  carried  out  v  *^ 

the  central  authority  of  the  nation.    They  took  insufficient  forces  under  command  of  Go. 

measures  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  navy,  Montgomery.    Montreal  waa  taken,  snd  (^ 

and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.    Bills  beo  was  attacked  Dec  ftl,  1776,  in  it»  cf'>r 

of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  were  part,  by  one  portion  of  the  army  led  bj  M>  =^ 

issued,  for  whose  redemption  the  faith  of  the  ^mery,  while  another  under  Arnold  ttw^ 

**nnited  colonies*'  was  pledged.    The  forces  it  in  the  lower  at  the  aame  time.    Ike  if 

before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  continental  sault  was  conducted  with  great  ooun^  ct. 

army,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  New  £ng-  energy,  but  waa   repulsed  and  Hcat^y^trj 

land  members  Washington  was  nominated  and  slain  and  Arnold  severely  wounded.    After  i 

unanimously  chosen    as  commander-in-chief,  blockade  of  the  city  oontinoed  for  some  id<c:u 

Before  he  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  impor-  the  Americana,  whose  forces  w&e  touJj  b- 

tant  events  occurred.    The  British  army  in  adequate  in  numbers  and  eqnipmenti  to  u* 

Boston  had  received  large  reenforcements,  led  enterprise,  on  the  arrival  of  powerful  nc> 

by  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Henry  Olin-  forcements  to  the  British,  abanaoned  tb«  pror- 

ton,  who  formed  (he  plan  of  seizingand  forti-  ince  in  June,  1776.    During  this  period  tht 

tying  Banker  hill  in  Oharlestown.    The  Amer*  British  fleeta  and   cruisera  hovered  o&  ^ 

ioan  generals,  informed  of  this  project,  frus-  coast,  attacking  various  points ;  amoog  oehrTv 

trated  it  by  despatching  a  force  under  CoL  Falmouth  (now  Portland!,  Me.,  wLkL  t.^r 

William  Prescott,  who  interpreted  his  instmo-  burned,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  thty  vt'? 

tions  to  mean  Breed^s  hill,  which  more  fully  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  smaD  forte  ^ 

than  Bunker  hill  commanded  Boston  harbor.  Fort  Sullivan,  commanded  by  CoL  Modl&v- 

A  redoubt  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  night  met  In  all  these  operations  the  Amertoani  «'*» 

the  eyes  of  the  British  at  daybreak  on  the  greatly  impeded  by  want  of  powder  and  tiCcr 

morning  of  June  17,  and  immediate  prepara-  munitions  of  war.    Cruiaera,  however,  vet 

tions  were  made  for  its  assault.  Three  thousand  fitted  out  by  order  of  congress  and  bv  h-  « 

veteran  soldiers  were  landed,  and,  after  being  of  the  coloniea,  and  aevend  of  the  Britibb  t^  - 

twice  repulsed  by  about  half  their  nunaber  of  ply  ships  were  opportunely  captured,    t'^- 

imperfectly  armed  Americana,  and  after  the  gress  also  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  c- 

ammunition  of  the  latter  was  exhausted,  earned  port  supplies  from  the  West  Indies,  a&d  t^  & 

the  works  with  a  loss,  according  to  their  own  measures  to  establish  powder  mills  sad  nt- 

account,  of  1,054  menkiUed  and  wounded.  The  non  founderies.    They  also  appointed  s  diva. 

American  loss  was  449  killed,  wounded,  and  committee  with  authority  to  build  18  frigXc^ 

prisoners.    Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Joseph  which  may  be  considered  the  fonadarioe  u  um 

Warren  of  Boston,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  elo-  navy  department  of  the  United  8utc«.    ^ 

quent,  and  most  popular  of  the  patriot  leaders,  secret  committee  appointed  to  oomspood  xr.- 

The  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  the  first  great  vately  with  the  friends  of  the  oolooiei  in  t^ 

oonflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  though  nomi-  rope  may  be  reg^wrded  likewise  as  the  irens  u 

nally  a  defeat,  soon  came  to  be  universally  eon*  the  state  department.    A  financial  eonmit^f 

sidered  a  victory  of  the  Americans,  on  whose  and  a  war  committee  had  already  been  u-<-> 

opinion  of  their  own  abUity  to  meet  the  British  tnted,  and  thus  tlie  main  departments  of  i  ^ 

soldiers  in  open  fight  it  had  a  favorable  influ-  government  of  the  united  colonies  wert  pa:  ^ 

ence  that  was  felt  throughout  the  war.    Four  operation.    The  aocceaa  of  the  colottial  u^i'^ 

days  after  the  battle  Washington,  accompanied  at  Boston  and  at  Charleston,  and  the  ootrkr^ 

by  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been  made  a  mi^or-  conunitted  by  British  commanders  oo  th<  ^•'•^ 

general,  started  from  Philadelphia  for  the  seat  and  in  Virginia,  greatly  stimulated  tb#  f«<   • 

of  war,  wbere  on  his  arrival  he  waa  received  in  favor  of  independanoa,  which  Samnel  Adss^ 

with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  army.    Beside  and  a  few  others  had  dasired  from  tbt  be:  *- 

Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  Artemaa  ning  of  the  contest;  and  a  powcrfal  ig4^-^ 

Ward  of  Massachosetta,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  was  given  to  this  sentioMBt  by  the  **  Oovs^ 

Connecticut  had  bean  elected  migor-generalsL  Sense''  of  Tbonaa  Paine,  whioh 
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t  the  beginning  of  1776  and  widely  drcn-  the  German  princes,  and  especially  from  Hesse- 

Oq  June  7  Kichard  Henry  Lee  intro-  Gassel^  large  bodies  of  mercenaries;  and  with 

i  a  resolution  into  congress  declaring  *^that  these  and  fresh  troops  brought  from  the  south 

nil  tod  colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  by  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  the  force  on  Staten  isl- 

:i<lependent  states,  and  that  their  political  and  was  augmented  to  80,000  men.    Washing* 

i  -'t  iun  with  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  ton^s  army  was  much  less  in  numbers,  and  every 

^"^olved."    After  an  animated  discussion,  way  inferior  in  supplies  and  equipments.    The 

•i'^oliition  passed  by  the  votes  of  9  colo-  campaign  began  on  Long  island,  where  on  Aug. 

Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted  27  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 

>t   it,  Delaware  was   divided,  and  New  loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 

(lid  not  vote.    Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  soon  after  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  lower 

lis,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Liv-  Hudson.    A  series  of  disasters  ensued,  and  at 

^11  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draft  a  the  end  of  the  year  Washington  had  been  com- 

r. it  ion  of  independence,  which  was  writ-  pelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware  at  the 

V  Jetferson,  and  was  adopted  on  July  4  head  of  fewer  than  4,000  men,  poorly  clad, 

i«>   vote  of  the  13  colonies,  which  thus  half  starved,  and  destitute  of  blankets  and 

.10  the  United  States  of  America.     *^The  tents.    The  cause  of  freedom  looked  desperate, 

rat  i<jii  was  not  only  the  announcement  and  great  discouragement  prevailed  throughout 

rio    birth  of  a   people,"  says    Bancroft,  the  country.     Washington,  however,  was  firm 

the  establishment  of  a  national  govern*  and  undaunted.  He  declared  to  Gen.  Mercer  that. 

;  a  most  imperfect  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  even  if  driven  beyond  the  Aileghanies,  he  would 

t>rnmont,  in  conformity  with  the  limited  stand  to  the  last  for  liberty  and  independence. 

•  tuent  powers  which  each  colony  had  con-  While  these  disasters  were  occurring  between 
I i  upon  its  delegates  in  congress.  The  war  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  the  British 
no  longer  a  civil  war ;  Britain  was  become  seized  and  held  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
e  United  States  a  foreign  country.    Every  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  captured  Gen.  Charles 

•  >r  subject  of  the  British  king  in  the  18  Lee,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  offi- 

ies  now  owed  primary  allegiance  to  the  cers  in  the  army,  though  it  is  now  known 

-ty  of  tlie  people,  and  became  citizens  of  that  he  was  treacherous  to  the  cause,  and  had 

new  republic;   except  in  this,  every  thing  been  for  some  time  before  his  capture  disposed 

nod  as  before;   every  man  retained  his  to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.     The 

s  ;  the  colonies  did  not  dissolve  into  a  state  army  under  Washington  was  reduced  by  losses 

itiire,  nor  did  the  new  people  undertake  a  in  battle  and  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments 

}  revolution.    The  affairs  of  internal  police  to  about  8,000  men,  and  in  the  general  de- 

xovernmentwere  carefully  retained  by  each  spondency  numbers  of  the  people  abandoned 

Mto  state,  which   could,  each   for  ijbself,  the  cause  as  hopeless,  and  accepted  the  Brit- 

'   upon  the  career  of  domestic  reforms,  ish  commander's  offers  of  pardon  and  amncs- 

t!jo  states,  which  were  henceforth  inde-  ty.    Washington,  however,  maintained  his  for- 

>  lit  of  Britain,  were  not  independent  of  titude  and  confidence    in  final   success,  and 

Mother;  the  United  States  of  America  as-  vigilantly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 

.1    fjowers  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alii-  trieve  the  credit  of  the  American  arms.    The 

V  and  commerce."    Soon  after  the  evacua-  indolence  and  caution  which  were  prominent 

■  )f  Boston  by  the  British,  Washington  had  traits  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Howe,  the  Brit/- 

urred  his  army  to  the  city  of  New  York,  ish  commander-in-chief,  prevented  him  from 

h  it  was  feared  would  be  the  next  object  crushing  as  he  might  have  done  the  weakened 

tnck.    On  June  28  a  fleet  from  Halifax,  remnant  of  Washington's  army,  and  gave  time 

[iu^(Ton.  Howe  and  the  late  garrison  of  Bos-  to  the  daring  and  enterprising  American  to 

.-ntered  New  York  harbor,  and  landed  the  strike  a  severe  blow  at  his  over-confident  an- 

s  on  Staten  island.    A  few  days  later  ar-  tagonist.    On  the  night  of  Dec.  25  Wosliington 

[  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  to  whom,  in  con-  crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats  despite  the 

'ion  with  his  brother  Sir  William,  the  king  snow  and  ice,  and  falling  upon  the  British 

itriitjted  the  control  of  American  affairs,  forces  at  Trenton  captured  1,000  Hessians.    A 

^•led  a  circular  offering  pardon  to  those  few  days  later  (Jan.  8,  1777)  he  defeated  the 

u  ould  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  enemy  again  at  Princeton,  taking  several  hun- 

•jal  mercy.    As  the  Americans  had  com-  dred  prisoners.     These  exploits  revived  the 

il  no  crime  in  maintaining  their  rights,  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis- 

\\i\d   no  need  for  pardon;  and  congress  mayed  the  enemy.    Congress  had  manifested 

"•m1  the  circular  to  be  published  in  all  the  unusual  firmness  in   this  trying  period,  had 

;apersto  show  the  people  that  the  king  invested  Washington  with  almost  dictatorial 

it  to  concede  nothing,  and  that  they  must  powers,  and  had  taken  measures  for  raising  an 

T  fiL^ht  or  be  slaves.    The  mission  of  Lord  army  for  three  years  instead  of  for  one.    It 

0  eiiuie  to  nothing,  and  both  sides  prepared  now  formed  articles  of  confederation  between 

vi^^or  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  the  states  (which  were  ratified  by  all  except 

'British  government,  unable  to  recruit  the  Maryland  in  1778-^9),  and  sent  agents  to  £u- 

^'  to  the  desired  number  from  its  own  peo-  rope  to  solicit  aid  from  foreign  powers.    When 

vN'ho  disapproved  the  war,  had  hired  nrom  the  campaign  opened  in  the  spring  of  1777» 
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Washington's  force   had  increased  to  7,000  were  dgned  at  Paris.    Alarmed  at  tli;^. 

men.   .Gen.  Howe,  after  vainly  attempting  to  and  at  the  fate  of  their  nonbeiB  &&-  . 

bring  on  a  general  engagement,  withdrew  his  British  ministry  introduced  into  parlitrc 

forces  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten  island,  and  hills,  which  were  passed  March  IIJTT^  * 

afterward   sailed  witK  16,000   men   for  the  ing  all  the  acts  obnoxious  to  tbe  A£«l: 

Chesapeake,  where  he  landed  on  Elk  river  and  and  suhsequently  three  commiabsK-v 

threatened  Philadelphia.    To  defend  the  capi-  sent  with  authority  to  negotiate  tenc* 

tal  Washington  was  forced  to  give  battle  on  onciliation.    Congress,  however.  £it>^. 

the  Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  hut  was  overpowered  these  bills  made  no  mention  of  the 

by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  retreat  dence  of  the  col  >nies,  rejected  ihsiu  i 

with  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men.    Lafayette,  fused  to  treat  with  the  conunisskftf 

who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  vith^r 

United  States  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  been  fleets  and  armies.    Washington  went  j 

made  a  m^or-general,  was  severely  wounded  ter  quarters  about  the  middle  of  ]kc.  ~* 

on  this  occasion.    A  few  days  later  the  British  Valley  Forge,  20  nules  north  of  FMl 

took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo-  his  half  clad  and  scantily  fed  soJdk?* :. 

sition,  congress  retiring  first  to  Lancaster  and  ing  many  of  them  without  shoes,  ni 

afterward  to  York,  Penn.    On  Oct.  4  Wash-  bloody  footprints  on  the  snow.    Tliej  •:. 

ington  made  an  attack  on  the  British  at  Ger-  dreadful  hardships  during  the  eitrtx 

mantown,  7  miles  from  Philadelphia,  but  was  vere  winter  of  1777-'8,  but  in  the  s:  r  „ 

repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  soon  afterward  cheered  with  the  tidings  of  the  kik, 

both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters.    The  ^issistance  of  France,  in  whose  hoDor 

want  of  success  in  the  middle  states  was  more  7  they  fired  salutes  amid  huzzas  for  KL 

than  counterbalanced  by  victories  in  the  north.  XYL     A  month  later  a  Frrach  ^ 

A  British  army  7,000  strong,  beside  Canadians  Count  D^Estaing,  which  had  been  seQU 

and  Indians,  commanded  by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  ade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delawtf..  - 

advanced  from  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain,  the  coast ;  but  a  few  days  before  it^  ^t 

and  took  Ticonderoga  and  Skenesborough,  now  enemy^s  vessels  had  sought  refiige  is  ^ 

Whitehall.    From  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  bay.    Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  sacceedr. 

Hudson,  strong  detachments  were  sent  to  Ben-  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bhrl.-: . 

nington,  Yt,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  stores,  ated  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  with  11. 

but  were  met  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  began  on  the  18th  his  nuirch  toward  Xt- 

600  men  by  the  Yermont  and  New  Hampshire  Washington  pursued  with  a  nearije*:- 

militia  led  by  Gen.  Stark.     Burgoyne  made  and  on  tiie  28th  the  two  armies  eagsf^c  i 

his  way  through  the  woods  to  Saratoga,  where  tie  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  netr  ti' 

he  was  encoimtered  by  Gen.  Gates,  who  had  of  Freehold,  N.  J.    Theaf^onwasnctt 

recently  been  placed  in  comnland  of  the  army  but  the  Americans  remain^  masters  of 

in  the  northern  department;  and  on  Sept.  19  while  the  British  retreated  to  Kev  Y 

an  indecisive  engagement  was  fought  at  Still-  remained  inactive  for  the  re^  of  tht  > 

water,  in  which  the  British  lost  about  600  men.  An  attempt  made  in  August  with  tk  &>- 

On  Oct.  7  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  nearly  of  the  French  fleet  to  drive  the  BriiiN 

tiie  same  ground,  in  which  the  Americans  had  Bhode  Island  proved  a  failure,  and  ]'I 

the  advantage ;   and  10  days  later  Burgoyne  without  having  accomplished  any  thiiu 

with  his  whole  army  capitulated  on  favorable  portanoe,  sailed  for  the  West  Indirsi  - 

terms.    The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778  tli«  * 

of  the  highest  importance  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  British  was  not  at  all  sdviu^^^ 

At  home,  it  inspired  the  people  with  confi-  that  which  their  forces  held  in  1776. 

dence;  it  depressed  the  tories  or  loyalists,  who  occupied  nothing  but  Rhode  Islscd  ^ 

in  some  of  the  states  were  yet  numerous,  and  island  of  Manhattan,  while  the  Amer  t- 

raised  the  bills  issued  by  congress  20  per  cent,  gained  largely  in  knowledge  of  tlie  :ir:  • 

in  value.    Abroad,  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had  and  had  secured  the  powerful  allisoct  < '  > 

an  equally  favorable  effect.    From  the  begin-  and  the  sympathies  and  secret  ss&i$i'  * 

ning  of  the  conflict  the  French  government  the  Spanish  court.     Little  prsctic&I  - 

had  secretly  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  colo-  however,  had  been  gained  from  the  nuN^ 

nies,  and  had  furnished  them  with  supplies  of  operations  of  the  French  fleet,  and  r^. 

arms  and  military  stores,  without  which  it  would  barrassment  was  felt  from  the  wreteliec 

have  been  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  tion  of  the  national  finances^  the  ci^c* 

war.    Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  money  issued  by  oongreaa  having  ^P 

had  been  sent  by  congress  as  commissioners  to  to  a  very  low  point.    In  this  ezner^n^' 

France  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  inde-  patriotism  and  the  financial  skill  is^ 

pendence,  but  received  no  open  countenance  of  Robert  Morris  were  of  the  lii^^^ 

from  the  court  till  after  the  surrender  of  Bur-  the  government,  which  without  tiis  iiv 

goyne.    That  event,  and  the  prospect  it  opened  scarcely  have  continued  in  ezistenee.  ^' 

of  final  success  to  the  Americana,  decided  the  the  principal  theatre  of  war  wasittbt/ 

negotiations  in  their  favor;  and  in  Feb.  1778,  where  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  conmtf^  - 

treaties  of  alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce  Americans.    Toward  the  end  of  V>  ■ 
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^n  had   sent  an  expedition  to  Georgia,  stroyed,  whfle  the  most  formidable  of  the  par- 

1  defeated  the  American  forces  at  Savan-  tisan  bands,  that  of  Sumter,  had  been  dispersed 

i'ul  took  possession  of  the  city,  Dec.  29.  •  by  Ool.  Tarleton.    Early  in  September  Oorn- 

iritish  were  successful  in  several  subse-  wallis  marched  into  North  Carolina,  where  on 

ontraprements,  and  by  the  middle  of  sum-  Oct  7,  at  King's  mountain,  a  detachment  from 

1779,  Georgia  was  conquered  and  com-  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  militia, 

l\-  possessed- by  them.    An  attack  on  Sa-  who  killed  and  captured  upward  of  1,200  of 

h,  Tiiade  by  Lincoln  with  the  cooperation  the  enemy.    This  serious  reverse,  and  the  re- 

»•   French  fleet    in  September,   was  re-  newed  activity  of  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 

l  with  the  loss  to  the  allies  of  1,000  men,  partisan  leaders,  induced  Oornwallis  in  Octo- 

iT  them  Count  Pulaski.    During  this  sum-  ber  to  withdraw  to  South  Carolina.     During 

Lafayette  had  visited  France,  and  chiefly  the  summer  the  only  military  operation  of 

sh    Lis  efforts  the  French  government  importance  in  the  north  was  an  irruption  of 

_-reed  to  send  another  fleet  and  an  array  the  British  into  New  Jersey,  from  which,  after 

jo    assistance    of  the    Americans.     The  vainly  endeavoring  to  draw  Washington  with  his 

li  ministry,  informed  of  this  expedition,  inferior  forces  into  a  general  engagement,  and 

id  Clinton  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  receiving  from  Gen.  Greene  a  severe  defeat  at 

!•   Island  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Springfield,  June  23,  they  retired  to  their  strong 

York.    England  in  fact  was  becoming  in-  position  at  New  York.    A  few  days  later,  Jnly 

l  in  difficulties  of  an  alarming  character.  10,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  bringing 

I  had  declared  war  against  her,  June  16,*  the  coimt  de  Kochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  to 
and   a  French  and  Spanish  armament  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.     Washington 

teiied  an  invasion,  while  French  and  Amer-  went  to  Hartford  in  September  to  confer  with 

oriiisers  hovered  on  her  coasts,  insulting  the  French  officers,  aitd  during  his  absence  it 

M)rt«i  and  harassing  her  commerce.    The  was  discovered  that    Benedict  Arnold,   who 

IS  Paul  Jones,  commanding  an  American  commanded  the  important  fortress  of  West 

e,  cai)tiired   on  Sept.  23  two  British  ships  Point,  had  engaged  in  treasonable  correspond- 

ir,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  bat-  ence  with  the  enemy,  and  had  agreed  to  de- 

ver  fought.      During  the  whole  war  in  liver  that  stronghold  and  its  dependencies  into 

:*;iul  Jones  w^as  actively  employed  against  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    The  traitor 

•noniy  on  the  sea,  and,  together  with  a  Arnold  escaped,  but  M(\jor  Andr6,  the  British 

ru  of  [)rivateers  rrom  New  England,  inflict-  officer  who  communicated  with  him,  was  caught 

iMunse  loss  on  the  mercantile  marine  of  and  hanged  as  a  spy.    The  end  of  the  year 

.!id.     About  the  beginning  of  1780  Clin-  was  marked  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 

aving  the  Hessian  general  Knyphausen  Great  Britain  against  Holland,  on  discovering 

iiiniand  at  New  York,  sailed  south  with  that  the  Dutch  government  was  secretly  nego- 

II  tin  body  of  the  British  army  to  carry  the  tiating  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United 
'I'.to  tho  Carolinas.  Charleston  was  be-  States.  The  principal  military  operations  of 
■1  for  severftl  weeks,  and  Gen.  Lincoln  the  campaign  of  1781  were  in  the  south,  where 

I  feeble  defence  surrendered  May  17,  with  Greene  had  been  made  commander  in  place  of 

—^nn  of  2,500  men.     The  rest  of  the  state  Gates.     At  Cowpens,  S.  C,  on  Jan.  17,  Gen. 

ith  Carolina  was  overrun  by  detachments  Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Brit- 

t '  Kritish,  and  nominally  submitted  to  the  ish   under  Col.  Tarleton.     On  March   16,  at 

"ition  of  the  royal  autiiority,  so  that  Clin-  Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C,  a  battle  was 

1  erning  his  conquest  complete,  sailed  for  fought  in  which  the  British  gained  some  ad- 

Vork  June  5,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  vantage;  but  in  September  they  were  defeated 

iiid.     Very  soon,  however,  the  patriots,  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  a  bloody  action  which 

.  Ii  unable  to  take  the  field  in  force,  re-  nearly  terminated  the  war  in  South  Carolina. 

l  the  contest  as  guerillas  under  the  com-  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  British  in  the  states 

I  <>f  Hnrnter,  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other  south  of  Virginia  were  confined  to  Charleston 

ur  i):irtisan  leaders,  and  continually  bar-  and  Savannah.     In  Virginia  Cornwallis,  who 

I  not  only  the  British  but  the  tories,  of  was  opposed  by  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steu- 

'i  tliere  were  great  numbers  in  the  state,  ben,  had  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  where 

'•over  South  Carolina,  congress  sent  Gen.  he  had  gathered  a  considerable  army.    Mean- 

^,  wliose  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  at  while  the  American  army  of  the  north  under 

•uM  had  given  him  a  higher  reputation  Washington,  and  the  French  army  of  Count  de 

I e  deserved.     On  his  first  encounter  with  Rochambeau,  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 

\  lUi^  at  Camden,  Aug.  18,  he  was  routed  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 

'  lie  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men,  among  them  ish  in  New  York.     This  jdan  however  was 

■.  I>e  Kalb,  a  French  officer  of  experience,  suddenly  changed,  and  while  the  British  com- 

v.m  second  in  command.     Gates  with  the  mander.  Sir   Henry  Clinton,  was  kept  from 

nt  of  liis  force  fled  to  North  Carolina,  sending  aid  to  Cornwallis  by  apprehensions 

*  the  close  of  the  summer  there  remained  that  New  York  was  still  threatened,  the  allied 

•loricans  in  arms  in  South  Carolina  except  army  was  far  on  its  way  toward  Yorktown, 

ill   band   under  Marion.      Within  three  where  it  arrived  about  12,000  strong,  Sept.  28, 

two  American  armies  had  been  de-  1781,  and  began  a  regular  siege,  which  lasted 
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tin  Oct  19,  when  Gomwallis  surrendered  with  srtioleB  of  confederation  adopted  b  T^ 
hU  whole  force  of  7,000  men.    This  victorjr  not  form  a  sufficient  oonstitntion  for  tit: 
substantiallj terminated  the  contest,  and  secor-  and  that  thej  were  especially  defidtsi :  -. 
ed  the  independence  of  America.    In  England  tion  to  the  subjects  of  legislatioii  irLi** 
Lord  North  received  the  intelligence  ^^  as  he  cerned  the  whole  country,  such  as  tbt  v; 
would  have  done  a  cannon  ball  in  his  breast,"  tion  of  commerce,  the  common  drfV:  • 
exclaiming:   **OGodI  it  is  all  over!  it  is  all  adjustment  of  controversies  betwetn  tl  > 
over  1"    He  and  his  administration  were  forced  and  the  making  of  treaties  with  fortiri  u 
to  retire  from  power,  March  20, 1782,  and  give  Some  of  the  states  passed  laws  which  r* 
way  to  a  cabinet  opposed  to  tlie  further  prose-  with  those  of  other  states  ;  some  ler^c 
cution  of  the  war.    Orders  were  sent  to  the  on  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  tit* 
British  commanders  in  America  to  cease  hos-  bors;  and  adjacent  ports  in  different  ^  r 
tilities,  and  on  July  11,  1782,  Savannah  was  peted  with  each  oilier  by  lowering  xL*  - 
evacuated,  and  Charleston  on  Dec.  14.    Adams,  imposts,  as  congress  had  no  authohtv : 
Pranklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens  were  appointed  by  late  commerce  or  to  legislate  for  *lr 
congress  commissioners  to  negotiate  for  peace;  country.    These  and  other  eyfh  floi^/: 
and  at  Paris,  on  Nov.  80,  1782,  they  signed  a  the  absence  of  a  powerfal  general  guv- 
preliminary  treaty,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1788,  a  de-  grew  at  length  so  burdensome,  thii  a  *- 
finitive  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were  convention  was  called,  which  met  ax  I ' 
formally  acl^owledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be  phia  May  14, 1787,  and  after  4  months' 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent.    New  York,  ation  adopted  the  present  oonstitutif: 
the  last  position  held  by  the  British  on  our  United  States,  and  submitted  it  to  xhv  p» 
coast,  was  evacuated  Nov.  25,   1788.    Thus  ratification.  AfterathoroaghdiM'us^iv'. 
ended  a  war  which,  in  the  language  of  the  in  some  of  the  states  for  2  or  8  Tear«. : 
younger  Pitt,  ^^  was  conceived  in  iigustice,  nur-  stitution  was  accepted  by  all  of  th^m :  " 
tured  in  folly,  and  whose  footsteps  were  mark-  Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787,  and  lastly  -  j ;. 
ed  with  slaughter  and  devastation.    The  nation  Island,  May  27, 1790.    When  two  th>> 
was  drained  of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  re-  states  had  adopted  the  constitution.  ii 
sources,  for  which  nothing  was  received  in  re-  valid,  and  went  into  operation  Mart  L  ^ 
turn  but  a  series  of  inefficient  victories  and  dis-  New  York  was  designated  as  the  capi*^ 
graceful  defeats;  victories  obtained  over  men  that  city  Washington,  who  was  UD:ki 
fighting  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  or  defeats  chosen  the  first  president,  was  inaoru'. 
which  filled  the  land  with  mourning  for  the  April  80,  with  John  Ad^s  as  vict-:  r  - 
loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relations,  slain  in  a  He  appointed  Jefferson  secretary  of  st:.: 
detested  and  impious  quarrel."    In  the  7  years  ilton  of  the  treasury,  and  Henry  Keoi 
of  the  revolutionary  war  Great  Britain  sent  to  The  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  new  gv-  -  - 
America  112,584  soldiers  and  more  than  22,000  was  immediately  felt  in  the  restoratit>c  . 
seamen.    The  forces  raised  by  the  United  States  confidence,  the  revival  of  commerctr«  .■ 
during  the  same  period  consisted  of  230,000  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Ar- 
continental  soldiers  and  about  56,000  militia,  finance,  advocat^  in  an  able  report  ^ 
At  the  close  of  the  war  serious  trouble  broke  ilton,  was  adopted,  and  the  debts  (•:  t 
out  with  the  army  concerning  the  payment  of  confederacy  and  of  the  indiTidnal  ^t^^^ 
the  arrears  of  their  wages  and  rations.    The  assumed  by  the  general  government   S 
paper  money  issued  by  congress,  in  which  the  the  United  States  was  incorporated,  wl    . 
troops  were  paid,  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be  its  operations  in  Feb.  1794,  and  a  mis:  ^ 
of  little  value,  and,  the  treasury  being  emp-  tablished  at  Philadelphia.     In  the  51 1 
ty  payment  in  gold  and  silver  was  almost  out  1790  an  Indian  war  of  an  onusnallT  f<  - 
of  the  question.    The  wide-spread  disaffection  character  was  waged  by  the  tribes  of  t: 
among  the  soldiers  was  greatly  fomented  by  an  west,  who,  after  inflicting  several  di  * 
address  written  by  Mi^'or  John  Armstrong,  Gens.  Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  were  fin;ii.: 
which  in  March,  1788,  was  circulated  in  the  by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  peace  was  reeito^*:  ■ 
camps  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  urging  the  army  to  1795.    The  great  revolution  in  Frarf 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  compel  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  Wa^^hiar 
congress  and  ^e  people  to  do  them  justice,  ministration,  was  powerfully  felt  in  itj>j~ 
The  great  infiuence  of  Washington,  however,  and  effects  in  this  coimtry.  Claims  for.- 
was  promptly  exerted,  and  successfully  allayed  were  made  upon  the  United  States.  sl\ 
tliis  alarming  discontent ;    and  congress  soon  part  of  the  people,  in  their  intense'  ^ 
liter  satisfied  the  troops  by  partially  paying  with  the  French  repnblic  and  hostii  t.^ : 
their  claims.    On  Nov.  2  Washington  issued  a  land,  would  have  gladly  seen  the  Vmi^  ^ 
farewell  address  to  the  armies  of  the  United  actively  engaged  in  the  qmurel  which  r^. 
States,  and,  after  taking  leave  on  Dec.  4  of  his  yond  the  Atlantic.    Two  parties  h>J 
officers  at  New  York,  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  been  formed,  viz. :  the  federalists,  coo  ^ 
Md.,  where  congress  was  then  in  session,  and  those  who  favored  the  maintenence  ^ ' ' 
on  Dec.  23  resigned  his  commission  as  com-  stitution  just  as  it  was;  and  the  t\t 
mander-in-chief  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  or  democrats,  who  desired  to  introd=<-c .' 
Mount  Yemon. — It  was  soon  found  that  the  ments  to   limit   the  federal    powtz,  ^ 
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irroDAd  that  of  the  states  and  the  people,  the  approach  of  the  third  presidentail  election, 

'.i^hin^on,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jaj  were  Washington  was  earnestly  pressed  to  become  a 

'  (lunted  among  the  federalists;  while  Jeffer-  candidate  for  another  term,  and  would  donbt- 

<n,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Edward  Livingston  less  have  been  unaDimously  reelected;  but  he 

'.ro  among  the  leaders  of  the  republicans,  positively  declined,  and  issued,  in  Sept.  1796,  a 

i.e  federal  party  on  the  French  question  ad-  '^Farewell  Address,''  in  which  he  urged  his 

oatod  a  strict  neutrality,  while  uie  repnbli-  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principles  upon 

'  ^  freely  avowed  their  sympathy  for  France,  which  he  had  endeavored  to  conduct  hia  ad- 

il  their  willingness  to  aid  the  French  repub-  ministration,  and  upon  which  alone  in  hia 

r  m  its  struggle  with  the  European  monar-  judgment  could  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 

icjs     Party  spirit  ran  high  on  this  point,  yet  United  States  be  firmly  based.    The  universal 

:    the  second  presidential  election  in  1792  veneration  for  Washington  had  in  a  measure 

iKhinp^on    again    received  the   unanimous  curbed  the  manifestations  of  party  spirit  at  the 

)tes  of  the  electoral  colleges.    Adams  was  two  elections  in  which  he  had  been  a  candi- 

<  It-cted  vice-president,  receiving  77  votes,  date;  but  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass, 

•  lio  (reorge  Clinton,  the  republican  candi-  the  two  great  parties  at  once  arrayed  them- 
I'ie,  received  50  votes.  In  April,  1793,  Citizen  selves  against  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of 
-lift  arrived  in  America  as  minister  from  the  zeal  never  since  equalled.    The  federalists  sup- 

I'K'Uch  republic,  and  made  such  efforts  to  in-  portedJohnAdams  and  the  republicans  Thomas 

•ve   the   United  States  in  war  with  Great  Jefferson  for  president,  and  the  result  was  that 

•itaia,  that  Washington  at  length  demanded  Adams,  who  received  71  electoral  votes,  was 

i-^  recall  of  the  French  government,  and  an-  chosen  president,  while  Jefferson,  who  received 

inr  minister  was  sent  in  his  place.  Notwith-  68,  the  next  highest  number,  became,  by  the 

iikIjiilt,  however,  the  moderation  of  the  exeo-  requisitions  of  the   constitution    as  it    then 

ve.  the  party  feeling  on  the  French  and  Eng-  was,  the  vice-president.    The  two  next  high- 

h  question  was  exceedingly  violent  aniong  est  candidates  were    Thomas   Pinckney  and 

le  ]>eople  and  in  congress,  where  in  both  Aaron  Burr.    The  new  president  selected  as 

).ise3  parties  were   nearly  equally  divided,  his  cabinet  Timothy  Pickering,  secretary  of 

!:«'  feeling  against  Great  Britain  was  strongly  state ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  the  treasury ;  James 

111  ilated  bjr  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  McHenry,  of  war;  and  Charles  Lee,  attomey- 

*Uh  government  in  retaining  possession  of  general.    In  1798  the  navy  department  was 

:-iu  the  west  to  which  their  title  had  been  created,  and    Benjamin    Stoddart  made  see- 

it.<l  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  in  seizing  retary.    The  relations  between  France   and 

!ieri<;an  vessels  and    impressing  American  the  United  States  were  of  so  threatening  a 

.iiiu'R.    After  in  vain  remonstrating  against  character,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Pred- 

<  ^e  outrages,  the  president,  sincerely  anxious  dent  Adams  was  to  convene  congress  in  extra 
'  :iv«»id  war,  sent  John  Jay  as  a  special  envoy  session.  May  15,  1797.    Three  envoys,  0.  O. 

ICii;:land,  where,  in  Nov.  1794,  a  treaty  was  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall, 

'::eiaded,  which  was  regarded  by  the  repub-  were  sent  to  France  with  authority  to  a^ust 

;i;.s  as  so  favorable  to  England  that  the  re-  all  difficulties.    The  French  government  r©- 

-ite  confirmation  by  the  senate  was  obtained  fused  to  receive  them,  but  intimated  that  a 

itlt  ditliculty,  and  its  promulgation   among  considerable  present  of  money  would  greatly 

L'  people   raised    an    extraordinary  clamor  facilitate  negotiations,  and  that  a  refusal  to 

.'  .iii>?t  Jay  and  the  president,  which  however  pay  the  bribe  would  lead  to  war.   **^  War  be  it, 

■ 'U  .subsided.    After  a  full  discussion,  in  the  then,"   replied  Pinckney;  "millions  for  de- 

»'ir.Ae  of  which  Fisher  Ames  made  his  cele-  fence,  but  pot  a  cent  for  tribute."    Pinckney 

lited  "Speech  on  the  British  treaty,  the  house  and  Marshall,  who  were  federalists,  were  or- 

f  representatives,  in  which  there  was  a  ma-  dered  to  quit  France;  but  Gerry,  who  was  a 

"ir y  in  opposition  to  the  administration,  pass-  republican,  was  allowed  to  remain.    The  in- 

l  :hv.'  act  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  by  suit  to  their  envoys  excited  great  indignation 

\ote  of  51  to  48.     This  settled  the  dispute  in  the  United  States,  and  congress  made  prep- 

i:m  England,  but  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  arations  for  war.    The  army  and  navy  were 

^  ^;*erated    the  French  government,   which  enlarged,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 

•  '.ly  showed  its  displeasure  by  decrees  mander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
'  ivT  which  American  commerce  suffered  con-  general.  Hostilities  actually  began  on  the 
1  .;il  annoyances  and  losses,  and  by  insults  to  ocean,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  capturing 

Er.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  a  French  fricrate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  sub- 

''unu\r    the    important    domestic    events  of  soquently  disabling  another  of  superior  force  in 

^   -^iiiii^ton^s  administration  were  the  admis-  an  action  lasting  5  hours.    The  decided  meas- 

u  into  the  Union  of  the  new  states  of  Ver-  ures  adopted  by  the  United  States  were  not 

Jit  (17'Jl),  Kentucky  (1792),  and  Tennessee  without  efl'ect  on  the  French  government,  and 

<'♦•■'),  and  the  whiskey  insurrection  against  an  overtures  were  made  to  the  president  for  a 

'">puhir  excise   law,  which  in   1794  tlirew  renewal  of  negotiations.  An  embassy  was  sent, 

•-t  rn  Pennsylvania  into  confusion,  but  was  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  attained  to 

'■"u'erically  suppressed  by  the  president,  who  power,  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  Sept. 

•  v«l  out  15,000  militia  for  the  purpuse.    On  80,  1800,  and  peace  between  the  two  countries 
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reMabliahed.     During   thete   tronbleB  with  onlyHyotes.    During  hkfint  ton  C^n 

Fraooe  two  acts  were  passed   by  congress,  admitted  (1802),  and  Loaigiiosvisur.; - 

known  as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  first  of  France  in  1803,  and  two  territonei  -* 

empowering  the  president  to  order  aliens  who  of  it,  oidled  the  territory  of  Orkaif  il. 

were  conspiring  against  the  peace  of  the  United  district  of  Louisiana.    The  iasoleue 

States  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  other  re-  piratical  states  on  the  Barbazy  cotsit  n« . 

atricting  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  bled  by  the  bombardment  of  Trip(/ii :  • 

The  alien  law  was  defended  on  the  ground  and  by  the  inTasion  of  that  fiUt«  I; .  > 

that  the  country  swarmed  with  French  and  force  led  from  Egypt  by  Oapt  Eaton  !>i.. 

English  emissaries,  whose  mission  was  to  em-  lean  officer,  which  led  to  a  8ati^aeu<r<  * 

broil  the  United  States  with  European  quar-  in  1805.     Mr.  Jefferson^s  seeoDd  uri  . 

rels;  while  the  apology  for  the  sedition  law  March  4, 1805.    In  the  followiDg  ;e.- 

was  the  unquestionable  licentiousness  of  the  Burr,  who  had  been  succeeded  as  r- v. 

press,  which  at  that  time  was  chiedy  conduct-  dent  by  George  Clinton,  secretiy  cr. 

ed  by  refugees  and  adventurers  from  Qreat  chiefly  in  the  western  states,  a  military. 

Britain  and  Ireland.    Nevertheless  these  laws  tion  which  excited  the  suspicioooftLr.  - 

became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were  bit-  ment,  and  led  to  his  arrest  and  tmi  a: 

terly  denounced  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional,  mond  in  1807  on  a  disrge  of  stu?.    . 

They  contributed  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  dismember  the  Union  and  to  estaMi-' 

with  Mr.  Adamses  administration,  which  pre-  pendent  dominion  west  of  the  Allegl.&':  - 

vailed  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  and  no  overt  act  being  proved  against  bin. 

which  led  in  the  next  presidential  election  to  acquitted  by  the  jury.    The  amieallf  :• . 

the  success  of  the  republican  candidates,  Jeffer-  which  had  existed  between  the  Uniiei  * 

aon  and  Burr,  each  of  whom  received  73  votes,  and  Great  Britain  for  several  year>   . 

while  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  candidate  for  1806  to  be  disturbed  by  1heii\}Qriesic'- 

re^lection,  received  but  65.    The  tie  in  tlie  American  commerce  through  the  oi*. 

votes  for  Jeflferson  and  Burr  threw  the  election  an  order  in  council  of  the  British  p*^  r 

into  the  house  of  representatives,  where  on  declaring  the  whole  coast  of  Enro]^.  :r 

the  S6th  ballot  Jefferson  was  chosen  president  Elbe  to  Brest,  to  be  in  a  state  of  M'  ^ 

and  Burr  vice-president    This  contest  led  to  order  which  Napoleon  retaliated  bj  u 

an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which,  in  a  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  Nov.  ^l  ^ 

instead  of  the  original  article  which  required  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Briti>L  > 

the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  to  Another  order  of  the  British  goveniLt : 

vote  for  two  persons  for  those  offices,  of  whom  7, 1807,  prohibited  all  coast  trade  vi::  i 

the  one  who  had  the  highest  number  of  votes  Under  these  orders  and  decrees  great  :- 

was  to  be  president,  an  article  was  substituted  of  American  vessels  were  seized  bj  F 

requiring  the  electors  to  designate  which  per-  and  English  cruisers,  and  our  forvr. 

son  was  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as  merce,  which  had  attained  extraordiu^: 

vice-president.    This  amendment,  which  forms  perity  from  the  neutral  position  of  t- 

the  12th  article  of  the  amendments  to  tlie  con-  try,  was   nearly  destroyed.    The  i" 

Btitution,  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of  against  Great  Britain  produced  by  her  or 

atate  as  adopted  and  ratified  Sept.  25,  1804,  it  tions  on  our  commerce  vas  gn^y  '-'- 

having  been  approved  by  all  the  states  except  by  her  persistent  assertion  of  the  r. 

Massachusetts,    Oonnecticut,    and    Delaware,  search  American  vessels  for  saspect^-^^ 

Very  soon  after  his  inauguration  President  from  her  navy,  a  right  continuallj  ese: - 

Jefferson  began  to  remove  federalists    from  her  cruisers  in  the  most  offensive  mr 

office  and  appoint  democrats  in  Iheir  stead,  in  the  practice  of  which  multitodes  v  - 

He  justified  this  policy  on  the  ground  tbatdur-  born  American  seamen  were  forced  '■'■ 

ing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  none  but  British  navy.    The  insolence  of  tLe 

federalists  had  been  appointed,  and  that  it  was  naval  officers  was  at  length  carried  f^^^' 

not  just  that  one  party  should  have  a  minority  in  June,  1807,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Ci"*- 

of  offices.     Scarcely  any  vacancies  existed  ex-  was  stopped  near  the  entrance  to  C:i^^ 

cept  tliose  created  by  removal ;    **  those  by  bay  by  the  English  man-of-war  Leoparc 

death  are  few,  by  resignation  none."    The  re-  the  refusal  of  her  commander  to  &d  - 

movals  made  by  him  for  political  reasons,  how-  search  was  fired  into,  and  21  of  her  c:t  <» ' 

ever,  were  very  few  compared  to  the  whole-  or  wounded.  Four  alleged  deserters' ' 

sale  changes  which  afterward  came  to  be  the  taken  from  her,  three  of  whom  pro\tii«> 

practice.   His  cabinet  consisted  of  James  Madi-  tigation  to  be  native  Americans.  TIi:}'  " 

eon,  secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  for  which  immediate  reparation  ws$«|'^| 

war ;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  the  treasury ;  Bobert  by  the  president,  was  not  atoped  k* 

Bmitii,  of  the  navy :  and  Levi  Lincoln,  attor-  years  later,  and  even  then  the  rigbt  (A  y 

ney-general.     For  tne  most  part  his  admin-  was  still  claimed  by  the  British  pf^^^- 

istration  was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlighten-  and  eventually  became  a  cause  of  v'^r-V 

ed  views,  and  he  was  reelected  for  a  second  order  in  council  was  issued  Nov.  11. '";   . 

term  with  little  opposition,  his  competitor,  bidding  neutral  vessels  to  ester  Fre&«-^ 

0.  0.  Pinokney  of  oouth  Oarolina,  receiving  until  they  had  previously  stopped  t:'-^' 
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rt  find  paid  a  duty.    This  was  answered  in  A.  Rodney,  attorney-general.    Congress  met 

ooinl>cr  of  the  same  year  by  Napoleon^s  in  May,  1809,  in  extra  session,  and  continued 

1  m  decree,  confiscating  every  vessel  which  with  some  modifications  the  non-interconrse 

>  lid  submit  to  British  search  or  pay  any  aot  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  was 
*<o3  whatever  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  again  modified  about  a  year  later.  Alongne- 
110  month  congress,  on  the  reconunendation  gotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  English  gov* 
'lie  president,  laid  an  embargo,  which  de-  ernment  on  the  subject  of  this  act,  the  orders 

■  d  all  vessels,  foreign  or  American,  in  our  in  council,  and  the  right  of  search,  which  re- 
rt-i,  and  ordered  all  American  vessels  to  re-  suited  only  in  aagmentiug  the  unfriendly  feeling 
•II  immediately  home.  This  measure  was  between  the  two  countries.  The  British  gov- 
1  mently  denounced  by  the  federal  party,  ernment  adhered  tenaciously  to  its  policy  re- 
1  for  a  time  it  prostrated  the  shipping  and  lating  to  neutrals,  and  American  vessels  and 
iriiercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  their  cargoes  continued  to  be  seized  by  British 
-  repealed  in  Feb.  1809,  just  before  the  ex-  cruisers  and  condemned  in  British  admiralty 
itiou  of  the  president's  second  term.    Al-  courts.    No  alternative  was  left  to  the  United 

>  :i:li  solicited  by  addresses  from  the  legisla-  States  but  war;  and  though  the  president  wsa 
s  of  several  states  to  serve  a  third  term,  Mr.  exceedingly  averse  to  forcible  measures,  the 
Vr^^on  declined,  and  the  republican,  or,  as  it  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  iufiuenoe  of 

^  now  often  called,  the  democratic  party.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  other  leaders  of 

•ortod  James  Madison  for  president,  and  the  war  party,  at  length  induced  him  to  acqui- 

'>r^-e  Clinton  for  vice-president.    Madison  esce  reluctantly  in  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

1  (Jlinton  were  elected,  the  former  receiv-  He  sent  to  congress,  June  1, 1813,  a  message  on 

:  12-2  votes  and  the  latter  118,  while  the  the  subject  of  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain, 

loral  candidates,  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 

J-.  received  each  47.    The  states  which  sup-  relations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  who 

•  d  the  federal  candidates  were  New  Hamp-  on  June  8  reported  a  manifesto  as  the  basis  of 

•i'.^fassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  a  declaration  of  war,  for  these  reasons:  the 

1  Delaware;  and  two  districts  in  Maryland  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  tlie  cora- 

!  three  in  North  Carolina  also  chose  federal  manders  of  British  ships  of  war;  the  British 

'tor:^.    The  ruinous  operation  of  the  em-  doctrine  and  system  of  blockade ;  the  orders  in 

'  'o  law  had  considerably  weakened  the  dem-  council ;  and,  lastly,  various  depredations  com- 

I'ic  party,  particularly  in  the  commercial  mitted  by  English  subjects  on  the  commerce  of 

:<1jo  and  eastern  states,  and  Mr.  JefiTerson  the  United  States.    The  house  adopted  the 

iif  out  of  oftice  warmly  denounced  by  one  measure  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  and  the  senate 

fion  of  the  people,  and  as  warmly  praised  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 ;  and  on  June  18  the  pres- 

Hiiother  and  more  numerous  party.     His  ident  signed  the  act  declaring  war.    Five  days 

MiU  on  the  one  hand  claimed  that  his  ad-  later  the  British  government  revoked  its  orders 

'i-tr.ition  had  accomplished  for  the  nation  in  council,  a  step  which,  if  taken  a  little  earlier, 

'  acquisition  of  Louisiana  with  more  than  would  have  doubtless  prevented  the  outbreak 

'"••  000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  free  of  hostilities.     Great  Britain  was  at  this  time 

-Tifion  of  the  Mississippi,  which  also  settled  engaged  in  her  tremendous  struggle  with  Na- 

■■'iiilosome  controversy  with  Spain,  and  re-  poleon,  and  gave  uot  much  thought  or  effort  to 

'•'••d  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  France;  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     For  sev- 

1  That  it  had  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  re-  eral  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  the 

i«*  in  its  controversies  with  England,  and  British  government  did  little  toward  counter 

I  compelled  the  Barbary  powers  to  respect  hostilities.     The  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake 

•  \hvj:  of  the  United  States.  The  position  of  and  the  Delaware  was  not  proclaimed  till  Deo. 
J  <'j)p()nonts  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  same  20,  1812,  and  British  naval  forces  did  not  ap- 
^«*  i^  given  in  the  following  picture  of  the  pear  on  the  American  coasts  in  any  formidable 

e  ')f  the  country,  drawn  by  a  committee  of  power  till  Feb.  1813.     On  March  20,  1818,  the 

•  Massachusetts  legislature  in  Jan.  1809 :  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  was  declared 
'■ir  a£^riculture  is  discouraged;  the  fisheries  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  the  exception 

I I  loiit'd ;  navigation  forbidden ;  our  com-  of  the  coasts  of  the  federal  states  of  New  Eng- 
'■  '  at  home  restrained  if  not  annihilated ;  land,  a  distinction  obviously  made  with   the 

"uroe  abroad  cutoff;  our  navy  sold,  disman-  view  of  widening  the  dissension  between  the 

1.  or  detrraded  to  the  service  of  cutters  or  federal  and  democratic  parties.    But  although 

>o<its;  the  revenue  extinguished;  the  course  the  United  States  had  the  advantage  that  the 

"^tice  interrupted;  and  the  nation  weak-  main  force  of  their  enemy  was  occupied  by  the 

1  by  internal  animosities  and  divisions  at  great  European  conliict,  their  own  preparation 

■  inf)rnent  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  im*  for  the  contest  was  in  every  re 8f)ect  inadequate. 

>'-  "h^ntly  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Brit-  The  treasury  was  almost  empty,  the  revenue 

L>  moe,  and  Spain."  Mr.  Madison  formed  having  been  nearly  mined  by  the  non-impor- 

■  ibinet  as  follows :  Robert  Smith,  secretary  tation  acta  and  embargoes ;  the  army  numbered 
'  'te:  William   Eustis,   secretary  of  war;  but  10,000  men,  one  half  of  them  raw  recruits, 

Ihimilton,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Albert  and  was  very  deficient  in  officers  of  experience; 

i  it  in,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  Cissar  while  the  navy  comprised  only  8  frigates,  S 
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dpoipfl,  and  6  brigs.    Oongrefls,  however,  an-  irashiniBelf  kiUed  by  tIie«spWoicf  i*^ 

tkorized  the  preeident  to  enlist  25,000  regulars  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  the  BridaL 

and  50,000  volunteers.    Henrj  Dearborn,  who  about  700.    About  the  same  thne  C . . 

had  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  revo-  with  800  men  was  defeated  bj  the  1:.. 

lution,  was  appointed*  nuyor-general  and  com-  der  Tecumseh,  with  heavy  lose.  L  i 

mander-in-chief,  and  James  Wilkinson^  Wade  attack  on  Sackett^s  Harbor  bj  the  Br. 

Hampton,  William  Hull,  and  Joseph  Bloom-  der  Gen.  Prevost  was  repulsed  by Gcc.- 

field  were  appointed  brigadiers.    Long  before  and  Fort  George  in  Canada  taken  brt' 

war  was  declared  British  emissaries  had  been  loans  under  Gen.  Boyd  and  CoL  ILr* 

engaged  in  exciting  the  north-western  Indians  this  last  affair  the  British  lost  neari?  1  - 

against  the  Americans ;  and  in  the  summer  of  In  October  Gen.  Harrison  ctefeaUd  U: 

1811  hostilities  were  actually  commenced  by  near  the  Thames  river  in  Canada,  ir:.  • 

the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio  under  the  lead  of  loss,  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  bdic  . 

Tecumseh,  a  Shawnee  chief  of  great  ability,  the  slain.    On  the  Niagara  frontkr 

William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana  the  chief  preparations  for  the  inrtdi: 

territory,  encountered  them  with  a  consider-  ada  had  been  made,  a  disagreemen; . 

able  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  riv-  Gens.  Wilkinson  and  Hampton  preui 

er,  Nov.  7, 1811,  and  defeated  them  in  one  of  efficient  action  by  the  American  fi'T<  • 

the  most  hotly  contested  battles  ever  fought  navy  as  usual  was  more  sucoessful  '. 

between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.     The  army.    On  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  a  Br* 

tribes  however  were  not  subdued,  and  when  of  6  vessels  was  captured  after  a  «r- 

war  was  declared  in  1812  Qen.  Hull,  then  gov-  test  by  Conunodore  0.  H.  Perry,  ai 

emor  of  Michigan,  was  marching  against  them  ment  which  rendered  the  Americai< : 

at  the  head  of  2,000  men.    He  was  ordered  in-  of  the  lake.    On  the  ocean,  the  Hor.- 

•stead  to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit,  which  he  Lawrence,  captured  the  Peacock,  FeL  .- 

accordingly  did  with  a  force  wholly  inadequate  the  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Buitown  : 

to  the  enterprise.    He  was  soon  compelled  to  the  Boxer,  Sept.  5.    On  the  other  1: 

fall  back,  and  his  force  being  reduced  by  various  U.  S.  frigate  Oheaapeake,  ccMmnandt-I  ' 

casualties  to  800  men,  he  was  compelled  on  Lawrence,  was  on  June  1  captured  bj  i 

Ang.  16  to  surrender  his  army,  Detroit,  and  all  ish  frigate  Shannon,  Capt  Broke,  si 

Hiohigan  to  Gen.  Brook.    An  invasion  of  Can-  for  which  the  tower  guns  at  Losdoo  «t 

ada  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  almost  equally  and  Capt.  Broke  was  knighted.  Tht  > . 

unsuccessful,  and  the  campaign  of  1812  closed  of  1814  was  conducted  with  morevk^ '  ^ 

with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  American  arms  sides,  and  was  marked  by  obstinate  ^ 

on  land.    On  the  ocean,  however,  the  navy,  gninary  engagements  on  the  Niagar. 

small  as  it  was,  had  achieved  a  series  of  brU-  On  July  5  the  British  were  defeated  a* 

liant  victories.    The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt  wa  by  Qen.  Brown,  and  on  the  25tb  s. 

Isaac  Hull,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guer-  water  or  Lundy^s  Lane  by  Gens.  B^; 

riere,  Aug.  19;  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Capt.  Winfield  Scott,  the  latter  of  wKombdc  - 

Jones,  captured  the  brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18;  tiie  tinguished  himself  at  Chippewa.    T: 

frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Decatur,  captured  Europe  having  closed,  large  reenfc' 

the  frigate  Macedonian,  Oct.  25 ;  and  the  Con-  consisting  of  &e  troops  which  bad  9c' 

stitution,  of  which  Capt.  Bainbridge  had  now  der  WeUington  in  Spain,  were  sent  :>•  < 

taken  command,  captured  the  frigate  Java,  Dec.  by  the  British  government ;  and  >-: 

29.    In  aJl  these  contests  the  British  loss  in  Prevost,  at  the  head  of  14,000  mttL 

killed  and  wounded  was  almost  8  to  1  of  that  New  York  on  the  nordieni  froDti«:r  y 

of  the   Americans,    and   the   result   highly  siege  to  Plattsburg.    His  army  was  ^ 

elated  the  public,  with  whom  the  navy  hitherto  by  a  powerful  fleet  on  Lake  Cbflmjld 

had  been  in  no  special  favor.    A  vast  swarm  manded  by  Commodore  Downie.   <-'-  "* 

of  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  preying  upon  the  U.  8.  fleet,  conmianded  bj  Ci>' 

British  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  their  Maodonough,  totally  defeated  the  &H:  ^ 

captures  in  this  year  alone  amounted  to  more  and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Macomb  - 

than  800  vessels.    For  the  campaign  of  1818  the  British  army,  which  fled  back  to  * 

three  armies  were  raised,  viz. :    that  of  the  with  a  loss  of  2,500  men.    In  Angn^^  >  • 

west,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  under  Gen.  fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  with  ar 

Harrison;  that  of  the  centre,  between  Lakes  of  5,000  men  conmianded  bjOen.  E'-- 

Erie  and  Ontario,  under  Gen.  Dearborn ;  and  landed  in  the  Patuxent  and  marched  0: 

that  of  the  north,  near  Lake  Champlain,  under  ington,  and,  after  encounteriag  asd  f>c'* 

Gen.  Wade  Hampton.    Their  operations  were  flight  the  militia  at  Bladmsborg,  tO(>k  * 

productive  of  alternate  successes  and  reverses,  sion  of  the  federal  city  and  burned  uit 

In  January  a  detachment  of  800  from  the  west-  the  president's  house,  and  other  pel--' 

ern  army,  under  Gen.  Winchester,  was  defeated  ings.    On  the  day  after  this  barban«?  - 

and  captured  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  most  of  the  Brituh  retired  to  their  abipa,  ami  ^^^ 

the  prisoners  massacred  by  the  Indian  allies  of  12i-13  made  an  attack  on  Baltimore.  «^tc' 

the  English.    In  April  Gen.  Pike  with  1,700  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens;  and  i'^-" 

Americans  captured  York  (now  Toronto),  but  was  killed.    On  the  ocean  daring  tl*:^-' 
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:\<h  vessels  of  war  Epervier,  Avon,  Rein-  weeks  compelled  tbe  rolersof  Algiers,  Tunis, 

/,  Cyane,  Levant,  and  Penguin  were  taken  and  Tripoli  to  make  indemnity  for  their  out- 

iie  Americans,  who  on  their  part  lost  the  rages,  and  to  agree  to   abstain  from  further 

'  ite^  Essex  and  President,  both  captured  by  depredations  on  American  commerce.     The  na- 

/ly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.    The  res-  tional  finances  were  in  a  very  oonfused  state  at 

I-  i<  >ri  of  peace  in  Europe  led  both  the  United  the  close  of  the  war,  the  debt  created  by  which 

tv's  and  Great  Britain  to  desire  a  termina-  exceeded  $80,000,000.    The  banks,  except  in 

fi  of  their  contest,  which  had  in  fact  grown  New  England,  had  suspended  specie  payments, 

>lly  out  of  disputes  originating  in  the  great  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  and  solvent  currency 

rlict  of  arms  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  after  was  urgently  felt.    To  remedy  this  latter  evil, 

•ruoted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was  congress  in  the  session  of  1816-'17  chartered 

...y  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  on  the  for  20  years  a  national  bank  at  Philadelphia, 

t   of  the    United  States,  by  Henry  Clay,  with  a  capital  of  $36,000,000,  whose  notes  fur- 

n  Qiiincy  Adams,  Jonathan  Russell,  James  nishcd  a  convenient  and  uniform  circulating 

i>ayard,  and  Albert  Gallatin.    The  treaty  medium,  convertible  at  all  times  into  gold  and 

»vi«led  for  the  mntual  restoration  of  all  ter-  silver. — The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 

»ry  taken  dnring  the  war,  and  for  the  mu-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a 

il  a[)[)ointment  of  commissioners  to  deter-  second  term  by  a  vote  of  128,  against  89  for 

10  the   northern  boundary  of  the  United  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  supported  by  the  fed- 

'.s.     Nothing  was  said  of  the  impressment  eralists.    At  the  same  time  Elbridge  Gerry  was 

American  seamen,  one  of  the  main  causes  chosen  vice-president  in  opposition  to  Jared 

'he  war,  but  the  practice  was  discontinued  Ingersoll.    On  the  approach  of  the  presidential 

the  British  naval  commanders.    Before  the  election  of  1816  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 

AS  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic  a  British  Madison  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 

!iy  12,000  strong,  led  by  Gens.  Pakenham,  tion,  and  a  caucus  of  the  democratic  members 

.'>s  Koene,  and  Lambert,  landed  on  the  coast  of  congress  was  held  to  nominate  a  successor. 

Louisiana  and  made  an  attack  on  New  Or-  A  portion  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  predom- 

^,  which    was  defended  by  Qen,  Andrew  inance  of  Virginia  in  the  g[ovemment,  that 

k^on   with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia  from  state  having  given  presidents  to  the  country  for 

'i:i(':^see  and  Kentucky.    The  atUick  was  re-  6  out  of  7  of  the  presidential  terms  since  the 

!  — 1,  Jan.  8,  1815,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  adoption  of  the  constitution,  supported  William 

JjMH)  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  in  the  caucus;    but 

^  entire  American  loss  was  but  71.     The  James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison's  sec- 

ir  from  its  beginning  had  been  distasteful  to  retary  of  state,  received  the  nomination,  and 

J  m:\jority  of  the  people  of  New  England,  in  the  election  was  chosen  by  183  votes,  against 

!•»,  being  mostly  federalists,  regarded  it  not  84  votes  given  to  Rufus  King  by  the  federal 

y  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but  as  waged  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Dela- 

•.•:ly  to  gratify  democratic  prejudice  against  ware.    Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  Now  York  was 

j.ind  and  partiality  for  France.     They  suf-  elected  vice-president.     The  administration  of 

I  tVom  it  immense  losses  by  the  destruction  Mr.  Madison  terminated  March  4,  1817.     The 

rljeir  commerce  and  their  fisheries,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  feature, 

i'Tal  government  did  little  or  nothing  for  but  among  other  events  of  importance  were 

<  ir  protection  from  the  enemy.     It  was  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in 

'  ndy  these  evils  that  the  celebrated  Hartford  1812,  and  of  Indiana  in  1816,  and  the  eitabiish- 

'iverjtion  was  held  (see  Hartford  Convkn-  ment  of  the  American  colonization  8t>ciety  in 

N),  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  report  to  1817.     President  Monroe's  cabinet  was  consti- 

f  loizislutures  which  it  represented,  urging  tuted  as  follows:  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 

rruiu  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  a  state;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  the  treasury; 

*.'Mtion  of  the  power  of  the  federal  govern-  John  0.  Calhoun,  of  war ;  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 

;jt  over  state  troops.     This  last  point  was  inshield,  of  the  navy ;  and  William  Wirt,  attor- 

I'Ht  immediately  settled   by  congress   in  a  ney-general.     His  administration   commenced 

.-factory  manner,  and  the  news  of  the  treaty  under  very  favorable   circumstances.      Party 

<riiont  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  discussions  distinctions  had   so  nearly   disai>{>eared,   that 

-'d  by  the  convention.     For  many  years,  democrats  and   federalists   combined   to   sup- 

'^v.^ver,  the  democrats  continued  to  impute  port  the  government ;  and  during  an  extensive 

*  .tollable  designs  to  the  Hartford  convention,  tour  which  the  president  made  through  the 

i  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  eastern  and  middle  states  soon  after  his  inau- 

y   and    extinction  of   the   federal    party,  guration,   he    was   everywhere   favorably   re- 

'•  iii;  the   war  the   Algerines  had  resumed  ceived  by  the  jieople,  among  whom  his  appear- 

r  uld  practice  of  piracy,  had  seized  several  ance  and  demeanor  rendered  him  pofmlar;  and 

i-'-ir-an  vessels,  and  had  insulted  and  plun-  finally  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 

d  the  American  consid.     Immediately  after  reelected  in  1820  by  all  the  electoral  votes  ex- 

"  ••••lu'lusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  a  cept  one.     The  main  event  of  his  ad  mini  stra- 

•il  force  commanded  by  Decatur  and  Bain-  tion  was  the  Missouri  controversy,  by  which 

•ijo  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  for  the  first  time  the  country  was  divided  upon 

/I  iired  several  Algerine  cruisers,  and  in  a  few  the  slavery  question,  and  the  states  of  the  North, 
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in  which  slavery,  never  very  deeply  rooted,  warmth:  "If  a  disaolution  of  tieULi: 
was  extinct  or  in  process  of  extinction,  were  take  place,  let  it  be  sol    If  civil  ti;  i. . 
arrayed  against  the  states  of  the  South.    The  gentlemen  so  mnch  threaten,  most  ^ax  . . 
admissions  to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of  only  say,  let  it  come !    My  hold  on  llf:  i  - 
a  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  state  alter-  ably  as  frail  as  that  of  any  nun  who  &•« . 
nately.     Vermont  and    Kentucky,  Tennessee  me ;  but  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  «b.  - 
and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  had  mutually  voted  to  the  freedom  of  man.   If  bl«<. 
offset  each  other ;  and  in  1817  the  slaveholding  cessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  I L 
state  of  Mississippi  was  admitted,  followed  im-  sisted  to  kindle,  while  I  regret  the  dccc^ 
mediately  in  1818  by  non-slaveholding  Illinois,  shall  not  hesitate  to  contribute  mj  owl 
Congress  in  its  session  of  1818-^19  authorized  senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  rt^tr:: : 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  which  was  rapidly  posed  by  the  house,  and  consequentlj  r 
filling  with  a  slaveholding  population,  to  form  souri  bill  failed  for  the  seadon  of  l'> 
a  constitution  without  any  prohibition  of  sla-  During  the  recess  of  congress  a  strcLf- 
very.    A  similar  bill  was  brought  forward  for  agitation  against  slavery  arose  in  the  r_ 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  James  Tallmadge  states,  and  finally  spread  to  Kew  Engl: 
of  New  York  moved  in  the  house  of  represent-  democrats  and  federalists  cooperating  b  t 
atives  to  insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  accidental  advantage  in  the  coDtrover>7 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to  ever,  was  furnished  to  the  South  bj  ib^r 
the  children  of  those  already  there  on  their  at-  of  Maine  into  a  state  with  the  cousn: 
taining  the  age  of  25 ;   and  this  motion  was  sachusetts,  thus  adding  another  to  tic  ■ 
carried,  87  to  76.    A  few  days  later  John  W.  free  states,  and  forming  a  connterpc<i«(  * 
Taylor  of  Kew  York  moved  as  an  amendment  bama,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Ul. 
to  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Arkansas,  that  in  the  session  of  1819-20,  an  event ;: 
slavery  should  not  hereafter  be  introduced  into  followed  by  the  admission  of  MmLt 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  the  legislatures  of  the  free  states  net . 
N.  of  lat.  86°  80'.    This  was  intended  as  a  annual  session  in  1820,  the  agitation  ^  . 
compromise,  but  was  warmly  opposed,  a  large  people  on  the  slavery  question  wasfc 
number  both  of  northern  and  southern  mem-  pressed  by  their  representatives.   Pci:-. 
bers  declaring  themselves  hostile  to  any  com-  led  off  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  .>^'»:- 
promise  whatever,  and  the  amendment  was  refuse  to  covenant  with  crime,*^  and  1}  a 
consequently  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Taylor.    The  imous  declaration  that  it  was  the  r._ 
slaveholders  contended  that  for  congress  to  pro-  the  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit  slavcn 
hibit  slavery  in  the  territories  would  be  a  viola-  territories.    The  rest  of  the  middle  ra- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  unanimously  adopted  similar  resolnii*  :j< 
to  eiy  oy  his  property  anywhere  within  the  juris-  and  Indiana  took  the  same  position ;  at  - 
diction  of  the  United  States.    The  restriction-  the  New  £ngland  legislatures  were  ^>  ■ 
ists,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  men  could  merous  memorials  from  towns,  cities.  :- 
be  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit-  lie  meetings  in  favor  of  freedom  weri  -- 
cd  States,  however  the  case  might  be  under  the  fore  congress.    The  legidatnres  of  tbr  • 
laws  of  particular  states;  and  they  maintained  states  expressed  themselves,  on  the  otc 
that  the  constitutional  question  was  conclusive-  very  strongly  in  opposition  to  restrir' 
ly  settled  by  the  action  of  the  congress  contem-  congress  the  debate  was  long  and  acrir  ' 
poraneous  with  the  framing  of  the  federal  con-  The  senate  sent  to  the  hoase  the  Mi^'^ " 
stitution,  which  in  1787  introduced  into  the  bill  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  iL^ 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  tli&t .:  v 
the   Ohio  the  proviso  that   *^  there  shall  be  not  hereafter  be  tolerated  N.  of  lit 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  The  striking  out  of  the  restrictive  (•> 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  for  reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  hoost  f- 
crime."    And  in  further  confirmation  of  their  of  90  to  87,  a  very  few  northern  mecol-  > 
views,  they  brought  forward  the  fact  that  the  ing  for  it.    The  compromise  hy  vbid- 
most  distinfTuished  statesman  of  the  South,  was  prohibited  for  ever  N.  of  86"  3(/  »- 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  in  1784  introduced  and  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  184  to  42.  Thf^ ' 
ur^ed  with  all  his  infiuence  the  passing  of  a  states  acquiesced  in  this  compromi^a^'^ 
bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery,  not  only  in  cal  necessity,  and  as  finally  settlio?  a- 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  United  States,  but  versy  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  st*- 
in  all  that  might  be  afterward  acquired.    The  the  Union,  and  the  slavery  agitatioc  >  ' 
debate  on  this  subject  was  long  and  excited,  for  a  time.    The  other  great  qnestW 
The  southern  orators  declared  that  if  the  re-  Monroe's  administration  was  the  recng:!' 
striction  should  be  persisted  in  the  South  would  the  Spanish  American  republics,  wbif 
retire  and  the  Union  be  dissolved.    Mr.  Cobb  clared  and  maintained  their  indeptsJ  • 
of  Georgia,  looking  significantly  at  Mr.  Tall-  several  years.    Chiefiy  by  the  effort' 
madge,  exclaimed  that  "afire had  been  kindled  eloquence  of  Henry  Olay,  their  indr^ 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  put  was  acknowledged  in  1822 ;  and  in  tic  • 
out,  and  which  only  seas  of  blood  could  extin-  ing  year  the  president  in  lis  anniial'-]' 
guish.^'     Mr.  Tallmadge   replied  with   equal  declared  that  "as  a  principld  tie <a^  ' 
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rincnts,  by  the  free  and  independent  posi-  charter  expired  hj  limitation  in  1836.     The 

wiiich  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  commercial  part  of  the  community  in  this  con- 

li'iiceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  snbjects  test  generally  took  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 

It  lire  colonization  by  any  European  power  ;^'  the  party  formed  in  opposition  to  the  president 

iaration  which  has  since  been  famons  as  assomed  the  name  of  whig,  while  his  support- 

*  Monroe  doctrine." — Mr.  Monroe  declined  ers  adhered  to  the  old  name  of  democracj. 

.:  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  in  the  The  tariff  of  1828  had  always  been  distasteful 

:  iential  election  of  1824  the  confused  state  to  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  on  the  pass- 

Mties  led  to  the  nomination  of  four  candi-  ing  of  an  act  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1832 

><.  none  of  whom  had  a  mcgority  of  the  elec-  imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods, 

I  voter?.   Andrew  Jackson  received  99,  John  the  discontent  of  South  Carolina  broke  out  in 

y  Adams  84,  William   H.  Crawford  41,  almost  actual  rebellion,    A  state  convention 

Henry  Clay  37.    The  election  went  to  the  held  there  in  November  declared  the  tariff  acts 

»e  of  representatives,  where  Mr.  Adams  re-  nnconstitutional  and  therefore  null  and  void, 

i  the  vote  of  18  states,  and  was  declared  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by  the  gen- 

I  lent.    John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  elected  eral  government  to  collect  duties  in  the  port 

1 'resident  by  the  electoral  colleges.    The  of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 

i  al  views  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not  differ  arms,  and  would   produce  the  secession  of 

I  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  foreign  and  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.    The  chief 

<  -tic  policy  was  very  similar.    He  appointed  leaders  of  the  nullifiers,  as  this  South  Carolina 
' y  Clay  secretary  of  state;  Richard  Rush,  party  was  called,  from  their  assertion  of  the 

lO   treasury;    James  Barbour,   of   war;  right  of  a  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress 

el  L.  Southard,  of  the  navy ;  and  William  which  she  deemed  unconstitutional,  were  John 

attorney-generaL   His  administration  was  0.  Calhonn,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 

■liable  for  order,  method,  and  economy,  vice-presidency  and  become  a  senator  of  the 

_'!i  party  spirit,  springing  from  quarrels  United  States;  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  also  a  sena- 

rated  by  the  election,  was  higher  and  more  tor;   and  George  McDuflBe,  governor  of  the 

roiis  than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  state.     To  support  their  position  they  made 

ins  the  most  important  event  in  his  term  considerable  military  preparations,  and  for  a 

'  lie  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  Ameri-  time  civil  war  between  South  Carolina  and  the 

Vetera  of  protecting  home  manufactures  by  federal  government  seemed  inevitable.    In  thia 

4.  V  duty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  crisis  Jackson  (who  had  just  been  reelected  for 

.  a  system  popular  in  the  manufacturing  a  second  term  by  219  electoral  votes,  against  a 

:i,  but  bitterly  opposed  in  portions  of  the  divided  opposition  which  cast  49  votes  for 

.Itiiral    South.     A  tariff  law  enacted  in  Henry  Clay,  11  for  John  Floyd,  and  7  for  Wil- 

f»n  the  principle  of  protection,  led  a  few  liam  Wirt,  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  at  the  same 

<  later  to  political  complications  of  a  most  time  chosen  vice-president)  acted  with  the 
1-  character.  The  presidential  contest  of  promptness  and  energy  which  always  marked 
me  year  was  carried  on  with  great  anima-  nis  career.    All  the  disposable  army  was  order- 

aii'l  virulence,  chiefly  by  means  of  discus-  ed  to  assemble  at  Charleston  under  Gen.  Scott, 

on  the  personal  character  and  history  of  the  and  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  that  port  to  in- 

1  ites,  Gen.  Jackson  having  been  nomina-  sure  the  collection  of  duties.    A  proclamation 

n  (>])position  to  Mr.  Adams.     The  result  was  issued,  Dec.  10, 1832,  denying  the  right  of 

'  e  election  of  Jackson  by  178  votes  to  83  a  state  ta  nullify  any  act  of  the  federal  govem- 

V'lams,  while  John  C.  Callioun  was  re-  ment,  and  warning  all  engaged  in  fomenting 

1  vice-president  in  opposition  to  Richard  the  rebellion  that  the   laws  against  treason 

.  who  was  supported  by  the  friends  of  would  be  enforced  at  all  hazards  and  to  their 

A'la'119.     President  Jackson  selected  for  ntmost  penalties.    The  leaders  of  the  nullifiers 

il'inet  Martin  Van  Buren,   secretary  of  were  also  privately  given  to  understand  that  if 

:    Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  the  treasury;  they  committed  any  overt  act  they  should  sure- 

II.  Eaton,  of  war;  John  Branch,  of  the  ly  be  hanged.    The  firmness  of  the  president, 

;  Jolin  McPherson  Berrien,  attorney-gen-  who  in  this  conjuncture  was  warmly  supported 

.ri'l  William  T.  Barry,  postmaster-gen-  by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  parties, 

The  last  named  officer  was  now  for  the  gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  incipient  rebel- 

Miie  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet.     In  lion,  and  the  affair  was  finally  settled  by  a 

-t  annual  message,  Dec.  1829,  the  presi-  proposition   brought  forward  in  congress  by 

*-u>k  strong  ground  against  the  renewal  Henry  Clay,  the  leading  champion  of  the  pro- 

iM^harter  of  the  United  States  bank,  as  an  tective   system,  for  the   modification   of   the 

:*i  »n  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  tlie  obnoxious 

-'  and  excited  contest  ensued  in  congress  duties — a  compromise  which  was  accepted  by 

toni^  the  people  on  this  question,  be-  the  nullifiers  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 

I  ^h  '  friends  of  the  bank  and  the  partisans  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had  placed 

president.     Congress  in  1832  passed  a  themselves.   Meanwhile  a  personal  quarrel  had 

)  rof'harter  the  bank,  but  Jackson  vetoed  led  to  changes  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  the  lat- 

1  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  votes  of  two  ter  part  of  1831  was  constituted  thus:  Edward 

^  uf  the  members  of  both  houses,  the  bank  Livingston,  secretary  of  state ;  Louis  McLaue, 
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of  the  treasnrj;  Lewis  Oan,  of  war;   Levi  liam  Smith.    Preddent  Van 

Woodbary,  of  the  navy;  and  Boger  B.  Taney,  his  cabinet,  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  ttju  _- 

attorney-general.    In  his  annual  message  in  yiWoodbury,of  the  treasury;  Jod £.?.>>- 

Deo.  1882,  the  president  recommended  the  re-  of  war ;  Mahlon  Didkerson,  of  the  un  : 

moral  <Mf  the  public  funds  from  the  bank  of  the  Butler,  attorney-general ;  and  Amos  L:-. 

United  States,  where  they  were  by  law  depoe-  postmaster-gener^ ;   all  of  whom  «i:x : . 

ited.    Oongress  by  a  decisive  vote  refused  to  Poinsett  had  been  members  of  Freshet' 

authorize  the  removal,  and  the  president  on  son^scabinet  atthedoseof  hislftsiteiiL  '. 

his  own  responsibility  directed  the  secretary  new  administration  commenced  oBdci: 

of  the  treasury  to  withdraw  the  deposits  and  untoward  circumstances,  the  boamcK  k: 

Slace  them  in  certain  state  banks.   Mr.  McLane  ooxmtry,  affected  by  excessive  spccoli^: . 

edined  to  do  so  without  better  reasons  than  overtrading,  and  by  sudden  GontTSft):c* . 

were  apparent,  and  was  transferred  to  the  expansions  of  the  currency,  being  on  tk^- 

stale  department,  which  had  become  vacant  by  of  almost  titter  ruin.  Within  tvo  mash 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  Livingston  as  minist^  the  inauguration  of  the  preadent  the  ^r. 

to  IVance.    William  J.  Duane,  who  succeeded  tile  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  l 

Mr.  McLane  in  tiie  treasury  department,  was  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  N . 

as  unmanageable  as  his  predecessor,  and  was  the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  term  vi* 

finally  removed,  and   Boger   B.  Taney,  the  pied  by  attempts  to  remedy  thoe  t -> 

attorney-general,  appointed  in  his  place,  Ben-  legislative  meaenres  for  the  establiahmc:: 

jamin  F.  Butler  succeeding  to  the  attorney-  stable  currency,  and  a  sound  system  v(. 

seneralship.    Mr.  Taney  at  once  removed  the  ment  finance.  A  favorite  measure  of  tl.  ' 

deposits  to  the  local  banks  selected  as  agents  of  dent  was  the  independent  treasury  sy^  >  - 

the  government   This  and  other  steps  indicat-  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  vli.- 

ing  a  settled  hostility  to  the  bank  were  attend-  mately  was  sanctioned  by  oongreas^  n-i  ■* 

ed  by  a  financial  panic,  and  great  commercial  in  force.    The  war  with  the  Semmilv 

distress  immediately  ensued.     Litense  excite  continued   throng   Hie  whole  of  E" 

ment  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  Buren^s  term,  and  in  fact  was  not  c:.<^l 

considerable  numbers  who  had  hitherto  sup-  1842,  after  it  had  cost  the  United  St^n  ■  • 

ported  Jackson  in  all  his  measures  went  over  $40,000,000.    In  June,  1888,  Mr.  Diek-.;- 

to  his  opponents.    The  opposition  in  the  sen-  signed  the  secretaryship  of  the  dstt^siI  . 

ate,  headed  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  E.  Paulding  was  appointed  in  his  yiia  - 

denounced  him  with  great  power  and  sever-  same  year  B.  P.  Butler  resgned  ss  a:: ' 

ity,  and  a  resolution  censuring  his  policy  was  general,  and  Felix  Grundy  was  appom:. 

adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.    This  was  ex-  in  the  following  year  was  succeeded  r-^ 

punged  from  the  journal,  March  28,  1837,  on  D.  Gilpin.    John  JL  Kiles  socceedtc 

motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19.  Kendall  as  postmaster-general  in  Miv 

The  house  of  representatives,  however,  sustain-  The  pecuniary  troubles  of  the  coostr; 

ed  the  president.     The  foreign  diplomacy  of  imputed  in  great  measure  to  the  fiiuiic^ 

Prerident  Jackson  was  very  successful.    Use-  of  the  administration  by  its  political  ^n* 

ftd  commercial  treaties  were  made  with  sev«  and  as  the  presidential  election  of  l^ 

eral  countries,  and  indemnities  for  spoliations  preached,  the  state  elections  indicai<rd ' 

on  American  commerce  were  obtained  from  Van  Buren  had  not  inherited  all  the  [i : 

France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal.   At  home  of  his  immediate  predeceesor,  aitd  tL 

the  principal  events  of  his  administration,  be-  power  of  the  democratic  party  was  t 

side  those  already  mentioned,  were  the  extino-  nent  danger  of  at  least  a  temporary 

tion  of  the  national  debt,  the  beginning  of  the  throw.    A  whig  national  conventioti  rl 

war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and  gressional  caucus  system  for  nomina:!ij: 

the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  into  dates  having  been  abandoned)  was  he-<l 

the  Union  in  1836.    At  the  end  of  his  second  risbui^  Dec  4, 1839,  and  after  severAl  t«^ 

term,  March  4, 1837,  Jackson  retired  from  pub-  Gen.  Harrison  was  nominated  as  a  e. 

lie  life  with  a  reputation,  which,  at  first  connned  for  president,  with  John  Tyler  for  tk-. 

to  his  own  party,  has  gradually  become  univer-  dent.    The  national  democratic  conves" 

sal,  inferior  to  that  of  no  American  president  at  Baltimore,  May  5,  1840,  and  iualL' 

for  energy,  patriotism,  and  practical  sagaoi-  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The  cadtj^- 

ty. — ^In  the  presidential  contest  of  1836  Mr.  one  of  the  most  animated  and  excitisf* 

Van  Buren  was  supported  by.  the  democrats,  overtaken  place,  and  the  resuH was  :* 

while  the  opposition  or  whig  vote  was  divided  risen  and  Tyler  each  received  2S4  t. 

between  William  Henry  Harrison,  Judge  White,  votes,  and  Van  Buren  60,  while  the  sai-^ 

Daniel  Webster,  and  Willie  P.  Mangum,  the  ber  were  divided  between  R.  M.  JoLr.^ 

greater  part  of  it  being  given  to  Gen.  Harri-  W.  TazeweU,  and  James  K  Polk  a»  d^ 

son.    The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  candidates  for  the  vioe-nresidency.— ^-^ 

Bnren  by  170  electoral  votes,  against  124  for  risen  was  inaugurated  March  4,  l^'^-  ^ 

all  the  other  candidates.    Bichard  M.  Johnson  looted  as  his  cabinet  Daniel  Webster,  s^- ' 

was  elected  vioe-president  by  the  senate,  in  oppo-  of  state ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  the  tnass^ 

sition  to  Francis  Granger,  John  Tyler,  and  Wil-  Bell,  of  war ;  George  £.  B«dger,  of  ti^  * 
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•  ris  Granger,  postmaster-general ;  and  J.  J.  las  as  candidate  for  yioe-president.  The  whig 
oil  den,  attomey-generaL  Before,  how-  national  convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
.  Hiiy  distinctive  line  of  policy  oonld  he  May  1,  had  already  nominated  for  president 
•tt  d  by  the  new  administration,  the  presi-  Henry  Clay,  and  for  vice-president  Theodore 

died,  April  4,  Just  one  month  after  his  Frelinghnysen.    The  result  of  the  election  was 

:  ir:ition.    The  presidential  office  devolved  170  electoral  votes  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and 

>iin  Tyler,  who  retained  the  cahinet  of  105  for  the  whig  candidates.    The  manage- 

id  pressor  until  the  following  September,  mentof  the  Texas  question  was  now  assumed 

n  ull  but  the  secretary  of  state  resigned  in  by  congress,  and  joint  resolutions  for  annexing 

"  Ml  once  of  the  unexpected  development  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 

cy  on  the  part  of  the  president  in  relation  states  of  the  Union  passed  the  house  of  repre- 

national  bank  much  more  in  accordance  sentatives  Jan.  25,  1845,  by  a  vote  of  120  to 

tlio  views  of  the  democratic  party,  to  98,  and  the  senate  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 

h  lie  had  formerly  been  attached,  than  to  26.    They  were  immediately  signed  by  Presi- 

•  of  the  whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  ele-  dent  Tyler,  whose  last  important  official  act 
1  to  power.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  acts  of  was  to  sign  two  days  later  the  bill  admitting 
rc-s  chartering  a  national  bank  or  fiscal  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union. — ^President 
t,  and  was  consequently  vehemently  de-  Polk  appointed  as  his  cabinet  James  Buchanan, 
Mod  by  the  whigs  as  having  betrayed  the  secretary  of  state;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  the 

they  had  put  in  him.    The  places  oi  the  treasury ;  William  L.  Maroy,  of  war;  G«orge 
riix  members  of  the  cabinet  were  filled  by  Bancroft,  of  the  navy;   Gave  Johnson,  post* 
T  Forward,  appointed  secretary  of  the  master-general ;  and  John  Y.  Mason,  attomey- 
•ify;  John  0.  Spencer,  of  war;   Abel  P.  general.    At  the  beginning  of  his  administrifr- 
"ir,  of  the  navy;  Charles  A.   Wickliffe,  tion  the  president  found  the  country  involved 
n  i^ter-general;  and  Hugh  8.  LegarS,  at^  in  disputes  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the 
\^  -L'oneraL  Mr.  Webster  continued  to  hold  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Qen* 
'He  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  purpose  Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
>n  liioting  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  occupy  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
n^  •subject  of  the  north-western  boundary,  Rio  Grande,  which  the  United  States  claimed 
ii  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded  as  belonging  to  Texas,   while  the  Mexicans 
•t-n  him  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  ratified  maintained  that  Texas  had  never  extended  be- 
•;  senate  Aug.  20,  1843.     In  May,  1843,  yond  the  Nueces.    In  April,  1846,  a  slight  col- 
\V.'b8tor  resigned,  and  Mr.  Legar^,  the  at-  lision  occurred  on  the  Bio  Grande  between 
y-i.^*ueral,  was  made  acting  secretary  of  Qen,  Taylor's  army  and  that  of  the  Mexican 
.  i'lit  died  in  the  following  June.    Mr.  commander.   Gen.    Arista.     When  the    news 
I'M-  was  then  transferred  from  the  navy  de-  reached  Washington,  the  president,  on  May  11, 
I "Mt  to  that  of  state,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  sent  a  special  mes^^e  to  congress  declaring 
^r  was  made  secretary  of  the  navy;  but  that  *' war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and 
tljose  gentlemen  were  killed,  Feb.  28,  asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  Con- 
by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  gress,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  14  in  the  house,  and 
'.  war  steamer  Princeton,  and  John  0.  of  40  to  2  in  the  senate,  promptly  appropriated 
"m  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  John  $10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to  call   out 
'-^on  of  the  navy.     On  April  12,  1844,  a  60,000  volunteers.    Taylor  meanwhile  had  de- 
\  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  feated  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  and  at 
!  >dod  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  agents  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  and  subsequently  on 
K'w   republic,   but  was  rejected  by  the  being  reenforced  continued  the  war  by  brilliant 
^*.  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  the  victories  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at  Buena 
T  in   a  war  with  Mexico.    The  Texas  Vista,  Feb.  22, 1847.     (See  Taylor,  Zachahy.) 
^  "i,  however,   immediately  became  the  The  conduct  of  the  war,  which  had  so  far  been 
''it'ut  issue  in  the  presidential  contest  of  intrusted  to  Qen,  Taylor,  was  now  assumed  by 
^' '  ir,  tlie  democratic  party  supporting  and  Gen.  Scott,  commanding  in  chief.     The  Amer- 
■  I i  vTi  opposing  annexation.    At  the  South  ican  forces,  naval  and  military,  were  concentrat- 
i"*  a<lv()cated  as  a  means  of  strengthening  ed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  March  9,  1847, 
'1 IV,  ry  interest,  and  at  the  North  it  was  Scott  landed  near  Vera  Cruz  with  about  12,000 
' '»t  part  opposed  for  the  same  reason,  the  men.  That  city  was  immediately  besieged,  and 
'  '^^'■y  element  in  both  the  parties  being  surrendered  March  29.     G^en.  Scott  soon  began 
j^  Pyriod  of  considerable  strength.     The  his  march  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he 
"*  '>f  Texas  soon  obtained  control  of  the  entered  triumphantly  Sept.  14,  after  a  series  of 
"^'^^^yo-  party,  and  at  the  national  con ven-  hard-fought  and  uniformly  successful  battles. 
.•^  tfiat  party  at  Baltimore,  May  27,  1844,  (See  Scott,  Winfibld.)    Meanwhile  Gen.  Ste- 
^  J^\  Hiiren,  who  had  expressed  himself  phen  W.  Kearny,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
'Y'l'mally  opposed  to  annexation,   was  had  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the 
<»  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  great  plains  to  Santa  F6,  and  conquered  New 
^  j^^   Pnlk,  formerly  governor  of  Tennes-  Mexico  in  Aug.  1846.     He  instituted  an  Amer- 
''•  "FK'aker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre-  ican  government  over  the  province,  and  then 
^  I  ^'es,  Was  nominated,  with  (jkK)rgeM.  Dal-  resumed  his  march  toward  California,  which 
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however  had  already  been  oonquered  by  Col.  petitioned  that  bod^  to  aboluh  ther^  - 

Fremont  and  Oommodore  Stockton.    On  his  in  the  territories,  in  the  Distsictcfl  . 

arriyal  at  Monterey,  Qen.  Kearny  aaanmed  the  and  wherever  else  the  fed^^  gorercsr: 

office  of  governor,  and  on  Feb.  8,  1847,  pro-  constitutional  jurisdiction.    Thej  da^r 

dahned  the  annexation  of  California  to  the  their  principles  led  them  *^  to  reject  ti. 

United  States.    While  Kearny  was  on  his  way  treat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the  l* 

to  California,  Col.  Doniphan,  at  the  head  of  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  fitfm  v  - 

1,000  Missouri  volunteers,  had  performed  a  pro-  Their  lecturers,  newspapers,  pablk  !Lr 

digions  march  across  the  plains,  and  taken  the  and  petitions  to  congress  rapidly  mad^ 

city  of  Chihuahua,  after  routing,  Feb.  28,  4,000  and  created  great  excitement  fhrocz' 

Mexicans,  who  met  him  about  18  miles  from  the  country.    Violent  attempts  were  md- : 

city.    Gen.  Soott^s  army  occupied  the  Mexican  and  subsequent  years,  by  the  opponent-' 

capital  until  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  cipation,  to  suppress  this  agitation;  t^. 

peace  which  was  negotiated  at  Guadalupe  Hidal-  riots,  attended  in  some  instances  br  1  >• 

go,  Feb.  2,  1848,  by  Nicholas  P.  Trist  on  the  and  destruction  of  property,  took  ]^ 

part  of  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  Mex-  York,  Boston,  Philaddphia,  Cineimu^i 

ko  granted  to  the  United  States  the  line  of  the  and  other  northern  cities.    In  the  ^t 

Bio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  and  also  ceded  New  legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  and  S 

MJmco  and  California.  On  their  part  the  United  olina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  some  ic  - 

States  agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $16,000,000,  and  to  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  tLe  t  - 

assume  the  debts  due  by  Mexico  to  American  states  to  suppress  the  agitation  by  jku. 

oitiaens  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  $8,750,000.  ments  prohibiting  the  printing  of  ant- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  negotia-  publications.    Pi^dent  Jadson,  in  :*« 

tions  were  going  on  between  Great  Britain  and  message  of  Bee.  1835,  recommeDdo: 

the  United  States  in  relation  to  Oregon,  which  gross  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  '^  - 

the  latter  had  long  considered  as  one  of  their  ter-  through  the  mail  of  anti-slaverj  ^z\ . . 

ritories.  ^*  The  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40' ''  and  a  bill  framed  in  aocordanoe  witi  * . 

had  been  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  demo-  gestion  reached  a  third  reading  in  tLf  r: 

oradc  party  during  the  recent  presidential  can-  1886,  but  was  finally  rejected.    In  'i^ 

vaas,  and  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address  had  a  rule  was  adopted  in  the  same  j^* 

declared  that  ^^  our  title  to  the  country  of  the  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolntioc^  'x 

Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable.^'    Great  ositions  relating  in  any  way  or  to  &:<; 

Britain,  however,  on  various  pretexts,  asserted  whatever  to  the  subject  of  elaverr,  &k 

a  claim  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  president  out  being  either  printed  or  referred.  V 

after  much  negotiation  finally  ofiered  as  an  the  table,  and  no  farther  action  -^XiC.e^ 

amicable  compromise  the  boundary  of  the  par-  be  had  tiiereon."    This  rule,  which  ^ 

allel  of  49 ''f  with  a  modification  which  gave  peatedly  rescinded  and  relucted.  Ik  ' 

to  her  the  whole  of  Vancouver  island,  which  and  excited  debates  on  the  right  kA  \ 

was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.    The  other  im-  in  which  ex-president  John  QnincT  A 

portant  measures  of  Mr.  Polkas  administration  then  a  representative  from  Msssacho-  ~ 

were  the  modification  of  the  tarifiT  in  184G,  by  conspicuous  in  defence  of  that  ri^Lt;  . 

which  its  protective  features  were  lessened,  rule  was  finally  rescinded  in  Dec.  lS4o 

and  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  a  disagreement  among  the  aboIitiQDi>' 

as  the  30th  state,  May  29,  1848. — ^Mr.  Polk,  in  their  separation   into  two  divisioLS. 

accepting  the  democratic  nomination  in  1844,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Garris-i. 

had  pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  took  the  position  that  ^<t  comproizu«t< 

reelection ;  and  in  the  democratic  national  con-  constitution  on  the  subject  of  sUrerj  T' 

vention  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1848,  moral,  and  that  consequently  it  was  ^ 

Lewis  Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and  swear  to  support  that  instrument  i' 

William  C.  Butler  for  vice-president.    By  the  oflSce  or  vote  under  it,  and  that  thr 

whig  convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  states  was  **  an  agreement  witb  b 

on  June  1,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fill-  covenant  with  dea&,"  which  oofht  r 

more  were  nominated  for  the  same  offices,  once  dissolved.  This  body,  though  c<'r> 

The  question  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  infiuence  by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  eloquence  of  M: 

on  the  political  combinations  of  this  period,  risen,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  and  a  tV^ 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  Missouri  agitation  of  its  leaders,  has  had — ^fi!t>m  the  ^ttiti: 

in  1821,  slavery  attracted  little  attention  until  its  numbers,  amounting  to  only  a  few!., 

the  establishment  of  the   *^  Liberator"  news-  its  abstinence  from  political  action.  ^ 

Saper  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston,  unpopularity  of  its  opinions,  not  onlj  ^ 

an.  1,  1831,  and  the  formation  of  anti-slavery  ing  tne  Union  and  the  oonstitatioD,  \'^' 

societies  in  the  free  states  in  1882-^8  by  Arthur  woman^s  rights,  the  condition  of  the  d 

Tappan  and  others.    These  societies  relied  ex-  and  other  questions — ^little  or  no  din 

clusively  on  moral  and  religious  influences  to  fiuence  on  public  affairs.    The  ether  ' 

promote  emancipation,  and  avoided  political  more  numerous  division  of  the  &N> '- 

action,  affirming  that  congress  had  no  right  to  with  whom   tiie  followers  of  Mr.  ^ 

interfere  with  aUvery  in  the  states,  liiough  they  were  offcen  erroneoudy  oonfoonded  *^ 
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lie  Union  and  the  constitatioii,  and,  hav-  ofthe  free  soil  delegates  conseqaently  withdrew 

become  satisfied  that  both  the  whig  and  from  the  convention,  and  subsequently  sepa^ 

ixTatic  parties  were  completely  nnder  the  rated  themselves  from  the  whig  party.  Asimi- 

:iol  of  the  slaveholders,  established  in  1640  lar  schism  had  already  taken  place  in  the  dem- 

"  liberty  party,"  and  at  a  national  conven-  ocratio  national  convention  of  the  same  year, 

1  iioid  at  Albany  nominated  James  G.  Birney  the  *^  bambarners,"  as  the  free  soil  democrats 

|.rosi*lent  and  Thomas  Earle  for  vice-presi-  were  termed,  having  seceded  partly  on  anti- 

:.    Tiieir  entire  vote  at  the  election  of  that  slavery  and  partly  on  personal  grounds.    An 

r  Wild  7,609.    At  the  next  presidential  elec-  agreement  was  soon  made  between  these  se- 

1  in  1844  Mr.  Birney  was  again  nominated  ceding  whigs  and  democrats  and  the  liberty 

[icsident,  with  Thomas  Morris  for  vice-pres-  party  to  unite  their  forces  in  opposition  to 

It.  and  received  62, 300  votes.    These  figures,  the  extension  of  slavery;   and  a  convention 

.  ever,  imperfectly  represented  the  numbers  was  accordingly  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9,  1848, 

Lie  opponents  of  slavery,  most  of  whom  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 

maintained  their  connection  with  the  two  free  states  and  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yir* 

it  parties,  on  whose  action  they  had  so  pow-  ginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    A  free 

li  lUi  induence,  that  while  the  Texas  question  soil  or  free  democratic  party  was  formed,  and 

i  still  pending  14  northern  states  protested,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  presi- 

•  lAi  their  legislatures,  in  some  oases  by  dent  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice>pres- 

nlaious  vote  of  all  parties,  against  any  en-  ident.    A  platform  was  adopted,  declaring  that 

1  ment  of  the  area  of  slavery;  and  in  1846,  the  new  party  was  formed  ^^to  maintain  the 

i  :-j:  the  Mexican  war,  a  bill  being  before  rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggressions  of 

uress  authorizing  the  president  to  use  the  the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soil  to  a 

I  of  ^2,000,000  in  negotiating  a  peace,  Mr.  free  people ;  that  slavery,  in  the  several  states 
A  Wilmot,    a   democratic   representative  of  this  Union  which  recognize  its  existence,  de* 

II  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add  thereto  the  pends  upon  the  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
>  i-^o,  '•  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  general  govern- 
in  voluntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  ment,  and  for  which  laws  that  government  is 

ejutinent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafter  not  responsible;  we  therefore  propose  no  in- 

i< 'inired  by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  terference  by  congress  with  slavery  within  the 

\  i  rt  lie  of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  limits  of  any  state ;  tliat  the  only  safe  means  of 

luer  whatsoever,  except  for  crime  of  which  preventing  an  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 

party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  tory  now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  extension  in  all 

s  proviso  was  adopted  in  the  honse  by  a  such  territory  by  an  act  of  congress;  that  we 

X-  majority,  nearly  ail  the  members  from  the  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 

states  voting  for  it,  but  failed  in  the  senate  forced  upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for  more 

II  want  of  time.    At  the  next  session,  1846-  slave   states  and  more   slave    territory,  our 

I  similar  bill  appropriating  $3,000,000  had  calm  but  final  answer  is,  no  more  slave  states 

W  ilmot  proviso  amxed  to  it  by  a  vote  of  and  no  more  slave  territory."    Van  Buren  and 

to  106 ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  senate  Adams  received  at  the  presidental  election,  in 

i  v<;to  of  31  to  21,  and  the  bill  being  sent  back  Nov.  1848,  a  popular  vote  of  291,263,  but  se- 

ho  liouse  the  proviso  was  abandoned  by  a  cured  no  electoral  vote.    The  democratic  can- 

.«  of  102  to  97.    On  the  termination  of  the  didates,  Cass  and  Butler,  received  127  electoral 

\  tlie  practical  question  involved  in  the  votes ;  and  the  wliig  candidates,  Taylor  and 

liiot  i)roviso,  whether  the  introduction  of  Fillmore,  received  163    electoral   votes,   and 

\vy  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  in  the  were  consequently  elected. — President  Taylor 

iiuries  newly  acquired  from  Mexico,   be-  was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  March  5, 1849,  and 

le  of  prominent  interest.    In  the  whig  na-  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  Clayton,  sec- 

tl  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1846,  retary  of  state;  William  M.  Meredith,  of  the 

^^hieh  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated,  there  treasury;  George  W.  Crawford,  of  war;  Wil- 

'•*  "Several  delegates  from  the  northern  st^ites  liam  B.  Preston,  of  the  navy ;  Thomas  Ewing, 

r  >Lntin)^    what    were  called  **  free  soil"  of  the  interior  (an  office  created  by  congress  twa 

>i>>iis,  that  is,  opinions  hostile  to  theexten-  days  before,  March  8,  1849) ;  Jacob  Collamer, 

.  '-f  slavery,  by  whom  after  the  nomination  postmaster-general ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  at- 

wididiites  the  following  resolution  was  of-  torney-general.    One  of  the  earliest  and  most 

1  a<i  an  amendment  to  the  platform  of  difficult  of  the  questions  which  pressed  on  the 

•pies  adopted  by  the  convention:  "Re-  new  administration  arose  out  of  the  acquisition 

■  1,  that  while  all  power  is  denied  to  con-  of  California  and  New  Mexico.     In  Feb.  1848, 

^^  under  the  constitution  to  control  or  in  gold  began  to  be  found  in  California  in  large 

'vay  interfere  with  the  institution  of  sla-  quantities,  and  the  news  of  its  discovery  cre- 

)  uirhin  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  it  ated  such  an  excitement  in  the  United  States 

. 'tiioless  has  the  power,  and  it  is  the  duty  that  in  a  short  time  thousands  of  emigrants 

:i_'resg,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  ex-  were  on  their  way  thither  by  land  and  water, 

f*  o  <»f  slavery  in  any  territory  now  possess-  and  their  numbers  were  soon  sufficient  to  con- 

T  whieh  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  by  the  stitute  a  state.    They  held  a  convention  at 

'•.  i  States."    This  was  rejected,  and  severd  Monterey,  and  on  Sept.  1, 1849,  adopted  a  oon* 

VOL.  XT.— 49 
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Btitntion  with  a  clanBo  probibitizig  fdayerj.  ont]ieBabJeefc,1mtle«7esfliex«DfiliiRk«fW. 

When  congress  assemblea  in  December,  the  tives  from  Jnstioe  and  labor  to  the  fai£n2ul 

question  of  slavery  gave  rise  to  excited  de-  states.    Nevertheless  the  great  body  of  Ut 

bates,  in  which  several  of  the  sonthem  mem-  people  North  and  South  aoqnieeoed  m  tbt  oo- 

bers  threatened  secession  and  civil  war  in  case  promise  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  dttrertn 

the  institution,  was  excluded  from  the  newly  question ;  and  the  fugitive  dave  lav,  viozp. 

acquired  territories.    Much  agitation  existed  resisted  in  a  few  instances  by  mobS|  ▼**  Ji^ 

throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  states  tically  enforced  by  the  authorities  in  all  ti* 

on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  disunion  free   states   where   fugitives   were  arrer<*. 

party  possessed  considerable  popular  strength.  While  the  compromise  bills  were  yet  b«'  > 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  South,  signed  congress,  President  Taylor  died  after  i  >« 

by  most  of  the  souUiem  members  of  coujp^ess,  days'  illness,  July  0, 1850,  and  was  wuxveM. 

was  published,  which  was  far  from  conciliatory  by  the  vice-president,  MUlard  Hlfanore,  vt.> 

in  its  tone;  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  on  July  15  reconstructed  the  cabinet  ii  f4- 

and  Mississippi  issued  a  call  for  a  southern  lows:    Daniel  Webster,   secretary  of  fU!«. 

congress  to  frame  a  government  for  a  '^  United  Thomas  Oorwin,  of  the  treasury;  Chirl<«  X. 

States  South;"  and  a  disunion  convention  of  Conrad,  of  war;  Alexander  H.  H.  Sciiintf 

delegates  from  the  southern  states  actually  as-  the  interior ;  William  A.  Graham,  of  the  ti^ . 

sembled  at  Kashville.    In  the  North  the  agita*  Nathan  K.  Hall,  postmaster-genenl;  aad «  'i^ 

tion  was  directed  not  against  the  Union,  but  for  J.  Crittenden,  attomey-generaL     The  eto- 

its  preservation,  and  great  meetings  were  held  promise  bills  were  signed  by  Mr.  FOh  -ft 

in  an  the  principal  cities  to  protest  against  any  Sept.  0,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  ids:- > 

further  interference  with  slavery.    President  tration  was  given  to  their  support,  and  t^f- 

Taylor,  in  a  message  to  congress,  Jan.  21, 1850,  dally  to  ihe  enforcement  of  the  ftigitiTt  ri^i 

stated  that  he  had  himself  advised  the  people  law.    During  the  remainder  of  his  tem  *^ 

of  California  to  form  a  constitution,  and  he  events  of  most  importance  were  the  \n^»rt 

urged  congress  to  receive  and  fiEivorably  con-  of  Cuba,  in  Aug.  1851,  by  a  band  of  '*fl'."» 

aider  their  application  for  admission  into  the  ters"  from  New  Orleans,  led  by  Gea.  y\*i> 

Union.    This,  however,  continued  to  be  op-  who  was  speedily  defeated,  captured,  iixi  cir 

posed  by  the  South,  and  a  parliamentary  strug-  outed  with  many  of  his  followers ;  the  ^-h*  *i 

gle  ensued,  the  most  violent  and  protracted  in  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  in  I^ 

American  history.    The  extreme  slavery  party,  1851 ;  a  dispute  with  England  on  th«  fz\'i 

led  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  demanded  not  only  the  of  the  fisheries  in  1852,  which  was  fettJ««!  7 

rejection  of  California,  but,  among  other  con-  mutual  concessions;  and  lastly  the  n«cvt.i'»c 

cessions,  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  that  of  a  treaty  with  Ji^an  by  Commodore  Vr^ 

should  equalize  the  political  power  of  the  free  in  command  of  an  American  fleet,  b;  v :  • 

and  slave  states.  The  question  was  still  further  the  commerce  of  that  empire  was  thrown  '•: 

complicated  by  the  application  of  New  Mexico  to  the  world. — On  the  approach  of  the  r «' 

for  admission,  and  by  a  claim  brought  forward  dential  election  of  1852  it  became  evident '  ■'. 

by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of  boundary  which  notwithstanding  the  apparent  acquie«(%T:-«  i 

would  include  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  the  great  maas  of  the  people  in  the  comf  rcc* 

Finally  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Henry  measures  of  1850,  the  question  of  sUttrr  «v 

Clay  in  the  senate  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  still  a  source  of  political  antation.    The  dr'  • 

whole  question  of  slavery,  and  after  a  long  crats  of  the  South  were  divided  into"*! 

discussion  the  result  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Clay  was  men'*  and  " southern  rights  men,*"  tbe  ^i"* 

attained  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  for:  maintiuning  the  right  of  a  state  to  sectti*  *'* ' 

1,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state;  .  the  Union  whenever  its  rights  were  ri  ii  '^ 

2,  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  by  the  general  government.    On  the  •    *' 
Utah  without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its  hand,  the  whigs  of  the  Scmth  were  c-  * 
exclusion  or  admission  to  the  local  iK)pulation ;  Union  men  and  satisfied  with  the  cotopr  -  - 
8,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques-  measures,  while  a  m^ority  of  the  whics  ^< '  • 
tion;  4,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  North  were  opposed  to  the  fbgitive  tUve  *-* 
District  of  Columbia;  5,  the  enactment  of  a  though  not  offering  resistance  to  it>  tS'^- 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  Aigi-  tion,  and  were  still  desirous  of  prerrnt'T  /  '  ■ 
tive  slaves.    Ten  of  the  southern  senators,  in-  extension  of  slavery  by  national  le<n!-'>»-:  * 
eluding  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Virginia,  The  democratic  national  conTentio&  r  v:  < 
Soul6  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis-  Baltimore,  June  1,  1852,  and,  sfter  bt' 
sissippi,  published  a  final  protest  against  the  for  4  days,  on  the  49th  ballot  oonuiutc<i ' ' 
admission   of  California  i^r  the  vote  was  president  Gen.  Franklin  IMerce  of  Kev  I-'-' ' 
taken ;  and  the  free  soil  party  at  tbe  North  de-  shire,  who  had  commanded  a  bri^c  -^  '- 
nonnced  the  concessions  to  Texas  and  the  re-  Mexican  war,  and  was  known  to  h<.>ld  i*;  *   *' 
ftisal  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  satisfactory  to  the  South  on  tbe  subject  <^  "  * 
Utah  as  ui^just  and  unwise,  and  proclaimed  the  very.    Lewis  Cass  and  James  Boehanss  «•'■ 
fugitive  slave  law  as  immoral  and  cruel,  and  the  leading  candidates  in  the  previous  b* 
ttooustitntional  on  the  ground  that  the  con-  ings;  and  WiUiam  L.  Marcy  ssd  SUf^^-  ^ 
station  gi^M  congress  no  power  to  legislate  Douglas  also  received   considerable  f-.-T  *"- 
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aLareholdinff  Btates ;  and  the  oonseqnence  fol«  general  plan  of  a4itiatinent.   Ifr.  Crnt.- 

low8  that  Boath  Oarolina  is  released  from  her  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  a  ksdc: 

obligation/'    No  aUnsion  was  made  in  thu  deo-  American  party,  introduced  on  Dec.  > 

Uunation  to  the  tariff  or  to  any  other  causes  of  of  compromise,  proposing  to  ren^v  z- 1 

complaint  than  those  above  alleged  and  *'  the  sonri  line  of  86^  30' ;  to  prohibit  fil&Ter 

election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  president  and  permit  it  south  of  that  line;  to  a:. 

of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  pur-  states  with  or  without  slavery  ms  tLti* 

poses  are  hostile  to  slavery/'    A  few  days  after*  tutions  might  provide;  to  prc^bi: 

ward  the  state  forces  seized  the  U.  8.  custom  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  slates  ^. 

house,  post  office,  and  arsenal  in  Oharleston,  and  District  of  Ooiumbia  so  long  as  it  • : 

Forts  Pinckney  and  Moultrie  in  the  harbor  of  Virginia  or  Maryland;  to  permit  frtv  r:. 

that  city,  M^)or  Anderson,  the  U.  8.  commander,  aion  of  slaves  by  land  or  water  in  but  * . 

who  had  only  about  80  men,  having  withdrawn  pay  for  fugitive  slaves  rescued  after .-: 

his  command  into  Fort  Sumter.    The  move-  ask  the  repeal  of  personal  libertr  kr« 

ments  of  South  Carolina  were  rapidly  imitated  states;  these  concessions  to  be  submit^ 

by  other  slave  states.    Mississippi  seceded  Jan.  people  as  amendments  to  the  coostit  r 

9,  Florida  Jan.  10,  Alabama  Jan.  11,  Gkorgia  if  adopted  never  to  be  changed.   Th" 

Jan.  19,  Louisiana  Jan.  26,  and  Texas  Feb.  1.  r^ected,  and  the  following  resohtiir:*. 

Everywhere  throughout  these  states  the  arse-  by  Mr.  Olark  of  New  HampsQiire,  a  r ; 

sals,  custom  houses,  navy  yards,  and  forts  be-  senator,  adopted :  **  That  the  proTi&:<  r  - 

longing  to  the  United  States  were  seized  by  the  constitution  are  ample  for  the  prefer . 

secessionists,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  all  i: 

and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  which  last  was  pre-  rial  interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  - 

ierved  by  the  decided  action  of  Lieut.  Slemmer,  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  ai'l 

its  commander.    The  posts  at  the  southern  ex-  extrication  from  the  present  danger  ^^ 

tremity  of  Florida  also  remained  in  the  hands  of  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  pn>r- 

the  government.    The  army  at  the  beginning  of  peace,  protect  the  public  property,  i^ 

aotivemeasuresonthepartofthe  South  was  only  the  laws,  rather  tiian  in  new  gQar:j 

16,000  strong,  and  by  orders  from  Mr.  Floyd,  the  particular  interests,  compromises  for  \  " 

secretary  of  war,  who  was  himself  a  party  to  the  difficulties,  or  concessions  to  uoreas' : 

secession  movement,  had.  been  dispersed  in  the  mands.    That  all  attempts  to  dissolve '. 

remotest  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  navy  ent  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  * 

was  mostly  absent  on  foreign  stations.    Under  ent  constitation,  with  the  hope  or  ^\ 

Mr.  Floyd's  orders  also  an  extensive  transfer  tion  of  constructing  a  new  one,  are  Ls: 

of  arms  from  northern  to  southern  arsenals  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  io  tht 

was  made  during  1860, 115,000  muskets  having  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  m  ^ 

been  transferred  by  one  order,  and  great  quan-  construction  is  practicable,  and  theref  * 

tities  of  cannon  and  ammunition  by  other  or-  maintenance  of  the  existing  union  i: ' 

ders.  Oongress  assembled  at  Washington,  Dec.  tution  should  be  directed  aU  the  enev.^ 

8,  1860,  and  the  president's  annual  message  was  the  departments  of  the  govenimest. . 

mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  se-  efforts  of  all  good  citizens."  These  n^ 

cession  movement.    He  recommended,  as  the  expressed  substantially  the  position  vi  * 

most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  revolution,  publicans  in  congress,  who  had  lev 

an  amendment  of  the  constitution  embracing  nugority  in  both  houses  by  the  witb::  - 

Hkese  three  points:  1,  an  express  recognition  the  democratic  aenatora  and  repiv^ 

of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  states  from  the  seceded  states.    About  tLt- 1 

where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist ;  2,  they  were  adopted,  the  legLdature  ct  '^ 

the  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  com-  passed  resolutions  recommending  tai 

mon  territories  throughout  their  territorial  ex-  states  to  appoint  commissionen  to  i 

istence,  and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as  tion,  the  object  of  which  should  be  "^ 

states  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery  the  present  unhappy  controveraes.*'  I 

as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe;  3,  a  like  position  was  approved  by  the  pre^i- 

recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  most  of  the  loyal  states  promptlv  *^- 

his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  state  to  by  appointing  delegates.    None  appti' 

another,  restored  and  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  seceded  i^tes.    The  convention  ^- 

of  the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  at  'Washington,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  d>  ^ 

for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  Tyler  of  Virginia  as  chairman.   After  i  * 

all  state  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  of  8  weeks  tiie  convention  laid  befort  < 

are  violations  of  the  constitution  and  are  con-  a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to  t!x 

sequently  null  and  void.    **Such  an  explana-  tution,  to  liie  foUowing  efiect:  1. 1' 

tory  amendment  would,  it  is  believed,  for  ever  slavery  N.  of  lat.  86°  SO'  in  territories 

terminate  the  existing  dissensions,  and  restore  crating  it  in  states,  and  forbidding  6^ ' 

peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.''    This  sional  or  territorial  legislation  agaic^"  - 

part  of  the  message  was  referred  in  the  senate  S.  of  that  line ;  2,  prohibiting  anj  h^^ 

to  a  committee  of  13,  who  reported  on  Dec.  81  sition  of  territory  without  the  oonccr:^ 

that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  migority  of  senators  both  from  sbrr  -' 
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'^:  3,  prohibiting  congress  from  regnlating,  negotifttions  with  the  president  for  the  sar- 

.^iiin^,  or  controlling  slavery  within  anj  render  to  Sooth  Carolina  of  the  U.  6.  forts  and 

L>.  from  interfering  with  or  abolishing  slave-  other  national  property  within  her  borders. 

n  tiie  District  of  Columbia  or  other  places  The  president  declined  to  receive  them  as  com- 

r  exclusive  federal  jurisdiction,  and  from  missioners,  or  to  surrender  or  evacnato  Fort 

u'  ^Iave^  at  a  higher  rate  than  land;   4,  Sumter,  and  permitted  his  cabinet  to  make  an 

•  :izing  the  states  to  enforce  the  rendition  attempt  to  send  reenforcements  to  Major  An- 
.iitive  slaves;  5,  prohibiting  the  foreign  derson  by  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  which 

.'  trade.    Another  section  provided  for  the  letl  New  York  Jan.  6,  1861,  and  arrived  off 

oTit  from  the  U.  S.  treasury  of  the  value  Charleston  on  the  morning  of  the  9th;  but  she 

I  fugitive  slave  whose  rendition  was  pre-  was  fired  at  from  batteries  manned  by  the  forces 

d  by  mobs  or  by  any  violence  or  intimi-  of  the  state,  and  compelled  to  retire  without 

•M.     The  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  sec-  effecting  her  purpose.    This  led  to  the  imm&- 

s  wore  to  be  permanent  parts  of  the  consti-  diate  resignation  of  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 

II.  not  to  be  abolished  or  amended  without  of  the  interior,  and  his  return  to  his  own  state 

'  <)ti:<ent  of  all  the  states.    These  proposi-  of  Mississippi,  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 

H,  however,  were  all  rejected  by  congress,  ment  of  which  he  had  while  still  in  office  re- 

li  had  long  had  under  consideration  a  va-  ceived  and  acted  upon  a  commission  to  visit 

'  oi'  similar  measures,  all  of  which  failed  and  promote  the  secession  of  North  Carolina. 

r;ire  a  sufficient  number  of  votes.     The  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Thomas,  also  disapprov- 

Ainir  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  ing  of  the  attempt  to  reOnforce  Fort  Sumter, 

.'vcr  recommended  by  the  house  by  a  two  withdrew  from  the  treasury  department,  and 

N  vote  of  133  to  65 :  "  No  amendment  shall  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York^ 

ido  to  the  constitution  which  will  author-  who  was  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  vigorous 

>"  iz'ive  to  congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  measures  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 

ro  within  any  state  with  the  domestic  government.     The  legislatures  of  New  York, 

'itiuns  thereof,  including  that  of  persons  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  at  this  time  offered 

to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  said  the  whole  military  power  of  those  states  to  the 

/'    While  these  discussions  were  going  on  president,  while  the  South  Carolina  legislature 

'ijress,  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan  declared  that  any  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort 

'-turbed  and  perplexed  on  the  subject  of  Sumter  would  be  an  act  ot  war.    No  further 

'  > re  ing  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  a  attempt,  however,  was  Qiade  at  reinforcement 

*  .re  opposed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  during  the  administration  of  President  Buchan- 

'*r.  Floyd,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  in-  an,  which  came  to  an  end  March  4,  1861.    On 

•1  ii]><)n  by  Gen.  Cass,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  same  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at 

on  Dec.  14  resigned  his  office  in  conse-  Washington  without  any  disturbance  of  the 

'♦*  of  the  president's  refusal  to  order  re-  peace,  for  the  preservation  of  which  a  small 

■  enients.    Four  days  before,  Howell  Cobb,  military  force  had  been  assembled  under  the 

v'lTetary  of  the  treasury,  had  resigned  and  direction  of  Gen.  Scott.    In  his  inaugural  ad- 

"'■•d  to  his  residence  in  Georgia,  where  he  dress  the  president  began  by  declaring  that  the 

li:itely  took  an  active  part  in  the  seces-  accession  of  a  republican  administration  afford- 

Miovement.     His  place  was  filled  by  Philip  ed  no  ground  to  the  southern  states  for  appre- 

i-'inas  of  Maryland,  while  Mr.  Black,  the  bending  any  invasion  of  their  rights.    He  said: 

icv-goneral,  was  appointed  temporary  sec-  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 

■'  ot\state.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the  unex-  intertere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 

'1  movement  of  Major  Anderson  from  Fort  states  where  it  exists.    I  believe  that  I  have 

Tie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  president's  no  lawful  ri^ht  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  in- 

»i  to  comply  with  his  demand  for  the  en-  clination  to  do  so.    Those  who  nominated  and 

withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Charles-  elected  me  knew  that  1  had  made  this  and 

inrbor,  Mr.  Floyd  resigned,  and  Joseph  many  similar  declarations,  and  hod  never  re- 

.  who  had    been   appointed    postmaster-  canted  them."     He  proceeded  to  argue  that  no 

"  il  on  the  death  of  Aaron  V.  Brown  in  state  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully 

\N  as  authorized  to  administer  the  affairs  go  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 

*  war  department.  Not  long  after  Mr.  nances  to  that  etlect  are  legally  void ;  and  that 
:  f*  resignation  he  was  indicted  by  the  acts  of  violence  within  any  state  or  states 
'  jnry  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  be-  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are 
^ivy  to  the  abstraction  of  bonds  to  the  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary  according  to 
•It  of  5^870,000  from  the  department  of  circumstances.  "  I  therefore  consider  that  in 
v«'rior  in  the  latter  part  of  1860.     His  view  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,   the 

to  the  cause  of  secession  by  supplying  Union  is  unbroken;  and  to  the  extent  of  my 

•'ithern  states  with  arms  from  northern  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  constitution  it- 

i!"^  had  been  of  the  highest  value,  and  he  self  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 

'"»u  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  Union  bo  faithfully  executed  in  all  the 

'^'  'Receded  states.     On  Dec  29  com  mis-  states."     President    Lincoln   appointed  as  his 

"^  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  recently  cabinet  William  II.  Seward,  secretary  of  state.; 

'1  in  Washington,  endeavored  to  open  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  the  treasury ;  Simon  Cam- 
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eron,  of  war;  Gideon  Welles,  of  ihe  navy  ;Oaleb  and  John  H.  Beagan  poetmagtei^qaef  iL   Tb« 

B.  Smith,  of  the  interior;  Edward  Batee,  at-  cabinet  was  enhaeqnently  modified  bj  the  «Qb> 

tomey-general ;  and  Montgomery  Blair,  post-  stitntion  of  R.  K.  T.  Hnnter  for  Robert  TorrnU 

master-general.    The  last  two  were  from  the  as  secretary  of  state,  and   bj  the  tpposo- 

slave  states  of  Missouri  and  Maryland. — ^Mean-  ment  of  Stephen  R.  Mallory  aa  aeerKaty  of  *Jm^ 

time  the  seceded  states  had  been  making  vig-  navy  and  Jndah  P.  BeBgamin  as  afttomeT-^o. 

oroos  efforts  to  organize  and  sustain  a  general  eraL    Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  speeeh  at  StTanrah. 

goyemment  for  themselves.    On  Feb.  4, 1861,  thos  ezplaiDed  the  principles  on  which  tb«  dcw 

a  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  Sonth  government  was  founded:  ^Thenewcoc^/v- 

Oarolma,  Qeor^&j  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis-  tion  has  put  at  rest  for  ever  all  the  apu:^; 

sippi,  and  Louisiana  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  questions  relating  to  our  pecnliar  institiitiui^- 

Bowell  Cobb  was  elected  chairman.    A  con-  African   slavery  as  it  eiiata  among  o*— ;.^-' 

stitution  for  the  provisional  government  of  the  proper  »t4Uu$  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  ciT-b- 

**  Confederate  States  of  America^'  was  adopted,  zation.    This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  tin 

which  generally  resembled  that  of  the  United  late  rupture  and  present  rerolntion.  Jeff<^>«•^ 

States,  and  was  shortly  afterward  superseded  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  tiie  rxi 

by  a  permanent  constitution  adopted  by  the  upon  which  die  old  Union  would  q>fit  .... 

congress  March  11.    This  latter  document  fol-  Tne  prevailing  ideas  entertMned  by  htm  tc^ 

lows  in  nearly  all  its  parts  the  language  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  tuM  '4 

arrangement  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  tiie  formation  of  the  old  oonatitation,  wetvLii 

States.    The  main  points  of  difference  are  con-  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  t^sv 

tained  in  the  following  clauses :   '*  Congress  tion  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  vrior 

may  by  law  grant  to  the  principal  officer  in  in  principle,  socially,  morally.  «id  political.;, 

eadi  of  the  executive  departments  a  seat  upon  ....  Our  new  government  is  fbonded  CT*e 

the  floor  of  either  house,  with  the  privilege  of  exactly  the  opposite  ideas;  ita  foundatioiM  r» 

discussing  any  measures  appertaining  to  his  laid,  its  comer  stone  rests  upon  the  great  tn'i 

department"    '*No  bounties  shall  be  granted  tiiat  the  negro  is  not  eaual  to  the  white  eta: 

from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior  r^v. 

on  importations  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster  is  his  natural  and  normd  condition.    TfiiK  ^m 

any  branch  of  industry.'*    *^  The  citizens  of  new  government,  is  the  first  in  the  hiftorr  »4 

each  state  ....  shall  have  the  right  of  tran-  the  world   baaed  upon  Uiis   great  phT«.*.l 

.  ut  and  sojourn  in  any  state  of  this  confederacy  philosophical,  and  moral  truth."    A  cvnU^- 

with  their  slaves  and  other  property ;  and  the  erate  army  was  organized,  and  cfEccn<c  s 

right  of  property  in  said  slaves  shall  not  be  part  by  men  who  had  resigned  conaawh'ti^  a 

thereby  impaired."    ^^  No  slave  or  other  per-  the  army  of  the  United  Statea  in  cob.««*qk,^ 

son  held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  state  or  ter-  of  the  secession  of  the  statee  of  wbicb  u<  j 

ritory  of  the  Confederate  States,  under  the  were  natives  or  citizena.    Cine  of  ihff*  <>- 

laws  thereof,  escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into  cers,  Gfen.  P.  O.  T.  Beauregard,  who  had  l^fi 

another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  a  mijor  in  the  service  of  the  United  Scj--^ 

regulation  therein,  be  <Uscharged  from  such  was  sent  on  March  8  to  take  ooimnaDd  of  *'-• 

service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  confederate  foroea  at  Oharleeton.    AUs^i  *jt 

claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  same  time  commissioners  were  sent  to  Inc^^ 

or  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium  to  aak  tbe  n*  «- 

*^The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  ter-  nition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  so  :  .-^ 

ritory  ....  in  aU  such  territory  the  institu-  pendent  nation;  and  three  eommiarioiMrs  w.rt 

tion  of  negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  sent  to  the  government  of  the  United  StAt*^ 

Confederate  Statea  shall  be  recognized  and  pro-  who  reached  Washington  March  5,  bat  wenr  i  < 

tected  by  congress  and  by  the  territorial  gov-  received  or  recognized  in  anyofBHalnanerr- 

emment ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  On  April  8  the  goveniment  at  Waahin^<'<''  i> 

Confederate  States  and  territories  shall  have  accordance  with  a  previous  agrecnent,  not  "'^^ 

the  right  to  take  to  such  territory  any  slaves  to  Gen.  Beauregard  their  intention  of  ivrt> 

lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  Uie  states  or  forcing  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  was  aecnrduiiT 

territories  of  the  Confederate  States."    Inter-  instructed  by  the  confederate  anChoritiH  to  «<* 

nal  improvements  by  the  confederate  govern-  tempt  its  reduction.    Fire  was  opened  oo  t.« 

ment  are  prohibited;    removals  ftx>m  office,  12th,  and  after  a  bombardment  of  84  1*^'^ 

with  the  exception  of  cabinet  offices,  must  be  Migor  Anderson  surrendered  with  all  the  h(>R  *« 

for  cause  and  reported  to  the  senate  with  the  of  war,  and  Bailed  with  hia  garriiOQ  for  Nrv 

reasons   therefor;    and   finally,  the  term  of  Tork.    The   next   day  (April  15)  Prc»id«-*'t 

office  for  the  president  and  vice-president  is  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  apim 'i" 

established  at  6  years,  the  president  not  being  governors  of  the  several  statea  for  a  turvr  >/ 

reSligible.    The  congress  elected  Jefferson  Da-  75,000  militia  to  serve  for  three  numlh*.  tri 

vis  president  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  vice-  assist  in  reoccupying  the  Ibrta,  arvcaaK  ^^ 

president  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  they  were  other  property  which  had  been  wrtstcd  f^<3 

inaugurated  Feb.  18.    Robert  Toombs  was  ap-  the  government    The  utmost  enthnstea  «tf 

pointed  secretary  of  state,  Charles  G.  Memmin-  aroused  throughout  the  North.    The  firrt  c<Q' 

ger  of  the  treasury,  L.  Pope  Walker  of  war,  panies  of  troops  marohed  into  Bostos  tbe  «■* 
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:in(l  the  6tli  regiment  of  ICassftchnsetts  tbey  snceeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  harbor, 

i  started  for  Washington  the  day  after.  The  buildings  in  the  yard  were  partially  bnm- 

rovernors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  ed,  but  all  the  ordnance,  shot,  and  shell,  of 

-^ce,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  refused  to  which  there  were  immense  quantities,  fell  into 

h  their   quota ;  but  the  deficiency  was  the  hands  of  the  confederates.    The  Merrimao 

:hi\n  made  up  from  the  other  states,  over  also  was  comparatively  little  iiyured,  and,  being 

I  men  being  assembled  in  the  field  within  raised  by  the  confederates  and  covered  with 

ro(lil)ly  short  space  of  time.  The  southern  iron  armor,  became  subsequently  a  formidable 

!>rufessod  to  regard  this  as  a  declaration  engine  of  war.    The  condition  of  the  federal 

r,  and  began  to  move  troops  toward  Vir-  government  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  pre- 

Miidoubtedly  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  carious.    There  was  no  lack  of  men  at  its  com- 

'iirton,  and  securing  the  uncertain  adhe-  mand,  but  it  was  almost  destitute  of  anns;  the 

.t"  tlio  border  states  to  the  southern  con-  loss  of  Harper's  Ferry  left  it  with  only  one  ar- 

u-v.     Tho  capital,  however,  was  soon  de-  senalof  construction,  that  of  Springfield,  Mass.; 

1   by  too  strong  a  force  to  be  attacked,  the  navy  was  scattered  all  over  the  world ; 

I  contemplated  insurrection  in  Maryland  nearly  all  the  oificers  of  southern  birth  in  both 

<r[)t  down  by  the  prompt  action  of  Gen.  army  and  navy  were  resigning,  and  all  the  de- 

P»atler  of  Massachusetts,  who  marched  a  partments  were  teeming  with  persons  of  at 

itncrit  of  northern  troops  from  Annapolis  best  doubtful  loyalty.    Agents  were  at  once 

i more,  and  occupied  Federal  hill,  which,  sent  abroad   to    purchase  arms;  the  private 

Fort   McHenry  in  the  harbor,  entirely  manufactories  in  the   northern    states    were 

1  .iided  the  city.  Before  this  was  effected,  worked  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  vessels  were 

^-acliusetts  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  recalled  from  distant  stations;  and  the  navy  de* 

!'"on  attacked  by  a  mob  while  passing  partment  proceeded  to  buy  or  charter  numbers 

-h  Baltimore  (April  19),  and  a  few  lives  of  merchant  vessels  and  fit  them  out  for  pur- 

1  tho  encounter.    The  state  convention  of  poses  of  war.    On  April  19  the  president  pro- 

lia,    which  was  then  sitting,  passed  an  claimed  a  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the  seceding 

nice  of  secession,  to  take  effect  when  rati-  states.     On  May  8  he  called  for  42,000  volun- 

)y  a  vote  of  the  people ;  but  until  that  teers,  to  serve  for  8  years  or  the  war,  22,714 

Uould  be  taken  the  state  and  all  its  mill-  men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army,  and 

"  »rce  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  18,000  seamen  for  the  navy.  Persons  of  known 

1  crate  government.  A  similar  course  was  or    suspected  treasonable  conduct    were  ar- 

•  ■(\  by  Tennessee,  though  in  both  these  rested  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 

t  here  was  a  very  strong  party  devoted  to  confined  in  some  of  the  national  forts,  and  mill- 

riion,  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  Vir-  tary  officers  were  instructed  to  disregard  all 

Wmrr  almost  unanimously  loyal,  and  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued  for  the  release  of 

subsequently  petitioning  for  admission  such  prisoners.    On  May  24  the  national  forces 

*lu^  Union  as  a  separate  state.     The  gov-  advanced  into  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of 

of  Maryland  at  first  counselled  his  state  Arlington  heights  and  Alexandria  on  the  Po- 

ijiain  neutral,  but  finally  called  out  the  tomac,  opposite  Washington.     Soon  afterward 

I  of  militia  required  of  him  by  President  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  under  Gen.  McClellan 

•hi.     Arkansas  seceded  May  6,  and  North  entered  western  Virginia.  The  confederate  gov» 

:iiia  May  21.    Missouri  and  Kentucky  de-  ernment  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 

to  remain  neutral.    The  number  of  se-  and  in  order  to  force  foreign  nations  to  raise  the 

1  htates  now  reached  11,  a  limit  not  since  blockade  prohibited  the  exportation  of  cotton 

'1.     Tlie  confederate  congress  adjourned  except  through  southern  ports.     Most  of  their 

^['•ntcromery  May  21,  to  meet  at  Richmond  available  troops  were  brought  forward,   and 

-0.     Previous  to  its  adjournment  a  per-  posted  along  a  line  extending  through  Virginia 

:it  constitution  had  been  framed  and  rati-  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Norlblk.   Their  strong- 

'V  rlie  states,  in  place  of  the  provisional  est  position  was  at  Manassas  Junction,  on  the 

^  It  ion  previously  adopted.    In  the  mean  direct  road  between  Washington  and  Richmond, 

.le  confederates  continued  to  seize  all  tho  to  which  city  their  seat  of  government  was  re- 

jry  posts  within  their  reach.     The  U.  S.  moved  in  July,  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Vir- 

il  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  fell  into  their  ginia,  May  23,  having  confirmed  the  ordinance 

^  April  18,  the  garrison  first  setting  fire  of  secession.    Batteries  at  tlje  same  time  were 

10  building  and  destroying  most  of  the  planted  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac 

'.      Preparations  were  also  made  to  take  below  Washington,  necessitating  the  presence  of 

— i'>n  of  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  near  Nor-  a  considerable  naval  force  in  that  river  until  the 

V.i,,  where,  beside  several   useless  ves-  spring  of  the  next  year.    In  June  and  the  early 

^vere  then  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  re-  part  of  July  several  unimportant  engngemente 

-'  •'hip  of  the  line  Pennsylvania,  sloops  of  were  fought  in  eastern  Virginia,  generally  with 

'  r  rrnantown,  Plymouth,  and  Cumberland,  advantage  to  the  federal  side ;  while  the  victo- 

'^i:<  Dolphin.    The  officers  in  command,  ries  of  McClellan,  Kellcy,  Dumont,  Roseorans, 

•  riMp;  of  a  defence,  set  fire  to  the  Pennsyl-  and  Lander  in  tho  western  part  of  the  state,  at 

L  (April  20),  and  scuttled  and  sank  all  the  Philippi,   Rich   mountain,   and    other    places, 

r  vessels  except  the  Onmberland,  which  gave  them  entire  command  of  that  region. 
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Abont  the  middle  of  Jcdy  the  troops  in  and  ing  fire  at  each  alternatelj,  and  Tccolted  tftcr 

around  Washington,  to  the  nnmber  of  40,000,  8  hoore'  fight  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  tU 

under   command   of  Qen.   Irvin  McDowell,  garriaons,  learing  between  40  and  60  gact  m 

began  to  move  toward   Manassas   Junction,  the  possesmon  of  the  Tictoraw    The  ibuHt  hgr- 

where  Qen,  Beauregard  was  intrenched  with  bor  on  the  southern  coast  was  thus  lecvMi  as 

27,000  men.    Gen.  Patterson  at  the  same  time  a  rendezvous  for  the  blockading  squadroB,  ud 

was  posted  near  Winchester,  about  50  m.  N.  a  base  for  farther  operationa.    Minoim  itmn 

W.  of  Manassas,  with  instructions  to  hold  in  tiiese  events  had  been  almost  in  a  eoDdxtiot  k*: 

check  the  confederate  general  Joseph  E.  John-  anarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  neutnlttrwL-fs 

ston,  who  was  stationed   there  with  16,000  tiie  state  had  determined  to  preaerre,  the  giv 

men.    McDowelVs  corps  was  reduced  by  the  emor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  a  nuuorit}  i  f 

necessity  of  holding  open  his  lines  of  commu-  the  legislature,  were  acting  in  the  interest  uf 

nication,  by  the  return  of  the  three  months*  the  southern  confederacy,  uid  having  fltd^o 

militia,  and  by  other  causes,  to  such  an  extent  Jefferson  City,  the  seat  of  govoimieDt,  ce  tk 

that  on  reaching  Bull  run,  a  small  stream  near  approach  of  federal  troops,  were  deposed  U  i 

Manassas,  he  had  but  18,(!00  men  left.   A  severe  state  convention,  July  80,  Hamilton  B.  Gaa- 

battle  was  fought  here  July  21,  victory  indin-  ble  being  appointed  provisional  governor.  (*cf. 

ing  to  the  federal  side  until  late  in  the  after-  Jackson  proceeded  to  Arkanaaa,  where  Cicfcd- 

noon,  when  Gen.  Johnston,  having  eluded  Pat-  erate  troops  were  concentrating  under  ott. 

terson,  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  McCulloch  for  an  advance  into  Minonri  <i 

and  the  national  army  was  seized  with  a  sud-  July  5  a  detachment  of  them  under  GcD.Btc« 

den  panic  and  utterly  routed.    Their  loss  was  was  defeated  at  Carthage,  in  the  8.  W.  f«t 

481  killed,  1,011  wounded,  1,200  prisoners,  27  of  Missouri,  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Sigel  tod  'i 

cannon,  and  4,000  muskets ;  the  loss  on  the  Aug.  10  another  battle  waa  fought  at  ^itit^i* 

other  side,  according  to  official  report,  was  269  creek,  or  Dug  Spring,  near  Bpringfield.  is  tb 

killed  and  1,488  wounded.    The  next  day  Gen.  same  part  of  the  state,  in  which  the  fixr*tl 

McClellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  general  Lyon  waa   killed.    Col.  Sigel,  Bf« 

of  the  Potomac,  and  soon  began  to  reorganize  whom  the  conunand  then  devolved,  fell  l^rk 

and  discipline  his  forces,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  to  Rolla,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  tit 

summer  and  the  following  winter  were  quietly  whole  of  B.  Missouri,  with  its  valntUe  ltd 

passed.    lounediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  mines,  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  enemy  b 

run,  congress,  which  had  met  in  extra  ses-  the  mean  time  Gen.  Fremont  had  been  i|^ 

sion  July  4,  voted  to  ridse  600,000  men,  to  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  western  dtpArt- 

serve  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  the  loyal  ment  (July  9),  and  on  Aug.  81  prodauDed  vjt- 

states  answered  to  the  call  with  even  greater  tial  law  in  all  that  part  of  Miasoori  whirii  lu 

enthusiasm  than  had  been  aroused  at  die  fall  occupied  by  the  national  anny.     A  v^''^ 

of  Fort  Sumter.     On  Aug.  16  the  president  rable  incident  of  the  struggle  in  Mi«oiin«tf 

issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  intercourse  the  defence  of  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri  nrtf 

with  the  seceded  states.    The  same  day  Gen.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  by  8,700  mec  o* 

Wool   took   command   at   Fortress  Monroe,  der  Col.  James  B.  Mulligan,  who  held  crat  f«-  < 

where  a  considerable  force  of  northern  troops  days  against  an  army  of  26,000  commaaAti^  j 

had  been  for  some  time  collected  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  only  surrendered  (Stpt :: 

Butler.    The  southern  army  soon  after  the  bat-  after  they  had  been  two  days  out  off  from  t:  -  * 

tie  of  Bull  run  advanced  their  lines  almost  supplies  of  water.    A  month  later,  ham:  *'*^ 

within  gunshot  of  Washington,  the   federal  ganized  a  force  after  almost  incredible  diff-.v 

forces  remaining  encamped  partly  on  Arlington  ties,  Fremont  took  the  field  and  drove  the  l'^ 

heights  and  partly  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Poto-  federates  by  degrees  back  to  the  6.  V.eurctr  '^ 

mac,  above  and  below  Washington.  Meanwhile  the  state.    On  the  eve  of  a  battle  which  ^»> 

the  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  decide  the  possession  of  IC880uri,hewM^«' 

country  were  attended  with  varying  success,  seded  by  Gen.  Hunter  (Nov.  2),  and  the  t :  ' 

On  Aug.  28  and  29  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  army  again  retreated  toward  St.  Lovh.  the  t^^f^ 

at  Hatteras  inlet,  the  main  entrance  to  Pamlico  my  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price  advancittg  isti  .• 

sound  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  were  bom-  receded.    On  the  18th  Gen.  HaUeek  tw4  c  & 

barded  and  taken  by  a  naval  expedition  under  mand  of  the  department,  and  bv  the  end  o(  ^^ 

Com.  Stringham ;  and  the  day  after  the  confed-  cember  Price  was  again  in  fbll  retreat  V^vir. 

erates  evacuated  Fort  Morgan,  at  Ocracoke  in-  Arkansas,  losing  wiUiin  a  hw  days  fM**  }^ 

let,  another  entrance  to  the  same  waters.    A  oners  and  a  large  amount  of  stores^  Aboot<.vt| 

naval  expedition  under  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  the  confederate  army  before  Washini^toB  t«:^ 

Dupont,  consisting  of  84  vessels  including  trans-  to  fall  back,  and  Uie  national  lines  to  be  yi>  • 

ports,  and  carrying  20,000  troops  under  Gen.  forward.    On  the  21st  a  portion  of  Gea.  Nt '  * 

T.  W.  Sherman,  sailed  from  Hampton  roads  on  coomiand,  having  crossed  the  Potonair  is  &  >* 

Oct.  29  for  Port  Royal  harbor,  near  Beaufort,  bluff  or  £dwards*s  ferry,  ahrmt  nidva?  ^ 

8.  C,  and  on  Nov.  7  attacked  Forts  Walker  tween  Harper^a  Ferry  and  Washingtpn,  »» 

and  Beauregard  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  disastrously  defeated  by  the  eooMtntt  (Cvb>^ 

The  attack  was  made  by  10  vessels,  sailing  in  Evans,  with  a  loss  of  900  oat  of  9.U''i^^* 

an  ellipse  between  the  two  forto,  and  deliver-  CoL  £.  D.  Baker,  U.  8.  senator  trm  <^^»  ^ 
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.'imong  the  killecl.    On  Nov.  1  Gen.  Scott,  occupied  Hickman  and  Oolombns  on  the  lOs- 

rul-in-chief  of  the'  armies  of  the  United  sissippi,  and  began  to  fortify  them.  Gen.  Grant, 

•  >i,  retired  from  active  service,  and  was  sac-  commander  of  the  federal  forces  at  Cairo,  im- 
:  d  by  Gen.  George  B.  McGlellan.  About  mediately  took  possession  of  Padno^,  on  tiie 
'•!iie  the  Union  men  ofEast  Tennessee,  who  Ohio  just  below  the  month  of  the  Tennessee. 

'X'on  hitherto  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Within  a  few  days  Gen.  2i0lliooffer  led  a  Con- 
xion party,  began  to  make  various  demon-  federate  force  from  Tennessee  into  8.  E.  Ken- 
ions  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  destroyed  tucky,  where  on  Oct.  21  he  was  defeated  at 
III  her  of  bridges  on  the  confederate  lines  of  Gamp  Wild  Cat  by  a  small  body  of  federals  un- 

.unication.  *    On  Nov.  0  the  confederate  der  Gen.  Schoepf ;  and  Gen.  Buckner  occupied 

^  1 1  eld  an  election  for  president  and  vice-  Bowling  Green,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength 

i  it  nt  under  their  permanent  constitution,  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  from  Memphis 

!-  u'a<4  chosen  president  and  Stephens  vice-  and  Nashville  to  Louisville,  about  the  centre  of 

lent  for  the  term  of  6  years,  and  were  the  S.  part  of  the  state.    These  positions  form- 

'.  rated  in  the  following  February.     On  ed  part  of  a  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 

s  Capt.  OharlesWilkes,  in  command  of  the  Mississippi   river  and   stretching  through  8. 

re  ^an  Jacinto,  while  searching  for  priva-  Kentucky  and  N.  Tennessee  to  Cumberland 

in  the  West  Indies,  intercepted  the  British  Gap,  an  important  pass   in  the  Cumberland 

-'virner  Trent  from  Havana  for  Southamp-  mountains  near  the  spot  where  the  W.  boun- 

;>i  1  on  his  own  responsibility  forcibly  took  dary  of  Virginia  touches  the  boundary  between 

'  >n  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  com-  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    The  principal  mili- 

'lers  from  the  southern  confederacy  to  tarypositions  on  this  line  were  Columbus  on  the 

liaI  and  France.    The  action  was  resented  Mississippi,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fort 

«•  Hritish  government  as  an  insult  to  their  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  Bowling  Green, 

irid  produced  a  great  display  of  feeling  and  Mill  Spring  in  8.  Kentucky.    On  Dec.  17  a 

^t  tlie   United  States ;    and  a  war  with  Union  victory  was  gained  at  Munfordsville  on 

lid  seemed  imminent,  when  the  president  Green  river,  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky ;  and 

1  to  surrender  the  commissioners  to  the  on  Jan.  19, 1862,  Gen.  Thomas  achieved  a  more 

h   minister,   holding  that  although    tlie  decisive  success  at  Mill  Spring,  or  Somerset, 

p  siuners  were  contraband  of  war,  on  the  where  Zollicoffer^s  army,  of  which  Gen.  George 

les  which  the  British  government  had  B.  Crittenden  then  held  the  chief  command, 

•Ay  maintained    and    never    openly  re-  was  routed,  and  Zollicoffer  himself  was  killed. 

d,  yet  on  the  principles  of  international  On  Jan.  20  Simon  Cameron  resigned  the  office 

■   t'vrmly  advocated  by  the  United  States,  of  secretary  of  war,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of 

Wilkes  had  no  right  to  seize  their  per-  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  in  his  place.    On 

without    taking    the   vessel   on    which  Feb.  6  Capt.  Foote  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats 

ivero  found  into  port  to  be  condenmed  reduced  Fort  Henry,  €ren.  Tilghman  with  his 

]>rize   court.     On  Dec.  20  Brig,   Gen.  staff  and  about  60  men  becoming  prisoners  of 

•  Mited  the  confederates  with  heavy  loss  war.    On  the  16th  Bowling  Green  was  evacn- 
inesvillo,  on  the  road  from  Washing-  ated,  the  forces   retiring   to  Fort  Donelson, 

>    Leesburg.     By  the  end  of  the  year  which  was  assaulted  by  Gen.  Grant  and  sur- 
litod  States  had  enlisted  about  640,000  rendered  next  day.  Gen.  Buckner  and  16,000 
\  i  thou  t  coon  ting  the  77,000  militia  called  men  falling  into  his  hands.    The  evacuation 
1  April,  who  had  been  discharged  at  the  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  followed  as  a  necessary 
'  tlieir  3  months'  service,  nor  the  regular  consequence  on  the  25th,  and  that  of  Colum- 
wliich  it  was  estimated  amounted  at  that  bus  about  March  1.    The  whole  of  Kentucky 
D  20,000.     In  July  the  army  of  the  Con-  and  a  part  of  Tennessee  were  thus  secured  by 
M»  States  had  been  officially  returned  as  the  federal  arms.    The  legislature  and  execn- 
'»  strong,  and  President  Davis  had  been  tive  officers  of  Tennessee  fled  from  Nashville 
ized  to  accept  400,000  more  volunteers,  to  Memphis,  and  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  was 
u  I  test  had  extended  along  the  whole  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  military  gov- 
..r y  line  between  the  loyal  and  the  seced-  emor  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
re^,  and   both  sides  had  been  making  general.    An  unexpectedly  strong  Union  sen- 
1^  preparations  for  a  struggle  for  the  pos-  timent  was  at  once  discovered  in  the  western 
1  of  the  Mississippi  river.    The  federal  as  well  as  the  eastern  counties ;  the  city  coun- 
h:id  a  base  of  operations  at  Cairo,  HI.,  cil  of  Nashville  requested  the  mayor  to  have 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  unite,  and  the  U.  8.  flag  displayed  on  all  the  public  build- 
>r<lers  of  the  war  department  were  fitting  ings  (April  14),  and  a  number  of  tne  principal 
"  Uiit  point  a  formidable  fleet  of  gtm  and  citizens  issued  a  call  (May  4)  for  a  public  meet- 
iMjiits.     The  whole  river,  from  a  spot  a  ing  to  take  measures  for  the  reC'stablishment 
t)s  below  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  was  in  the  of  the  federal  authority  in  Tennessee.    While 
<'  in    of  the  confederates.    The  soil  of  these  events  were  taking  place,  another  naval 
!.y  httd  hitherto  been  respected  as  neu-  and  military  expedition  was  fitted  out  and 
'  Soth  parties;  but  about  Sept.  1  Bishop  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Burnside. 
1  LouUiana,  who  had  received  a  commis-  It  sailed  from  Hampton  roads,  Jan.  12,  en- 
\  iiKijor-general  in  the  confederate  army,  tered  Pamlico  sound  by  way  of  Hatteras  inlet. 
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and  attacked  Roanoke  tiland,  which  fleparaftea  land,  which  she  aank  after  aihott  bidtcm1> 

Pamlico  from  Albemarle  eonnd,  and  which  fire;  and  then  attacked  the  CongnH^vkicha 

the  confederates  had  strongly  fortified.    The  the  conrse  of  half  an  hoar  waa  nm  askon  ui 

attadr  was  opened  Feb.  7   bj  the  gonboat  compelled  to  strike  her  flag,  ^fkcr  vUdi  ^ 

fleet  under  flag  Officer  GoldBboroogh ;    and  waabnmed.    The  steam  frigate  MiniMMU^: 

while  the  bombardment  waa  in  progress  the  aground  earljin  the  action,  andcmildiiotcuu 

troops   landed,   stormed    the   intrenchmenta,  within  range.    During  the  ni^t,  which  yj"  i 

and  obliged  2,600  of  the  enemy  to  surrender,  stop  to  the  work  of  destruction,  C^pt£no«vsi 

On  the  8th  the  fleet  passed  up  the  sound  to  new  iron-clad  battery  Monitor  urived  from  Net 

Eliaabeth  Oity,  N.  0.,  c«>tared  one  and  destroy-  York,  and  the  next  morning  engaged  tU  M«:- 

ed  4  of  the  7  gnnboi^  forming  the  confederate  rimac  as  she  waa  about  opening  an  tttaei  z;- 1 

flotilla,  and  occupied  several  towns  in  North  the  Minnesota.    The  battle  lairted  6  boon.  '^ 

Oarolina.    On  March  14  Qen,  Bnmside  captnr-  two  vessels  several  timea  touching  each  vec*. 

ed  Newbem,  N.  0.,  after  a  severe  battle,  tak-  and  flring  without  ^>parent  effect    The  Htrv 

ing  200  prisoners  and  64  guns,  and  immediately  mac  was  finally  compdled  to  retire,  after  rt- 

afterwani  marched  a  force  by  land  thence  to  ceiving  conaiderable  injury  from  a  dioc  %i  d 

Beaufort,  the  best  harbor  in  that  state.    The  entered  one  of  her  ports.     The  only  dimje* 

town  made  no  resistance,  but  Fort  Macon,  on  board  the  Monitor  waa  caused  by  t  s  t 

which  defends  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  seai  which  struck  the  pilot  house  and  wooadt^  '^ 

held  out  until  April  26.    From  Port  Royal  ex-  commander,  lieut.  Woiden,  by  driving  psnx^it 

peditioDS  under  Gapt.  Dupont  orooeeded  to  the  of  cement  into  his  eyea.    The  vcsmI  bcrvlf 

principal  seaports  of  Flonda,  all  of  which  were  was  struck  over  20  times,  but  was  entirely  .*> 

occupied  with  little  or  no  resistance,  and  oper-  ix^ured.    With  the  exception  of  an  attack  ?;•  a 

ations  were  pushed  forward  for  the  capture  of  some  small  unarmed  merchant  veawla.  tic  •*  i* 

Savannah.    Itsprincipal  defence,  Fort  Pulaski,  federate  fleet  at  Norfolk,  which  cofiiiin.<«i  >• 

on  the  Savannah  river,  was  taken  April  11,  but  side  the  Merrimac  the  iron-dad  steamers  Jiba- 

the  federal  forces  made  no  immediate  move-  town  and  Yorktown,  made  no  fuither  m  --«t- 

ment  toward  the  city  itself.    On  Feb.  18  the  menta.    In  the  West  Uie  mOitary  opmsr  -^ 

right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  had  lost  nothing  of  their  importance.   A  <iio> 

Gen.  Banks,  crossed  the  river  at  Harper^s  Ferry  aive  victory  was  gained  by  the  natiooil  f  roi« 

and  advanced  to  Charlestown.    On  March  6  under  Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge.  ArL,  Mint 

Gen.  McOlellan  began  a  movement  toward  6,  7,  and  8,  over  the  anniea  of  Van  Ikn. 

Bichmond,  the  enemy  falling  back  as  he  advan-  Price,  and  McCullooh,  which  had  jotf  l^tc 

oed,  and  taUng  up  a  new  line  of  defence  along  driven  out  of  MissourL    After  the  erartu'.  3 

the  RappahannocK.    Centreville  was  occupied  of  Columbus  and  Nashville  the  cooMt'.M 

on  the  11th,  and  Mrmfinnnn  immediately  after,  took  up  two  strong  poeitiona:  one  at  Ne«  V^-- 

While  McClellan^s  headquarters  were  still  at  rid.  Mo.,  on  the  l&ssissipni,  and  at  Uland  >  . 

Fairfiu  Court  House,  near  Manassaa,  the  rear  Ten  in  Uie  river  a  few  milca  above  that  u-ti . 

of  hia  army  was  quietly  embarking  at  Alexan-  and  the  other  at  Corinth,  in  the  K.  L  <xr.  .- 

dria  for  Fortress  Monroe,  but  the  movement  of  Mississippi,  near  the  Tenneasee  rivtr.   >i« 

was  soon  suspected  and  guarded  against  by  the  Madrid  was  taken  by  Gen.  Pope,  March  li  *^ 

enemy.    fVom  Fortress  Monroe  he  advanced  Island  No.  Ten  waa  attacked  bv  the  fr^^^ 

upon  Yorktown  TApril  4),  which  was  well  for-  fleet  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  on  th0  HtL   I -« 

tafied,  and  held  by  a  division  under  Gen.  Ma-  defencea  here  proved  unexpectedly  strong.  T.< 

gruder.     The  oi^ganization  of  the  army  waa  gunboats  were  all  above  the  island,  and  t^'^^ 

now  changed.    Gen.  McClellan,  having  taken  quently,  in  the  swift  current  of  the  Wuti.^ :  % 

the  field,  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  could  not  attack  the  batteries  in  the  o&lj  v^* 

other  military  departmenta,  and  several  new  they  were  fitted  to   attack  at  short  rvr; 

departments  were  created.    Gen.  Halleck  waa  namely,  with  *^head  on.^    Gen.  Pope  at  >«• 

assigned  to  the  department  of  the  West ;  Gen.  Madrid  waa  unable  to  cooperate  in  a  W  f'* 

Hunter  to  the  department  of  the  South,  compria*  tack,  because  the  inimdated  cooditice  u/t:« 

ing  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  Gen.  country  prevented  hia  marching  his  am?  fi^^ 

Butler  to  the  department  of  the  Gulf;  Gen.  the  island  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  &-'• 

Fremont  to  the  mountain  department  in  western  and  at  New  Madrid  he  had  no  means  of  cr  <*- 

Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee ;  Gen.  Banks  to  ing  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  vbtri  t 

the   department   of  the   Shenandoah;    Gen.  confederate  force  was  posted.    The  diftf'-7 

McDowell  to  the  department  of  the  Rappahan-  waa  overcome  by  cutting  a  canal  IS  atil^*  •  ^ 

nock ;  and  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  department  through  the  neck  of  land  ibrmed  by  a  bcac  ' 

of  the  Potomac.    The  frigate  Merrimac,  which  the  river  opposite  the  ialand,  thus  aaahliuf  •>'- 

the  confederates  had  equipped  aa  an  iron-  eral  tran8M>rtB  from  Foote^a  fleet  to  rtar^  >-* 

dad  floating  battery  and  ram,  on  March  8  at-  Madrid.   Two  of  the  gimboau  raa  part  ^ '  ^ 

tacked  the  United  States  vessels  in  Hampton  teriea  in  the  nisht,  and  the  ctosbd^  U'  *•> 

roads.    The  aailing  vessels  Congress  and  Cum-  been  effected  imder  their  proteeticB,  tb«  t^" 

berland  opened   their   broadsidea  upon   her  aurrendered  on  the  night  of  April  7-^  ■  - 

without  effect,  the  shot  rattling  upon  her  iron  about  6,000  priaonera«  194  gn^  snd  a  ff^ 

aidee  like  haiL    She  firat  ran  into  the  Cumber-  quanti^  of  atore^    The  asalD  Mf  ^  ^ 
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rn  army  under  Gen.  Grant  meanwhile  fight  took  place  June  6,  and  resulted  after  an 

•'(1  forward  toward  the  confederate  posi-  hour  and  a  half,  owing  in  good  part  to  the 

at  Corinth.     On  the  6th  their  advance  operations  of  the  ram  lleet,  in  the  capture  or 

i  was  attacked  at  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburg  destruction  of  7  of  the  rebel  boats,  one  escap- 

Mir.  on  the  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from  ing  by  superior  speed.    Memphis  immediately 

r!),  by  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  surrendered.    On  the  lower  Mississippi  a  still 

at  lie  raged  from  2  o^clock  in  the  morning  more  important  success  had  been  gained  by  the 

'1h>  Aj>proach  of  night,  with  varying  sue-  federal  navy.    As  long  ago  as  November  Ship 

'It  with  disadvantage  on  the  whole  to  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of.  the  river,  had  been 

.1  troops,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  occupied  and  made  a  rendezvous  for  a  military 

,  whore  the  gunboats  enabled  them  to  force  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  designed  for  the 

u  stand.    Gen.  Johnston  was  among  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans.    On  April  16  a 

I.     During  the  night  both  sides  were  re-  fleet  of  45  vessels,  carrying  280  guns  and  21 

'  >'(l  and  the  battle  was  renewed  at  7  the  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Far- 

Miornin^.    After  a  contest  of  8  hours  the  ragut,  the  mortar  boats  being  under  the  special 

ihrate  forces  broke  under  a  charge  of  6  command  of  Oapt.  David  D.  Porter,  moved  up 

10 1  its  led  by  Gen.  Grant  in  person,  and  re-  the  river  to  attack  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 

I  toward  Corinth,  closely  pursued  by  the  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  about  75  m.  be- 
''V.    At  Oorinth  they  had  erected  works  low  the  city.    Both  these  works  were  of  great 

lire  formidable  character,  and  here  they  strength,  and  between  them  a  chain  had  been 

id  for  nearly  two  months,  the  national  thrown  across  tlie  river.    The  bombardment 

,  wiiich  had  been  largely  increased  and  began  on  the  18th  and  lasted  6  days,  when 

iMW  commanded  by  Gen.  Halleck,  slowly  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  having  broken  the  chain, 

i'  iii^  toward  their  position.    Gen.  O.  M.  ran  past  the  forts  with  14  steamers  and  gun« 

A  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  small  body  boats,  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the  enemy^s 

!  ral  troops,  seized  Hunts ville  on  the  main  rams  and  gunboats,  silenced  the  batteries  above 

f  ilie  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  in  the  forts,  and  occupied  New  Orleans  without 

•  rn  Alabama,  capturing  200  prisoners,  15  further  opposition  on  the  25th;  Gen.  Mansfield 
:•  rives,  and  a  large  number  of  cars,  and  in  Lovell,  in  command  of  the  confederate  land 

tr^e  of  two  or  three  days  had  occupied  troops,  evacuating  it  on  his  arrival,  and  destroy- 

•  .tes  of  the  same  road,  thus  cutting  off  all  ing  all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  valuable 
communication  between  the  S.  Atlantio  stores.    Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  surren- 

II  ml  the  West.    The  entrance  of  the  na-  dered  to  Capt.  Porter  on  the  28th.    Gen.  But- 
troofis  into  Alabama  was  hailed  with  ler  now  moved  up  with  his  army,  took  formal 

y  rminhera  of  the  Inhabitants.    On  May  possession  of  New  Orleans,  and  placed  it  under 

was  discovered  that  Corinth  had  been  martial  law.     Farragut's  fleet  passed  up  the 

irt'd,  every  thing  of  value  being  removed  river,  captured  Baton  Rouge,  and  afterward  pro- 

•  royod.  Gen.  Pope  was  sent  in  pursuit ;  ceeded  to  Vicksburg,  the  only  remaining  strong* 
io  main  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  hold  of  the  confederates  on  the  MississippL 
'  nil  the  available  troops  in  the  whole  Here  he  passed  the  powerful  batteries  on  shore, 
I. racy  with  the  exception  of  the  army  joined  Flag  OfiicerDavis^s  flotilla  from  Memphis, 
1/ rated  about  Richmond,  made  good  its  and  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  city, 
'^,  and  appears  to  have  been  broken  up  and  continued  till  Aug.  1,  when  it  was  suspend- 

\  oral  detached  bodies,  of  which  we  have  ed  to  await  the  cooperation  of  land  forces.    On 

t   (Sept.   1)  any   certain    information,  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 

>!itest  in  the  West  was  now  confined  to  rivers  McClellan  had  commenced  the  siege  of 

i--iH^ii)pi,  where  after  the  fall  of  Island  Yorktown  April  5,  and  the  confederate  army 

t'M  tlie  confederates  had  made  a  stand  at  had  gradually  concentrated  at  Richmond.  Gen. 

^'ritrht,  about  50  m.  above  Memphis.    Fire  McDowell    had    moved    upon   Fredericsburg 

;».ijod  upon  this  work  by  the  gunboats  April  18,  and  Gen.  Bimks  about  the  same  time 

»rr:ir  vessels,  April  18,  but  without  much  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.     On 

<  >n  May  8  the  federal  flotilla,  command-  May  4  the  confederate  troops  evacuated  York- 

C\ij)t.  O.  H.  Davis  (Flag  Oflicer  Foote  town  and  Gloucester  Point,  leavinj?  71  gims  in 

:  ln-eii  disabled  by  a  wound),  was  attack-  their  works,  and  retreated  toward  Richmond, 

•i'  l)y  "H  confederate  gunboats,  4  of  which  McClellan  pursuing  them.    They  were  over- 

rovidod  with  rams.     After  a  sharp  con-  taken  the  next  day  at  Williamsburg,  where  a 

t"  j'U  hour  the  confederates  were  driven  sharp  action  occurred;  and  on  the  7th  Gen. 

*f»_'  3  of  their  boats  blown  up  and  sunk.  Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  from  Washington 

Nt  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort  had  to  reentbrce  McClellan,  landed  at  West  Point 

I  'ainloned.      The  vessels  then  dropped  on  the  York  river,  and  defeated  a  force  under 

■  »  Memphis,  where  the  whole  confeder-  Gens.  Whiting  and  G.  W.  Smith.     On  the  10th 

r,  consisting  of  8  gunboats  and   steam  Norfidk  was  occu})ied  without  rcsistjmoo  by  a 

^■iin  awaiting  its  arrival.     The  federal  detachment  from  Fortress  Monroe  under  Gen. 

1 1  ad  meanwhile  been  reiinforced  by  8  or  Wool,   and  the    iron-plated  vessel    Merrimao 

Ml  rams  fitted  out  under  authority  from  was  blown  up  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 

ir  (lc])urtment  by  Col.  Charles  Kllet.    The  his  hands.     The  Monitor  and  several  other 
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vessels,  indadfiig  two  new  and  fonnidnble  thej  weresnnportedbT'UiediTiMiitQf  Bcis^ 

iron-dad  gnnboata,  were  sent  np  the  James  zelman  and  Xearnj,  and  enabled  to  mtisLi's 

river  to  operate  against  Richmond,  bnt  mel  the  contest  till  reinforcements  were  Vr  zzti 

with  obstructions  near  Fort  Darling,  a  few  miles  across  by  Bunner,  when  the  eooMcnttt  i  m 

below  the  city,  and  were  driven  back  with  loss  repulsed  and  the  ground  thnt  had  been  \m  tm 

(May  16).     The  Monitor,  though  repeatedly  recovered.    The  attack  was  renewed  tb<  C'r. 

struck,  was  uninjured,  bnt  could  not  elevate  day,  bnt  the  federal  troops  were  ercfrvSt 

her  guns  enough  to  produce  any  impression  on  victorious.   Their  loss  was  officially  repordi  u 

the  fort,  which  was  situated  on  a  nigh  bluff.  6,789  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    Hie  r'^ 

Another  check  was  experienced  in  the  valley  of  federates  were  led  by  Gen.  Joeeph  E.  JcAatA*  t, 

the  Shenandoah,  where  Gen.  Banks,  after  pene-  who  was  wounded  on  the  first  day.    N<>  iC-  ff 

etrating  100  miles  and  driving  the  enemy  be-  battle  of  importance  occurred  nntfl  Jqbc  t^  rt 

yond  Harrisonburg,  was  ordered  to  send  most  of  which  time  8  army  corps  had  crossed  the  C  & 

his  troops  to  McDowell.  While  thus  weakened,  ahominy.    The  confederatefl  had  been  k«^  .i 

having  barely  6,000  men  left,  he  was  attacked  reinforced,  and  McdeUan,  convinced  c<f  *Jii 

by  20,000  confederate  troops  imder  Gen.  J.  T.  impossibility  of  defending  hia  ertqided  \d^ 

Jackson,  and  his  advance,  consisting  of  900  men  with  the  force  at  his  dispMal,  reserved  to  tro 

under  Col.  Kenley,  was  cut  off  at  Front  Royal,  fbr  his  base  of  operations  to  the  Jsbms  nT>* 

May  28.    By  a  prompt  retreat  Banks  saved  The  supplies  were  accordingly  shipped  ii  *:- 

the  rest  of  his  army  and  nearly  all  his  baggage,  White  House,  and  the  army  prepared  tr>  =>  • 

retiring  into   Maryland,  closely  pursu^   by  by  the  left  flank.    On  the  evening  of  tb«  ^*: 

Jackson  as  &r  as  the  Potomac.    This  event  the  enemy  under  Jackson  Ml  with  orervlclr: 

caused  the  greatest  alarm  in  Washington,  it  ing  force  upon  McOlellan's  right  wing  tt  Iks  •  r 

being  at  first  supposed  that  the  whole  army  Dam,  and,  though  driven  back  late  at  t\r\ 

from  Richmond  was  about  to  cross  into  Mary-  renewed  the  attack  in  heavier  namUrs  ' « 

land.     The  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  next  morning.    The  federala  under  Fitx .'  .i 

York,  and  the  New  England  states  were  tele-  Porter  fell  back  to  Gaines*s  hill,  where  a  \  !•  *<} 

graphed  to  send  on  more  troops,  and  several  contest  was  muntained  until  nighu  the  c«i 

mihtia  regiments  immediately  set  out  for  Balti-  body  of  the  army  being  at  the  aame  not 'S- 

more  and  the  Potomac.    Jackson  however  re-  gaged  along  its  entire  line.     That  night  acd  t:  • 

treated  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.    Yre-  next  day  the  whole  army  and  its  tnsn  ^tr* 

mont,  by  forced  marches  across  the  mountains,  moving  toward  the  Jamea^  Franklin  with  *: 

endeavored  to  intercept  him,  but  succeeded  6th  army  corps  being  left  to  cover  the  n^>  * 

only  in  overtaking  his  rear  f^uard  and  forcing  a  Every  step  of  the  march  was  obstinstcl.i  c  - 

battle  at  Cross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg,  June  puted.    The  passage  of  the  White  Oak «« .'• 

8,  in  which  Jackson  was  worsted.    Another  especially,  June  80,  was  attended  with  r  ' 

engagement  took  place  the  next  day  at  Port  slaughter,  being  accomplished  only  afters  I." 

Republic,  on  the  Shenandoah,  where  Jackson  at-  which  lasted  all  day.    On  July  1  the  ar- 

tacked  the  advance  of  Gen.  Shields^s  corps,  and  reached  the  James  river,  and  there  tbej  ««*• 

forced  it  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  when  again  attacked  at  Malvern  hifls  but  dife v<-> 

he  was  in  turn  repulsea.   Gen.  McClellan  mean-  their  assailants  more  completely  than  in  s} 

while  slowly  followed  the  confederate  army  up  previous  engagement  of  the  6  days*  fidit   T  .' 

the  Torktown  peninsula,  until  on  May  20  he  night  they  marched  to  Harriaon^s  Ladi^.v  t 

reached  the  Ohickahominy,  a  small  tributary  position  of  greater  strength  some  distsort  r'^ 

of  the  James  river,  flowing  through  a  swampy  low,  and  about  17  m.  from  Richmond,  « '  ** 

tract  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  16  m.  ftom  Ricn-  they  remained   until  Aug.  14,  prDtc<'i«i    ' 

mond.    Here  a  delay  was  caused  by  the  neoes-  a  large  fleet  of  gunboats.    The  Men!    - 

sity  of  constructing  bridges  and  roads.    Con-  during  these  6  days  was  reported  as  L6^'  • 

tinual  skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  the  27th  a  ed,  7,701  wounded,  and  6,958  missisir;  •- 

sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  Hanover  Court  16,224.    The  corps  of  Freniont,  Bankji  r^ 

House,  16  m.  N.  of  Richmond,  where  Gen.  Htz  McDowell  were  consolidated,  Jnne  2f,  -*' 

John  Porter  succeeded  in  cutting  off  conununi-  the  '*  army  of  Virginia,"*  and  placed  « ' ' 

cation  with  Richmond  over  the  Fredericsburg  the  command  of  M^or-Oen.  Pope.    Ic  *  :- 

railroad.    Portions  of  the  army  had  meanwhile  sequence  of  this  appointment  G^  Frnr  " 

crossed  the  Ohickahominy,  and  by  the  end  of  asked  leave  to  retire  from  active  semrr.  t 

the  month  the  extreme  advance  was  at  Fair  was  replaced  by  Gen.  6igeL    On  JqIt  1  *. 

Oaks,  6  miles  from  Richmond;  the  extreme  president  called  for  800,000  more  to!"**"'^ 

left  was  on  or  near  James  river;    and  the  to  serve  during  the  war.    On  the  lltbV^  '^ 

right  extended  to  the  White  Houro,  on  the  Gen.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  cinnraii 

Pamunkey,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  Sz^'f*» 

York.    It  was  here  that  the  array  had  its  de-  general-in-chicf.  Gen.  Grant  socceedizur '      ^ 

pot  of  supplies.    On  the  81  st  the  confederates,  command  of  the  army  of  the  Mlariasf  \-    '' 

taking  advantage  of  a  flood  in  the  Chickahom-  June  16,  Gen.  Hunter,  with  aD  the  sva: 

iny,  attaclced  tlie  advance  under  Gen.  Case^  at  forces  at  Port  Royal,  made  aa  nnncttmhi  •  "- 

Fur  Oaks,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  nver  onstration  upon  James  island  near  Chsri^^-  *- 

with  the  loss  of  their  guns  and  baggage.   There  where  the  enemy  were  intreaclMd  M  a  f-a^ 
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rl  r^ecessionTille.   The  federal  troops,  com-  by  the  order  of  July  1  was  prosecnted  with  re- 

l.d  by  Gen.  Benham,  were  repulsed  after  markable  energy ;  the  western  states  especially 

r  t)f  5  hours,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  700.  declared  themselves  ready  to  raise  more  than 

.'  1  '^th  Gen.  Morgan,  of  the  U.  8.  volun-  their  qnotas,  and  now  (Sept.  1)  the  whole  levy 

.  ^oizcd  Cmnberland  Gap,  the  main  gate  of  300,000  is  fully  armed,  equipped,  and  the 

•  irnunication  between  Kentucky  and  east-  greater  part  of  these  new  jforces  are  already  in 
.  iiiessce.  On  the  11th  the  army  under  the  field.  A  large  portion  of  them  have  been 
Cirtis  arrived  safely  at  Helena,  Ark.,  sent  to  serve  in  the  department  of  Ohio,  created 

•'-'  it  remained  till  about  Aug.  12,  when  it  Aug.  19,  comprising  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 

1  u[)on  Little  Bock.    Missouri,  Kentuc-  and  Kentucky,  and  including  Cumberland  Gap 

.■  l  Tennessee  were  now  overrun  by  gue-  and  the  region  about  it  in  Tennessee,  under  the 

ifhIs,  who  inflicted  great  damage  upon  command  of  Mjy.  Gen.  H.  G.Wright. — The  extra 

•  'i]:»)n  inhabitants.  Toward  the  latter  session  of  congress  which  began  July  4,  1861, 
'f  July,  the  provisional  governor  of  Mis-  closed  on  Aug.  6.  Its  ch ief  acts  were  for  the  pro- 
nrdered  a  draft  of  the  whole  militia  of  viding  of  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war, 

-•  ite  to  resist  them.     Murfreesborough,  and  for  this  the  duties  on  certain  imports  were 

..  was  captured  on  July  13  by  a  force  com-  increased,  and  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  was  an- 

1  cliietly  of  guerillas.    On  the  loth  the  thorized,  together  with  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 

'.'.rate  iron-clad  ram  Arkansas  engaged  a  in  treasury  notes.    The  first  regular  session  b©- 

■>t'  Flag  Officer  Davis's  flotilla  near  the  gan  Dec.  2, 1861,  and  ended  July  17, 1862.    Mr. 

1  of  the  Yazoo  river,  injured  several  of  Breckinridge,  the  late  vice-president,  who  had 

•->-c-]:«,  and  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  appeared  as  a  senator  at  the  extra  session,  was 

')  Vicksburg.     On  Aug.  4  she  left  Vicks-  expelled  for  treason  in  having  openly  embraced 

to  take  part  in  a  confederate  attack  on  the  confederate  cause,  as  were  also  two  mem- 

!t  Itougc,  and  on  the  6th  she  was  attacked  bers  of  the  house  of  representatives.     Bills 

*!iat  place  by  the  U.  8.  gunboat  Essex,  were  speedily  passed  for  the  construction  of 

n;iii(ler  W.  D.  Porter,  and  after  an  action  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  20  iron-clad 

•o  It  20   minutes  she  took  fire  and  was  vessels  of  war.    By«the  acts  of  this  session  the 

•I  lip.     At  the  same  time  the  attack  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to 

I  rate  land  forces,  some  10,000  strong,  led  issue  $150,000,000  more  treasury  notes,  to  ne- 

hii  0.  Breckinridge,  was  repelled  after  a  gotiate  $500,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to 

t  (i  action  by  the  federal  army,  about  4,500  receive  temporary  deposits  to  the  extent  of 

_'.  under  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  who  $100,000,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  and  to 

u  the  action-    The  losses  on  both  sides  issue  to  all  creditors  of  the  government  certifi- 

ii-avy.     On  Aug.  9  a  hotly  contested  bat-  cates  of  indebtedness.    A  tax  law  levying  a 

i^  fought  at  Cedar.  Mountain,  8  m.  S.  of  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  all  kinds 

IM'erCourt  House,  Va.,  between  a  corps  of  of  labor  and  the  net  profits  of  every  descrip- 

P  )I»e's  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Banks,  tion  of  business  was  passed,  as  was  also  a  tariff 

f')iifoderate  army  which  had  made  a  rapid  adding  about  5  per  cent,  to  previously  estab- 

1  ('  from  Richmond  under  command  of  lished  duties.     Slavery  was  abolished  in  the 

Taokson.     The  attack  of  the  confederates  district  of  Columbia,  and  prohibited  in  all  the 

:!>uccessful,  notwithstanding  their  superi-  territories  of  the  United  States,  present  or  to 

•f  numbers,  and  on  the  following  day  they  come.    On  the  recommendation  of  President 

I  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.    The  fed-  Lincoln,  a  resolution  was  passed  offering  to  any 

'-^  in  tliis  battle  was  about  1,500  killed,  state  which  will  abolish  slavery  an  indemnity 

u<l,  and  prisoners.    The  first  important  sutiScient  to  remunerate  the  slaveholders.    The 

ro  of  Gen.  Halleck,  in  assuming  the  chief  army  was  ordered  to  receive  within  its  lines 

..iiv\  of  the  fcderar  armies,  was  to  order  all  fugitive  slaves,  and  not  to  surrender  them 

iriny  of  the  Potomac  to  retreat  from  its  to  their  owners;   and  the  president  was  au- 

»n  at  Harrison's  landing  to  Yorktown  and  thorized  to  employ  the  slaves  in  the  military 

•  -"  Monroe,  with  a  view  to  its  transfer  to  or  naval  service  at  his  discretion,  the  slaves  of 
.  ;»i)ahannock  and  its  direct  cooperation  all  open  rebels  being  declared  free.  An  act 
"i'*  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen.  Pope,  confiscating  all  the  property  of  rebels   and 

tli-ult  and  perilous  movement  was  begun  emancipating  their  slaves  completes  the  list  of 

J.  14,  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  lead-  important  anti-slavery  measures  effected   by 

"  march  and  arriving  at  Newport  News,  this  congress.    The  supreme  court  was  reor- 

"  e  of  embarkation,  on  the  18th,  without  ganized  by  apportioning  the  judicial  circuits 

'li^tnrbed  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  corps  according  to  population,  thus  giving  to  the  free 

'•'|!-;hc'd  the  movement  with  equal  success,  states  6  of  the  9  judges.     A  homestead  act  and 

.. li.lc,  on  Aug.  4,  an  order  was  issued  by  a  Pacific  railroad  act  were  also  passed  by  tliis 

•  ^'dent  calling  for  an  additional  force  of  congress,  which  has  perhaps  encountered  more 

►  men  to  serve  for  9  months,  to  be  raised  serious  responsibility,  and  undertaken  and  car- 

:Ing.     This  order,  instead  of  checking  ried  through  a  scries  of  legislative  measures  of 

'  Mil  ir  enthusiasm,  gave  it  an  astonishmg  more  consequence  to  the  country,  than  any 

i-i.  undor  which  the  work  of  filling  up  other  congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 

.:iil>cr  of  the  300,000  volunteers  required  ernmeut. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabli  L^Dass  om  Apotmiw  ob  OiOAnsAnov,  Anuu  axb  Popuia.ti(»  ov  thk  Statb  axv 


BlitM  uid  Terrltorlti. 


Kaine 

New  Hampshire*. . . . 

TeimoDt 

Maeaachusetts* 

Bhode  Islaod* 

Connectieat*' 

New  York* 

New  Jersey* 

Pennsylvania* 

Delaware* 

Maryland* 

DUt  of  Columbia . . . 

Virginia* 

North  Carolina* 

Bonth  Carolina* 

Georgia*. 

Florida 

Alabama «..., 

MlMlasippL 

Xioniiiana  .••• 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Hiehigan 

Indiana 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Hissonri 

K#tmftf 

CaUfornia 

Oregon 

"Washington 

Nevada. 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Nebraska. 

Daeotah 

Persons  in  U.  8.  navy 

Total 


Date. 


1890 

1788 

1791 

1788 

ITW 

1788 

1783 

1787 

1787 

1787 

1788 

1790 

17S8 

1789 

1788 

1788 

1845 

1819 

1817 

1818 

1845 

1886 

1796 

1792 

180S 

1887 

1816 

1818 

1848 

1858 

1846 

1881 

1861 

1850 

1850 

1868 

1861 

1850 

1850 

1861 

1854 

1861 


Aiw 

iasqvan 
mllea. 


81,766 

9,880 

9,056 

7,800 

1,046 

4,780 

60,519 

8.880 

46,000 

8,180 

11,194 

60 

61,858 

45,000 

80,818 

68,000 

60,868 

60,788 

47,156 

41,855 

887,604 

68,198 

4^600 

87,680 

89,964 

66,848 

88,809 

65,406 

68,984 

81,850 

60,914 

67,880 

78,418 

161^500 

80,000 

176,141 

46,819 

181380 

880,000 

10^818 

182,007 

818^188 


TMbI  ps^alalioa. 


9,819,811 


ITMl 

1800. 

96,540 

151,719 

141,899 

188,769 

85,416 

154,466 

878,n7 

488,845 

69,110 

69,188 

888,141 

851,009 

840,180 

686,756 

184,188 

811,949 

484,878 

608,861 

69,096 

64,878 

819,788 

841,648 

•  •  •  • 

li.008 

748,808 

880,900 

898,761 

478.108 

849,078 

845,691 

8S,64a 

•  •  •  • 

169,101 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,860 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

86^791 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

106,609 

78,077 

890,956 

•    B    •    • 

46^ 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    •   • 

•  ■  •   • 

•  •    •• 

•  •    *    • 

•  •    •  • 

•  ■    •    • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,876 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  t  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  «  « 

■  •  e  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ft  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,989,887 

&,80^987 

ISiflL 


998.706 
914,860 
217,718 
478,040 

77,081 
968,048 
969,049 
94^656 
810,091 

78,674 
880,546 

84,088 
974,688 
666,600 
416.116 
909^488 


40,869 
76^ 


961,797 

406,511 

980,760 

4,769 

94,690 

19,889 


90,846 


•  •  •  • 
«  •  »  • 

•  ••• 

«•  •  • 


7,889,814 


998,886 
944,161 
985.764 
688,887 
88,059 
975,909 

1,878,818 
877,675 

1,049,458 

78,749 

407,860 

88,080 

1,0664)79 
688,889 
608,741 
840^987 

•  •  •  • 

187,901 

7^448 

168,407 

•  «  •  • 

14,878 
488,818 
664-817 
681,484 
Bi.89v 
147,178 

65,8U 


66,686 

•  •  •  « 

•  a  •• 


•  •   «  4 

•  •   •  < 

•  «    •   I 


9,688,191 


899.466 

869,898 

880,658 

610.408 

97,199 

897,676 

1^8,608 

830,888 

1,848,888 

7^748 

447,040 

89JB84 

1^11,406 

787,987 

661,166 

616,888 

84.780 

809,587 

186,681 

916,789 

a  •  •  • 

80J888 
681,904 
687,917 
987,906 

81,689 
848.081 
157,445 


140,466 


•  •  «  « 


I. 


6,818 


601,TBt 
984.674 
991.948 
787.«99 
108.880 
806.978 

9;48a.291 
878^806 

1,7»4.088 

T8,08S 

470,019 

48.719 

1,980.797 
758,419 
694.89S 
69l,8n 
64,4n 
690.754 
875.451 
869,411 

-  •  •  • 

97,574 

8it.910 
779.888 
1,619,467 
919,967 
686.866 
474.188 

•  •  «  • 

48kllS 
888,70t 

•  ••  • 
.  •  •  • 

•••  • 


4,104 


6611« 
S17j:4 
8144« 
99t.S]l 
147.5tt 
8T4L7M 

8,|B97JN 
48IJBB6 

t,811,M 

njxa 

61J|»7 
1,4I1.«1 

smjm 

904.196 
87.40 

7n,a 


617.7tt 
918J9K 

909^1. 

1,25,711 
i,i8oijn9 

8»7,«4. 
9«8,414 

86M7> 
aBCJ»l- 

19U14, 

48I,0M, 

•  «  •  •  I 

IM94' 

•  •*•         I 

11J»1 


18,866,080  1 17,048,468 1  98,]fU7<  vW 


Tabu  IL— Total  Fbo  Colobbd  avd  fiLATs  Potulatioii,  1190— 18lflL 

ITN. 

1800. 

1110. 

ISM. 

104. 

IMft 

BUtei 

, 

and  Territorlw. 

Fre* 

eol'd. 

SUT«t. 

rrc€ 

eolortd. 

BISTCf. 

Miorad. 

•ISTM. 

FrM 
eolored. 

BUvw. 

fire^ 

Slavm 

PMi     ; 

,« 

Maf^^A 

688 
680 

■  ■  •  ■ 

168 

818 
856 

•  •  •  • 

8 

969 
•70 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

989 

7S6 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  a  • 

1.190 
401 

9 
• 

1J» 

New  Hampshire 

S 

Vermont 

855 

17 

657 

•  •  •  • 

750 

•  •  e  • 

908 

«  •  ■  • 

8^1 

7» 

•       « 

Massachnsetts . . 

6,468 

•  •  •  • 

6,458 

•  •  •  • 

6,787 

•  •  «  • 

4.740 

0  0  •• 

T,0«8 

1 

^J•. 

Bhode  Island... 

8,469 

OSS 

8,804 

881 

8,609 

108 

8,664 

4S 

8.541 

n 

!.». 

f 

Connecticut .... 

8,801 

8,759 

6,880 

951 

6,458 

810 

7,8U 

97 

8.047 

96 

«^l* 

» 

New  York 

4,654 

81.884 

10,874 

80,848 

95,888 

A017 

89,279 

io,o«« 

44,870 

15 

BA^OST 

1 

New  Jersey .... 

8,768 

11,488 

4,402 

18,488 

7,848 

10,851 

18,460 

7,557 

9,954    Il,0J4i 

n 

Pennsylvania... 

6,587 

8,787 

14,661 

1,706 

98,498 

796 

80,808 

811 

404.   47.^' 

u 

Delaware 

8,899 

8,887 

8,868 

6,158 

18,186 

4,177 

18,95b 

4.509 

15,S55 

Z,W\   WJ9, 

•• 

Maryland 

8,043 

108,066 

19,587 

105,685 

88,987 

111.508 

89,780 

107.897 

68,9g 

108J»4>   41.07*1 

•* 

Dist  Columbia.. 

■  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

,7S8 

8,844 

8,549 

6,895 

4,048 

4,877 

M68 

4.1191     8J41. 

4  4 

-  —   • 

Vliginla 

18,766 

898.487 

90,124 

845,796 

80,570 

892,518 

86,&b9 

48M58 

47.84H 

449,75: 

4»,'« 

• 

North  Carolina . 

4,975;  100,578 

7,048 

188,296 

10.266 

16S.824 

14,612 

205.017 

19,543 

845.601 

t^Tfa 

»*  • 

Bonth  Carolina.. 

1,801  >  107,094 

8.185 

146.151 

4.554 

196365 

6,826 

998.475 

7,9«1 

815,401 

M74 

K    • 

Georgia 

Florida 

898 

•  •  *  • 

89,864 

•  •  ■  • 

1,019 

•  V  •  • 

59,404 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,801 

e  •  •  • 

105,818 

•  •  •  • 

1,768 

•  •  ■  • 

149,664 

9,484 

644 

917,581 
15.501 

61; 

Alabama 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  B  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

•   K  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

671 

41.«79 

1,679 

117.549 

vm 

X    rt 

Mississippi 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

162 

8,489 

840 

17,OS8 

456 

88,914 

619 

45.694!     1J>M 

It" 

Louisiana 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  0 

7,656 

84,660 

10,476 

69,064 

14710 

]Q9>sH     &>i 

;<■ .  i 

Arkansas 

e  •  »  • 

•  «  •  • 

«  ■  •  • 

■  •   •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  »  * 

69 

1,617 

141  > 

*^'*^*      -*5 

Tennessee 

861 

8,417 

809 

18,fi84 

1.817 

44.585 

8,787 

60.107 

4.536' 

141.406       Ut4 

!•     ' 

Kentucky 

114 

11,880 

741 

40,848 

1,718 

80,541 

^ISi 

196,788 

4.917; 

16M1*     f*^'* 

l3L^* 

Ohio 

•  •  •  • 

887 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1,R99 

.... 

4,788 

•  •  •  • 

9,568 

6;    KM 

Michigan 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  «  ft  ■ 

120 

94 

174 

•  »  •  • 

861 

41 

7*7 

i 

In<1lans 

•  •  •  • 

163 

186 

898 

887 

1,280 

190 

4.«i9 

8 

T.144 

s 

IlliooU 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  0  • 

•  •  •  • 

618 

166 

457 

917 

1,«7 

747 

4^ 

• 

Wisconsin 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  « 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

1^ 

«J 

Iowa. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

e  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  ft  «  » 

«  >  •  * 

171 

•• 

Missouri 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

607 

8,011 

847 

10,888 

669 

96,691 

tS4 

!"> 

Totsl 

69,466 

697,897 

106.895 

898,441 

196,446 

1,191,864 

838,504. 

1,6SS,185 

8it,at9i 

8.009.40 

^•-- 

^  The  18  original  states  of  the  Union.    The  yean  giron  an  those  In  which  they  each  ratlOi^O  the  Mnal  esceOts 


f  ft 


ITNITED  STATES 


7«> 


Tabu  IIT.— PowrLATiosr,  sTSTnrcinsBZD  bt  Colok,  Coxditiott.  aitd  Sex,  1S50  akd  18C0.* 


i-  Titorles. 


..'i»p«iljiro. 


lOI'tl^i , 

1-- Hid , 

'       ^^     •••••■< 

.V  iiiia , 

.  r  i' 


'  Columbia.. 

.,1 

•     nilina 

(  .i:oUux.... 
J 


Whites.! 


UaJca. 


l!S». 


Wl 


-'n. 


i 


MCO. 


.<• , 


296,745 
l.%,9ti<J 
16i),6,SS 

70,;i40 

171>,8S4 

1,544.4S9 

2;i3,4.V2 

1,142,7:^^ 

85,74<; 

211,187 

1S,494 

45l.3tK» 

137.747 
260,2;« 

25,7(M) 
219,4S3 
156,2^7 
141,243 

&4,b69 

a'),?74 

aS2,2iJ5 
«92,>04 
1,004,117 
20s.46,5 
.'iOC.173 
44:).M4 
IW.Jiol 
8,095 
100,SS7 
812,%7 

84*708 

bsias 


«,020 
81,725 


I860. 


Females. 


10.026.402    13.S69.434 


816,M0 
159,963 
16s,415 
692,244 
b2,8»r2 
221, S!.^ 

l,9l<i.;{,>t 
>V22,T3:i 

1,427,940 
4,\940 
250,  si9 
29,5*5 
62S,S97 
814,267 
146.201 
801,08:} 
41,129 
270,271 
150,275 
189,7aS 
22h,797 
171,501 
422,  SI  0 
474,211 

1,171,720 
391,127 
693,409 
b9\952 
406,796 
93.931 

56:3.144 

68,ft92 

270.510 

81,515 

8,420 

6.U)2 

20.224 

49,046 

82.«)4 

16,719 

2,797 


lUO. 


1 


285,068 
161,496 
153,744 
501.:w7 

1S3.215 
5<»3,s36 
2^32.1*57 
1,115,426 

35,423 
200,756 

19.447 
443,50i) 
280,  (K);) 
136,>J6 
2W,339 

21,498 
207.031 
189,4^31 
114,248 

69.iri5 

76,815 
874.601 
808,fH>9 
950,9;33 
186,606 
470,976 
400,490 
140,405 
2,343 

90,994 
279,017 

'6,927 
4,949 


5,310 
29,300 


1800. 


810,422 
160.016 
1W.074 
629.220 

S>,:>06 

229,002 

1,921.376 

823,900 

1,421,320 

44,049 
259,079 

81,179 
618,514 
810.8*3 
145,187 
290.505 

86,619 
256,100 
167,020 
leL-^l 
192,497 
152.090 
40(3,972  i 
445,306  ; 
1,181,118! 
851,187  j 
645,531  , 
61A371 
867,914  I 

79,065 
819,917 
C00,3r,5 

47,087 
105.398 

20,8'22 

3,144 

710 

19.990 

44,3>*. 
1.577 

12,040 
2,(V40 


Total. 


1»60. 


9,526.606  1 13.l:i3.s90 


681,813 
817,450 
813,402 
985.450 
1*3.875 
8«y3,(Kj9 

8,048,:i25 
46r),r>«H) 

2,258.100 
71.109 
417,943 
87,941 
694.s<H> 
653,028 
274,5653 
621,572 
47,203 
420,514 
295,718 
255,491 
154,0:34 
102.189 
756,8:36 
761,413 

1,9;>5,050 
39:.,071 
977,154 
&40,OJ34 
804.756 
6,0.')8 
191.881 
692,004 

m  •  »  • 

91. 635 
13,087 


11.880 
61,525 


19,55:3,008 


I860. 


Free  eulored. 


Males. 


lUJO. 


620,952 

325,579 

814,:3.S9 

l,221,4t>4 

170,058 

451,1)20 

8,831,7130 

640,699 

2,849,2«iO 

90,5'«9 

615.918 

60,704 

1,(U7,411 

031,100 

291,388 

691,.'y$8 

77.748  1 
626.431 
85:3,901 
a57,<529 
421,294 
824.191  I 
820.782 
919,517 
2,802,S3S 
742.314 
1,839,<HH) 
1,7(V4,828 
774.710 
17."3,596  ' 
67:1.S44 
1,003,509  I 
lo0.r)79  ' 
875,908  1 
62,337  I 
11,.'*64  ] 
6,M2 
40,214 
98.431 
34,231 
28,759 
4,aS7 


27,f»<«,814 


726 

200 

875 

4.424 

1,788 

8,820 

28.4.V2 

11,798 

25,309 

9.035 

86,192 

4.248 

20,(»02 

13.298 

4,131 

•1,375 

418 

1,050 

474 

T,479 

211 

814 

8,117 

4.80.3 

12,091 

1,431 

6,715 

2,777 

366 

21 

105 

1,361 

•  •  •  • 

S72 
120 


14 
17 


I860. 


20'>.724  !  2:54,fKX> 


Females. 


1850. 


659 

630 

25:3 

260 

871 

848 

4,469 

4,640 

1.831 

1,932 

4,136 

8,873 

23,178 

26,617 

12.312 

12,012 

26,5373 

28,257 

9,889 

9,088 

89,746 

89,531 

4,702 

6,811 

27.721 

28,881 

14,880 

14,165 

4,548 

4,829 

1,669 

1,556 

454 

614 

1,254 

1,209 

882 

456 

6,279 

9,983 

181 

166 

72 

294 

8.^38 

8,305 

5.101 

6,148 

18,:393 

12,588 

8,507 

1,152 

5.791 

6,r47 

3,S09 

2,0.'i9 

653 

270 

126 

IS 

5sl 

168 

1,697 

1,257 

286 

•  •  •  • 

2,827 

90 

76 

67 

26 

•  •  •  • 

86 

•  •  •  « 

13 

10 

46 

6 

87 

.... 

85 

0 
. . .  • 

I860. 


608 

241 

88S 

6.1 8S 

t,12I 

4,491 

26.82t 

18,006 

80,476 

9,940 

44,196 

6,420 

80.821 

15,583 

6,366 

1,831 

478 

1,486 

891 

10,868 

174 

72 

8,762 

6,688 

18,266 

8,222 

6,637 

8.819 

619 

188 

628 

1,875 

8:39 

1,250 

AS 

4 

10 

17 

40 

9 

82 


•  •  a  ■ 


225,771  I  253.996 


!  , 


It 


JJre. 


.•ft-*. 
.ii<l.. 
it.. . 

k. 


'-■  y  •• 

■  aJiia. . 

1 

.  iinhla 

.•)!.n  I 

ilol.ii.'i 

I    

•.1,... 

.1 

%    .  ,  » •  ■ 

•  ' 

\ 

Free  colored. 


ToUl. 


IHM. 

1,35^1 

520 

713 

9.064 

8,070 

7.093 

49.009 

23.^10 

53,020 

]s,073 

74,723 

10,0.^9 

f>4,;3:33 

27,403 

8,900 

2,931 

9.52 

t.205 

9.1(» 

17,402 

,*397 

608 

0.422 

iM.Oll 

•J5,279 


IS60. 


1,:V27 

494 

709 

9,0.  .2 

8,952 

8,027 

49.«M>J^ 

25.318 

56,849 

19,n29 

&3,942 

11.131 

6^,(^42 

80.403 

9,914 

8,;'<M) 

932 

2,090 

773 

18,047 

3:>5 

144 

7,3<M) 

10,084 

8»>,»>}4 


Slares. 


Males. 


Females. 


1850. 


96 

•  •  ■  • 

1,174 

45,944 

1,422 

240,002 

144,5S1 

1S7.T50 

1S8,S'^7 

19.804 

I71.S04 

154.074 

125.874 

2S.700 

2:<.0.')8 

118.;s^) 

105,00:3 


lij60. 


860 

41,313 

1,212 

W9.4«v3 

10'l,t09 

190.r.71 

229.193 

31.:i48 

217.760 

219.:iOl 

1 71.977 

91,189 

50,174 

13t>,:'.70 

11:3,009 


1S50. 


16B0. 


140 

•  •  •  • 

1,116 

44,424 

2,2«>') 

231,906 

143  907 

197.223 

192.S25 

19,,'.06 

171,040 

154.020 

118.9:{5 

29,401 

2:3,442 

120.079 

105,918 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


12 

•  •  •  • 

938 

42.876 

1.973 

241.8S2 

16-l,r,90 

20:.,S35 

2:3:1.1  M)5 

80.397 

217,314 

217.3:iO 

159,749 

gi..S77 

54,941 

139,:M9 

112,474 


TotaL 


Anregats 


I80O. 


286 

'  2.290 

90.:308 

8,087 

472,.V28 

%2^S548 

8M,9>1 

&sl.0y2 

39,:U0 

842.^44 

8<J9,^78 

244.S>9 

.'i^.lOl 

47.100 

239.4.')9 

210,981 


1860. 


18 

'  1*798 

87.  W9 

3,1  >5 

490, ''r»5 

3:51.<'.V,) 

402.100 

402,19  S 

61,745 

4.sr>.osi 

4:W.<W1 

3:<  1,720 

l>«2,:.oo 

111,115 

27:..7iu 

225,4  n3 


ISoO. 


6S.S.169 
817.976 
814.120 
994,r)14 
147.545 
870,792 

8,<.97.;594 
4s9,f>,V. 

2,311.786 

91,M2 

68:3,0;}4 

61,087 

1,421,001 
WV.»,039 
C0>r.07 
9<»0.lN'b 
87.445 
771,023 
C<H>,rv20 
617,702 
2 12,. '.92 

l,CHr.',717 

9^2.105 

1.9^«».:V29 


I88O1 


628.279 
820,078 
315,098 

1,231,006 
174,620 
460,147 

8,880,736 
072,1 ';i5 

2,900.115 
112,210 

es7.(^9 

75.080 

1,590,318 

992,022 

70.-l,708 

1,057,286 

140,125 

961,201 

791,305 

7(H.0O3 

6fU,215 

4:V.,450 

1,1 09,  sO  J 

1.1. v..  084 

2,:-s9,r>02 


*.  n*nn  returns  forl8fi«)ftre  not  yi't  (.Tnly,  1^)2)  oflRcL^lly  pnMishcd.     Thi?  folio  win?  table  ciubixlics  the  latest 

1,1  If,.'  numWrs  const-nucntly  vary  to  Romi'  cxtont  from  those  civon  In  previous  articl*»j». 

.n.r  t;i-\c«i  Indians  an«l  Chino^e  :is  follows:  Maine,  5;  Vormont,  20;  Ma.«i.*achu.st'ttji,  ,'32;  Rhode  Island.  19 :  Con 
lO;   N«  w   York,  140;  IVnnpyhania,  7;  Vlrtrinia,  112;  North  Carolina,  1,15"<;   South  Carolina,  Ks;    (k'ordo.  38; 
:   .M.il'iina,  16<>;  Mi5^is^ipI^^.  2;  Loui-siana,  173;  Ti-xa-s  4o3;  Arkan>a.s  4<;  Tennossco,  6<»;  Kt-nturky.  3:3;  ()hi«i, 

■  r,,   2,51.'>:  Indianju  290;  Illinol«i,  82;  Wis.consln.  l,ol7;  Minnesota,  2,:i09;  Iow:i,  OTi;  Misv.url,  20;  'Kan«ai»,  1^9; 
.  "7 '"«;<  iinchidin::  23.140  ChinoK');  Or<eon.  177;  Washington,  420;  rt.ih.&9;  Now  Moxiro.  10.riO7;  Nebr.ivLa,  08; 

_'^  ;   Di.-trict  of  CohimM.a,  1 ;  total,  0o,409,  of  whom  87,329  were  lo'lians  and  23,140  Chinese,  and  42,078  males 
I  7. 2-49  ol  LHjiii  races  in  Califuritia)  femalo*. 
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Tabu 

v.— DaonnAL  Imobsabs  m  ojon.  or  Pofvlatiov  bt  Clamis. 

• 

ffli  An  if  TirrilAriAtt 

Imnu*  p«r  MBi.  of  totftl  population. 

InerraM  per  cent,  of  white  population. 

IMW. 

1110. 

ISM. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

I8«a 

1800. 

1810. 

1930.    1    1830. 

1440. 

law. 

16.86 
11.76 
7.61 
85.17 
86.26 
.88 

2ai4 

88.40 
84.72 
21.68 
81.84 
8a75 
80.77 
14.05 
6.97 
87.98 
68.92 
27.24 
65.18 
61.28 

nai6 

18.18 
28.99 
80.15 
86.74 
48.97 
79.14 
891.10 

84"r02 
82.78 

•  • 

•  • 
■  « 

•  • 

87.74 

MO. 

67.16 

29.50 

80.84 

11.76 

.02 

6.40 

72.51 

16.10 

88.67 

8.76 

6.82 

lies 

21.42 
8a75 
96.87 

»  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  ■ 

195.05 
202.86 

•  • 

•  • 
»  • 

•  « 

•  • 
m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60.74 
16.65 
40.95 
11.58 
11.44 
4.40 
6345 
15.86 
84.49 
18.07 
11.42 
70.46 
10.78 
16.19 
20.12 
65.78 

•  • 

83^95 

•  • 

•  • 

147.84 

80.45 
18.90 

a29 
10.86 

7.88 

6.02 

48.14 

18.04 

89.55 

.10 

7.04 
87.58 

9.81 
15.00 
21.11 
85.08 

«  • 

8^97 
100.89 

•  • 

61*65 

88.89 

10.81 

19.04 

16.65 

17.02 

8.17 

89.76 

15.58 

88.47 

6.50 

9.74 

80.57 

18.71 

15,52 

86.62 

6.66 

4.02 

80.85 

11.95 

4.18 

86w60 

16.86 

87.87 

1.74 

6.14 

9.74 

8.84 

2.09 

16.22 
11.74 
7.59 
84.S1 
a\57 
19.62 
87.58 
81.14 
84.09 
17.22 
84.04 
18,24 
14.60 
15.86 
12.47 
81.07 
60.52 
115.12 
61.46 
46.92 

80.62 
20.92 
25.98 
80.88 
67.84 
44.11 
78.S1 
86.88 

46*85 
n.75 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

7.78 

8.55 

.82 

83.79 

18.85 

8110 

85.81 

87.27 

85.71 

88.60 

17.84 

45.25 

12.27 

14.28 

6.28 

16.68 

60.60 

84.97 

80.48 

80.99 

188.87 

107.45 

10.68 

17.64 

18.14 

68.38 

86.68 

101.04 

164.06 

2,780.70 

251.14 

7a85 

810.40 

894.64 

854.07 

61.98 

67.1S 

29.61 

80.76 

1L6« 

I.IS 

&21 

77.00 

14.81 

8&19 

7.64 

&C7 

1*6182 
17.19 
40.00 
92.25 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

186U7 
194.28 

60.91 
16.67 
40.96 
11.68 
12.08 

4.81 
65.22 
16.26 
84.24 
11.05 

8.68 
69.73 

7.W 
11.44 

9.14 
48.01 

•  • 

844166 

•  e 
t  • 

185.89 

60.26 

408.26 

421.96 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

80.66  88.94 

86.65 

6.69 

4.09 

80.82 

18.78 

4.88 

86.96 

17.09 

87.95 

1.66 

9.80 

11.22 

6.70 

8.54 

.47 

37.86 

61.98 

76.0.S 

154.21 

77.16 

200.62 
19.57 
18.99 
61.80 

574.91 
99.97 

20456 

•  • 

•  » 

162'.14 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7.78 

rnpshiro 

• 

18.98 

a24 

10.9S 

&81 

4.6S 

45.0(1 

1Z.46 

89.86 

♦.14 

10.67 

40.61 

9.84 

1    10.47 
19.12 

i   16.88 
17.89 
8.40 
40.58 
16.64 
28.78 
4.19 
11.86 
21.88 
15.12 

2.67 
.36 

s.  tts 

I-,ind 

88.96 
18.65 

■  'M'Ut 

t.rk 

•-.y 

'. ,  .ania 

24.87 
25.69 
89.00 
86.20 

r     I 

87.44 

:.\ 

93.49 

'  of  Columbia ... . 
,  i  

60.29 
17.08 

I  irolina. 

11.86 

18.79 

14.19 

<  aroliaa. 

16.60      8.27 

10.85 
80.36 

•  • 

8i3l*.18 
118.87 

«  • 

67I46 

8.60 
66.57 

122.82 

67.02 

1  8L8S 

104.07 
57.60 

6,21 

.ft  ....•.••«.••.•■• 

6U7 

88.78 
66.86 

18.43 

1 

64.77 

1 

•Pl 

.a , . 

112.91 
81.08 
40.63 

221.09 

174.96 

68.85 

88.45 
19.70 
8998 

"^ ,.. 

>  c 

118.91 

61.28 

81.90 

61.81 

866.65 

188.07 

186.17 

•  • 

•  • 

110.94 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

90.86 
81.60 
18.36 
68.01 

670.90 
99.94 

808.44 

•  • 

•  • 

178.18 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 

•  • 

178.63 

99.88 

9.85 

.\y 

8a98    8a82 
40S.67  151.96 
..     1   86.81 
402.97  fi00.24i 

84.05,  19.12 
151.98   61.00 

86.08  264.87 
610.12  182.85 

80.84 

17.89 

ill 

87.89 
87.14 

5     .,.., 

>AJi 

:j 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 

•  • 

•  • 

849.68 

■  • 

■  • 

819.48 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

867.68 

0  • 

•  • 

88dl00 

•  • 
»  ■ 
0  • 

•  ■ 

188u2S 

•  • 

•  0 

105.06 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

101.49 

164.10 

8,745.19 

851.29 

79.79 

I^vico 

810.64 

899.96 

864.83 

61.88 

I  

85.02 

86.45 

38.18 

33.49    82.67 

85.871 

85.58 

85.68 

86.18 

34.11 

_84.08 

84.72 

8&19 

(I  and  TcrritoriM, 

lucf HM*  per  MBt.  of  fro*  colorod  popolatiof 

1. 

iBcreMO  per  cent,  of  tUto  popoJalioa. 

I80O. 

ISIO. 

i-^ao. 

1830 

1*40. 

IK&O. 

Ib60. 

IMXt. 

1810. 

16i0. 

1830. 

IMO. 

I8M. 

I8M. 

62.04 

85.87 

118,48 

16.10 

•4.75 

90.28 

122.90 

59.87 

122.74 

112.05 

148.52 

67.68 

41.56 

76.  &4 

166.08 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18.45 
18.81 
84.64 
4.41 
9.28 
21.06 

144.19 
78.16 
64.46 
68.87 
78.21 

225.54 
59.90 
45.76 
42.98 
76.74 

•  • 

81.86 

•  « 

82(121 
181.17 
468.50 

141.10 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
m  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

♦4.12 
•18,96 

2a09 
♦28.15 

18.86'     •.07 
♦11.09|  ♦ai6 

•11.87 

•18.46 

•18.94 

4.80 

6.76 

11.01 

1     MS 

4.77 

;     6l12 

1     9.13 

!    12.04 

'    10.41 

6.97 

9.59 

7.68 

18.01 

♦2.5S 

16.11 

•81.40 

6.73 

♦14.61 

♦77.47 

12.66 

1.85 

48.80 

164.15 

♦8.49 

80.04 1 

138.22 

207.21 

487.18, 

18.94 

296.67 

♦41.64 

•  • 

•  • 

•94.98 

•  • 

♦M.97 

•  • 
»   ■ 

•  • 

♦71*65 

■  • 
•  • 

♦86!65 

•  0 

•  • 

♦64'.68 

♦64L66 

•  • 

♦7*0.58 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

♦64196 

♦1*2.09 
.70 

♦21.45 
5.21 
17.38 
17.71 
85.85 
52.65 
85.22 
58.74 
45.82 

186.26 
80.80 
15.75 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

sblio 

0  ■ 
ft  • 
ft  • 

•  e 

'  nipshire... .,.,., 

» 

20.40    •2.43 
.04      4.66 
♦1.52        .19 
21.55      8.53 
15.57     63.24 
68.86    46.89 
84.27,   85.58 
•1.85,   22.85 
17.10,    83.24 
68.%0,   61.97 
20.67 1    28.85 
42.33    83.74 
49.h9'    16.(V1 

•17.18    ^1.64 
82.99      4.55 
•9.07,    13.34 

>ftt9- 

I      lUj 

•  • 

.72 

11.49 

14.97 

86.16 

6.71 

♦5.08 
♦1.91 
18.14 
12.06 
>     6.82 

♦6&58,  ^67.40!  ^68.70  ^74.22:  ♦82.00 

'•K 

»  l.^ia. 

♦4.60  ^26^1 8 

8.74;  ♦12.64 

*54.84  ♦58.89 

♦80.76,  ^82.11 

8.52      6.55 

♦82.82;  ♦99.251  ♦9466 

♦30.35  ♦70.17,  ^70.09 

♦78.45i  ♦90.99' ♦84.11 

7.94;  ♦26.99  ^20.86 

♦3  68    ♦4.09  ♦12.87 

ft  ft 
•  • 

♦81I48 

i 

17.26    20.86 

*8.59 

1 ..•.., 

85.90 
5.28 

16.31 
4.48 

20:iO 
8,98 

20.81 
H.26 

66.30     18.20    ^4.04 
17.84'    18.51       asr   10.49 
82.58    26.65    21.43    19.79 
86.46    84.35    81.62    22.02 

♦28.28 
4.40 

.08 

a68 

89.16 

65.90 

115.68 

197.81 

68.71 

885.64 
29.27 
10.31 

♦50.00 

■  • 

♦65l6S 

•• 

•  ft 

132.11 

0  • 

•  • 
«  « 

•  • 

♦ia79 
!     8.88 

,   14.74 

'  i''jana 

1     4.5^ 

•8.10 

41.00 

10.74!     6.46 

102.99    77.12    42.281 

45.35 

1*^.68 

100.09 

68.67 

182  99 

76.76 
80.36 

•  • 

♦03.42 
♦18.58 

•  ■ 
0  e 

146146 

•  • 

•  • 
«  « 

;   81.10 

i 

:■?'«  

•  • 

90.68 
88.11 

•  • 

107.06 
61.06 

148.70 
45.00 

212.97 

♦8&44 

•  • 

•  • 

•48!S3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

17*5*30 
13.31 
69.50 

188.98 

67.08 

'    78.21 

102.58 
60.00 

195.04 

25S20 

• . 
«i97 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•8.19 

89.70 

163.19 

68.61 

14.07 

'    11.08 

*81.91 

*81.52 

■  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

297*64 
841.02 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  ■ 

•  • 

8S»".76 

•  • 

e  • 

827.84 
99.69 

•  • 

75.55 

•  » 

•  « 
0  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 
■  • 

•  • 

92!08 
99.26 

0  • 

79.87 
67.81 

•  • 

♦1*9.S3 
445.88 

«  • 
■  e 

289.48 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

57.09 
1   86.98 
1   40.98 

86.08 

'  .> 

•  • 

•14.40 
650.00 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 
»  • 

•  • 

•  0 
«   • 

2».73 
21.27 
4S.81 
81.25 

170.88 
97.43 

119.79 

•  • 
■  • 

17^62 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

80.75 
16.25 
86.81 
45.76 

•  265.34 
57.55 
11.08 

243.24 

•  • 
96.60 

68  32 

.. 
. . 

210.66 

185.69 

18.1T 

flLST 

1 

•  ft 

•  * 
ft  ft 

•  • 

•  ft 
ft  ■ 

:» 

81.61 

ft  • 

11.68 

•  ft 

82.28 

72.00 

25.23 

86.S7'   20.87 

12.46 

10.97 

87.97    83.40 

2a79    80.61 

2:3.81'   88.82 

2B.88 

Decreaae. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabu  YI 

,— N ATI  V  ITin  OF  THB 

WSXTB 

AHD  Fmn  CouonMD  PoPtrLATioir  or  tbi  Uxrcd  SriTiiL 

\^ 

8UtM 

and 
T«rrl- 
torlM. 

Bora  In 
tiMiUie. 

Bora 
taotiMT 

Total 
BMiTa. 

t 

1 

1 

i 

I 

i 

1 

s 

i 

a 
a 

• 

m 
a 

H 

^« 

CO 

O 

fa. 

OS 

p« 

SB 

a 

t-     :    - 

If  0>  . . . 

617,117 

84,012 

661,129 

1,949 

18,871 

682 

60 

m 

148 

IS 

58 

2 

12 

4    i 

N.  H«. 

MlJ^l 

42,686 

804,227 

1,469 

8,811 

467 

111        147 

69 

6 

6 

•  • 

1  ..'   .. 

Vt. 

S89,066 

48,SbO 

280,966 

1,546    15,877 

1,045 

57    *    218 

40 

8 

5 

a  a 

2'..'     T 

Moss... 

605,236 

184,880 

880,066 

16,685  115,917 

4,469 

214 

4,81S 

805 

178 

290 

86 

186  14    > 

R.  '.• . . 

102,641 

21,658 

124,299 

4,490    15.944 

988 

12 

230 

80 

14 

68 

2 

12;   1     : 

Conn.. 

892,658 

89,872 

882,525 

6,091     26,689 

1,916 

111 

1,671 

821 

12 

74 

2 

19'   g    ; 

N.  Y... 

2,151,196 

288,100 

2,489,296 

84,820  843,111 

28,418 

7,582  118,898 

12,516 

461 

194 

401 

2^ir  12  '. 

N.  J... 

885,429 

45,012 

480,441 

11,877 

81,092'   2,268 

166|   10,686 

942 

28 

16 

43 

8S7 

1 

Penn.. 

1,844,672 

169,947 

2,014,619 

88,048  161,7231 

7,292 

8,920!   78,592 

^^ 

101 

84 

126 

2K 

i   \:. 

Del . . . 

72,851 

11,617 

83,968 

952 

8,518 

155 

17!        848 

78 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

5 

•  • 

Md.... 

400,594 

88,322 

48a916 

8,467 

19,567 

1,098 

260    26,986 

607 

IS 

29 

6 

166 

11'    • 

D.  C... 

24,967 

17,989 

42,956 

632 

2,873 

142 

20 

1,401 

80 

20 

6 

14 

4!-.'  ■• 

Vr..... 

872,928 

62,231 

926,154 

2,998 

11,643 

947 

178 

6,511 

821 

29 

61 

4 

65;. .1   ' 

Jh.  C.  . . 

556,248 

^1,502 

677,760 

894 

667 

1,012 

7 

344 

48 

4 

12 

1 

4  ..!      : 

D.    O.  •  . 

262,160 

12,658 

274,818 

921 

4,051 

651 

10 

2,1SC 

>       474 

80 

14 

*    » 

»'..l  •■ 

6a. .... 

402,666 

11^418 

618,079 

^79 

8,202 

867 

18 

941 

177 

13 

5 

41 

11 

ll    ■•. 

Fla..... 

20,563 

24,757 

45,820 

800 

878 

182 

11 

807 

67 

70 

17 

4 

8 

4 

Ala..... 

287,512 

182,490 

420,082 

941 

8,689 

684 

67 

1,06S 

S       603 

168 

89 

4 

1 

1 

• 

Miss... 

140,885 

150,229 

291,114 

698 

1,928 

817 

10 

1,064 

\       440 

49 

2 

8 

& 

1. 

La..... 

145,474 

60,447 

205,921 

8,5M 

24,266 

1,196 

48 

17,607 

11,652 

1,417 

157 

115 

112 

ii  I'l' 

Tezaa. 

49,160 

87,898 

187,053 

1,002 

1,408 

261 

17 

8,191 

647 

62 

6 

6 

14  ..  ■    4 

Ark.. . . 

63,206 

97,189 

160,846 

196 

614 

71 

11 

61fl 

77 

8 

8 

2 

2  ..; 

TenxL  . 

685,084 

170,571 

756,655 

706 

2,640 

827 

17 

1,16£ 

245 

8 

2 

4 

67  . . ;    :> 

Ky. . . . 

Ohio  . . 

601,764 

189,117 

740,881 

2,805 

9,466 

688 

171 

18,607 

1,116 

21 

6 

27 

•8s  ..i  :•' 

1,219,482 

688,124 

1,757,556 

i 

25,660 

61,562 

6,282 

6,849 

111,267 

7,875 

28 

7 

108 

84*    1.    !% 

Mleh... 

140,64S 

200,948 

841,591 

10,620 

18,430 

2,861 

127 

10,070 

945 

10 

2 

112 

2,612    2 

i. 

Ind.... 

641,079 

890,318 

981,892 

6,550 

12,787 

1,841 

169 

28,584 

2,279 

8 

6 

86 

43  .. 

f 

m.... 

af8,618 

893,318 

789,931 

18,628    27,786| 

4,661 

672 

88,16C 

8,396 

70 

42 

83 

220  .. 

4- 

Wis.... 

68,015 

184,897 

197,912 

18,952 

21,048 

8,527 

4,819 

84,51S 

776 

4 

4 

45!l,15T  .. 

> 

Iowa . . 

B0,3S0 

120,240 

170,620 

8,785 

4,885 

712 

852 

7,158 

882 

1 

8 

4  U6S  .. 

• 

Mo.... 

977,604 

248,222 

620,826 

^379 

14,734 

1,049 

176    44,852 

2,188 

46 

11 

68 

1«     7:   !> 

CaL... 

6.602 

68,008 

69,610 

8,050 

2,452 

8S8 

182 

2,926 

1,646 

220 

109 

12 

6S  .. 

.*», 

.» 

Minn. . 

1,334 

2,678 

4,007 

84 

271 

89 

2 

141 

29 

1 

■  • 

1 

16  .. 

N.M.T. 

58,421 

840 

69,261 

48 

292 

29 

1 

216 

26 

8 

1 

•  • 

2  -. 

Utah.. 

1,881 

7,974 

9,855 

1,056 

106 

232 

125 

.'^ 

18 

1 

•  a 

•  a 

Oregon 

8,175 

8,817 

11,992 

207 

196 

106 

9 

165 

46 

•  • 

8,118 

a  • 

1,274 

11 

1  ..  I    : 

•          r 

ToUl 

13,624.'^7 

4,112.681 

17,737,578' 278,675 

961,719 

70,550 

29,868  578,225 

64^069 

'  1*818 

9.84S1»'6U- 

States 

aD<l 

Tcrrl- 

lories. 

^ 

j 

1 

4 

"a 

i 

-s 

ll 

IS 

1 

1^ 

a  «: 

5E 

4 

o 

I 

1^ 

• 

1 
Telal        Tf 

M 
2 

IB 

47 

65 

P* 

m  • 

8 

t 

i      6 

'■•< 

a« 

m  • 

8 

^ 

(S-^ 

2;       1 

.V 

xKL0.  ... 

12 

27 

14,181 

2 

1       6 

1    1 

61 

8t45«. 

N.  EL. . 

•  • 

2 

8 

12 

2 

•  ■ 

•  • 

4 

t      8 

2,501 

6 

«  a 

1 

1       1' 

r   8 

7'    I8;»:i     :> 

1 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  * 

■  • 

1 

'    ..  1   14,470 

■  • 

■  • 

A 

i 

3         { 

S     4 

28'     8tSSl       - 

Mass... 

88 

69 

181 

258 

93 

i 

28 

2 

81 

271   15,862 

82 

7 

8- 

i   m 

)    89 

466'  ie0,9"9   " ' 

K.  I..  •  • 

1 

26 

15 

17 

6 

.  • 

•  • 

f  • 

1 

I      9,     1.024 

7 

21 

t 

1       6' 

r    8 

621     28.1!!      : 

Conn. . 

6 

1 

16 

18 

42 

..j  1 

6 

16!  72         970 

4 

•  • 

81 

^    19i 

I   45 

67.    sr,4:;5     : 

N.  Y. .. 

617 

892 

429 

758 

2,211 

1 

84 

66;  60;  47,200 

88 

22 

171 

9  1,061 

r  40 

1,941 ;   6B1,H«1    f-:' 

N.  J. . . 

22 

4 

28 

84 

57 

1 

4 

4 

10!  17         681 

23 

2 

2 

7     26! 

i  .. 

66     SSMi       --^ 

Penn. . 

189 

27 

97 

188 

413 

7 

1 

42    40      2,500 

42 

4 

8! 

S     66( 

i     8 

861    29i<:    t:.' 

Del 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

23 

•  > 

•  • 

..      10,          21 

8 

•  • 

* 

S       2! 

\  .. 

85       6.211 

Md. . . . 

28 

10 

85 

67 

183 

•  • 

1 

2'  101        215 

8 

.. 

5^ 

i     27S 

)     2 

251i     58^?      - 

D.  C... 

2 

«  « 

6 

6 

11 

•  > 

1 

4!    2:         82 

9 

61     i: 

i  .. 

17]      4««7       r 

Va..... 

8 

6 

15 

16 

86 

•  • 

8 

4 

\      Si        235 

4 

1 

7'      7i 

i     1 

76i     22^4.     r- 

N.  C... 

8 

■  • 

6 

9 

19 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

2|          80 

2 

4 

8.      8i 

6;      2,K4      -  ■ 

D.  C ... 

19 

7 

24 

29 

44 

1 

1 

4 

\      9          67 

4 

•  • 

i 

i     171 

r  .. 

60       6,6ft^'      ^■ 

Ga..... 

8 

6 

24 

11 

25 

1 

»  • 

S 

1    13i        108 

8 

•  » 

i 

$       9{ 

i  ,. 

68       6.S»!T:     I  • 

Fla. . . . 

'2 

17 

21 

88 

17 

•  » 

•  * 

a 

1    23i         97 

6 

•  • 

i 

)    m 

i  .. 

87     2,;:>T     ^ 

Ala. . . . 

10 

8 

18 

61 

45 

7 

•  • 

a  • 

18           49 

89 

8 

2-      2$ 

i     8 

ll6t      7.6S-    1 

Misfl... 

9 

8 

24 

14 

71 

«  • 

•  • 

s 

1      6 

79 

18 

1 

4     2: 

i  .. 

110       L^*- 

La..... 

65i        64 

2SS 

249 

880 

9 

23 

88 

17 

90 

499 

405 

8 

16  1,83^ 

'     1 

1,178      66,415 

Texas.. 

10       105 

49 

48 

75 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4         187 

4,459 

8 

l'      2S 

1     5 

60     1&~^ 

Arlc-... 

6       .    1 

7 

1 

24 

t  • 

•  m 

•  • 

li         41 

68 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

60       l,fc-      ^- 

Tenn. . 

9      .. 

8 

8 

82 

2 

2 

•  • 

8 

6,      9  76 

12 

•  • 

a  ■ 

2( 

\  .. 

s»     6^:4.    " 

K  y.  . . . 

Ohio  . . 

70         18 

7 

20 

198 

1 

1 

•  • 

8 

4j        275 

42 

1 

s 

i       41 

•  • 

183 

28.1-t        ' 

84,        IS 

53 

65 

765 

15 

•  • 

8 

6 

7i     5,880 

26 

12 

41 

i      s< 

i     1 

Ml 

21S^:2    ,    « 

Mich... 

25>      110 

13 

16 

190 

2 

1 

1 

•  • 

8^  14,008 

4 

•  • 

■ 

^      81 

2 

66 

54.^    1- 

Ind.... 

6 

18 

10 

16 

740 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4:    4.     1.87S 

81 

•  • 

4 

\       IS 

10< 

51.4*-    : 

Ill 

27 

2,415 

93 

1,123 

280 

•  • 

4 

1 

2 

1  111   10,G99 

80 

•  ■ 

15 

t       75 

9 

495 

110^     .- 

Wis.... 

71 

8,651 

146 

88 

8,545 

1 

1 

•  • 

17 

1,     8,277 

9 

11 

1 

I       20 

1 

191  lofi^fi^:    -^ 

Iowa . . 

41 

861 

19 

281 

88 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

S 

..  1     1,756 

16 

•  a 

1 

14 

. . 

124 

S1.SS: 

Mo.  . . . 

29 

155 

65 

87 

697 

1 

•  • 

8 

7'     1,058 

94 

•  ■ 

2C 

I       60 

1 

951 

72,4:4   : 

Cal.... 

48 

124 

92 

162 

158 

1 

9 

660 

117 

65         884 

6,464 

89 

877 

64 

819 

400 

22.S5?        - 

Minn. . 

2 

7 

1 

4 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

1,417 

*  ■ 

*  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

4 

3.H-       - 

N.M.T. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

88 

L865 

•  • 

1 

2 

•  • 

5 

2.065      * 

UtAh.. 

1 

82 

2 

1 

6 

•  • 

•  • ' 

1 

e  • 

•  • 

838           7 

•  • 

a   • 

2 

•  ■ 

li 

J'^'      i/ 

Oregon 

1 
1,414' 

1 

2 

1,889 

2 

1 

*  • 

•  e 

2 

• 
•  • 

•  • 

293           1 

•  a 

«i   •• 

50 

57 

^*  t-ii- 

Total 

12,678 

3,659 

10,549 

S4' 

86 

758 

377 

!55l  1 

147.711  13,817  1 

41 

1,543 

5,772 

'588 

SL214'9 

.2ias»-^- 
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r>LK  VII.— Gapitais  or  thx  BrAm  Am  Tnarroun,  tmni  PorvuLTioir  to  tbi  BavAsa 

or  KxAL  AND  Pebsokai.  Ebtatx,  Ain>  CoNosBBsioKAL  Repbbsbktatiov,  IM  1850  AVD  1 


YAX.VAS1W 


t  lod  TcrritoiiM. 


-I. in* 


t  •  •  »  •  I 


Capitmli. 


v  .. 

;i'a. 


i  olduibiA. 


••lU 


>''-u. 


AngQsta. 

•Concord. 

Montpeiier. 

Boston. 

Proviilence,* 

Hartford.! 

Albany. 

Trenton. 

HarrLsburg. 

Dover. 

Annapolis. 

"WashiD|;rton. 

Richmond. 

Kalei;;h. 

Columbia. 

Miilfd^evillc. 

Tallaha59ce. 

Montgomery. 

Jaok^on. 

Baton  Bouge. 

Austin. 

Little  Rock. 

Nashville. 

Frauklort, 

Columbu.>c 

Lansinj. 

Indianapolis. 

Sjiriniifk'ld. 

^ladi.■*on. 

St  Paul. 

Dcs  Moines. 

Jefferson  City. 

Leconipton. 

i?acrameuto  City. 

5*aicm. 

Oij-mpia. 


Fopulatidu  to  the 


l(tSO. 


Fillmore  City. 
Sante  Fi'. 
Denver  City. 
Omaha  City. 


1S.86 
a4.26 
84.69 
laT.M 
141.06 
7S.:J9 
65.90 
5>.S4 
&<».26 
4a.  IS 

tfi.n 

SC1.45 
2:i.I7 

iy;n 

2*2.13 
15.G2 

1.48 
15.21 
12.S6 
12.W 

0.s9 

4.U2 
21.99 
2«.07 
49.55 

7.07 
20.24 
15.37 

5.G6 
$i).<»4 

3.77 
10.12 

O.CO 
t0.07 


JO.  04 
0.28 


I860. 


19.47 

85.14 

&4.79 

157.85 

166.94 
97.29 
76.82 
80.71 
6.S.18 
52.93 
61.76 
1,251.33 
26.^>2 
22.05 

18.28 

2.37 

19.01 

16.78 

17.16 

2.54 

8.S4 

W.34 

80.69 

5^.M 

ia:« 

80.98 

80. 89 

14.H9 

2.14 

l:5.r4> 

17.M 

1.37 

2.44 

0.66 

0.07 

0.15 

0.80 

0.43 

0.32 

0.24 

0.02 


TaliuUlon  of  rcAl  and  perwiuU  etUte. 


18S0. 


IMO. 


Incr.  per  et. 


8.28 


11.16 


1122.777^71 
103.652,835 

92.205,049 
673,.'i42,2b6 

80,508,794 

155.70T,9SO 

1,0S4>,309.21« 

«200.(HK),Ij00 

722,486,1-0 

21,062,556 
219,217,3M 

14.018,874 
430,701,082 
226,800,472 
28*^.267,694 
835,425,714 

22.S62,270 
22S,2(«,3:?2 
228,951.180 
233.998,764 

62,740,473 

89,841,025 
201,246.656 
801,628,456 
604,726,120 

59,7'^7.255 
202.r>.''>0.264 
156.2Go.tW)6 

42,056,595 

I 


23,714.638 
137,247,707 


22,161.872 
5,063,474 


9%,oas 

6.174,471 


|7,135,7&0.228 


$190,211,600 
166,810,660 
122.477,170 
815,237,433 
185,:i37,5i>d 
444,274,114 
l,S43,.S3'i.517 
467.91  S.J«4 
l,416.ri01,818 

46,242,1  SI 
876.919,944 

41.084,945 
793,249,681 
858,739.399 
^tS  138,754 
645,b95.287 

73,101.500 
495,237.073 
607,i524,911 
6<»2,11S563 
86:),2<M»,614 
219.256,478 
493.90:3,892 
666.<U3,112 
l,193.'-£8,422 
2:>7,lft3.9^ 
62^^3:),371 
871,;^),282 
273,671,66.8 

62,294.418 
W7,83'i,265 
601.214,398 

31,327,H95 
^207.S74,613 

28,9:30,637 
6,601,466 


6,596,118 
80,818,768 


9,181,066 


110,169,616,068 


54.99 

60.80 

82.88 

42.19 

68.10 

185.89 

70.68 

183.96 

96.06 

119i4 

71.98 

193.06 

64.17 

68.17 

90.15 

92.56 

219.74 

117.01 

165.26 

157.80 

692.44 

450.89 

146.49 

120.81 

136.64 

830.18 

160.95 

457.98 

650.79 

•  •  •  • 

942.9T 

265.18 

•  •  •  • 

887.98 
471.80 


467.S0 
802.24 


KwBb«r  af  rep" 
wenUUfeg. 


126.45 


UGO. 

6 
8 
8 

11 
1 
4 

88 
5 

95 
1 
6 

•  • 

18 

8 

6 

8 

1 

T 

6 

4 

9 

9 

10 

10 

21 

4 

11 

9 

8 

9 
T 


tan. 

8 
9 

10 

1 

4 
81 

6 
28 

1 

6 

•  » 

11 

7 
4 
T 
1 

0 
0 
4 
8 
8 
6 
19 
6 
11 
18 
8 
1 
S 
9 
1 
8 
1 


284 


288 


"•n  VIIL—CosfPAEATrvB  PopuLATioif  OF  Cities  axd  Towns  HATnco  ote»  14,000  brnABiTAim  ni  1860. 


1s.jO. 


N.  Y 


I  V.i... 

....'  Mii-^jt. 

:  Ohio. 

'  Ala... 

;  N.J. 


Conn... 
Penn. .. 
N    V 

AvX  t.  •  •  *  •  • 

Mnsff. . . 

M».SA.  .. 


51.\M7 

4^.>,762 

130.757 

1G9,0.%4 

1:36, -vsu 

119.461 

li:).4.J6 

77.-60 

2S,2u9 

42.261 

«^,'^94 

4;<,194 

50.7r.:3 

5l,6s7 

84,S0 

42.'.»>5 

4  I.M.J 

46.»>H 

3r..403 

3J.4.36 

2'>.otU 

2<».;3i."i 
2m.Tn5 
27.r.T0 

17,<i:^l 
2«»..'-15 
11,473 
11,.%V> 
21.263 
2*2,271 

2n.Mr» 

l.\215 
1\.'364 


IMO. 


Cities  aod  Towat. 


SI  4,287 

56N034 

2<V..r,i"4 

212.419 

177,4sl 

16;<,vj3 

1C1,<I44 

ir)l,7sO 

UK).  26.3 

81,131 

72,179 

69.740 

62.368 

61.118 

o6,mV» 

r»i,'.'m 

50.666 
49.220 
4-.t»(»6 

4.*>.r,iy 
4.\2r4 

»».277 
39.2:« 
37.910 
3^•..^27 
36.  uM 
2'.».2.'.9 
29.226 
29.1  .-.2 
2^,7<t:i 
2M99 
26:;  12 
26,ii»"i4) 

25.137 


Charlestown 

Worcester 

I{eadin<r 

Mcinphia 

New  Bedford 

Savannah 

Sulom 

"\\  ilmington 

Diytt>n 

Manchester.... 

PattTiion 

Lynn 

Indianapolis 

Columbll!? 

Petersburg 

I>anc.'u»ter 

Xrx«hvllle 

O'WCffO 

KinsRston 

Covinifton 

Taunton 

8jirinjrrt«dd 

Newbnrjf 

i'onclikeepsie 

Pe<  Tia 

C.im<l<  n 

Whe<dinj» 

Norwich 

Fall  Iii%er.: 


Slates. 


Mass... 
M.a&s. . . 

Penn... 
Tenn... 
N.  Y... 
Mass... 
Ga. . . . . 
MaM. . . 
Del.... 
Ohio... 
N.  II... 
N.  J. . .. 
Mass... 
Ind. ... 
Ohio... 
V  a. . . . . 
Maj^.. 
Penn... 

^.  u. .  .  . 

Tenn... 

^M  •     A  •  •  • 

^ .    X  •  •  • 

Ky 

Mass... 
Mass... 

M.     X  •  .  . 

V  ^L  .... 

N  Y 

III 

N.  J.... 


!•••••• 


Va. . . 
Conn. 
Ma«*. 


iwo. 


1880. 


17,216 
17,(49 
15,748 

8,S51 
17,JJ65 
16,448 
16,060 
20,264 
18.979 
10.977 
18.'J82 
11..'^ 
14.2.')7 

8.1  »94 
17,Hs2 

14.010 

8.2  s2 
12.:369 

6,461 
10,165 
12.2<i5 
10.232 

9,408 
14,432 
10.441 
11,766 
11.415 
14.306 
13.944 

6,095 

9.479 
11.391 
10,265 
11,524 


95.068 
24,960 
23,165 
22,625 
22.528 
92,524 
22,299 
22,2^.2 
21,258 
90,489 
90,107 
19,619 
19,(>S3 
18,612 

i>*.:>.'5 

18.275 
17.639 
17,64»3 
17,221 
16,9-^7 
16.V17 
16,640 
16,471 
16.407 
15.876 
15.199 
15,1'>S 
14,6J>9 
14,726 
14,42.-» 
14.i)."'8 
14. 1  S3 
14,(M7 
14,027 


■  '  '•    thi»  Ict'isLiture  held  alterni'oly  in  Providenc* 
'1  \«w  llavi-n.        X  An-a  <llminl«hed  Mnce  WmK 
' "'  d  ID  full.     ^  Only  13  counties  returned.     ♦•  An 


and  Newport      t  Si<«lons  of  the  lejlslaturo  held  Alternately 
$  Partly  o«timated.  the  real  e>Ltte  only  beini;  irtnmca. 
Additional  representative  allowed  by  act  of  July  80,  186L 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tablb  IZ.F-A«iioviffirEAL  BvAnnOB  «v 


BtmlM 
Tarxttoitak 


▲art!  9t  inpravad  land 


In  fariD*. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Maaaacbasetts. . . . 
Bhode  Island.... 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylyanlA.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
8oath  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiaaiMippl 

Loaislana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee { 

Kentucky 

VotO.  .•••.•...■•> 

Michigan ........  I 

Indiaous I 

Illinois I 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lows 

BCissonrl. .  ^ . . . 
Ksnsss....T... 

California 

Oregon 

Wasnington.... 

UUh 

New  Mexico... 

Nebrsska 

DscoUh 


8,088,006 
S,251,488 
2,601,409 
2,188,486 

856,487 

1,76S,178 

12,408,964 

1,761,991 

8,628,619 

580,862 
2,797,909 
16,267 
10,860,185 
5,453,975 
4,072,651 
6,878,479 

849,049 
4,485,614 
a444,85d 
1,500,025 

643.976 

781,580 
6,175,178 
5,96;s270 
9,651,498 
1,929,110 
6,046.543 
5,039,545 
1,M5,499 
6,085 

824,682 
2,988,425 

•  «  •  • 

82,454 
182,857 

>  •  •  ■ 

16,888 
166,201 


AarM  of  aBlnpr«T«d 
land  in  t» 


lasa^ 


2,6n,216 

2,867,089 

2,768,448 

8,156,612 

829,8^ 

1,880,808 

14^876,807 

1,944,446 

10,468,806 

I     687,066 

I  8,002,869 

I       16,267 

11,485,954 

6,517,284 

4.572,060 

,  8,062,758 

'     676,464 

6,462,987 

^150,006 

2,784,901 

2,649,207 

1,988,086 

,  6,897,974 

I  7,64i217 

12.665,587 

I  8,419,861 

I  8,161,717 

13.251,478 

8,746,086 

6M.897 

&780,253 

6,24d,N71 

872,885 

2,480,S^3 

895,375 

•  •  •  « 

16,888 
166,201 


8,616,797 

1,140,926 

1,524,418 

1,222,676 

197,451 

615,701 

6,710,190 

964,965 

6,294,723 

875,282 

1,886,445 

11,187 

16,792,176 

15,548,006 

12,145,049 

16,442,900 

1,246,840 

7,702,067 

7,046,061 

8,809,018 

10,852,863 

1,816,684 

18303,649 

10,981,478 

8,146,000 

2,454,780 

7,746,879 

6,997,867 

1,081,159 

83.646 

1,911,882 

6^794^845 

8,86iJB81 
299,951 

•  •  •  • 

80,516 
124,870 


of 


I 


8,088,680 

1,877,601 

1,408,896 

1,188,212 

189,814 

678,467 

0,616.568 

1,069,086 

6,548,847 

867,280 

1,888,806 

16,789 

19,678,946 

17,245,685 

11,628,860 

18,587,782 

2,278,008 

12,687,918 

11,706,666 

6,765,879 

20.486,990 

I  7,609,988 

18,457,960 

lt619,059 

8,076,651 

8,611,081 

8,154.0W 

7,908,567 

4,153,184 

2,222,784 

5.649,186 

18.787,989 

1,264,626 

6A38.85S 

6,816.817 

800.897 

68,893 

1,177.066 

601,728 

24.838 


164.861,748 

66,846,097 

68,867,227 

109,076,847 

17,070,602 

78,726^422 

664,646,642 

120,287,611 

407,876,009 

18,880,081 

87,178,646 

1,780,460 

216.401,648 

07,801,766 

82,481,664 

95,758,44-% 

6,888,109 

64,828,224 

64,788,684 

75,614,893 

16,650,008 

16,26^245 

07,861,212 

166,021,262 

858,756,608 

61,872,446 

186,8S5,178 

06.183,290 

88,626,563 

161,949 

16,657,667 

68l285l643 

8,'87<0«1 
8,648,170 

811,790 
1,668,988 


•78,600,786 

60,689,761 

01«611,678 

188,206.948 

19,886,678 

90,880,006 

806,848,^ 

1  o(>,  <6oO,wHo 

6O!i,060,7O7 

81,486,867 

146,978,677 

8,980,267 

871,606,211 

148,801,066 

189,652.503 

167,072,808 

16,871,684 

178,176,168 

186,866,914 

215,66^421 

104,007,669 

01.678,406 

272,506.064 

291,496,966 

666,664,171 

168,279,037 

«44,902,n6 

488,681,078 

181,117,088 

19.070,787 

118,741,406 

880,682.126 

11,804,164 

46,571,904 

14,766.866 

1,116,202 

1,687,SM 

8,701,626 

8,916,002 

97..s:i.n 


•8,884,867 

8314.186 

8,780,298 

8^809.664 

497,901 

1,802,641 

28,064,926 

4,425.508 

14,728,641 

!     610,879 

8,468,448 

I      40,920 

I  T.021,n2 

!  8.981,682 

4,186354 

I  6,804.190 

I     656,705 

6.126,668 

6.709,927 

11376,986 

;  8,161,704 

1,601J96 

6360.210 

M60,067 

18.790365 

8,691371 
6,704.444 

6^4003*1 
1.641,668 

1^091 
1,178,6«0 

8361386 

•  •  «  • 

108,488 

188»4SS 


•MM3n'  41.121 


8,688,418 

wm* 

i     • 

8364.786 

nfiK 

r; 

83M.996 

4ir4i 

r-- 

6^7341* 

iifr 

. 

8380.4*1 

24.^7) 

. 

S0,16«,696 

441JH 

ji 

M46367 

U36L 

?•'• 

28,448,^ 

I0dl>« 

V  >• 

S17,S68 

Ml«i 

.  • 

431«38» 

TacCM 

>  .• 

64.410 1 

§tH 

b. 

O.S61,Oa8 

iR.4>» 

i-'^i 

&,678L»<S 

m«i 

V    ' 

<,161,6&7 

•;.iTi 

«  ^ 

«.SH«67. 

WLff^ 

1*- 

b>M00j 

ML'4« 

Li 

7,267300 

ItNi^'l 

•  «      * 

8,664,616 

llfi.4«b 

::  * 

2O301368 

(•.M4 

"  t ' 

«,11436S 

7ii:<» 

•  • 

4,084,114 

«.»: 

8,871,006 

2:n.04 

.>  -' 

7.474378 

tlli-i 

s.  * » 

16,7903t6 

4IBUBr 

e.' 

6,S&%648 

ah>» 

•  *  • 

10.42a$2i  81UM 

4        • 

16,27C]0» 

iC.C* 

&.756.M7 

80,1  Hr 

1  •    • 

1,044.000 

!••• 

> 

6,190,042 

I^.Vrf 

• 

8^711306 

tfiU*» 

• 

84.886 
n360 


8348,297 
M9.1flS 
902306 
8A6.»4 

IM,^^ 
l««.i»« 

i»\.'.:4 ' 


b.«44 

•  • 

t42» 


.   * 


fc  . 


SlalM 
and  TciTltntoB. 


and  Mttlef . 


!    ivo. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Mssssehosetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylranla.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

I>lst.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Sonth  Carolina. 


Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama.... 
Mississippi.. 
Louisiana.... 

Texas 

Arksnsas.... 
Tennessee . . . 
Kentucky... 

Ohio 

Mlchiiean.... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin... 
Minnesota... 

Iowa 

Missouri.... 

Kansas , 

California... 

Oregon 

Wsshington. 
Utah...  .... 

Now  Mexico 
Nebraska.... 

Dseotah 


65 

19 

SIS 

84 

1 

49 

963 

4,0S9 

8,259 

791 

6,644 

67 

81,4S3 

25,259 

87,4S8 

57379 

5.002 

50,s95 

54.547 

44,'49 

12,463 

11,559 

7.\««13 

6>\«$U9 

8,428 

70 

6^599 

10,573 

156 

14 

754 

41,667 

•  •  •  • 

1,666 

480 

•  *  •  • 

825 
8,664 


18S0. 


104 

10 

85 

108 

10 

82 

1,5M 

6,362 

8,S32 

2.294 

9,S29 

122 

41,014 

61,3S3 

66.456 

101,069 

10,909 

10«*,T01 

112,4^iS 

92,259 

63.UO0 

44.15S 

119,221 

117.635 

6,917 

850 

1«,C>7 

8a,s81 

1,«H9 

895 

6.713 

80,941 

1.430 

18,744 

990 

176 

973 

11,255 

478 

19 


Mllphsovs. 


18S0L 


188,556 

•4,277 
146.128 
180,099 

18,606 

85,461 
031.824 
118,786 
530,224 

19,24d 

86,856 
818 
817,619 
221,799 
193,244 
834,223 

72,"!>T6 
227,791 
214,281 
105376 
217,811 

98,151 
250,456 
247.475 
644,499 

99,676 
264,554 
204.671 

04.839 
6()7 

45,704 
880,169 

•  •  •  • 

4,2«« 
9,427 

•  ■  •  • 

4,<*61 
10,685 


lasa. 


I47316 

94,S80 

171,606 

144.492 

19,700 

99,8n 

1,123.634 

18\S13 

673347 

22,005 

99,468 

639 

880,627 

226.628 

163,938 

299,683 

92,704 

884,046 

807,184 

180.672 

6e<^066 

16S.878 

247,106 

260.216 

606.300 

800.686 

491,088 

682,781 

198.996 

40,366 

186,546 

845.248 

86,786 

19S.S60 

63,072 

10,084 

18,008 

84,461 

7,125 

866 


Wstking  osan. 


ISSOl 


68,808 
60,027 
48,5n 
46311 

6,169 

46.96^ 

176,909 

12,070 

61,527 

9,797 
84,186 
104 
80318 
87,809 
80,507 
78,2«^ 

^704 
66,961 
88,485 
64,966 
61.265 
84.289 
86.265 
02,274 
66381 
6^850 
40,221 
76,156 
48.601 
655 
81.S98 
118,168 

•  •  •  • 

4,7*« 

6,114 

*6,266 
18397 


laes. 


70.798 
61.618 
42,1^ 
86.281 
7,857 
47,089 

121,708 

10,067 

60.871 

9380 

84,004 

00 

97.868 

4S,511 

88,689 

74,4S7 

7,787 

98,496 

104,164 
61,006 

172.248 
70,944 

104,496 

10K999 
61,700 
6^04• 
06,9<)9 
90,978 
93.660 
27,574 
66.568 

166.568 

80.188 

81,687 

7,486 

8.7n 

O3O8 

86,101 

18,780 

848 


Olbsrsntila. 


IsaOL 


180^800 
114.606 
164.148 

8S,SS4 
0.876 

60,896 
767.406 

m.456 
602,196 

24.166 

98,005 
128 
060,187 
484.402 
6«),0:» 
69(».019 
182,415 
4S3,?«3 
486.2M 
414.79H 

•1,01  H 
165320 
414.061 
442.768 
749.067 
119.471 
8^891 
M1.2Q0 

76.208 
740 

60.085 
449^178 

•  •  •  • 

868300 

84,168 

•  •   m   • 

10,066 


»-» 


11 


14032T 

116.076 

14O30O 

•7.201 

11346 

96.001 

T27,«»7 

80.900 

•65376 

86,600 

1M364 

109 

016.000 

416.676 

»O.80» 

•81.707 

SM716 

401048 

415360 

8S•.^55 

8.7S3.2C; 

8f«336 

4(»r;.74 

457.S46 

•0t.7Sl 

867.fr« 

0A2J0O 

825^10 
61,048 

89L146 

•61.100 
41.000 

•M.CM6 
••.(»1 
14.(C2 
17300 


45U''.. 

»>4.7.'4 

LOKltJ 


1.1         &  .• 


174.1M 
83&M4i    >' 
161.4^ 

13211s;    i.-   - 

2-^S«. 

in3iK     i:- 
131IUIS4   ;v- 

60M4I 

6*l4» 
2Sv*II 


IIMU 
91JM 

Mt.aii 
l.iai(«i 


U2t4»l 
8KMI 
18i.«04 


^sTO 


1^ 

T«3I1 


r. 

•  M 


1I5T4     I't- 
UOt        ^"' 


mnTEB  STATES 
TiBU  IX.— Aauouiniui.  »TiTatim.—CimttmuA 


■irlm 

T^_.,M,..™.. 

„,».;*;s;;J,^. 

W^t-..,. 

.,..b„«,. 

m 

M 

19ML        1          IM. 

ISSO. 

l»tt 

im 

>«. 

1B».    1    im. 

M.599 

j9       M'l         as 

t\fiti.-m 

ll,T80.]T9 

99«,2IW 

983,677 

109.916    IKSM 

,»W 

8           01|    ,             iBl 

1.62-i1I3 

8.7W..VM) 

9HN9W 

K.m 

»,+■« 

1,M1.W 

8.W9.ci.n 

17t.!»8|  130,«T« 

8,»4« 

i,9]a.Mi 

Sl^ll 

119 j&t 

4$l,09l    Sbl^OSB 

.m 

1        aT|  _          4< 

7ia.K5 

1181 

98^409      98^9» 

t. 

Alio 

laiialsw'  8,is],99i 

41,70: 

K.m 

ncUs  4ri:7oi 

in(i,i7B 

li           9S:ii             !9I 

is,sra.sa;  is,«i.4iw 

lS.1Et,49S 

(^881,  IOC 

4,148,1 89'4,78«^(» 

a3fl,i)w 

111       uii  :         i9« 

IJBUttt 

4.iai.SI9 

l.fi"l,19« 

I.9Sfi.ft7S  1.489.491 

oai.aM 

"^522 

13,»99.S-> 

l^soI,6»t 

I8iii4,\981  4,Wa.l80M74.T9t 

J,M5 

IH 

8TB.(fil 

4g!.M1 

91V.941          8,084      t7.9«9 

NT,7M 

1     * 

IJWWO 

l,h2ljSl( 

(,l<>S.4Sn     19(1.014.  B1S,901 

1,0W 

...M 

M 

9.0M 

H^40 

19.-60        e,MO       4,98> 

m^ 

a  9,519 

M,«Sfl.nM 

« 

T.awjM 

tl,4SM41 

18,199.180     4H,9»il,  944.014 

17,11 1.fHT 

■.T4T,«4 

Ift414,!M 

*,74!l,70«      H»Ji63,    4K8M 

06.  -m 

l.M)IM,0]tt 

1        .« 

8JAI.IIST 

tsmjoi 

l.M6,2n 

i.s».«ai     48.7901    ».on 

s,  s.« 

i.W«.ll8 

A1**.41S 

J           34 

*889,7«[  10.903,9114 

1,08S,S* 

i,544j>i3     i>3,im:  mum 

as  44.          MM] 

!.f*».l»S 

■S9 

si4,n!«:  1,101X1 

9,yi^      1.1K 

11,814 

jmjM     M.im 

ILSMilll 

<           « 

4,«».*B'  10.SKI.IKS 

1,999.487       17,56 

78.M1 

!W«.  u     «4,ce; 

,MiM,aM 

8,«3ll,.va:   TpSHSum 

i8;;99< 

M9.4M        »«0 

4i.9«e 

GU.SU 

Xisma 

:        iK 

l,1A^99l>,   l,nATM 

99,9^           47 

ii,7sa 

tsi.it 

^smib; 

10,41S,»« 

1           M 

i.ti&ia;;  a^kv^t 

41.799 

1.4S4.9IS        8.1U 

98,011 

6M.e 

liSIB 

a,HI,MS 

!           Ill 

i99.e»»:    mf'.i»»\     8,04 

77,8li 

8.04.SIM1 

ifla.\ns\ 

19:978.1)10 

1. ^,i 

1,«19.3^:  ua9.»4sl    M.is' 

9ffi^ 

i.ft9    eg 

v»mi  n.m,m 

M,*4S,^ 

i.i49^;n 

1^4.811      41^07 

i.  ■ajK»   44.111.T11 

Ba.4M,TB0 

14^7,811 

ivtajaa   *»fn 

«».M 

8I4.MI;   W»»sre4 

M.MIWe4 

i,si(r^a«]  4,<i9n.m 

4,99S.e«I 

8.SIS.185     lOIMtT 

S^an.     « 

tS^BM   I3<4TSBBa 

B0,1I&M4 

<j*7,9w;  Bws,m 

19,119.190      7a.7» 

»     WT 

J.S-9.TM 

H»9,2.'M 

78v4a4.<l21 

Ums^„  IMMJHS 

94.iM.nH>     ea.8C 

«!«.1»T 

*,MIJ1S! 

n,tM^'» 

tHMTS.  8W"10 

ia.8t9.895        81,95! 

ebsjBi 

1.SM 

nsat 

8.«58^M 

«>»'      J!W.41S 

1.401 

9,1  aw  19          19. 

194.aB 

B"  J 

9'i,m 

I.B89.KB 

SI.774,7Sfl 

Ml.lM.  4.«W.4M 

ij»o,wi 

B.48a.90S        19,91 

176.088 

BiJ 

!;»1.435 

ii^bsr.(»e 

B3,(lW.aTii 

8.«J.H1«;    »,M4.+49 

Vin,m 

4,K7.aM      44,18! 

198.901 

isjuij 

8,«>^W 

MT.4-W 

sns 

gisi.'iiw 

lOT.ITs!   J^J.-.-.! 

'ii'xvi 

ik»48,ei9    "" 

so,ei& 

».«eo 

1^TI1.I(« 

1.7i9.«ll 

1U.&W.     e4ft,i»( 

Ki»a 

tieiAva        m 

*jg 

«4 

Jg 

iMum 

iif.m 

^^     '"« 

^ 

1.4B4.«!» 

<l)ir^iK4 

si!.i2a     sw.nw 

lf4,»14 

418,075      .... 

1.WV 

],Xli>.X!(> 

10U.I4S         .... 

T1.9SS      .... 

1,188 

.-.       1            Sw!       ....      1            9451     .... 

700 

^.^    ^  »^u. 

o«.w».. 

— .    |»ss=.. 

M. 

uo 

IMOL 

ino.      1     IMO. 

im. 

KW. 

IHD.               laui. 

im. 

■no 

.644.0T 

B,lS1.ii3i:  9.9^9!» 

t..^=^     .... 

hre 

a.a   1 

4l£(S 

4ea.ie 

!.!BiBS:SS 

BO 

is1w     "" 

i.iai.ora:  i.i6wi6  i,is«.07b 

mko 

8,!33!ies     '.'.'.'. 

M 

4W9ia      SI5.38JI     S»4A'« 

70.1     .... 

*     M. 

BOM.SS.'il  ISflilSs!  1*M.S1* 

i,i'"5;.«4 

«.no»,i8H     .... 

'*140« 

to  1)01  .Its  WJl',K.SI4  3M  Ifl,IJ« 

"U20 

B,:fti,.-.8i     .... 

B.M 

ersw* 

ftsiskow  4.BS9,i«a 

*» 

r. 

M19U,« 

■^BJtuStJS 

9ii,Bi 

s,isi>-«    '.'.'.'. 

0, 

M44.»: 

i^.-it,\\  9fiia.if)s^ 

!l.40f.497 

SS,410>US     '.'.". 

^fti^ 

^ii:i* 

l^ioo    .... 

S.  "M 

»)sai.Tii 

■'Kean 

Wmwi   Bl96T.7.-i7| 

B,>17 

Vi717 

OB 

»nn;ii. 

\.Ks,mi\  a,T«i.;iW 

uti.'^ 

il.VMT^.  3i.BM<,9M 

3'* 

14UI4 

fi.Tl*M 

*.s«l.^s    93«.n4 

\!a.9»i\«\ 

IIWAWSS 

Ss'wi 

W«n   <93 

8(1  TIB^ 

8;§j<i.nt4  l,!Sl.<;iT 

88,SSn.S9 

BiH>7.«i9 

701,9*0 

.B90.3M 

S.»i4/^ 

K.m      44.ni 

i.o:fl.wo 

K«.»« 

t»^r.]4l     I.^SJl1a 

4fi:iHi 

44.048 

■•^    J  W. 

it-Tsrift 

Muti'ia 

499AW 

IfrUWll      ffiLiSlI 

»«8.8SI 

44      M    M.t>M.T« 

i^iss    mi^ 

*,-19,-«l! 

»7.aw 

411,'jiw     in.Tafli  4M.*9i  i,9wi,oao 

•m^dsi      kms 

4.4S5.H4 

"■^r" 

!S.>7S         40,810    lTn.m,   7n,4H 

a,  «ji«ij>i 

199,nil      t«,R1i 

ss,'.-" 

««.!^7         >s.nle.     U.olil  4IA.ni 

■n  ^        IS«.6r 

OmIisS^     Eil'lNHi 

»i,1J9 

els 

Sl«.ft!«'      »9,"B7      SMM4I   «M,4« 

-mI  WT4^e. 

X^T\  !^.'^ 

8n,M«9ftl4S.9sa;B^»91,»r7|   1B4„*^i 

IIAOIJ 

(nSss 

S4.WI  Vi.fi"l,19n  ir>Mie.4i«|         7K1 

4,on 

VI  TR.<»S|       BSI.H 

ll^4Mvl49    9V».9-3      .... 

H    tn    1102.11 

*,S(«.n59  4.n;s;«H 

1.^4.1         1911.831       .... 

kimh'  »imi.m 

B,(M,nl4'  B.n*i.:.Vi 

"i'.m 

Lm-V-i.     T.9(illitt            11 

M  »^        iM.'V 

ii\ift,24  t-%,Ha«.'i;2 

■■■■« 

9       ■»        .M!l.« 

WM,<(TS  11.1WJ7« 

i;ies      "hT.M.j    '.'.'.'. 

L. 

fW   !«         1li.»! 

ijiw.wa  ft,s;e.«iii 

"Kw    sii,9i9  ;;;; 

eM      K4.« 

ViB.«i»  a.«*',;ri' 

"■■700 

"»;;47 

7.1I3.-S4  ».*-«.m|    .... 

"iMl 

::::     »aj:«'4 

■■l,«K) 

41,914      *-.irt4 

SiO 

115     .... 

*         ^*% 

15m«ii 

10      .... 

»«>g'        »i.s>i 

]0,9I»        15-,1W« 

10       ,„. 

i,tti 

S6o       !       1W.a\ 

8.48T 

8.9W       .   .. 

M«,:v 

::::       **« 

M  :::: 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabu  IX.— AamiovLTumAL  BTA'nanoB.~Cbiilfo«f«f. 


fltatei 
TerrltorlM. 


Maioe 

17«ir  IlMnpehlr« . 

Vermont 

MasMchusetts  ... 
Bbode  Island    . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

NewJeraey 

PennsyWanla  . . . . 

Delawiire 

Maryland 

Dtat  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . 
South  Carolina . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaislana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentackr 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misaoori 

Kansas 

California 

Orefron 

Wasnlngton 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska. 

Daeotah 


Wool,  lbs. 


laso. 


1,864,034 

1,10M76 

8,400,717 

5$5,186 

129,692 

497,454 

10,071,801 

875,896 

4,481,670 

67,76S 

477,483 

525 

8,860,765 

970.78S 

497,288 

990,019 

23,247 

657,1  H 

559,619 

109,S97 

181,917 

182,595 

1,864,879 

2,297,4^iS 

10,196.871 

2,048,2b8 

2,610,287 

2,150,118 

258,963 

85 

87S,«»S 

1,627,164 

•  •  •  • 

5,.'520 
89,686 

•  •  •  • 

9,222 
82,901 


1880. 


1,495,068 

1,160,218 

3,975,544 

877,267 

90,699 

885.986 

9,454.478 

349,250 

4,752,523 

50,201 

491,511 

100 

2,509,448 

8»3,478 

427,102 

946,229 

58,594 

681,404 

637,729 

296,187 

1,497,749 

410,285 

1,400,503 

2,825,124 

10,649,161 

4,062,S58 

8,466,264 

8,477,563 

1,011,916 

22,740 

65:3,036 

8,069,778 

82,593 

2,681,928 

208,943 

80.720 

75,688 

479,245 

8,812 


Pmi  and  beaDi, 
bulieU. 


IS90. 


8(»,541 

70,856 

104,649 

43,709 

6,846 

19.090 

741,546 

14,174 

55,281 

4,120 

12,816 

7,754 

621,579 

1,584,252 

1,026,900 

1,142,011 

185,359 

892,701 

1,072.757 

161,782 

179,850 

285,788 

869,821 

202,574 

60,168 

74,254 

85,778 

82,814 

20.657 

10,002 

4,775 

46,017 

•  «  •  • 

8,292 
6,566 

•  •  ■  ■ 

289 
16,683 


isao. 


846,918 
79,455 
68,918 
45,246 
7,699 
85,864 
1,609.334 
27,675 
183,094 
7,438 
84,407 
8,749 
615,004 
1,982,204 
1,728,074 
1,765,214 
804,788 
1.498,609 
1,986,653 
430,410 
859,560 
489,418 
550,918 
298,349 
105,219 
182,195 
77,701 
112,624 
99.804 
18,802 
45,670 
107,999 
10,167 
184,962 
84,616 
88,005 
8,185 
88,584 
4,608 
2S6 


Iiiah  potatoes, 
iMshel*. 


laso. 


8,486,040 
4,804,919 
4,961,014 
8,585,884 
651,029 
8,689,785 
15,398,368 
8,807,236 
6,990,732 
240,548 
764,989 
89,298 
1,816,988 
620,318 
136,494 
827,879 
7,S28 
946,001 
861,482 
95,688 
94,645 
193,832 
1,067,844 
1,492,487 
6,057,769 
8.859,697 
8,083,887 
2,514,861 
1,402,077 
876.180 
81,145 
989,006 

•  ■  •  ■ 

9,898 
91,826 

•  ■  •  • 

48,968 
8 


6374,617 
4,187,543 
5.147,908 
8,201,901 
542,909 
1,633.14^ 
26,447,8'« 
4,171,690 
11,687.468 
877,931 
1,864.429 
81,788 
2,898,118 
630,565 
226,785 
816.558 
18,549 
897,566 
401,M>4 
882,725 
168,987 
418.000 
1,174,647 
t756,682 
8,752,878 
&264.73S 
8,878,180 
6,799.964 
8.848,505 
8,027,945 
8,700,516 
1,990,850 
883,968 
1,647,293 
811,700 
191,854  i 
140,870 
5,854 
169,762 
9,489 


Bveec 

boatelf 


lassL 


80 
5,029 
608,015 
58,172 
65,443 
808,993 
8,497 
1,818,684 
5.095.709 
4^837.469 
6,966,429 
757,226 
5,475,204 
4,741,795 
1,428.458 
1,882,153 
788^149 
2,777,716 
998,179 
187.991 
1,177 
801.711 
167,488 
879 
800 
6.243 
885,505 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 


60 


1! 


lu 


161 


6» 
9M 

2,710 

7J8S 

l,084,3a9 

108,190 

142.218 

28.744 

4.191 

1,960,809 

6.140,089 

4.115.fiM ! 

6,508.541 

1,313.498 

5,420,997 

4,819,491 

2.070,941 

1,858.3061 

1,461714 ' 

2.614.559 

1,067,5^ 

297,908 

86J85 

8^1,304 

841,443 

8.845 

7>1 

S0,98S 

885,102 

9.221 

isaooi 

835 

19 

•  •  *  • 

180 
163 


4- 


lu 


1.^' 


Slate* 

Tcrritoriei. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island .... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  of  Columbia 

Vlrglnio 

North  Carolina... 
Houth  Carolina... 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MisfiiAsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan  ..••.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

Kansas , 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Utah..:. 

New  Mexico... . 

Nebraska 

Daootah 


Baokwheat,  boihcU. 


lUO. 


104,523 

65.2()5 

209,919 

105,895 

1,245 

229,297 

8,1.93.955 

879.934 

2,193,692 

8,616 

103,671 

379 

814,899 

16,704 

293 

250 

849 

1,121 

3 

69 

176 

19,427 

16,097 

639,060 

472,917 

149,740 

184,604 

79,878 

516 

62,516 

83,641 

•  •  •  • 

•  o  ■  • 


832 
100 


1600. 


839.520 

89,996 

215,921 

123,202 

8,678 

809,107 

5,126,805 

877,896 

5,672,026 

16,355 

812,338 

445 

477,809 

86,924 

602 

8,023 

•  ■  •  • 

1,334 

1,740 

160 

1,612 

488 

14,421 

18,929 

8,827,005 

600,435 

867,797 

845,069 

67,622 

87,677 

816.624 

192,292 

36,799 

86r486 

2,695 

977 

96 

6 

18,829 


Valae  of  erebard 
prodacu. 


1830.     . 


1860l 


1842,865 

248,668 

815,255 

468,995 

63,994 

176,119 

1,761,950 

607,268 

728,389 

46,674 

164,061 

14,843 

177,187 

34,849 

85,108 

92,776 

1,280 

15,409 

50,405 

22,359 

12,606 

40,141 

52,894 

106,280 

695.921 

132,650 

824,940 

446,049 

4,823 

•  •  •  • 

8,484 
614,711 

•  •  •  • 

17,700 
1,271 


8,281 


1501,767 
557,934 
199,427 
9-25,579 
83,691 
508,S48 
8,726,330 
429.402 
1,479,938 
114,225 
252,196 
9,980 
800,650 
643,698 
213,989 
176,048 
21,716 
818,823 
869,880 
110,923 
46,«>02 
56,280 
814,269 
604,951 
1,958,673 
1.137,679 
1,212,148 
1,145,986 
76,096 
293 
181.234 
810,976 
724 
607,459 
474  934 
28,779 
9,290 
19,701 
161 
115 


Wlae,  gaUou. 


1S50. 


784 
844 

669 

4,688 
1,018 
4,269 
9,172 
1,811 
85,690 
145 
1,431 
863 
6,480 
11,058 
5,8x0 
796 
10 
820 
407 
15 
99 
86 
92 
8,093 
48,207 
1,654 
14,065 
8,997 
118 

•  ■  •  • 

420 
10,663 

68*,055 


8,868 


laeo. 


3,165 
9,401 
8  923 
80,915 
507 
46,783 
61,404 
81,083 
88,628 
683 
8,222 
118 
40,508 
64,064 
84,964 
87,646 
1,661 
19,180 
10,106 
5,080 
13,946 
1,006 
18.562 
179,949 
662,640 
13,733 
88,270 
47,093 
9,611 
394 
8,706 
27,'^87 
841 
494,516 
8,603 
179 
60 
8,201 
631 


Value  of  naiket 


ISU, 

1122.887 
56.810 
18,953 
6(H),020 
98,298 
196,674 
912,047 
476  242 
6SS,714 
12,714 
800,869 
67,222 
1»,047 
89,462 
47,286 
76,500 
8.721 
84.S21 
46.260 
14n329 
12,354 
17.150 
97.183 
803.1-21) 
214.O1M 
14.739 
72,964 
127,494 
82,142 

150; 
8,«49 
99,454; 

•  •  •  • 

75,275 
90,241  I 

e8^«69 
6,679 


1194.006 
76,256 
24,792 
837,025 
146,661 
1,897,628 
8,891.596 
1,542,155 
1,3S4.970 
37,797 
630.221 
189,108 
589,411 
75,663 
187,348 
201,916 
1S218 
185,181 
124.609 
890.742 
55,948 
88.094 
274,163 
45^.246 
'66i>..318 
146,»ttS 
2>S070 
41S195 
8t)7,153 
'  94,681 
141,549 
846.406! 
86,353 
1,074,143 
86.835 
87,749 
45,465 
17.644) 
9,680 
600 


Re 


l«IL 


9.24.>.: 

69TT''.'' 

12.2;>:  - 

8«'7.  •> 

9&."  • " ' 

6,44'-  :  ' 

79,7ft'*' 

9,4?:  .:• 
89,*»;- ,  ^ 

1. (!:►:>   - 

I   8.'>iHi..-.i 

I        14  •'. 
II. «K'  V? 

i^:  >•" 
4.6* '..v." 

4,«*i-'>  1 
4,*4^-•^ 
6s;  'v' 
8.344  i" 
1,9.*>4 :  ' 
8,i.?9  :.N 
9.m:  * 

84  44:^.  :.' 

12  •^>:  '>-■ 

UJ^^  ••- 

8,fi«.:'- 

1.1  • 

8.171. >• 
7,SS4-v> 


211  4.-^ 


-4 


St^ 
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Tabxs  IX.— AsBxcnxTirKAL  ErxTmuA'^Cdniinutd, 


1  jjritoiles. 


CllMM,IlM. 


1850. 


M'.niii-jhiro.i 

'l-'-ttS... 

I'.and. . .. 

'.<  ut 

■    rk 

^    ■     •  •  •  •  • 

•  I  >.iula. . . . 

ri- 

.■1  

I  Columbia 

•  i.   .   .   ..   »■•■ 

•  .••rolina... 
<•  art>Uua... 
•  I 


'a.  . 

••pi, 

•■a. 


•  •  •  ■  I 


ri. 
■Ul. 


ri 


tu.a. .. 
n    


M 


\U'0 

h 


S,4di,4M 

8,196,668 

8,720,834 

7,0SS,142 

816,50S 

6,80:3,277 

49,741,418 

866,766 

2,606,084 

8,187 

8,976 

1,600 

486,292 

95,921 

4.970 

46,976 

18,016 

81,412 

21,191 

1,957 

95,299 

30,058 

177,681 

218,954 

20,819,542 

1,011,492 

624,664 

1,278.225 

400,283 

209.840 
208,672 

•  •  •  • 

160 
86,980 

'80,996 

6,848 


van. 


1,799.862 

2,282,093 

8,077,689 

6,294,090 

177.262 

8,899,411 

48,548,289 

182,172 

2,608,556 

6,579 

8,842 

280,792 

61,119 

1.648 

16,587 

8,784 

9,607 

8,419 

5,494 

277,612 

16,962 

126,794 

190,400 

28,769,788 

2,009,064 

669.674 

1,695,858 

1,104.459 

198.904 

901,220 

250,638 

28,053 

1,664,857 

82,456 

12,146 

21,826 

87,250 

15,763 


Bay,  tooa. 


1860. 


I9M. 


766,889 

698,854 

«66,158 

661,807 

74,818 

616,181 

8,728,797 

435,950 

1,842,970 

30.159 

157,956 

2,279 

869,093 

146,653 

20,925 

28,449 

2,510 

82,685 

12,504 

^^752 

8,854 

8,976 

74,091 

118,747 

1,448,142 

404,984 

403,280 

601,953 

275,662 

2,019 

89,056 

116,925 

•  •  •  • 

2,083 
873 

•  •  •  • 

4,805 


975,716 

643,741 

919,066 

665,831 

82,726 

662,426 

8,664,786 

609,729 

2,245,420 

86,978 

191,744 

8,190 

446.529 

181.865 

87,592 

46,448 

7,594 

65,219 

82,'i%5 

46,999 

11,849 

8,276 

146,027 

168,484 

1,602,518 

756,908 

685,822 

1.8;U,265 

853,799 

274,952 

707,260 

401,070 

60,812 

806,741 

26,441 

4,871 

20,026 

1,108 

25,820 

1,122 


Clorrr locd, 

bUfthclH. 


I 


1S50. 


9,097 

829 

760 

1,002 

1,828 

18,841 

88,222 

28,280 

126,080 

2,525 

15,217 

8 

29,727 

676 

876 

182 

•  •  •  • 

188 

84 

2 

10 

90 

6,096 

8,230 

108,197 

•  16,989 

19,820 

8,427 

488 

•  •  •  • 

342 
619 


4 
2 


•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 


laeo. 


48,851 

11,992 
2,444 
1,295 
1,221 

18,671 
106,983 

89,208 

274.863 

8,595 

89,811 

86,961 

832 

28 

685 

•  •  •  • 

187 
217 

•  •  •  • 

449 

60 

8,062 

2,3(V8 

216,545 

49.4S0 

45,821 

16,697 

3,848 

156 

1.664 

2;216 

98 

4 

807 

116 

8 

2 

5 


Other  graas  Meds, 

bwheU. 

1850. 

laoo. 

9,214 

6307 

8,071 

6,578 

14,986 

11,420 

6,085 

4,852 

8,708 

4,229 

16,628 

18,024 

96.493 

81,622 

68,051 

85,410 

68,918 

57,204 

1,403 

1,165 

2,561 

8,195 

•  •  •  • 

28,428 

68,063 

1,275 

8,008 

80 

88 

428 

1,914 

2 

•  •  •  • 

647 

653 

683 

1,176 

97 

701 

.... 

2,976 

486 

8,110 

9,118 

41,^32 

21,481 

62,568 

87,810 

68,475 

9,2vS6 

6,555 

11,951 

81,866 

14,890 

202,%S 

5,008 

26,:i83 

•  •  •  • 

2,314 

2,096 

69,432 

4,346 

66,718 

•  •  ■  • 

2,683 

•  •  •  • 

162 

22 

8,793 

•  •  •  • 

211 

•  •  •  • 

101 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

206 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

Hopa,Ibi. 


1850. 


40,120 

267,174 

288,028 

121,605 

277 

654 

2,686.299 

2,188 

22,083 

848 

1,870 

15 

11,506 

9,246 

26 

261 

14 

276 

478 

126 

7 

167 

1,032 

4,809 

68,781 

10,668 

92,796 

8,551 

15,980 

•  •  •  • 

8.243 
4,180 


8 
"60 


l9Kk 


102,987 

180,428 

631,641 

111,301 

50 

959 

9,666,542 

8.723 

41,576 

414 

2,948 

15 

10,016 

1,767 

122 

199 

•  •  •  • 

1,069 

221 

8 

122 

164 

2329 

6,899 

22.844 

61,704 

75,058 

7,129 

185,587 

149 

1,797 

2,265 

180 

10 

187 

23 

95 

• .  • . 

41 


'•  rniorlea. 


!  »nip-hire. 


I-HUl.... 

'     <  ut 
■■•k 

'  '-y 

'\-inia 


..'••l 

:  *  «'lurabla 
I 

'  T'llina. .. 
<  -irtjiiaa... 

I 

'  i, 

"I'i 

iU.l 


"I..., 

'I 


Dew  rotted  hemp, 
toiu. 


Water-rotted  hemp, 

tODS. 


1830. 


1 
44 

•  • 

68 

■  • 

88 
86 


454 

16,482 
100 


M 


'■» 


"~tun 


•- 1.... 
'I  .  .  .  . 


16,968 


•  ■  •  I 


iseo. 


IS 
2 


8 

82,191 

230 

1,640 

•  •  •  • 

18 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  «  •  ■ 

1 
1 


140 

6 

83,04ft 


97 


16,789 
44 


IS50. 


8 


61 
8 


16 

141 

1,856 

60 


60 


I860. 


50 
1 


99 

■  •  •  • 

189 


8 


10 

30 

10 

2,026 


15 

«  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

1,607 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 
«  •  «  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  »  ■ 

9 


nthor  pre- 

parc'l  hcDip, 

tool. 


19B0. 


60 
18 


8,581 

200 

8,174 

•  •  •  • 

264 

■  •  •  ■ 

4 
8,016 

•  •  •  • 

80 
1 


676 

787 

4344 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

244 

«  •  •  • 

1^978 


1650. 


17,091 

7,652 

20.  S.-^ 

1,162 

85 

17,928 

940,577 

182,965 

53i),i{07 

11,174 

85,686 

1,000,450 

593,796 

833 

6,897 

60 

8,921 

665 

«  •  •  • 

1,048 

12.291 

86\18l 

2,10.M16 

446.9.32 

7,1. V3 

6S4,409 

iftt.orwj 

69,393 

dim 

627,160 


640 

•  ■ 

660 


•  •  •  I 

•  •  •  I 


Ibt. 

FUxaced 

,  bo»bel9. 

Silk  cocoou, 
Ibt. 

laoo. 

lS5a 

iteo. 

1850. 

18G0. 

2,997 

680 

489 

252 

78 

1,817 

189 

81 

191 

1 

6,107 

939 

831 

268 

•  •  •  • 

165 

73 

7 

7 

•  •  •  « 

1,187 

«  •  •  • 

703 

ft  •  «  « 

100 

ft  •  ft  • 

828 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

13 

1,514,476 

67.968 

66,996 

'  1,774 

260 

48,057 

16,525 

8,241 

23 

•  «  ft  ft 

810,030 

41,728 

24,209 

295 

168 

8.112 

904 

2,126 

•  «  •  • 

9 

14,481 

2,446 

1,570 

89 

8 

497.880 

•  •  •  • 

62.319 

80,673 

ft  •  ft  ft 

517 

•  •  •  • 

225 

216,490 

86,196 

20,  (Vis 

229 

838 

844 

55 

813 

123 

20 

8,303 

622 

96 

813 

6 

167 

72 

•  •  •  • 

109 

•  •  •  • 

69 

«  ■  •  • 

69 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ft  •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

26 

10 

2 
29 

ft  ft  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

26 

•  •  •  • 

•  ft  •  • 

ft  •  •  • 

26 

8,283 

821 

641 

1 

161,740 

1 9,904 

9.611 

1,923 

60 

728,234 

75,M)1 

29.SS1 

1,2s  I 

840 

•  •  •  • 

188,>s0 

25U,7«;9 

1,.V,2 

2,166 

8.359 

519 

22'i 

hh 

r,043 

73.112 

86,ss9 

155.  l.M) 

8t>7 

959 

82,6:i6 

10,797 

ll.'i(»2 

47 

436 

21,f44 

1,191 

4,250 

■  •  ■  • 

15 

1,969 

•  •  •  • 

73 

ft  ■  ft  ■ 

■  ft  •  • 

2s,s^9 

1.9.%9 

6,1:^0 

246 

217 

109,S87 

1.3,(i96 

4,6,')6 

lt>6 

187 

13 

•  •  •  « 

9 

ft  •  •  • 

ft  ■  «  • 

•  *  ■  • 

60 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  ft 

4 

ft  •  • 
ft  •  ft  ft 

ft  ft  «  • 
*  •  «  • 

89 

•  •  •  • 

•  ft  ft  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  «  • 

4,197 

6 

146 

ft  ft  »  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

8 

ft  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  >  •  • 

•  •  ft  • 

*  •  ■  • 

•  •  ft  • 

•  ft  ■  • 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabui  XIL—^TATonoB  ov  LsADuro  MAHUFAonnOa^^-CbfiltefMdL 


CofTToic  Goooa. 


▲veragt  onmber  of  liMida 
emptojrd. 


1890. 


MalM. 


Maine 

NcwIIampahiro. 

VermoDt 

Maaaachusetta... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

I  Ust.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Bonth  Carolina.. 
Oeorfria...  ...... 

Florida 

Alabama 

Misi^Usippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

MichiiTan 

Indian;^ 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

California 

Oregon 


males. 


849 
2,915 

123 
9.592 
4,S47| 
2,665 
8,879 

739 
4,283 

413 

1,212 

41 

1,151 

492 

486 

816 
2S 

849 
16 


14 
816 
210 

2CS 


1900. 


Males. 


66 


8.0T2 
9,235 

207 
20,284 
5,901! 
8,813' 
5,499  j 
1,299 
4.874 

425 
2,035 

103! 
1,57S 
1,872 

676 

1,291 

67 

897 
14 


18 
692 
816 
484 


Pe- 

males. 


1,90S    4,842 
6,800,13,859 

I42I     225 
12,635:22,858 
5.474!  6,615 


t9 


80 


8,314 

8,043 

85:^; 

6,850; 

456 

947 

70 

741! 

416' 

8T2 

1,876, 

40 

567 

155 

70 

160 

20 

244 

98 

270 

•  • 

176 

8 


4,275 
4,2SS 
1,871 
7,870 

521 

1,56S 

25 

052 
1,210 

584 

1,909 

25 

765 

155 
70 

•  • 

10 
487 

^s 

840 

190 

8 


▲naval  eost  of  labor. 


IKO. 


85       85 


$751,686 

2,848,860 

55,892 

6,042,024 

2,081,086 

1,077,024 

1,443,780 

80<i,124 

1,875,844 

184,304 

485,768 

16,600 

282,672 

169,2?2 

155,472 

225,130 

9,540 

69,520 

8,804 


8,840 

97.W6 

78.572 

104,803 


19,440 


Total 


1900. 


Taloe  ef  aimiuil  predneta. 


lUO. 


$1,244,928: 

4,574,520 

78,468, 

7,221,156, 

2,417,640,' 

1,453,12s; 

1,271,592 

43^684 

2,265,912 

202,884 

464,112 

19,800 

262,440 

168,840 

182,180 

482.620 

7,872 

206,124 

88,996 

24,000 

86,480 

7.200 

109,764 

21,000 

112,400 

'7M68 
1,980 


81,050 


two. 


jort 


K«L«r 


$2,630,616 
8,861,749; 
2S0,800 
21.894.401 
6,495,9721 
4,122,9521 
5,019,823- 
1,2S9,M8 
6,S12,126! 
538.489 
2,021.896 
100,000 
1,44«,109 
965,411 
842,440 
1,895,056 
49,920 
898,585 
22,000 


17,860 
608,481 
445,639 
694,204 


86,660 


142,900 


$6.636;.e23 

16,661«581 

857,400 

86,745.864 

12,25^,657 

7.641.460 

7,471.961 

8,250,770 

11,750.000- 

919,108; 

2,796,877 

74,400 

1.068,611. 

930.567; 

688,950! 

8,21.%636 

40.000' 

917,1051 

261,135: 

609J0O 

99,241 1 

18,000' 

633^48! 

167,500 

629«500| 

849,000 
15,087 


880,000 


issoL  I  laiai ; 

I 

ss;    611 

01      71; 

06}    aoj 

18»  181, 

621  SO! 

1201  9iV 

440:  285 

58|  85 

820  447 


Cwi 


l^ 


*\ 

25 

124 

'69 

14 

22 

5 

6 

•  > 

SS 

•  • 

8 

*i5 

I 

9 

2|  9 

2  & 

64  59 

181 1  92 

260  113 

40;  20 


127 

M 

70 

S8 

11 

15 

27 

28| 

94 

99 

•  • 

I 

«  • 

1 

455:  • . 
4,4>:.:' 
547.  •• 

I?:.- 

•  •  •  • 


9  lYi 

2.V- 
4?V. 


.  -^V^O.-S  f)21,661 '45,315  7^605  $17,267,112  f28,360.m9. $65,501.687  $<  15^287,026.2,447  1,009  f26.Sll.»-' 


Sutei. 


Maine 

New  Hiimpshire. 

Vermont 

Massaclinsolts . . . 
Khode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 


wooLun  Oooos. 


Vir;;inia 

Nortii  Carolina .. 
Bouth  Curoliua  .. 

Geors:ia 

Alabama  ........ 

Mi.sslHsippl 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michicran 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wi.Hcon.-^ln 

Iowa  

Missouri 

California 

Oregon 

« 

Total 


Pounds 

1 

AYcrace  ■cr''-  '  * 

Poanda  of  wool  con* 
lomed. 

or  cotton 

Oott  of  raw  materiaL 

IMuk 

«af--i 

WOOllQOS. 

Komber  of 

usa. 

I*i30. 

1800. 
2,646,200 

1800. 

1850. 

1900. 

Spin- 
dles. 

!««. 

Males. 

^JCL       ■"* 

1,43^,434 

100,000 

1701.859 

11,047,496 

11,765 

195 

435 

892      f^' 

8,<>«)4,1(>8 

8,596,730 

821,2>0 

1,272,835 

1,782,074 

86,820 

696 

8T8 

1,021     1.'- 

2..WS,100 

3.303,500 

59,300 

1,077,023 

1,679,504 

23.8n 

468 

800 

81i      -- 

22,2-29.952 

26,271,200 

8.589,500 

8,140,229 

11,618,174 

159,651 

4,287 

6,803 

4s«3    «'-. 

4,103,370 

5,000,000 

1,881,200 

l,eS9.8^ 

8,920,155 

86,048 

1,686 

1,010 

Sw^      i- 

9.414,100 

8,000,000 

995,932 

2,860,118 

4,206,000 

76,178 

1,758 

2,116 

1,669    i. 

12,r)38,7S6 

11,708,280 

2,685.000 

4,778,584 

4,979,631 

87,887 

1,686 

8,074 

3,1^'.    i.> 

1,510,289 

1,712,000 

656,000 

617,023 

682,748 

10,861 

270 

528 

469 

7,560,379 

6,223,850 

4,758,418 

1,897,757 

6,770,847 

108,826 

4,834 

1,910 

7?5     ^^'. 

393,000 

147,500 

120,000 

202,885 

78,807 

1.000 

76 

115 

g<' 

4:^),000 

955,«*00 

77,000 

175,918 

254,874 

2,480 

66 

264 

1<V5       ?> 

1,554,110 

1,829,73S 

70,000 

496,128 

466,020 

7,574 

121 

876 

1«       I.' 

3(\000 

441.290 

125,000 

47,970 

170,111 

1,000 

20 

68 

89       U' 

153,816 

87,S00 

•  •  •  • 

10,100 

18,420 

•  •  •  • 

•    •    B    • 

8 

1  . 
•  •  •  «                    ' 

•  •  ■  • 

1,500,000 

150,000 

•  •  •  « 

248,700 

1,480 

20 

■  •  •  • 

f- 

•  ■  •  • 

842,2l» 

20,000 

16.040 

90.000 

1,000 

20 

IS 

8        4^ 

•  •  •  • 

876,400 

107,000 

0,190 

183,290 

1,000 

21 

0 

2      S- 

30,000 

106,250 

18,000 

14,500 

80,950 

•    •    B  • 

■  ■  •  • 

6 

*. 

•  •  •  • 

9O,SO0 

20,000 

6.500 

26,960 

•    •     •    • 

•  •  •  ■ 

7 

&■ 

6,200 

570,865 

860,000 

76.842 

148,151 

600 

•  •  •  • 

87 

8'     U- 

673,900 

1.810,700 

•  •  •  • 

869,580 

698,445 

8,990 

04 

84S 

14'    r- 

1,657,726 

1,054,540 

•  ■  •  • 

817,705 

893;i44 

6,827 

06 

1,216 

822      ^ 

162,250 

223,100 

•  •  •  • 

109,329 

91.090 

1,000 

20 

146 

th'      -^ 

413.350 

1,009,«)00 

«  •  •  « 

824,103 

844.500 

8,266 

in 

882 

(i    y 

896,964 

545,000 

•  •  •  • 

189.289 

182,820 

1,000 

20 

825 

5&      !•' 

134,200 

212,400 

•  •  •  • 

26.868 

56,820 

1,000 

20 

10 

•  •  •  •                   * 

14,500 

265.200 

•  >  •  • 

75.815 

108,878 

1,000 

20 

60 

....    1     '- 

80,000 

856,244 

•  ■  •  • 

16,000 

230,911 

896 

20 

15 

10       1* 

•  •  •  • 

400,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

60,000 

600 

SO 

■  •  •  ■ 

1  *' 
.... 

■  •  «  • 

150,000 

■  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

27,000 

880 

15 

«  »  *  • 

....           •• 

70,R62.829   «50.aS6,572 


16,008.625 


f26,164,0a'»  'f40,461,800  i  639.600    16.075  j  20l090    UJ»< 


r\." 


CSTTED  STATES 


797 


fw  laoK. 


Hk-r-.- 


Tmam  tf  oiTBterA. 


Tn«B  It'  in?  J: 


I 


I 


i«aL 


l«b 


1^9*. 


i«a 


eXirr. 


.  *.    -  -  - » 


\  *  ^_ 


\ 

I.. 

} 

« ~ 


ri  a , 


fl7i.6rt? 

4  "f .  *•►? 

124.716 

ll-J-If. 


IL4=« 


r7:,440 

"iV-Lf?* 

46.»»:*2 


5!:r»«»4.Tih'i 
4.;'T4.iC.«* 
i.^tiTi..  «4 

<1^4J 

K»<i746 
11,470 


r 


I 


;i 


^.»s 


K 

I- 

1  . 
'«v 
\c 

I 


ni-xa. 


-■^-i 


4.4- K> 
14.74> 

4€.•>5^ 
e4.r.7i 

6,4^ 


12.4ife' 
I 

sc  cue, 

l.^T.'iM 
8rS16 

M.n72  , 


1 


lial...:. ... 


47,172 
16200 


si.6:o 

wia.v'7 
i;>:  >.s'7> 

fc?-,7«i» 
87«>>70 

lVi4M 
&S,427 


fl,C74.?W 
2.i7LM»"j 

IS.!'  V  .'HH* 

ri.f7P  •»«» 

l,5i'T.i'«* 
12.744. '78 

«WV279 

17.177 

4fi£st«dO 

i>4.:am 

**49.125 

81.M0 
267  622 

174.^^ 

«RN.n70 

167,6il0 

422^819 

l>AOrtO 

SMX«0 


I1.7C1JS99 

J»44.V4 

64<.r«6:' 

iC7i:K'* 

77ri.'^'> 

«,'^>i.f70 
l,e(S9.«>si 

21\742 
I,4i»fi7g4 

K7,>77 
S«vM7 

4iia4;^ 

S44.44^ 

241. ''Ai 
7n<V» 

7v>i4 
6(«4.(91 

l,l(i?^.V^S 
1.11  iV9>^ 
401.73*1 
7N'.>"1 
S?7.Si<i4 
lM,i'10 

*  •  «  * 

866361 


$2.07  :.n« 

1.4t.l.   .C.S 

iu;vS4.tc*r. 

R'rJ'7 
•5.S.TS2 

2ft.7r»^j':7 

3.2<>:.f;'27 

12.4?:. Gfl 

r7.i'4'« 

l,7i''".«£« 
R7.  <•<»«» 

1:21  N7«h' 

S4S.«»?0 

l^l.i^^^ 

8^164 

jwUoo 

22.1.sfi2 

47.<»'Ht 

12;x<«N» 

^l^.?7^ 

1.1KnV» 

7o:.,Vs% 
^74.:  72 

N»"'.^"^7 

4J>'v*:»> 

11.4«>i> 

M.7P--» 


2.JMC        ....          1.4M  „ 

7.f7f.       '4  :»-•••     Jii''»"  S224 

JIJWS       ».«*•»»   l^>7  liK7« 

"i^iw        S(Fi".7W»    iMiiO  r/.Oi'* 

46.^:N^      37u.>-7:.   Sv-^i  t;s.:45 

M.iW     if«".:T2  94  "^:  2?."4?i 

S77,2S8  l,«t6.47t.  2N\7tn.'  .\*n\4«0 

.     *7lL2iK>   4S^«1  »\SOft 

■     SB^SIT   iii^  «L09« 

'     ....     .       4W»  ., 

....     I       900 
622 


«7.S19 

»uo 

•  •  •  - 

1,SSS 


I 


71010 

144<.rio 

2.7-0 


5a.i»2»'»   .•W.4i»0  IMIT 

T^HNi   24.*24,%  2^:.(a 

«2>s7l«4    &ifv^^  94. W7 

II.JMH         6f;'>  1.4'M> 

l.'^V  $75 

2.7iM 


«  «  *  » 


S6NS-26       $7,000       41000   19.2N^   22,0^ 
226.^14       ....      J     ....     I      ..  «. 

14.:«M 

17.N«0 
»i2» 


•  •  »  ^ 


I 

«  »  «  « 


Tnti! *7J^^  $10,!iS7,S77  HV'^75v.4i«  $6vS6.\?€8    JS7,7«>2,S<C^^   i«S.(iP:,fiM    l.:Cf'.Sl<  1S1\6N4 


rtC  IBOK. 


P^u»*« 


Talae. 


Kacmixcst. 


Aft*',     i-i^ik 


T».:a«k 


Va'nA. 


ISJtL 


;     •■  -C 

V.  rs:  -nt 


'    -:ier:t.cut.-., 

N-wYort 

^^  w  Jtrscy  .., 
'''.rr^-vlvaaiA-. 

I»  -ia'are, 

*.  ir;  J3'i 

I 

V 

\ 

K   , 
«,. 

F 
.\ 

T.  XM 


^:.  <>{  ColambtA 

r  "It'*  I 

r:b  Carolina...! 
.t:iCaroliiia... 


'^  »r:ia. 


I 


ArLaoMa 

T  -r.t *«*«.. 
K- Mucky  .. 

]■  -ifJa , 

I.   no.*...., 

M.r.nesota... 

I  ■»! 

M  -oari  ... 

K-'.-a» 

< 'i.Jomia.., 
•  >*»-eon 


$36.n< 

C"tO 

S9a,i2S 

4lK«W) 

597.920 

M'i.M4 

6.07P1S 

1,056^400 

521.924 
12,^>00 

57^300 


676.100 
6'»4,<«7 

21.000 
6\0<10 
70,200 
C7,000 


814,600 


IML 


TftlOA. 


Ix'M* 


l^«ft 


IV*. 


IHBft. 


4oa,ooo 

879,500 
18S\2i>S 
574,^^ 
11,424,879  ; 

V^',600 

•  •  •  • 

S5l,17S 


&,$0Q  t 

70 
1.100  I 
SQ,2S5 

%m 

8«v.27^ 

2.\«*>« 

259,709  I 


451,000 

5*4,164 

2^S27,261 

891,400 

9,375 

•  •  ■  • 

40,000 


575,000 


7,000 

T^ios 

l,iW7 
275 


B.t>24 

6.*J»«> 
10,4J9 

iooo 


4,67S 


$382,0«^ 
U91,2O0 

VrC-wo 

ISlMVl 

l.J^7o.7.>.^ 

12,64.V..\K) 

55<C<X» 

*6»>i\SlO 
9m-^ 
24,750 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  %  • 

•  «  •  « 
«  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


4sV?*^ 

6W,i>iW 
VoNOOO 


5AO0O 

•  •  •  • 
t  •  •  • 
t  •  • « 


|*4n1>^> 
6*»^170 

V^^'.4v2 

1.21  <U2^ 

7.'^\4.V^ 

S^4'>J744 

4.3  u.*:  IS 

9'i«».l'^i 
iT.iW 

4W».4:vS 

84.:^H1 


69.000 

•  *  «  « 

140  07^ 

•  •  •  « 

Si  hM 
^1;>T40 

24T.^:\^ 
ii»*.;w 

tv^6;5 


4j»\v"^ 

MSl.v-^^ 

i.fNs:.N 

104'**.  ^<W 
7.'.MV4.V^ 
l.e>s\«HV 

1,4  7N":^ 

1»;\7N> 

4fir.o^2 

S7.\N^iN 

*lN4««i> 

21.T.N«» 

V«*i»4  M4 
4,nVn  iVC> 

,S.-I   IN-.* 
4.N\>iV.N 

A>4,<kM 

l><v7>l 

;i*»  >•*» 

40<»4H« 


1>">47 

1.:4.<»4S 

1  :^4.N 

1,4,V.7«0 
8lM>M0 

4«>.rW> 
4*«'V» 

1T0.»A 

1>4CvS 

I40««i>rt 

.\:.»o 

t:«^o 

\«;  M< 

t  <">•  rt4S 
4.-.'  .J«4 
V    .«  4,\ 

♦WvvVN 
K««00 


_^Tot.>l »12,74a.727*  ■  |19.921.2M)  '    :m..\S6      |21,710.6'»1    I  |27.90Na44       MtvllT.W      |6n4.'.U      |i:,m>0.M4 


•  Inclading  other  prodacU  to  the  TaliM  of  $8&9,70QL 


TS8 

1 

Iflttt^-tWHiwi*. 

H 

^™lSS£^~ 

r™. 

But. 

1»» 

v^-. 

yu«. 

Bmt.U. 

Td-. 

■.IL 

i..    1 

"»■  1  "» 

IMO. 

l«l. 

lUO. 

laML 

USO. 

un. 

IBM.      1       UN. 

■* 

l(I.STS.Ma'»,7B0.0M 

tMB.U>« 

(i.Mo.noo 

•^1 155  ^■ 

s&- 

id,«oo 

Tow 

W^IJO^M  9S,6Sl,flQn 

l3fl,05fl,IM  S20,9!K,W0 

9.TI»,B« 

i*,tm),(ioo 

i.m.«3;»,!»a,«o 

Are8.iW3llT.mW  li"'  -• 

T.»ii  Xin.-Em.«oi 

imCL 

U..IICW  CT  THI 

UnmSTxns 

DtnmmTuxm 

BDHjm- 

E»M.™ 

(;!»». 

B.«^ 

*»,r 

.,  „.„i.. 

T.r. 

r..™^ 

T.UU 

A»,lcu.»,1l 

r« 

(.»»{    ' 

"■;;?■ 

t™. 

"■i^- 

T.^ 

«?■ 

TiK 

"^r- 

!_. 

"■s:- 

** ,  ■"" 

10! 

B.»m'.BS6 
IGD.IUS 

i,7M 
•t.48S 
140.S0] 
I04IW 

H!,18l 

J 

10. 
0.81H 

.'" 

i 
I 

4) 

»8.8ai 

IsifiTS 

i.aii>7 

S.818 
40,191 

183»4 
12.014 

|i 
S 

■S68 

1,01  ( 

11.871 

IW 

B32 
18 

« 

SSS.BHI 

t5.iia 

^« 

i8,<i«i 

63,m 

8,451 

iei,t4i 

87; 

1 

w 

800 
71 

10. 

1 

M0,S17 

1 ,«« 
■.■:SS 

S7,ns 

now 

S7.411 
111.114 

t40.no 

Tilwi 

1 

is,4a 

1^ 

"I 

km:  -: 

?Sr'^r;::;;;;: 

lltir    :- 

Hi;   '' 

(IJM     V 

MT(  :■ 

■-if  . 

4,iU: '     -■ 

!*"'''«" 

Tout 

11.251 

MS3.S1T 

10.700 

a.sn,554 

*i.«to 

7.M1.4II 

n.oTJ 

t.ew.818 

itsat 

is»M!  ;-*■ 

The  crow«  of  Anwrle , 

IHOW  niDn  and  780  Wi;  tatil,  25U,3si 
cuDslsUrtori4»,tS«nHiiud4UboTa;  .ifl 


n  tbs  United  BUM  coDt 
en  ind  l.eM  bo™.     Th«  _._. 
(a  TUKli,  10M78  Dies  ud  TSt 


or  I4«^l  DHL  i»]  ta  bill 
>  of  Amarlcu  nodi  eat 
bofi;  total,  3biJM  ma  u 

uXXVLiBdZXYll 


mniin}  states 

B  or  TBB  natno  Srir 


A.....0,. 

1U7. 

1«« 

IW. 

*r.«l». 

10.. 

me. 

urn 

,„-..T,   or  Tn 

»l,«l»,SS3 
3(lg.«U 

io,o»s 

s,nBs,Bso 
*.iio.eB« 

BHI.I85 
«83,40« 

«US,fllO 

j.iifl,cw 

SH.S«I 
]44.»W 

6«,<*8 

4.C1 1.443 

W.OM 
Wis 
I>ii.6« 

»,as; 

«8»,II)8 
]S1,575,H,'W 

»1,9S» 
1,!4S,»4 

i,sness 

1KI,011 

M,TTO 

M,I44 
T4134* 

4T«.«»t 

|1,T8I,T84 
B»&1M 

i,!33,»a» 

842.901 

ae,TW 

t,410,SSt 

tpJSBB 
UT.6W 

i,iioi,aiB 

414,11)1 
»•»»»;«■ 
»,M8,891 

NS 

IK0.589 

"■ffiSl 

sa 

41.1S1 
S,M»,I1>» 
11.433JM1 
l^SiMM 

l,isi.no 
fiii.gio 

»M,II1 

w.sos 

■ffl 

08,(ll« 

8n.»44 

T«D.S9> 

ie«,n« 

i,M7,m 
«».ena 
TM7e 

$1,TS»,0SII 
MTJV41 

61,929 

«M.OSS 
191,634 

x,s«.Bia 

T»54< 

i.m.»i9 

Ta^n9 

1S(,1(U 

S,T0e,0B5 

1,819,235 

1 
i 

i,(ii<i;ifi>4 

1B.448AIT 
S,S99.9il3 

48,i;ii 

1,059^ 

4TB.TM 

1«9,S01 

•M,S44 

^1» 
41^ 

gi.ni 
w.wra 

W«,1U 

Bjir"*"""" 

tU,tt9 

81,148 

m39g 

6SO.0BS 

■■!g-S 

48T,IU 
£>t6,ies 

■sa 

tl8,»0 

mssT 
K9,»n 

4.m,»8T 

6OT.0M 

BWBOB 
l,TMk,«85 
S,4«S,2Sa 

•14,188 

l.WC 

B8,esi 

■i8B,44S 

Bt,eM 

B9,;99 
T,8!i 

t.m 

1.119 
68,741 

ffn;«4i 

W4.-8T 
S23.320 

»a,OTO 

IT(,WIO 

S81,1U 

8Ii,3F7 
K,499 

■sii.s«i 
»8,ni;sTa 

81.»>n,9^0 

8.S»S,TM 

1.1!«,8»9 

|bB.8T0 

4i;isa 
en.rao 

■as 

4»9,;i8 

si 

n.si8 

12^SW 
M17,84« 

l,Mg,U< 
TM,0O3 

i,»ie.»8i 

!1B,8J5 
4,4n,«« 

14,090 

4;o,ei8 

4T,MI 

4a,ooi 

44,«3B 

11,091 
4,631 

4I.4«S 
8,218 

C8.SC8 

199,A9T 

iej,oM 

WSM 
85,»47 
>ft!l82 

B2>« 

l,19s;r,^l 

m 

*4.1Ti;»42 
B8,it».S«S 

12T4.MS 
l,Ui8,9<A 

n.gn 

V18* 

■..rmsrcli 

■  ^ksudollutr 

other  »iidl«.. 

B3T2.0T4 
S?4)8<« 

TotHuxs,   niiDDbc- 

STtTer-" 

C.bl»„d»rd^. 

MMa 

1»S.TM 

setMS 

8,174,040 

i,»4,ua 

I,UB,4» 

i.4m.siM 

Capper   ud  brut. 

.  {."-.nudpeul 

Prinlsdncolorsii 
Wblie,oOiMth«ii 

•■"'Atan 

fcciorwrf 

1  :r.l;l.-.l) 

Ei^"d  SrVldw 

« 

1 

6i,8n 

Cornba  ud  butUu 

"""JltuBd....! 
BlllLud  tablH  BDd 

UomcH  and  olher 
l«lherD«to1d 

Prf  nil  ng  DRxei  and 

4^ 

19.011 

■:  ^or     ^p 

i!9.ua 

■■;:^;^;::::;:: 

«r  gold  lot  111 

ei8,8« 

t4,S» 

i4n.i!t7 

■■:":'.^-":;:::: 

Briik."  Ime,  lai'i^ 

178,239 

■■fd.'iSl^ 

Indlnmbbfrsh™ 

66,828 
182.015 

■„■ 

ArtflcUBowcn,... 

'.""TWntlB; 

Gnld.ndrilv«™ln 
Ooldindillrnbul- 

Qalrksarir!'.!!'.!!! 
ArUclM    Bol   raD- 

tlHDbclared.... 
B..  p™d™.... 

Tot4l 

2B,<«»,<7S 
10.918,118 

1S97.44B 
I,a56,3»l 

1  'f^.i™  w.. 

tS38,«8\0» 

|8W,8H,8» 

»»Ta.i8>.m 

800 
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specie*  of  mercbaadise. 


MBBGHAIVBIBB  TEMM  OV 
DUTT. 

Articles  Imported  from 
British  nrovlnees  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty . 

Bunion:— Gold 

Silver 

Coffee  snd  tea  iVom  their 
place  of  production,  in 
certain  vessels: 

Cofloc 

Tea 

Coins:-Oold 

bUver 

Copper: 
For  sheathing  veasels.... 

In  bars  or  piga 

Old 

Ore 

Dyowood  in  sticks 

Manures : 

Guano 

Other  substances  used  as 
Bags  of  every  material  ex- 
cept wool 

Bheathlng  metal,  not  \rhol- 
Ijr  or  in  part  of  iron, 

ungalvanlzed 

Bilk,  raw  ur  reeled  from  the 
cocoon 


MBKCHAMDISB  PATUfO 
DUTY. 

Bark,  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  for 

Beer,  ale  and  porter 

Watclios  and  parts  thereof 
Clothing: 

Articles  of  wear 

Ready  made 

Cocoa 

Copper,    mannfactures   of, 

not  Bpeciiiod 

Conlajjo : 

Tarred  and  cables 

Uutjirred 

Twine 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Piece  Roods 

Thread,  twist,  yam 

Not  snecifled 

Bleached,  printed,  paint 
ed,  or  dyed  piece  guodii 
wholly  oficotton  . 
All   other  manufactures 

wholly  of  cotton 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of 
logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods   not    otherwise 

provided  for , 

Fish: 

Dried  or  smoked , 

Mackerel , 

All  other , 

Flax,  manufactnres  of : 
Lincn^  bleached  and  un 

bleached , 

Manufactures  of,  not  spc 

cifled 

Fruits,     green,     ripe, 
dried : 

Currants 

Fijrs 

Raisins 

Other  green,  ripe,  dried, 
or  preserved  fruit. . . . 
Jewelry,  real  or  imitation 

Gunny  liajrs 1 

Oiinny  cloth j 

Hair,  unmanufactured.... 
llats  and  bonnets  of  straw 
or  other  vegetable  sub 
stances 


or 


ltt7. 

18M. 

iKooo 

13,221 

•67,129 
80,464 
82,658 

2,609,841 
1,417,876 
6,146,301 
8,691,048 

1,818,217 
2,454,044 
8,575.284 
8,696,706 

18,795 

•  •  •  • 
■  ■  •  • 

54,966 

•  •  •  • 

24,022 

821,297 

7,848 

16,663 
820,500 

60,460 

•  •  •  « 

182,665 
40,086 

•  •  •  • 

86,208 

84,043 

29,458 

•  •  •  • 

19,978 

12,877 
46,001 
11,018 

161,199 

70,928 
88,753 

28,172 

20,995 
62,601 

24,769 

28,085 

166,488 

411,511 

7,827 

80,651 
36,452 
14,012 

7,705 
86,705 
24,188 

805,892 

^  22,616 
W22y,107 

25,668 

1,5S8 

108,562 

. « « • 

142,678 

•  •  ■ . 

62,797 

678,148 

86,445 

152,689 
48,770 
61,126 

122,446 
20,090 
42,274 

69,525 

84,190 

28,405 

87,198 

6,629 
25,r>54 
89,855 

18,502 

14,  MS 

75,594 

65,780 
86,6S3 

64,825 

42,089 

60,946 

82,274 

82 

45,844 

8,6b9 

105,«i97 

97,280 

isao. 


$58,147 
51,181 
85,098 


2.265,848 
1,988,798 
1,448,007 
6,065,107 

18,821 

104,770 

9,658 

10,400 
816,806 

116,888 
88 

88,045 


61,291 
176.589 


87,888 

61,665 
87,930 

69,541 

88,265 

271,987 

1,859 

80,225 
11,181 
27,110 

64,649 

27,618 
267,818 


465,598 
929,761 

2,575 

142,605 

7,291 

48,109 

119,881 
61,195 


62,998 

27,878 
74,869 

92,664 
9.815 

60,501 
2,294 

26^467 


99,484 


BpeefM  or 


UtS. 


IIBBCHABBIBB  rATXXO 
DUT(. 

Hemp,  mannftetorea  of. . .. 

**      nnmaaoikctaied. . . 

Honey 

India  rubber,  monolactared 
**  nnmoniifiic* 

tared 

Indigo 

Iroii,  iron  and  steel,  and 
steel,  mona&ctnres  of: 

Bar  iron 

Cntlery 

Firearms  not  spedfled . . 

Muskets  and  rifles 

Railroad  iron 

Steel  of  all  kinds 

Other  mannftftorea  of 
iron 

Mannfftrtnrea  of  steel .... 
Jute,  Bisol  graas,  coir,  4kc. . 
Lead,  and  manoiactarea  of. 
Matting,  Chinese  or  other, 

of  flags,  Jate,dML 

Molasses 

Oil: 

Bpermaoett 

Whale  and  other  fish 

Essential,  expressed,   or 
volatile 

Linseed 

Olive 

Palm  and  cooNUiat 

Opium 

Paper,  and  mannllM^tares  of 

Qaicksiiver 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Bait 

Saltpetre: 

Crude 

Refined,  or  partially  so.. 
Bilk,  and  mannfactorea  of. . 

Bodaash 

Bpioes: 

Cassia 

Cinnamon 

Clovea 

Pepper,  black 

Pimento 

Bpirits,  foreign  distilled : 

Brandy 

From  grain 

From  other  materials . . . 
Sngar: 

Brown 

Loa^  and  other  refined . . 

White,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  

Tobacco: 

Cigars 

Other  manufkctored 

Unmann&ctored 

Wares,  china,  earthen,  por> 

eeUin«  and  stone 

Wine,  all  kinds 

Wood,  mano&ctnres  of. . . . 

"  unman  ufactared .... 
Wool  and  worsted,  mona- 

faetares  of 

Wool,  nnmanafkctured. . . . 
Value  of  merchandise  not 
enumerated  :* 

Faying  duties  at  4  per  ct 


I      M 

-I 


It 


M 

U 


tl 


8 
12 
15 
19 
84 
80 


•18^ 
97,741 

20a€71  ^    l*>i.        II 


i'\ 


68,598 

64,491 
62,178 


28,861 
18.668 
7,290 
27,2n 
6B,108 
27,708 

884,479 

•  •  •  ■ 

809,018 
217,r 


80,178 
610,214 

1,080 
8dO 

16,688 
8^745 
44,601 
7,980 
2ai88 
26,505 
14^500 
8n,fi90 
41,816 

418,769 
181,706 
161,849 
189^ 

40,658 

16.456 

85.168 

108.899 

151^573 

141.668 
16.859 
42,055 

884,998 
849,658 

46.017 

887,148 
841,741 

14,287 

27.029 
149.615 

86,783 
164,968 

487,488 


47,5»       B^."' 

84,968         N« 
1,600 

286361  a» 

15,625  I         '-:• 

809,686  I  iV  :  i 

10.089  T,V. 


1.- 

»  '. 

ii9;-4 
5:,r.    "i 

f-' 


4'J-« 

ir 

1"T  i  ' 

in*.*"- 

s:-  -  ■ 

4J,«- 

4iU^. 

8ft:- 

2i,^: 


Total  foreign  exports  in  1857,  |8a,97S(S17;  ^ 
077;  I860,  626,988,028. 


•  Under  the  tariff  of  1846  (altered  In  1857)  the  duties  on  (his  class  were  5,10|15b80,86,8Q,tailOt«^ 
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Ariiclca. 


OF 


iNI>I-B 
DTTT. 

'<.  living,  of  all 

.■Is 

.  i-r  crude  tortw. 

-  iiu[)orted  from 
''.sU  proTlnoM 
;  r  reciprocity 
ay 

-  >>(  all  kindii  for 
usi'  of  tho  U.  S.. 

-  '>fi;.  8.  produce 
i_'ht  back 

>  for  tiio  library 

■'■•nirross 

>•  specially  im- 
-•  (1  for  nM  of 
.i.'iaric>3  of  learn- 


in  a  crude  state 
\  in  dyeing  or 
'.inar ............ 

i'«Tuvian 

11.  itbcU  metal. 
.  nui.s,  fta.  In- 
l.n.rnutgalla.and 
■'■  other  articlee 
'1  in  dyeing.,.. 


ia»7. 


J, 


<  l.ttha. 


•   .r.it. 
» .At  •  ■ 


■   itios 

''  "f  coinSf  med- 

-.  <V:c 

'  o;n  \ts  places  of 

'l.iction,  la  eer* 

i  vi  s^els 

>i  iti  places  of 
•l.iction,  in.  cer- 

^  VcaaCls 


1  . 

•  r 


•'.-'^  ithin?  vessels 
'3  or  pijj*..,,.,. 


.n'ninuCictured 

>    bl.HMi 

K  ia  sticks 


'^'d  and   house- 


'  ■•  il.  *»f  emijfranta 
•  oth'rs,  inclnd- 
-'^'•irin?  apparel, 
'■;  "f  traile,  dec. 
""!-l,  of  persons 
^'. lilies  arriving 


'  •!   antl   house 

'■"'X'.S.  citizens 
-  ii>rf)ad 

•ii  K•^^vc,  for 
^'••••■•'1/  veaels... 

'!» in ufikc tared.. 
, 

itu*  aJpaca,  goat, 



■'■•'iMimfiicturod. 
'  """t  fiubracina 

•  ^  ^i) ": 

•',  r>».,t 


►ground  or  pre- 


•  r  "'Jl.stancca  used 

\."'.' V 

^i'l  charts , 

VOL.  XV.— 51 


148,845 


1^1,476 


lasa. 


«1,074 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


151,585 
8&%1U 


S47 


22,8S6,S79 


5,757,8«0 

6,503,051 
e,472,(U9 

851,811 


1,440.314 
62,172 


413,7S0 
80,156 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


279,026 


.... 
.... 


1706.787 
144,999 


16,884,416 

44,792 

1,440,497 

615 

84,761 


174,829 

815,292 

109 


76.062 
4,771 
1,606 

76,257 

960 


18,465 

741,608 

823,478 

66,733 

886 


25,063,888 


7,806,916 

1,883,789 
4,9&5,914 

156,891 

801,482 

124,006 

1^6,501 

62,045 

356 

729,596 


89,833 

222,978 
70,272 

841 

66,490 

146,707 

801 

874^087 

2,415,243 
44,138 

2,156,403 

429,685 

2.258 
6,960 


law. 


11,441,665 
109,708 


80,446,586 

6,108 

1,157,625 

8,855 

06,899 


198,095 

449,575 

289 


80,168 

6,786 

1,518 

80,554 

834 

28.336 

16,825 

17,980 

403.187 

499,948 

67,247 

278 


81,768,989 


8,806,771 

9,015,599 
6,641,406 

87,5n 

196,996 

'    291,027 

1,031.493 

140,3S7 

255 

838,186 


6i489 


194,237 
100,616 

8,686 

46,519 
818,6^7 

718 

14 
618,421 

8,753.411 
85,911 

7&4,6n 

625,807 

572 
T,150 


Articles. 


MKsoBAKDiaa  raam  of 

DUTT. 

Kodels  of  tnventtonaand 

improvementa 

Oila,fli5i 

OtJier  prodttcta  of  flah- 

eriea 

Old  Junk  and  oakum . . . 
Paintings  and  statuary. . 
Palm  leaf^  unmaaouc- 

tured 

Plaster  of  Paris,  da . . . 

Platinum,  do. 

Bags  of  every  descrip« 

tion  except  wool . . . 
Battans  and  reeds,  un* 

mannfiictured 

Seeds,     trees,     shrubs, 

bulbs,    plants,   Ac, 

not  otherwiso  pro 

videdfor , 

Sheath  in(;     metal    not 

wholly  or  in  part  of 

iron,  ungalranized . . 
Shincrle  bolts  and  stave 

bolts 

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  from 

the  cocoon 

Specimens    of    natural 

history,  &c 

Tin  bars 

"    blocks 


IttT. 


"    pigs 

Wool,  sheep's,  unman u- 
fhctured.  In  value 
not  exceeding  20  cts. 
per  lb 

AU  other  articles  ex- 
empt from  duty ... . 

mscnAKDntB     patxko 

DOTT. 

Acids: 

Aoctle,  benzole,  bora- 

cic,  citric,  muriatic, 

Ac 

Acetous,  chromic,  ni- 
tric, dco. 

Alum 

Arrowroot 

Barilla 

Bark: 

Qnilla 

Of  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  for.. 
Beer,  alo,  and  porter: 

In  casks  

In  bottles 

Black  lead  pencils 

Boots  and  shoos,'  other 

than  leather , 

Borax,  refined 

Brass: 

Pins 

Wire 

Manufactures   of^  not 

specified 

Breailstufl's: 

Barley 

Indian  com  and  corn 

meal 

Oats 

Oatmeal 

Bve 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Brimstone,  crude 

"         rolled 

Bristles 

Brushes  and  brooms.. . . 

Butter 

Buttons,  tuetal 

All  other  buttons  and 

moulds 

Camphor,  cnide 

*♦         refined 

Candlesb  stearino 

•»       taUow 


|2,W7 


85,459 
98,002 


90,168 
63,714 


886,604 
748,872 


8,240 


ISaSL 


20,781,411 


78,271 

"24^586 
25,751 
81,018 

886,252 

258,606 

221,290 

62\.V}0 

68,089 

80.525 
04,^44 

6.8 
4,663 

818,081 

8,068 


110 

6r>9 

8,070 

909 

477 

152.310 

12.B05 

280,.%sl 

883.968 

l^f>M 

18,  ITS 

912,871 

66,314 

84 

«l,187 


1762 
801,901 

189,817 

82,382 

868,816 

80,674 
78,996 
68,006 

l,876,n7 

400,815 


678,889 

876,096 

10,109 

1,880,890 

4,420 
457,032 
415,808 
167,446 


4,368,121 
486402 


287,802 

14,040 

84,'08 

41,286 

9^1 

759 

1,845 

138.224 
632,975 
129,312 

22,0n 
101,615 

60.161 
160 

186,139 

12,159 

47,21 « 

l.filS 
2,7>)1 
140 
86,.324 
12,««H 
824.170 
10.711 ; 
222,179, 
881.7^1' 
4,0G0! 
16,462 

Tl^«70 

88,950 

19 

8,797 

880 


isao. 


$6,895 
642,077 

112,040 
112,203 
664,764 

09,557 
99,423 
64,572 

1,640,244 

118,122 


448,300 

846,161 

14,798 

1,285,976 

9,406 

9(>,594 

8,223 

1,036,717 

4,450,658 
223,810 


285,251 

16,948 

64,308 
iaiH)8 
10,038 

60 

8,632 

102,560 

6S\201 
132,399 

29.808 
67,162 

49,224 
2,377 

180,191 

8,898 

89,a'^i 

2,973 

8,401 

67 

10,138 

932 

894,896 

1LV>49 

437.4.V) 

823,322 

339 

25,408 

640.229 

6..:i8 

209 

18,176 

11 
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ArtiolM. 


mSCBASUISB 
DUTY. 


PATura 


t 


Candles,  was. 

GheeM 

Chloride    of    Itme    or 

bleaching  powder . . 

Chronometera,    box  or 

sliip^a,  and  parts  of. . 

Oloclcs,  and  narta  of . . . . 

Watches,  and  parts  of . . 

Watch    materials    and 

unflniflhed  parts  of 

watches 

Clothing,  articles  of  wear 
**       readjmade.. 

Coal 

Cochineal 

Cocoa  

Copper  bottoms 

Copper : 

Nails  and  Bfrikes 

Wire 

Mana&ctaros  of;  not 

specified 

CordiM;c«     tarred,    and 

cables 

Cordage,  nntarred. 

Bclnes 

Twine 

CottoD.manalkctarea  oi 
Cords,  galloons,  gimps 
Hatters*  plush  of  cot 

ton  and  silk , 

Hosierf  and   articles 
made  on  frames. . . . 

Piece  goods 

Thread,  twist,  jam  . . 

Yelvets 

Manu£eM:turea  not  spe* 

cifled 

All    other    manuflic- 
tures  wholly  of  cot* 

ton 

Dasruorreotype  plateSb . . 
Dolls   and   toys  of  all 

kinds 

KnemviDgs  or  plates . . . 

Kxtrarts  and  decoctions 

of  logwood  and  other 

dye  woods  not  other 

wise  provided  for. . . 

Extract  of  madder 

Extract  of  Indigo 

Feathers  and  flowers, 
artificial  and  orna- 
mental   

Fish: 
Dried  or  smoked 

Herrings 

Mackerel 

Balmun 

All   other  dried  and 

smoked  fish . . , 
Sardines,  and  all  other 

fish  in  oil 

Flax,  manofitctares  of: 
Hoslory  and   articles 
made  on  (hunes. . . . 
LioenH,    bleached    or 

unbleached . . . 
Linen     manufkotnres 

not  specified.. 
Tow  of  flax,  oodllla . . . 

Flaxseed 

Fluor     cloth,      patent, 

painted,  Jtc. 

Fruita: 

Currants 

Dates 

Fips 

Lemons , . . . 

Limes 

Oranjres 

Plums 

Prunes 

Raii^ins 

Other  green,  ripe, 
dried  fhiit...... 


( 


or 


isn. 


148,821 


1«,442 

T9,147 

8,88a,0S9 


1,671^17 
847,471 
772,668 
440,707 
187,016 
4,890 

1,728 

681 

1,827,882 

02,099 
64,483 

60,957 

218,824 

11,478 

8,210.2S7 

91,441,08*2 

1,401,158 

678,294 

1,729,618 


10,968 
1^,869 

1,875,472 


06,607 

49,213 

144 

8,949 

4,688 


«,912 

9,975,838 

1,459.292 
220,788 

•  •  •  • 

0,524 

151,41«i 

17.048 

212,207 

640,644 

118.059 
108,904 
087,460 

151,567 


isu. 


•5,088 
155,685 

865,068 

T,921 

71,886 

2,800,887 


86,645 
1,252,485 
284,849 
088,200 
498,981 
889,889 
6,091 

858 
6,278 

109,448 

49,188 

12,079 

1,582 

54,874 

25,570 

9,895 

8,228,086 

17,849,497 

1,918,417 

888,712 

2,888,955 


1,106,499 
14,168 

852,899 
182,844 


28,791 

152,«»0S 

1,050 


741,488 

107,615 

88,908 

6,061 

6,861 

8,673 

251,278 


227,881 


isso. 


♦5,101 
168,487 

487,707 

4^064 

06,520 

2,768,671 


101,221 
1,756,287 
846,059 
889,884 
225,855 
888,242 
1,006 

187 
602 

21,576 

08,886 

84,841 

730 

49,288 

55,862 

68,965 

4,810,850 

27.098,211 

1,775,814 

868,774 

2,401,526 


1,485,008 
15 

472,907 
120,700 


25,817 

585,698 

1,824 


776,748 

149,217 

88,808 

258 

HI 

4,090 

299,679 


26,529 

85,526 

8,958,977 

0,245,816 

1,855,009 

L454,003 

179 

458 

649 

649 

8,885 

8,253 

819,826 

284,642 

91,060 

67,6(»5 

140,282 

862,809 

818,160 

428.220 

l,5<i8 

6,852 

644,688 

758,695 

169,197 

220.2*4 

198,297 

276.939 

1,420,980 

1,475,879 

884,124 


ArtfelM. 


maoRAKDmn    patixo 

DUTT. 

Fruit  preserred  in  sn- 

gar,  brandy,  Acl.... 

Fars: 

Dressed,  on  the  skin. . 

Undressed,  on  the  skin 

Hatters\    dressed    or 

undressed,    not  on 

the  skin 

Mannfactares  of 

QIass: 

BotUes 

Dem^ohns 

Crystals  Ibr  watches. . 
Fainted  or  eolored . .. 

Polished  plate 

Porcelain 

BiWered 

Wares,  cat 

**      plain 

Window,  brood  erown 

or  cylinder 

Mannfkctnres  of;  not 

specified 

Oladen*  diamonds 

Olue 

Gold  and  stiver,  mann* 
fibctnresof: 
Enanlets,       galloons, 
laces,  tassels,  Ac .. . 

Gems,  set 

**     not  set 

Leaf 

Jewelry,  or  imitations 

of 

BllTer-plated  metal . . 

"        •*      wire.... 

MannllMtnrtt  of;  not 

specified 

Qrass  cloth .. 

Onm  Arablo,  Barbary, 

copal,  Ac 

All  other  gums  and  re- 
sins  in  a  crude  state 

Gunny  bags 

Gunny  cloth 

Gunpowder 

Gutta  percha: 
Manufactures  of. ... . 
Unmanulkctared .... 
Hair: 
Msiiuikctures  of. ... . 
Unmaflnfactnred .... 
Angora,  Thibet,  Ac, 

piece  goods 

Bo.,  unmanufsct'd 

Hats  and  bonnets  of 
straw  and  other  Teg- 
etable  substances. . . 
Hats  of  hair,  whalebone, 
or  other  materials, 
not  otherwise  pro* 

Tided  for , 

Hemp,    and    mannfkc 
tures  of: 

Burlaps , 

Cotton  bagging , 

Osnaburgs  and  Tick 

lenburgs , 

Bail  duck 

Mannflfictarcs  ot,  not 

specified 

Unmanafftctured 

Tow  of  hemp,  codilla 

Honey 

India  rubber: 

Manufiactnred 

Unmanufactured 

Indigo 

Ink  and  ink  powders. . 
Iron,  and  iron  and  steel, 
manufactures  of: 
Anchors,  and  parts  of 
Anvils,  and  parts  of. . 

Bar  iron 

Cables,  chain 

Cutlery 


1»7. 


ua. 


$102,S5r     $m7 


914,405* 

518,792 


1<672388 
40,055 

80,285 
80,890 
82,170 
88,788 
6S5,061 

248^762 

118,010' 

79,788 

641,098 

142.004 

89^ 

28,5n 


40,488 

4,487 

890yS57 

20,509 

608,668 

1,908 
2,045 

78.181 
43,s04 

148,880 

456,432 

2,180,798 

0,6S8 


129^71 
458,705 

508,098 
575 


2,246,928 


180,864 
14,069 


14.1S0 


i,4fe!r 

4LTi' 
69i5Sf 


5trT 

It^i. 
7WP 


4?/" 


8n, 


l,Sfti.'' 
l.e- 

nir- 


tllkSV' 


8S,:" 


10^.:- 
24J:. 


860.469 

»:--- 

423.583 

4iv.r 

92,5^ 

1/ 

202,486 
1S0,5S5 

IK'- 

m' 

8S2,05> 

5T!^' 

1,010.509 
47,734 

"•t:. 

S2.K50 

yr- 

67,926 

y- 

4,428,93.% 

4,1s  ■ 

293^124 

iTi-T' 

S,140,S24 

tTfi." 
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Tablx  XTL—lMrom  teom  FoKnoH  ConmnBi  nrro  rtm  XJmrwD  BtaiiB'  OmUmisd, 


Articlei. 


l»L'TT. 

■1  'vi'l  iron  and  steel, 
"I  iirifaotures  of: 
,  .  II III- Qot specified 


>  irtn 


>».'  tsand  rifles.., 


.  .1    1  scrap  Iron... 

iron 

.  r   il  iron 

i  imn 

.->->.  iiiill,  crosa-cat, 

.   il  pit 

-t  iron 

'  .iruii 

;.  (■  int.,  shear,  and 
''   r'li.in 

..MiT  steel 

••,  cap  or  bonnet.. 

r     manulactarea 

;'  iT»a  not  apcci* 

.  .1 

.    (ithor    manulSac- 

•  iri'S  uf  steel 

■ .  rn  r I  u/ucturea  of. 

y    .:.-k   

'.  ^.'<al  grass,  coir, 
\'- 

.    ^  of  cotton 

•■   i  l<rie9    of  cot- 
1    liiuD,  ailk,  and 


uiiiix-*  of  cotton.  I 
"  thread 

'r^  of  cotton 

'•  thread 

M'ni '•::'«  of  cotton 


and      mohair 
•h    for    buttona 

I  ^hoOS... 

]>i^,   sheet,  and 


i't'-tired   ot,   not 
w-.l 


•  md  .nhoea. 


•  •!,  orbklno,  of 

.  ».i  I  U 

tauned      and 
-.1 


:  ^and,  sole,  and 


'•    r 

•  ut'irca   ot,   not 

.   :iMl   

.  i>  t<to 

fi'ot 

'v     exrloaivcly 

.••»'»«!     and     ex- 

.    -  \-  iiMp«»rtedfor 

•i:  I'l  ifacture  of 

\  !.'   \  Unon  jfoods 

II.  i.'i  ificturesof 

•I  •)  mufactured 

•  ,A       instru- 


1«7. 


.  '  '  inc*«?  or  oth- 
f/l  i_'-,  jut**,  Ac. 
•  1  vt'jc  tables  1 


.'  .'n«*.     ponltry, 

_'  t.'i?»fc'5,  prc- 

•  .'1  cans,  Ac. . . 


i:.9truuicots    . 


$S41,1T5 

8*24,675 

61,170 

198,756 
250,820 
111,6S0 
1,001,742 
T,4,V).596 
809,901 

47,997 

l,0S2,gS9 

5,294 

1,775,292 

65S,8.»2 

6,163 


i473,M5 


5^,722 

289 

884,829 


4,443.175 
831,961 

1,129,754 
420 

99,084 


9,8(»,763 

129 

15,487 

8,076 

127,651 
1,559,832 


609.273 

66,194 

1,606,458 

459.161 

892.W2 

42,091 


IHM. 


25,2W 
201,97d 

84,925 

807,587 

7,204 
8,614 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

87,572 


8,259.175 
491,374 


$814,519 

887,1 9S 

16,851 

2M,794 

107,702 
1,049,200 
2,274.082 

832,601 

26,495 

752.975 

5,716 

1,141,871 

905,  S59 
14,299 


8,150,625 

1,043,405 
15,456 


2,157,895 
41,785 


a,2S6,40S 

19,^:36 

2,293 

855,850 

278,999 

804,299 

54 


111,760 


«,61T,T70 

850 

8,6n 

844 

12S.666 
1,837,998 

826,022 

1,994,777 
120,979 

8,853,7»l 

886,722 

612,529 

41^ 


17.891 

27,75<) 
171,753 

18,975 

263,183 


I  MO. 


47,497 

5,Ofi2,s50 
893,715 


1848,643 

61«.037 
20,3b9 

122,986 
886,559 
10S.227 
1,005,  Wi5 
8,709,876 
576,720 

7,485 

889,065 

11,048 

1,580,897 

1,193,456 

11,465 


2,682,888 

1,606,481 

14,091 

809 

1,820,187 

43.674 


8,963,616 

15,954 

8,558 

474,648 

893,984 

117,246 

278 


194,010 


1,835.868 
4,149 
6,^1 

780 

184,476 
1,543,429 

149,208 

1,120,491 
157,S6i 


Articles. 


1,454,687 

661,605 

661,312 

74,722 


4.602 

88.¥iS 

823,416 

18,950 

803,461 


701 

463 

8,0S1 

5n 

11,496 

15.M7 

l.Wi 

841 

•4,879 

50,962 

R0,fi.S5 

6,21fi.:«7 

469,952 


MKBCHAXDIBB       PAYIITO 
DUTT. 

Nota: 

Almonda 

Cocoanuta 

Not    otherwise    pro- 

Tided  for 

Oil  and  bone  of  foreign 
flahlng : 

Spcraiacetl 

Whale  and  other  fish. 

Whalebone 

Oil: 

Castor 

Essential,    expreaaed, 

or  vultttiio 

Hemp  seed  and  rape 

seed 

Linseed 

Ncatisfoot    and   other 

aninial  oils 

Olive,  in  casks 

»*       "bottles 

Palm  and  cocoanat.. . 
Oil  cloth  of  aU  kinds... 

Opinm 

Patnta,  Ac: 

Litharge 

Ochre,  dry 

Pttintera'  colors 

Paris  white 

Bed  lead 

Sugar  of  lead 

Water  colors 

Whtt«lead 

Whiting 

Not  specified 

Paper     and     mannfiic- 
tnrea  of: 

Blank  books 

Paper  boxes ) 

Fancy  boxes \ 

PUying  carda 

Paper  hangings 

Papier  niach6  gooda  . . 

Sheathing  paper 

Writing  paper 

Not  specmed 

Parchment 

Pens,  motalllo,  4ba 

Pewter,  old 

**  mannfactttres 

of,  not  speclflcd 

Printed  books  inEn^Misb 
"  **     *•      other 

lansrnages 

Newspapers,  illustrat- 
ed   

Periodicals 

PerlfKlicaU  in  course  of 

republication 

QuicIc.H  Iver 

Raw  hides  and  skins  . . 
Saddlery,  common,  tin- 
ned, or japanned  . . . 
Saddlery,  plated,  bras."*, 
or  poHshod  &tccl .... 

Salt...: 

Saltpetre,  cnnle.... 
**         rellned.. 
Silk: 
Caps,    bonneta,    and 

h.its 

Flosn 

IIo^iory,  Ac 

Piece  goods 

Do.  of  silk  and  worsted 

Kaw 

Scv.ing 

T\vl5t 

ManiirK'turus  of,   not 

*pecifiod    

Plates  of  nil  kinds 

Soap,  perfiunod 

**     not  {wrfamed  .... 

Soda  a>h 

**    carbonate 

»♦    sal  


1%57 


( 


1209,606 

•  •  •  ■ 

188,144 

418 

17,2s) 

252 

102,502 

146,873 

17.601 
05^200 

153 

74,029 

847.396 

837,S51 

9,524 

463,452 

17,721 
16,258 


118,075 
65,795 


29,169 


18,834 

86,900 

17.291 

•  2.Vkr.01 

8S,94S 

me  to 

1T\2-JS, 

^7:M) 

1(>4.771 
8,974 

570 
663,597 

179,084 

80,497 

32f; 

10,010,(»90' 


l-iM. 


62, 


tol 


195.1  R  J 

1,150. 4<'5 
802 


151.192 

.So.fiTi 

22.<C7,:U'.9; 

i,r.^<>.o4c! 

{»:.:<,  7*4. 
211,7li3 


4,4-1'2.5?2' 
y'".,17(V 
51.:.o7| 
l:-!'>.'..-'0 

1.<'-J.«.'li 

4-'4.<>'i4' 
b<V4eai 


ISGO. 


1444,757 
48,564 

177,849 


8,504 

188,186 

808,126 

19,343 
695,172 

656 
146,4!s5 

»59,190 

458,r>.W 

27,918 

804,910 

10,665 

17,57h 

61,7(»2 

11,72> 

97.217 

8\81U 

.a*, 447 

119,101 

14,95<) 

801,130 


18,465 

10,2^3 
19,222 
1H.1(>:. 
143,722 
16,21*^ 

i*0.'l>29 

»?•-', '^76l 

5,1.V« 

114,917 

7vl 

i.ca^ 

427,2>0 
261,92:) 

24.f*.ll 

1,2  J 1 


93.217 
18,01  l,:5_'r) 

69,C*.3 

in^l.t^M 

l,2«.>:...'vi4 
WJ.i';2 


R9.1.V 
M.-2:.' 
4»>i.ii.i| 

21,1  ^-M-^' 
1.02.'M<W',, 

2'»\2r)7 

171.«>vj 
75,^/j; 

4,4fin.<^*iv 

92.  ""^"^  I 

tmp     «•  ■«  * 

4 . ',  i  H  I 

l,7(Ktn' 

21M4U 


1847,086 
46.718 

886^068 


144 

41,750 
846 

139,647 

858,774 

28.966 
4U2,9«8 

189 

75,580 
878,141 
699.856 

26.797 
640,548 

7^78 
86,466 

103,658 
11.252 
71,710 
22,628 
2o,544 
99,496 
lb,632 

S55,b28 


19,770 
12,878 
17,590 
19,288 
144,400 

iy,^s4 

256 

29P,915 

191,332 

r..52« 

106,147 

C41 

604 

699,670 

195,911 

29,498 
1,951 

86 

i«.74a 

10,524,706 

73,419 

177,093 

1,-<;^1.140 

l,M-r,,97a 

13,ld6 


95,529 

12.908 

5i0.v»45 

2i.'^70.075 

2,193.:J76 

H)4,7<)0 

151,572 

80,414 

C.001.400 

20.Vi44 

02.4.97 

lvi,.M6 

1,'-"1.9S«) 
{,«'•'.*,  Olil 
110,^05 


/ 
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Tasu  XTI^-lMPom  FiOM  Fobtov  Cowrzb  larro 


Aftielw. 


■BOHAjmtsB    r^Tnio 


DUTT. 


BpleM 


lUT. 


CbuumoQ 

Cloves 

Ginger,  pound 

**^      dried,  green, 
ripe,  preeerred,  or 

plekled 

lOee 

Notmegs 

Pepper,  black 

•*      red 

Pimento 

BplriU: 

Brendy^ • 

From  grain 

From  other  meterials 

Cordials 

Starch 

Soger: 

Brown 

Candy 

Loaf  and  other  refined 
Birap  of  sugar  cane . . . 
White,  clayed,  or  pow* 

dered 

Bnlphate  of  bary tea 

**       of  qoinlne .... 

TUlow 

Coifee  from  places  other 
than  those  of  its  pro- 
duction  

Tea,  do 

Tin: 

Foil 

Plates  and  sheets. . . 
Manufactures  o^  not 

specified 

Tobacco,  mannlkctured : 

Cigars 

Snuff 

Other  manu&ctures  of 

Unmanufactured 

Umbreir.s,  parasols,  and 
Bunshaaes  of  ailk  and 

other 

Verdigris 

Vitriol : 

Blue  (snlph.  copper) . . 

Green  (sulph.  of  iron) 

Oil  of  (sulphuric  acid) 

White  (sulph.  dnc). . . 

Wares,  china,  Ae. : 

Chemical,  earthen,  or 

pottery,  capacity  ez< 

ceedlng  10  gallons.. 

China,   earthen,  por- 

celain,  and  stone. . . 

Britannia 

Gilt  or  plated 

Japanned 

Wines,  in  casks: 
Austrian    and    other 

German 

Burgundy 

Claret 

Fayal  andother  Asores 

Haideira 

Port 

Bherryand  8t  Lucas. 
Bidly  and  other  Medi- 

tcrmnean 

Teneriffo   and    other 

Cannry 

Red,  not  enumerated 
White,"  « 

WlneH,  in  bottles: 

Burgundy 

Champagne 

Claret 

Madeira 


ISM. 


1201,888 

18,865 

6S^ 

3S 


4i,128 

S6,754 

854,687 

879,287 

8,460 

241,608 

8,687,262 

1,125,160 

818,907 

92,896 

6,605 

48,614,604 

1,887 

68,906 

4,284 

86,820 

48,567 

849,964 

12,507 


89,879 
17,815 

81,426 
4,789,588 

1,056,182 

4,881,096 
8,626 

1^,898 
1,858,835 


66.860 
9,690 

6,884 
6,446 

98 


4,087,064 

8,984^ 

160,824 

46,888 


87,859 

81,627 

669,408 

4,704 

66.880 

407,564 

864,906 

188,894 

666 

600,527 
852,584 

7,064 
1,148,469 

865,807' 
2,784 


8809,600 
16,836 

45,807 
7,201 


64,844 

16,478 

865,480 

401,791 

8,180 

118,688 

8,862.068 

1,465,248 

444,207 

188,178 

6,968 

80,471,802 

1,248 

8,087 

19,717 

78,229 

88,502 

6,542 

9,577 


88,696 
81,825 

86,401 
6,881,147 

88,688 

4,681,742 

M06 

46,712 

1,686,118 


67,420 
89,478 

6399 

9,268 

58 


17,818 

8,416,714 

7,966 

122,078 

85^678 


116,478 
17,782 

684,028 

88 

68,902 

88,217 

862,849 

87,099 

178 
288,677 
299,121 

8,788 

1,885,760 

262,682 

1,702 


•346,696 

8,727 

86,970 

6,899 


66,899 

12,895 

166,212 

'     487,218 

5,028 

68,445 

8,988,041 

1,211,885 

850,228 

169,071 

1,400 

80,959,985 

8,185 

68,680 

6,589 

60,816 

40,017 

8,617 

18,129 


114,868 
111,656 

87,008 
4,681,655 

86,989 

4,681,669 

7,110 

125,615 

1,865,625 


68,882 


AfUcick. 


8,230 

19,077 

87 


19,974 

4,887,888 

1,858 

181,728 

80,125 


118.935 
28,881 

809,785 

2,404 

68,888 

814,925 

481,287 

86395 

880 
486,999 
462,416 

7,048 

1,845,925 

420,475 

7,275 


ISSl.       I      UBI 


]fXftcaLsjn>iHB    PATcra 

DVTT. 

Wliiea,i]ibott]ee: 

Port 

Bherrr 

All  other 

Woad  or  pastel 

Wood: 
Cabinet  and  hooehold 

Ihndture 

Cedar,  mannfiiftmed 
Ebony,  •* 

Mahogany,  *" 
Boaewood,  *" 
Batinwood,  ** 
WiUow,  « 
Other  manniketarea  of 
Cedar,  luimanabc- 

tared 

Box,  da 

Ebony,  da 

Oranadilla,  do. 

Lignum  TitaB,dd.... 

Mahogany,  da 

Boaewood,  da 

Batinwood,  da 

All   other   cabinet, 

do 

Firewood 

WlUow 

Other,  not  ^»edfied.. 
Cork  bark,  mannfac 

tnreeof.. 

Corks 

Cork  bark, 

Cutnred 

Wool: 
Balzea,  bindings,  mod 

bockingB,  of  wool  or 

worsted... 
Bla^ets.... 
Carpeting... 

Flannels 

Hosiery  and  articles 

made  on  frames. 
Piece  goods,  including 

woof  and  cotton. 
Piece  gooda  of  worsted 

including     worsted 

and  cotton 
Bhawls  of  wool,  wocrf 

and  cotton,  silk,  and 

silk  and  cotton 

Woollen    and    worsted 


unmanu- 


yarn 

Wool  or  worsted,  menu 
fkctures  ol^  not  ep»> 
clfled 

Wool,  nnmanufSutnred, 
not  otherwise  proTi 
dedfor , 

Zinc: 
Nails 

PIge 

Sheets 

Spelter 

Manu&cturos  o^   not 

specified 

Value  of  merchandise 
not  BMclfled  in  the 
above  statements:^ 

At  4  per  cent  duty. . . 

At  8  per  cent 

At  12  per  cent 

At  16  per  cent 

At  19  per  cent 

At  84  per  cent 

At  80  per  cent 


•1«.8I7 

11489 
878.248 

1,801 


47,696 
15^186 


178^484 
88M7V 


Paying  duties. 
Free  of  duty.. 


ToUl 11860,890.141  :|3SS.7t>. 


618^851 


41,778 
89,457 


809,578 
17,691 


119,885 
1,680,978 
8,181,290 

106,779 

1,748,889 


lir 

It:' 
14-Si:: 


l'5,r-; 
8\«-'- 


ii:3£ 

8i:T4 


ISdTl 


11,001,605  ii^-s:'  - 


U,B69^6«9 

8,246^851 
192447 

698,610 


8,458 

44.764 

646,250 

447,812 


12,29.^4 


1,847,084 

646,016" 

1,699 

8,604,767 
188.49S 

8.624,615 
541,815 


ii:.« 

65;s>- 


2,4S^'^ 


•  The  duties  on  these  unenumerated  articles,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  waa  in  effect  in  tU  ytK  ea^ 
2867,  were  respecttyely  6, 10, 15^  80, 80^  80,  and  40  per  oent 
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Tabu  XYII.— Co)an»OB  of  rm  ITvtTSD  Statbi  wtth  Fouioar  Natioks  ix  1850  ahv  16<K).* 


States  i,ad  Conatrles. 


:  <  ..ri  Kussia.. 

I  >  i:i  Aiiicricft 

.1   

'■  nml  Norway. 
-  i  Wi  st  Indies. 

I 

Wi-st  Indies.. 


•  •  •  •    J 


ri 


irruian  portfl 


W i«st  Indies 

<i',iun:i 

K:u<t  Indies . 


West  Indies  . 


'    TI<ui<lnras 

I'.r  ti>h  \.  Am.poss. 

(i-nunjv,  &c 

'   {K--i.  in  Africa.... 

\  i-trali.n 

}"  i^t  Inilies 

■  <<n  tlic  Atlantic. .. 

•  '-ri  the  Med'ranean 

\.  Am.  possess... 

1   W*st  Indies 

1  (I'ii;ina 

.  I'l  --•?.  in  Africa.... 

.  ].  "-t  ImHcs 

■'I  the  Atlantic 

iho  Mcdiifcrran'n 

.   1^1. mfN 

'  'lie  ihlands 


i.i'.'«» , , 

ii 

■  I   

.«   Vtrd  Ls lands. 


I 

V 

-    ■'••<<.... 

I 

I'l  It.ily.. 

rally  . 

.  K'juiblic, 


Valoe  of  czporU. 


Domestic  producu. 


:n  Aiia 


I    rUiu  Alrica 
.  .»IC'> 

•  •  •   . 

A:.u  ri  a 

'    '..wia 

,.l ...c 

•  • .  • 

. 

Ayr.'.,  and  Ar. 

Kop. 

. 

.  l.'.iiids 

.  .  •:»  lit  tli«  Paciilc 

.<  r  Asia. 
•  ri-  s 

pi.ices.. . 


ia5o. 


1666,485 

70,645 

668,58(^1 

98,176 

ia5,S74 

867,140 

4,820,780 


2,1SS,101 

364,;W5 

97,014 

180,r>i« 

64,6s6,9,*>9 
8,021,740 

l,(>25,asi 

lSr>,807 

75,829 

8,612,S»>2 

4,Ml,4r)l 

171,9M 
8,llfi,S40 

502,770 

148,219 

5in^'.fil8 

16,9:^4.791 

1,015.4S6 

2.517 

269,877 

43,405 

•  •  •  • 

12,575 

r.<»r),r^'.9 

8,25(>,.3r)2 

20.524 

lfi,S17 

i,580,2.')6 

810,0(52 

172,978 

180,874 

47,048 

14,421 

170,701 

45,664 


1,179,893 
1,617,748 

•  *  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

204,397 

730,932 

1,211,007 

1,498,791 

07.2:^:) 

970.019 

C7s,4G2 

2,728. 707 

60,*>24 

71v'-31 

1,2'j7,  1.5-8 

25S.089 

24,414 


1,485,961 

8ir.,4i%3 

lC'.>.()2r) 

90,190 


1860. 


$2,718,766 
29,268 
11,148 

1,41X741 

97,135 

65,124 

1,219,289 

4,297,272 

10,504,219 

'4^991 

8,762,418 

294,065 

.    284,009 

181,840 

2,770,293 

1S7,09.%952 

4,867,218 

4,297,586 

920,072 

58,099 

6.225.124 

11,104,590 

82M81 

7,502,889 

1,085.204 

620,282 

4,069,590 

1,111.697 

67,840,857 

1,207,874 

109.291 

467,517 

86,794 

65,123 

1,027,582 

6,407.78.5 

79,426 

868,209 

11,747,918 

1,517.837 

266,704 

84,708 

40,298 

51,016 

4,004,816 

184,944 

266,758 

484,190 

866,950 


477,847 

8iX5,784 

80, 120 

2.22''i,l77 

2,441,905 

150.054 

S,!WS789 

I2l,5:i4 

1,042,800 

l,()56,"2.'iO 

5,94.').2;i5 

601.826 

72*.>,(M>6 

2,S45,225 

8t39,T.->l 

11>,545 

6iJ7,489 

58,277 

89.SWJ 

7,170,784 

97,442 

110,604 


Foreifo  prodactn. 


ISM. 


\ 


\ 


1198,606 

27,991 

61,610 

1,166 

20,706 

114,813 

886,742 


IBSO. 


n  Am  bottoms. , 

*•  i>  ri  lisii  <lo. 


1186,946,912  *878,1 89,274 


416.5(^ 

66,683 

ri,425 

262,952 

875,408 
4,210.271 

18.8,079 
42,098 
6<»,482 
89,051 

178,644 

1,289,870 

16,551 

501,874 
22,663 


1.56,846 

1,724,915 

158,165 

•  •  •  • 

18,291 
1,882 

•  •  •  • 

2,200 

28.558 

96,855 

6,t)65 

1,450 

460,041 

98,591 

6,236 

6.527 

2.167 

2,153 

86,136 

28,468 


^    312,111 

252.928 

«  •  •  • 

V    ■    •   » 

!-     6.3,814 

28.834 

j>    139,181 

614.086 
12,907 
285,000 
84it,o08 
473,347 
1,.M8 
340.811 
125,588 

1X739 
10,511 


119,256 
13.821' 
20,837 
60,442 


$30,458 
18,.848 
85,842 

"2^886 

83 

•  •  •  • 

44,185 
2,768..%54 

808,663 

•  •  •  • 

2,259 

209,918 

8,766 

87,907 

88,220 

1,789,455 

6,831,24s 

1.37.206 

111,711 

118,520 

8,047 

148.8.V> 

2,918,524 

19.272 

1,120,875 

2,910 

7,259 

49.007 

128.953 

8,004,.5.'i9 

1^3,488 

81,220 

76.714 

6,660 

•    690 

•  •  •  • 

l.^9l3 

28,070 

975 

T8,205 

6.n956 

26:3,918 

6,285 

20 

849 

2,428 

92,229 

4,480 

26,458 

161,794 

160 


11,687 
55,000 

142,866 

231.777 

1.3.246 

2,015,:i:i4 

28,104 

152,699 

91,»K>0 

8.8:».U20 
128.(«2 
270,702 
42i5,448 
117,891 

1*09.978 

6.997 

4i^,9lS 

,785,:i.84 

11,527 

l,(i59 


ToUl. 


1830. 


( 


\ 


$864,041 

98,6.36 
720,190 

99,842 
186,580 
981,958 

6,206,622 


2,604,665 
421.018 
102,4:J9 
448,485 

2,54:3,760 
68,897,280 

8,205,419 

1,067,724 
246,789 
114,880 

8,791.446 

6,9:30,821 
188,.535 

8,618,214 
52.5,489 
143,219 

659,459 

18,6.>9,706 

1,178,641 

2,517 

287,608 

44,787 

•  •  •  • 

14,775 

684,217 

8,35.3,217 

2.5,.')S9 

18.267 

4,990,297 

909,6.V3 

178,214 

14.3,401 

49,210 

16,.')78 

250,900 

69,182 


j^  1,492,004 
1,870,671 

•  •  •  * 

•  ■  ■  • 

!■      267,741 


iseo. 


Value  of  laports. 


1850. 


} 


759,266 

1,850,188 

2,012,827 

70.192 

1,256.219 

1,01>,470 

8,179,114 

61,M2 

1.064,0-12 

1,422,721 

27.5,728' 

84,925 


1,605.217 
82s,7S4 
ls9,SV2! 
140,032; 


$2,744,219 

42,616 
46,490 

1,419,127 

97,218 

65,124 

1,268,424 

7,065,.826 

11,812,682 

*49,250 

8,972,881 

8tt3,481 

821,916 

270,000 

4,559,748 

192.927,2(H» 

6,004,424 

4,489.297 

£03.8,592 

61,746 

6,868,479 

14,08:3,114 

344,458 

8,623,214 

1,0:38,120 

68.3,541 

4,119.2>7 

1,240,65(» 

60,844,916 

1,861. 8r.2 

140..521 

644,231 

98,454 

66,718 

1,04X495 

6,485,81*5 

80,401 

441,474 

12,382,809 

1,781,750 

272,089 

84,728 

41,142 

58,444 

4,156,IV45 

189,424 

260,758 

510,048 

1,03^744 

160 


4V9,(">;m 

800. 7;U 

80,420 

2,37o,.'>4^ 

2,07:},082 

16'.),:;o0 

6,.H.54,«)78 

I49.0yai 

1,795.499 

l,147,i>OvV, 

6,2>0.2.x5, 
7^9.:i.58i 
9y9,70s 

8,208,678 

9^7.C72 

19,:>45 

747,462 

65.274 

18>.774 

a9o0.118 
loSDGD 
112,26;3 


\ 


\ 


$89,016,742 
4T.88(t.l70 


4i2fi2.N80,577 
llo.»»<»2.097 


$14,951,803  126,933,022  1151,893,720 ' 


$1,511,572 

27,409 

1,032,117 

2,198 

627 

267,459 

8,787,874 


1,686,967 

680,146 

71,048 

444,404 

2,404.954 

72,118,971 

2,746,670 

298,788 

44,269 

11,854 

1,126,908 

4,285,470 

178,690 

1,858,992 

15,038 

72,206 

2.f^5,6l6 

25,835,170 

1,702,856 

•  •  •  • 

76,684 
12,551 

1*0,605 

880,181 

1,702,214 

85,228 

1,886,866 

10,292,898 

2,007,866 

839,763 

114,729 

i*6,828 
205 


467.601 
2,927,706 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

801,028 

624^722 

1,544,771 

2,185,866 

261,4:<9 

691,992 

1,920,247 

9,324,429 

2,653,877 

1,790,877 

170,7.*>3 

4,618 

64,476 


6,593.462 
402,599 

'o'Xio2 


I860. 


$1,632,190 

12,974 

12,704 

86,464 

614,191 

18,79S 

16,509 

200,416 

0,627,798 

8,670,814 


2,869,{ 

896,6U 

851,895 

882,808 

2,658,878 

138,065,571 

4,607,181 

928,726 

66,968 

86,001 

1,984,649 

18,861,678 

847,108 

4,989,706 

860,775 

1,900,182 

128,800 

10,692,842 

89,450.866 

8,768,684 

144,418 

18,868 

87,2M 


651,694 

2,890,467 

18,880 

2,886,166 

&4,082,276 

4,612,985 

146,818 

28,778 

61,825 

44.029 

855,561 

l,9^5,501 

8,889 

2,.<i84.57T 

782,646 


62,897 

71,754 

28,<J88 

942,167 

71.709 

1.755,916 

2,002,72$ 

28:3,098 

6,985,872 

331,258 

8.84(3,568 

2,888,464 

81,214,808 

908,760 

4,020,848 

2,072,912 

S08,4SS 

»5*7*,S56 
112,401 

65.091 
18,.')C6,587 

49,634 
695.922 
168,830 


$400,122,296  $178,1.38,818  $862,166,254 


$0.W8.299  $16.49«?.825    $99.01.5,041  $279.o^2.9<"r2  «189.6,57.048  $228,164,855 
4.'».%8,.509    10.480.697      52.2<8,679'   121,o8'.«..8U4|     8N481,275'    134,001,89$ 


Mt.'.  ^  XrX.  and  XX.  for  tho 
•  icnprocity  treaty. 


commerco  of  the  several  ittates,  and  table  XXL  for  that  with  Canada  before 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabli  xyin.*VALr«  or  UAwrAOnmsD  ABTteiai  or 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


24. 
26. 
20. 
27. 


20. 
80. 
81. 

82. 

88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
80. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 

60. 
00. 

61.. 


ArtiolM. 


IMT. 


Wax 

Refined  uugar 

Chocolnte 

Bpiritis  from  gr&\n 

Splrlta  from  molagsee 

UpiritB  from  other  materlalit 

Molattses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 

T^rd  oil 

Household  furniture 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

HatK 

Saddlery 

Tallow  candles  and  soap,  and  other  candles 

Bnuff  and  tobacco 

leather,  boots,  and  shoos 

Cordage 

Gunpowder. 

Bait 

Lead 

Iron  : 

Pig,  bar,  and  nails 

Castin^^s 

All  manufactured  oC 

Cop^ier  and  braaA,  manufactures  of 

Medicinal  drugs 

Cotton  p!ece  goods  : 

Printed  or  colored 

Un'^olored 

TwUt,  yam,  and  thread 

Other  manufactures  of 

Hemp  and  flax  : 

Cloth  and  thread 

Batfs  and  all  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 

UmbroMas,  parawls,  and  sunshades 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber 

leather  and  morocco  (not  sold  per  pound). . . 

Fire  etigines  and  apparatus 

Printing  presses  and  types 

Musical  instruments 

Booka  and  mapd 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Manufactures  of  glass 

Manuf  ict ures  of  tin 

MAnufictureA  of  pewter  and  lead 

Ma:iufa  'tures  of  marble  nnd  stone 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold  loaf 

Quic^k!«ilver 

Artiliilal  flower*  and  Jewelry 

Trunks  and  valises 

Bricks  and  lime 

Oil  cnku 

Articles  not  enumerated 


IMt. 


1161,627 

124,824 

1,663 

67,781 

293,600 


20,069 

9,526 

68,114 

498,110 


226,700 

75,869 

69,536 

13,102 

606,793 

658,950 

243,616 

27,064 

88,397 

42,333 

124,981 

168,817 
68,889 

029,778 
64,980 

166,703 

200,114 

8,845.002 

108,132 

838,376 

477 

5,805 

47,101 

4,758 

17,028 

2,967 

615 

2,150 


20,856 

8,443 

17,431 

16,997 

44,751 

88,731 

64,115 

71,155 

6,368 

18,694 

11,220 

4,268 

8,120 

5,270 

17,623 

1,108,084 


9134,677 

268,900 

2,207 

00,067 

269,467 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,663 

18,020 

78,071 

381,404 


lt4t. 


207,358 

80,963 

66,403 

27,435 

670,223 

663,435 

194,005 

29,911 

126,263 

73,274 

84,278 

164,086 

88,188 

1,022,408 

61,468 

210,681 

363,634 

4,866,559 

170,633 

827,470 

406 

8,218 

674,834 

8,512 

16,461 

2,160 

12 

2,016 

■  ■  •  •  • 

16,483 

7,686 

80,403 

38,508 

75,108 

78,807 

60,730 

76,007 

12,353 

7,780 

22,466 

6,241 


11,217 

6,126 

24,174 

1,187,828 


$121,720 

120,001 

1,041 

07,120 
288,462 

•  •  a  •  ft 

7,442 

14,036 

61,320 

148,066 


237,842 

06,023 

84,067 

87,276 

027,280 

613,044 

161,774 

41,636 

131,207 

82,072 

80408 

140,868 
60,175 

886,630 
66,203 

220,894 

460,777 

8,055,117 

02,555 

416,680 

1,000 
4AtO 

75.045 

10,632 

88.136 

2,024 

701 

800 

•  •  ■  ft  • 

0,427 
648 

28,031 
28,713 
04,427 
86,827 
66,145 
101,410 
13,143 
13,196 
20,282 
4,502 

ft  •  •  •  ft 

8.557 
6.000 
8,671 


1,408,276 


1118,066 

286,066 

2,260 

48,314 

968,200 


14,137 

11,182 

62,521 

220,741 


278,025 

05,722 

68,671 

20,890 

664,063 

648,832 

193,508 

61,357 

100,862 

75,103 

12,707 

164,210 

79,318 

1,677,702 

106,060 

8U,780 

606,631 

8,774,407 

17.405 

S35,0pl 

1.183 

10,603 

207,632 

16.6M 

23.087 

2,827 

2,205 

8,806 


0,800 

3,140 

30,242 

21,634 

110,475 

09.606 

67.507 

136.682 

13  500 

22,6«2 

84,510 

4.683 


45.2A3 
10.370 
16.348 


8,800,0n 


tVkH^ 


86vnM 
280.62. 


16JVU 

67,075 

146,410 


»2^> 
109  421 
10a,76S 

90.100 

600,782 

1,143,547 

46».8S8 

62,054 
164.25T 

61,421 

11,774 

S1S,«52 
164  42S 

l,87i,6C21 

01,^71 

S61,566 

1.006  6<1 

6^71.  ST-? 

37.260 

6::S,50d 

1.647 

6CT5 

1,211.*W 

23»>< 

27  .iM 

6.157 

i.:v«» 

12.2to 

iKv^ 

0.4^* 

T1.4<il 

65,7U> 

155.444 
lO»«^34 
1H5  4C(< 

27.  •il 
1#,42H 
41.449 
68,6J0 


121.011 

ii»»: 


S.79a,M1 


r .» 

u-  r 


i-    : 

4-   : 

An      a 


I 


4.* 


1    ■• 


1 


t 


JLv. 


«  ^ 


4'  ■ 


1-      « 


^     - 

m 

:    » 
.*"    I 


Totnl 110,476,346  112.858,758   |U,2RO,075  |15.198.451   rJO.ia^  o«7  f 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion |         62,620      2,700,412  i        056,674  |    2,046,670     l^Oi^^  .Wi 


Awrezatc '*in,.'>3«,9fi5   •15.6.59.170   tl2,236.049  t17.C4a,1W  iC-JS/j^  .'a:  $ 


Tails  XXVI L— Dabs  etkn^"  *  •« 


X«  ft  ft  • 
2»ft  ft  •  I 
9ft  ft  ft  < 

4ft   ••    4 

5ftftft< 
Oftft*. 

i  •  •  ft  I 

Oft  ft  •  • 
V*  •  ft  i 

n.... 
11.... 

i«. « . < 

13.  .  a  I 

14.... 


Banks  and  branches 

(^a|iit:il  paid  in 

LoaMM  and  discounts 

Stocks 

Real  eutHte 

Otiier  investments.. 
Due  l)y  other  bai.ks 
Xote^  of  other  banks 
(*;\<th   terns 

.'^peric 

Clriilitlon 

I)e]x>sits  

I)ur  to  other  bank*. 
Other  llaMlltle-i 


193ft-'S*. 


lastern  States. 


601 

|119..S0O,423 

179.992,400 

1,206,504 

3,640,675 

1.0*4,319 

10,333  357 

6,495,545 

405,220 

13,774.12:, 

39.564.0^0 

41.877,420 

9.370.0'J4 

2,819,422 


605 

1123,449,075 

190,180,900 

1,657,908 

8,844,810 

1,075,879 

14,310.754 

7,020,319 

325,511 

10,098,102 

44,610,618 

41.319..Vi0 

8,9h7,151 

1,541,(191 


Mldille  8lal< 


iwo-ei. 

606' 
1123,706.708 
i  194,866.010 
1,4*59,041  ■ 

3,G23.W9 

l,i4i,4as' 

14,015.271 

7,003,127 

865.602 

10,037.304 

44,991,2% 

40,822,523 

9,666.4A,'t 

2.811,728 


777 

M  56.382,227 

284,716,143 

29,024,425 

10,675,705| 

1,309,619 

23,137,793 

3,5S8,2^ 

23.423.266 

43.971,104' 

49  4<52.057 

150,020.922 

42.280.5W 

3,73l.4.V2 


485 

$159,001,051 
289,63i\,G40 
31,227,492 
11,4S1.225, 
1.319.Sf'i3; 
20  06M^, 
0,220,601 1 
17,480.612 
83.229,0«1' 
53.14fl.8T1 
145.829,087 
35.21  n,5.V\ 
4,391  .fiA4 


I1ft>-<1. 
4<W 

fioo.oM.rjiiii 

304,227, 2u3 
33..^21.Vv8 
11.6.V5.602 

8,^29.149 
22,61:5,202 

4.476.1ff3 
21.060,1^3 
87,749  «14 
62  HT.t  K-M 

11,o72  3Tt» 


IT* 
|*5J7S.l  J"  4 
77. 'k  ^.•»—  » 
8  r,:\  **4 
6.^k:>f^V  ' 
4  hr.M*- 
VklTl  »4'     *  < 
2  46:2  4-4    :• 

9w»:v 

lorr*']*  1 
5?,4nr>»\-  . 
l^uw:-* 


ft 


•  In  this  table  the  clnMlflratio  i  of  the  stntes  Is  rs  follows,  Texas,  Arkanfta«,  Iowa,  Oft'if»»niiA,  &nd  f  »^r  •  • 
rnlttcd  :  Ea«t#Tn  Mntos,  Maine,  New  Hanip.ihlre,  Vermont,  Maa4acbnftett«,  Rhodo  I«Und,  C'o.'n<«"t'<»ui  i»  »»  '  • 
5ew  York,  New  Jewy,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Marjiand ;  southern  states,  Vlrirlnla,  NiTlh  Can^J  na  H  -u  i  *- 


UKTTED  BTATE8 
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*rT>  TO  Fo«n6!i  ComrrsisB  moK  Jtrm  SO,  1846,  to  Juxb  80, 1861. 


l»-^.         j 

\bu. 

18U. 

19.6. 

IMT. 

ifltf. 

16M. 

ISM. 

IMI. 

41M.fJ«j2 

$87,140 

169.905 

$74,006 

$91,983 

$85,926 

$04,850 

$131,803 

$94,405 

o7.">,7M) 

370,488 

626,463 

860,444 

868,206 

200,724 

877,M4 

801,674 

287.881 

lu.'iiO 

12,267 

2,771 

1,476 

1,932 

2,304 

2,444 

2,693 

2.157 

141  173 

282,919 

884,144 

500,M5 

1,248,234 

476,722 

273,576 

811,696 

867.954 

ojy.^i 

809,965 

1,448,280 

1,329,151 

1,216,635 

1,267,691 

760,889 

930,644 

85C),646 

101,836 

96.4'^ 

120,011 

249,432 

188,746 

219,199 

693,185 

17,:>S2 

131 ,048 

189,830 

154,030 

108,003 

115,b93 

75,699 

35,292 

39,138 

L^\44;i 

16,IM5 

17,281 

26,034 

30,788 

24  336 

36,156 

41,368 

88,262 

«U  •;77 

63,603 

45,069 

46,086 

43,732 

69f.32 

78,226 

63,573 

39  4  SO 

o»/-MM30 

1,064,329 

1,18*3,732 

890,238 

795,490 

1,137,507 

1,840,229 

1,943,088 

1,220.709 

82,045 

161,232 

92,499 

60.958 

50.793 

65,783 

81  7b3 

:14.:..V3 

763,  i  97 

803,960 

982,042 

879,448 

932.499 

1,067,197 

1,079,114 

838.(M9 

i>4,4y7 

244,t>38 

290,625 

370,2,j9 

470,394 

777,921 

655,600 

816,973 

472.0.SO 

<»1.2»)l 

176,404 

177,914 

226,082 

254,208 

126.625 

216,704 

211.602 

150,066 

4^.-J-J9 

63,311 

64,886 

31,249 

45.222 

65.2-0 

68.870 

71,332 

61,409 

f>l.:yi2 

891.666 

1,111,349 

1,200,764 

1,242,004 

934  303 

1,137  .%5 

1203.104 

I,l38,ai6 

1,'.71..VK) 

1,561,471 

1,500,113 

l,S-29.2«)7 

1,458,653 

2,410,224 

3,402.491 

3,:i83428 

2,760,631 

«.7.'..7<)S 

S9<3,666 

l,052.4f)6 

1,313,311 

1,311,709 

1,209.494 

1,319.893 

l,45<i.834 

1,336,078 

va.-irt 

194,076 

316,267 

367,182 

286,163 

212,840 

320.435 

246.572 

265,274 

T^<^fas 

212,700 

350,051 

644,974 

898,244 

865.173 

371.603 

467,772 

847,103 

11 'JJJO 

159.020 

150.  S79 

311,495 

190,099 

162,050 

212.710 

121»,717 

144,046 

6,540 

28,874 

14,298 

27,512 

68,624 

48,119 

28,675 

50,446 

6,241 

ISl  998 

808,127 

288,437 

2S6,980 

897.313 

205  931 

267,662 

246,154 

811,321 

2Jt.4_'iJ 

459,775 

306,439 

288.316 

289,967 

464,415 

128,669 

282,848 

76.750 

2,'  ''7  'i:u 

8,472,467 

8,158,596 

8,^85,712 

4,197,087 

4,0,'>9  628 

6,117,346 

6,174,040 

6.63«1,670 

l'"^.-J«^j 

92,108 

690,766 

634.846 

607.064 

1,086.223 

1,048,246 

1,604,122 

2,376.020 

oJ7,u73 

454,789 

788,114 

1,066,294 

686,900 

661,278 

796,008 

1,115,455 

1,149,433 

1  "^n,ifl7 

1,147,786 

2,613,665 

1,966,845 

1,785,685 

2,069,194 

2,320.890 

8.366,440 

2,215,032 

•/  •t_''l.4^.> 
7uo,*343 

4,130,149 

49.ol5 

423,085 

2,907,276 

4,616,264 

3,7 15,339 

1,782,025 

1,618,236 

1,785,596 

1,877,627 

336,250 

384,200 

614,153 

1,800,285 

4,477,096 

6,792,752 

4,864,370 

2.9'24 

24,456 

2,506 

802 

1,066 

1,326 

1,349 

1,243 

80 

i;!.sr,() 

55.201 

34,002 

25,223 

33.687 

87,706 

17,629 

26,571 

89.490 

'::i0.7:yi 

234,3.S8 

23;j,soi 

278,832 

333,442 

210,095 

470,613 

625,175 

462,654 

.VJ.OSo 

34,625 

32,119 

66,690 

34,256 

36,783 

47,261 

65,086 

40.624 

r.i.:;oj 

37,0S4 

32,f>49 

82,063 

89,790 

46.;V49 

46,007 

23  345 

82.792 

0  012 

9,501 

10,866 

8,385 

7,3-24 

49.153 

44,638 

61,377 

62.300 

1  073 

3,'204 

4,916 

2,778 

733 

8,791 

12,094 

15,979 

8,910 

0,1  S3 

11,658 

8,441 

6^89 

6,846 

6.339 

4,837 

4,862 

1.271 

1,409,107 

1,093.638 

643,612 

813379 

198,827 

240,841 

193,091 

0,MS 

17,018 

30,045 

5,765 

2,119 

13,099 

41,465 

19,011 

7,607 

9.<.V2 

6,697 

14.8-29 

29.088 

21.524 

7,220 

3,213 

9,948 

7.940 

r.j.cjo 

33.012 

30.405 

67.517 

62,747 

106,498 

68.868 

157,124 

106,662 

.-|_'.o'»7 

126,128 

106,S57 

133.617 

127,748 

97.775 

155,101 

129,653 

150.974 

l-t:;,':i>4 

lS7,o35 

207,218 

202,502 

277,647 

209,774 

819,080 

278,268 

260,565 

1-2.^12 

192,3:'.9 

186,*a7 

203,013 

224,767 

229  991 

299,857 

285,798 

847.915 

'':;/«20 

121, S23 

16.3,096 

217,179 

223.320 

131,217 

186.068 

223.809 

240.9-23 

17).VJl 

229,470 

204,079 

210,439 

179.900 

214,608 

252,816 

277,948 

394,731 

•:-2'.-^s 

30,760 

14,279 

13,010 

6.622 

24.186 

89.289 

39.064 

GO.t.20 

1 1  "  u 

10,478 

6.233 

6,028 

4,S18 

27.327 

28,782 

46,081 

CO..'.34 

47.'i2S 

88.327 

108,616 

162.376 

111,403 

138.690 

112,214 

176.239 

186  267 

11,.S73 

1,311,613 

9,051 

6,116 

15,477 

26.'i88 

85,947 

140,187 

53  372 

442,rA3 

80»J.119 

831.724 

665,480 

129.184 

258,682 

6:il,460 

re..:.:*: 

60,471 

22,043 

26,386 

.    28.070 

28  901 

68.570 

24,866 

50.199 

':7.14S 

23.073 

35.203 

32.467 

37,748 

69.441 

42,163 

60,184 

40.6-22 

02,025 

33,314 

67,393 

64,297 

68,002 

103,V21 

100,611 

154,046 

93. -^92 

•  ■  •  •  • 

1,436,861 

1,198,581 

1,609,328 

l.asoo9i 

:'  7Ss,70o 

4,972,084 

4,014,432 

3.,'>59,613 

8,292,722 

2,601,788 

2,274,652 

2,397,445 

2,6L0,6S9 

•  ■  /'  'X]t) 

120.849,411 

$28.8.33.299 

$30,970,992 

$29,063,267 

$30,372  1«*0 

f33.R.W,600 

$39,803,080 

$36  4m.-:54 

.  i^,:,X> 

38,234,606 
|05,0*<3,977 

53,967,418 

44,148,279 

60,078,362 

42,407,246 

67,602,305 

66,946,851 

23,799,870 

'  1U4-.:. 

$82,790,717 

♦75.119.271 

$«i9.731.619 

*72, 779.426 

$91  ..'Wis  .965 

$96,749,931 

$60,218,124 

'-ri)  States,  1858-'61.* 


'3.'r%. 


"•"^Cl. 


147 


South-trcstem  Atatrs. 


116 


1381 


141 


Wcstera  States. 

l»l5'*--59. 

l<)»--60. 

\mo-'6i. 

243 

288 

219 

>-2,'.22  •.M.254,'>42  •60.3,8tl,.6-24  «62,941,011  $23,171,41S  •2,V373,ls9  •26.577.012 


ToUU  oCBaaks  of  United  Rtatct. 


lW>wS». 


1,476 


lH&»-flO. 


1%G0-61. 


.'  .»    86,1»S0,7'J1  lul.40»s,710   80,'W.9,'K)6 
iT  J27      8.613.303     9.177.2731    8,261,792, 

3,720.. >S4     3,013,6-20 

1,026.804     l,3S3,083l 
21.10«,0k,72   17,317,716 


■'I 


/J 

.  .) TJO 

:  ^. ;.-/.» 

--."•07 
IT • '"0 

'1   MC/, 

'  .:.7'.o 
■r..*-a 

'  .  ..-271 


3.479,024,  2.964.600 
1,«V>6.943'  973.792 
31..">.S0.021   25,793,477 


3,722.4r>3 

3,:'.2:vn20 

7,028,18.3 
3,403.069 
7  4-20.361 ; 
26.tK»O.W»2 


29  4.''»4.."43    28  421.340    2?>,3:V2,XC4 
15,2:V2,013    18.066,.S93    2(»,7!«.^63  i 
1,'299.804     1,6-29  2f>8:     1,1.67.783  I 

4,277,649 

8.(m,7-26j 
2,844.012 
306676! 
4,343  627 


841.114. 

7.482.6<>5; 
2,842..il2. 
3^13  046 
4,76."..  064 


42.Oh32.704   46,OOr),7.')9   34,0rf)O.7S6,  24,220  426   27.6''0.611 


4,n02,8S4 
9.301.6^5 
3,2:^*<  M6 
271  .'V'/i 
ft.7r.mfil 
29  9*<7.0S6 


38,681 .4.'.5   37.97.3,8:52    3O..'i70.S2O    10,.308.706    10,428  413    12  4r.O,0'^-'5 
9.197.-277     6.764;'<-2<»     7,001.391  7-20,448        937.'2^9      3,44:'..')*'.3 

2.2-24.3.'4      2,^69,0.4)7      2,074.f»29      2.499.41«     2,432.806      2.60>:;.097 


l,ri62  1.601 

$401,97^242  $421,880,096  $429.6C<713 

667.1'C},7&9   091,l>45,580  090.77^421 

63.602.449,     70,r>44,343  74,CK»4  k79 

25,976,497     30,782.131  30  T4H.fr27 

a,.72:J.041      11,123,171,  16,0.'.7.611 

78. -244. 087     67,23.'>,467|  68.7^':{.li90 

18,^68. 2>9     25,5*.2.567  21.HKMC2 

26,.''08.S-22'     19..">31,621  2f«,207.'i78 

1(V4..'>.37.818'     83..^94.f>37  87.074,607 

10:{.:^)0,818  207,Hr2.477  202  hc. 707 

269!.V-»H,278   263,«)2.129  257,-J-:0,.'-.r,2 

f» . 21 6  Ov^l      66 .932, 91 8  63 .2-:  'v 2.'>fl 

15r^48.427      14.061.815  XV2:->^J-<^ 


I  i.  K'ori.H;  fHinth  wruTorn  lit.it.'*.  A'nhnnm.  M^^^l*••lppl,  T>oiiI»lftnft,Tpni»e*i»eo.  Kentucky,  Missouri  ;  woateru 
"'.  Michl^fan,  Indiana,  IUIuoIh,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  KanRiu,  N<fbra»ka  lerniory. 
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UJUffJEU  8IATIB 


Tabu  ZUL— Sxrom  Am  Ibfobs  op  saob  Skabi  vt  1610  Aa»  UH. 

Yalooef  osporUL 

YUwtTtam 

BtatM. 

Domcttle  producu. 

FonlgB  pradoeti. 

T«taL 

l!iSO.          1         uw. 

1890. 

laaa. 

UMl 

im 

lat.          i« 

Mft<ni« .        .... 

11,586,818 

a722 

404,749 

8,858,478 

806,299 

841,^62 

41,602,800 

1.655 

4,049,464 

6,5^',4S1 

80,888 

8,418,166 

416.501 

11,446,899 

7,651,948 

8,607.968 

10,514,858 

87,698,277 

84,958 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

917.589 

188,045 

17,669 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18^,426 

2,799 

257,088 

15,946,419 

811,947 

781,n6 

186,06a967 

89,845 

5.542,815 

87,426 

8,801606 

4,418 

5,888,871 

760,094 

81,193,728 

18,488.088 

1,299,858 

88,670,188 

107,812,580 

5,856,984 

•  •  •  • 

5^4^810 
8,826.982 
1,165.188 

187,111 
7,888394 

118,126 

190,094 

905 

86,157 

2,438,290 

9,966 

668 

11,809,989 

458,148 

877,878 

800 

8,468 

•  •  •  • 

908 

•  •  •  ■ 

15,656 
407,078 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

100 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  «  •  • 

686,619 

1,756.858 

8,949 

11,405 

19,494,488 

•  •  •  • 

85,519 

•  •  •  • 

196,994 

•  •  *  • 

84,663 

•  •  •  • 
11,614 

•  •  ■  * 

80,878 

•  «  «  • 

606^218 
927,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,907,608 

•  ■  •  • 

•1,006.918 

8,987 

480,906 

10,681,768 

916,865 

'     941,980 

6S,n8,780 

1,666 

4;M>1,606 

80.588 

8,415,646 

416,501 

11,447,800 

7,551,948 

8,688,684 

10,544.a''i8 

88,106^860 

94,968 

•  ■  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

917,688 

182,045 

17,660 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

788,702 

17,008,277 

82Q,S«6 

748,181 

145,55^449 

89.843 

5k62rv827 

87.426 

9,001.600 

4,418 

5,858,024 

760,094 

91,205,887 

16,4J«,QS8 

1.8S0.2S0 

88,670.188 

108,417.798 

6,788,984 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

2^.810 

8,826,988 

1,16M88 

187.111 

10,896.002 

118,196 

•SB6.411  r--'- 

46B,1M      V 

New  Hftinpflhire. . . . 
Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

30tS74.ft4     4.  '  . 
9HJM        4^' 
87VM      !« 
IILUIJM   U\«'    ' 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

De  la  ware 

1,4M 
19,081154     lU.. 

Maryland 

4918ft      Vb" 

Dist  of  Colombia... 
Virginia 

North  Carolina 

8onth  Carolina. 

Oeonria 

•616K        ». 
1,9817S»      \> 
881944 

Florida 

fQ^7llf           .* 

Alabama 

865JMt 

Louisiana 

lQL70n  m     *L 

Texas 

25.(St)      1«   •' 

Tennessee. 

27J46 

Kentacky 

1909^ 

Ohio.... 

OetAN        •    < 

Mlchigao 

1411*4 

lUInola 

1&.745          •• 

WisGontin 

CalifoniU 

l'»  ' 

OroKoa 

Total 

$186,946,912 

$873.1R9.274 

814,951.808 

126,988,022 

•151,899.720 

•400,122.896  •fITS.lSNRi'!:'-  *   ' 

Tablb  XX.'£xpobts  akd  iMPOBn  or  bach  Statb  djtxvkq  tbs  Tsab  MxmxQ  Jwm  8(K  186L 


Bute*. 


Maine 

New  Ilampahlro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhoile  l»IaQd... 
Connecticut.... 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

North  CantUna . 
Bouth  Carolina. . 

Qeorffia 

Florida 

Alabama 

LouUiana 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michii^an 

lliiuois 

IfVi.sconsin 

CoUfornla. 

Oregon 


Taloe  of  ezpmtt. 


DonMtto  prodoets. 


In  Ameii- 
oma  veas«U. 


Itt  foreign 

VCMCU. 


$2,581,616  61,788,809 
8.518  9,649 

841657!       .... 
10,901,7391  8»090,708 

846.624 

40^,068 


TeUL 


Foreign  prodnefek 


In  Amcrl- 
cna  reueit, 


•128,868 


In  foreign 
vencU. 


•81066 


8,953: 

5,578| 


•1820,125 
6.162 

244,6571  664,416 

18,902,442.  1,5-A177  1,055,117 

949.5771  6,561 

41^6361  7,4:^4 


100,77^486,42,785,397  148,563,8;«   9,404,8S9 


159 
250 


TotaL 


Totel 
4oa«tl« 

and 
forclgBL 


TaJacoTiar'*' 


la  Aaerl-   i   la  r*nitm 


T^ 


•807,884   •1527,459  •i;in2,0#;i>  •Olt.H'^  | 

....     I           6.162,  h\49H  IQ^ 

664.416        809,073  8.nO."»ll 

2,560.294    16,572,7«  2«,2<»9.17h  19,1f«.C:   4' 

5,720,       255.297  8,V».o!«5  '---" 


Total 


89,SS5 
8,247,5S0 

85,870 
8,556,879 

9,969271 

801,114 

8,888,408 

24:),  140 

608,101 

6,917.846 

5,932,415 

b05,784 

428,566 

171,770 

2,825,879 

M5,96s 

8,698,834 

121,278 


166,M6,.%)9 


6,2321  46,0671 

1,655,540!  9,903,070 

1^183j  lOO.N'iS 

1892,746  18,949,625 


791,853' 

99J»5i 

1,567,178 

6a400 

90,644 

1,551655 

890,942 

889,618 

251629 

158,982 

696.904 

289,864 

1,72^U78 


8,760,624 

400,609 

5.455,.V1 

811,540 

62^808 

8,472,001 

6,^28.357 

l,195,:i52 

683,195 

880,752 

8,522,343 

7{y\8:)2 

10,41  S, 4 12 

121,278 


88.878 
1*83^605 


6,970 

•  ■  •  • 

65,847 


5,687,796 

•  •  •  ■ 

81,619 

m^is 


7,6s4        421.89i>        TW,M" 


1,448,849 


82,717 


895,166 


15,042,6b5 

•  •  •  ■ 

110,027 


8,970 

a  ■  •  • 

88,564 


1,789,015 


mvvw 

18.84U,848 

8,760.624 

40n.66» 

^45SU^S1 

811/^t 

887.77*" 

6,472,001 

6,9It.9Sl 

1195.352 

6s3wl95 

8*»,r« 

8,52i.ai3 

7<V.S« 

ltl57.4iT 

12U7^ 


156,606.51  <  186,41i.:iv' 
46,067 .  8-'- 

10,018,097 1  ll.K^'.'WV 

8,15»»,T«^ 

7*»,4U 
159.X:>1> 

159l(k41| 


I1997.rr9. 

1019-*4' 
141.1'^ 

5Al:l^ 

6,69-. -^"^ 


l»tf.»* 
19,«« 

:0199n.<i': 

5.1-: 

1.457.6V 

a  a  •  • 

1,J9^.<••' 

>: 
91.*-^ 

71'W4 

15.v~ 

li.ri 
iis.:»» 

1914C 


J*. 


62,153,147  •22*^609,4<yi  18,426.394  7.219.033  20,645.427  249.84191'^  ?ni.541»\V  :Ul«<-»^ 


Tadlc  XXL— ExTOiTB  TO  Ain>  iMPOvn  nOM  Caw  ad  a  akd  otbkb  Bbxtwi  PoMcaaiom  is  Nocn  Anu^^  »- 
July  1,  1851,  to  Jcxb  8,  1861,  auowixo  rax  Opeaatios  or  tus  Ko^irAocrrT  Tsaatt. 


Tear  ending 

Juno  »),  1552. 
l-v'^. 

**         lN'4. 
**         1N%7. 

*•       1s.%S. 
IbOl. 


Exports. 


Forvlpii. 


Toul 


•8.<vV),919 
5.736.555 
9.3fi2,716 

11.9'.>9,378 
6,811652 
1320.869 
4.012.768 
6,H'v4,M7 
8,91^.^24 
9,ft«V,785 


Doiae^tlc. 


#57,4I5.Ifi8 


$6,655,097 
7,401087 
15.201144 
l,Vso6^642 
22.711697 
19.9:)6,118 
19,63^,950 
91.7G9.027 
11.264.500 
11,016,664 


1151.410. 620 


Total. 


•10,509.016 
iai40.648 
215«VVia 
27.Mif,,020 
29.029.340 
2120i.4<i2 
83.651,727 
88,151174 
11188.114 
18,528.899 


•6.11<\^99 
7,55.»,7T* 
8.927  jv«ft 
15.1817M 
81.310.421 
22.121296 
1\««.M9 
19,727  JiSl 

li:91.ia4 


|i2<H. si'i.7>3  « i :- ',  JT.'SS 


iDcluding  Imporu  lato  MUM>ttri  to  the  amount  of  •859,6461        t  Flm 
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UMTED  STATES 


Tabli  ZZYIII.— CoiRymoir  or  Baxks  nr  nn  UmnD  B/tAtwa,  ISSS-^eL^ 


Kamber  of  banlu  and  branches 

CapitAl  paid  In 

Reaoarcet :— Loans  and  discounts 

Stocks 

Real  estate 

Other  investmentg 

Due  by  other  banlcs 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Cash  items 

Specie 

LiaDilities :— Circulation 

Deposi  ts 

Due  to  other  bonks ■ 

Other  liabilities 

Aggregate  of  Immediate  liabilities,  i.  «.,  of  circulation, 

deposits,  and  dues  to  other  banks 

Aggregate  of  immediate  means,  i.  0..  of  specie,  cash 

items,  noted  of  other  banks,  dues  from  other  banks 

Gold  anil  Hilvcr  in  United  States  treasury  depositories 

Total  of  sper'c  in  hnnkfl  nnd  treasury  dc^xMitories 


1858. 


1,422 

$394,02^,790 

6flS,166,242 

60,305,200 

28,756,834 

6,075,906 

68,O52;802 

22,447,436 

15,380,441 

74,412,832 

155,208,341 

185,932,049 

61,169,875 

U,166,713 

892,310,268 

170,293,511 
10,229,229 
84,642,061 


issa. 


1,476 

$401,976,242 

657,183,790 

63,602,440 

25,976,497 

8,828,041 

78,944,987 

18,858,280 

20,808,822 

104,637,618 

193,906,818 

269,568,278 

68,215,661 

15,048,427 

621,090,747 

228,449,016 

8,083,600 

107,571,418 


1,M2 

|421,880,()K 

601,9I6,&» 

70,344Ja 

90,782,131 

11,123,171 

67^^7 

S5402>67 

19.331^ 

83:594,537 

207,102,477 

253,802,129 

66,932,918 

14,661,815 

616,837,531 

195.664,082 

6;6a5,2SS 

90,289,762 


Tabu  XXIX— Coxvaob  or  mx  Mint  axu  its  Bbakcheb  trou  raxca.  EsTAsuBHitEaT  to  1S£L 


Iflnti. 

Connso  ce- 
ment of  the 
coloagc. 

Gold  ootnage. 

Sllrtr  colnaftt. 

Copper  eola- 
ac*- 

Safin  cctaz 

Value. 

Yalae. 

Taloe. 

Piece*.            Vi. 

Philwlelphia  (to  June  80,  ISCI) 

1793 

1854 
1S89 
1838 
1838 
1854 

$374,892,070  25 

128,987.156  81 

40,381,615  00 

5,048,641  60 

6,121,919  00 

118,685,004  06 

195,558,090  57 

1,782,554  06 

29,890,067  18 

•    «    B    • 

mjBM  21 

12,647,478  55 

fl9a.219,«S*4"'. 

9J19,T»  1." 

94,90ft.«9.'    :   ' 

1206J54i     ' 

San  Francisco  (to  Juno  80, 1S61) 

NewOile*n9(toJan.  81,  18C1) 

Charlotte  (to  March  81,  ISCl) 

Dahlonofra  (to  Feb.  28, 1>^0l) 

1,851,75";     '  . 
83,694  lU-  ■•' 

Assay  Omce,  Now  York  (to  June  80, 1S61) 

ToUl 

•  •  •  « 

$669,116,406  62 

$128,159,481  97 

12,647,478  56  800.60,41?  rr-.     ^ 

Tadls  XXX.— Statistics  or  Cojuion  School  Education  nr  I860,  ]>ebivci>  cexxtlt  fbom  Statz  Rtmsi' 


Suites. 


Maine 

Kew  IIanip:)hlrc 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Bhode  Ihland... 
Connecticut . . . . 

New  York 

New  Jorsoy 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Geonrlx 

Floriila 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tcnneseco 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

MIchlsrnn 

Indian:i 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

California. 

Total 


0 

e 
S 

9 
p. 
e 


32G,()7S 
8i5,09S 

1,231,0061 
174,620 
4C0,U7 

8,880,735 
072,035 

2,000,115 

112,216 

CS7,049 

7.j,OS0 

1,M0.:nS 
992,022 
7<*iJ,70S 

l,0o7,2S0 
140,425 
904.201 
791.S05 
703,002 
604,215 
435.450 

1,109,S01 

1,I:AGS4 

2,339.502 
749,113 

l.n.>0,42S 

1,711,951 
775,881 
173,855 
674,948 

1,1S2,012 
879,994 


229,821 
100,951 

96,508 
283,000 

85,902 

125,000 

1,158,224 

196,044 

960,781 

81,544 
250,771 

27,404 
582,656 
852,807 
250.853 
117,070 

22,512 
tl7S,095 
816,522 
283,200 
104,447 
174,180 
204,497 
402,273 
865,914 
299,045 
495,019 
470,540 
299,138 

42,258 
288,927 
841,121 

76,976 


31.065.414(9,722,105 


g-sJ 


^ 


153,06.3 
86,708 
90,110 

211,388 
26,670 
91,815 

851,533 

181,74S 

647,114 

11,468 

83,111 

6,01s 

54,232 

116,638 
10,841 
79,022 
$5,21  s 

$69,127 
18,746 
86,000 

$39,810 
10,369 

120,817 
97,001 

600,084 

206,014 
S3S:J,610 

457,113 

198,443 
20,808 
81,672 

157,526 
89,786 


5,154.895 


$617,880  48 

282,842  00 

205,623  00 

1,519,171  00 

162,687  18 

864,500  00 

8,664,617  57 

530,532  45 

2,619,377  2S 

78,253  14 
218,836  00 
117,182  00 
100,530  42 
235,410  57 

74,400  00 
170,000  00 

24,703  00 
271,580  72 

85,525  00 
650,000  00 
111,184  00 

54,425  18 
280.430  27 
804,033  20 
2,760,828  67 
467,286  00 
821,718  80 
2,705,052  00 
854,760  00 

aS911  28 
19ai08  00 
608,908  00 
427,004  00 


A%'erkce  monthly 
wasea  of  teaehen, 
iDcliuivo  of  board. 


Malei. 


Pe- 


$29  15 

25  80 

26  92 
48  90 
84  50 
80  00 

83*17 
24  86 


28  00 


27  82 

28*25 
29  66 

28  00 


$21,185,627  04 


fS 


$16  16 

14  15 

15  64 

19  02 

20  84 

16  00 

19*60 

17  79 


20  00 


16  29 

1806 
19  48 
14  62 


So 

J- 


None. 
$1,528,819  88 

245,100  IS 
2,046,897  82 
5,752,917  88 

460,804  80 

440i605  68 
827,268  00 

l,8!»i420  17 
2,181,850  00 

582360  00 
460,000  00 

1,425,000  00 
600,000  00 
969,118  00 

2,581,520  64 

IjmfiOO  00 

2,067,882  00 

8,000,000  00 

1,188,589  98 

4,929,866  24 

1,953,090  00 

1,316,860  00 

500.000  00 

2,808,676  00 

678.967  96 

808.820  00 


■5- 


*•.  ^  I    a  3  S 


$41,607,212  22 


•  See  table  XXVII.  on  pp.  806-T 
Ibtolnablu  firom  tbein. 


t  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  the  territories  are  omitted,  no  adiool  ^i^*^ 
t  Whites  onlr.  $  Kstimated. 
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Tablb  XXXI— BmrtJiTKnrAL  BvATivnct  or  nra  TTirmii  Btath  loooBonra  fo  vbb  CmtiTB  or  18B0. 


.-  r..ijrl«s. 


•iipablre 


Cellcfcs. 


Nnnbcr. 


•If 


1  .  v'lti  . . . 
N..i:)d. . . . 

•      It 

't   

'   ■^•y 


V    I 

f  roliiinbla 


.  <   i.oiina  . . 

'  ;i    'liiia... 

'  1    


!•«, 


I' .  .. 


in. 


•  t .  ■  •  •  I 
la 


ta. 


>!  xico. 
■\] 


8 

1 
9 
6 
1 

4 
18 

4 
23 

9 
13 

2 
13 

5 

8 
18 

•  •  • 

6 

11 

6 

S 

8 
IS 
15 
26 

8 
11 

6 

3 

•  »  • 

3 
9 


TaMlMn. 


81 
IS 
80 
85 
13 
66 

1T4 
49 

184 
16 
98 
86 
78 
89 
48 
84 

■  •  ■  • 

55 
45 

41 

7 

14 

88 

100 

180 

22 

61 

85 

8 

*  •  •  • 

4 

65 


PsplU. 


2S9 


282 
273 
464 

1,043 
2S3 
7&S 

2,678 
470 

8,520 
144 

1,127 
219 

1,848 
513 
720 

1,585 

•  •  •  ■ 

567 

862 

629 

165 

150 

1,705 

1,778 

8,621 

808 

1,069 

442 

75 

•  •  •  • 

100 
1,009 


•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 


AamiAl  ineoin«. 


Bctamcd. 


|U,000 
11,000 
21.558 

107,901 
28,000 
5.S,C89 

148,258 
79,700 

2S0,b05 
17,200 

118,714 
24,000 

159,790 
40,700 

104,790 

105,430 

•  •  •  • 

41,255 
42,400 
65,7r)0 

1,000 

8,100 
65,807 
181,461 
125,792 
14,000 
43,350 
18,800 

4,700 
•  *  •  • 

2,000 
79,528 


Bittiuted. 


AewlemiM  aod  priTate  lehooU. 


$17,784 
11,000 
81,558 

121,929 
28,000 
53,Ga9 

217.267 
79,7(jO 

818,070 
17,200 

122,408 
24,000 

162,574 
40,700 

104,790 

105,480 

«  *  •  • 

4S,530 

47,652 

85,750 

4,125 

8,100 

67,689 

181,461 

145,292 

14,000 

48,850 

15,8b9 

4,700 

•  •  •  • 

2,000 
88,277 


1,678    I   27,821  i  #1,964,428 


12,142,859 


VuDbcr. 

Teacher 

181 

232 

107 

183 

118 

257 

408 

521 

46 

75 

202 

829 

687 

8,136 

225 

458 

524 

914 

66 

94 

288 

508 

47 

126 

817 

547 

272 

403 

208 

833 

219 

818 

84 

49 

166 

880 

171 

297 

148 

854 

97 

187 

90 

126 

864 

404 

880 

600 

206 

474 

87 

71 

181 

888 

68 

160 

58 

66 

1 

1 

88 

46 

804 

868 

6 

5 

89 

44 

18 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

6,085 

12,200 

PopUf. 


6,648 
t>Ml 
6,b(>4 

18,436 
1,601 
6,996 

49,828 
9,844 

23,751 
2,011 

10,7S7 

2,;i3;j 

9,0CS 

7,S22 

7,407 

9,059 

1.2ol 

8,290 

6,62S 

6..'52S 

8,8s9 

2,407 

9,92S 

12,712 

l.%052 

1.619 

6,165 

4,244 

2,723 

12 

1,111 

8,S29 

170 

842 

•  •  •  ■ 

40 


263,096 


Anooal  income. 


Rtfturocd. 


151,187 

43,202 

48,935 

810,177 

82,749 

145.1»67 

blu,r,32 

227,5j>S 

4C7,M8 

47,S32 

882,341 

W,()40 

234,372 

1S7,M8 

205,4vS9 

10S,9S3 

13,()S9 

161,165 

73,717 

193,077 

89  3>4 

27,1>37 

irA902 

252,017 

149,892 

24,947 

«i,520 

40,4SS 

18,796 

140 

7.990 

148.171 

11,270 

20,SSS 

2,050 


$4,044,214 


KaUaated. 


164^966 

02,591 

56,150 

8&1,581 

87,428 

152,190 

1,015,248 

800,243 

670,501 

58,493 

289,088 

84.040 

851,007 

222,695 

205,480 

184,849 

22,749 

224,279 

144,789 

283,008 

79,789 

84,806 

175,926 

806,507 

801,077 

81,958 

78,219 

47,678 

19,880 

■  •  •  • 

11,180 

188.408 

20,899 

84,495 

9,281 


♦5,S31.170 


.ones. 


Public  echools. 


KoBbcr. 


q»>hiro, 


•tts. 


4,042 
2,3S1 
2,731 
8,679 


I  . . »J. • .. 

416 

.     f 

1,656 

11,5S0 

\' 

,    1,473 

.  ..a 

9,061 

194 

...   ,  .  ,  , 

899 

' '  1  iinbia 

22 

I   

8.930 

-  ••'  'la... 

8,657 

i.'"litia... 

724 

*       >-•*■••> 

1,851 

I         ••»»•,♦, 

69 

•            ■••*•• 

1,152 

1 

782 

■  .1 

664 

819 

' 

353 

•   

2,6^ 

'^^  •»....•• 

2,'2^ 

11,661 

2,714 

I    

4,S22 

1 

4,0.72 

•\    

1,428 

■:  1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

740 

1,670 

1  1 

8 

8 



18 

•'     ICO 

•  •  •  « 

Teeoh- 
en. 


6,540 

8,013 

4,173 

4,443 

518 

1,797 

13,965 

1,674 

10,024 

214 

9S6 

81 

2,997 

2,730 

739 

1,26:> 

73 

1,195 

826 

822 

860 

So.'i 

2.819 

2  306 

12,^S0 

8.231 

4.«60 

4  24S 

1,529 

«  ■  •  • 

829 

1,620 

8 

4 


Popile. 


192,815 
73,043 
98,457 

176,475 
88,130 
71,269 

675,221 
77,930 

418,706 

6,970 

83,111 

2,169 

67.35-3 

101,095 

17,839 

82,7a') 

1,879 

29,r)S0 

18,746 

25,046 

7,946 

8,498 

101117 
71,429 

484,153 

110,455 

161,500 

125,725 
68,617 

89,'W6 

61,754 

49 

80 


Annnal  income. 


Retnmed. 


SO,0T8    91,966    3.854,011 


1815,436 

166,944 

176,111 

1,006,795 

100,481 

231,220 

1,472,657 

216.GT2 

1,849,249 

43,961 
81S,836 

14,232 
814,685 
158,564 
200,600 
182,231 

22,396 
815,6<>2 
854,159 
849.679 

44.0C9 

43,763 
19S.r.19 
211,9.'.2 
74.'^.074 
167.P06 
81fi,9.V) 
849,712 
118,188 

•  ■  •  • 

61,4!>2 
160,770 

aooo 

8.927 
11,513 


Eetimated. 


|S1 8,597 

167,988 

179,161 

1,010,:J46 

100,481 

231,220 

1,490.423 

220.340 

1,862.949 

43.961 
221,817 

14.282 
841.279 
15«,564 
200.000 
190.235 

81,777 
390.999 
267,821 
862,412 

91.554 

69.411 
2fto,253 
2i:»,0f,s 

751. .')76 
16«^.761 
829,09.'', 

856,416 
118,b74 

f.2.620 

16^f^61 

14.700 

3.927 

11,512 


Ages  and  attvodance. 


Wliite 

penoDJi  b4>- 

tvcen  5  am) 

20  jeard  of 

age. 


212,782 

104,220 
109,429 
803.920 
44,943 
114,264 
1,03S407 
165,881 
824,670 
20,609 
147,717 
13,.357 
84.\2C5 
215.454 
107,913 
215,091 
18,097 
176.657 
121.089 
81.283 
69,.'«5 
67.545 
211.120 
S02.«*99 
7.')7,6.')3 
1M.216 
390.2t>2 
8J55.4fi-3 
104,'^^2 
1.737 
7r..K6:^ 
284,773 
9,4«il 
4,452 
4,«>57 
22,774 


"Willie 
|icrB<>ni  over 
'JO}enT*  of 


Bcturned 
a«  ia 

acadcniies, 
or  pulilic 
sch'.oln. 


19,529,542     19.850.798     7,184,978 


298,117 
190,282 
167,413 
668, 58;^ 

61,605 

209,287 

1,612.212 

2i{4.660 

1,095,286 

84.296 
809.  >59 

19.541 
413,429 
851,922 
12.\241 
217.774 

21.805 
179.417 
123.222 
i;i4.a'}3 

6^,165 

61.7-7 
810.209 
3.'?i';570 
890.^39 
1M.210 
411.975 
869.213 
HS.'i'^l 

3..<vs2 

91,273 

857.<»r,«n 

80,2.'.7 

6,:>-s 

5.107 
89,953 


199,745 

91,237 

106.7S5 

190.924 

2.\014 

79,008 

727,222 

8\244 

440,977 

11.125 

45,025 

4,720 

77.7r4 

112,4.".0 

26,025 

48.299 

8.129 

87.237 

26,236 

81.003 

IL.'iOO 

ll.O.'iO 

115.750 

85.914 

r)02,v26 

112,3<i2 

18'>,411 

61,615 

12 

80,767 

61,592 

219 

922 

•  •  •  ■ 

40 


Whites  an<l 
ff'fc  c II I o red 

attcridiQi; 

■school  ns  re- 

tt:rr.r.l  by 

faniilici. 


9.42<\3«9  I  8.M4,92.9 


166,222 
8\221 
92,242 
222,220 
2^910 
9.^.697 
693.021 
91.C4U 
604.610 
14.103 
62,06,'J 
6.:.70 
109,775 
iWKSi'S 
40,373 
77,016 
4>12 
62.'»46 
4S  903 
84.o.'.7 
19.."<-^ 
2n.3'*.l 
140.200 
ini.'.MC) 
614.^00 
10.'.,961 
220.961 
lM'.292 
&6,"421 
209 
85.478 
95,2^'i 
993 
1,S77 
2,03.'> 
466 


Wbitee 

oircr  aO 

j'ra  of  afe 

unable  to 

read 
or  write. 

6.147 

2,957 

6,189 
87.539 

8.340 

4,739 
91,298 
]4w248 
66,928 

4,53« 
80,915 

1,457 
77.005 
78,564 
15,684 
41,200 

8,850 
88,757 
18,405  < 
21.231 
10,525 
16.819 
n,629 
66,687 
61,080 

7,919 
70.540 
40,054 

8,861 
640 

S.180 

86,281 

6,118 

167 

158 

96,085 


4,0^9.607  I     962.898 


812 
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«rn 


BtalM  and  Terrt* 
lories. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire. . 

Vermont 

Mnssachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York- 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Delaware........ 

Maiyland 

Disc,  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
Booth  Carolina. . . 

Ocorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisi^na 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kontackj 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana. , 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

California. 

OregoD 

Total 


BapUtt. 


2| 
I? 


826 

Ids 

102 

S66 

106 

114 

7S1 

109 

821 

12 

45 

6 

690 

601 

418 

879 

b6 

579 

835 

77 

70 

114 

643 

79S 

551 

66 

480 

282 

49 

28 

804 

1 

1 


o  E 

•  »•»; 


ill 


Okrtodan. 


I 


4 

as" 


1486,782 

822,956 

159,475 

l,4«0,d50 

867,800 

406,684 

2,253,050 

884,600 

811,895 

16,800 

180,710 

29,300 

68S,S18 

205,090 

293,S68 

890,801 

25,640 

827,497 

186.192 

80,470 

23,090 

21,870 

271,899 

M9,955 

621,730 

81,aV) 

212,785 

204,095 

52,5001 

19,550! 

154,480 

6,000: 

2,000 


101,8891 

64,671 

85,627 

114,680 

42,105 

44,484 

885,874 

48,425 

128,458 

2,975 

15,950 

8,460 

247.589 

201,797 

165,805 

821,668 

ll,9s« 

199,980 

118,675 

16,660 

10,020 

18,600 

197.315 

288,455 

185.678 

17,865 

188.183 

94,180 

16.814 

8,998 

74,795 

400 

100 


9.860    11,001,127   8,24S.\S0 


12 
24 

9 
80 

8 

4 
65 

8 
21 


16 
29 


18 
8 
8 
5 


120 

90 

2 

187 

69 

4 

11 

57 


868 


114,626 
80.850 
12,880 
&1«450 
84,800 
5,200 
79,650 
10,4(K) 
84,400 


7,605 
10,575 

121060 

6^165 

9,950 

61,000 

150 

48^295 
184,945 

56,155 
1,000 

89,790 

42,950 
1,200 
6,800 

48,210 


867.056 


4,080 
7,240 
2,770 

11,020 

8,000 

950 

80.800 
2,685 
6,900 


4.900 
11,600 

I^TIO 

4^ 

2,850 

1,500 

100 

18^850 
60,610 
80,190 

850 
6^841 
80.861 

875 

8,810 

19,056 


801.6R0 


ISO 
176 
176 
448 
21 
852 
815 
8 
♦10 


1 
1 


100 

29 

2 

46 
87 
14 


1.716 


iU 

11 

9 

1; 

z 


t  :  « 


1839,970 

627,340 

461,667 

8,979,089 

178,550 

1,657,185 

n9,801 

87,700 

17,250 


70,000 
2,700 


70.688 

80,881; 

78,302; 

889.1  tt' 

hjcb; 

127.8^0 

IU1480 

8,500 


8,000 
250 


807.S$« 
59,550' 
8,t«0 
89.250 
61,260 
81,550 


6.800 


41.920 
]0>«>. 

1,400 
15.626; 
11,063, 

4.725' 


^j* 


5 

10 

5 


600 


7.9S7.415'   801.835  S30      4,096. w>    I-     • 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


EplsoopaL 


I* 

B  a 
BJa 


Maine. 9 

New  Uampkhire. . . .      11 

Vermont. I      26 

Massachusetts. 64 

Rhode  Island ;      26 

Connecticut ;    101 

NewYork I    279 

New  Jcnwjr. 62 

PennsylTania. 186 

Delaware 21 

Maryland 18* 

DisL  of  Columbia.         8 

Virsioia '    178 

51 

72 

20 

10 

17 

13 

15 

6 

2 

17 

19 

T9 

85 

84 

27 

19 

6 

11 

1 


North  Carolina..... 
South  Carolina.. 

Oeorsia 

Florida 

*  Alabama 

Mis.'tiit^ippi...... 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

TennessvHv 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michi<;an 

Indiana 

Illinois 

HViHConain 

Iowa 

MI'S  mrl 

California 

Oregon 


Total. 


1,461 


152,600 
41,100 
81,500 
697,2.^0 
2iS,500 
77a.S75 
4,110,824 
625,409 
1,4S%700 
78,900 
610>77 
57,500 
629,4.V) 
112,340 
616,950 
109,010 
87,800 
76,300 
66,800 
57,9<>0 
15,100 
4,250 
85,300 
112,1.V> 
867.425 
82,'iOO 
74,n()0 
7S,:W4>. 
45.T50' 

144,600 


IS 

'<2 


a 


Fre«. 


4,137 

4.225 

10.525: 

24,195; 

11,606 

A150 

140,195 

19,617 

57,574 

7,t»0 

60,105 

6,400 

S0r,>s4 

15.245 

28,940 

9,325 

8.810 

6,920 

4„\'i0 

6.210 

1,025 

7,810 

7,050; 

81.975 
8.425' 
7,800' 

14,000' 

6.140, 

730 

4,600 


S5 


82 

2 
1 
7 
8 
1 

15 
7 

23 


103 
64 
6 
6 
1 
6 
8 
8 
7 
1 

80 

84 

13 

1 

10 

2 

2 

•  • 

18 


|2ai50 

4.000 

800 

12,650 

6,000 

800 

28,700 

7,500 

16,450 

•  •  «  • 

6,100 

61,900 

16.863 
1,709 
8,650 
4(K) 
8,800 
1,SV) 

10,430 

7,100 

200 

6,665 

13.600 
9,.^')0 
8.000 
6,700 
1400 
250 

•  •  •  • 

4,400 


id 

n 


FrlCBdi. 


^1 

B  a 


7,442 
750 
100 

1,850 
611 
825 

4,600! 
8,400 
7,960 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,350 

14.870 
1.550 
1,730 

4m> 

1,800 
700 
675; 

1,600' 
20<i| 

7,2.'.o; 

6,i(H) 
7<¥) 

8,7.V)| 
7.'«0 
875 

•  «  ■  • 

8,850 


%ld 

o 
3 

fiCS 

^g6 


86 
75 

7 

40 
18 

6 

138 

63 

142 

9; 
26; 

n. 

15, 
81 
1 
8 


»4 

7 

89 

6 


1^680 

15,200; 

6.500 

108,600 

67,800 

7,150' 

809,380 

207,100 

662,287- 

24,900 

114,050 

1.000' 

18,825' 

8,0751 

600| 

400 


1,800 

*fiii75 
4,S.'0 

•0.8W 
8,840 

•  •  ■  « 

6J800 


7,725 

4,70<) 

8.650 

14.423 

6370 

1,025 

48,814 

86,M5 

61.274 

8.(^^ 

7,76<> 

8iH) 

6,450 

18,2«»(> 

600 

600 


Gc 


ler«r»«4 


B  a 

a.a 


-A 

►  2 


c  5  o 


>• 


1    3  • 

•  s 


I 


218 


:::  i  i 

119,000      *W    14 

64xii0  10fi^T!|3      *N 


1      f 


2  197,800     14.«*»'» 


1,600 

80,866 
1.400 

44.915 
1,650 

•    V    «    • 

1J590 


ll.S-vl.ilO  (M4..'H>s    8^9  '263,606  115,4*^0    72 -J  1,713.767  2^7.073 


9 

16 


16<90O,      «,-•» 

17>)0     5,:i:> 
«•••    I    «•     I 


1 


4  ■ 


4,600 


....  I 


6! 

8 


...      I  .     .      I 

71,S60  t«^t^      1 

A    ■    •    *.  •           • 

810  :r!** 

600  TSr^ 


•  ■■ 


344  VTSktM  158  SS« 


••    1     .• 


*  Girea  separatelj  ia  Um  oeasoa  ■•  ^'Ortliodox  Coiigr«g»UoaaL'* 
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iff 

►3 


;!-  ■ 


0    SS^O 


:  aim 


m,m 

V,»o 

HI3» 

noi^ 

Vion 

B,UW 

u 

70 

noTs 

6V,ii« 

:::: 

"wn' 

4L1,M7 

moil 

ill 


1I».6M 
B,aBS 


4.*«ij_»JlM,nrfl  i.oiejoi 


[<  l,BC9JJiO  11 

ml    m.96S 
III  |.UM.!<>1    t 


:s  t93,n.v   «.!»« 


!    J4.IWS    ■ 
I        CM 

I  iV.ioo 


M.1UI>    t&fiMt    . 


'Mrt.B-»  i3Mit.  5.-B  i; 


Tuia  XXXn— 1 


niTTED  STAm 


-.t 


]ih 


i 


MiBMlinwIU... 

nbade  Iilind... 
Cnnnei'tleut..... 

Ne»  York 

NtwJtTKy 

M°.".'iS: :::::: 

DliLDrCuluiubl 

eonlbCsrollDl.. 

Oeorxla. 

FtorljB 

Alutwini. 

MLMl9.tlppL 

lAoialaiM 

Terns. 

TennoiM* .'.'.'.'.'! 

KMiucky. 

OULd 

HMImn 

Inilliiin. 

UliDUll 

WJicnnDn 

MinaeioU 

M[iMi^il.'.'.i.'.'.'. 
dJirnrnU 


7S1  t'—' — 

B  8,»rt,ii« 

t      863,000 

9  S,903.!eo 


1,181 


Miv  Mexico 


.1  *H'i.i>ir.i8«i4i.n;»« 


s  B»jt«,otS  mwo-oM'    ft°8 


■  s^m,  1,TS9|  ssjiio 

.1  t.:!44    S,ns>)    3\!U« 


MnrylaiKl...! 
O'funHi....;! 

SiTii:;;;:::: 

Trial. 

AA»i™ 

TsniiflMrc,,,. 
Kciituvk;.-.. 

W1=hl!5,i>.... 

K 


118,97*  19.1M 
S,;44|  1T,4W  w.i-ia 
nam'  1U.8»I  ajMi 

4lt.«Mi  6I.m>Vl44 
8t,.MT      e,4M'8(l,4&T 

«jii«  ii,a.'«;  10430 

lOtMS  »,<»'11.MI 
ftS.D^  f30,aiS|  T,BM 
D1,7Un  t0.4e7  U71 
&M)67  10.24)1  Kino 
--.J  B^jT 


T.eft'i     16,1173      4,771'  8,ei>0 


J  XSXllL— KsUGiona  DnioiBin 


Liilli»nim  

H.  E.  Ctannli,  BoDtb 

PmrnUDt 

Wcslefu 


tBHMXtSllOMlpr 
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Dally. 


KjO. 


.M  u  illr. 


1800. 


No. 


4<i.41»>,444 
l,T»>S,4r)<) 
l.T;V_>.S(H) 

rA»,41G,7i>5» 

ir).HHi5oo 

0.14i»,19S 
4.'jyj,8o0 

r.,D7(),600 
l,U?t),llO 

809,201 

9,947,i40 


4.407,666 
'2,243,5^4 

l.'2,V2.tX>0 
l.l.V.,092 
l,l-2«»,r>4() 
1,U5;V2-10 


:»       8,3S0,400 
4  626^600 


«» 


11 


■» 


9 
IT 

6 
14 
T4 
15 
29 

•  " 

6 
5 

15 
8 
2 

12 

•  • 

9 
5 
8 
3 

'8 
4 

24 
S 

13 

23 

14 
4 
9 

16 
3 

23 
2 


Circula- 
tion. 


Tri-wccklj  aod  scmi-wecklj. 


1850. 


So. 


Coplca 
aDDuallj. 


8,141 

•  »  «  • 

750 

ie9,6«H) 

10,:UM) 

19,100 

487.840 

18,510 

238,550 

iw*200 
8'2,910 
44,400 
8,rx>0 
1,COO 
18,050 

"  ^S20 

15,S70 

41,000 

6,300 

•  •  •  • 

11,300 

i9,:ak): 

W,5C0 
14.150 

8,SS1 
8S,UM) 
14,125 

2.524 

7,7<K) 
44,550 

1,650 

fi8,4tl 

600 


:  15. 119,906  3>6   l,47s,4;^ 


1 

15 
2 
4 

21 

•  • 

3 
8 
4 
5 
12 
5 
5 
8 
1 
6 
4 
6 
5 

'2 
7 

10 
2 
2 
4 
4 

'2 
4 


1860. 


No. 


Circiila- 
tioa. 


14G 


802,900 

22S,800 

2,421,016 

25,200 

874,4(X) 
3,892,460 

140,400 

62,4(i0 

499,7(Xt 

1,20^,010 

l,41G.r>,'>() 

414,810 

&41),'J50 

144;.3s0 

81,200 

2GG,500 

245,44(» 

67i;,<MM) 

625,400 

2C»V240 

1,125,2S0 

1,047.930 

52,000 

195,0  (I 

214,500 

198,250 

677.200 
273,000 


17 
1 
1 

17 
1 
4 
4 
2 
8 

10 
6 
4 
6 
8 
7 
8 
8 
8 

•  • 

T 

4 

12 

4 

6 

8 
8 

•  • 

4 
8 


Weekly. 


1850. 


8,978 


43,100 

2,(KH), 

400 

77,771 
1,(KK) 

13,700 
8,294 
6,146 
7,000 

23.962 
2;802i 
6,200 

4,rHX> 

8,9lH> 
8,2?6 

T,rxx> 

l.S^O! 

9,2ss: 
1,000! 
4,fx)9! 
4,7r)0 
7,712 
18,150 
1,G0(» 
8.9G2 
8,220 

■  •  •  • 

1,095 
T.BOO 

•  •  •  • 

5,600 


No. 

89 
85 
80 

120 
12 
80 

305j 
4^3 

261 

i 

64 

8 

55 
40 
27 
87 
9 
48 
46 
87 
29 
9 
86 
88 

201 
47 
95 
84 
85 

•  • 

25 
45 

•  • 

8 
2 


Copk* 
annuallj. 


1880. 


Ko. 


17,37(s810  164  I    261,236  1,901  1 5:3,099. 90s  8,1  .V 


2,906,124 
8,58.S152 
2,142,712 

20,871,104j 

96:3,300 

2,117.232 

39,20,^,920 
l,9Wi,2S8 

27,:359,;3S4 

85^800 

8,166.124 

8,709,428 

2,518.56? 

l,r>30.204 

1.413,880 

2,009,776 

2SS,600 

l,.^09.O40 

1,507,004 

1,646,654 

771,524 

877,000 

2,189,044 

8,«  53,024 

18,834.204 
1,6{'5,786 
2,920,736 
8,575.936 
1,896,992 

928.000 
2,406,500 


185.200 
6&,96& 


Circula- 
tion. 


Semi-monthly  aod  montblj. 


I>i50. 


No. 


62 

20 

28 

145 

19 

87 

866 

70 

297 

10 

49 

4 

103 

67 

85 

73 

19 

77 

66 

70 

79 

87 

•61 

64 

260 

108 

160 

23S 

180 

45 

112 

148 

24 

R) 

12 


96,610 
19,700 
44,665 
77S,6bO 
86,990 
68,4:36 
2,600,925 
131,500 
700,961 
12,850 
62,S9S 
26,000 
189,:300 
65,612 
41.070 
127.822 
11,600 
74.289 
C6,867 
77,800 
90,615' 
88,8121 
101,'y39, 
123,9471 
805,810 
92,648 
134,600 
282,907 
111,400 
80,030 
76,946 
277,857 
20.270 
131,249 
14,y20 


1 

8 

2 

32 

•  • 

1 
45 

2 
19 


4 
8 

28 
6 
1 

10 
1 


Copica 
aDauiillr. 


80,000 

29.400 

24,000 

1,419,000 

♦  ■  ■  • 

6,000 

8,333.808 

2:3,040 

6,972,000 

140,400 


18G0. 


No. 


CireolA* 

tiOD. 


18,640 


1  2,000 

86  8&S,100 

1  1,400 

il  r^ 

69  2,04^000 

3;  10,ti00 

28  464,6i>l 


•  •  •  • 
■  •  «  • 


291,6(>0  6 

76.0501  4 

102,6*0  8 

228,000  18 

t%m  8 

146,400 


127.200      4 

160,9501     5 

1,781,6401  41 

258,{HX)      8 

48.0(H> 

190,4tX> 

18,000 


.!    1- 


12,600 
185,000 


8; 


6 
11 

'(> 
1 


48,900 
7,860 
4,500 

89,600 

•  •  •  • 

7,200 


2,775 

48^760 

81,400 
218.850 
8.900 
14,800 
81,100 
10,400 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,40© 
24,800 

84*600 

4,000 


r,r,04,814  194  20.578,28^:*  280  8,414,95» 


Qaa,rtcrljr. 


!-■  ). 

I.. I.    ilv. 


24,0<K» 

24.'i'm 

•  •  •  • 

7. 000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,<»00 
9.6(Kl 


ISflO. 


6 

o 

10 


C  i  re  u- 
latiun. 


Litrrarj'  an<l 


l:iJO. 


No. 


21,500 

7,i6o 

67,000 

•  •  •  - 

6,800 

«  ■  •  • 

8^600 


2I.'«^0 


O'rt.', 


16 
11 

6 
94 

6 

13 
113 

6 
72 

2 
22 

2 
11 

b 

600,  121 
22 


Circula- 
tion. 


li«0 


No. 


1,(K»0 


8,500 


12 
10 
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TED  STATES,  LrrEBATum  or  TBS.  The  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  gloomy  his- 

lilstory  of  the  United  States  may  be  tory  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.    To  the 

::idcr  three  distinctly  marked  periods,  early  colonial  times  also  belong  John  Ootton 

••olonial  or  ante-revolntionary  period  (1585-1652),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Bos- 

-.21)  to  1776),  daring  which  the  litera-  ton;  Thomas  Hooker  (1586-1647) ;  Roger  WU- 

iie  country  was  closely  assimilated  in  liams  (1606-'83),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island; 

1  cliaracter  to  that  of  England;  a  first  John  Davenport  (1698-1670),  Charles  Chaun- 

ti   period  (from  1776  to  1820),  which  cy  (1592-1672),  and  John  Norton  (160(>-'63), 

•  1  the  transition  from  a  style  for  the  eminent  in  their  day  as  theological  writers,  but 

r  irnitatiye  to  one  national  or  peculiar,  whose  works  are  now  but  little  known.  The  es- 

-•']iionce  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  tablishment  of  Harvard  college  in  1636,  and  of 

:ii.'  ideas  generated  by  it;  and  a  second  William  and  Mary  and  Yale  colleges  in  the  last 

ji  (from  1820  to  the  present  time),  in  decade  of  the  17th  century,  together  with  the 

.0  literature  of  the  country  assumed  practice,  which  became  common  with  many  of 

I'd   character  of  originality,  not   yet  the  wealthier  colonists,  of  sending  their  sons  to 

■V -loped. — I.   1620  to  1775.     The  first  England  to  be  educated,  meanwhile  showed  its 

;>rvKluction  of  any  note  emanating  from  efiects  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  style  and 

.^ii  American  colonies  was  the  version  in  the  more  discursive  aims  of  writers.     Hut 

s  '*  Metamorphoses'*  made  by  George  theology  was  still  the  department  of  letters 

>n  the  banks  of  the  James  river  about  most  generally  cultivated,  and  among  thoolo* 

•1  published  in  London  in  1626.     But  gians  Jonathan    Edwards    (1703- '58),   whose 

-•{Hiding  that  men  of  letters  were  found  power  of  subtle  argument  Sir  James  Mackin» 

re  auiong  the  early  colonists,  in  New  tosh  declares  to  be  ^*  perhaps  unmatched,  cer- 

i  alone,  where  in  1638  the  first  printing  tainly  unsurpassed  among  men,"  was  the  first 

:<<(  established  in  Cambridge,  was  any  not  only  in  America,  but,  according  to  Robert 

.!)le  progress  in  literary  culture  made,  Hall,  in  "  any  country  or  age."    His  celebrated 

iterature  of  the  first  or  colonial  period  treatise  on  the  "Freedom  of  the  Will,"  origin- 

-ly  confined  to  that  locality  or  was  ally  undertaken  to  furnish  a  philosophical  basis 

y  connected  with  it.    The  earliest  de-  for  the  theological  system  of  Calvin,  to  which 

it,  owing  to  the  religious  character  of  the  author  was  firmly  attached,  ranks  among 

/ti\  to  tiio  causes  which  led  to  their  the  standard  authorities  in  English  metaphys- 

I'll,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  ics;  and  his  "Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of 

.itior  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  True  Virtue,"  his  controversial  work  on  *'  Ori- 

v.re  the  best  informed  and  educated  ginal  Sin,"  his  "Treatise  concerning  Religious 

is  theological.    The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book"  Afi*ections,"  and  other  works,  thougli  now  com- 

hr^-S  1040),  the  first  book  printed  in  paratively  little  read,  on  account  of  the  pro- 

\ry,  though  not  strictly  original,  be-  lixity  of  their  style  and  the  prevailing  distaste 

:  >  ])()j)ular  both  in  America  and  Great  for  writings  of  a  profoundly  reflective  char- 

aiid  within  a  little  more  than  a  cen-  acter,  exhibit  a  force  of  thought  and  keenness 

-.'d  through  not  fewer  than  70  editions  of  argument   only  displayed  by  the  greatest 

hcinispheres.     In  the  same  year  ap-  minds.    Other  theologians  of  the  colonial  pe- 

i  vi>lume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Brad-  riod  were  a  second  Charles  Chauncy  (1706- 

;i2-72),  which  was  the  first  original  '87);    John  Witherspoon    (1722-94);    James 

1  jlished  in  New  England.    The  colonial  Blair  (died  in  1743),  ])re8ident  of  William  and 

.vover  si)eedily  became  monopolized  by  Mary  college;  Jonathan  Mayhew  (1720-'6(>), 

»  writers,  and  among  its  most  remark-  a  vigorous  opponent  of  episcopacy  and  a  man 

•.•(MJing  productions  were  the  Indian  of  liberal   politicjd    views;    Samuel  Johnson 

. I  oim  Eliot  (1604-'90),  tlie  first  edition  (1696-1772),  the  first  president  of  Columbia 

•riptures  published  in  America,  and  an  college,  and  the  father  of  the  American  Epis- 

iriry  monument  of  patience  and  in-  copal    church;    Samuel    Cooper     (1725-83); 

j.iiL'li  now  of  interest  only  to  the  an-  Mather  Byles  (1706-'88),  a  loyalist  during  the 

T  lie  *' Concordance  of  the  Scriptures,"  revolution,   now  chiefly  remembered  for  his 

Ncwm. 'in,  which  was  the  earliest  work  humor;  and  Ezra  Stiles  (1727-'95),  president 

n<l.  and  the  immediate  precursor  of  of  Yale  college.    John  Woolman  (1720-72),  a 

•  ( -oncordance;  and  the  prolific  writ-  Quaker  writer  and  preacher,  whose  "Jour- 
Inrreju^o  and   Cotton  Mather   (16G3-  nal"  is  highly  commendid  by  Charles  Lamb, 

•  »   latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
:•  t!ian   383  works,  of  most  of  which  against  slavery.     The  influence  of  the   great 

t! to  titles  are  remembered.    The  most  English  essayists   and  novelists  of  the   18th 

<1  are  the  "  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  century  had  meanwhile  begun  to  affect  the  lit- 

:i;id  the  Magnalia  Christi  Americana^  erature  of  the  new  world;  and  in  the  essays, 

^ri^tical  history  of  New  England  from  the  collection  of  maxims  published  under  the 

•)'js,  containing  biographies  of  several  title  of  "Poor   Richard"  or  **The   Way  to 

A'orthies.    Cotton  Mather  creditably  Wealth,"  the  scientific  papers,  and  the  auto- 

't  d  tho  colonies  in  respect  to  erudition,  biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-^90),  we 

:>  lo  is  quaint  and  uncouth,  and  his  name  have  specimens  of  practical  philosophy  or  of 
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limple  narrative,  expressed  in  a  style  eminently  the  mother  country  followed  as  a  ccns  . 

clear,  pleasing,  and  condensed,  and  not  nnfre*  of  their  political  independcDcef  and  i^  t: 

qnently  emhelliahed  by  the  wit  and  elegance  the  commencement  of  the  reTolotiotir 

characteristic  of  tihe  best  writers  of  Queen  gle  the  high  literary  ability  as  well  &>  il 

Anne^s  time.    His  investigations  in  electricity  tical  wisdom  evinced  in  the  public  ik> 

and  other  scientific  subjects  are  not  less  felioi-  of  the  principal  American  statameti¥c-' 

tously  narrated,  and,  together  with  the  works  ognized  by  Lord  Chatham,  in  vboK  c 

of  James  Logan   (1674-1751),  Paul   Dudley  these  productions  rivalled  the  master 

(1675-1751),  Oadwallader  Golden  (1688^1776),  antiquity.    Politioi  now  gained  apr.c 

and  John  bartram  (1701-^77),  a  naturalist  and  almost  equal  to  that  enjoyed  bjtheoL';y . 

one  of  the  earliest  of  American  travellers,  con-  preceding  period ;  and  dry  as  each  sl\ 

stitute  the  chief  contributions  to  scientific  lit-  ally  are  to  the  mass  of  readers,  the  L 

erature  during  the  colonial  period.    The  his-  of  them  in  speeches  and  pamphlets  dr. 

torians  and  annalists  are  less  prominent  than  last  Quarter  of  the  16th  centu^  aocon..: 

the  theologians,  and  their   writinss  if  pos-  oughly  with  the  popular  taste,  and  lit  L-: 

sible  less  known  at  the  present  day.     The  of  political  writers  and  orators  in  fri> :: 

tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  discov-  cided  national  ^pe  to  American  htcr. 

ery  and  colonization  of  British  America,  ema-  unmistakable.    Gonspicuoua  amon;  .i. 

nating  from  early  settlers,  are   nevertheless  pamphleteers  were  .fames  Otia  (ITS!-^ 

exce^ingly  numerous ;  and  the  journals  and  siah  Quincy,  jr.  (1744-75),  John  Ir 

annals  of  such  men  as  Wmthrop,  Winslow,  (178^1808),  Joseph  (TaDoway  (178^^ 

Morton,  and  others,  though  not  strictly  belong-  tory  writer,  Richard  Heniy  lie  (IT . 

ing  to  American  literature,  are  worthy  of  note  Arthur  Lee    (1740-^92),  William  L  . 

as  the  sources  from  which  modern  historical  (1728-^90),  William  HenxyBrajtoni] :•- 

writers  have  derived  much  important  informa-  John  Adams  (1785-1826X  Thomas  U 

tion.    William  Hubbard  (1621-1704)  wrote  the  (1748-1626),  and  Timothy  Pickerii: 

history  ofNew  England,  which  however  was  not  1829),  of  whom  Otis  and  Quincy^' 

Sublishod  until  more  than  a  century  after  his  haps  most  distinguished  as  orators. .: 

eath;  and  Thomas  Prince  0687-1758),  who  little  beyond  the  traditions  of  theirs' 

devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  collecting  has  come  down  to  us.     For  fervid  •: 

materials,  commenced  a  more  extensive  work  tion  Patrick  Henry  (l736-'d9)  st^ ->  i 

on  the  same  subject,  but  which  was  never  com-  head  of  all  the  orators  of  this  perii^  . 

pleted.     Among  tiie  earlier  contributions  to  the  reports  of  his  speeches,  mea^e  i- 

American  local  history  may  be  mentioned  the  are,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  • ' 

history  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Oallender  his  contemporaries,  as  Samuel  AAl^^ 

(1706-'48),  that  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  1808),  John  Rutledge  (1789-1800),  K^ 

of  Virginia  by  William  Stith  rdied  in  1760),  ledge  (1749-1800),  Charles  Ooteswor.. 

and  that  of  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Hutch-  ney  (1746-1825),  Gouvemenr  Morr' 
inaon,  its  last  colonial  governor,  a  man  of     1816),  and  George  Mason  (1726-V.. 

oonaiderable  learning  and  culture,  but  *^  blind  reputation  as  parliamentary  dehateis  •  r 

except  to  facts,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  sneakers  was  very  high,  and  whoee  in]; . 

great  truths  which  were  the  mighty  causes  of  eloquence  is  described  as  having  "& 

the  revolutions  he  describes.'*    Of  works  re-  hearers  from  their  seats."    These  men 

lating  to  the  Indians,  the  most  noteworthy  considered  the  founders  of  the  pre^r  - 

were  the  history  of  ICing  Philip's  war  by  the  fa-  of  American  oratory.    The  "  Oominc:  ^ 

mons  Captain  Boiyamin  Church  (1689-1718),  of  Thomas   Paine   (1737-1809),  ti  .' 

the  hiiitory  of  the  Five  Nations  by  Cadwalla-  strictly  the  work  of  an  American  and  - 

der  Colden,  and  the  *^  Diary"  of  the  missionary  be  dassed  among  the  early  national  1' ' 

David  Brainerd  (l718-'47).    The  poetry  of  this  from  the  fiact  that  it  was  thorooghlj  Ar 

period  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but  in  tone,  and  was  inspired  by  the  cao^ ' 

the  drama  of  ^^The  Prince  of  Parthia,"   by  produced  the  revolution.    Thegmti^:^ 

Thomas  Godfrey,  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  of  this  era,  and  perhaps  the  meet  re::^ 

mariner^s  quadrant,  deserves  mention  as  the  overproduced,  was  the  ^^Dedaratior  : 

first  work  of  the  class  produced  in  America.-—  pendenoe,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  irb' 

II.  1775  to  1820.    The  earliest  works  produced  that  his  title  to  the  authorship  might  K  ''■" 

during  the  first  American  period,  commencing  ed  on  his  monument.    For  the  codcih 

with  the  revolution,  are  naturally  associated  rect  manner  in  which  the  grounds  ot  •  = 

with  the  causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  and  the  against  the  mother  countiy  are  stat^> : 

political  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  and  other  nity  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  icfioe^- ' 

writings  of  the  men  who  aided  in  securing  the  it  has  exerted  and  the  reverence  viL  « 

independence  of  the  North  American  colonies  is  still  regarded,  it  may  be  considered^- ' 

afford  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  cast  among  works  of  its  class.    Jefiersos  ^^ 

aside  the  conventionalisms  of  European  litera-  lished  a  **  Summary  View  of  the  Bi^^' 

tare,  and  to  develop  one  characteristic  of  the  ish  America,"  and  a  volume  entitled  > 

country  and  its  institutions.    The  severance  of  Virginia,"  which  passed  throu^  m^7^ 

the  intellectual  reliance  of  the  colonies  upon  in  £urope  and  America,  and  Id[taD»» 
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Jolm  Ifitcbell  Mason  (1770-1899),  Koah  Wor-  Ij  weH  reoeirod,  and  reprinted  in  Loadoi  isA 

oester  (1768-1888),  Samuel  Worcester  (1771-  Pferis,  and  a  hnmorons  mock-hcroie  peca  n 

1821),  Edward  Pajson  (1788-1827),  Bishops  praise  of  *'Hastj  Podding;"  Lemuel  Bofk  • 

John  Henry  Hobart  (1776-1880)  and  Theodore  (1760^1801),  anthor  <^  a  satirical  poaa  cil^il 

Dehon  (1776-1817),  and  John  Murray  (1741-  the  ^^Anarehiad;"  and  Hmothy  Dwi|^Lt> 

1816),  the  father  of  UniversaliBm  in  America,  theologian,  whose  ^^Oonqnest  of  Canaaa,"  c 

Prominent  among  the  yonnger  dirines  was  Jo-  epic,  and  other  poems,  are  smoolUy  THs^.tl 

seph  Stevens  Bockminster  (1784-1812),  one  of  and  exercised  a  considerable  inflnenoe  opoa  etc- 

the  earliest  of  the  New  England  Unitarians,  temporary  writers:   WittiaiB  Qifton  (17TS-><) 

and  whose  published  sermons,  remarkable  for  wrote  a  few  songs  equal  to  any  poHry  vb  *. 

purity  of  thought  and  finish  of  style,  justify  bad   prerionsly   appeared   in   Amvka;  t^ 

the   expectations  which   his  untimely  death  Thomas  Green  Fessenden  (1771-18ST)  f^ 

dispelled.    At  this  period,  in  addition  to  purely  duoed  in  London  a  very  saooessfid  silire  •€ 

theological  subjects,  the  dorgy  were  in  the  habit  the  physicians  who  opposed  the  mstaOio  tr»> 

of  discussing  those  of  public  interest;  whence  tors  of  Perkins,  entitled  *^The  Tenrflde  Tnr- 

it  frequently  happened  that  discourses  from  the  toration."    Amoitf  the  other  poets  of  the  pt- 

pulpit  hod  almost  as  decided  a  political  bias  as  riod    were   David   Hnmphreys   (176S-18>. 

the  set  speeches  of  the  party  orators — a  prao-  Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1849),  author  of  tl* 

tice  which  the  subsequent  wide  diffbsion  of  well  known  national  lyric  ^  Hail  Cohial  l' 

newspapers  tended  to  check. — One  of  the  first  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  (1778-1811),  vb*^ 

and  most  useful  laborers  in  the  field  of  science  ^  Adams  and  liberty**  was  cmee  arsDyin^  « -: 

was  David  Rittenhouse  fl7S2-'96),  a  great  and  of  the  federalista    The  style  adopted  b%  th^ 

self-educated  genius,  whose  memoirs  on  as-  writers  was  essentially  that  prevaleat  is  Ix^- 

tronomy  and  mathematics  were  published  in  land  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  enrirr 

the  first  4  volumes  of  the  '*  Transactions''  of  nor  was  any  innovation  upon  estabtisbcd  p  ^ 

the  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  Ben-  els,  whether  in  form  or  expreasioD,  attar*  .«*. 

lamm  Rush  (1746-1818)  and  James  McOlurg  in  American  poetry  until  mer  the  eamattft- 

(1747-1825)  were  conspicuous  as  writers  on  mentof  the  third  and  last  period  of  tiMDHK'^ 

medical  science,  the  work  of  the  former  on  the  literature. — Charles  Brocaden  Brown  (1T7.- 

^« Diseases  of  the  Mind'*  being  still  a  stand-  1810),  the  first  American  norellst,  was  «!<«>  t  • 

ard  authority;  and  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  first  author  who  made  a  profession  of  lit(f> 

S 766-1816),  a  naturalist,  produced  the  first  ture;  and  his  best  prodnctiona,^*WidaBd,cr   . 

merican  elementary  work  on  botany,  and  Transformation,"  '*  Arthur  Merryn,**  and  **  l*<i- 

the  first  contribution  to  the  ethnographical  lit-  gar  Huntley,"  have  mnch  graphic  power  and  v* 

erature  of  the  country.    The  most  important  good  specimens  of  the  Godwin  school  of  fr-t  s. 

oontribntion  to  natural  history  was  Alexander  Be  was  a  man  <^  feeble  physical  coDslit]it<r  t 

Wilson's  '*  Description  of  the  Birds  of  North  rapid  and  often  carelees  writer,  md  hsf  U-: 

America,"  a  work  still  held  in  much  repute,  described  as  **  a  gentle,  nnobtrvsive  enthn- 1< 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764-1881)  was  one  whose  weak  fhime  was  shattered  and  wt«v>  *. 

of  the  earliest   writers   on   chemistry.     To  by  the  too  powerftd  pnlsaUons  of  hb  be."  * 

these  names  may  be  added  those  of  lindley  — Of  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  th«  per  «. 

Murray  (1746-1826),  author  of  the  treatise  en-  whose  productions  appeared  mostly  in  the  crv*- 

titled  the  **  Power  of  Religion  over  the  Mind,"  papers  and  magazine,  the  chief  wcff«  Fhr  « 

and  of  the  well  known  **  English  Grammar"  Uopkinson  (1787-91),  eminent  as  a  hiiDK>r  :• 

bearing  his  name,  and  the  eminent  physicist  writer  in  prose  and  verse;  Hogh  Henry Bm  t 

Bei\}amin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford  (1763-  enridge  (174S>1816),  author  of  a  vtgoron*  *.•  ^ 

1814),  both  of  whom  were  by  birth  and  ednca-  entitled  '*  Modem  Chivalry;"  Joseph  Ihr"-> 

tion  Americans. — ^The  most  distinguished  poet  (1768-1812),  one  of  the   earliest   Amer  ■ '. 

of  this  period,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  magazine  writers  and  editors,  who  pob?i^<*'  • 

and  literary  merit  of  his  compositions  or  their  well  known  series  of  eesavs  iindar  the  tir>  ^ 

popularity,  was  Philip  Freneau  H 762-1882),  "The  Lay  Preacher;"  David  Everett  TT'*- 

manv  of  whose  productions,  inspired  by  the  1813),  Isaac  Story  (1774-1808),  Royall  T}  -r 

fevolutionary  spirit,  display  vigor  of  language  (1766-1826),  and  Paul  Allen  (1775-1  ^i"'  - 

and  considerable  imaginative  power.    Some  of  III.  1820  to  1862.    The  last  p«rlod  fai.^'*-'' 

his  smaller  pieces  preserve  their  popularity  to  ican  literature  presents  a  marked  coctn** ' 

the  present  day,  and  such  writers  as  Campbell  those  which  preceded  in  the  national  ehsn- 

have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  whole  passages  as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  it*  " 

from  thetn.    Contemporary  with   him  were  ductions.    It  was  in  1820thal  thepotvrt*  •' 

John  Trumbull  (1760-1881),  author  of  a  once  American  literature  was  sneerhigiyecsrr:*'  ■ 

popular  poem  in  the  Hudibrastic  style  enti<  upon  by  Sydney  Smith  in  an  article  it  '** 

tied  ''  McFinga],"  in  which  the  tories  and  other  *'  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  from  that  dji!<  ' 

enemies  to  ijnerican  liberty  are  satirized,  and  intellectuid  development  of  the  eoostxy  ' 

which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  politicalcrisis  which  attended  the  cslaKli«j<' 

contemporary  manners   and   opinions ;    Joel  of  the  government  being  past,  has  brtn  o  - 

Barlow  (1765-1812),  who  wrote  a  heavy  epio  mensurate  with  itssodal  and  material  ic^<^-' 

entitled  the  *"  Colmnbiad,"  which  was  origuial-  nntil  at  the  present  di^r'thara  may  be  lauw:-^ 
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dally   hr  Hearj  Bowe    Schoolcraft,  wboae  toryof  theKorthmen;*' An^baMAkur- 

worksy  aithongli  thej  come  perhaps  more  nat-  matiior  of  a  *^  History  of  the  Colooizi^ 

nrallj  within  the  departments  of  travels  and  West  Ooast  of  AMca;^'  Brantz  ICaje  .  1 

ethnography,  evinoe  a  more  intimate  acqnaini-  Poinsett,  and  R.  A.  Wilson,  who  ban  r- 

anoe  with  die  history,  langnages,  and  customs  on  Mexico;  Pai^e  Godwin,  who  hag  p. : 

of  the  North  American  aborigines  than  any  the  first  volome  of  an  elaborate  ^  Ejs:- - 

others  yet  publieJied.    Of  his  elaborate  ^^  Hia-  France ; **  D.O.  Allen,  A.L.  Eoeppen,  J.i.  -  l-  ■ 

torioal  and  Statistical  Informataon  respecting  Edmund  Flagg,  W.  H.  Stiles,  and  G. IT.  it:- 

the  History,  Oondition,  and  Prospects  of  the  In-  Many  exoeUent  works  in  the  dq)an-^.Ti 

dian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,'*  the  most  ecclesiastical  or  religious  hiitory  haT«  &1«  - 

considerable  work  of  the  class  yet  undertaken,  produced,  prominent  among  whifb  v- 

0  vols.  4to.  haye  appeared.    The  **  History  of  *'  Annals  of  the  American  PuliHt"^  V  •■ 

the  Oonspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  by  Francis  Park-  Sprague;  the  "History  of  the  Pres -• 

man,  narrates  in  an  animated  style  an  interest-  Ohurch,"  by  Charles  Hodge ;  the  **  £>' ' 

ing  episode  in  colonial  histoiy,  and  is  one  of  the  the  Apostolic  Church,^'  by  Philip  Sd^ 

most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  his-  '"Progress  of  Beligioas  Ideas,^  bj  M>  . 

tory  of  ^e  North  American   Indians.    The  Maria  Child ;  the  "  History  of  Methoci-^. 

works  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  his-  Abel  Stevens ;  the  "  Modem  History  ft ' 

tory  of  the  United  States  include  0.  W.  Upham's  salism,*'  by  Thomas  Whittemore ;'  tit 

aooount  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  in  1 692,  R.  S.  Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,"  by  M.  J.  E& 

Ripley's  "War  with  Mexico,"  £.  D.  Mansfield's  the  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  L:. 

"Mexican  War,"  G.  W.  Kendall's  "Santa  F6  byJ.B.  Felt;  the  contributions  to  th«  I  >  - 

Expedition,"  and  Theodore  Irving's  "  Conouest  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  VLv. . 

of  Florida."    Among  American  authors  wnose  Bishop  William  Meade  and  F.  L.  Hat*.- 

labors  have  been  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits  "  History  oi  the  Baptist  Denomination, 

of  local  or  domestic  history,  no  name  stands  Benedict ;  the  history  of  the  "Engliil. .' 

higher  than  that  of  William  Hickling  Prescott  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant ;  and  various  %- :. 

(1706-1809),  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  con-  Archibald  Alexander,  James  Murd««v  ^ 

quest  and  civilization  in  the  new  world,  and  Jarvis,  Robert  Baird,  Thomas  GailUri  ^ 

one  of  the  most  graceAil  and  natural  writers  of  graham  Kip,  John  Dowling,  J.  A  ^.. 

the  English    language.    His  histories  of  the  and  many  others.    To  the  departnift: 

reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Philip  II.  erary  history,  the  most  important  oontri 

of  Spain,  and  of  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  are  the  "History  of  Spanish  Iit4i:it.r 

and  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  his  continu-  Geoi^  Ticknor,  which  is  univeisallT  r- 

ation  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  Charles  V.,"  the  best  work  on  the  subject  extasi :  u 

though  produced  under  serious  disabilities,  the  eral  works  of  R.  W.  Griswold  on  the  I 

chief  of  which  was  an  almost  total  blindness.  Writers,"  the  "  Poets,"  and  the  "Feic^!'  ~ 

exhibit  an  astonishing  depth  and  accuracy  of  of  America;  Caroline  May's  "America:. : - 

research,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Poets;"  J.  S.  Hart's  "Female  Poet?  c: .. 

his    contemporaries   has  observed,   "an    im-  lea  v"  C.  D.  Cleveland's  omnpendinm?  •/ 

partiality  and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  lish,  American,  and  classical  Kteraturt ; ' 

give  authority  to  every  statement,  and  weight  Coggeshall's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  tbe  « 

to  every  conclusion."    The  style  is  at  the  same  T.  Buchanan  Read's  "  Female  Poet« « ' 

time  so  lucid  and  attractive,  as  frequently  to  ica;"  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta's  "HslC 

invest  the  narrative  with  the  charm  of  fiction —  Universal  Literature."    Hie  "  Cydof -: . 

a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  contributed  American  Literature,"  by  E.  A.  and  G.  \ 

to  render  Prescott  in  both  hemispheres  one  of  ckinck,  is  the  only  comprehensive  wo>. 

the  most  popular  of  modem  historians.    As  subject  yet  published;  and  the  ^ Crh - . 

Prescott  was  the  first  to  treat  adequately  the  tionary  of  English  literature,"  by  S.  .At- 

brilliant  period  of  Spanish  ascendency,  so  the  libone,  of  which  the  first  volame  hasr 

revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Nether-  will  form  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  Btc-^' 

lands  has  afforded  a  congenial  subject  to  John  tory  of  England  and  the  United  States    ' 

Lothrop  Motley  (born  1814),  whose  "  Rise  of  miscellaneous  works,   the  most  imp-ri 

the  Dutch  Republic"  and  "History  of  the  the " History  of  Liberty,"  by  8«dw1  L 

United  Netherlands,"  the  latter  a  continuation  completed  portion  of  whi(£,  coveriiu: ': 

of  the  former,  display  extensive  research,  and  tory  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  :1 

are  written  with  animation,  and  occasionaUy  Christians,  and  the  struggle  for  coik.' 

with  great  picturesque  beauty  of  style.    The  liberty  in  Spain  in  the  16th  ottiturr.  > 

author's  instincts  are  strongly  enlisted  on  the  ten  with   abilitj^  and  in  a  philosopl   * 

side  ofpolitical  and  religious  freedom,  but  with-  — The  first  in  point  of  date   and  r^*^ 

out  detracting  from  the  impartiality  of  the  nar-  among  the  writers   of  biogra|^y  of  t  - 

rative,  and  the  work  has  taken  its  place  among  riod  is  Washington  Irving  (l78S-lSoi- 

the  great  histories  of  the  time,  and  been  trans-  narratives  of  the  "  Life  and  Voyase^  c* 

lated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  topher  Columbus,"  and  of  the"  Vori:- 

Among  other  writers  of  foreign  history  may  be  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  C«\  : 

mentioned  Henry  Wheaton,  author  of  a "  His-  though  not  the  most    characteristic  ' 
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forest  life,  by  their  freshness,  power,  and  nor-  of  the  Grotesque  and  ArabesqiK^'^  bc  v 

elty,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  fictions,  b  j  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (16il<i>  ;. 

in  both  hemispheres;  and  some  of  them,  in-  hibit  eztraordima7m6t^h7sicsi«ratt&'-:: 

eluding  *^The  opy"  and  ^^The  Last  of  the  Mo-  a  wild  and  gloomy  imaginatum;  be  L.  :> 

hicans,*'  have  probably  been  translated  into  lytical  power,  nidike  that  d  Exwt-^ 

more  languages  than  any  other  works  of  fiction,  seldom  pervaded  by  any  moral  •an&;  . 

As  a  novelist,  he  was  deficient  in  some  of  his  finest  creations,  thongh  they  are  ea:- 

the  chief  requisites  of  his  calling;  but  his  fao-  with  skill,  have  little  human  isUml  « 

ulty  of  description,  and  quick  appredation  of  Willis  (bom  1807)  has  obtained  s  ci  ^ 

what  was  tangible  and  characteristic  in  his  na-  utation  as  a  delineator  of  the  li^  n:.. 

tive  land,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  success  un-  ows  which  flit  over  the  sur&M  cf  ^ 

surpassed  perhaps  by  any  contemporary  novel-  and  his  style,  remarkable  for  its  Mai  ■ 

ist,  and  which  has  been  described  as  ^'  a  rich  say  happy  audacity  of  expreasioB,  b  i. 

and  legitimate  fruit  of  American  genius/^    The  cord  with  his  subjects.    His  prose  t* 

success  of  Cooper  gave  to  the  novel  of  adven-  though  including  many  tales,  beloi^  > 

tnre  and  backwoods  life,  or  that  founded  upon  more  properly  to  the  departments  of  tr.^ 

colonial  and  revolutionary  incidents,  a  popn-  belles-lettres.     As  pictures  of  doo^-: 

larity  which  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  among  the  ancients,  the  ^^  Zeaobia,*'  "h 

chief  fbrm  of  fiction  cultivated;  and  among  and  ^^  Julian**  of  William  Ware  (1797-1  <.. 

many  meritorious  works  of  this  class  may  be  not  surpassed  by  any  similsr  ^odo* : 

mentioned    *•''  The  Dutchman's  Fireside'*  and  English  literature.    To  this  das  tk 

*^  Westward  Ho**  of  James  Kirke  Paulding  *'  Philothea,**  a  tale  of  Athens  in  il- . 

(1779-1860),  a  vigorous  and  successful  writer;  of  Perides,  by  Mrs.  Child,  and  ''Tb(  i  - 

"Rob  of  the  Bowl,**  "Swallow  Barn,**  and  Traitor,"  by  Henry  William  Herbert  a- 

"  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  by  James  Pendleton  a  successful  contributor  to  many  dep&r'. 

Kennedy  (born  1796);  "Redwood,"  "Hope  of  literature,  and  well  known  under 'i- 

Leslie,**  "  The  Linwoods,"  and  other  pleasing  donyme  of  "  Frank  Forester."    For  i: 

pictures  of  early  American  life,  by  Miss  0.  M.  and  graphic  power  Herman  MehiL  • ' 

Sedgwick;   "The  Partisan,**  " Mellichampe,'*  of  ocean  adventjnre,  including  ""Tjp^ 

"  The  Yemassee,**  "  Guy  Rivers,**  and  numerous  "  Omoo,**  stand  perhaps  at  the  head  - ; 

other  tales  by  W.  G.  Simms  (born  1806),  one  of  class  in  American  literature^  and  hi^t 

the  most  dramatic  and  prolific  of  American  an-  widely  read  and  admired  abroad.   Tii  ^ 

thors,  and  who  has  drawn  largely  from  the  le-  ber**  and  "  Ealoolah**  of  W.  6.  }Li 

gendary  history  of  the  southern  states  for  his  ma-  the  lively  sketches  of  Lieut.  H.  A.  Vk  \ 

terials ;  "  Hobomok**  and  "  The  Rebels,**  by  Mrs.  Gringo),  are  sucoeasful  attempts  is  ti- 

L.  M.  Child  (born  1802);  "Seventy-Six"  and  field.    The  most  popular  novel  of  tk : - 

other  works  by  Johh  Keal ;  "A  New  Home,"  century  was  the  "  Dnde  Tom's  (s^i- 

by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland ;  the  border  tales  of  Dr.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  so  tor  • . 

Robert  Bird  (1803-*54) ;  and  works  by  Timothy  fiction,  which  has  circulated  by  mil  * 

Flint  (1780-1840),  James  Hall  (born  1798),  C.  F.  copies  in  many  languages,  and  deepk  H" 

Hofiinan  (born  1806),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  C.  W.  Web-  public  heart  in  Europe  and  Amenca  ci* . 

ber,  and  others.    For  finish  of  style,  delicacy  of  on  account  of  the  moral  of  the  stonr  tl ; 

psychological  insight,  and  power  in  delineating  pathos,  its  dramatic  fervor,  its  deligui: 

the  darker  features  of  life  and  the  emotions  of  mor,  and  its  inimitable  pictures  of  cvr 

guilt  and  pain,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (bom  "  Dred,**  her  second  anti-daveryroouo^^ 

1804)  holds  A  peculiar  place  among  American  haps  a  work  of  more  power  than  its  pnrc*  - 

novelists.    Writing  on  national  subjects,  and  although  less  popular ;  and  among  ber  ^ 

delighting  especially  in  the  gloomy  passages  of  quent  productions  are  the  "  Minister's  W  • ' 

New  England  colonial  history,  he  has  employed  remarkable  for  its  pictures  of  sodsl  ssd  ^ 

fiction  less  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  prao-  life  in  New  England  during  the  last  c 

tical  life  or  of  adding  to  the  creations  of  the  the  "Pearl  of  Orr*B  Island,*'  and  "Ap  ^ 

imaginative  world,  than  of  solving  psycho-  Sorrento.**    Cf  other  novels  foosded  p 

logical  problems.    His  "  Scarlet  liCtter**  and  slavery  question,  the  "  White  81ito»*'  'j  - 

"House  of  the  Seven  Gables'*  were  preceded  ard  Hildreth,  and  "Ida  May,** by  Mir:^ - 

by  a  variety  of  fancy  sketches  and  historical  don  (Mrs.  Pike),  may  be  cited  u  exsiop  r' 

narratives,  published  under  the  titles  of  "  Twice-  the  "  Partisan  Leader,"  by  Beveiiy  Tuele: 

Told  Tales^'  and  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,**  lished  originally  many  years  ago,  l>a<  r^- 

which  in  point  of  style  and  subtle  analysis  attracted  attention  from  its  political  sgcir 

of  character  are  among  the  most  exquisite  of  in  connection  with  the  war  sgaiost  tlK  '- 

the  minor  productions  of  American  literature,  union.    Of  prose  fictions  by  authors  vL 

The  "  Blithedale  Romance,*'  the  next  in  the  won  distinction   principally  in  ocb^  ' 

order  of  his  novels,  is  marked  by  similar  char-  of  literature,  the  most  aeserriog  of  ^- ' 

acteristics;  and  the  "Marble  Faun,**  the  most  "  Monaldi,*' by  Washington  Allston(ir^^ 

elaborate  and  powerfully  drawn  of  all  his  works,  "Paul  Felton'*  and  other  talss  pobli:^'^ 

contains  in  addition  pictures  of  Italian  life  and  R.  H.  Dana  (born  1787)  in  the  "Id^  ^ 

scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.    The  "Tales  a  serial  edited  by  himsdf;  ^Hjpen-^ 
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mainB  of  WMk=r?K  Mbam  11779-1843%  m- 
chiding  the  **  Sj^iiiii^  if  ^«  Siaaoiu^**  eTinee  an 
exuberant  fin'T^  am  uni'ii  metricsil  skill ;  and 
Joteph  RormsL  IrruLa    :7'>&-l!»20>  prodnoed 
the  ^'Ci^irc  Ji-^.*  la  jnoKsnafiive  poem,  ex- 
qai«i:<riT  rt^-^ni-^  unniniiii  dio  tasoe  of  the 
pocc  in  trxLJC*  r^iir  im  iiiry  mTthologr  of  the 
old  worii  ^~.ft  '^tt   irnm^'ii  -Hiiitiuic:}  of  the 
Bev  feft    .-«*0!aii.iii.     <.t'  id  American  poets 
wh«j  hAve  mriLizn.  «j  inip.  th«  most  popular 
periiAptt  »   Fj2-»>'«±t:3i4»  Za*Ieck  ibom  1796), 
vho«e  ~  Mar-o  c:*}£znrr& "  and  linea  on  Robert 
Banu  are  line  ^««  imrm  of  th«  martial  lyric 
and  tii«  eie.a^  p<jvm.  :i:»  w«il  as  of  that  onion 
of  s«>anii  wi:h  mum  which  in  the  estimation  of 
msny  coa^scinitesthe  true  theory  of  Terafication. 
His  loD;^sc  poem^  *^*  Fanny /^  is  pervaded  \>y  a 
lizbc  Tcm  of  irony,  sometimes  incongmonsly 
introduced  into  his  pieces  devoted  to  serious 
subj<^'ts.    The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis 
are  written  with  feeling  and  artistic  finish ;  in 
hU  other  poems  the  verbal  felicity  and  sprightly 
^cv  characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  are  dis- 
eern  i  bl e.    The  few  brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (lH)rn  1803),  of  which  "  The  Froblem" 
and  tiie  liues  ''  To  a  llnmble  Bee^^  afford  exam- 
pies,  are  remarkable  for  their  qnaint  imagery 
and  oriidnality  of  thought.    The  early  song 
writers  uf  the  period  are  represented  by  G.  P. 
Morris  ( bom  1802),  the  roost  popular  of  his  class 
in  America,  and  Edward  Ck>ates  Pinkney  (1802- 
*iS)  aiul  C.  F.  Uoffinan,  whose  amatory  or  con- 
vii-ial  verses  are  gracefully  written  and  well 
adhpted  to  music    Among  other  early  \iFriters 
of  the  |>erkKl  who  are  remembered  for  one  or 
piore  successful  poems,  are  F.  S.  Key  (1779- 
l>43i,  author  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner;" 
p.  U.  Wilde  (17S9-1S47),  of  the  song  com- 
ipeDcing  ^*  My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Kose ;" 
^d  John  Howard  Payne  (1792-1852),  whose 
«,*  Home,  Sweet  Home'^  is  known  wherever  the 
<^fi jlish  language  is  spoken.  The  poems  of  £.  A. 
:^4K'  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  his  prose 
^^  ritinsrs,  and  are  characterized  by  a  shadowy 


Off  dH 


<x 


.^   tone,  tl, 


and  his  *^  Annabel 
and  ^^  Bells^^  are  con- 


^1  i  '  .  -|j ythmical  expression ; 

^^i^9f  **'Haanted  Palace,"  an 

'^^^^'f      A  with  equal  skill.    The  most  artistic 

^^//T^^itiopoliton  of  American  poets,  and  the 

^^^f   /?^\|ilely  read  abroad,  is    H.  W.  Long- 

0P^^      **^*hofte  genius  has  been  powerftilly  in- 

fij(?^^^^  jm     by  the  literature  and  historic  associa- 

y^/^  ^^'^  ^h<5  old  world,  while  in  the  choice  and 

gn^£/^\^^    -t  ^  ^**  principal  subjects  he  is  emi- 

//        ^^^d^  ^^n^rican.  His  minor  poems  are  chiefly 

^^    -^      >^         and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers, 


Sfi 


I  felicity,  and  the  novelty  and  appo- 


Hjvz^  '  -pr  ^^1  felicity,  ana  ine  noveny  ana  appo- 
^^^/ir  ^  ^^  ^  *^®  imagery  give  life  and  freshness  to 
^•"^^<^^  ^^    '  ^^  trite  maxims  which  they  embody. 

I  ^yi  of  Life,"  "  Footsteps  of  Angels," 

Ir   Stars,"  *' ViUage  Blacksmith,"  and    .  . 

\jrtine's  Ladder,"  familiar  specimens    Burleigh,  H.  ^}9i^^^ 


"  Skeleton  in  Armor'*  has  ra 
the  old  Soandinavian  legend  \ 
line"  and  ''  The  Song  of  Him:^ 
in  theme,  sentiment,  and 
thoroughly  aboriginal  poexxa 
has  made  the  first  anoc^sfiil 
siderable  scale  to  naturalize  'Ui^  1^ 
trochaic  measures  in  Englia^ 
of  the  poetry  of  J.  G 
prompted  by  hb  oppositioo.    Xa^ 
occasional  pieces  he  rises  to  j 
lyrical  exaltation.    Of  this 

"  Massachusetts  to  Virginia' ' 

the  Capitol."  In  other  poexias  li«  _^^ 
ness  and  grace  with  muclk  simnluJ^ 
guage.  James  Buasell  Lo^wre^U  r  born 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of"  tJkk^  yauz^ 
of  this  period,  and  his  serio'os 
nest  and  philanthrophic 

sentiment^  and  of  high  ^^ 

structaon.    He  is  perhape  tlie  ablest  ^ 
can  satirists,  and  has  gained  ^  uzu<<- 
tion  as  a  humorist  by  his  *'*  J^igfaw  A 
which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  N  e  w 
is  given  with  great  verbal  &iid  ldScK>^r. 
ness.    The  prose  introductions  to  tlc-^ 
have  a  subtle  humor  wh.ich  **<fc»*  i.«  \ 
predated  by  those  familiar  i^rtlf  tb^A»7 
liarities  they  illustrate.      Not  le<«  i- 
ous  as  a  humorist  is  O.  W.  Holmesv '. 
effective  writer  of  the  schoof  oC  Pope,  ti 
tinguished  by  a  dear,  concise,  and  n^-  ^ 
For  the  mingled  pungency  and  g^sls,  • 
humor  he  is  unrivalled  among  AnKn< 
and  his  ^'  Old  Ironsides^*  and  ^'  La  < 
show  him  capable  of  high  lyric ^ifIiL-± 
of  pathetic  expression.     In  his  kD<->' 
local  dialects  and  idioms  he  is  no:  i^ 
Lowell.  J.G.  Saxe  (bom  1816)  Ktzjr: 
as  a  humorous  poet^  and  his  verses  e^ 
siderable  popularity.    A.  B.  Strert  . 
has  devoted  himself  more  this  aij  _ 
tive  poet  to  the  romantic  aspects  of . 
scenery  and  forest  life,  and  ias  r<n> 
many  striking  and  picturesque  dTr^t:- ' 
sages.    Among   other   po^  s»^  '^ 
writers  of  verses  of  this  period  a.  • 
have  produced  some  pieces  of  -- 
may  be  mentioned  John  RffT^^*'  ' 
John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  imi^^ 
(1786-1853),  Henry  Ware.  jr.  (I'H^ 
Olason,  W.  G.  Sbnms,  R  C.  Sgnt^<  ^  " 
A.  G.  Greene,  Rufns  Dswes,  Scr  • 
Fairfidd,  James  Aldricb,  ^^'^  ^  , 
Bethune,   G.   D.  Prentice,  Grtr  • 
William  Croswell,  Tbomtf^i'^- 
gher,  Park  Beiyamba,  il&«^f": 
Ralph  Hoyt,  W.  G.  Clirt  ^\  V 
Ohanning,  H.  T.  Tnckeimm. /^ ; 
H.  C.  Hosmer,  Epes  Stf^J^J ,.     , 
A.  C.  Coxe,G.  H.Ooll»B.»-!;:    1 

Wallace,  T.  D.  Englisl.,^  f  ,tf:'    ^ 
Cooke,  U.  A,  Caldwell  V' ^- 


KaT 


/ 


i- 


i^ss,  have  been  aptly  des<ribed  -as    J.  T.  Fields;  and  azo^ 
with   consummate    taste."     His   J.  R.  Thompson,  6-  ^ 
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mains  of  Washington  Allston  (1779-1846),  ia-  "  Skeleton  in  AnDor**  has  nmohof  tkixsi 

dnding  the  *^  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons/'  eyinoe  an  the  old  Soandinarian  legend ;  sad  ia  '-E;^ 

exuberant  fanoj  and  much  metrical  skill :  and  line''  and  **  The  Song  of  Hiawalfas^  (iL  4:^ 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820)  produced  in  theme,  sentiment,  and  trestmait  t-i  i 

the  *^  Culprit  Fay,''  an  imaginative  poem,  ex-  thoroughly  aboriginal  poem  yet  iTrxr 

quisitely  versified,  although  the  taste  of  the  has  mi^e  the  first  socxs^sM  attmpi  <%  t 

poet  in  transporting  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  dderable  scale  to  naturalize  the  hexs^  ^ 

old  world  into  the  primeval  solitudes  of  the  trochaic  measures  in  Enj^lish  literatxt.  I 

new  is  questionable.    Of  all  American  poets  of  the  poetry  of  J.  G.  Wtuttier  U 

who  have  written  so  little,  the  most  popular  prompted  by  his  opposition  to  dtrcry.  a 

perhaps  is  Fitz-Greene  Hal]eck  (born  1796),  occasional  pieces  he  rises  to  a  stramvf:-. . 

whose  "  Marco  Bozzaris"  and  lines  on  Robert  lyrical  exaltation.    Of  this  chanck?  '^ . 

Burns  are  fine  specimens  of  the  martial  lyric  **  Massachusetts  toVii^ginia"  and  *'A.«^ 

and  the  elegiac  poem,  as  weU  as  of  that  union  the  Capitol."   In  other  poems  he«nit«^  k*- 

of  sound  with  sense  which  in  the  estimation  of  ness  and  grace  with  mudi  simpUdC;  ' . 

many  constitutes  the  true  theory  of  versification,  guage.    James  Russell  Lowell  (bom  Iv 

His  longest  poem,  *^  Fanny,"  is  pervaded  by  a  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  jcmtt-  • 

light  vein  of  irony,  sometimes  incongruously  of  this  period,  and  his  serious  writines  t**  ■/ 

introduced  into  his  pieces  devoted  to  serious  nest  and  philanthrophic  in  tooe,  eltTi>-: 

subjects.    The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis  sentiment,  and  of  hi^  artistic  meric  k  ti-  - 

are  written  with  feeling  and  artistic  finish ;  in  struction.    He  is  perhaps  the  ablest  cfi: 

his  other  poems  the  verbal  felicity  and  sprightiy  can  satirists,  and  has  gained  a  umque: 

fancy  characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  are  dis-  tion  as  a  humorist  by  his  ^'Biglov  Ps:  .'- 

eernible.    The  few  brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo  which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Nct  l:. 

Emerson  (born  1 803),  of  which  *^  The  rroblem"  is  given  with  great  verbal  and  idioiDstie  e  ■- 

and  the  lines  ^^  To  a  Humble  Bee"  afford  exam-  ness.    The  prose  introductions  to  these  ;- 

pies,  are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  imagery  have  a  subtle  humor  which  can  be  Ir^* 

and  originality  of  thought.    The  early  song  predated  by  those  familiar  with  the  loc&i: 

writers  of  the  period  are  represented  by  G.  P.  liarities  they  illustrate.     Not  lea  ci'^.^ 

Morris  (born  1802),  themost  popular  of  his  class  ous  as  a  humorist  is  O.  W.  HolmeN  tlr 

in  America,  and  Edward  Coates  Pinkney  (1802-  effective  writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  a&i  > 

'28)  and  0.  F.  Hoffman,  whose  amatory  or  con-  tinguisbed  by  a  dear,  concise,  and  msL^y 

vivial  verses  are  gracefully  written  and  well  For  the  mingled  pungency  and  genialit.^ 

adapted  to  music.    Among  other  early  Vriters  humor  he  is  unrivalled  among  America:  :- 

of  the  period  who  are  remembered  for  one  or  and  his  *^  Old  Ironsides"  and  *^  La  Gr> 

more  successful  poems,  are  F.  S.  Key  (1779-  show  him  capable  of  high  lyriefiighte&s  "- 

1843),  author  of  the  ^*  Star-Spangled  Banner;"  of  pathetic  expression.    In  his  ksovl  - 

R.  H.  Wilde  (1789-1847),  of  the  song  com-  local  dialects  and  idioms  he  is  notinV- 

mencing  ^^  My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Kose ;"  Lowell.  J.  G.  Saxe  (bom  1816)  is  known : . 

and  John  Howard  Payne  (1792-1852),  whose  as  a  humorous  poet,  and  his  verses  en>5 . 

**  Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  known  wherever  the  siderable  popularity.    A.  B.  Street  (bo*i  ' 

English  language  is  spoken.  The  poems  of  £.  A.  has  devoted  himself  more  than  any  iii.-: 

Poe  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  his  prose  tive  poet  to  the  romantic  aspects  of  Ar^' 

writings,  and  are  characterized  by  a  shadowy  scenery  and  forest  life,  and  his  works  r>  - 

and  gloomy  imagination,  and  a  fascinating  mel-  many  striking  and  picturesque  descripc^:  - 

ody  of  rhythm.  His  longest  poem,  *^  The  Raven,"  sages.    Among   other   poets  and  <x~- 

illustrates  his  facility  in  harmonizing  sentiment  writers  of  verses  of  this  period,  all  of  ^ 

with  rhythmical  expression ;  and  his  ^*  Annabel  have  produced  some  pieces  of  higb  ^ ' 

Lee,"  "  Haunted  Palace,"  and  "  Bells"  are  con-  may  be  mentioned  John  Pierpont  (borr  "* 

structed  with  equal  skill.    The  most  artistic  John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  Andrews  N' 

and  cosmopolitan  of  American  poets,  and  the  (1786-1868),  Henry  Ware,  jr.  (iTpl-l"^ 

most  widely  read  abroad,  is   H.  W.  Long-  Clason,  W.  G.  Simms,  R.  0.  Sands,  G.  V.  ^ 

fellow,  whose  genius  has  been  powerfully  in-  A.  G.  Greene,  Rufus  Dawes,  Sumner  I  ;^ 

flueiiccd  by  the  literature  and  historic  associa-  Fairfield,  James  Aldrich,  George  Loot  j^-- 

tioDS  of  the  old  world,  wliile  in  the  choice  and  Bethune,  G.  D.  Prentice,  Gr»iTille  i^  ' 

treatment  of  his  principal  subjects  he  is  emi-  William  Croswell,  Thomas  Wtfd,W.  P.  <'^ 

nently  American.  Uis  minor  poems  are  chiefly  gher,  Park  Beigamin,  Albert  Pike.  J<^^ ' 

meditative,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  Ralph  Hoyt,  W.  G.  Clark,  8eba  Smiti.  ^ ; 

the  verbal  felicity,  and  the  novelty  and  appo-  Ohanning,  H.  T.  Tuokerman,  H.  B.  H.:^  ' 

siteness  of  the  imagery  give  life  and  freshness  to  H.  0.  Hosmer,  Epes  Sargent,  T.  ^'  ^^ 

the  rather  trite  maxims  which  they  embody.  A.  0.  Ooxe,  G.  H.  Oolton,  W.  W.  8«orT.  »|^ 

His  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  "  Footsteps  of  Angels,"  Wallace,  T.  D.  English,  G.  G.  Esstnuu. : 

"Light  of  Stars,"  "Village  Blacksmith,'^  and  Cooke,  H.  A-  Caldwell,  0.  P.  Crsnch.  « 

"St.  Augustine's  Ladder,"  familiar  specimens  Burleigh,  H.  R.  Jackson,  Isaac  McU^ 

of  this  class,  have  been  aptly  described  *as  J.  T.  Fields;  and  among  the  ro/aD^^^" 

^^gems   set   with   consummate    taste."     Hia  J.  R.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Boker,  T.  &^' 
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in  some  degree  of  sodetj  may  be  described  aa  Marvel)  ;  the  "Potiphar  Papen,"^  br  &  i 

the  opposite  of  all  those  founded  npon  tradi-  Oortis;  "Meister  KarPs  Sketch  Bod."  :tv 

tion  and  authority.    He  has  written  in  an  ab-  G.  Leland;  and  the  "Fern  htu^  dh 

stract  manner  upon  social,  moral,  and  politi*  Parton,  are  popular  examples  of  wbik^ 

cal  questions;    and  his  style,  though  some-  acoomplisbed  by  other  authors.  Toth^sc 

times  obscure  by  reason  of  his  attempts  to  may  be  added  those  of  JohnSaodeisc:!.*'  ■ 

condense   a   phUosophic   theory  into  a  few  Bethnne,  M.  JL  Noah,  N.  Biddle,  Mr.  C  . 

brief  terms,  has  a  finished  beauty  and  signifi-  man,  James  Lawson,  T.  S.  Fay,B.M.C&:; 

cance  which  have  secured  him  a  wide  cirde  J.  J.  Jarvea,  A.  K.  Gardner,  A.  &  i 

of  admirers,  particularly  in  «New   England,  0.  F.  Hoffinan,  £.  S.  Gould,  £.  Stokx. . 

where,    says   Hawthorne,  "his   mind   acted  H.  McCraoken,G.  H. Calvert, LLMk I. 

upon  other  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with  Beiyamin,  W.  G.  and  L.  G.  Qaik,  L  a  > 

wonderful   magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  Mrs.  Eirkland,  Theodore  8edgwiek,Ef.l 

upon  long  pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  face  bert,  H.  B.  Wallace,  C.  W.  Webb»,6.i  ',.- 

to  face.'^    His  published  works  comprise  aev-  W.  £.  Burton,  Bobert  TnmbuU,  J. Li 

eral    series  of  *' Essays,"  **The   Method   of  Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Oooper,  Mrs.  ficoi I- 

Kature,''    '' RepresentatiFC   Men,^'    ''English  Sargent,  Bobert  Tomea,  G.O. Pise:  &:. 

Traits,"  and  ''The  Conduct  of  life,^'  several  following,  which  of  late  years  hsTebee:. 

of  which  have  been  expanded  from  lectures  immediately  before  the  pubho:  H.  D.Tb^ 

and  addresses,  a  department  of  literature  to  £.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Osgood,  H.  W.  Bt. 

which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself.    Of  Parke  Godwin,  J.  R.  Lowell,  G.  A.  r 

the  school  of  Emerson  was  Margaret  Fuller  (Carl  Benson),  J.  G.  HoUaod  (Tnaod' . 

Ossoli  (1810-'50),  author  of  "  Woman  in  the  comb),  B.  G.  White,  J.  Milton  Kaeku,  T 

Nineteenth  Century,**  an  earnest  protest  against  fiigginson,  R.  Strother,  C.  F.  Br^I- 

the  commonly  received  views  of  the  social  po-  Hale,  G.  D.  Prentice,  George  8mimti  c 

sition  of  women,  and  "  Papers  on  Literature  Norton,  and  Theodore  Wintbt>p.  Ac  i: 

and  Art,*'  some  of  which  originally  appeared  in  works  illustrating  English  lit^ore  w; 

the  ''  Dial,"  a  quarterly  publication  which  was  mentioned  the  lectures  on  Shakespe^by^ 

for  several  years  the  organ  of  Emerson  and  his  Dana  and  H.  N.  Hudson,  and  the  «dD  -- 

friends.    She  wrote  with  point  and  brilliancy,  the  poet  by  G.  C.  Yerplanck,  H.  >'.£■ 

and  in  general  acquirements  and  conversfitional  and  K.  G.  White ;  the  edition  of  Spesee: 

powers  was  probably  the  leading  woman  of  her  S.  Hillud;  those  of  Wordswordi  is->  <- 

time  in  America.   The  most  conspicuous  names  by  Henry  Beed ;    that  of  Milton  l-j  v 

among  the  younger  writers  are  those  of  K  P.  Cleveland ;   that  of  Coleridge  by  V. ' 

Whipple,  author  of  many  papers,  chiefly  on  Shedd;  the  elaborate  series  of  BritiahK 

literature,  written  in  a  lively  and  perspicuous  F.  J.  Child,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Lowell  sd  - 

style ;  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  whose  contributions  to  and  various  -writingB  by  B.  H.  Dasi.  A 

the  critical  literature  of  the  country  show  a  re-  Everett,  J.  R.  Lowell,  J.  8.  Hart,  £.  P  ^' 

fined  taste  and  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and  pie,  and  R.  W.  Emeiwni.  TranslidoDsfr  -. 

heart ;  O.  A  Brownson,  a  bold  and  powerful  German  metaphysicians  and  hi8torkr:> 

writer  on  religion,  metaphysics,  and  politics ;  been  made  by  George  Bancroft,  B.  )l.  -'  - 

G.  S.  Hillard,  C.  C.  Felton,  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E.  G.  H.  Calvert,  W.  H.  Channing,  F.  H.  2 

Ellis,  W.  H.  Furness,  W.  B.  O.  and  O.  W.  B.  and  Samuel  Osgood;  and  from  educiit:.^ 

Peabody,  G.  H.  Calvert,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs.  scientific  authors  as  well  as  writers  of  & 

Mary  Putnam,  B.  W.  Griswold,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Germany  and  France,  by  a  variety  of  U- 

A.  P.  Peabody,  C.  H.  Brigham,  0.  B.  Froth-  The  department  of  oratory  and  politic«]'i 

ingham,  and  Thomas  Hill.     Any  thing   like  though  relatively  less  prominent  ihi^  - 

a  complete  enumeration  of  the  writers  who  preceding  period,  occupies  an  ]mpoi''S^  - 

have  gained  distinction  in  the  wide  field  of  m  contemporaneous  American  litenn^ 

belles-lettres  or  magazine  literature  would  be  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Dani^^" 

impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article;  (1782-1852),  Henry  Clay  (im-lSS^^' 

and  only  those  who  are  generally  known  or  0.  Calhoun  (1782-1 860X  considered  s': 

who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  their  dass  literary  productions,  are  among  the  ml 

can  be  mentioned.    The  most  distinguished  of  triumphs  of  the  country.    For  digiu?  ' 

all  is  Washington  Irving,  whose  "  Crayon  Pa-  pression,  breadtii  and  force  of  thooirl''^- 

pers,^*  published  in  England  in  1822  under  the  style  strong,  simple,  and  sometimcB  pi^'- 

title  of  *^  The  Sketch  Book,"  represents  perhaps  forensic  arguments  and  pnblii  tod  F« 

the  author^s  most  successful  attempts  in  elegant  speeches  of  Webster  may  rank  with  the  r^- 

literature.     The    '^  Inklings   of  Adventure,**  pieces  of  oratory  in  any  langoage^  T-  ' 

'^  Pencillings  by  the  Way," '*  Letters  from  under  taneous,  impassioned  eloquence  of  ^  ^ 

a  Bridge,"  and  other  piquant  sketches  of  peo-  the  other  hand,  depended  so  much  fot  u^ 

pie  and  manners,  by  N;  P.  Willis ;  the  series  of  upon  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  sp^^' 

discursive  essays  by  0.  W.  Holmes,  entitled  the  his  reputation  will  be  mostly  traclitii^i^ 

*^  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  and  the  published  speeches  give  little  iadicaSKc 

''  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table ;"  the  ^'  Bev-  mastery  of  the  feelii^  for  which  he  ti«  » • 

eries  of  a  Bachelor,"  by  D.  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  unrivalled.     Calhoun's  eloquence  vtf  ?* 
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of  tlie  Lav  of  Nations,"  by  Henry  Wheaton^  proportion  of  the  Unitarian  clergy  hsn  na^ 
have  beeome  standard  works  of  reference  in  been  graduated.    Prominent  among  thc»vtf% 
Europe;  and  the  treatises  of  Edward  Dyings-  Andrews  Norton  (178$-1868),  anthorof  st>ft> 
ton  on  x>enal  law,  of  Simon  Greenleaf  on  evi-  tise  on  the  '*  Genuineneasof  the  Gcmif  f  Ho- 
dence,  of  Willard  Phillips  on  insorance,  of  F.  rj  Ware,  Henry  Ware,  jr^  and  WilanB  Wan, 
Wharton  on  criminal  law;  beside  many  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Spanu,  N.  L.  Frochb^Ua 
David  Hoffman,  St  George  Tncker,  J.  K.  An-  James  Walker,  Orrille  Dewey,  J*.  W.  P.  Grf-j> 
gell,  John  Bouvier,  G.  T.  Gartis,  L.  8.  Cnsh-  wood,  W.  H.  Fnmess,  and  6.  W.  Bnnufi.   ^i 
ing,  W.  A.  and  John  Dner,  F.  Hilliard,  Mur-  somewhat  later  date  are  A.  P.  Peabody,  Si=.  ^ 
ray  Hoffhian,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Osgood,  F.H.  Hedge,  G.E.  Ellis,  H.W.BeLv% 
S^gwick,    W.   W.    Story,    and   others,    are  A.A.Livennore,0.  A.Bartol,A«B.¥Baej.«£i 
creditable  to  the  legal  learning  of  the  coontry.  J.  F.  Clarke.  Dutiogoished  from  these  is  a  t/ v 
— ^The  theological  and  religions  writers  of  the  rationalistio  School  of  Unitarianism^diieflynf- 
period  comprise  a  nnmerons  and  able  body,  resented  by  Theodore  Parker  (181O-''60),wb«t 
whose  works,  devoted  rather  to  practical  illns-  writings  evince  profonnd  scholarship  and  k^ 
tration  than  to  theoretical  speculation,  have  in  cal  method,  and  furnish  frequent  ezsmpie»  <i 
many  instances  become  standard  authorities  on  rhetorical  beauty  and  force.    On  M^itioil  tU 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and,  in  view  social  questions  he  also  wrote  and  spokt  v.z 
of  the  multiplicity  of  sects  from  which  they  peculiar  earnestness.     The  principal  irriufl 
emanate,  express  unusually  broad  and  catholic  of  the  Protestant  Enisoopid  d«noininatio&  in 
views.    In  the  department  of  biblical  criticism  Bishop  0.  P.  Mdlvaxne,  author  of  a  trestiR  a 
American  theologians  are  everywhere  honor-  the  '*  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;^  Bisktjp  T. 
ably  distinguished.     Of  Presbyterian  writers,  0.  Brownell,  author  of  commentaries  on  i^ 
the  mosteminentareSamuel  Miller  (1769-1850),  '^Book  of  Common  Ptayer  ;*'  Bishops  AUu< 
author,  among  other  works,  of  several  treatises  Potter,  George  Burgess  J.  IL  Wainwri^*.  i. 
on  the  distinguishing  features  of  Presbyterian-  H.  Hopkins,  and  W.  I.  Kip ;  8.  F.  Jarrts.  S  3. 
ism;  Edward  Bobinson  (bom  1794),  best  known  Tyng,F.  L.  Hawks,  J.  8.  Btone.  AC  Gxf. 
by  hb  researches  in  biblical  geography;  Albert  8.  H.  Turner,  G.  T.  Bedell,  R.  A.  HaJhn  7 
Barnes  (1798),  whose  *' Notes  on  the  Gospels"  W.  Ooit,  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  Galrin  Co:%2. 
and  commentaries  on  other  portions  of  Scrip-  G.  C.  Verplanck,  A.  H.  V  inton,  J.  A  S^  r, 
ture  are  widely  known  in  America  and  £ng-  and  Samuel  Seabury.     Among  the  ^^^-^''*> 
land ;  Nicholas  Murray  (Kirwan),  author  of  the  most  noted  are  Prendent  FrKuds  « t^ 
several  controversial  publications ;  8.  Daviea,  land,  William  Hague,  H.  B.  Hackett,  E  i 
Ashbel  Green  (1762-1848),  Gardiner  Spring  Bipley,  Baron  Stow,  Alvah  Hovey,  W.  R.  ^ ) 
(1785),  Charies  Hodge  (1797),  James  Richards  liams,  T.  J.  Conant,  J.  Belcher,  R.  Tart   1, 
(1798-1843),  R.  J.  Breckinridge  (1800),  Archi-  Richard  Fuller,  and  J.  B.  Jeter;  and  us^u 
bald,  J.  W.,  and  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  T.  H.  the  Methodists,  Nathan  Bangs,  P.  D.  0^^-^, 
Skinner,  1. 8.  Spencer,  William  Adams,  Thomas  John  and  Robert  Emory,  Stephen  Olin.  H  :. 
&nyth,  Robert  Baird,  J.  H.  Thomwell,  and  J.  Bascom,  D.  D.  Whedon,  J.  HcClintock,  i  -i 
B.  Walker.    The  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  Stevens,  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  Cuiry,  J«r<*> 
are  represented  by  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1852),  Floy,  D.  Wise,  Osmyn  Baker,  Thorns*  S:  it- 
author  of  various  scriptursl  commentaries,  and  ton,  B.  F.  Tefft,  and  Alexander  Grea.  Tit 
distinguished  as  a  philologist ;  Leonard  Woods  Roman  Catholics  are  represented  bj  Ar  .- 
(1798-1854),  Horace  Bushnell  (bom  1802),  Ed-  bishops  F.  P.  and  P.  R.  Kenrick  and  J  -: 
wards  A.  Park  (1808),  Lynum  Beecher  (1775),  Hughes,  the  last  two  chiefly  disdnguisM  m 
Edward  Beecher  (1804),  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet  controversial  writers;  Bishope  J.  En^sni  i:^ 
Tyler,  E.  N.  Kirk,  Nehemish  Adams,  Mark  H.  Spaulding ;  I.  T.  Hecker  and  O.  A  Bn.  «> 
Hopkins,  Nathan  Lord,  Joel  Hawes,  Leonard  son,  who  has  written  several  of  hia  moi^  not.  v 
Bacon,  G.  B.  Cheever,  J.  P.  Thompson,  T.  0.  able  review  articles  on  theological  subjci'^  *^ 
Upham,  J.  Torrey,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Henry  B.  other  denominations  the  prominent  nana  n 
Smith,  and  George  Punchard,  author  of  a  *^Hia-  George  Bush,  a  follower  of  Swedecborc  ^ 
tory  of  Congregationalism,"  dbc.    At  about  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  ^*  Doctrine  of  t^  r.r- 
commencement  of  this  period  a  memorable  con-  surrection  of  tbe  Body"  and  nnmeroos  ci  tnc't- 
troversy  took  place  in  New  England  between  taries  and  miscellaneous  writings;  Philips -i^ 
Samuel  Worcester,  representing  the  conserva-  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  H.  Harbangli,  of  the  Gtmfi 
tive  or  orthodox  Congregationalists,  and  W.  £•  Reformed,  and  8. 8.  Sohmncker,  of  the  Lctb*ti 
(banning  in  behalf  of  the  Unitsrians,  who  church ;  Hosea  Ballon,  £.  H.  Chapin,  sac  t 
thenceforth  became  an  independent,  and,  in  pro-  Whittemore,  of  the  Universslist  deacmlptf* « • 
portion  to  their  numbers,  an  important  sect  and  T.  Evans  and  S.  M.  Janney,  membcn « :  •'  * 
The  writings  of  Channing  had  great  influence  in  society  of  Friends.  Many  of  the  Above,  intlo:..: 
mouldmg  the  opinions  now  generally  held  bv  Brownson,  Parker,  Walker,  and  Waylaal  -i' ■ 
Unitarians  in  America,  and  contemporary  with  written  on  moral  philosophy  and  netsf^j*  ^ 
him  were  a  body  of  divines  and  scholars  of  con-  The  school  of  Locke  is  represented  Vf  Tm* ' 
siiderable  literary  culture,  resident  chiefly  in  Bowen,  Frederic  Beasley,  and  others:  v^* 
Boston  snd  its  vicinity,  and  whose  education  Parker,  Walker,  James  Manh,  and  Eso- 
Waa  acqfaired  at  Harvard  college,  where  a  large  have  borrowed  more  or  leas  from  the  Grrsas 
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*'Th6  Pathways  and  Abiding  Places  of  Oar  Marcy;  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  >  'i 
Lord,"  by  J.  M.  Wainwnght ;  "  Nile  Notes  of  Bartlett ;  to  Utah,  by  Capt.  Hoirard&sL^  - 
a  Howadji"  and  "  The  nowa^i  in  Syria,"  by  to  Arizona  and  the  Gila  river,  by  liian.  (. .  * 
G.  W.  Curtis ;  ^^  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia"  H.  Emory ;  to  the  southern  hemispbere,  Vj  L 
and  "  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  0.  J.  M.  GilHss ;  to  Japan,  by  Commod.r. : ' 
Prime;   "Yusef,"  by  J.  Ross  Bro^vne;  "The  Perry;  to  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  by  Lier. ' 
Middle  Eingdom,"  by  S.  Wells  Williams ;  beside  Page ;  to  the  Amazon,  by  lieuts.  W.  L He- 
others  by  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  Oolton,  Horatio  and  L.  Gibbon ;  and  to  the  D^  sei^j  ^ 
Sonthgate,  Stephen  Olin,  S.  I.  Prime,  and  R.  W.  F.  Lynch.    The  chief  arctic  eijA?:.- 
B.  Mintum.    Books  of  maritime  adventure  or  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1620-^67),  whose  ur, 
travel  may  be  represented  by  W.  S.  W.  Rnsch-  of  the  two  Grinnell  expeditions  in  searri   ■ 
enberger^s  "Voyage  round  the  World"  and  John  Franklin  are  among  the  most  kur.. 
'*  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific ;"  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.*s  works  of  their  class  yet  prodDoed :  s:£i  1 . 
"Two  Years  before  the  Mast;"   Walter  Ool-  Hayes,  author  of  "An  Arctic  Boat  Jot.  ; 
ton's  "Deck  and  Port,"  and  other  works;  H.  T.  — The  wide  field  of  natural  historr  !_•  - 
Oheever's  "  Island  World  of  the  Pacific ;"  H.  A.  explored  during  this  period  with  resnlt .  . 
Wise's  "Los  Gringos;"  and  Charles  Nordhoff '8  creditable  to  the   sagacity  and  iodLi-j: 
"Man-of-War  Life,"  and  other  highly  graphic  American  philosophers.    The  most  in;- 
narratives  of  a  similar  character.     Of  works  work  in  this  department,  and  the  zcoe: 
relating  to  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  ever  published  in  the  coun^,  is  the  . 
the  most  important  are  Irving's  "  Astoria"  and  of  America,"  by  John  James  Andnbcc  ' 
"Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  in  point  of  1851),  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  i. 
*fltyle  and  interest  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  scriptive  passages  and  its  splendid  illcstr. 
he  wrote ;    Timothy  Flint's  "  Residence  and  American  zoology  has  been  further  trt^t- 
Wanderings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;"  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Tbomas  5'.r^. 
the  various  narratives  of  travel  on  the  upper  P.  Giraud,  and  John  Cassm,  who  hfiT«  r: 
Mississippi  by  Schoolcraft ;    Bayard  Taylor's  on  ornithology ;  by  Louis  Agassiz,  wk>^ 
"El  Dorado;"  the  accurate  and  graphic  "Jour-  lications  on  comparative  embryology.  U 
ney  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "  Journey  ogy,  the  geographical  distribution  of  ^  • 
through  Texas,"  and  "Journey  in  the  Back  and  analogous  subjects,  are  of  the  hi;. - 
Country,"  by  F.  L.  Olmsted ;   and  many  by  der  of  merit ;  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  antlo: 
George  CaUin,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Headley,  most  complete  work  on  North  Amerce 
T.  B.  Thorpe,  H.  Greeley,  C.  W.  Webber,  petology  yet  published ;  by  Thomas  &;.T 
F.  Parkman,  and  others.    The  geography  and  Harris,  and  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  who  bare  -r 
antiquities  of  Central  America  have  been  elab-  on  entomology;  and  by  Zadoc  ThasiH  . 
orately  described  by  J.  L.  Stephens  in  his  A.  Gould,  B.  S.  Barton,  T.  A.  Gonrti  • 
" Travels    in   Central  America "  and  " Inci-  Dana,  Isaac  Lea,  Jeffries Wyman,  J. Ri-- 
dents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan ;"  by  E.  G.  Squier  J.  E.  De  Kay,  J.  D.  Godman,  V.  G.  And- 
in  his  "Nicaragua"  and  "Notes  on  Central  Kneeland,  jr.,  and  a  number  of  otlKr-  ' 
America ;"    and   by  B.   M.  Norman   in   his  have  illustrated  various  branches  of  tl< 
"Rained  Cities  of  Yucatan."    Among  other  ject.    The  most  eminent  writers  os  ^  - 
works  relating  to  the  American  hemisphere  are  are  Asa  Gray,  author  of  several  vsinai  ■ 
F.  F.  Holton's  "  New  Grranada ;"  C.  S.  Stew-  mentary  works  and  manuals ;  John  T " 
art's  "  Brazil  and  La  Plata ;"  "  Brazil  and  the  who  is  now  preparing  in  ooi\juscdc£ 
Brazilians,"  by  D.  P.  Kidder  and  J.  C.  Fletch-  Gray  the  most  complete  Americaa  fc- 
er ;  John  Bigelow's  "Jamaica  in  1860 ;"  R.  B.  undertaken;  Amos  Eaton,  Stephen  EIi< >:  "- 
Kimball's  "Letters  from  Cuba"  and  "Cuba  mas  Nuttall,  Ai  B.  Strong,  Jacob  Bi^*' 
and  the  Cubans;"   W.  H.  Hurlburt's  "Gan  J.  Browne,  and  Alnhonso  Wood ;  on  f • 
Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba ;"  and  F.  S.  Cozzens's  President  Edward  Hitchcock,  Samuel  )L 
"  Acadia."   A  peculiar  and  important  class  of  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  J.  G.  Perdvil  EU: 
books  of  travel  has  resulted  from  the  explora-  Emmons,  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  C.  T.  Jacbor.  i 
tions  undertaken  at  various  times  by  the  United  Owen,  J.  D.  Whitney,  J.  W.  Forst^ .  ^ 
States  government,  with  a  view  of  adding  to  Redfield,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  T.  Hod^  ^' 
the  general  stock  of  geographical  knowLsdge,  Hall,  Joseph  Leidy,  H.  C.  Lea,  aod  J 
or  of  developing  the  resources  of  its  own  ter-  Matlier,  of  whom  the  last  four  are  i:^« 
ritory.     The  most  elaborate   of  these  is  the  tinguished  as  palasontologists;  and  oq^ 
"  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex-  alogy,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  author  cf  i 
pedition  around  the  World,"  by  Capt.  Charles  known  "  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,^  P-  ^ . 
Wilkes,  in  6  volumes ;  and  of  not  less  impor-  land,  L.  C.  Beck,  and  C.  U.  ^e]^ 
tance  to  the  cause  of  geographical  science  are  writers  on  t^hemistry  indude  Beojdi^  ' 
the  narratives  of  exploration  among  the  Rocky  liman  and  Benjamin  billiman,  jr.,  BobenJ- 
mountains  and  in  Oregon  and  California  by  Col,  C.  T.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Draper,  Josepb  l- 
John  Charles  Fremont,  for  which  he  received  E.  N.  Horsford,  John  Torrey,  E  L  Voc" 
the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society  and  Campbell  Morfit ;  and  in  otber  \'^  . 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  reports  of  expeditions  of  natural  science  the  most  noted  nssn^  ^  ' 
to  the  Red  river  of  Louisiana,  by  Capt.  R.  B.  F.  Maury,  author  of  the  "Physical  Geor-. 
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LoMing;  W.  H.  Fry,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  Thomas  of  man,  he  shaped  his  goremnieBt  >.▼« 

Hastlncs,  and  Lowell  Mason,  who  have  devoted  penalties  with  express  reference  to  tb^    ■ 

themselves  to  sonlptare,  painting,  and  mnsio.  gencies,  and  edited  the  spiritoal  font, 

Bnral  architeotnre   and  landscape  gardening  final  overcoming  of  all  evil;  thu  >  . 

have  been  illostrated  by  A.  J.  Downing  (1815--  mighty,  he  oan  convert  and  save  t «  - 

^62)  in  a  number  of  gracefally  written  treatises  nnners  as  easily  as  he  c4Hiverted  £:•: 

and  essays ;  and  Samuel  Sloan,  0.  Vaux,  G.  Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Matthew  the  pcbl:- - 

Wheeler,  T.  W.  Walter,  R.  Upjohn,  M.  Field,  without  any  more  violation  of  '*frtt  . 

and  others  have  published  general  works  on  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  7*  - 

architecture.     Of  the  numerous  works  pro-  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  dirbe 

duced  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects  and  affirm,  on  this  ground,  that  God  t 

may  be  cited  '^  European  Agriculture  and  Ru-  impose  on  finite  beings  a  law  inficiw  n : 

ral  Economy,"  by  H.  Oolman ;  the  ^^  Farmer ^s  mands  and  penalties ;  but  that,  beiiur :-" 

Compiulkion"  and  ^*  Farmer ^s   Instructor,"  by  just,  he  will  deal  witli  every  nun  at.  * 

Jesse  Buel ;  £.  Ruffin^s  *^  Calcareous  Manures ;"  nis  works,  whether  good  or  bad.    I 

R.  L.  Allen's  ^*  American  Herd  Book "  and  uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of  \U  ' 

'*  American  Farm  Book;"  R.  Buist's  **  Ameri-  giving  to  Christ  the  second  place,  aji^  ^ 

oan   Flower  Garden  Directory ;"   Downing's  him  subordinate  to  the  Father.    Tbr;  ■ 

*^  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ;"  **  The  that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit  and  po^-- 

Fruit  Garden,"  by  P.  Barry;  the  "Fruit  Trees  all  other  intelligences ;  that  he  is  "b  i 

•f  America,"  by  0.  M.  Hovey ;  the  "  Muck  fest  in  the  flesh,"  «. «.,  that  God  hss  ^.  > 

Manual,"   by  S.  L.  Dana  ;    H.  8.  RandalPs  in  him  the  brightness  of  his  glorr  &: . 

**•  Sheep  Husbandry ;"  L.  T.  Smith's  "  American  press  image  of  his  person,  as  in  no  L*ti.* 

Farmer's  Hand-Book ;"    beside  many  valua-  tabernaded  in  fle^ ;  that  he  was  si;' : 

ble  publications  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  O.  L.'Flint,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Az>d 

J.  J.  Mapes,  D.  J.  Browne,  T.  Bridgman,  W.  will  actually  save  it,  because  God  n 

Oaylord,  L.  Tucker,  H.  S.  Olcott,  and  others,  ofier,  nor  would  Christ  accept,  a  mi^^: 

The  useful  manuals  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Miss  C.  E.  both  knew  would  end  in  failure:  :: 

Beecber,  and  Miss  Leslie  represent  the  con-  they  say,  the  work  of  redempti^L  -■ 

tributious  to  domestic  economy.    J.  R.  Snow-  thorough  and  universaL      IIL  TbeT 

den  and  W.  C.  Prime  are  the  principal  writers  that  man  was  and  is  created  upriglr.  b ' 

on  numismatics ;   E.  Jarvis,  L.  Shattuok,  J.  to  sin ;  that  transgression  comes  in  ■ 

Chickerin^,  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  represent  any  original  corruption  of  heart  t-^  * 

the  statisticians;  James  Ren  wick  and  Thonuis  from  Adam,  but  out  of  ignorance  &&i:  ■' 

Ewbank  the  writers  on  mechanics ;   H.  W.  that  all  men  are  formed,  as  Adaza  v:> 

Herbert  has  a  unique  reputation  as  a  writer  on  moral  image  of  Grod ;  and  that  Th> 

field  sports  in  America;  and  C.  E.  Lester  has  though  it  may  be  disfigured  by  na  •  r 

been  a  prolific  miscellaneous  author.    Among  be  wholly  lost.    Faith  and  regener&tii.' 

the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  period  may  the  stains  and  defilements  of  sn,  lt:  - 

be  classed  the  numerous  volumes  of  ^^  CoUec-  or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  tike-  c*^ 

tlons"  and  "  Memoirs"  illustrating  the  national  They  believe  the  new  birth  to  be  th:ti  \. 

history,  published  by  the  historical  societies  of  change  of  heart  which  takes  place  wb.i 

the  several  states,  particularly  by  those  of  wrought  upon  by  divine  grace^  forsake- 1 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  or  turns  from  his  former  life  of  wori^i 

The  '^  Archasologia  Americana,"   or  transao-  indifference  toward  God  and  the  Sn^r 

tions  of  the  American  antiquarian  society,  form  is  drawn  into  fellowship  with  the  li   ■ ' 

also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  archeeologi-  and,  thus  quickened  into  new  spiritu  J 

oal  literature  of  the  country.    Lastly,  the  foun-  consecrates  himself  to  a  life  of  actire  r 

dations  of  American  bibliography  have  been  and  piety.    This  new  birth  is  not  suit* 

laid  by  the  valuable  works  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  but  the  result  of  appointed  means  $c. ; 

O.  A.  Roorbach,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Nicholas  Trfib-  proved.    The  Holy  Spirit  blesses  tie 

ner,  Herman  Ludewig,  H.  Temaux,  H.  Ste-  these  means,  and  moves  upon  the  h^ " 

vens,  O.  Rich,  and  E.  B.  O'Callaghan.    The  pe-  sinner,  encouraging,  comforting,  8sa>r: 

nodical  literature  of  the  country  is  treated  un-  tifying.    They  do  not  believe  in  ia<^ 

der  that  head,  and  also  under  Nkwspapebs.  regeneration,  though  they  allow  thai  '^  ' 

IJNIVERSALISTS,  a   religious  denomina-  be  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  every  c 

tion,  holding  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and  his  attention  is  specially  directed  to  ' 

the  restoration  of  all  souls  through  Jesus  Christ.  Conversion  is  only  the  conunenceiDt:' 

The  following  statement  will  probably  repre-  gious  effort.   V.  They  teach  that  salvor 

sent  the  belief  of  the  great  mf^iority  of  Univer-  shelter  nor  safety,  nor  escape  from  t-  - 

salists  of  the  present  day.    L  They  believe  that  future  punishment.    It  is  inward  m^ ' 

God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  creating  and  not  from  any  outward  evil,  bst  c 

man  with  the  fixed  purpose  that  the  existence  frt>m  error,  unbelief  sin,  the  tyrannTo: : 

he  was  about  to  bestow  should  prove  a  final  and  its  hurtful  lusts,  into  the  libeftrani*  * 

and  everlasting  blessing;  that,  foreseeing  all  nessof  a  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  t-** 

the  temptations,  transgressions,  and  struggles  man.  This  is  an  im{Kirtant  doctn&»^^- 
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Btato  mifldonary,  tract,  and  Sanday  school  soci*  wliich  attracted  thonaandB  of  itodeiib  b  ? 

etiea,  actively  engaged  in  promoting  t^ie  kno wl-  parts  of  Europe.  The  numerous  fidbuul;  . . 

edge  and  practice  of  the  taith.    A  general  pub-  and  its  Tlcinity,  some  of  them  aHmtsLc*. 

lining  house  is  in  course  of  establishment,  after  monasteries  and  others  indepeudtct, - 

the  model  of  the  Methodists.  Belief  funds  also,  the  tritium^  grammar,  logic  or  dLilri   . 

for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  destitute  ministers,  rhetoric,  and  the  ^uadritdumy  rnofik,  2: 

are  in  progress,  one  of  which,  in  the  state  of  tic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.    Of  i  - 

New  York,  already  has  a  permanent  fund  of  studies,  but  few  went  beyond  the  :- 

$16,000.    St.  Lawrence  university,  N.  T.,  with  and  those  who  attained  Uie  whole?' 

Uie  theological  school,  has  property  amounting  garded  as  prodigies  of  learning.   (S^  1. 

to  $100,0^,  and  a  valuable  library  of  5,000  noN.)    The  great  influx  of  student  >. 

volumes,  mostly  purchased  in  Germany.    Tufts  an  organization  for  their  govenunen:  -^ 

college,  Mass.,  opened  in  1854,  has  funds  and  dpline  necessary,  and  toward  U^e  t&i 

real  estate  of  not  less  value  than  $300,000,  and  12th  century  they  seem  to  have  been  ^ 

a  library  of  10,000  volumes.    The  ecclesiastical  rated  as  a  body  of  teachers.    It  is  ]■:- 

government  of  the  denomination  is  representa-  that  at  first  there  were  several  of  thesr  -. 

tive  and  congregational,  the  associational  or-  zations,  for  the  faculty  of  arts  bad  &^~>i 

ganizations  being  chiefly  for  mutual  counsel  and  regular  form  of  self-government  bet*  rr 

assistance. — See  "Ancient  History  of  Univer-  and  in  that  year  the  rights  of  the  ch 

salism/'  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  (12mo.,  Bos-  of  Notre  Dame  were  exercised  in  retc:- 

ton),  and  the  "Modem  History,"  by  the  Bev.  the  faculty  of  theology.   There  are  io  c. 

Thomas  Whittemore  (12mo.,  Boston,  1830;  new  two  decretals  of  Pope  Alexander  m,  c . 

edyvol.  L,  I860).  1180  and  1182,  relative  to  the  charglLg 

UNIVEBSITY  (Lat.  univemtas),  a  corpora-  by  the  chancellor  for  licenses  to  Ui^i',^ 

tion  consisting  of  the  teachers  or  teachers  and  first  mention  of  the  rector  or  bead  ui  :ir 

students  of  one  or  more  departments  of  knowl-  verity  is  in  an  ordinance  of  Philip  A  . 

edge,  and  other  persons  who  have  become  in  1200,  though  be  does  not  gi^t  th^  l. 

associated  with  them  as  patrons  or  otherwise,  university  to  the  organization;  thai « 

which  corporation  has  been  empowered  by  the  done  in  1215  by  Pope  Innocent  UL  ^~ 

oonstitutea  authorities  to  confer  degrees  in  his  decretal  of  that  date  regulated  its  or. 

one  or  more  faculties.     The  term  university  tion  and  institutions.    As  Urns  regL. ' 

had  no  reference  originally  to  education.    It  the  students  and  professors  were  divicr 

is  used  by  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writers  to  4  nations,  viz. :  the  French  nation,  t 

express  the  idea  of  completeness.    In  the  code  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greck^ 

of  Justinian  it  is  used  to  designate  a  corpora-  the  nation  of  Picardy,  which  included  - 

tion  or  corporate  body,  as  we  sometimes  use  K  of  France  and  the  Netherlands :  the 

the  word  college  at  die  present  day.     Thus  of  Normandy ;  and  the  English  natioL  ~ 

there  were  in  Bome  in  the  7th  and  8th  centu-  included  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  t  - 

ries  **  universities"  of  tailors,  bakers,  &c.    Its  ish  isles  and  Brittany,  but  Germans,  P< : 

first  f^plioation  to  academical  institutions  was  Each  nation  elected  a  procurator  (tht  0  ' 

made  m  the  18th  century,  and  grew  out  of  this  subsequently  elected  two,  and  were  ^ 

yeryideaof  a  corporation  with  which  it  had  sible  only  to  them)  from  their  o^l 

become  identified.     There  were  schools  and  her,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  C 

seminaries  of  learning  in  great  numbers  before  and  privileges  of  the  nation,  convene  v 

and  after  the  Christian  era,  some  of  them,  such  side  in  its  meetings,  admit  new  meiijV.> 

as  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  Edessa,  see  that  all  the  statutes  were  observed. 

and  Tarsus,  doubtless  answering  in  many  re-  nation  had  its  own  buildings  and  cbu^ 

spects  to  the  modem  university ;  but  none  of  its  great  and  small  seal,  was  divided  b: 

them  assumed  that  name,  and  none  were  in  inces,  and  each  province  into  diocit^ 

existence  during  the  dark  ages  to  which  it  was  independent  in  regard  to  its  or:  - 

oould  have  been  applied  prior  to  the  12th  ccn-  The  4  nations,  at  first  voting  coHectlTcI; 

tury.    There  were  indeea  schools  of  consider-  ed  a ,  rector ;    but  the  predominan^t: 

able  note,  in  most  instances  connected  with  French  nation  gave  so  much  disstitL>'<> 

monasteries  or  cathedrals,  at  Oxford,  Gam-  that  eventually  he  was  elected  by  the  4 : 

bridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Eu-  rators.   The  rector  and  procuratorsc- - ' 

rope,  from  the  7th  or  8th  century,  at  times  flour-  the  council  of  the  university,  in  whic^ 

iidiing,  and  at  other  times  abandoned.    There  dinary  powers  of  government  and  1 

was   also   the   great  educational  movement  were  vested.     There  was  however  & 

among  the  Saracens,  who  for  several  centuries  oflScer  t^an  these,  who  was  the  founts 

had  their  schools  deserving  the  name  of  univer-  source  of  all  honor,  and  by  whose  tv 

sities,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  alone  degrees  could  be  conferred  or  Bix 

and  Spain. — The  university  of  Paris,  the  first  dis-  teach  granted.    This  was  the  cbancel-  * 

tinctive  university,  grew  out  of  the  popularity  if  the  university  was  in  an  episcopal  c.: 

of  the  lectures  and  teachings  of  William  of  usually  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  I^ 

Ohampeaux,  Abelard,  and  Peter  Lombard,  the  the  university  bemg  partly  in  the  di  *' 

great  masters  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  Paris,  and  partly  in  the  abbey  la&i^ 
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of  theology.    In  Bologna  originated  the  prao-  Oxford,  TTnitvbsitt  or.)    llieiimT^-' 

tioe  of  conferring  a  double  doctorate,  of  bodi  Durham,  organized  in  1838,  ia  in  iuor:  • 

laws,  the  civil  and   canon  law,  perpetuated  tares  a  copy  of  Oxford  and  Oambndn : 

in  our  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  the  J.U.D.  It  has  one  college  and  two  haUs,  md  ? ;. 

(jurU  utrivsque  doctor)  of  the  German  nniver-  the  general  patronage  of  the  biriiop  of  kr  j 

sities.    The  practice  of  paying  fixed  salaries  to  Of  the  nniversity  of  London,  as  emb»  i\  - 

professors  also  originated  in  Bologna,  where  tirely  new  principles,  we  shall  ^leik  r- 

they  were  paid  as  early  as  1279. — Before  the  on.    In  1856  an  act  of  parliament  va? :  • 

year  1500  there  were  in  Europe  64  nniversi-  which  looked  to  a  thorough  x^mps^ 

ties,  viz. :  16  in  France,  of  which,  after  that  of  the  two  ancient  nniyersitiea,  the  ak- ' 

Paris,  those  of  Montpellier,  Toulonse,  and  Or-  sinecures,  the  greater  efficiency  of  ti^: 

leans  were  the  most  celebrated,  the  first  as  a  faculties,  and  the  throwing  openof  fcL  ^ 

school  of  medicine,  and  the  last  two  of  law ;  and  scholarships  to  general  oompelsntc. 

19  in  Italy,  one  of  them,  at  Salerno,  being  prob-  changes  brought  about  by  this  Uw  l^ 

ably  the  earliest  in  Europe,  dating  from  the  progress.  The  Scottish  uniTersitkss  tt  > . 

10th  century,  though  for  a  long  time  having  so  lai^ly  endowed  and  comprising  i^-* 

only  a  medical  faculty,  and  those  of  Padua,  leges,  were  organized  much  on  the  P&n? 

Ferrara,  and  Pisa  also  having  a  high  reputa-  except  that  the  students  were  not  r^^.. 

tion ;   15   in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  reside  in  the  college  buildinga.    Sl  At 

Switzerland,  including  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  in  14 

Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erftirt,  Leipsic,  Louvain,  had  formerly  8  colleges,  St.  SalTtaor,  S: 

Basel,  Ingolstadt,  and  Tubingen ;  9  in  Spain  ard's,  and  St.  Mary^s.    The  first  two  w^ 

and  Portugal,  including  Salamanca|,  Coimbra,  solidated  in  174T,  and  the  act  of  pari  ^i 

Yalladolid,  Saragossa,  and  Alcala ;  2  in  England,  relation  to  Scottish  univermdes  in  ISo^  n 

Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  one  in  Poland,  at  Cra-  that  the  two  remaining  shall  be  ci>c- 

cow;  one  in  Hungary,  at  Buda;  one  in  Den-  Glasgow  university  was  founded  in  14' 

mark,  at  Copenhagen ;  and  one  in  Sweden,  at  of  Aberdeen  in  1494,  with  two  coD^<r^  K 

Upsal. — ^The  English  universities,  being  founded  and  Marischal,  now  consolidated;  &i^<  ' 

on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  present  in  their  Edinburgh  in  1582,  by  James  VL  of  S. 

early  history  not  many  items  of  general  interest.  The  organization  of  the  4  Scottish  ul-  * 

Colleges  and  halls  were  early  established  in  is  now  uniform  and  assimilated  to  u 

both,  though  halls  were  more  frequent  in  the  rSgime  of  the  English.    They  are  gou-: 

'former;  the  colleges  were  at  first  mere  endow-  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  re< ' : 

ments  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  the  3  courts,  the  senatvs  academiaa,  hl' 

masters  and  indigent  scholars;  the  halls  were  court,  and  general  council;  the  first  t 

at  Oxford  boarding  houses  in  which  the  Audents  of  the  principal  and  faculties;  the  ^ 

lived,  choosing  a  graduate  of  respectable  char-  the  rector,  the  principal,  the  lord  p^'^ 

acter  as  their  principal.    These  hostelries  were  Edinburgh,  and  5  assessors  nominated : 

licensed  by  the  university.  .  About  the  middle  tively  by  the  chancellor,  the  rector,  thr " 

of  the  16th  century  the  universities  experienced  academietiBy  the  general  council,  and  t 

their  greatest  depression;  the  number  of  stn-  thoritiesof  thecity;  and  tiie general (<> 

dents  actually  in  attendance  was  very  small,  and  the  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars.   In  •* 

the  halls  were  unoccupied.    From  the  ruin  there  are  two  universities:  the  nniTr-T- 

which  then  befell  them  the  halls  have  never  Dublin,  or  Trinity  college,  proper!?  s  • 

recovered;  and  it  having  been  tne  policy  of  the  with  university  privileges;  an^  the  '\ 

heads  of  the  university  to  discountenance  them,  university,  in  which  the  colleges  of  1- 

there  are  now  but  6  halls  at  Oxford,  while  there  Cork,  and  Galway  are  placed  under  • ' 

are  19  colleges,  and  only  one  hall  or  hostel  at  erning  board. — ^The  French  revolution  i ' 

Cambridge,  with  17  colleges.    In  Oxford,  from  all  the  old  universities  of  France,  hv 

the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  colleges  (lycSea)  in  existence,  and  the 

required  that  the  students  must  be  members  of  ments  for  a  portion  of  the  hi^er  facu  t .- 

some  college  or  hall  under  a  responsible  head.  1808  Napoleon  attempted  to  consi>I- 

In  Cambridge  there  has  been  greater  liberty  in  entire  educational  system  of  France  ^■■■ 

this  respect,  and  even   at  the  present  time  organization,  which  he  called  the  miivcr> 

nearly  100  of  the  students  are  not  resident  in  France.    The  whole  country  was  divi*  - 

the  colleges.    The  study  of  Greek  was  not  pur-  17  districts,  each  under  its  own  acadtiL' 

sued  at  Oxford  until  the  time  of  Cardinal  all  subordinate  to  the  central  univer^i^ 

Wolsey,  who  founded  7  lectureships,  one  of  academy  had  its  faculties  and  instirin ' 

them  of  the  Greek  language.    The  business  of  higher  instruction,  embracing  letters,  k 

teaching,  originally  the  function  of  the  univer-  medicine,  law,  and  theology;  its  organ  i 

sities,  was  assumed  by  the  colleges  as  early  as  of  secondary  instruction,  consisting  ^'t 

the  16th  century.  The  organization  of  the  uni-  al  lyceums,  communal  coU^es,  and  g^n 

versities,  and  their  connection  with  the  colleges,  and  ita  schools  of  primary  instruction.  ^'  ^ 

are  very  similar,  though  different  names  are  ing  to  our  common  schools:    Th^  i:^ 

given  to  many  of  the  officers  in  the  two  insti-  remained  till  1848,  when  it  was  merv  < 

totions,    (See  Cambbidox,  Univebsitt  of,  and  ^*  Superior  (now  Imperial)  Council  of  r>- 
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*ion."     Thifl  council  oonsista  of  82  mem- 

u  •[loint^d  annually,  and  is  under  the  con- 

I  tiie  minister  of  public  instruction. — The 

..111    universities  were  for  the  most  part 

I-  il    on    the  model  of  that  of  Bologna. 

<-'»ncern  themselves  only  with  superior  in- 

'  i'  >a^  the  rudiments  of  classical  learniug,  or 

\\  t3  term  the  collegiate  course,  being  pur- 

vu  the  gymnasia.     They  all  have  the  4  fac- 

-  t>f  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 

'  {lo  litst  comprehending  the  subjects  usually 

.T-ised    under  literature  and  science;  and 

•  « »t*  them  add  a  6th  faculty,  that  of  admin- 

*  1  ve  and  political  sciences.    Each  university 
.>ts  of  two  corporate  bodies,  the  professors, 


80  or  40  in  number,  who  are  paid  in  part  by 

the  state  and  partly  by  the  students,  whose  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  and  the  corporation  of 
students.  The  administrative  body  of  each  uni- 
Tersity  consists  of  a  rector  and  senate  elected  by 
the  professors.  The  students  only  attend  the 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  do  not  board  or 
lodge  in  college  buildings. — The  following  table 
exhibits  the  condition  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars of  the  European  universities  in  1858-'9. 
France  has  now  no  universities,  and  is  conse- 
quently omitted,  and  the  returns  from  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  are  so  imperfect  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  their  names,  date  of 
organization,  and  nimiber  of  students. 


EusopBAif  nirmKsmsa. 


...trleu. 


Kama. 


.1. 


1 


.Cambridge  ... 

Oxford 

I>urhiim 

.ad 'St.  Andrew's.,. 

Aberdeen 

K<liubargh  ... 

i<«ia*ffow 

jDublin 

Queerj's 

Vienna 

Cracow.. 

'l*ra^uc .. 

Pesth  (former- 
ly Buda).... 

Gntz 

Olinuti 

Ilnnsoruck.... 

I^mlx;rg 

Padua 


Pavia. 


Modena 


Bolofrna.. 

F^oine  .... 
^Fernira... 
|Perusria  .. 

Mucerata. 

I'rbino.. . 

Camerino 
.P.iriua  ... 
i  Place nza . 
iTiirin  .... 
|Ca«liari... 
lSa»>arL... 

Genoa.... 
[Naples  ... 
'Palermo  . 
iCaUmia... 
'Meftsiaa.. 
|Pisa 

jSIenna ... 
I  Florence.. 


>-i iGreifswalda... 

Breslau 

!  Konis^berg. . . 

iUaJlo 

Berlin 

Bonn  

"in  states  Heidelberg . . . 

"      I  Freiburg 

**      |WQr7burg.... 

**     lErlaniren 

**     iMunich 


,(»r)itinf»en. 


'Marburg  . 
JOiessen  .. 
,Ko«tock.. 

J<n» 

'Leip<^lc. .. 
^Tubingen 


D»te 

or 

foan- 

•lA- 

tion. 


1109 
1149 
1^88 
1411 
14W 
15s2 
1450 
i:i9l 

ISfV) 
l»4i} 
1»4S 

1465 

15S6 
l.Vl 
1672 
17S4 
1-22S 

1361 


1119 

13<>3 

i:^91 

1290 

1290 

1671! 

17271 

Uii 

UV2 
160C. 
17t">6 
lsl2 
1224 
I.S94 
144^ 
ir>4S 
l33vS 

1361 
14:38 


Btodenta. 


1*1)6 
1702 
l.%44 
1694 
1>09 

isis; 

13>7 

14.")7 

140:^; 

1748' 

1^*261 

i73t; 
irv>7i 

16*»7| 
1419, 

1  :>,'>'< 

1409 
14TTi 


Tbeolosj. 


Prot  R.  C 


85 
91 
65 


89 


29 

101 
140 
861 
321 
M 
98 


800 

lai 

78 
51 
85 

2S0 
174 


200 
15 
91 

7 

57 
82 
68 
210 
SS 


10 

13 
1 
3 

11 
5 
3 

60 

•  • 

8 
19 
17 

1 

«  • 

23 

3 

20 


230 

•  • 

174 
92 

156 


141 


Law. 


17 
236 


29 

1.01  S 
139 
587 

630 

225 

192 
820 
645 

496 

150 

132 

349 
81 
30 
53 
22 
SS 
76 
64 

6-23 
66 
47 

217 


4^9 

2:iS 

T5 


I  Phi 
Medi- .  I.^so 
cine.  phj. 


1S9 
496 


929 

656 

82 

241 

496 


556 
860 

112 

826 

175 

20 

23 

26 

9 

88 

51 

5 

495 
86 
72 

111 


229 
46 

207 


80 

'2S 

829 
204 


208 

64 

161 
13 
26 
80 
86 
4 

162 
90 

2.W 
23 

95 


^« 


38 

141 

72 

156 

501 
116 

2:^ 

19 

143 

KK) 

W7 

216 

36 

41 

59 


254  877 

173  I  1h4 

44  180 


127 

112 

94 

71 


95 

136 

53 

293 

114 

211 

181 

69 

112 

85 


890  257 

134  j  130 


194 

2:W 
75 
50 

a'.6 

275 
97 
72 

139 
47 

4<^ 

15S 
14 

159 


TO 
80 


ToUI. 


917 

•  ■ 

145 

718 
1,464 
1,127 

1,400 
566 

2,132 
282 

1,126 


95  1,191 


312 

82 

288 

580 

1,5^ 

1,060 

470 

6S% 

698 

65 

81 

120 

72 

63 

814 

159 

1,876 

194 

136 

424 

1,550 

1,122 

cm 

819 
560 

257 

218 

288 
370 
881 
&« 

1,467 
770 
564 
340 
667 
561 

1,329 
6^9 
247 
363 
129 
S'-O 
847 
669 


Teacben* 


Profess' ■. 


Tn-  '  To- 

Ord.  Kxu 

tani.j  Ul. 

25  i  a 

75  105 

38 

100  138 

4 

10  i  14 

14 

8 

22 

22 

•  • 

22 

35 

•  • 

•  • 

28 

•  • 

m  • 

34 

27  61 

*  • 

85 

88.108 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

89 

•  • 

89 

86 

16 

IT 

69 

20 

5 

11 

86 

•  • 

27 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

27 

29 

•  • 

29 

45 

m  m 

45 

47 

16 

68 

41 

•  • 

46 

40 

•  • 

40 

50 

•  • 

50 

20 

•  • 

20 

81 

■  • 

81 

21 

•  • 

21 

20 

•  • 

20 

20 

•  • 

20 

47 

•  • 

47  1 

18 

•  • 

18  1 

84 

18 

97 

27 

•  • 

27 

22 

•  • 

22 

87 

11 

48 

50 

•  • 

•  ■ 

*  • 

86 

m  9 

•  • 

80 

m   • 

•  • 

45 

•  • 

45 

20 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

•  • 

•  • 

80 

•  • 

84 

51 

29   14 

15 

58 

87   18 

is,  68 

29 

41 

57  147 

■  ■ 

8s 

81 

is 

27 

76 

24 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

36 
4^ 
47 

110 

50 

17 

85  102 

82 

14 

10  1  56 

83 

8 

11   47 

«  • 

•  • 

. . 

34 

87 

14 

t 

M 

48 

86 

80  109 

44 

6 

12  i 

«l 

} 


no  itodenti  at  Bt  Andrvv'*.  416  M 

Alxmlcf-D,   and   647    at    Eiiinburgh, 
vere  luuler  the  lacultj  of  artt. 


909  ■todenti  la  aria. 


In  all  UieM  nnWimiUI**,  b««l<1«  a 
•mall  matriculatiuD  r?e,  the  «tu<ienta 
par  at  the  ratp  of  50  cent*  an  hoar 
per  week  for  tbe  lecturcii  duiiag  tha 
»cs«loD.  Tb'rre  U  at  VIerina  an 
Evantrelieal  ihcologrical  facultj  ia- 
depcudctil  of  the  miivcr*itT.  iiupr 
ported  bjr  the  Mate,  fouaded  la  IftU. 


Fee«  for  th«  entire  eonrse  la  aaj 
facaity,  from  til  to  $43. 

Fe«a  from  f  25  to  f'<<5  for  a  comptota 
rour»t*  tn  cither  faculij.  Tbeologj 
is  taaght  in  (temluarle*. 

The  theoloicical  Memir.nHei  la  tba 
proTiocei,  and  the  C"llepo  Roma- 
no, the  •em) nary  of  St.  Apoinnaro, 
and  the  colleife  of  8t.  Tt  oma*  la 
Koine,  furuiih  Ube  tbeolog^ic&I  tn- 
itrurllon.  None  of  lh«.'<i«r  are  con- 
nected wilh  the  uni»ir«:tlea.  The 
fcf4  at  these  unlicnlties  arc  aboot 
t'JO  a  rear. 

A  amaM  entrance  fee,  and  S6S  om 
(raduatlun. 

For  theoloclcal  eoaree.  f12S:  law, 
finO;  medicine,  SlilO :  philoMpbj, 


Fees  onlr  on  taking  decreet,  rarylaf 
from  %2i  to  $!:». 


Sienna  baa  oalT  ffeenlt{e«  of  tTteolon 
an<1  law,  and' Florence  of  law  aaa 
medicine. 

PnMIe  leetnres  are  free ;  watrlenla- 
tlon  fee«  from  f «.5*)  to  f6.'i\  Prl- 
rat»»  l«'C!urtr«  rani^t-  from  fS  fo  #14 
per  tieulun :  at  Berlin  none  exoeed 
%6JM  per  Mialon. 


Pees  ftwm  tl  to  9S  per  aewfoa.  e«. 
cept  at  Marburit  aod  Lelp^lc,  where 
the  public  Jrcture*  are  fne;  pri- 
vate lecture*  from  |3  t«  $12^0  par 
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Uir 


GntlosdL) 


Belgium. 

H 
U 

Holland ! 


Bwitserland.. 


Denmark. 


Bwedea. 


Norwaj 
BossU.. 


w 
u 


Onece 

lonUn  Jtlande. 
Bpaln 


Portugal. 


Broaaeb 

U6go 

Ghent 

Louvain 

Leyden  

GroniDgen  ... 

Utrecht 

Amsterdam. . . 

Deventer 

Baeel 

Z&rioh 

Bern......... 


Copenhagen.. 
Kiel 


Upeal 

Lond 

Christtania.... 

Dorpat 

Moecow 

Kasan 

Kharkov 

8t  Petersborg 
Helsingfore.. 
KIOT 


Dale 
of 

fOVB' 

6m- 
tioa 


188T 
1817 
1S16 
1426 
1675 
1614 
1686 


Athens 

Corfta 

Salamanca.... 
YalladoUd.... 
Valencia 


SeTllle . . 
Granada, 
Santiago. 
Oyiedo.. 
Ooimbra 


1459 
1834 
1884 

1479 
1665 

1476 

166S 
1811 
1682 
1755 
1808 
1808 
1819 
1828 
1888 

18871, 

1324 

1240 

1846 

1410 

1474 

1504 

1581 

1582 

1560 

1290 


Tbcolofj. 


I  Law. 


Prot  IB.  C.I 


•  • 

168 

•  • 

166 

•  • 

78 

•  • 

82 

827 

im 

819 

61 

81 

805 

184 

68 

42 

8 

7 

45 

7 

87 

86 

84 

08 

•  • 

.. 

a  • 

88 

67 

178 

851 

84 

180 

100 

•  • 
■  ■ 

108 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

69 

•  • 

•  m 
m  • 

69 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

94 

•  • 

868 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  ■ 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

..  1 

461 

Phi- 

Iff6«l- 

lOM* 

elM. 

piv. 

147 

104 

149 

160 

101 

47 

198 

868 

96 

89 

80 

11 

58 

88 

19 

8 

8 

80 

17 

18 

68 

18 

76 

18 

•  • 

88 

•  • 

81 

181 

846 

68 

888 

88 

904 

•  • 

•  • 

46 

•  • 

888 

169 

•  • 

67 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

806 
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— ^Within  a  few  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attach  a  new  signification  to  the  term 
nniversity,  or  rather  to  apply  it  to  organizations 
of  a  different  character  from  those  to  which  it 
had  before  been  attached.  The  first  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  the  establishment  of  the  nni- 
versity of  London  in  1886.  It  has  no  col- 
leges  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  rather 
it  has  afiSIiated  to  it  nearly  all  the  colleges  of 
the  British  empire.  It  has  a  9enaiu$  atad^ 
mieui^  composed  of  eminent  scholars  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  boards  of  examiners  before 
whom  the  candidate  for  a  degree  is  rigidly  ex- 
amined ;  if  he  passes  these,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
qnenoe  where  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge. 
There  are  no  degrees  conferred  in  conrse,  or 
pro  eavsa  hanorii.  Beside  a  matriculation  ex- 
amination, other  examinations  saflSciently  strict 
and  thorough  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
precede  each  degree,  two  being  required  before 
conferring  the  bachelor^s  degree  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, law,  or  medicine,  and  Uiose  who  cannot 
pass  them  are  rejected  without  mercy.  Since 
its  organization  every  dissenting  college,  and 
Beveral  chuBch  colleges  in  Qreat  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  have  sent  their  students  to  its  examin- 
ing boards  to  obtain  their  degrees,  and  a  con- 
Biderable  number  of  the  students  of  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  have  preferred  to  pass  its  examina- 
tions. It  has  accomplished  much  good  in  ren- 
dering the  educational  movement  freer  from 
form  and  routine,  and  yet  more  thorough. 
There  had  existed  for  many  years  in  Engliuid 
ooU^giate  institutions  founded  and  endowed  by 


dissenters  for  educational  purposes*  lot  vi  : 
could  not  e^Joy  the  privileses  of  thv  oci^r^- 
ties,  and  could  not  confer  degrees  upon  t^- ' 
graduates,  in  consequence  of  their  0cm|  *^  .: 
regard  to  subscription  to  the  ^'UiirtT  uirr  r- 
tides. ^'  Lord  Brougham  and  Thomas  Can :  -  - 
in  1825  attempted  to  remedy  this  bj  tb«  ov^.*- 
ization  of  the  London  university  (now  Vt  mt- 
eity  college),  a  oollegiate  inatitution  «  b  u  rv> 
ouired  no  religious  tests ;  but  this  prodof«d  *<'  * 
dissatisfaction,  and  King's  coll^  «»9  i<>  '-' 
ed  by  churchmen  who  desired  to  hsTv  i  '^t- 
ogy  included  in  the  ourricnlum.    fi«<th  ti*** 
institutions  are  now  dependent  for  tLtir  de- 
grees on  the  university  o£  London.—Ii  :« 
United  States  there  are,  properly  soetiiu*  = 
universities.    Beveral  Ameriean  ooUcpc* .''  •' 
indeed,  connected  with   them  more  or  .t- 
dosely  schoola  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  k  : 
physical   science,  or  at  least  some  U  t>-^ 
faculties;  but  theee  are  as  often  caiM  ^« 
leges  as  universities,  while  frequently  ic^- 
tutions  of  recent  origin,  and  harinir  a  n-*v 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  a  courw  of  it':u>  t-  ( 
above  that  of  a  well  regulated  bifb  Brln-*,  »• 
sume  the  name  of  university,     v^e  bsw  w 
university  in  the  contineotal  seM  oi  »  ^<* 
tution  in  advanoe  of  the  gymnafloa  («r  o  «.«:«■ 
and  receiving  only  tboee  who  have  roof  f^ 
their  course  there ;  nor  in  the  Engtiab  tii^  '^ 
a  corporation  enclosing  wiihin  it  and  p*urT< 
and  controlled  by  other  corporalioiM.  «>'^  ^ 
fellowships,  its  sinecure  professonhipa  tf^  ^' 
ancient  and  peeoliar  traditioDs;  aor  ytt  it^' 
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oat  a  branch,  bean  an  elegvit  bemispherioal  and  "life,  Explorationa,  and 

orown,  and  is  usually  entwined  with  many  of  John  Charles  Fremont"^  (BoaUm,  Ib^i. 

climbers  around  its  trunk.    Its  poisonous  qual-  UPHAM,    Tboma«    Oogswkll,    DJ)^  m 

ities  are  attributed  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  red-  American  author,  bom  in  Deerfi^ld,  K.  IL 

dent  in  the  juice,  which  when  freshly  drawn  Jan.  80,  1799.    ue  was  gradoated  si  Itvt- 

from  the  tree  is  a  bitter  gum  resin,  of  a  light  mouth  college  in  18 Id,  immediately  eaurti 

hue  if  from  the  young  branches,  and  dark  yel-  the  theological  seminary  at  AndoTer,  tad  a 

low  from  the  older  stem,  but  both  turn  black  1821  became  Prof,  Stuart's  aaaiatant  as  teat  iv 

on  drying.     Its  venomous  properties  can  be  of  the  Hebrew  language.    While  thus  encv^i 

preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  if  it  is  excluded  he  prepared  a  translation  of  Jahn^s  ''  BLIOaI 

from  the  air;  and  they  so  pervade  the  entire  AroniBology,'^  which  has paasedthroo^  nozDe:- 

tree  that  linen  spun  from  its  tough  fibres  is  acrid  ous  editiona  both  in  this  country  and  io  £ix- 

enough  to  produce  painful  itching  if  insufficient-  land.    In  July,  1828,  he  was  settled  as  eoQttp* 

ly  prepared. — ^Extraordinary  fables,  strength-  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  church  in  Bt^cUt- 

ened  by  the  narrative  of  Foersch,  a  surgeon  in  ter,  K.  H. ;  and  since  1825  he  has  ht&a  uufeMc 

the  Dutch  East  Indiacompany^sservice  in  1774,  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  bovd  a 

attributed  to  this  tree  a  most  contagious  efflu-  college.    In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  the  H  '.j 

vium,  making  the  atmosphere  around  fatal  to  Land,  and  Effypt.     Among  hb  works  inc. 

animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  rendering  the  '^  Batio  Discipline,  or  the  Constitution  of  Qk*- 

valley  in  which  it  grew  a  scene  of  desolation,  gregational  Churches''  (Portland,  1829) ;  **  Ejc- 

When   visited    by   Messrs.   Deschamps    and  ments  of  Mental  Philosophy*^  (2  \o\L  ISoa, 

Leschenault,  the  tree  was  found  to  flourish  Portland,  1889),  much  on  the  same  pria*  '  .-t 

only  wh^r^  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant,  the  with  Dugald  Stewart  and  Beid ;  and  ''1:1- 

poisoned  and  desolate  valley  being  situated  in  osophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  1C^ ' 

another  part  of  the  idand,  and  consisting  of  a  (12mo.,  New  York,  1850).    Ue  has  also  vrt- 

volcanic  basin  filled  at  bottom  with  carbonic  ten  a  series  of  treatises  and  memoirs  o&  tt^ 

acid  gas.    These  botanists  experienced  no  un-  gious  experience,  differing  in  some  r«sp«<u 

pleasant  sensations  from  being  in  its  vicinity  trom  any  other  works  of  modern  timet  on  jLkm 

for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  botanical  char-  subjecta,  and  approximating  in  sentimeot  u> 

aotera  or  investigating  its  structure.^ There  the  writings  of  Tauler,  Gerson,  and  other  d;i- 

are  several  species  of  antiariSj  of  which  the  tics  of  the  14th,   15th,  and    16th  centu-^r^ 

long-leaVed  (A\,  maerophylla)  is  found  on  the  Their  object  is  ^*  to  show  thAt  man,  on  »e- 

N.  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  others,  whose  knowledged  and  obvious  principles  of  iLi!<-v> 

milky  juices  are  inert,  in  the  tropics.  phy  and  religion,  can  gradually  but  sonrl}  "s« 

UPHAM,  CharlbsWientwobth,  an  American  above  the  propensities  and  sins  of  a  ptn<:r.a4 

clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  St.  John,  New  selfhood,  and  not  only  be  brought  icto  La.*' 

Brunswick,  May  4, 1802.    He  was  graduated  at  mony  with  himself  in  his  own  inUrrior  ^i 

Harvard  college  in  1821,  and  in  1824  completed  subjective  nature,  but  into  relations  of  {Kr-.^i 

a  course  of  theological  study  at  the  Cambridge  peace  and  union  with  God  himaelf  acd  vr^ 

divinity  school.    The  same  year  he  was  settled  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  the  ociferv.' 

as  colleague  pastor  with  Uie  Bev.  John  Prince  The  titles  of  these  treatises  are :  **  PHlc  ,  c« 

of  the  first  church  in  Salem.    In  Dea  1844,  he  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life*'  (ISma.  Se* 

resigned  and  quitted  the  ministry.     He  next  York,  1848);  ''Life  of  Faith*"  (lH48i;  ^*T^*^ 

edited  the  '*  Christian  Begister'^  for  a  year,  spent  tise  on  Divine  Union'*  (Boston,  1851  > ;  "  He 

another  year  in  visiting  the  counties  and  towns  ligious  Maxims*^  (Philadelphia,  1854) ;   **  L  v 

of  the  state  as  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma**  (Boston,  K 

board  of  education,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  and  '*  Life  and  Beligioua  Opinions  of  )Uil«rjr 

of  Salem  for  a  year.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Ouyon,  together  with  some  account  of  tie  r«r- 

88d  congress  (1854-^5)  from  the  6th  district  of  sonal  History  and   Bcligious  £xperi<o<«  (^ 

Massachusetts,  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  Archbishop   F^n^lon*'  (2   vols.   Ifimo.,  N«* 

representatives  in  1849,  1859,  and  1860,  and  York,  1856).    Betdde  these,  he  has  «r/'<£ 

of  the  state  senate  in  1850, 1851,  and  1858,  and  "Manual  of  Peace'*  (8vo.,  New  York,  1^  ' 

presided  over  that  body  in  the  last  mentioned  '^  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Dii»ordered  Mil-m. 

year.    Mr.  Upham  has  been  a  frequent  con-  Action*'  (18mo.,  New  York,  1840);    **ABfr- 

tributor  to  the  **  North  American  Beview,"  ican  Cottage  life,  a  Series  of  Poems**  n^i-  • 

''Christian   Examiner,'*  ''Hunt's  Merchants'  Portknd,   1852);   ''Letters,  .^Enthetic,  S-.^ 

Magazine,"  Herring  and  Longacre's  "National  and  Moral,  written  ft>om  Europe,  E|?|C.  A:«i 

Portrait  Gallery,"  and  other  periodicals  and  Palestine"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1857);  tiwl  la 

reviews,  and,  beside  several  occasional  orations,  essav,  in  a  volume  with  easays  by  other  a^'^  *« 

pamphlets,  &c.,  has  published  the  following  on  the  same  subject,  on  a  congreas  of  lu:^  u 

Dooks:  " Letters  on  the  Logos"  (Boston,  1828);  (8vo.,  Boston,  1840). 

"  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising  a  History  UPOLU.    See  Navioatobs*  laukxna. 

of  the  Salem  Delusion,  1602'^  (Boston,  1831);  XJPSAL,  or  UpsALA,a  Ian  or  di^triot  of  S««^ 

"  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane"  (in  Sparks's  "  Amer-  den,  pro\ince  of  Svealand,  bounded  N  \ }  i-'* 

ican  Biography,"  Boston,  1885);  "Prophecy  ffulf  of  Bothnia,  £.  by  Stockhohn,  S.  M  1^- 

aa  an  Evidence  of  Christianity"  (Boston,  1836);  IDelar,  separatlzig  it  from  SiidemiaAlarc.  t*i 
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would  appear  insignifieant  bnt  ibr  the  eontraat       UBAKIA,  one  of  the  nioe  Vi 

it  preflents  to  the  great  regions  of  plains  that  of  Zens  bj  Mnemosyne.    Bhe  ▼»  n& 

spread  from  its  W.  flank  orer  central  Bnsna  ttxe  mnse  of  astronomy,  and  was  vm. 

and  from  its  E.  side  into  Siberia.    Its  course  is  sented'witii  a  little  staif  pointing  it  &  - 

nearly  due  N.  and  8.  over  an  extent,  as  nsoaUj  globe.    

estimated,  of  19*  or  20°,  with  a  breadth  of        URANIUM,  a  metal,  the  protosav" 

aboat  40  miles.    On  the  8.  it  eommences  on  snpposed  to  be  the  metal  itsdi^  wsid" 

the  right  bank  cf  the  Ural  river  at  the  Ehv  in  1789  bjKlaprotiiinthe  minen)  p. 

gheez  steppe,  in  about  lat.  61  ^^  N. ;  bnt  high  and  was  named  bjhim  after  the  {4fr- 

mds  may  be  traced  still  farther  8.  into  the  re-  which  was  discoTered  in  1781.    ? 

gion  lying  between  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the  itself  was  not  really  separated  until  K 

Caspian  sea.    On  the  N.  its  termination  is  at  obtained  it  in  1840  by  deoompooxif  it> 

the  Kara  sea,  or  Earskaya  gulf  of  the  Arctic  by  means  of  potassium  or  sodiom.   7* 

ooean,  though  its  continaation  is  marked  in  dnoed,  it  is  partly  in  the  form  cf  sIl. 

the  roclcy  hills  on  the  W.  side  of  Nova  Zembla.  der,  and  in  part  composed  of  sOvm 

The  highest  summit  of  this  portion  of  the  range,  which  can  be  filed  and  are  somevhr 

named  Glassovskoy,  is  about  2,500  feet  above  The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  ad^  ser. . 

the  sea.    The  average  elevation  of  the  Ural  hydrogen  gas.    In  the  air  it  undr: 

mountains  is  probably  less  than  8,000  feet  change   at  common  tanperstora;  ^.  ' 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum-  moderately  heated  it  takes  firs  and  V  '  • 

mits  do  not  exceed  6,000  feet.    Much  of  the  a  remarkably  white  and  sbfaiing  t:':- 

range  blends  so  gradually  into  the  plains  at  its  little  heat  is  evolved,  that  a  piece  of  p* '  * 

sides  that  it  has  little  of  the  mountainous  char-  which  the  burning  metal  is  placed  b 

aoter,  and  is  crossed  by  easy  roads,  as  that  by  nited.    The  product  of  its  combusdi'ii  i- 

which  Ekaterinburg  is  reached  from  Russia,  green  oxide.    Uranium  is  repre«eij!c<! 

The  highest  summit  is  said  to  be  Deneshldn  symbol  U,  and  its  chemical  eqntviri 

Samen,  to  the  N.  of  iat.  60°.    Other  principal  Jn  its  chemical  relations  it  resemble^  - 

summits  are  Eonskakofskoy  Kamen,  5,897  ft.  manganese.    It  forms  several  comfx*f:.  > 

high ;  Tremel  or  Iremel,  5,075  ft. ;  Oonstanti-  oxygen,  one  of  which,  the  black  ox  d 

nov  Kamen,  5,000  ft. ;  and  Taganid,  8,592  ft.  UiOi),  forms  about  80  per  cent  of  th*^  - 

It  is  only  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that  the  pitchblende.    The  sesquioxideCUsO]  v 

mountains  remain  covered  with  snow  during  the  part  both  of  an  acid  and  a  base.  c-. 

the  summer.    In  general,  the  chain  is  clothed  oxide  of  what  are  known  as  the  yellow  ^ 

with  forests  of  the  gigantic  pinus  eembra^  above  uranium.    The  compounds  of  uranit!! 

which  ore  often  uplifted  rugged  ledges  of  rock  ployed  chiefly  in  giving  yellowish  bu.-^  * 

of  most  picturesque  forms,  and  frequently  over-  and  porcelain.    The  peculiar  ydlov  "^ 

grown  with  psQonies,  roses,  and  geraniums,  greenish  or  opaline  reflections  seen  in  1> 

The  rocks  of  which  these  mountains  are  com-  glass  is  derived  finom  oompounds  ci ' 

poAed,  OS  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Tliis  uranium  glass  is  remarkable  for  r\ 

resemble  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  with  great  distinctness  the  pheDor  * 

The  lower  groups  are  silurian  strata  metamor-  ^epipolic  dispersion  of  light,**  deecf 

phoBed  into  crystalline  rocks,  which  for  the  years  ago  by  t*1^9f.  8tokes  and  Sir  Pt^' 

most  part  are  talcose  schists,  cruartzites,  and  ster.    These  compounds  are  also  of  rr>" 

limestones.    To  these  succeed  the  upper  silu-  in  porceliun  painting,  mineral  pitcbblt  t 

rian,  devonian,  and  carboniferous,  the  strata  used  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Jou( 

of  which  are  also  more  or  less  altered,  though  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  converted  id:* 

still  retaining  traces  of  their  characteristic  fos-  of  soda  for  this  purpose.    It  produce?  - 

sils.    A  marked  contrast  is  observed  in  the  ap-  eolor  in  the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  fice 

pearance  of  these  rocks  on  the  European  and  the  ftirnace  in  which  the  porcelain  > 

Asiatic  slopes.   On  the  former  the  strata  are  in-  The  uranate  of  potash  is  of  a  fine  orar: 

deed  contorted,  fractured,  and  partially  chang-  and  has  been  proposed  aa  a  paint   Ii  * 

ed;  while  in  the  centre,  as  on  the  eastern  accompanying  various  ores  of  sSver  ai: 

slopes,  the  masses  consist  everywhere  either  several  of  the  mining  districts  of  • 

of  highly  altered  and  crystalline  silurian  strata,  Hungary,  and  8axony.    Uranium  i^  ■■ 

or  of  the  eruptive  rocks  which  penetrate  them,  number  of  other  minerals  in  combirs* 

It  is  in  these  formations,  especially  where  the  lime  as  a  sulphate  or  carbonate ;  si*'  *^ 

talcose  and  chloritic  schists  are  traversed  by  per  and  lime ;  and  in  the  hydrated  - 

veinstones  of  cuartz  or  cut  by  dikes  of  igneous  of  uranium  and  lime,  known  as  uranii<- 

rocks,  that  gold  is  found.    In  the  debris  ft-om  the  oxide  forms  62.7  per  cent.  The  lit  •  "^ 

these  are  situated  the  gold  washings,  which  times  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper.  ' 

furnish  the  chief  portion  of  this  metal  and  of  mineral,  in  beautiful  green  crvBts]^-  '■-  - 

platinum  to  the  Russian  government.     (8ee  as  chalcolite  or  copper  uranite.    F: 

£r ATKRiXBruo,  Gold,  and  pLATnoTM.)    There  mens  of  these  are  found  near  Bednrth  i- 

are  also  important  mines  of  iron  and  copper ;  where  in  Cornwall, 
and  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  various  other  pre-        URANU8,  in  Greek  mythology.  S* 
oious  stones  are  found  in  the  same  region.  UBANU6,  Thx  Pulnkt.    See  Asr^* ' 
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fiohool.     It  is  the  seat  of  Urbana  nniverd^y  of  the  leading  Doctrmea  of  (^ork" 

foanded  in  1860  by  the  New  Jerusalem  ohureh,  was  sabBeqnentlj  pnbliahed  in  tLc 

aod  having  in  -1861  8  professors  and  teaohera  sophical  Transactions.^^    Within  tk :- 

and  21  students  in  the  collegiate  department;  years  he  published  a  "Dictionarrct 

and  of  the  Urbana  collegiate  institute,  a  female  try"  (1821),  a  translation  of  ^Ber^ 

seminary  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Pres-  Dyeing"  (1^2),  a  ^  System  of  Geology 

byterian  church,  having  a  large  and  elegant  and  numerous  papers  on  chonical  sl  i : 

edifice  with  extensive  grounds  and  6  teachers.  1830  he  removed  to  London,  and  va> :: 

URBINO  (anc.  UrbinumMortenu),  a  fortified  analytical  chemist  to  the  board  oic- 

city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Urbino  occupation  which  suggested  and  ss:. 

e  Pesaro,  situated  on  a  hill,  20  m.  S.  W.  from  terials  for  his  succeeding  works.   Ii- 

Pesaro,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  prise  "ThePhilosophy  of  Mano&ct&rv-' 

Adriatic;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  a  walled  *'The  Cotton  ManufiEusture  of  Grut'  / 

town,  and  has  a  fine  government  house,  former-  compared  with  that  of  other  connthes' 

ly  the  ducal  palace,  containing  a  collection  of  and  nis  well  known  "  Dictionary  of  Ar.v 

Boulptares  and  antiquities ;  the  Palazzo  Albani,  ufactures,  and  Mines"  (1839),  vhieh  U^ 

a  cathedral,  and  several  churches  and  convents,  through  several  editions  in  America  i' 

It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  nni-  land,  the  last  of  which,  enlarged  snd  ri 

versity,  a  theological  seminary,  and  an  academy  Bk)bert Hunt, waspublished in  1860 (3 v  ^ 
of  sciences  and  literature.    It  has  a  large  man*       UREA.    See  uRors. 
ufaotory  of  pins,  and  4  annual  fairs.    The  uni-       UREDO,  a  genus  of  entophytoos  t: 

versity  was  founded  in  1671,  and  in  1860  had  sembling  heaps  of  colored  dust,  sih}  ■- 

20  professors  and  72  students. — Urbino  is  a  from  the  tissues  of  plants  by  the  l^>^ 

city  of  considerable  antiquity.    Pliny  and  Ta-  tJieir  epidermis.    Their  origin  was  f<  * 

citns  both  mention  it,  the  latter  as  the  place  time  a  matter  of  much  imcertaintj.  '~ 

where  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to  death  in  A.  J),  ject  has  been  lately  stndied  with  ear. 

69.    Numerous  inscriptions  still  extant  prove  lasne,  who  proved  them  in  many  !&>-: 

its  importance  at  that  period.    In  A.  D.  538  it  be  rudimentary  forms  of  other  fungi  ^i 

was  besieged  and  ^aken  by  Belisarius.    After  fectly  developed  conditions.    The  i?t 

that  event  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  note,  very  often  injurious  in  agriculture,  sp^v^ 

and  during  the  middle  ages  was  the  seat  of  a  known  to  the  farmers  as  bunt,  amiiu : . 

race  of  independent  dukes.    Raphael  was  bom  &o.,  when  attacking  the  seeds  of  tb^ 

here,  and  his  house  is  still  preserved.  or  rust,  red  rag,  red  gum,  &c.,  when  : 

URBINO  £  PESARO,  a   province   of  the  the  stems  and  leaves  of  grdn  and  gns^ 

Marches,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  a  subject  is  treated  at  con^erable  1-:  . 

legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  by  Burnett  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Botanj '  . 

Forli,  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  8.  by  Ancona,  1886);  by  Prof.  Henalow  in  the  "J- 

Macerata,  and  Perugia,  and  W.  by  Perugia  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society^^  (toI  i: 

the  Tuscan  district  of  Arezzo;  area,  1,358  sq.  don,  1841);   and  by  Tnlasne  in  -^  ' 

m. ;  pop.  257,751,  about  equaJly  divided  be-  idenees  naturelUi  (3d  series,  P&n&  ly 

tween  the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino.  The  treatise  by  A.  0.  Oorda  on  "  The  Brarl  i 

surface  is  mountainous.    The  soil,  especially  in  als,"  with  figures  of  the  speciea,  hs»  N- ' 

the  valleys,  is  fertile,  producing  various  sorts  lated  for  the  "American  Journal  of  Ar 

of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  Science,"  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith.  ^ 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Metauro,  Oesano,  rately  published  (Albany,  N.  T.,  M' 

Foglia,  and  Marecchia.    Homed  cattle,  sheep,  several  species  of  uredo  in  America,  in 

swine,  bees,  and  silkworms  are  extensively  with  like  cryptogamic  plants  of  lo^  ^' 

reared.    The  province  is  formed  from  the  an-  ment  of  structure,  are  identical  in  t:- 

dent  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  occupies  part  of  the  stances  with  those  abroad, 
old  territory  of  Umbria.    Capital,  Urbino.  URFfi,  HoKonfi  d',  a  French  author. : 

URCHIN  FISH.    See  Sea  Porcupine.  MarseUles  in  1667,  died  in  Villefrsnchr 

URE,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  chemist,  bom  in  He  was  descended  from  a  noUe  tk^ 

Glasgow  in  1778,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2,  1857.  after  leaving  college  entered  at  iheU 

He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  company  of  50  men  the  army  of  i^-' 

and  Edinburgh,  and,  having  taken  the  degree  On  his  return  he  found  Diane  de  CI-' 

of  M.D.,  was  in  1802  appointed  professor  of  raud,  a  rich  and  beautiful  heiress  of  h>'' 

chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  An-  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  in  i^-* 

dersonian  institution  at  Glasgow.    Upon  the  married  to  his  elder   brother  Abbc  - 

establishment   of   the   astronomical  observa-  This  couple,  after  living  together  ^' 

tory  in  Glasgow  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  were  divorced  by  mutual  consent,  ind 

and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  building.    In  to  retain  the  property  in  the  fticio 

1818   appeared   his   first  important  work,  a  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Di&^ 

'^Systematic  Table  of  Materia  Medica,"  with  lady  however  was  so  pasnonatelyfc^^' 

a  dissertation  on  the  action  of  medicines,  fol-  ing,  that  she  kept  a  large  number  t 

lowed  in  1818  by  a  remarkable  paper  enti-  whom  she  allowed  in  her  slewing  s^' 

tied  *^  New  Experimental  Researches  on  some  The  insupportable  smell  caused  bj  ^ 
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mttttifir  in  the  nrine  may  vai7  fron^  20  to  70  in  tenting  ita  eeaential  charaotera,  maj  paas  '.f 

1,000  parts ;  taking  100  parU  of  eolid  residae,  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mncona  membncr. 

the  principal  components  are,  according   to  bj   the   laohrymal,  salivary,  and   msDii^^ 

different  chemists,  as  follows:  glands,  by  the  ears,  noae,  akin,  and  evtn  ^ 

SlJ*-:; 'J'SJ^^S  eerous  membranes;  these  metasUaea  are  trri-^ 

Uric  acid 1.40  to  l.W>  ^•«ii_  a.  _a    •       i.     ^     •         o  ■•,• 

Bztncttye  matter,  amiiioiiiftMiti,«iid  Ohio-  ciaUy  ireqnent  m  hystena.— Spaoa  wiL  .  ■ 

rideofaodiam S8L00to4S.M  permit  here  any  description  of  the  dketec^-. 

^aisn'Sfc::::::::::::::::::::::::  'JifS'ii  theiiumm«rin6,»«.ia«ctof «.  gi^inw:-- 

Phoaphatos  oTUzim  and  magiiMia LOO  to  1.97  to  the  physiokan  that  many  Tolomee  haT«  -.-. 

— ^The  most  important  of  the  organic  constitn-  deToted  to  it ;  some  of  the  moat  importaL:  % 

ents  of  the  nrine  is  nrea ;  this  is  dne  to  the  them  have  been  noticed  in  previons  arti  .^ 

metamorphosis  of  the  azotized  components  of  When  the  secretion  is  very  abundant,  it  l^j 

the  tissues  (especially  t^e  mnscalar)  and  of  the  constitate  either  the  symptom  dinreas*  or  i . 

blood,  and  gives  to  the  secretion  its  character-  disease  diabetes;  when  painful,  it  ia  called  :• 

isdo  properties;  the  amount  excreted  in  24  suria;  when  suppressed,  iachiiria;  and  «..: 

hours  in  a  child  of  8  years  is  about  208  grains,  drop  by  drop,  with  pain,  bominjg,  and  sp«« 

in  the  adult  female  295,  in  the  adult  male  488,  strangury ;  in  Bright's  disease  it  ia  albmuiL  >  j 

and  in  the  old  man  of  85  years  126  grains,  the  whence  this  affection  has  been  named  all'.z^ 

great  proportion  in  children  and  the  small  in  nnria;  in  one  form, of  diabetea,  it  is  IiL> 

&ke  aged  depending  respectively  on  the  rapidity  charged  with  sugar ;  when  the  secretion  t^ 

and  on  the  slowness  of  the  interstitial  changes;  not  be  retained,  the  symptom  ia  called  iif*  > 

it  is  usually  increased  in  febrile  diseases,  where  tinenoe ;  very  frequently  the  oyllndrical  1\l  — 

waste  is  rapid  and  supply  smalL    Uric  add  is  and  the  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  nrinifcr  -^ 

the  next  most  important  of  the  organic  prod-  tubes  are  detected  in  the  fluid.     Man  beii  ^  &: 

acts  of  the  urine ;  its  formation  is  probably  an-  omnivorous  feeder,  his  urine  diflSora  cousicc'i 

terior  to  that  of  urea ;  it  is  increased  by  aso-  bly  from  that  of  purely  oamivoroaa  and  pu:  .5 

tized  food,  and  diminished  or  converted  into  herbivorous  animals;   even  in  Iiim  it  >a.~'^ 

urea  by  exercise.    Dr.  Benoe  Jones  has  shown  much  according  to  peculiaritiea  of  diet    I . 

that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  acidity  oamivora  it  is  generally  add  when  discharj?: 

of  the  urine  and  t^e  absolute  amount  of  uric  becoming  rapidly  alkaline  and  amnrtoniarai .  'i 

acid  which  it  may  contain ;  this  acid  is  some*  herbivora  it  is  alkaline  when  paaaod,  an<2  <.  r 

times  in  excess  in  febrile  diseases.    The  acidity  tains  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  and  eini* 

of  the  secretion  in  the  healthy  state  dependi  carbonates;  in  carnivora  it  oontaina  abo:'  7 

on  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  par  cent,  of  urea,  is  dear,  bright  yellow,  -z: 

though  in  disease  free  organic  acids  are  pres-  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.069  to  1.076 ;  in  !.<  -• 

ent ;  it  increases  and  diminishes  inversely  with  bivora  it  is  turbid  when  paased,  from  the  £l*-v 

the  acidity  of  the  stomach.     T^e  extractive  line  carbonates,  of  somewhat  lower  sp«  .:- 

matters,  except  such  as  are  convertible  into  gravity  than  in  the  preoeding,  with  alx^^^: 

urea,  are  rich  in  carbon  and  poor  in  nitrogen,  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  hippnrio  acid  ^  per  o." 

The  alkaline  phosphates  are  most  abundant  Op  ^®  ^^)  .to  1  per  cent,  (in  the  horsr).   .' 

when,  from  disease  or  excessive  use  of  the  birds  the  urine  is  a  thin  paste,  hardeniLif  17 

brain,  there  is  a  too  great  disintegration  of  the  exposure,  consisting  principally  of  uraii   ' 

nervous  tissue.   The  earthy  phosphates,  though  ammonia,  that  of  the  oamiyoroas  £KDnlie^  o  >  - 

in  small  proportion,  are  very  important  in  ref-  taining  a  considerable  amount  of  area, 

erence  to  the  precipitates  they  form,  for  which  serpents  it  is  a  white  earthy  maaa,  eonsi< .  j 

see  Oalouli,  Gout,  and  Gbavel.     Tea  and  of  uric  add  with  potaaaa,  aoda,  and  amm**:  ^. 

coffee  diminish  the  amount  of  urea  and  phos-  in  the  bullfrog,  according  to  Dr.  John  I'-v* 

phorio  acid  in  the  urine,  by  retarding  the  ao-  its  specific  gravity  is  1.003,  and  it  contains  c:.i 

tivity  of  the  metamorphic  processes ;  the  waste  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  a  large  laztd  :<  r- 

uider  their  stimulus  being  less,  the  demand  toise,  according  to  Mardiand»  it  was  f^' } 

for  food  is  less,  an  important  fact  in  a  dietetio  add,  looking  like  pua,  with  6.40  of  urea  £>: 

and  therapeutic  point  of  view ;  alcohol  doea  17.25  of  uric  add  in  1,000  parta — Beadv  tic 

the  same,  but  by  obstructing  the  oxidation  of  authors  auoted  above,  the  following  may  \^ 

the  excrementitious  matters,  and  causing  their  mentionea   as  giving^   information    of  cr-v 

retention  in  the  blood ;  tobacco,  also,  retards  value :  Berzelius,  Bright,  Becqneral,  Dculsx 

the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  this  Liebig,  Lehmann,  Freridia,  G<4aing  Bird,  Bt*- 

doubtless  depends  the  instinctive  craving  for  nard,  Balton,  and  Dr^>er. 
tills  article  when  once  employed,  enabling  a       UBQUHART,  DAvm,  a  British  author  siic 

man  the  better  to  withstand  a  short  allowance  politician,  bom  in  BradanweU,  county  of  Cr  >- 

of  food.    Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  accel-  marty,  Scotland,  in  1806.    In  hia  youth  I 

erate  metamorphosis,  and  thus  increase  the  spent  several  vears  upon  the  continent  &:  - 

solids  of  the  urine ;  diuretic  medicines,  which  then  entered  the  univerdty  of  Oxford,  ^l  y- 

cause  a  larger  amount  of  fluid  to  be  passed  off  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  pohi'*  » 

by  the  kidneys,  do  not  necessarily  increase,  economy  and  the  oriental  languageSb    In  1^-' 

but  often  actually  diminish,  the  quantity  of  he  visited  Greece  with  LcMd  Cochrane,  s:*^-' 

solids  thus  excreted.    Urine,  or  a  fluid  pre-  the  peace  of  Adrianople  went  to  Constant..:.'^ 
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to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  a  profeaeor  in  tion  of  Paris  oonnted  in  Fraiioe  45  bci^ 

the  collegium  tapimtia.    In  1562,  bj  order  of  Other  French  congregationa  were  foo&di  i  i; 

the  elector  palatine,  he  drew  np  the  celebrated  Bordeaux  (1617),  D^on  (1619),  Lyons  Ui:  . 

Heidelberg  catechism,  which  the  German  Oal-  and  elsewhere.    AH  the  Ursnline  oonTeLU'^r. 

Vinists  afterward  adopted  as  the  exposition  of  placed  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  dk<N>j 

their  creed.    Ursinus  was  forced  to  write  two  biahop,  and  their  mntoal  ooherenoe  is  so  1  •  ^ 

defenoesof  it,  one  against  the  Lutheran  diTinea,  that  many  convents  do   not   CTen  kcov  l 

and  the  other  against  the  representations  of  which  of  the  numerous  oon^egatioos  tht;  W 

the  princes  of  Uie  empire.    He  was  subse-  long.    Thejhave  not  abandoned  tbeprl.*: 

qnently  employed  in  varioos  offices  by  the  eleo-  object  of  the  original  association,  tli«  l.m: 

tor,  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  on  the  of  the  sick  and  the  poor;  but  they  are  :>' 

death  of  the  latter  in  1677,  the  new  elector  be-  mainly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  p\  I: 

ing  a  strong  Lutheran.    He  then  retired  to  1860  they  had  16  houses  in  Italy,  410  is  Fnj  ^ 

Neustadt,  and  taught  theology  and  logic  in  the  21  in  Bdgium  and  Holland,  87  in  G^r^z- . 

gymnasium  of  that  city.    Some  of  his  works  in  Switzerland,  8  in  Hungary  and  Tr;^.  .- 

were  translated  into  English.   The  best  edition  vania,  1  in  Greece,  7  in  the  British  iskn'.>. : 

is  that  of  Heidelberg  (3  vols.  foL,  1612).  Spain,  1  in  Prussian  Poland,  1  in  AlgerL  1 : 

URSULA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Guiana,  and  17  in  North  America,  vj.  i 

ehnrdi,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  a  daugh-  Morrisania,  near  New  York ;  Clevelafid.  I'  r 

ter  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Britain.  'Having  do,  Fayetteville,  and  Ohio  City,  0.;  ^::^: 

been  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  pagan  prince,  field  and  Alton,  111. ;  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  h^^ .. 

and  fearing  by  a  refusal  to  bring  ruin  upon  her  nah  and  Augusta,  Ga. ;    New  Orkaiu,  .  < 

garents  and  country,  she  seemingly  consented,  San  Antonio  and  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Ix^ui- 

at  obtained  a  delay  of  8  years,  and  a  grant  Ky. ;  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  at  Quebec  and  T:  .* 

of  11  triremes  and  10  noble  companions,  each  Rivieres,  Canada. 

as  well  as  herself  attended  by  1,000  virgins.        URUGUAY,  or  Bakda  Okedstal  dei  Tj 

She  passed  the  8  years  with  her  virgins  in  nauti-  guat,  a  republic  of  South  America,  U* 

cal  exercises ;  and  when  the  day  fixed  for  her  N.  and  N.  £.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  &  £.  bj  tit  A 

marriage  arrived,  a  sudden  wind  arose  at  their  lantic  ocean,  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  an  ^ 

prayer,  and  wafted  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  by  the  Uruguay,  these  two  rivers  sepanit. . 

Khhie,  and  thenco  to  Basel.  Here  they  left  their  from  the  Argentine  Confederation.    It  ^i-^ 

vessels,  and  made  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  tween  lat.  8(r  6'  and  84*^  66'  8..  and  long.  .*> 

On  their  return  they  fell  in  unexpectedly  at  and  68°  20' W. ;  extreme  length  860  m.,  lit    . 

Cologne  with  an  army  of  Huns,  by  whom  they  820  m.;  area,  72,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  >  - 

were  massacred,  Ursida  having  refused  an  offer  217,429.    It  is  divided  into   18  departri  % 

cf  marriage  from  the  prince.    Their  corpses  viz.,  Montevideo,  Guadalupe  (formerlj  e:.- 

were  buried  by  the  people  of  Cologne,  and  a  lones),  San  Jos6,  Florida,   Oolonia  dtri  5.  -- 

church  was  afterward  erected  in  their  honor,  mento,  Soriano,  Paysandu,  Salto,  Tacoari 

in  which  bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  Ursula  Cerro  Dirgo,  Maldonado,  Minaa,  and  D-r- 

and  her  companions  are  still  exhibited.    The  The  chief  towns  are   Montevideo,  the  : 

first  traces  of  this  legend,  which  was  gradually  ital,  Maldonado,  and  Colonia  del  Sflinto  ^  * 

enlarged,  are  met  with  in  the  0th  century.  mento.    To  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Mar^ 

URSULINES,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Ro-  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but  S.  and  W. 

man  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1537  by  An-  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pl&:^  • 

gela  Merici   of  Brescia  (canonized  May  24,  more  bold  and  broken,  having  several  tLt  - 

1807).    The  foundress  designed  it  to  be  only  a  and  harbors.    A  few  small  islands  lie  it ' 

religious  association  or  sisterhood  for  nursing  shore,  the  largest  of  which  la  about  S : 

the  sick,  supporting  the  poor,  and  gratuitously  circumference.    The  most  important  &::• 

histructuig  poor  girls.    Every  member  of  the  of  the  interior  are  the  Rio  Negro  sod  i> 

association  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  merous  tributaries,  and  the  A^^y,  I^^ 

the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  the  rule  might  be  Yaguaron,  and  Sebollati.    In  the  £.  par;  : 

changed  according  to  the  exigency  of  circum-  country  there  are  two  lakes,  the  lar^:^: 

stances.     Soon    after  the    death    of.  Angela  which  lies  partly  in  BraziL     In  the  n^i- 

Merici  the  wearing  of  a  common  dress  was  ih-  hood  of  these  lakes  a  low  sandy  tract  €\> 

troduoed,  and  80  years  later  the  association  inland  for  about  60  m.;  bat  the  greater  - 

began  to  spread  beyond  the  diocese  of  Brescia  of  the  surface  consists  of  an  ^evated  ubU  . 

into  other  parts  of  Italy.    Gradually  the  mem-  penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys  sIoLg :  ^  ^ 

hers  began  in  many  places  to  live  together  in  coast.    The  surface  of  this  table  land  c.*^;  - 

one  house,  to  choose  superiors,  and  to  take  of  extensive  plains  traversed   by  occ^^ 

simple  vows;  in  this  case  they  assumed  the  ranges  of  low  hills,  the  whole  being  :^--  ^ 

name   of  Congregate  Ursulines.    The  order  destitute  of  trees.    Potters'  earth  and  v 

of  *^  Ursuline  nune,^^  which  adopted  the  rule  are  found,  copper  ore  is  procured  ne:ix  ^ 

of  St.  Augustine,  and  took  solemn  vows,  was  Maria,  ana  mmes  of  gold  and  sUver  are  s^ 

first  organized  in  1604  by  Madeleine  de  Ste.  have  been  formerly  worked.    The  dir^' 

Beuveat  Paris,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  and  remarkably  mild  and  healthy,  but  duri:: ' 

king  in  1612.    In  a  short  time  this  congrega-  winter  months  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls  - 
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U8EB.    The  word  utui  was  employed  in  the  ing  to  the  rules  of  law  or  equity,  in  oonfir-- 

Roman  civil  law,  and  there  meant  a  right  to  with  the  provisions  in  the  instminem  crt. .. 

take  so  much  of  the  fruit  or  profit  of  a  thing  the  use.    If  the  eettujf  aue  icm  of  land  be .  j 

as  was  needed  for  sustenance ;  while  ti8t{frtictus  ried,  his  widow  has  no  dower,  nor  the  L:l- 

had  a  larger  meaning,  including  a  qualified  ofacMtuy^tMiiMatenancybyooiariefr.U  . 

right  of  possession.    In  the  law  of  England  the  cettuj^  gue  me  has  no  seisin,  nor  c^ 

and  the  United  States,  the  word  use  has  a  pre-  bring  an  action  at  law  respecting  iL   I:.-  -. 

oise  meaning,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sin  is  in  the  feoffee-to-use,  and  while  }ii»  rj 

^dei  eommiatum  of  the  Roman  law.    It  means  estate  is  subject  to  all  logal  inctdeDU  st .  i 

a  confidence  reposed  in  one  who  has  the  prop-  equity  will  subject  all  these  legal  inddti* 

erty  (or  to  whom  it  is  given)  in  possession,  that  the  equitable  requirements  of  5ie  ue.^!: « 

he  will  hold  it  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another,  and  uses  are  oft^  spoken  of  together  a&d  r- 

who  is  called  in  Norman  French  the  eestuy  the  article  on  Trusts  their  similaritr,  cr  i: 

fue  use.    A  Roman  magistrate  (a  pnetor)  was  ogy,  will  be  seen.    They  are  however  dif  J- 

charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  /Sin  i|i  important  particulars;  bat  the  niksv! . 

eommiisa,  and  was  called  commisaariiu.    When  which  define  this  difference  axe  so  ucr  . 

uses  became  conunon  in  England,  the  chancel-  technical,  and  stiU  open  to  so  mndi  qjat^. 

lor,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  passed,  had  that  our  space  does  not  permit  na  to  pr.-'. 

much  the  same  duty  to  perform  as  the  Roman  them  with  sufficient  fulness  to  be  nsefoL 
cammiMarius;  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon  calls        USHANT  (Fr.  Ot/essanQ,  the  chief  isL: 

this   magistrate  a  Roman   chancellor. — Uses  a  cluster  of  7,  known  coUectivelj  aBiUtd 

were  invented  in  England  to  avoid  and  defeat  sant,  situated  about  15  m.  from  the  o.a-' 

the  statutes  of  mortmain  (see  Tbust)  ;  and  to  France,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  departc;*':. 

protect  those  statutes  against  uses,  the  statute  Finist^re,  of  which  they  form  %  caotot.. 

of  27  Henry  YIII.,  commonly  called  the  statute  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Brest ;  extreme  lu.: 

of  uses,  was  emicted.    This  statute  provided  m.,  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  2,271.     The  sh<  r-> 

'that  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  Ushant  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  liM^^Jiw."  u 

use  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  otherwise,  should  practicable  in  a  few  places.     The  fomuir 

ttand  seized  and  possessed  of  the  land  itself,  in  almost  entirely  gramtio,  and  the  aoil  i&  tV- 

the  like  estate  which  they  had  in  the  use ;  the  the  surface  being  covered  with  exoeUeat:.- 

intention  being  to  subject  a  conveyance  to  the  ows  and  pasture  lands,  upon  whidi  hor$t~  . 

use  of  any  one,  and  the  property  and  the  cesttty  sheep  are  reared.    The  inhabitants  are  \  t: 

que  u&e.  to  the  same  legal  restraints  and  liabiH-  pally  occupied  in  fishing,  and  paganism  w&r  > 

ties  as  if  the  conveyance  had  been  made  direct-  to  linger  among  them  till  the  17th  centorr.  ' 

ly  to  the  cestuy  qub  nee.    This  statute  was  said,  lighthouse  on  Ushant  is  dtoated  in  lat  -»> 

in  legal  phraseology,  ^^  to  execute  the  use."    It  K,  long.  6*"  8'  W.    Off  Ushant  the  Britis:  ' 

was  intended  to  prevent  conveyances  to  use,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawkes  gained  a  coc: 

by  making  them  of  no  effect  where  they  vio*  victory  over  the  French  under  Admiral  Coi  * 

lated  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  of  no  more  in  1769 ;  and  an  indecisive  action  took  p'^  r 

effect  than  a  direct  conveyance  where  they  did  tween  the  English  under  Admiral  Keii< 

not    Still  such  uses  as  the  law  permitted,  or  the  French  under  Gount  d^Orrilliers  in  177^ 
as  courts  of  equity  could  protect,  were  found        USHER  (Fr.  huieeier)^  a  public  officer  h. 

to  be  exceedin^y  convenient,  and  became  com-  charge  of  the  door  of  a  court  or  hall,  and  i.- 

mon ;  and  courts  of  equity  retained  their  hold  one  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  Ar^ . 

upon  them,  the  person  to  whom  the  convey-  and  perform  other  similar  duties.    Thert 

ance  was  made  being  considered  as  having  the  various  officers  of  this  kind  attached  i 

legal  estate,  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  royal  household  in  England,  indadkig  tic  j 

Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law,  while  the  eeetuy  tleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  an*':  • 

que  use  has  an  equitable  estate  subject  to  the  the  house  of  peers  during  the  aesaioos  of  jw 

rules  and  the  courts  of  equity.    This  is  now  ment,  and  12  or  more  gentleman  iishei&  T 

the  prevailing  condition  of  the  law  of  uses  in  is  also  an  usher  of  the  exchequer,  who  sr- 

England  and  in  the  United  States.    But  the  the  barons  and  other  ofiSoers  of  that  oooit.  ~ 

whole  system  of  law  and  of  equity  in  regard  to  term  is  also  applied  to  an  under  or  sst>  - 

mses  has  become  as  intricate  and  extensive  as  master  in  a  school. 

it  is  important    Here  we  can  do  no  more  than        USHER,  Jahxs,  an  Irish  prelate.  b>  '^. 

indicate  the  principal  rules  of  this  system. —  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1680,  died  in  Keigate,  S.- 

There  can  be  no  use,  unless:  1,  there  is  a  per-  March  21,  1656.    He  was  educat^  at  Tr; 

Bon  capable  in  law  of  taking  it;  2,  a  person  college,  Dublin,  being  one  of  the  first  o  > 

capable  in  law  of  being  seized  of  the  property  dents  admitted.  *  He  began  the  study  of  the 

to  the  use  of  the  other ;  8,  an  express  declara-  in  1598,  took  the  degree  of  K.A.  in  16<>.. ' 

tion  of  use,  or  a  consideration  and  a  transfer  or  ordained  priest  in  1601,  and  soon  alter  r«it 

contract  from  which  the  court  will  imply  a  use ;  the  appointment  of  ^^  Sunday  afternoon  c v 

and  4^  sufiScient  estate  or  property  or  interest  er  before  the  state'^  in  Christ  ohurdt,  K 

to  sustain  a  use.    Then,  if  a  use  exists  which  He  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  hi^c^ 

the  courts  can  recognize,  it  is  descendible,  or  in  1607,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  - 

heritable,  or  devisable,  or  transferable  accord-  cellor  of  the  cathedral  of  &U  Patrick.    1&  ^ 
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on  its  Talne,  the  contract  is  not  nsniionB ;  but  and  W.  by  Kevada,  and  lytof  belv««n  In 
if  tbe  lender  retains  an  option  to  take  either  the  87"*  and  42*"  N.,  and  lon^.  IWr  and  IW  W 
dividends  or  interest,  it  is  nsurions.    If  a  note  area,  181,880  sq.  m.,  or  84,044,880  aersa.   I 
be  given  nsnrionsi  j  in  payment  of  or  as  seeari-  was  divided  in  I860,  aoooniing  to  Oapc  B.  F 
ty  for  a  pre&zisting  debt,  and  the  note  is  void  Bnrton  (^^Oity  of  the  Sainta/*  I8OS1,  nto  :. 
by  the  usury  Ifiws,  the  original  debt  remains  counties,  viz. :  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Davia  WcUr 
unaffected.    As  there  must  be  usarious  intent,  Iron,   Tooele,  6an   Pete  Valley,  JoaK   H«>i 
if  illegal  interest  is  taken  by  a  miscalcula-  Elder,*  Washington,  Millard,  Green  River,  lo- 
tion or  other  mistake  in  fact,  it  is  not  usury ;  dar,*^   Malad,*   Caehe,*    Beavar,*   SbaAU;^  * 
but  it  is  usury  if  the  mistake  be  one  of  law,  bo-  Salt  Lake  Islands,*  and  St  Mary^a.*  The  larre: 
cause  every  person  is  held  to  know  the  law.  town  ia  Salt  Lake  City,  Fillniore,  the  cafMUl 
If  the  lender  takes  upon  himself  an  extra  being  only  a  hamlet;   and  the  other  coorr^ 
risk  (apart  from  that  of  the  borrower's  insol-  towns  are  Provo,  Fannington,  Ogden.  Piiotaa. 
vency),  he  ipay  charge  extra  interest.    Bot-  Tooele,  San  Pete,  Salt  Creek,  Box  Elder.  T*r. 
tomry  and  respondentia  contracts  are  founded  Harmony,  Fort  Supply,  Cedar  City,  Foct  3bL  t 
on  this  principle,  because  if  the  ship  or  goods  Cache  Valley,  Beaver  Creek,  and  Deep  Cr««>k 
are  lost,  the  debt  is  not  demandable.   The  same  The  population  of  the  territory  by  the  U  .S. 
principle  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annu-  eensus  of  1860  was  ascertained  to  he  U.t^K 
ity,  and  even  to  the  bargain  of  the  borrower  of  whom  26  were  alaves.    In  1866  *  ctsi^** 
that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  principal  when  taken  by  the  Mormon  anthoritice relumed  ^T- 
due  with  legal  interest,  he  will  pay  a  certain  277  males  and  89,058  femalea,  a  tot*l  of  7«.'  ■  \ 
penalty,  because  he  has  the  power  of  avoiding  The  non-Mormon  inhabitanta,  however,  ius.> 
this  penalty  by  payment  of  interest.    If  a  bor-  tained  that  these  numbers  were  porpoKlv  ex- 
rower  on  repaying  the  money  make  the  lender  aggerated,  and  the  U.  S.  oommiasioiicn  in  :U 
a  gift,  it  is  usurious  if  the  gift  be  in  perform-  following  year  reported  that  the  popolatioo  c^i 
ance  of  a  previous  promise,  but  not  otherwise,  not  exceed  50,000.    The  U.  &  cenaoa  of  iv* 
Discount  of  interest,  whereby  the  lender  gets  returned  40,296,  of  whom  20  were  slaves.    A 
interest  on  his  interest,  or  interest  on  money  migority  of  the  people  are  f<»eignen^  chwi^ 
which  he  never  lends,  and  calculations  of  in-  from  Great  Britun. — The  anrfaee  of  Utah  t*  «i 
terest  by  Rowlett^s  tables,  which  consider  the  immense  basin  elevated  4,000  to  6,000  ft^t 
year  as  consisting  of  only  860  days  (but  qualify  above  the  sea,  surrounded  on  aU  aadet  by  moc:- 
the  error  by  casting  the  fractions  on  the  right  tains  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  aBbdtr*  .c 
side),  are  now  established  usages,  and  would  by  transverse  ridges.    The  rim  of  the  banc  ^ 
not  make  the  contract  usurious,  especially  if  formed  on  the  N.  by  the  moantuna  of  Onrc  1 
tiie  contract  were  of  a  kind  usually  subjected  to  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  sub^rangee  of  the  Bxxij 
this  usage,  as  are  bank  discounts.    Compound  mountains,  and  on  the  W.  bv  the  Siem  K^n^dl 
interest  is  said,  in  a  recent  case  (28  Pick.  167),  At  some  remote  period  this  great  Ymn  v» 
to  "savor  of  usury;'*  but  it  may  be  regarded  evidently  an  inland  aea.    Hie  beach  fenat- 
not  so  much  usury  as  an  agreement  to  pay  a  tion,  a  system  of  water  marka,  ia  found  in  e%<n 
penalty  for  not  paying  interest.    In  the  present  valley,  while  detached  and  parallel  hkftk*  ti 
state  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that  mountain,  trending  almost  invariably  K.  ana  > 
wherever  usury  is  forbidden,  a  bargain  for  were  in  geological  ages  rock  laluida  riainc  abcw 
compound  interest  would   not  be   enforced,  the  water.    Between  these  primitive  and  B(t» 
But  it  is  common  for  courts  to  order  a  settle-  morphic  ridges  lie  the  secondary  beaiiia,  vl«*«- 
ment  of  accounts  with  annual  rests,  which  is  average  width  may  be  16  or  SO  milea.    Tun 
equivalent   to    compound   interest.     This   is  open  into  one  another  by  caflofia  and  pawn. 
especially  done  where  trustees  have  used  the  and  are  often  separated  longjtadinelly  by  ibaL' 
money  of  their  e^tvy  que  trust    The  prevail-  er  divisions  running  £.  and  W.,  thna  coBTertiu 
ing  rule  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  on  one  extended  atrip  of  aeeondary  Smo  a  fvv^a 
which  payments  have  been  made  (originating  of  tertiary  vaDeys.   Two  great  moontaiacbaB* 
in  a  decision  in  Massachusetts)  is  this :  com-  run  transversely  aoroas  the  baalB  froan  &  L  t.* 
pute  the  interest  on  the  principal  to  the  first  8.  W.     The  northemmoat  ia  the  H«bU»ct 
time  a  payment  was  made,  whicn  payment  ex-  river  range,  6,600  feet  hiA;  the  mmnhtn  > 
ceeds,  alone  or  with  previous  payments,  the  the  prolongation  of  the  Wansateh  raaga.  a  1  rt 
interest  then  due ;  add  that  interest  to  the  has  an  elevation  of  neariy  12,000  ImI.    The 
principal ;  from  the  sum  subtract  the  payment  watershed'  of  the  basin   ia  toward   tht  >. 
and  preceding  payments ;  the  remainder  forms  S.,  £.,  and  W.,  diiefly  throogh  the  aAaca'* 
anew  principal,  upon  which  proceed  as  before,  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado,     l^br* 
up  to  the  time  of  settlement  or  the  rendering  are  numerous,  two  neariy  parallel  ehaas  <' 
of  judgment.  them  extendii^f  aoroaa  the  eonatry  ttam  S.  t 
I7TAH  (from  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  same  8.    The  eastern  chain  begina  at  the  north  «t  - 
name,  commonly  spelled  Tuta,  which  signifies  the  Oraat  Salt  lake  (see  Gseat  Kaxt  LAai 
''those  who  dwell  in  mountains'^,  a  territorr  the  small  lakea  of  the  Wahaatch,  the  Utah.  *' 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  N.       ^         — — —- — ^^     twTT ^ 

!7,^*5?*1"^'*   ifT^^T'.^-  ^'^7   N®^'***^^  tarn*  for  lS»:  wffli  th^lHamrXhr  tW     •*•"*" 

£.  by  Colorado,  8.  by  Arizona  (New  Mexico),  ••■,  DMrr»t,  sad  SoiDiiiit,  v  mi 
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ganization  of  presidents,  bishops,  elders,  quo-  tntions  of  a  higher  order,  of  whieh  the  t^«; 

rams,  and  councils,  A  regular  system  of  tithing  flourishing  is  an  academy  founded  in  A-.. 

has  been  instituted,  by  which  one  tenth  of  the  1660,  in  which  science  and  art  are  to  be  t&' : ; 

S'ain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  products  of  gratis  to  all  who  pledge  themseWes  to  r^n 

bor  is  given  by  the  people  to  the  church,  ^oroughly,  and  to  benefit  the  territorrbji.r : 

There  is  a  tithing  office  at  Salt  Lake  Oity,  in  exertions.    There  are  two  weddy  neVfpL;^^ 

which  the  goods  thus  contributed  are  received  in  the  territory,  of  which  the  **  Deseret  Nr^  >; 

and  stored,  and  in  which  accounts  are  kept  with  established  in  1850,  is  the  recognised  ctzi  •  [ 

every  member  of  the  church.    The  amount  of  the  church.    The  other  is  a  secular  ptp&  (  * 

the  produce  of  each  is  oarefnlly  ascertained,  and  ed  "  The  Mountaineer." — Utah  is  organize    - 

he  IS  charged  with  one  tenUi  of  every  thing,  the  other  territories  of  the  United  Ststei  vi. 

including  his  labor,  and  credited  with  what  he  a  governor,  secretary,  marshal,  and  jnd^  .:- 

pays.     Branch  offices  are  kept  at  the  prin-  pointed  by  the  president,  and  a  legiBkiv^:  > 

cipal  villages  and  settlements,  from  which  re-  sembly  elected  by  the  people.    Le^iatiTr  i 

ports  are  made. — ^The  soil  of  Utah  is  in  gen-  tion  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  other  \tr.- 

eral  hard,  dry,  and  barren.    Not  more  tiian  tories,  except  that  no  punishment  b  affitd  • 

one  fiftieth  part  is  fit  for  tillage,  though  in  bigamy.    There  was  no  national  law  u.-r. 

some  .places  extraordinarily  large  crops  have  this  ofience  until  1862,  when  congress  (c^t. 

been  raised.    It  is  said  indeed  that  land  near  an  act  *^to  punish  and  prevent  the  ir^r . 

Lake  Utah  has  yielded  from  60  to  100  bushels  of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  Tl  >.\ 

per  acre.    The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  buck-  States  and  other  places,  and  disapproTiD£  l. 

wheat,  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  all  the  fruits  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  legisliiliye  l-^j 

and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  flax,  bly  of  the  territory  of  Utah."— For  the  bL>'  r 

hemp,  and  linseed  in  abundance.   The  warmest  of  Utah,  see  Hormonb.    The  inhabitsDts  it :. 

and  most  fertile  lands  are  on  the  benches  above  territory  have  recently  adopted  a  constit  /: 

the  lower  valleys.    The  alkaline  nature  of  the  and  government  under  the  title  of  the  £u^^^: 

soil  is  itgurious  to  vegetation,  though  potatoes,  Deseret,  and  their  senators  and  representy.  ^e 

squashes,  and  melons  are  made  sweeter  by  a  in  June,  1862,  unsuccessfully  applied  to  (^.i- 

small  admixture  of  it.  A  species  of  cricket,  and  gross  for  admission, 

a  grasshopper  about  the  size  of  a  common  lo-  UTAH,  an  £.  co.  of  Utah  territoiy.  Wc-t:* 

cust,  are  also  very  troublesome  to  the  farmer,  ing  on  Colorado  territory,   and  draice*!  Ij 

The  difficulties  which  beset  agriculture  do  not  White,  Green,  and  Uinta  rivers;  area,  at 

extend  to  grazing,  for  which  the  country  is  ad-  4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,026.    Tt&h  L^ . 

mirably  adapted.    The  valleys  supply  plentiful  40  m.  long  and  f^om  6  to  12  m.  wide,  iit^  i 

pasturage  in  the  winter,  and  as  spring  advances,  the  W.  part,  which  is  also  traversed  by  tv 

and  the  snow  disappears  on  the  hills,  the  flocks  Wahsatch  mountains.    Most  of  the  enrfsr^ .« 

and  herds  find  ample  forage  on  the  bunch  grass,  hilly.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  prodi:  :• - 

which  bears  its  seed  in  summer.    In  the  basin  and  in  the  hilly  parts  sterile.    Capital,  Pri^« 

of  Green  river  is  a  fine  wool-producing  region  UTICA,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capital  ■ :' 

nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  Oneida  co.,  N.  T.,  situated  on  the  M<>ls<^^ 

breeds  of  sheep  have  already  been  introduced  river,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Nev  Yv-k 

into  the  territory.    In  1860  the  valley  of  the  central  and  Utica  and  Black  Biver  rai>>  is, 

Great  Bait  lake  produced  806,000  bushels  of  and  of  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  ^'  "^ 

grain,  chiefly  wheat,  which  thrives  better  than  W.  N.  W.  from  Albany,  and  56  m.  £.  fros  v- 

maize,  the  summers  being  scarcely  long  enough  racuse;   pop.  in  1JB60,  22,528.    The  city  : 

for  the  latter  grain. — The  manufactures  com-  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  is  rep^l^' 

prise  farming  implements,  agricultural  and  oth-  laid  out;  it  rises  gradually  from  the  riu: 

er  nmchines,  steam  engines,  leather,  woollen  the  height  of  150  roet  at  the  head  of  Geu^ 

and  cotton  goods,  dye  stufis,  furniture,  cutlery,  street.   This  street  baa  the  principal  sbi)>  i" 

hardware.  Jewelry,  and  brushes.    These  works  many  elegant  private  residences.   The  citj  «^ 

ore  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  skilful  £ng-  on  this  street,  erected  about  1852,  is  oi  V 

lish  artisans.    There  are  some  distilleries  and  8  waukee  brick,  and  contains  beside  the  ritj  «^ 

or  10  breweries,  in  which  beer  is  made  from  '  fices  a  court  room  for  the  U.  6.  district  ivr" 

wild  hops.    The  great  distance  of  Utah,  both  and  a  commodious  public  hall.     The  ci:.'  ^^ 

on  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  settled  parts  lighted  by  gas,  is  well  anpplied  with  ^'\ 

of  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  of  transpor-  and  has  a  very  efficient  fire  departmeci.  i' 

tation  over  the  mountains,  render  almost  everj  has  6  large  and  several  smaller  hotels;  4  hi  '^*' 

article  of  commerce  not  produced  in  the  teni-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  (1,310,200.  aid- 

tory  itself  exorbitantly  dear.     Groceries  and  savings  banks ;  a  cotton  mill,  emplojiii?  ' 

clothing  are  particularly  high-priced.    Sugar  is  hands,  consuming  8,000  bales  of  cotton,  acd  ^  •  ^ 

worth  from  87i  to  40  cents  per  pound,  coffee  ducing  8,400,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  snnuii: 

50  cents,  and  tobacco  $1. — Education  is  superin-  2  woollen  fiictories,  employing  480  bsixiN  ^''- 

tended  by  a  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of  consuming  nearly  900,000  lbs.  of  wool  annual.: 

the  '*  university  of  the  state  of  Deseret."  Com-  a  millstone  and  plaster  mill,  produtiog  e^  -  • 

mon  schools  are  established  in  each  ward  of  $60,000  worth  annually ;  and  numerom  var^' 

SaJt  Lake  City.    There  are  also  varioua  insti-  factories  of  starch,  floor,  ale,  dothing,  okc^s 
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gronnd  ooonpied  bj  beAotifbl  walks,  outside  ami/n  ei  i€  BohoporU  (Brans wkk>  l9iS):  nd 

of  which  is  the  Maliebaan,  a  promenade  and  Ekouima  poUiipt€9  ei  litteraira  (Fwia»  1S4»  . 

carriage  waj 'planted  with  several  rows  of  and  in  Q^man,  **The  Poet  Noaniw  d  PaMp> 

shade  trees,  and  bordered  hj  fine  gardens,  olis^'  (1817);  **  Studies  on  the  Ante-Honerc 

The  niost  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient  Era"  (1B91);    and  "Renkarka  upon  GocCbe" 

cathedral,  erected  in  1882  and  now  in  a  di-  (1888). — His  son  Auxn  pnWsbed  at  8l  P«> 

lapidated   state.     It  has  a  detached  tower,  tersbnrg  in  1852  a  volume  of  trareb  akng  tbt 

said  to  be  888  feet  in  height.    There  are  sev-  K.  shore  of  the  Black  sea. 

eral  other  churches,  8  of  which  belong  to  the  UVULA,  the  conical  flesh  j  appendage,  ha&|^ 

Jansenists,  who  have  their  chief  establishment  ing  down  toward  the  tongue  ntnn  the  Uyrirr 

here.    The  old  town  hall  contains  the  room  in  of  the  soft  palate,  on  the  rnefian  IiDe,    h  ■ 

which  the  first  confederation  of  the  Dutch  made  up  of  muscular  substance,  covered  '▼ 
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plush  or  ^*  Utrecht  velvet,"  leather,  &o.  In  London  in  1788,  died  Ang.  S5,  1857.    h 
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are  raised  extensively.    Capital,  Uvalde.  tures  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  Itais: 

UVAKOFF,  Serqet,  a  Russian  statesman  peasantry.    He  fdso  painted  English  and  Frcn-i 

and  author,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1798,  peasant  pieces,  and  somewhat  later  illQstrBtaijas 

died  in  1855.   He  held  various  important  offices  from  popular  authors  and  trcui  aaicred  and  f  •*  > 

under  government,  and  became  in  1818  presi-  fane  history.    His  historical  pictares  arc  ^ 

dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences,  least  successfbl  productions.    In  18M  he  va 

and  subsequently  curator  of  the  university  of  elected  a  royal  academician;  and  for  scrtr^. 

the  same  city.  He  was  created  a  count  in  1886.  years  he  was  keeper  of  her  m^jeety^a  piecarv 

He  wrote  in  French  an  EsMoi  d*une  aeademie  and  of  the  national  gallery. 

A$iatique  (1810) ;  Esitai  sur  le$  myatim  tPiUu*  .UZZIAH,  or  Azabub,  a  king  of  Jadak.   Ssi 

9u  (St.  Petersburg,  1812) ;  Ik  Vempereur  AJm-  HzBBiwSy  toL  ix.  pp.  84,  85. 
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Terbarg,Xknrd 889 

Terceira 889 

Teroeira,  Count  of  YiUaflor,  Doke 

of. 889 

Teredo,  see  Ship  Wonn. 
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Termites 888 

Tern 8S4 
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Temi 886 

Terpander 886 

TerjMichore 886 

Terra  886 

Terra  Cotta 886 
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Terrapin 887 
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Terrell  ca 888 
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Tertiarlans 889 

Tertulllsn 889 
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Temel,atown 880 

Tessin,  see  Ticino. 
Testament,  see  Will 
Testament,  Old  and  New,  see  Bible. 
Testimony,  see  Evidence. 
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Tetanus 802 

Tetrachord 894 

Tetzel,  Johann 894 

Teuccr,  a  Trojan  king 894 

Tenoer,  a  Gredan  hero 894 
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Texel 406 

Tezcooo 407 
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Thacher,  Peter,  D.D.  407 
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Thaler 410 

Thales 410 

Thalia 410 
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Thames,  a  river  of  Canada  West. ..  411 

Thames,  a  river  of  En^^d 411 

Thane 411 

Thanet,  Isle  of 411 

Thasos 419 

Thatcher,  Benjamin  Buesey 412 

Thayer,  Sylvanns 419 

Theatines 418 

Theatre 418 

Thebes,  a  city  of  Egypt 415 

Thebes,  a  city  of  Greece 416 

Theft,  see  Larceny. 

Theinc,  see  Caffeine,  and  Tea. 

Theiner,  Aufruatin 417 

The iner,  Johann  Anton 417 

Thclss 418 

Thel wall,  John 418 

Themis 418 

Thomistocles 418 

Tb^nard,  Louis  Jacques,  Baron 420 

Theobald,  Lewis 480 
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Theodolite u 

Theodora,  see  JnitlwlSB 

Theodoret v 

Theodcffic t 

Theodoras,  Kiaf  of  Ahyiifaui...   ^ 

Theodoeina,  a  Bonaa  geaea: .1 

Theodosins  L,  the  Giest c 

Theosnis 4% 

Tbeolagy 

Theophrafltas ^ 
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Theramenes i. 

Theresa,  Maria,  see  Mails  7^'  a 

Theresa  of  JeensL  SalBt x. 

Thermaic  Gol^  see  Saksdo. 

Thermo-ElectridCy v 

Thermometer C 

Thermopjije * 

Tb^roigne  de  Merieoort,  Aese  i  - 

seph i. 
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Theslger,  Sir  Fzedeile ;- 

Thespis J- 
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Thesaely ♦ 

Thetis i' 
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ThibautIV 

Thibaut,  Anton  Friedrkh  J!i3t3   «> 

Thibet V 
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Thierry,  Jacques  Nicobs  Acr< 
Thierry,  Am6d6e  SimonDeicu:  <i.  ^  ' 

Thiers.  Lonls  Adolphe 

Thiersch,  Friedrich  Wilbelci    . 

Thiersch,  Bernbard ^ 

Tbilo.  Johann  Karl 

Thimble ♦* 

Thimhleberrr,  see  Rasiri>em. 

ThionvIUe .\T7. * 

Third  EsUte,  aee  Tien  EtU. 

ThirlwaU,  Connop,  DJ>. *- 

xnirsc. ^ 

Thisbe,  see  Pyramiis  and  Thisbc 

Thisted,  Waldemar  Addf. ^ 
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Thistlew  Order  of  the ■« 

Tholack.  Friedrich  August,  Ha    ^ 
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Thomas,  Isaiah,  LLJX *- 

Thoma^  Saint «* 

Thomas  4  Kempia,  see  KefD;*is. 
Thoaias  Aquinaa,  see  Aqal&ii 
ThomasiQa  (ThomasX  Christ^     •^ 

Thomaston -   «• 

Tbomists,  see  Aquinas. 
Thompson,  Augustus  Cbstla  r  ^  w 
Thompson,  Benjamin,  see  £>£- 

ibrd. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce K 

Thompson,  Jacob 

Thompson,  John  R. "- 
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Thomson,  Anthony  Todd ^- 
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Thomson,  Chariea "' 

Thomson,  Edward,  DJX *^ 

Thomson,  James .-••     *** 

Thomson,  Thomas ^ 

Thor " 

Thorax 

Thorbecke,  Joliannes  Sodoip^     * 

Thoreau^Ueuy David * 

Thorild,  Thomas *' 

Thorkelin,  Grim  Jonssoe "' 

Thorlscins,  Skule  Thordsea ....    * 
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Touro,Jadah 058 

Tonre fi&8 

Tourvllle,  Anne  Hllarion  de  Coten- 

Un,  Count  de 6M 

Tooasaint,  Anna  Laixe  Oeertruide  659 
Toussalnt,  Francois  Domialqae...  600 

Town 60S 

TowDc  CO 668 

Townley,  Charles 668 

TowDshend,  Charlei,  seoond  Yls- 

eoQDt 668 

Townshend,  Charles 66i 

Township,  see  Town,  and  Barvey- 
in^ 

TowBon,  Nathan 66i 

Toxicology,  see  Poison. 

Tozodon 664 

Tracery 664 

Tracheotomy 665 

Trachyte 665 

Tract  aod  Pablication  Societies. ..  665 
Tractors,    Metallic,   see    Perkins, 

Ellsha. 
Tnde,  see  Commerce. 

Trade  Marks 668 

Trade  Winds 6(» 

Trafalipir,  see  Cape  Trafalgar. 
Tra(kl)^r,  Battle  of;  see   Nelson, 

lioratio. 
Tntgaeanth,  see  Onm. 
Tragedy,  see  Drama. 

Tragopan 671 

Tra«;us,  Illeronymos 671 

Trajan 671 

Trail,  Russell  Thacher.  M.D 678 

Tram  Road,  see  Railroad. 
Trance,  see  Catalepsy. 

Tranqucbar 678 

Transcendontal 678 

TransfusioQ  of  Blood . . 673 

Transit 674 

Transit  Circle 675 

Transition  Rocks,  see  OeoIo};y. 
Transmigration,  see  Metempsychosis. 
Transmutation,  see  Alchemy. 
Transportation,  see  Prison. 
Transubstantiation,  see  Lord^s  Sap- 
per. 

Transyl  ranla 677 

Transyl?aaia  Unirersity,  see  Lex- 
ington, 

Trap 579 

Trapanl,  a  province 579 

Trapaui,  a  city 679 

Trapexium  and  Trapezoid 679 
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Travancoro 690 

Trayers,  Julicn  Gllles 680 

Travis  CO 680 

Treadmill 580 

Treadwell,  Daniel 681 

Treason 681 

Treasure  Trove 584 

Treasury 686 

Trcblzond,  a  pashalio 5B5 

Trebizond,  a  city 585 

Tredgold.  Thomas 585 

Tree,  see  Arburicultare. 

Tree  Frog 6S6 

Trefoil,  see  Clover. 

Trembecki,  Stanlslaw 597 

Trembley,  Abraham 587 

Trempelenu  co 587 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  D.D...  6S7 

Trenck,  Franz  von  der.  Baron 583 

Trenck,  Friedrich  von  der,  Baron.  588 

Trent,  a  river 589 

Trent,  a  town 589 

Trent,  Council  of 5S9 

Trente-un,  see  Rouge  et  Noir. 

Tre  n  ton 690 

Trenton  Falls 691 

Trentowski,  Ferdinand  Bronislaw.  591 

Trepan,  and  Trephine 591 

Treschow,  Niels 59« 

Trespass  593 

Treves 598 

Treviranus,  OottfVicd  Rein  hold 598 

Treviranus,  Ludolf  Christian 598 

Tre  vlso 694 

Triaditza,  see  Sophia. 
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Trial,  see  Jnir,  and  ProoeMb 
Triangle,  see  Trlgonometrr. 
Triangulation,  see  Sarveyinff. 

Tribe 904 

Tribonianus 694 

Tribune 694 

Trichinopoly 696 

Tricolor 696 

Trieste 696 

Triggco. 698 

Trifronometry 598 

Trill 69S 

Trillium 698 

Triloblte 609 
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Trimmer,  Sarah 600 

Trinoomalee 600 

Trinidad 601 

Trinity 601 

Trinity  CO.,  Texaa 609 

Trinity  CO.,  Cal 609 

Trinity,  a  river  of  Texas 608 
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Trio 606 

Tripang,  see  Sea  Cneumber. 

Tripod 606 

Tripoli,  a  country 608 

Tripoli,  a  city  of  Africa 604 

Tripoli,  a  town  of  Syria 605 
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Tripolltza 605 

Triptolemus 605 

Trismegistus,  see  Hermes  Triame- 
gistus. 

Tnssino,  Gioranni  Qlorgfo 606 

Tristan  da  Cunha 606 

Triton,  In  mythology 606 
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Triumph 60T 

Triumphal  Arch,  see  Arch. 
Triumphal  Column,  see  Colomn. 

Triumvirate 607 

Trochee 606 
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Troglodytes 606 

Troffon 608 

Trol lope,  Frances  (Milton) 609 

Trolloi)e,  Thomas  Adolphus 609 
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Trombone 600 

Tromp,  Marten  Harpertzoon  van..  600 

Tromp,  Cornells  van 610 

Trondhjom,  see  Drontheim. 

Trooplal 610 

Troost,  Gerard 611 

Trope 611 

Trophonlus 618 

Trophy 619 

Tropic  Bird 618 

Tropics 619 

Troplong,  Raymond  Tb6odore 619 

Troppan 618 

Troubadoars.  see  Provencal  Poetry. 

Trou(i;hton,  Edward 618 

Troup  CO* 618 

Troup,  George  M. 618 

Trout 618 

Trover 614 

Trowbridge,  Edmund 614 

Troy,  N.  Y 615 

Troy,  Asia  Minor 616 

Troy  Weight 617 

Troyes 618 

Truce  of  God 618 

Truffle 618 

Trumbull  co 619 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.D 619 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D 619 

Trumbull,  Jonathan 619 

Trumbull,  John 020 

Trumpet 1 621 

Trumpet,  Hearing,  see  Ear  Trum- 
pet 
Trumpet,  Speaking,  see  Speaking 

Trumpet 
Trumpet  Fish,  see  Pipe  Fish. 

Trumpet  Flower 621 

Trumpeter,    In    ornithology,    see 
Asaml. 

Trunk  Fish 692 

Tmro,  Thomas  Wilde,  Baron 6S9 
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Truss •„ 

Tmsta 

Tmxlllo,  a  dty  <if  Sjpata •. 

Tmxillo,  a  town  of  Pern 

Tmxtan,  Thomaa . 

Tschimhausen,  Ehxcnftied  Wb^r 

▼on.  Count »V 

TiMhudi,  Family  of 

Tsehndi,.£fffdiiu<GlIles) 

Tschadi,  Johana  Jakob 

T^Mshadi,  Friedrich 

Tsetse •. 

Tsos-aima 

Tuam 

Tuariks _' 

Tobercle,  see  OnisamptieB. 
Tubercular  Menlixgitia,  see  Hyi'^- 

cephalosw 

Taberoee ■-- 

T&blngen 

Tacker,  Abraluun 

Tucker,  Hennr  St  Oeocfa 

Tucker,  JosiaD 

Tucker,  St.  Geor;ge 

Tucker,  Beverly 

Tnckerman,  Henrv  Theodore. . . 

Tnckermao,  Josepo,  D J> 

Tncnmaa 

Tudor,  see  Htrnry  TIL 

Tudor,  Wmiam 

Tuesday 

Tufk,  see  Caleareons  Snnaca. 
Tufts  College,  see  MecUM 
Tut  see  Poe  Bird. 

Tuileries " 

TuiMA 

Tula,  see  TooIsl 

Tulare  CO. 

Tulip 

Tulip  Tree 

Tnll,Jethro 

Tulliua.Sorviua,aeo  ScrviasT:— :^- 

TnliochtJohn _.  .  . 

TuUns  HosttHua 

Tully,  William 

Tumbrel,  see  Cuckluf  ^ax^Mi 
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Tumulus,  see  Bazrow. 

Tunbridge  Wells 

Tungsten 

Tunica  CO. 

Tunicata,  see  MoUoaoa. 

Tnnis,a8tate 

Tunis,  a  city , 

Tunkers,  see  Donkeia. 

Tunnel 

Tunny 

Tunstall,  Cnthbert 

Tuolumne  col 

Tupelo 
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Turanian  Race  Aod 

Turban 
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Turbot 
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Turgot  Anne  Robert  J»on&&.  I«. 

ron  de  TAulne 

Turin 
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Turkey,  in  orn itbology  ........ 
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Turkey  Buzzard 
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Turks 
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Turmeric 

Tumbnll,  Robert  D.D. 

TumbulL  Robert  James 

Turner,  Edward 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallnrd  Wli; 
Turner,  Samuel  Hurlbesit  IX :.« 

Turner,  Sharon 

Turner,  Sydney 

Turner,  wllliain — 

Turner,  William  Waddea 

Turners,  see  Gymuastiea 

Turning 

Turnip 
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Uni verfialista 884 

University S88 

Unterwalden 841 
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Upham,  Charles  Wentworth  ......  842 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D 842 

Upolu,  see  Navigators'  Islands. 
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